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I  HAVE  attempted  in  the  present  edition  to  give  as  con-ect  a  text  as 
possible  of  the  author.  For  this  purpose,  when  I  have  suspected  a  passage 
or  word  to  be  corrupt,  I  have  consulted  the  work  as  originally  published 
by  the  author  himself;  and  I  trust  that  some  terrors,  common  to  the 
subsequent  editions,  have  thus  been  removed.     The  quotations  in  the  notes 

from  ancient  writers,  were,  from  the  first,  in  many  instances  incorrect ;  an 

I 

j   imperfection  that  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  remove.     After  all,  I  cannot 
I    flatter  myself  but  that  something  even  in  these  respects  will  still  remain  to 

I    be  done  by  future   editors;   and  wherever  that  is  found  to  be  the  case,  I 

I 

I    must  claim  the  usual  indulgence  from  the  reader. 


1 


1  In  the  way  of  notes,  noihiiig;  has  been.:  added  to  those  either  written 

by  Pope  himself,    or  sanctioned   by  him.      Those    on    the    translation  of 

I 

Homer  alone    have    been  omitted:     they  were  supplied   to  liiin  by  other 

TOters,    in   great  measure  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  size  of  his  book 

to  subscribers ;  and  it  has  therefore  not  been  thought  advisable  to  prefcrvo 

them. 

H.  F.  C. 
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Alexander,  the  only  child  of  Alexander  Pope,  by  Editha,  daughter  of  William 
Turner,  Esquire,  of  York,  was  bom  in  Lombard  Street,  London,  on  the  twenty-first 
of  May,  1688.  His  father,  having  amassed  a  fortune  of  about  twenty  thousand 
pounds  by  his  bumness  as  a  linen-draper,  retired  to  Binfield,  in  Windsor  Forest ;  and 
being  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  therefore,  as  it  is  said,  unwilling  to  trust  the  govern- 
ment with  his  money,  spent  the  greater  part  of  it  before  his  death. 

At  the  age  of  eight.  Pope  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  priest,  in  Hampshire, 
and  instructed  at  once  in  the  rudiments  of  Ghreek  and  Latin  :  from  thence  he  was 
removed  to  a  school  at  Twyford,  near  Winchester ;  and  afterwards  to  one  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hyde  Park  Comer. 

Being  a  weak  and  ackly  child,  he  passed  most  of  his  time  in  reading,  and  in 
making  verses,  a  propensity  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  his  father.  Ogilby's 
** Homer"  and  Sandys's  **  Ovid"  were  amongst  his  favourite  books.  His  chief  way 
of  acquiring  languages,  as  he  himself  said,  was  by  means  of  trauslations.  Of  his  earliest 
ittempts  at  verse,  the  **  Ode  on  Solitude  "  only  remains.  He  had  the  good  sense  to 
deskoy  the  rest. 

When  near  London,  he  went  to  the  playhouses ;  and  in  imitation  of  what  he  saw 
there,  formed  a  drama  out  of  the  **'  Iliad,"  to  be  represented  by  his  schoolfellows. 
At  WilTs  Cofiee-House  he  had  a  sight  of  Dryden,  a  yet  greater  curiosity  to  him  than 
the  actors. 

At  sixteen  he  wrote  his  *^  Pastorals,"  which  were  not  printed  till  1709,  when 
ihey  appeared  in  a  poetical  Miscellany.  In  that  year  his  "  Essay  on  Criticism  "  was 
composed ;  and  two  years  after,  the  **  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  which  was  also  published 
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in  a  Miscellany,  and  at  first  consisted  of  only  tlir.c  hundred  and  fifty  linos;  but  being 
afterwards  embellished  with  the  machinery,  was  extended  to  mon^  tiian  d(>ublc  the 
length.  Tlie  fancy  and  elegance  of  this  work  placed  him  at  the  head  of  all  his 
poetical  competitors. 

In  1713  he  completed  *'  Windsor  Forest,"  which  had  been  begun  at  the  age  of 
sixteen ;  and,  relying  on  the  high  reputation  ho  had  obtained,  ]nit  forth  proposals 
for  a  subscription  to  an  English  version  of  the  "  Iliad."  Ills  imitations  of  Chaucer, 
and  translations  from  the  Latin  poets,  had  already  prepared  him  for  this  task ;  yet 
his  spirits  were  so  much  weighed  down  at  the  prospect  of  it,  that  he  complained  of 
his  rest  being  broken  by  painful  dreams,  and  wished  somebody  would  hang  him.  In 
rather  more  than  five  years  the  formidable  work  was  completed,  and  met  with  a 
success  hitherto  unexampled  in  this  country,  having  brought  him  a  profit  somewhat 
exceeding  five  thousand  pounds. 

His  next  engagement  was  an  edition  of  Shakspeare ;  but  he  had  no  skill  in  verbal 
criticism,  and  failed  accordingly.  The  part  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  best  was 
the  Preface. 

He  now  undertook  a  translation  of  the  "  Odyssey."  For  this  he  called  in  the 
assistance  of  Broome  and  Fenton ;  the  former  of  whom  contributed  eight,  and  the 
latter  four  books.  After  finishing  it  in  1 725,  and  reaping  a  second  harvest  of  gain 
firom  Homer,  he  resolved  thenceforward  to  desist  from  the  labour  of  translating.  But 
a  habit,  begun  so  early,  and  continued  so  long,  was  not  entirely  to  be  laid  aside. 
The  "Imitations"  ho  published  firom  time  to  time  of  the  Epistles  and  Satires  of 
Horace,  and  of  Donne,  are  copies  not  much  less  faithful  to  their  originals^  than  his 
version  of  the  two  great  epic  poems  of  antiquity.  All  his  other  works,  derived  from 
his  own  invention,  were  now  confined  to  moral  or  satirical  subjects ;  the  "  Essay 
on  Man,"  the  *'  Satires  and  Epistles,"  and  the  •*  Dunciad."  The  last  of  these, 
consisting  of  three  books,  was  published  in  1728.  About  two  years  before  his  death 
he  added  a  fourth,  after  having  remodeled  the  whole,  and  injudiciously  substituted 
the  lively  Gibber  for  the  laborious  Theobald  as  the  hero.  In  1740  he  amused 
himself  by  editing  a  selection  of  Latin  poems,  by  Italian  writers,  in  two  volumes. 

Tlie  history  of  Pope's  Works  is  nearly  that  of  his  life.  When  he  had  collected 
the  subscriptions  and  other  profits  accruing  from  his  Homer,  he  prevailed  on  his 
father  to  dispose  of  his  estate  at  Binfield,  and  purchased  a  house  at  Twickenham,  to 
which  he  removed  with  his  parents.  Here,,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  visits  to 
London,  Oxford,  Bath,  and  the  houses  of  his  friends,  he  continued  to  reside  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  Ill  health  always  prevented  him  from  traveling  to  other 
countries,  for  which  the  desire  never  left  him.  Some  of  his  leisure  hours  at  homo 
were  diverted  by  the  care  of  ornamenting  his  house  and  gardens,  and  forming  a  grotto 
under  the  highway  that  intersected  his  grounds. 
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In  November,  17^7>  l^is  father  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  In  1733  he  lost 
his  mother,  whom,  in  her  declining  years,  he  had  nursed  with  the  most  assiduous 
tenderness.  After  her  death,  at  the  ago  of  ninety-three,  his  affections  centred  in 
Martha  Blount,  with  whom,  and  her  sister  Teresa,  his  acquaintance  had  commenced 
in  infancy  :  this  friendship  continued  throughout  his  life.  His  attachment  to  another 
female.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  terminated  more  unfortunately  ;  in  rejection 
and  scorn  on  one  side,  and  in  anger  and  revenge  on  the  other.  The  part  of  Pope's 
character  which  we  contemplate  with  most  pain,  is  his  sensitiveness  to  injury,  either|^ 
real' or  imagined ;  yet  it  is  to  this  disposition  that  our  language  is  indebted  for  the 
finest  models  of  a  keen  and  polished  satire.  As  he  was  violent  in  his  animosities,  so 
he  was  ardent  and  sincere  in  his  affections.  The  friends  in  whose  conversation  he 
most  delighted  were.  Gay,  Swift,  Pamell,  Jervas  the  painter,  Arbuthnot,  Atterbury, 
Harley,  and  St.  John.  He  was  early  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  great,  and 
continued  to  mix  in  their  society,  without  any  compromise  of  integrity  or  inde- 
pendence :  with  many  of  those  yet  more  eminent  for  wit  or  literature,  he  was  united 
by  the  closer  bond  of  sympathy  and  mutual  endearment.  No  English  poet  has  ever 
risen  from  so  humble  a  beginning,  to  so  great  personal  distinction. 

He  died  on  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1744,  after  suffering  much  from  his  complaints, 
yet  with  so  little  pain  at  last,  that  those  about  him  could  not  distinguish  the  time  at 
which  he  expired.  On  receiving  the  last  sacraments  from  the  priest,  he  said,  "  There 
is  nothing  that  is  meritorious  but  virtue  and  friendship,  and  indeed  friendship  itself  is 
only  a  part  of  virtue." 

He  appears  to  have  been  at  no  time  free  from  some  species  of  bodily  weakness  or 
malady,  of  which  a  head-ache  was  the  constant  symptom.  In  person  he  was 
diminutive  and  deformed :  when  a  child,  he  had  a  pleasing  and  even  beautiful 
countenance :  in  more  advanced  life  the  best  fcaturc^was  the  eye,  the  .Ii^jstrc  of  which 
was  remarkable.  His  bust,  by  Roubilliac,  exhibits  an  extremely  eager  and  sarcastic 
expression  in  the  lips,  strongly  indicative  of  his  character. 

It  may  afford  subject  for  reflection,  that  by  a  diligent  cultivation  of  one  natural 
talent,  seldom  much  esteemed  so  long  as  the  possessor  of  it  is  living,  a  puny  mis- 
I  shapen  and  sickly  being,  unfit  for  any  active  employment  of  life,  and  rarely  quitting 
'  the  roof  of  his  parents,  became  a  stay  to  those  parents  in  their  old  age,  the  restorer 
,  of  their  fortunes,  the  pride  of  their  house  ;  courted  by  the  powerful  and  wealthy ;  thp 
,  dread  of  his  enemies ;  and  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  his  age  and  countr}\\ 
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THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


lined  to  think  that  both  the  writers  of 
tnd  the  readers  of  them,  are  generally 
e  unreasonable  in  their  expectations, 
eem  to  fancy  the  world  must  approve 
hey  produce,  and  the  latter  to  imagine 
rs  are  obliged  to  please  them  at  any 
inks,  as  on  the  one  hand,  no  single  man 
h  a  right  of  controlling  the  opinions  of 
t ;  so,  on  the  other,  the  world  has  no 
oand,  that  the  whole  care  and  time  of 
liar  person  should  be  sacrificed  to  its 
ent.  Therefore  I  cannot  but  believe 
'B  and  readers  are  under  equal  obliga- 
a  much  iiune,  or  pleasure,  as  each  af- 
ther. 

le  acknowledges,  it  would  be  a  wild  no- 
ect  perfection  in  any  work  of  man :  and 
)uld  think  the  contrary  was  taken  for 
r  the  judgment  commonly  passed  upon 
critic  supposes  he  has  done  his  part, 
»  a  writer  to  have  fuled  in  an  expres- 
^  in  any  particular  point :  and  can  it 
ndered  at,  if  the  poets  in  general  seem 
3t  to  own  themselves  in  anv  error! 
I  as  one  side  will  make  no  allowances, 
will  be  brought  to  no  acknowledge- 


raid  this  extreme  zeal  on  both  sides 
d ;  poetry  and  criticism  being  by  no 
universal  concern  of  the  world,  but 
fair  of  idle  men  who  write  in  their  do- 
'  idle  men  who  read  there. 

,  upon  the  whole,  a  bad  author  deserves^ 
e  than  a  bad  critic  ;  for  a  writer's  en-' 
r  the  most  part,  is  to  please  his  readers, 
I  merely  through  the  misfortune  of  an 


ill  judgment ;  but  such  a  critic's  is  to  put  them 
out  of  humour :  a  design  ho  could  never  go  upon 
without  both  that  and  an  ill  temper. 

I  think  a  good  deal  may  be  said  to  extenuate  the 
fault  of  bad  poets.  What  we  call  a  genius,  is  hard 
to  be  distinguished,  by  a  man  himself,  from  a  strong 
inclination ;  and  if  his  genius  be  ever  so  great, 
he  cannot  at  first  discover  it  any  other  way,  than 
by  givinff  way  to  that  prevalent  propensity  which 
renders  him  the  more  liable  to  be  mistaken.  The 
only  method  he  has  is  to  make  the  experiment 
by  writing,  and  appealing  to  the  judgment  of 
others :  now  if  he  happens  to  viTite  ill  (which  is 
certainly  no  sin  in  itselQ  he  is  immediately  made 
an  object  of  ridicule.  I  wish  we  had  the  humanity 
to  reflect  that  even  the  worst  authors  might,  in 
their  endeavour  to  please  us,  deserve  somethine 
at  our  hands.  We  have  no  cause  to  quarrel  with 
them  but  for  their  obstinacy  in  persisting  to 
write;  and  this  too  may  admit  of  alleviating 
circumstances.  Their  particular  friends  may  be 
either  ignorant  or  insincere  ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  general  is  too  well-bred  to  shock  them 
with  a  truth,  which  generally  their  booksellers 
are  the  first  that  inform  them  of.  This  happens 
not  till  they  have  spent  too  much  of  their  time  to 
apply  to  any  profession  which  might  better  fit 
their  talents ;  and  till  such  talents  as  they  have 
are  so  far  discredited  as  to  be  but  of  small  service 
to  them.  For  (what  is  the  hardest  case  inuiginable) 
the  reputation  of  a  man  generally  depends  upon 
the  first  steps  he  makes  in  the  world  ;  and  people 
will  establiui  their  opinion  of  us,  from  what  we 
do  at  that  season  when  we  have  least  judgment  to 
direct  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  good  poet  no  sooner  com- 
municates his  works  wiUi  the  same  desire  of  in- 
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formation,  but  it  is  imagined  he  is  a  vain  yonng  | 
creature  given  up  to  the  ambition  of  fame  ;  when 
perhaps  the  poor  man  is  all  the  while  trembling 
with  the  fear  of  being  ridiculous.  If  he  is  made 
to  hope  he  may  please  the  world,  he  falls  under 
very  unlucky  circumstances ;  for,  from  the  mo- 
ment he  prints,  he  must  expect  to  hear  no  more 
truth,  than  if  he  were  a  prince  or  a  beauty.  If 
he  has  not  very  good  sense  (and  indeed  there  are 
twenty  men  of  wit  for  one  man  of  sense),  his  liv- 
ing thus  in  a  course  of  flattery  may  put  him  in 
no  small  danger  of  becoming  a  coxcomb :  if  he 
has,  he  will  consequently  have  so  much  diffidence 
as  not  to  reap  any  great  satisfaction  from  his 
praise ;  since,  if  it  be  given  to  his  face,  it  can 
scarce  be  distinguished  from  flattery,  and  if  in 
his  absence,  it  is  hard  to  be  certain  of  it  Were 
he  sure  to  be  conunended  by  the  best  and  most 
knowing,  he  is  as  sure  of  being  envied  by  the  worst 
and  most  ignorant,  which  are  the  majority ;  for 
it  is  with  a  fine  genius  as  with  a  fine  fashion, 
all  those  are  displeased  at  it  who  are  not  able 
to  follow  it :  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  esteem 
will  seldom  do  any  man  so  much  good,  as  ill-will 
does  him  harm.  Then  there  is  a  thii^i  class  of 
people,  who  make  the  largest  part  of  mankind, 
those  of  ordinary  or  indifferent  capacities ;  and 
these  (to  a  man)  will  hate,  or  suspect  him :  a 
hundred  honest  gentlemen  will  dread  him  as  a 
wit,  and  a  hundred  innocent  women  as  a  satirist. 
In  a  word,  whatever  be  his  fate  in  poetry,  it  is  ten 
to  one  but  he  must  give  up  all  the  reasonable  aims 
of  life  for  it.  There  are  mdeed  some  advantages 
accruing  from  a  genius  to  poetry,  and  they  are  all  I 
can  Hunk,  of :  the  agreeable  power  of  self-amuse- 
ment when  a  man  is  idle  or  alone  ;  the  privilege 
of  being  admitted  into  the  best  company ;  and 
the  freedom  of  saying  as  many  careless  things  as 
other  people,  without  being  so  severely  remarked 
upon. 

I  believe,  if  any  one,  early  in  his  life,  should 
contemplate  the  dangerous  fate  of  authors,  he 
would  scarce  be  of  their  number  on  any  consider- 
ation. The  life  of  a  wit  is  a  warfare  upon  earth  ; 
and  the  present  spirit  of  the  learned  world  is  sudi, 
that  to  attempt  to  serve  it  (any  way)  one  must 
have  the  constancy  of  a  martyr,  and  a  resolution 
to  suffer  for  its  sake.  I  could  wish  people  would 
believe,  what  I  am  pretty  certain  they  will  not, 
that  I  have  been  much  less  concerned  about  fiune 
than  I  durst  declare  till  this  occasion,  when  me- 
thinks  I  should  find  more  credit  than  I  could 
heretofore  :  since  my  writings  have  had  their  fate 
already,  and  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  prepossessing 
the  re^er  in  their  favour.  I  would  plead  it  as 
some  merit  in  me,  that  the  world  has  never  been 
prepared  for  these  trifles  by  prefaces,  biassed  by 
recommendation,  dazzled  with  the  names  of  great 
patrons,  wheedled  with  fme  reasons  and  pretences, 
or  troubled  with  excuses.  I  confess  it  was  want 
of  consideration  that  made  me  an  author  ;  I  writ 
because  it  amused  me  ;  I  corrected  because  it  was 
as  pleasant  to  me  to  correct  as  to  write ;  and  I 
published  because  I  was  told,  I  might  please  such 
as  it  was  a  credit  to  please.  To  what  degree  I 
have  done  this,  I  am  really  ignorant ;  I  had  too 
mnch  fondness  for  my  productions  to  judge  of 
them  at  first,  and  too  much  judgment  to  be  pleased 
with  them  at  last.    But  I  have  reason  to  think 


they  can  have  no  reputation  which  will  continue 
long,  or  which  deserves  to  do  so  ;  for  they  have 
always  fallen  short  not  ont;)'  of  what  I  read  of 
others,  but  even  of  my  own  ideas  of  poetry. 

If  any  one  should  imagine  I  am  not  in  earnest, 
I  desire  him  to  reflect  that  the  ancients  (to  say 
the  least  of  them)  had  as  much  genius  as  we  ;  and 
that  to  take  more  pains,  and  employ  more  time, 
cannot  fail  to  produce  more  complete  pieces. 
They  constantly  applied  themselves  not  only  to 
that  art,  but  to  that  single  branch  of  an  art,  to 
which  their  talent  was  most  powerfully  bent ;  and 
it  was  the  business  of  their  lives  to  correct  and 
finish  their  works  for  posterity.  If  we  can  pretend 
to  have  used  the  same  industry,  let  us  expect  tlie 
same  immortality ;  though  if  we  took  the  same 
care,  we  should  still  lie  under  a  further  misfor- 
tune :  they  writ  in  languages  that  became  universal 
and  everlasting,  while  ours  are  extremely  limited 
both  in  extent  and  in  duration.  A  mighty  founda- 
tion for  our  pride  !  when  the  utmost  we  can  hope, 
is  but  to  be  read  in  one  island,  and  to  be  thrown 
aside  at  the  end  of  one  age. 

All  that  is  left  us  is  to  recommend  our  produc- 
tions by  the  imitation  of  tlie  ancients  :  and  it  will 
be  found  true,  that  in  every  age,  the  highest  cha- 
racter for  sense  and  learning  has  been  obtained 
by  those  who  have  been  most  indebted  to  them. 
For,  to  say  truth,  whatever  is  very  good  sense, 
must  have  been  common  sense  in  all  times  ;  and 
what  we  call  learning,  is  but  the  knowledge  of  the 
sense  of  our  predecessors.  Therefore  tney  who 
say  our  thoughts  are  not  our  own,  because  they 
resemble  the  ancients,  may  as  well  say  our  faces 
are  not  our  own  because  they  are  like  our  fathers : 
and  indeed  it  is  very  unreasonable,  that  people 
should  expect  us  to  be  scholars,  and  yet  be  angry 
to  find  us  so. 

I  fairly  confess  that  I  have  served  myself  all  I 
oould  by  reading  ;  that  I  made  use  of  the  judg- 
ment of  authors  dead  and  living ;  that  I  omitt^ 
no  means  in  my  power  to  be  informed  of  my  errors, 
both  by  my  friends  and  enemies :  but  the  true 
reason  these  pieces  are  not  more  correct,  is  owing 
to  the  consideration  how  short  a  time  they,  and  1, 
have  to  live  :  one  may  be  ashamed  to  consume 
half  one's  days  in  bringing  sense  and  rhyme  to- 
gether :  and  what  critic  can  be  so  unreasonable, 
as  not  to  leave  a  man  time  enough  for  any  more 
serious  employment,  or  more  agreeable  amuse- 
ment t 

The  only  plea  I  shall  use  for  the  favour  of  the 
public,  is,  that  I  have  as  great  a  respect  for  it,  as 
most  authors  have  for  themselves  ;  and  that  I 
have  sacrificed  much  of  my  own  self-love  for  its 
sake,  in  preventing  not  only  many  mean  things 
from  seeing  the  light,  but  many  which  I  thought 
tolerable.  I  would  not  be  like  those  authors,  who 
forgive  themselves  some  particular  lines  for  the 
sake  of  a  whole  poem,  and  vice  versA  a  whole 
poem  for  the  sake  of  some  particular  lines.  I 
believe  no  one  qualification  is  so  likely  to  make  a 
good  writer,  as  the  power  of  rejecting  his  own 
thoughts  ;  and  it  must  be  this  (if  any  thing)  that 
can  give  me  a  chance  to  be  one.  For  what  I  have 
pnbltthed,  I  can  only  hope  to  be  pardoned  ;  but 


for  what  1  hare  buraed,  1  deserre  to  be  prused. 
Od  thii  kceoanl  the  world  ia  under  tome  obli- 
gUioD  to  me.  Mad  oocs  me  the  justice  iu  return, 
to  look  upon  oa  vence  at  mine  (bst  are  uut  in- 
serted in  thia  coilecIioD.  And  perhaps  notliing 
could  make  it  worth  my  while  to  own  what  are 
rbUj  »,  bat  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  ao  many 
doll  aod  immoral  thing!  aa,  partly  by  malice  and 
partly  by  ienorvice,  have  been  ascribed  to  me. 
I  must  furtner  acquit  myself  of  the  preaumption 
of  having  lent  my  name  lo  recommend  any  mis- 
eeUanioa,  or  worka  of  other  iqcd  ;  a  thine  1  never 
thought  beEoming  a  person  who  has  hardly  credit 
enough  to  aaawer  for  bis  Own. 

In  thia  office  of  collecting  my  pieces,  1  am  alto- 
gether DDorrtain,  whether  to  look  opoa  myaelf  ua 
a  maa  building  a  monument,  or  burying  die  dead. 

If  time  shall  make  it  the  former,  may  thetw 
poema  (aa  long  as  they  taut)  remain  na  a  t(«ti- 
mony,  that  tbeir  author  never  made  his  talents 
sabatTvient  lo  the  meaa  and  unworthy  ends  t  ~ 
jmrty  or  self-interest ;  the  (iradficatiou  of  pubti_ 
prejudices,  or  private  paasiune  ;  the  flattery  of  the 
nndeaerving,  or  the  insult  of  the  unfortunate.  If 
I  havo  written  well,  let  it  be  considered  that  'tis 
what  no  man  can  do  withont  good  sense,  a  quality 
thai  not  only  renders  one  capable  of  being  a  good 
writer,  but  a  good  man.  And  if  I  have  maie  any 
aequJHtioa  in  the  opinion  of  any  one  under  the 
Dotioa  of  the  former,  let  it  lie  continued  lo  me 
undnr  no  other  title  than  ihat  of  the  latter. 

Bnl  if  diis  publication  be  only  a  more  solemn 
fnoeral  of  my  remains,  I  desire  it  may  be  known 
that  I  die  iu  charity,  and  in  my  sensee  ;  witbout 
any  murmun  against  the  iustico  of  this  age,  or 
u^  mad  appeals  lo  piHtenty.  I  declare  1  sjuill 
think  the  world  in  the  right,  and  quietly  submit  to 
every  truth  which  time  shall  discover  to  the  pre- 
jodiee  of  these  writing!  ;  not  so  much  aa  B-ishing 
■0  imtioiial  a  thing,  as  tluit  every  body  should  be 
deoeived  merely  fur  my  credit.  Ilowever,  I  desire 
it  may  then  be  eonsidercd,  Ihat  there  are  very  few 
things  in  this  eollcclion  which  were  not  written 
ODder  the  age  of  five-and -twenty :  ao  that  my 
yooth  may  be  made  (as  it  never  fails  to  be  in 

nsTCT  ao  concerned  about  my  works  aa  to  vindi- 
1  in  itrint;  belie  vine,  if  ai 

ncnr  be  defended.  That  I  used  no  artifice  to 
niaB  or  oootinue  a  repulatiou,  depreciated  no  dead 
aalbor  I  was  obliged  to,  bribed  no  living  one  with 
Mjaat  piMO,  insulted  no  advenary  with  ill  lan- 
|»a|g;  or,  irtwn  I  could  not  attack  a  rival's 
■ni^  encouraged  reports  agaioat  his  morals. 
To  eoodude,  if  this  volume  pwiah,  let  it  serve  as 
a  waming  to  the  critics,  not  to  take  too  much 
psiia  for  the  future  to  destroy  sneh  things  aa  will 
(bi  af  tbemadvea  ;  and  a  mnunfo  men  to  some 
•(  Hf  Tain  MUlemporaries  the  poets,  to  teach 
ikiM  Hmt,  lAen  real  merit  Is  wanting,  it  avails 
asth^  to  have  been  encoaiaged  by  die  great, 
^mmatitd  by  the  eminent,  and  brouted  by  the 
^falie  in  gEDwal. 
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There  are  not,  I  believe,  a  greater  nui 
of  any  sort  of  verees  than  of  those  which  are  called 
Pastorals  ;  nor  a  Bmaller  than  of  tlioee  which  are 
truly  BO.  It  therefore  seems  necessary  to  giva 
some  account  af  this  kind  of  poem,  and  it  is  my 
design  to  comprise  in  this  ijiort  paper  the  suh- 
Btauce  of  those  numerous  dissertatious  that  critica 
have  made  on  the  subject,  williout  omitting  any 
of  tbeir  roles  in  my  own  favour.  You  will  also 
find  some  points  reconciled,  about  which  tliey 
Bocm  to  difier,  and  a  few  rcmariis,  which,  I  think, 
have  escaped  their  obncrtation. 

The  original  of  poetry  is  ascribed  to  liist  age 
which  ancceeded  the  creation  of  the  world  :  and 
as  the  keeping  of  florJiS  srcms  to  hove  been  the 
first  emploj-mcnt  of  mankind,  the  most  fncjeiit  sort 
of  poetry  was  probably  jiailoral'.  It  is  natural 
to  imapne,  that  lbs  leisure  of  those  ancient 
shepherds  admitting  and  inviting  some  diversion, 
none  was  so  proper  to  Ihat  solitary  and  scdentarv 
life  as  singing  ;  and  that  in  their  songs  they  took 
occasion  to  celebrate  their  own  felicity.  From 
hence  a  poem  was  invented,  and  afterwards  im- 
proved to  a  perfect  image  of  that  happy  time  ; 
which, by  giving  us  on  esteem  for  the  virtues  of  a 
foraicr Bge,miKlit  recommend  ihemlo  the  present. 
And  since  the  life  of  nhcpherds  was  sticnded  with 
more  tranquillity  limn  any  other  rural  employment, 
the  poets  chose  to  introduce  their  persons,  from 
whom  it  received  the  name  of  Pssloral. 

A  pastoral  ia  an  iinitsliun  of  the  action  of  a 
shepherd,  or  one  considered  under  that  character. 
The  form  of  this  imitation  is  dtunialic,  or  narra- 
tive, or  mixed  of  both';  the  fable  simple,  the 
manners  not  loo  polite  nor  too  nistic  ;  the  thoughia 
are  plain,  yet  adniit  a  little  quickness  and  passion, 
but  that  short  and  flowing  i  the  expression  humble, 
yet  OS  pure  aa  the  language  will  afford  ;  neat,  hut 
not  florid  ;  easy,  and  yet  Uvely.  In  short,  the 
fable,  manners,  thoughts,  and  expressions,  are  full 
of  the  greatest  siroplicily  in  nature. 

The  complete  character  of  this  poem  consists  in 
simplicity',  brevity,  and  delicary  ;  the  two  first 
of  which  render  aa  ecleguo  natursl,  and  the  Ust 
delii-hlful. 

If  we  would  copy  nature,  it  moy  lie  useful  to 
lake  this  ides  along  with  us,  that  pastoral  is  on 
image  of  what  they  call  the  golden  age.  So  that 
we  are  not  lo  dencribe  our  shepherds  as  shepbcrdB 
at  this  day  really  are,  but  as  they  may  be  con- 
ceived then  to  have  been  ;  when  the  best  of  men 
followed  the  emplovment.  To  eorry  this  resem- 
blance yet  further,  St  Mould  not  be  amiss  to  give 
these  shepherds  some  skill  in  aslmnumy,  as  lar  as 
it  may  be  useful  to  that  Mirt  of  life.  And  an  air 
of  piety  to  the  Gods  sliould  shine  through  tho 
poem,  which  BO  visibly  apivors  in  all  the  works  of 
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antiquity  :  and  it  ought  to  preserve  some  relish  of 
the  old  way  of  writing  ;  the  connexion  should  be 
loose,  the  narrations  and  descriptions  short  ^,  and 
the  periods  concise.  Yet  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
the  sentences  only  be  brief,  the  whole  eclogue 
should  be  so  too.  For  we  cannot  suppose  poetry 
in  those  days  to  have  been  the  business  of  men, 
but  their  recreation  at  vacant  hours. 

But  with  a  respect  to  the  present  age,  nothing 
more  conduces  to  make  these  composures  natural, 
than  when  some  knowledge  in  rural  affairs  is  dis- 
covered'. This  may  be  made  to  appear  rather 
done  by  chance  than  on  design,  and  sometimes  is 
best  shown  by  inference  ;  lest  by  too  much  study 
to  seem  natural,  we  destroy  that  easy  simplicity 
from  whence  arises  the  delight.  For  what  is  in- 
viting in  this  sort  of  poetry  proceeds  not  so  much 
from  the  idea  of  that  business,  as  of  the  tranquil- 
lity of  a  country  life. 

We  must  therefore  use  some  illusion  to  render 
a  pastoral  delightful  ;  and  this  consists  in  expos- 
ing the  best  side  only  of  a  shepherd's  life,  and  in 
concealing  its  miseries'.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  in- 
troduce shepherds  discoursing  together  in  a  natural 
way  ;  but  a  regard  must  be  hsA  to  the  subject ; 
that  it  contain  some  particular  beauty  in  itself, 
and  that  it  be  different  in  every  eclogue.  Besides, 
in  each  of  them  a  designed  scene  or  prospect  is  to 
be  presented  to  our  view,  which  should  likewise 
have  its  variety*.  This  variety  is  obtained  in  a 
great  degree  by  frequent  comparisons,  drawn 
from  the  most  agreeable  objects  of  the  country  ; 
by  interrogations  to  things  inanimate  ;  by  beauti- 
ful digressions,  but  those  short ;  sometimes  by 
insisting  a  little  on  circumstances  ;  and  lastly,  by 
elegant  turns  on  the  words,  which  render  the 
numbers  extremely  sweet  and  pleasing.  As  for 
the  numbers  themselves,  though  they  are  properly 
of  the  heroic  measure,  they  should  be  the  smoothest, 
the  most  easy  and  flowing  imaginable. 

It  is  by  rules  like  these  that  we  ought  to  judge 
of  pastonl.  And  since  the  instructions  given  for 
any  art  are  to  be  delivered  as  that  art  is  in  per- 
fection, they  must  of  necessity  be  derived  from 
those  in  whom  it  is  acknowledged  so  to  be.  It  is 
therefore  from  the  practice  of  Theocritus  and 
Virgil  (the  only  undisputed  authors  of  pastoral) 
that  the  critics  have  drawn  the  foregoing  notions 
concerning  it. 

Theocritus  excels  all  others  in  nature  and  sim- 
plicity. The  subjects  of  his  Idyllia  are  purely 
pistoral ;  but  he  is  not  so  exact  in  his  persons, 
having  introduced  reapers^  and  fishermen  as  well 
as  shepherds.  He  is  apt  to  be  too  long  in  his 
descriptions,  of  which  that  of  the  cup  in  the  first 
pastoral  is  a  remarkable  instance.  In  the  manners 
he  seems  a  little  defective,  for  his  swains  are 
sometimes  abusive  and  immodest,  and  perhaps 
too  much  inclining  to  rusticity  ;  for  instance,  in 
his  fourth  and  fifth  Idyllia.  But  'tis  enough  that 
all  others  learnt  their  excellencies  from  him,  and 
that  his  dialect  alone  has  a  secret  charm  in  it, 
which  no  other  could  ever  attain. 

Virgil,  who  copies  Theocritus,  refines  upon  his 

1  Rapin,   Reflex,    sur  I'Art  Poet  d'Arist  p.  8.  Refl. 
ZzvlL 
«  Pref.  to  Vlrj?.  Past  to  Dryd.  Vii^. 
s  Fontcncllu'«  Disc,  of  Pastoralg. 
*  See  the  forenicntioned  Proftu!e. 
»  e£PI2TAI,  IdyL  z.  and  AiVI£I2.  Id/L  xxi. 


original ;  and  in  all  points,  where  judgment  is 
principally  ooncemed,  he  is  nmch  superior  to  his 
master.  Though  some  of  his  subjects  are  not 
pastoral  in  themselves,  but  only  seem  to  be  such  ; 
they  liave  a  wonderful  variety  in  them,  which 
the  Greek  wafl  a  stranger  to  ^.  He  exce^  him 
in  regularity  and  brenty,  and  falls  short  of  him  in 
nothing  but  simplicity  and  propriety  of  style  ;  the 
first  of  which  perhaps  was  the  fault  of  his  age, 
and  the  last  of  his  language. 

Among  the  modems,  their  success  has  been 
greatest  who  have  most  endeavoured  to  make 
these  ancients  their  pattern.  The  most  consider- 
able genius  appears  in  the  famous  Tasso  and  our 
Spenser.  Tasso  in  liis  Aminta  has  as  far  excelled 
all  the  pastoral  writers,  as  in  liis  Gierusalenmie 
he  has  outdone  the  epic  poets,  of  his  country. 
But  as  this  piece  seems  to  have  been  the  original 
of  a  new  sort  of  poem,  the  Pastoral  Comedy,  in 
Italy,  it  cannot  so  well  be  considered  as  a  copy  of 
the  ancients.  Spenser's  Calendar,  in  Mr.  Dryden's 
opinion,  is  the  most  complete  work  of  this  kind 
which  any  nation  has  produced  ever  since  the 
time  of  Virgil*^.  Not  but  that  he  may  be  thought 
imperfect  in  some  few  points.  His  eclogues  are 
somewhat  too  long,  if  we  compare  them  with  the 
ancients.  He  is  sometimes  too  allegorical,  and 
treats  of  matters  of  religion  in  a  pastoral  style,  as 
the  Mantuan  had  done  before  him.  He  has  em- 
ployed the  lyric  measure,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  the  old  poets.  His  stanza  is  not  still 
the  same,  nor  always  well  chosen.  This  last  nuiy 
be  the  reason  his  expression  is  sometimes  not  con- 
cise enough  ;  for  the  Tetrastic  has  obliged  him  to 
extend  his  sense  to  the  length  of  four  lines,  which 
would  have  been  more  closely  confined  in  the 
couplet. 

In  the  manners,  thoughts,  and  characters,  he 
comes  near  to  Tlieocritus  himself;  though,  not- 
withstanding all  the  care  he  has  taJcen,  he  is  cer- 
tainly inferior  in  his  dialect :  for  the  Doric  had 
its  beauty  and  propriety  in  the  time  of  Theocritus ; 
it  was  used  in  part  of  Greece,  and  frequent  in  the 
mouths  of  manv  of  the  great^t  persons  :  whereas 
the  old  English  and  country  phrases  of  Spenser 
were  either  entirely  obsolete,  or  spoken  only  by 
people  of  the  lowest  condition.  As  there  is  a 
difference  betwixt  simplicity  and  rusticity,  so  the 
expression  of  simple  thoughts  should  be  plain,  but 
not  clownish.  The  addition  he  has  made  of  a 
Calendar  to  his  eclogues,  is  very  beautiful ;  since 
by  this,  besides  the  general  moral  of  innocence 
and  simplicitv,  which  is  common  to  other  authors 
of  pastoral,  he  has  one  peculiar  to  himself;  he 
compares  human  life  to  the  several  seasons,  and 
at  once  exposes  to  his  readers  a  view  of  the  great 
and  little  worlds,  in  their  various  changes  and 
aspects.  Yet  the  scrupulous  division  of  his  pas- 
torals into  months,  has  obliged  him  either  to  repeat 
the  same  description,  in  other  words,  for  three 
months  together ;  or,  when  it  was  exhausted 
before,  entirely  to  omit  it :  whence  it  comes  to 
pass  that  some  of  his  eclogues  (as  the  sixth,  eighth, 
and  tenth,  for  example)  have  nothing  but  their 
titles  to  distinguish  them.  The  reason  is  evident, 
because  the  year  has  not  that  variety  in  it  to  fur- 


•  Rapto,  Refl.  on  Arist  partii.  rcfl.xxvii.— Prcf.  to  the 
Eel  in  Dryden's  VirR. 
f  Dedioatton  to  Virg.  EcL 


SPRING. 


nreiy  month  with  »  particular  description,  as 
f  every  season. 

the  following  eclogues  I  shall  only  say  that 
four  comprenend  all  the  subjects  which  the 
s  upon  Theocritus  and  Virgil  will  allow  to  be 
r  pastoral :  that  they  have  as  much  variety 
icription,  in  respect  of  the  several  seasons,  as 
tar's ;  that  in  order  to  add  to  this  variety, 
everal  times  of  the  day  are  observed,  the 
employments  in  each  season  or  time  of  day, 
iie  rural  scenes  or  places  proper  to  such 
>ymcnt8  ;  not  without  some  regard  to  the 
iX  ages  of  man,  and  the  different  passions 
r  to  each  age. 

t  after  all,  '5  they  have  anv  merit,  it  is  to  be 
uted  to  some  good  old  authors,  whose  works 
had  leisure  to  study,  so  I  hope  I  have  not 
"d  care  to  imitate. 


SPRING: 

THE  FIRST  PASTORAL  ^,  OR 

IBamon. 

TO  Sm  WILLIAM  TRUMBAL*. 

'  in  these  fields  I  try  the  sylvan  strains, 
)lu6h  to  sport  on  Windsor's  blissful  plains'  : 


Fa«torals  were  written  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
tbrongh  the  hands  of  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Wycher- 
.  Granville  afterwards  Lord  Lansdown,  Sir  William 
mU,  Dr.  Garth,  Lord  Halifax,  Lord  Somers,  Mr. 
raring,  and  othera.  All  these  gave  our  author  the 
It  encouragement,  and  particularly  Mr.  Walsh, 
Mr.  Dryden,  in  his  postscript  to  Virgil,  calls  the 
ritic  of  his  age.  "  The  outhor  (says  he)  seems  to 
fc  particolar  genius  for  this  kind  of  poetry,  and  a 
ent  that  much  exceeds  his  years.  He  has  taken 
•teely  from  the  ancients.  But  what  he  has  mixed  of 
Tx  with  theirs  is  no  way  inferior  to  what  he  has 
from  them.  It  is  not  flattery  at  all  to  say,  that 
bad  written  nothing  so  good  at  his  ag&  His  preface 
'  jodicious  and  learned."  Letter  to  Mr.  Wycherley, 
06w  The  Lord  Lansdown,  about  the  same  time,  men- 
S  the  youth  of  our  poet,  says  (in  a  printed  letter  of 
aracter  of  BIr.  Wycherley,)  "  that  if  he  goes  on  as  ho 
M^nn  in  the  pastoral  way,  as  Yirgil  first  tried  his 
th,  we  may  hope  to  see  English  poetry  vie  with  the 
1,"  &C.  Notwithstandingihe  early  time  of  their  pro- 
a.  the  author  esteemed  these  as  the  most  correct  in 
rsification,  and  musical  in  the  numbers,  of  all  his 
.  The  reason  for  his  labouring  them  into  so  much 
Bwasi  doubtless,  that  this  sortof  poetry  derives  almost 
tlebcanty  from  a  natural  ease  of  thought  and  smooth- 
'  verse ;  whereaathat  of  most  other  kinds  oonaiBta  in 
ength  and  fttlncaS'  of  both.  In  a  letter  of  his  to  Mr. 
atMHit  this  time,  we  find  an  enumeration  of  several 
a  in  vertification,  which  perhaps  have  never  been 
f  observed  in  any  English  poem,  except  in  these 
als.  They  were  not  printed  till  1709. 
\T  anthor^s  friendship  with  this  gentleman  com- 
d  at  very  unequal  years ;  he  was  under  sixteen, 
r  Waiiam  above  sixty,  and  had  lately  resigned  his 
nxMot  of  Secretary  of  State  to  King  William. 
Prima  Syracosio  dignata  est  ludere  versu 
^fo•tra,  nee  erabnit  sylvas  habitare,  ThalLa.** 
>  the  general  exordium  and  opening  of  the  Pastorals, 
tatioo  of  the  sixth  of  Virgil,  which  some  have  there- 
t  improbably  thought  to  have  been  thefirst  originally, 
bcgbmings  of  the  other  three  Pastorals,  he  imitatea 
riy  those  which  now  stand  first  of  the  three  chief 
n  this  kind,  Speoser,  Viigil,  Theocritiia. 


Fair  Thames,  flow  gently  from  thy  sacred  spring, 
While  on  thy  banks  Sicilian  Muses  sing  ; 
Let  vernal  airs  through  trembling  osiers  play. 
And  Albion's  cliffs  resound  the  rural  lay. 

You,  that  too  wise  for  pride,  too  good  for  power. 
Enjoy  the  glory  to  be  great  no  more. 
And  carrying  with  you  all  the  world  can  boast. 
To  all  the  world  illustriously  are  lost ! 
O  let  my  muse  her  slender  reed  inspire, 
Till  in  your  native  shades  *  you  tune  the  lyre  : 
So  when  the  nightingale  to  rest  removes. 
The  thrush  may  chant  to  the  forsaken  groves. 
But  charm'd  to  silence,  listens  while  she  sings. 
And  all  the  aerial  audience  clap  their  wings. 

Soon  as  the  flocks  shook  off  Uie  nightly  dews. 
Two  swains,  whom  love  kept  wakeful,  and  the  muse, 
Pour'd  o'er  the  whitening  vale  their  fleecy  care. 
Fresh  as  the  mom,  and  as  the  season  fair : 
The  dawn  now  blushing  on  the  mountain's  ude. 
Thus  Daphnis  spoke,  and  Strephon  thus  replied. 

DAPHNIS. 

Hear  how  the  birds,  on  every  blooming  spray. 
With  joyous  music  wake  the  dawning  day  I 
Why  sit  we  mute,  when  early  linnets  sing, 
When  warbling  Philomel  salutes  the  spring  t 
Why  sit  we  sad,  when  Phosphor  shines  so  clear. 
And  lavish  nature  paints  the  purple  year  I 

STREPHON. 

Sing  then,  and  Damon  shall  attend  the  strain. 
While  yon  slow  oxen  turn  the  furrow'd  plain. 
Here  the  bright  crocus  and  blue  violet  glow. 
Here  western  winds  on  breathing  roses  blow. 
I'll  stake  yon  lamb,  that  near  the  fountiun  plays. 
And  from  the  brink  his  dancing  shade  surveys* 

DAPHNIS. 

And  I  this  bowl,  where  wanton  ivy  twines, 
And  swelling  clusters  bend  the  curling  vines* : 
Four  figures  rising  from  the  work  appear. 
The  various  seasons  of  the  rolling  year ; 
And  what  is  that,  which  binds  the  radiant  sky, 
Where  twelve  fair  signs  in  beauteous  order  lie  t 

DAMON. 

Then  sing  by  turns,  by  turns  the  Muses  sing, 
Now  hawthorns  blossom,  now  the  daisies  spring, 
Now   leaves  the   trees,  and  flowers  adorn   the 

ground* ; 
Begin,  the  vales  shall  every  note  rebound. 

A  shepherd's  boy  (he  seeks  no  better  name)— 
Beneath  the  shade  a  spreading  beech  displays,— 
Thyrsis,  the  music  of  tliat  murmuring  spring,— 
are  manifestly  imitations  of 
*•  —A  shepherd's  boy  (no  better  do  him  call)  " 
**  — Tityre,  tu  patule  rocubans  sub  tegmine  fagL" 
**  — AJi;  T<  ri  yptfiv^ifftet  xeti  it  irirOfy  mtwikt,  rnm,^ 

*  Sir  W.  Trumbal  was  bom  in  Windaor-forest.  to  which 
he  retreated  after  he  had  retdgned  the  post  of  Socretaij  of 
State  of  King  William  lU. 

^  "  Lenta  quibus  tomo  facili  superaddita  vitis, 
DifiTusos  hcderA  vestit  pallente  corymboa." — Vmo. 
The  Shepherd's  hesitation  at  the  name  of  the  Zodiac  imi- 
tates that  in  Virgil, 

**  Et  quia  fuit  alter, 
Descripsit  radio  totum  qui  gentibus  orbem  ?  " 

•  Literally  from  VirgU. 

**  Altemis  dicetis,  amant  altema  Camoense : 
Et  nunc  omnia  ager,  nunc  omnis  parturit  arbos ; 
JNuno  firondent  qrlvs,  nunc  formosissimus  annui.** 


(i 


PASTORALS. 


SniRPHON. 

Inspire  me,  Phoebus,  in  my  Delia's  praise. 
With   Waller's  strains,  or  Granville's*  moving 

laysl 
A  milk-white  bull  shall  at  your  altars  stand, 
That  threats  a  light,  and  spurns  the  rising  sand'. 

DAPHKIS. 

O  Love  !  for  Sylvia  let  me  gain  the  prize. 
And  moke  my  tongue  victorious  as  her  eyes : 
No  lambs  or  sheep  for  victims  I'll  impart. 
Thy  victim.  Love,  shall  be  the  shepherd's  heart. 

STBEPHON. 

Mo  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain, 
Then  hid  in  shades,  eludes  her  eager  swain  ; 
But  feigns  a  laugh,  to  see  me  search  around, 
And  by  that  laugh  the  willing  fair  is  found. 

DAPHNIS. 

The  sprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green. 
She  runs,  but  hopes  she  docs  not  run  unseen  ; 
While  a  kind  glance  at  her  pursuer  flics'. 
How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes ! 

STRBPHON. 

O'er  golden  sands  let  rich  Pactolus  flow, 
And  trees  weep  amber  on  the  banks  of  Po  ; 
Bright  Thames's  shores  the  brightest  beauties  yield, 
Fei^  here  my  lambs,  I'll  seek  no  distant  field. 

DAPHNIS. 

Celestial  Venus  haunts  Idalia's  groves  ; 
Diana  Cynthus,  Ceres  Hybla  loves  ; 
If  Windsor-shades  delight  the  matchless  maid, 
Cynthus  and  Hybla  yield  to  Windsor-shade. 

BTREPHOir. 

All  nature  mourns*,  the  skies  relent  in  showers, 
Husli'd  are  the    birds,  and  closed  the  drooping 

flowers ; 
If  Delia  smile,  the  flowers  begin  to  spring. 
The  skies  to  brighten,  and  the  birds  to  sing. 

DAPHNIS. 

All  nature  laughs,  the  groves  are  fresh  and  £ur. 
The  sun's  mild  lustre  warms  the  vital  air ; 
If  Sylvia  smiles,  new  glories  gild  the  shore. 
And  vanquish 'd  nature  seems  to  charm  no  more. 

8TREPH0N. 

In  spring  the  fields,  in  autumn  hills  I  love. 
At  mom  the  plains,  at  noon  the  shady  grove. 
But  Delia  always  ;  absent  from  her  sight. 
Nor  plains  at  mom,  nor  groves  at  noon  delight. 

DAPHiriS. 

Sylvia's  like  autumn  ripe,  yet  mild  as  May, 
More  bright  than  noon,  yet  fresh  as  early  day  ; 
Even  spring  displeases,  when  she  shines  not  here  ; 
But  blest  with  her,  'tis  spring  thronghout  the  year. 


1  Goorge  Onnville,  afterwards  Lord  Lansdown.  known 
for  his  PoemB,  most  of  which  hecomposed  reiy  young,  and 
proposed  Waller  as  his  modeL 

«  Virg. — *•  Paseite  taurum, 

Qui  oomu  petal,  et  pedibos  Jam  q)argat  arenom." 

•  Imitation  of  Virgil— 

**  Male  me  Galatea  petit,  lasciTft  pnella, 
Et  fugit  ad  salices,  sed  so  oupit  ante  vlderi." 

*  *'  Aret  ager,  vitio  moriens  sitit  a£ris  hcrba,**  &a 
**  Phjrllidis  adventu  noatna  nemua  omne  vir^t* 

Yaw. 


SniEPHON. 

Say,  Daphnis,  say,  in  what  glad  soil  appears, 
A  wondrous  tree  that  sacred  monarclis  bearsS  ; 
Tell  me  but  this,  and  111  disclaim  the  prize. 
And  give  the  conquest  to  thy  Sylvia's  eyes. 

DAPHNIS. 

Nay  tell  me  first,  in  what  more  happy  fields 
The  thistle  springs,  to  which  the  lily  yields* : 
And  then  a  nobler  prize  I  will  resign  ; 
For  Sylvia,  charming  Sylvia,  shall  be  thine. 

DAMON. 

Cease  to  contend,  for,  Daphnis,  I  decree. 
The  bowl  to  Strephon,  and  tlie  hanh  to  thee  : 
Blest  swiuns,  whose  nymphs  in  every  grace  excel ; 
Blest  nymphs,  whose  swains   those  graces  sing 

so  well ! 
Now  rise,  and  haste  to  yonder  woodbine  bowers, 
A  soft  retreat  from  sudden  vernal  showers  ; 
The  turf  with  rural  dainties  shall  be  crown'd. 
While  opening  blooms  diffuse  their  sweets  around. 
For  see  !  the  gathering  fiocks  to  shelter  tend. 
And  from  the  Pleiads  fruitful  showers  descend. 


SUMMER: 

THB   SBOONI)    PASTORAL,   OR 

flUiitf. 

TO  DR.  GARTH. 

A  shepherd's  boy  (he  seeks  no  better  name) 
Led  forth  his  flocks  along  the  silver  Thame, 
Where  dancing  sun-beams  on  the  waters  play'd^. 
And  verdant  udcrs  form'd  a  quivering  shade. 
Soft  as  he  moum'd,  the  streams  forgot  to  flow. 
The  flocks  around  a  dumb  compassion  show. 
The  Naiads  wept  in  every  watery  bower. 
And  Jove  consented  in  a  silent  shower*. 

Accept,  O  Ga&th'  !  the  Muse's  early  lays. 
That  adds  this  wreath  of  ivy  to  thy  bays ; 
Hear  what  from  Love  unpractised  hearts  endure, 
From  Love,  the  sole  disease  thou  canst  not  cure. 

Ye  shady  beeches,  and  ye  cooling  streams. 
Defence  from  Phoebus',  not  from  Cupid*s  beams, 
To  you  I  mourn,  nor  to  the  deaf  I  sing^^*. 
The  woods  shall  answer,  and  their  echo  ring''. 
The  hills  and  rocks  attend  my  doleful  lay. 
Why  art  thou  prouder  and  more  hard  than  they  t 

»  An  allusion  to  the  Royal  Oak,  in  which  Charles  IL 
had  been  hid  from  the  pursuit  after  the  battle  at  Worcester. 

•  Alludes  to  the  devioo  of  the  Soots  monarchs,  the 
thistle,  worn  by  Queen  Anne ;  and  to  the  arms  of  France, 
the  fleur-de-ly&  The  two  riddles  are  in  imitation  of  those 
in  Yirg.  EcL  liL 

**  Dio,  quibuB  in  terris  inscripti  nomina  Repum 
Nasoantnr  Flwett  et  Phyllida  solos  habeto." 
T  The  soone  of  this  pastoral  by  the  rirer  side,  soitablt 
to  the  heat  of  the  seascm ;  the  time,  noon. 
«  **  Jupiter  etleto  desoendet  plurimus  imbri.**— YiiM. 

*  Dr.  Samuel  Garth,  author  of  "  The  Dispensary,"  was 
one  of  the  first  friends  of  our  poet,  whose  acquaintance 
with  him  began  at  fourteen  or  fifteen.  Their  friendship 
continued  fh>m  the  year  1703  to  1718,  which  waa  that  of 
his  death. 

10  «« If  on  canimua  surdis,  respondent  omnia  qrlvc" 

1^  A  line  out  of  Spenser's  Epithalamion. 


L 


AUTUMN. 


The  blntinff  sheen)  with  my  complaintB  agree, 
They  parehM  with  heat,  and  I  ii^lamed  by  thiee. 
The  soltry  Sirius  bums  the  thirsty  pUins, 
While  in  thy  heart  eternal  winter  reigns. 

Where   stray    ye,    Muses,   in  w^t  lawn  or 
groreS 
While  your  Alexis  pines  in  hopeless  love  t 
In  those  fair  fields  where  sacred  Isis  glides. 
Or  else  where  Cam  his  winding  vales  divides  ! 
As  in  the  cxystal  spring  I  view  my  face', 
Fresh-riaing  blushes  paint  the  waitery  glass  ; 
But  sinee  those  graces  please  thy  eyes  no  more, 
I  shmi  the  fountiuns  which  I  sought  before. 
Once  I  was  skilled  in  every  herb  that  grew. 
And  every  plant  that  drinks  the  mommg  dew  ; 
Ah,  wretched  shepherd,  what  avails  thy  art. 
To  cure  thy  lambs,  but  not  to  heal  thy  heart  1 

Lei  other  swains  attend  the  rural  care. 
Feed  fairer  flocks,  or  richer  fleeces  shear : 
But  nigh  yon  mountain  let  me  tune  my  lays, 
Embrace  my  love,  and  bind  my  brows  with  bays. 
That  flute  is  mine  which  Colin's*  tuneful  breath 
Insfired  when  living,  and  bequeathed  in  death  4 : 
He  said  ;  Alexia,  take  this  j^pe,  the  same 
That  taught  the  sroves  my  Itonlinda's  name : 
But  now  the  reels  shall  hang  on  yonder  tree, 
For  ever  silent,  since  despiseid  by  thee. 
Oh  !  were  I  made  by  some  transforming  power 
The  captive  bird  that  sings  within  thy  bower  I 
Then  might  my  voice  thy  listening  ears  employ. 
And  I  those  kisses  he  receives  enjoy. 

And  yet  my  numbers  please  the  rural  throng, 
Rough  satvrs  dance,  and  Pan  applauds  the  song  : 
The  nymphs,  forsaking  every  cave  and  spring, 
Their  early  fruit  and  milk-white  turtles  bring  ! 
Each  amorous  njrmph  prefers  her  gifts  in  vam. 
On  you  their  gifte  are  all  bestow'd  again. 
For  you  the  swains  their  fairest  flowers  design, 
And  in  one  garland  all  their  beauties  join  ; 
Accent  the  wreath  which  you  deserve  alone. 
In  whom  all  beauties  are  comprised  in  one. 

See  what  delights  in  sylvan  scenes  appear  I 
Descending  gods  have  found  Elysium  here^. 
In  woods  bnght  Venus  with  Adonis  strav*d. 
And  chaste  Diana  haunts  the  forest-shade. 
Come,  lovely  nymph,  and  bless  the  silent  hours. 
When  swains  from  shearing  seek  their  nightly 

bowers; 
When  weary  reapers  quit  the  sultry  field, 
And  crown'd  with  com  their  thanks  to  Ceres  yield. 
Thk  harmless  grove  no  lurking  viper  hides. 
But  in  my  breast  the  serpent  Love  abides. 
Here  bees  from  blossoms  sip  the  rosy  dew. 
But  your  Alexis  knows  no  sweets  but  yon. 

>  **  Que  nentora,  ant  qol  vos  nltns  habnere,  puellc 
Nalde*.  indigno  cam  OalliM  amore  periret  ? 
Nam  neqae  PamaMl  vobb  Jnga,  nam  neque  Pindl 
UUa  monun  fooere,  neque  Aonia  Asanlppe." 

Yiao.  out  of  Thioc 

*  Tixf!!  again,  from  the  Cjdops  of  Theocritus* 

"Nuper  me  in  littore  vidi, 
Cmn  plaoidmn  ventie  staret  mare ;  non  ego  Daphnim, 
JudSce  te,  metuam.  ri  nunquam  fallat  imago." 

*  The  name  taken  by  Spcnier  in  his  Eclogues,  where  hk 
MlrtHM  ia  celebrated  under  that  of  Roaalinda. 

*  **  Est  mihi  disparibua  Mptcm  compoota  dcntls 

Fifttula,  DamoFtaa  dono  mihi  quam  dedit  olim, 
Eft  dixit  moriena,  Tc  none  habet  ista  lecundum.  ** 

YiRO.  EcL  iL 

*  **  Habitamnt  Dt  qooque  t^lvas.**— Tnta 

**  Et  fijrmoeiM  ovea  ad  flumina  pavit  Adooia"— Idem. 


0  deign  to  visit  our  forsaken  seats. 
The  mossy  fountains,  and  the  green  retreats  I 
Where'er  you  walk,  cool  gales  shall  fan  the  glade. 
Trees,  where  you  sit,  shall  crowd  into  a  shade  : 
Where'er  you  tread,  the  blushing  flowers  shall  rise, 
And  all  things  flourish  where  you  turn  your  eyesi. 
O  I  how  I  long  with  you  to  pass  my  days. 
Invoke  the  Mum's,  and  resound  your  praise  ! 
Your  praise  the  birds  shall  chant  in  every  grove^ 
And  winds  shall  waft  it  to  the  powers  above*. 
But  would  you  sing,  and  rival  Orpheus'  strain. 
The  wondering  forests  soon  should  dance  again. 
The  moving  mountains  hear  the  powerful  call. 
And  headlong  streams  hang  listening  in  their  fall ! 
But  see,  the  shepherds  shun  the  noon-day  heat. 
The  lowing  herds  to  murmuring  brooks  retreat, 
To  closer  shades  the  panting  flocks  remove  ; 
Ye  gods  !  and  is  there  no  relief  for  love^  I 
But  soon  the  sun  with  milder  rays  descends 
To  the  cool  ocean,  where  his  journey  ends. 
On  me  Love's  fiercer  flames  for  over  prey, 
By  night  he  scorches,  as  he  bums  by  day. 


AUTUMN: 

THE   THIRD    PASTORAL*,   OB 

1kV\M  ant»  flegon. 


TO  MR.  WYCHERLEY. 

Beneath  the  shade  a  spreading  beech  displays, 
Hylas  and  iEgon  sung  their  rural  lays  ; 
This  moum'd  a  faithless,  that  an  absent  love. 
And  Delia's  name  and  Doris'  fill'd  the  grove. 
Ye  Mantuan  nymphs,  your  sacred  succour  bring  ; 
Hylas  and  iEgon's  rural  lays  I  sing. 

Thou,  whom  the  Nine*  with  Plautus'  wit  inspire, 
The  art  of  Terence,  and  Menandcr's  fire  ; 
Whose  sense  instructs  us,  and  whose  humour 
charms,  [warms! 

Whose   ju(^ment    sways    us,  and  whose  spirit 
Oh,  akill'd  in  nature  !  see  the  hearts  of  swains, 
Their  artless  passions,  and  their  tender  pains. 

Now  setting  Phoabus  shone  serenely  bright, 
And  fleecy  clouds  were  streak'd  with  purple  light ; 
When  tuneful  Hylas  with  melodious  moan,  [groan. 
Taught  rocks  to  weep,  and  made  the  mountains 

Go,  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  sighs  away  1 
To  Delm's  ear  the  tender  notes  convey. 
As  some  sad  turtle  his  lost  love  deplores. 
And  with  deep  murmurs  fills  the  sounding  shores ; 
Thus,  far  from  Delia,  to  the  winds  I  mourn 
Alike  unheard,  unpitied,  and  forlorn. 

Go,  gentle  miles,  and  bear  my  sighs  along  ! 
For  her,  the  feather'd  quires  neglect  their  song  : 


•  *«  Partam  aliqaam,  vcnti,  divfim  referatia  ad  auraa.** 

Yma. 
7  **  Me  tamen  urit  amor,  quis  onim  modus  adait  amori  ?** 

Ymo. 

•  Thia  pastoral  conslHts  of  two  parts,  like  the  eighth  of 
Virgil :  Tlio  Scene,  a  Hill,  tho  Time  at  8un-eet. 

•  Mr.  Wycherley.  a  famous  author  of  comediea ;  of  which 
the  most  celebrated  were  tho  Plain  Dealer  and  Countr% 
Wife,  llo  was  a  writer  of  infinite  spirit,  satire,  and  wit. 
The  only  objection  made  to  him  was,  that  ho  had  too 
much.  However,  he  was  followed  in  tho  same  way  by  Mr. 
Congreve,  though  with  a  little  more  oorrcctm 
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PASTORALS. 


For  her,  the  limes  their  pleasing  shades  deny ; 
For  her,  the  lilies  hang  Uieir  heads  and  die. 
Ye  flowers  that  droop,  forsaken  by  tlie  spring, 
Ye  bii\ls  diat,  left  by  summer,  cease  to  sing. 
Ye  trees  that  fade  when  autumn-heats  remove. 
Say,  is  not  absence  death  to  those  who  love  t 

Go,  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  sighs  away  I 
Cursed  be  the  fields  that  cause  my  Delia's  stay ; 
Fade  every  blossom,  wither  every  tree, 
Die  every  flower,  and  perish  all,  but  she. 
What  have  I  said  i  where-cr  my  Delia  flies, 
Let  spring  attend,  and  sudden  flowers  anso  ; 
Let  opening  roses  knotted  oaks  adorn. 
And  liquid  amber  drop  from  every  thorn  ^ 

Go,  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  sighs  along  I 
The  birds  shall  cease  to  tune  their  evening  song. 
The  winds  to  breathe,  the  waving  woods  to  move. 
And  streams  to  murmur,  ere  I  cease  to  love. 
Not  bubbling  fountains  to  the  thirsty  swain'. 
Not  balmy  sleep  to  labourers  faint  with  pain. 
Not  showers  to  larks,  nor  sunshine  to  the  bee. 
Are  half  so  charming  as  thy  sight  to  me. 

Go,  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  sighs  away  ! 
Come,  Delia,  come  ;  ah,  why  this  long  delay  ! 
Thro'  rocks  and  caves  the  name  of  Delia  sounds, 
Delia,  each  cave  and  echoing  rock  rebounds. 
Ye  powers,  what  pleasing  frenzy  soothes  my  mind  I 
Do  lovers  dream,  or  is  my  Doha  kind'  t 
She  comes,  my  Delia  comes  1    Now  cease  my  lay^ 
And  cease,  ye  gales,  to  bear  my  sighs  away  I 

Next  iEgon  sung,  while  Windsor  groves  admired ; 
Rehearse,  ye  Muses,  what  yourselves  inspired. 

Resound,  ye  hills,  resound  my  mournful  strain  1 
Of  perjured  Doris,  dying  I  complain  : 
Here,  where  the  mountains,  lessening  as  they  rise. 
Lose  the  low  vales,  and  steal  into  the  skies  ; 
While  labouring  oxen,  spent  with  toil  and  heat, 
In  their  loose  traces  from  the  field  retreat : 
While  curling  smokes  from  village-tops  are  seen^ 
And  the  fleet  shades  glide  o'er  the  dusky  green. 

Resound,  ye  hills,  resound  my  mournful  lay ! 
Beneath  yon  poplar  oft  we  pass'd  the  day  ; 
Oft  on  the  rind  I  carved  her  amorous  vows. 
While  she  with  garlands  hung  the  bending  boughs  ; 
The  garlands  fade,  the  vows  are  worn  away  ; 
So  dies  her  love,  and  so  my  hopes  decay. 

Resound,  ye  hills,  resound  my  mournful  stnun  I 
Now  bright  Arcturus  glads  the  teeming  grain. 
Now  gohlen  fruits  on  loaded  branches  shine. 
And  grateful  clusters  swell  with  floods  of  wine  ; 
Now  blushing  berries  paint  the  yellow  grove  ; 
Just  goils  I  shall  all  tlungs  yield  returns  but  love  t 

Rewound,  ye  hills,  resound  my  mournful  lay  I 
The  shephenis  cry,  "Thy  flocks  are  left  a  prey"— 
Ah  !  what  avails  it  me,  the  flocks  to  keep. 
Who  lost  my  heart  while  I  preserved  my  sheep. 
Pan  came,  and  ask'd  what   magic  caused  my 

smart. 
Or  what  ill  eyes  malignant  glances  dart4 1 
What  eyes  but  hers,  alas,  have  power  to  move  I 
And  is  there  magic  but  what  dwells  in  love  ! 

Resound,  ye  hills,  resound  my  mournful  strains ! 
I'll  fly  from  shepherds,  flocks,  and  flowery  plains, 

*  **  Aurea  dune 
Mnla  fcrant  qucrous ;  nardsso  floreat  alnus, 

Pinguia  corticibiiH  sudent  clectramyricc"— YmOb  EcL  viiL 
t  •*  Qualo  Bopor  fo9ai84n  graminc,  quale  per  ostum 
Dulois  aqiue  salionte  tdtim  reetinxucrerivo."— Eohr. 

*  '*  An,  qui  amant,  ipsi  sibi  somnia  flngunt?"— Id.  vitt. 

*  **  Vmdu  quia  taneros  ooulua  mihi  HMtoiiuit  agnofc" 


From  shepherds,  flocks,  and  plains,  I  may  remoTe^ 
Forsake  mankind,  and  all  the  world — but  love  I 
I  know  thee.  Love  1  on  foreign  mountains  bred'. 
Wolves  gave  thee  suck,  and  savage  tigers  fed. 
Thon  wert  from  Etna's  burning  entrails  torn. 
Got  by  fierce  whirlwinds,  and  in  thunder  bom  1 

Resound,  ye  hills,  resound  my  mournful  lay  ! 
Farewell,  ye  woods,  adieu  the  light  of  day  ! 
One  leap  from  yonder  cliff  shall  end  my  pains. 
No  more,  ye  hills,  no  more  resound  my  strains  ! 

Thus  sung  the  shepherds  till  the  approach  of  night, 
The  skies  vet  blushing  with  departmg  light. 
When  fallmg  dewv  with  spangles  deck'd  the  glade, 
And  the  low  sun  had  lengthen'd  every  shade. 


WINTER: 

THE   FOURTH   PASTORAL,   OR 

I9ap)ne. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MR&  TEMPEST*. 
LTCIDAS. 

Thtrsis,  the  music  of  that  murmuring  spring 
Is  not  so  mournful  as  the  strains  you  sing?  ; 
Nor  rivers  winding  through  the  vales  below, 
So  sweetly  warble,  or  so  smoothly  flow. 
Now  sleeping  flocks  on  their  soft  fleeces  lie. 
The  moon,  serene  in  glory,  mounts  the  sky. 
While  silent  birds  forget  Uicir  tuneful  lays. 
Oh  sing  of  Daphne's  &te,  and  Daphne's  praise  I 

THTRSIS. 

Behold  the  groves  that  shine  with  silver  frost. 
Their  beauty  withered,  and  their  verdure  lost. 
Here  shall  I  try  the  sweet  Alexis'  strain. 
That  call'd  the  listening  Dryads  to  the  plain  t 
Thames  heard  the  numbers  as  he  flow'd  along*. 
And  bade  his  willows  learn  the  moving  song. 

LTCIDAS. 

So  may  kind  rains  their  vital  moisture  yield. 
And  swell  the  future  harvest  of  the  field. 
Begin  ;  this  charge  the  dying  Daphne  gave. 
And  said, ''  Ye  shepherds,  sing  around  my  grave  !  ** 
Sing,  while  beside  the  shaded  tomb  I  mourn. 
And  with  fresh  bays  her  rural  shrine  adorn. 

THTBSIS. 

Ye  gentle  Muses,  leave  your  cr^-stal  spring, 
Let  nymphs  and  sylvans  cypress  garkmds  bring ; 
Ye  weeping  Loves,  the  stream  with  m^Ttles  hide. 
And  break  your  bows,  as  when  Adonis  died  ; 
And  with  your  golden  darts,  now  useless  grown. 
Inscribe  a  verse  on  this  relenting  stone'  : 

*  **  Nunc  scio  quid  sit  Amor :  duris  in  cotfbus  ilium,'*  &c. 

*  This  lady  waa  of  an  ancient  family  in  Yorkshire,  and 
particularly  admired  by  the  author's  friend  Mr.  Walfth, 
who  having  celebrated  her  in  a  pastoral  elegy,  desired  his 
friend  to  do  the  same,  as  appears  frum  one  of  his  letters, 
dated  Sept.  9, 1706.  **  Your  last  eclogue  being  on  the  same 
subject  with  mine  on  Mrs.  Tempest's  death,  I  should  take 
it  very  kindly  in  you  to  give  it  a  little  turn,  as  if  it  were  to 
the  memory  of  Uie  same  lady."  Her  death  having  hap- 
pened on  the  night  of  the  great  storm  in  17(^.  gave  a  pro> 
pricty  to  this  eclogue,  which  in  its  general  turn  alludes  to 
it  The  scene  of  the  Pastoral  lies  in  a  grove ;  the  time  at 
midnight 

^  Aiu  ri^  dtc.  Theocr.  Id.  L 

*  **  Audiit  Eurotas,  Jussitque  ediscere  lauros."—- YiRa. 

*  **  Inducite  fontibus  umbras-— 

Bt  tmnulom  faoite,  et  tomulo  raperaddite  canneou 


MESSIAH. 


0 


;  nature  change,  let  heaven  and  earth  deplore, 
r  Daphne's  dead,  and  love  is  now  no  more  I" 
a  done,  and  nature's  various  charms  decay, 
;loomy  clouds  obscure  the  cheerful  day  I 
hung  with  pearls  the  dropping  trees  appear, 
r  &ded  honours  scatter'd  on  her  bier, 
where  on  earth  the  flowery  glories  lie, 
I  her  they  flourished,  and  wiui  her  they  die. 
rhat  aviul  the  beauties  nature  wore  I 
Daphne's  dead,  and  beauty  is  no  more  I 
IT  her  the  flocks  refuse  their  verdant  food, 
thirsty  heifers  shun  the  gliding  flood, 
silver  swans  her  hapless  fate  bemoan, 
otes  more  sad  than  when  they  sing  their  own ; 
3llow  caves  sweet  echo  silent  lies, 
it,  or  only  to  her  name  replies  ; 
name  with  pleasure  once  ^e  taught  the  shore, 
Daphne's  dead,  and  pleasure  is  no  more  1 

>  grateful  dews  descend  from  evening  skies, 
morning  odours  from  the  flowers  arise  ; 
ich  perfumes  refresh  the  fruitful  field, 
fngnxit  herbs  their  native  incense  yield, 
balmy  zephyrs,  silent  since  her  death, 

ent  the  ceasing  of  a  sweeter  breath  ; 
industrious  b^  neglect  their  golden  store  I 
Daphne's  dead,  and  sweetness  is  no  more  I 

>  more  the  mounting  larks,  while  Daphne  sings, 
I,  listening  in  mid-air,  suspend  their  wings  ; 
aore  the  birds  shall  imitate  her  lays, 

insh'd  with  wonder,  hearken  from  the  sprays  : 
lore  the  streams  their  murmurs  shall  forbear, 
'eeter  music  than  their  own  to  hear  ; 
tell  the  reeds,  and  tell  the  vocal  shore. 
Daphne's  dead,  and  music  is  no  more  I 
«r  fate  is  whisper'd  by  the  gentle  breeze, 
told  in  sighs  to  all  the  trembling  trees  ; 
trembling  trees,  in  every  plain  and  wood, 
£ate  remurmur  to  the  silver  flood  ; 
nlver  flood,  so  lately  calm,  appears 
I'd  with  new  passion,  and  o'erflows  with  tears  ; 
irinds,  and  trees,  and  floods,  her  death  deplore, 
me,  our  grief !  our  glory  now  no  more  ! 
it  see  !  where  Daphne,  \i*ondcring,  mounts  on 
re  the  clouds,  above  the  starry  sky*  1      [high 
oal  beauties  grace  the  shining  scene. 
Is  ever  fresh,  and  groves  for  ever  green  I 
e,  while  you  rest  in  amaranthine  bowers, 
■om  those  meads  select  unfading  flowers, 
lid  us  kindly,  who  your  name  implore, 
me,  our  goddess,  and  our  grief  no  more  1 

LraoAS. 
)w  all  things  listen,  while  thy  muse  com- 
plains I 

silence  waits  on  Philomela's  strains, 
une  still  evening,  when  the  whi^ering  breeze 
s  on  the  leaves,  and  dies  upon  the  trees. 
lee,  bright  goddess,  oft  a  lamb  shall  bleed', 
emhig  ewes  increase  my  fleecy  breed,     [give, 
le  plants  their  shade,  or  flowers  their  odours 
name,  thy  honour,  and  thy  praise  shall  live  1 

THTBSIS. 

it  see,  Orion  sheds  unwholesome  dews  ; 
e !  the  pines  a  noxious  shade  diffuse* ; 


Sharp  Boreas  blows,  and  nature  feels  decay. 
Time  conquers  all,  and  we  must  Time  obey  «. 
Adieu,   ye  vales,   ye  mountains,   streams,   and 

groves. 
Adieu,  ye  shepherds*  rural  lays  and  loves ; 
Adieu,  my  flocks  ;  farewell,  ye  sylvan  crew  ; 
Daphne,  farewell ;  and  all  the  world  adieu  *  1 


••Mlratur  limen  OlympI, 
b  pedibnaqne  videt  nubos  et  sldera  Daphnis."— Yiao. 

*«  lUins  aram 
ittpt  timer  soetiis  ab  oyilibos  imbuet  agnnflL**— Tim. 

**  8olet  ease  gravis  cantantibui  umbra, 
luB^cri  gravSi  nmbariL"— Vna. 


MESSIAH, 

A   SACRED   ECLOGUE: 

IN  laiTATioH  or 

VixqiVfi  $01110. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Iw  reading  aeveral  pamagesof  the  prophet  laalah,  which 

foretell  the  coining  of  Christ  and  the  felicities  attending 

it,  I  could  not  but  observe  a  remarkable  parity  between 

many  of  the  thoughts,  and  those  in  the  Pollio  of  YirgiL 

This  will  not  seem  surprising,  when  we  reflect,  that  the 

eclogue  was  taken  from  a  Sibylline  prophecy  on  the  same 

subject.    One  may  Judge  that  Virgil  did  not  copy  it  line 

by  line,  but  selected  such  ideas  as  best  agreed  with  the 

nature  of  pastoral  poetry,  and   disposed  them  in  that 

,  manner  which  served  most  to  beautify  his  piece.    I  have 

i  endeavoured  the  same  in  this  imitation  of  him,  though 

i  without  admitting  any  thing  of  my  own;  since  it  was 

'  written  with  this  particular  view,  that  the  reader,  by 

I  comparing  the  several  thoughts,  might  see  how  far  the 

images  and  de<icriptions  of  the  Prophet  are  superior  to 

those  of  the  Poet    But  as  I  fear  I  have  prejudiced  them 

by  my  management,  I  shall  subjoin  the  passages  of  Isaiah, 

and  those  of  Virgil,  under  the  same  disadvantage  of  a 

literal  translation. 


Ye  njrmphs  of  Solyma  !  begin  the  song  : 
To  heavenly  themes  sublimer  strains  belong. 
The  mossy  fountains,  and  the  sylvan  shades. 
The  dreams  of  Pindus  and  the  Aonian  mai(k, 
Delight  no  more — O  Thou  my  voice  inspire 
Who  touched  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  fire  I 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun  : 
A  Virgin  shall  conceive  <>,  a  Virgin  bear  a  Son  I 

4  **  Omnia  vincit  amor,  et  nos  cedamus  amori.** 

Vid.  etiam  Sannozarii  Eel.  ct  Spenser's  Calendar. 

*  These  four  last  lines  allude  to  the  several  subjects  of 
the  four  Pastorals,  and  to  the  several  scenes  of  them,  par- 
ticularized before  in  each. 

*  "A  Virgin  shall  conceive.— All  crimes  shall  cease t**  ^^ 

**  Jam  redit  ct  Virgo,  redeunt  Satumia  regna; 
Jam  nova  progenies  ccelo  demittitur  alto— 
Te  duce,  si  qua  manent  sceleris  vestigia  nostrl, 
Irrita  perpetuA  solvent  formidine  terras 
Pacatumque  reget  patriis  virtutlbus  orbem.** 

ViRo.  Eel.  iv.  ver.  & 

*'  Now  the  Virgin  returns,  now  the  kingdom  of  Saturn 
returns^  now  a  new  progeny  is  sent  down  from  high  heaven. 
By  means  of  thee,  whatever  reliques  of  our  crimes  remain 
shall  be  wiped  away,  and  free  the  world  from  perpetual 
fears.  He  shall  govern  the  earth  in  peace,  with  the  virtues 
of  his  father," 

Isaiah,  ch.  vii.  ver.  14.—"  Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  conceive 
and  bear  a  son."  Ch.  Ix.  ver.  6, 7-  "  Unto  us  a  Child  is  bom, 
unto  us  a  Son  is  given  ;  the  Prince  of  Peace :  of  the  increase 
of  his  government,  and  of  his  peace,  there  shall  be  no  end. 
Upon  the  thron*  qf  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order 
and  to  establish  it,  with  Judgment,  and  with  justice,  far 
ever  and  ever,** 
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From  Jesse's^  root  behold  a  branch  arise, 
Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance  fills  the  skies : 
The  ethereal  spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  movo, 
And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  Dove. 
Ye  heavens^  !  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour. 
And  in  soft  silence  slied  the  kindly  shower  1 
The'  sick  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid. 
From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 
All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  fraud  shall  fail ; 
Returning^  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale  ; 
Peace  o*er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 
And  white-robed  Innocence  from  heaven  descend. 
Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  the  expected  mom  I 
Ob  spring  to  light,  auRpicious  Babe,  be  bom  I 
See  Nature  hastes^  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring. 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring : 
See  lofty  Lebanon'  his  head  advance, 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance  : 
See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Saron  rise, 
And  CarmePs  flowery  top  perfumes  the  skies  I 
Hark  !  a  glad  voiced  the  lonely  desert  cheers  ; 
Prepare  the  way*  I  a  God,  a  God  appears : 
A  God,  a  God  1  the  vocal  hills  reply. 
The  rocks  proclaim  the  approaching  Deity. 
Lo,  earth  receives  hira  from  the  bending  skies  I 
Sink  down,  ye  mountains,  and,  ye  valleys,  rise  ; 
With  heads  declined,  ye  cedars,  homage  pay  ; 
Be  smooth,  ye  rocks  ;  ye  rapid  floods,  give  way ; 
The  Saviour  comes  !  by  ancient  bards  foretold  1 
Hear'  him,  ye  deaf,  and  all  ye  blind,  behold  1 
He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray. 
And  on  the  sightless  eyeball  pour  the  day  : 
'Tis  he  the  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear. 
And  bid  new  music  charm  the  unfolding  ear : 

1  Isa.  ch.  xl.  vcr.  1.  •  Ch.  xlv.  vcr.  8, 

*  Ch.  XXV.  ver.  4.  *  Ch.  ix.  ver.  7- 

*  "  At  tibi  prima,  puer,  nullo  munascula  cultn, 

Errantos  hedcras  passim  cum  bnccarc  tellus, 
Mixtaque  ridenti  colocasia  fundet  acantho— 
Ipsa  tibi  blandos  fundent  cunabula  flnrcs." 

ViRO.  Eel.  It.  ver.  18. 

"  For  theft  0  Child,  shall  the  earth,  without  being  tiUed, 

produce  her  early  qfferingif   winding  ivy,  mixed  with 

Baccar,  and  Colocasia,  with  smiling  Acanthus.  Thy  cradU 

Aatt  pour  forth  pleasing /towers  about  thee." 

Isa.  ch.  xxxY.  yer.  1.  "  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  shall  be  glad,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom 
as  the  rose.—Ch.  Ix.  ver.  13.  The  glory  e^f  Lebanon  shall 
come  unto  thee,  the  fir-tree ^  the  pine-tree,  and  the  bo» 
together,  to  beautify  the  place  of  thy  sanctuary^* 

*  Isaiah,  ch.  xxxv.  ver.  2. 
'  Virg.  Eel.  iv.  ver.  46— 

**  Aggredere  0  magnos,  aderit  Jam  tempus,  honorea, 

Cara  deOm  aobolos.  magnum  Jovis  incrementum— "* 
**  Ipsi  IstitlA  voces  ad  sidera  Jaotant 
Intonsi  montes.  ipsK  Jam  carmina  rapes. 
Ipsa  sonant  arbusta,  Deus,  deos  ille  Menalcs  I  ** 

Eel.  It.  ver.  62. 
*<  Oh  come  and  receive  the  mighty  honours  /  the  time 
draws  nigh^  0  belot*ed  offspring  of  the  Oods,  0  great  increase 
4f  Jove  I  The  uncultivated  mountains  send  shouts  of  Joy 
to  the  stars,  the  very  rochs  sing  in  verse,  the  very  shrubs  cry 
out,  A  OodtaOodf 

Isaiah,  ch.  xL  ver.  3,  4.  <*  The  voice  (^him  that  erieth  in 
the  wiliiemess.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord  I  m/oke 
straight  in  the  desert  a  high  way  for  our  Ood  I  Every  valley 
shaU  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made 
low,  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough 
places  plain."  Ch.  iv.  ver.  23.  "  Break  forth  into  singing, 
ye  mountains  /  0  forest,  and  every  tree  therein  /  far  Ike 
Lord  hath  redeemed  Israel." 
■  Isaiah,  ch.  xl.  ver.  3,  4. 
'  Ch.  xliii.  ver.  18>-ch.  xxxv.  v(^  5,  & 


The  dnmb  shall  sine,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego. 
And  leap  exulting  hke  the  bounding  roe. 
No  sigh,  no  murmur  the  wide  world  shall  hear, 
From  every  face  he  wipes  off  everv  tear. 
In  1^  adamantine  chains  shall  Death  be  bound. 
And  Hell's  grim  tyrant  feel  the  eternal  wound. 
As  the  good  shepherd'^  tends  his  fleecy  care. 
Seeks  freshest  pasture  and  the  purest  air. 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs, 
Bv  day  o'ersees  Uiem,  and  by  night  protects, 
The  tender  lambs  he  raises  in  hSs  arms. 
Feeds  from  his  hand,  and  in  his  bosom  warms ; 
Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage. 
The  promised^^  Father  of  the  future  age. 
No  more  shall  ^  nation  against  nation  rise. 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes, 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  coverM  o'er. 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  r&ga  no  more  ; 
But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend. 
And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploughshare  end. 
Then  palaces  shall  rise  ;  the  joyful  >«  son 
ShaU  finish  what  his  short-livea  sire  begun  ; 
Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield. 
And  the  same  hand  that  sow'd,  shall  reap  tilt 

field. 
The  swain  in  barren  i'  deserts  with  surprise. 
See  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  nse**  ; 
And  start,  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 
New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear. 
On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes. 
The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 
Waste  sandy  ^^  valleys,  once  perplex 'd  with  thorn, 
The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn  ; 
To  leafless  shrubs  the  flowering  palms  succeed. 
And  odorous  myrtle  to  the  noLsome  weed. 
The  lambs  ^*  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant 

mead. 
And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  tiger  lead^'  ; 


"  Ch.  xl.  ver.  II. 

w  Ch.  ii.  vcr.  4. 

"  Ch.  xxxv.  ver.  1.  7. 


i<>  Isa.  ch.  XXV.  ver.  S. 

"  Ch.  Ix.  ver.  6. 

»•  Ch.  Ixv.  ver.  21,  22. 

!•  Virg.  Eel.  iv.  ver.  2»- 

**  Molli  paulatim  flavcsoet  campus  aristA, 
Inoultisquo  rubens  pcndebit  sentibus  uva, 
Et  dure  quorcus  sudabunt  roscida  meHju" 

••  The  fields  shall  grow  yellow  with  ripen'd  ears,  and  the 
red  grape  shall  hang  upon  the  wild  brambles,  and  the  hard 
oak  shall  distil  honey  like  dew.'* 

Isaiah,  ch.  xxxv.  ver.  7.  "  The  parched  ground  shall 
become  a  pool,  awi  the  thirsty  land  springs  (if  veater.  In 
the  halfitation  where  dragons  lay  shall  frr  grass,  and  reeds, 
and  rushes  "—Ch.  Iv.  ver.  13.  •*  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall 
tome  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  qfthe  briar  shall  come  up 
the  myrtle-tree." 

*-'  Isai.  ch.  xli.  vcr.  19,  and  ch.  Iv.  ver.  13, 

"  Ch.  xi.  vor.  6— a 

»•  Tirg.  Eel.  Iv.  ver.  21. 

*'  IpsK  lacte  domum  referent  distenta  capelle 
Ubera,  nee  magnos  metuent  armcnta  leone^* 
Occldet  ot  serpens,  et  fallax  hcrba  veneni 
Occidet"— 

*'  3V  goats  shall  bear  to  the  fold  their  udders  distended 
wHh  miUt :  nor  shall  the  herds  be  afraid  of  the  greatest 
lions.  The  serpent  shaU  die,  and  the  herb  that  conceals 
poison  shall  die." 

Isaiah,  ch.  xi.  vcr.  16,  &o.  **  The  wolf  »hatt  dwell  with 
the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  and 
the  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  falling  together  /  etnd 
a  little  child  shall  lead  them. — And  the  lion  shall  eat  straw 
lihe  the  ox.  And  the  sucking  rhiM  shall  play  on  the  hole  ef 
the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  skull  put  his  hand  on  the 
^the  eoetatriee,** 
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leer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 
lannlees*  serpenta  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet, 
railing  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 
rested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake, 
»d  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey, 
rith  their  forky  tongue  shall  innocently  play, 
crown'd  with  light,  imperial'  Salem,  rise*  ! 
thy  towery  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes  1 

kmg^  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn ; 
iture  sons,  and  daughters  yet  unborn, 
»wding  ranks  on  every  side  arise, 
nding  life,  impatient  for  the  sides  ! 
irbarous^  nations  at  thy  gates  attend, 
in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend  ; 
ly  bright  altars  throng'd  with  prostrate  kings, 
leap'd  with  products  of  Sabean^  springs  I 
lee  Idume's  spicy  forests  blow, 
eeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 
3aven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display, 
>reak  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day. 
ore  the  rising^  sun  shall  gild  the  mom, 
Tening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn  ; 
«t,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  rays, 
de  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze 
9w  thy  courts :  the  Light  himself  shall  shine 
J'd,  and  Grod's  etenuu  day  be  thine  I 
seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay, 

&11  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away  ; 
x.*d  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains : 
salm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Mbssiah  reigns  I 
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Nob  Ikjnan  eaao  t  T»  noctra.  Vara,  myrlc*, 

r«  Ncmiu  a«iu>«  eaaet ;  ncc  Phabo  ^atior  aHm  art 
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orest,  Windsor,  and  thy  green  retreats, 
ce  the  monarch's  and  the  Muses'  seats, 
I  my  lays.    Be  present,  sylvan  maids  I 
k  your  springs,  and  open  all  your  shades. 
nixK  commands ;  your  aid,  0  Muses,  bring  I 
muse  for  Granville  can  refuse  to  sing^^  t 
)  groves  of  Eden,  vanished  now  so  long, 
n  description,  and  look  green  in  song  ; 
,  were  my  breast  inspired  with  equu  flame, 
iiem  in  beauty,  should  be  like  in  fame, 
hills  and  vales,  the  woodland  and  the  plain, 
earth  and  water  seem  to  strive  again ; 

iah,  ch.  IxT.  Ter.  25.  *  Ch.  Ix.  rer.  1 . 

ethoughtsof  Isaiah,  which  compose  the  latter  part  of 

rsa,  are  wonderfully  elevated,  and  much  aboTe  thoee 

I  ezclamationa  of  Virgil,  which  make  the  loftiest 

fhiePoUio^- 

Magnus  ab  integro  svolorom  nascitnr  ordo  I 

— toto  surget  gens  aurea  mundo ! 

—-incipient  magnl  procedere  menses  I 

Aspioe,  venturo  Ictentur  ut  omnia  sceclo  I  **  &c. 

ader  needs  only  to  turn  to  the  passages  of  Isaiah 

ted. 

.  ch.  Ix.  ver.  4.  *  Ch.  Iz.  ver.  3. 

.  Ix.  Ter.  6.  '  Ch.  Ix.  ver.  19,  20. 

.  li.  ver.  6,  and  ch.  liv.  ver.  10. 

is  poon  was  written  at  two  different  times :  the 

rt  of  it,  which  relates  to  the  country,  in  the  year 

;  the  same  tim«  with  the  Pastorals ;  the  latter  part 

i  added  till  thsyear  1713.  in  which  it  was  published. 

Rtget  quia  caimina  Gallo  7  **•— Y  no. 


Not  chaos-like,  together  crushed  and  bruised, 
But,  as  the  world,  hannoniously  conf^ised ; 
Where  order  in  variety  we  see. 
And  where,  though  all  things  differ,  all  agree. 
Here  waving  groves  a  chequer'd  scene  display, 
And  part  a£nit,  and  part  exclude  the  day  ; 
As  some  coy  nymph  her  lover's  warm  address 
Nor  quite  indulges,  nor  can  quite  repress. 
There,  interspersed  in  lawns  and  openine  glades. 
Thin  trees  arise  that  shun  each  other's  uiades. 
Here  in  full  light  the  russet  pUiins  extend  ; 
There,  wrapt  in  clouds,  the  bluish  hills  ascend. 
Even  the  wild  heath  displays  her  purple  dy^ 
And  'midst  the  desert  fruitful  fields  arise. 
That,  crown'd  with   tufted  trees   and  springing 
Like  verdant  isles  the  sable  waste  adorn,     [com. 
Let  India  boast  her  plants,  nor  enVy  we 
The  weeping-amber,  or  the  balmy-tree. 
While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  borne. 
And  realms  commanded  which  those  trees  adorn. 
Not  proud  Ol^'mpus  yields  a  nobler  sight. 
Though  gods  assembled  grace  his  towerine  height, 
Than  wlmt  more  humble  mountains  offer  here. 
Where,  in  their  blessings,  all  those  gods  appear. 
See  Pan  with  flocks,  with  fruits  Pomona  crown'd. 
Here  blushing  Flora  paints  the  enamel'd  eround. 
Here  Ceres^  gifts  in  waving  prospect  stand. 
And,  nodding,  tempt  the  joyful  reaper's  hand  ; 
Rich  Industry  sits  smiling  on  the  plains, 
And  peace  and  plenty  tell,  a  Stxtart  reigns. 

Not  thus  the  land  appear'd  in  ages  past, 
A  dreary  desert,  and  a  gloomy  waste. 
To  savage  beasts  and  savage  laws  a  prey. 
And  kings  more  furious  and  severe  than  they ; 
Who  chum'd  the  skies,  dispeopled  air  and  floods. 
The  lonely  lords  of  empty  wilds  and  woods : 
Cities  laid  waste,  they  storm'd  the  dens  and  caves, 
(For  wiser  brutes  were  backward  to  be  slaves :) 
What  could  be  free,  when  lawless  beasts  obey'd, 
And  even  the  elements  a  tyrant  sway'd ! 
In  vain  kind  seasons  swell'd  the  teeming  grain. 
Soft  showers  distill'd,  and  suns  grew  warm  in  vain  ; 
The  swain  with  tears  his  frustrate  labour  yields. 
And  fomish'd  dies  amidst  his  ripen'd  fields. 
What  wonder  then,  a  beast  or  subject  slain 
Were  equal  crimes  in  a  despotic  reign ! 
Both  dopm'd  alike,  for  sportive  tyrants  bled. 
But  while  the  subject  starved,  the  beast  was  fed. 
Proud  Nimrod  first  the  bloody  chase  began, 
A  mighty  hunter,  and  his  prey  was  man  : 
Our  haughty  Norman  boasts  that  barbarous  name^ 
And  makes  his  trembling  slaves  the  royal  game. 
The  fields  are  ravish'd^^   from  the  industrious 

swains. 
From  men  their  cities,  and  from  gods  their  fanea^^ : 
The  level'd  towns  with  weeds  lie  cover'd  o'er ; 
The  hollow  winds  through  naked  temples  roar ; 
Round  broken  columns  clasping  ivy  twined ; 
O'er  heaps  of  ruin  stalk'd  the  stately  hind  ; 
The  fox  obscene  to  gaping  tombs  retires. 
And  savage  bowlings  fill  the  sacred  quires. 
Awed  by  his  nobles,  by  his  commons  curst. 
The  oppressor  ruled  t^Tannic  where  he  durat, 
Stretch'd  o'er  the  poor  and  church  his  iron  rod. 
And  served  alike  his  vassals  and  his  God. 

11  Alluding  to  the  destruction  made  in  the  New  Forsal 
and  the  tyrannies  exercised  there  by  William  I. 

"  Translated  from 
"Templa  adimit  divis,  fora  oivibua,  arva  oolonls," 
an  old  monkish  writ^,  I  forget  whoi 
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Whom  even  the  Saxon  npared,  and  bloody  Dane, 
The  wanton  victims  of  his  sport  remain. 
But  see,  the  man,  who  spacious  regions  gave 
A  waste  for  bt^asts,  hinisolf  denied  a  grave  I 
Stretch'd  on  the  lawn  his  second  hopu  survey. 
At  once  the  chaser,  and  at  once  the  prey  : 
Lo  Rufiis,  tugging  at  the  deadly  dart, 
Bleeds  in  the  forest  like  a  wounded  liart. 
Succeeding  monarchs  heard  tlie  subjects'  cries. 
Nor  saw  displeased  the  peaceful  cottage  rise  : 
Then  gathering  flocks  on  unknown  mountains  fed, 
0*er  sandy  wilds  were  yellow  harvests  spread. 
The  forest  wonder'd  at  the  unusual  grain^. 
And  secret  transports  touch'd  the  conscious  swain. 
Fair  Liberty,  Bntanuia*s  Goddess,  rears 
Her  cheerful  head,  and  loads  the  golden  years. 
Ye  vigorous  swains  I  while  youth  ferments  your 
blood, 
And  purer  spirits  swell  the  sprightly  flood. 
Now  range  the  hills,  the  gamefiil  woods  beset. 
Wind  the  shrill  horn,  or  spread  the  waving  net. 
When  milder  autumn  summer's  heat  succeeds. 
And  in  the  new-shorn  field  the  partridge  feeds. 
Before  his  lord  the  ready  spaniel  bounds. 
Panting  i^^Hth  hope,  he  tries  the  furrow'd  grounds  ; 
But  when  the  tainted  gales  the  game  betray, 
Couch'd  close  he  lies,  and  meditates  the  prey  ; 
Secure  they  trust  the  unfaithful  field  beset, 
Till  hovering  o'er  them  sweeps  the  swelling  net. 
Thus  (if  small  things  we  may  with  great  compare) 
When  Albion  sencU  her  eager  sons  to  war. 
Some  thoughtless  town,  with  ease  and  plenty  blest, 
Near,  and  more  near,  the  closing  lines  invest ; 
Sudden  they  seize  the  amazed,  defenceless  prize. 
And  high  in  air  Britannia's  standard  flies. 
See !  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs. 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings  : 
Short  is  his  joy  ;  he  feels  the  fiery  wound. 
Flutters  in  blood,  and  panting  beats  the  ground. 
Ah  !  what  avail  his  glossy,  varying  dyes. 
His  purple  crest,  and  scarlet-circled  eyes. 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold. 
His  painted  wings,and  breast  that  flames  with  gold  t 

Nor  yet,  when  moist  Arcturus  clouds  the  eky, 
The  woods  and  fields  their  pleasing  toils  deny. 
To  pbiins  with  well-breathed  beagles  we  repair. 
And  trace  the  mazes  of  the  circling  hare : 
(Beasts,  urged  by  us,  their  fellow  beasts  pursue. 
And  learn  of  man  each  other  to  undo.) 
With  slaughtering  gtmsthe  unwearied  fowler  roves. 
When  frosts  have  whiten'd  all  the  naked  groves  ; 
Where  doves  in  flocks  the  leafless  trees  o'ershade. 
And  lonely  woodcocks  haunt  the  watery  glade. 
He  lifts  the  tube,  and  levels  with  his  eye  ; 
Straight  a  sliort  thunder  breaks  the  frozen  sky  : 
Oft,  as  in  airy  rings  they  skim  the  heath. 
The  clamorous  lapwings  feel  the  leaden  death  : 
Oft,  as  the  mounting  larks  their  notes  prepare, 
They  fall,  and  leave  their  little  lives  in  air*. 

In  genial  spring,  beneath  the  quivering  shade. 
Where  cooling  vapours  breathe  along  the  mead, 
The  patient  finher  takes  his  silent  stand. 
Intent,  his  angle  trembling  in  his  hand  : 
With  looks  unmoved,  he  hopes  the  scaly  breed. 
And  eyes  the  dancing  cork  and  bending  reed. 
Our  plenteous  streams  a  various  race  supply. 
The  bright-eyed  perch  with  fins  of  Tyrian  dye. 


1  *<  MIraturque  novan  frondes  et  non  sua  poma."— Ymo. 
•  •*  FneoipitM  alta  vitam  sub  nube  roUnquunt.**— Yiao. 


The  silver  eel,  in  shining  volumes  roll*d. 
The  yellow  carp,  in  scales  bedropp'd  with  gold. 
Swift  trouts,  diversified  with  crimson  stains. 
And  pikes,  the  tyrants  of  the  watery  plains. 

Now  Cancer  glows  with  Phoebus'  fiery  car : 
The  youth  rush  eager  to  the  sylvan  war. 
Swarm  o'er  the  kwns,  the  forest  walks  surround. 
Rouse  the  fleet  hart,  and  cheer  the  opening  hound. 
The  impatient  courser  pants  in  every  vein. 
And  pawing,  seems  to  beat  the  distant  plain  ^  : 
Hills,  vales,  and  floods,  appear  already  cross'd. 
And  ere  he  starts,  a  tliousand  steps  are  lost. 
See  the  bold  youth  strain  up  the  threatening  steep, 
Rush  through  the  thickets,  do^*!!  the  vallej-s  swei-p. 
Hang  o'er  meir  coursers'  heads  with  eager  sperJ, 
And  earth  rolb  back  beneath  the  flying  steed. 
Let  old  Arcadia  boast  her  ample  plain, 
The  immortal  huntress,  anti  her  virgin-train  ; 
Nor  envy,  Windsor,  since  thy  shades  have  seen 
As  bright  a  goddess,  and  as  chaste  a  queen  4  ; 
Whose  care,  like  hers,  protects  the  sylvan  reign. 
The  earth's  fair  light,  and  empn^ss  of  the  main. 

Here  too,  'tis  sung,  of  old  Diana  stray'd, 
And  Cynthus'  top  forsook  for  Windsor  shade  ; 
Here  was  she  seen  o'er  wry  wastes  to  rove. 
Seek  the  clear  spring,  or  haunt  the  pathless  grove  ; 
Here  arm'd  with  silver  l)Ows,  in  early  dawn. 
Her  buskin'd  virgins  traced  the  dewy  lawn. 

Above  the  rest  a  rural  nymph  was  famed. 
Thy  offspring,  Tliames  !  the  fair  Lodona  named  ; 
(Lodona's  fate,  in  long  oblivion  cast. 
The  Muse  shall  sing,  and  what  she  sings  shall  la^t.) 
Scarce  could  the  goddess  from  her  n^nnph  be  known. 
But  by  the  crescent  and  the  golden  zone. 
She  scom'd  the  praise  of  beauty,  and  the  care  ; 
A  belt  her  waist,  a  fillet  binds  her  hair^  ; 
A  painted  quiver  on  her  shoulder  sounds. 
And  with  her  dart  the  flying  deer  she  wounds. 
It  chanced,  as  eager  of  the  chase,  the  maid 
Beyond  the  forest's  verdant  limits  stray'd. 
Pan  saw  and  loved,  and  burning  with  desire 
Pursued  her  flight,  her  flight  increased  his  fire. 
Not  half  so  swift  the  trembling  doves  can  fly. 
When  the  fierce  eagle  cleaves  the  liquid  sky ; 
Not  half  so  swiftly  the  fierce  eagle  moves, 
When  through  the  clouds  he  drives  the  trembling 

doves*  ; 
As  from  the  god  she  flew  with  furious  pace. 
Or  as  the  god,  more  furious,  urged  the  chase. 
Now  fainting,  sinking,  pale,  the  nvTnph  appears  ; 
Now  close  behind  his  sounding  steps  she  hears  ; 
And  now  his  shadow  reach'd  her  as  she  run, 
His  shadow  lengthen'd  by  the  setting  sun  ; 
And  now  his  shorter  breath,  with  sultry  air. 
Pants  on  her  neck,  and  fans  her  parting  hair. 
In  vain  on  father  Thames  she  calls  for  aid. 
Nor  could  Diana  help  her  injured  maid.       [vain  ; 
Faint,  breathless,  thus  she  pray'd,  nor  pray'd  in 
"  Ah  Cynthia !  ah — though  banish'd  from  thy  train, 
Let  me,  O  let  me,  to  the  shades  repair, 
My  native    shades — there    weep, 
there." 

»  Tmniaatcd  from  Stntius, 
••  Stirc  n»l«>o  mlseruni  t^t.  pereunt  vwtipia  mille 
Ante  fugam,  abacntomquc  fcrit  gravis  ungula  camptun.' 

*  Quom  Anne. 

*  ••  Noc  poBitu  variaro  coman ;  tibi  fibula  vcstem, 

Vitta  co*rcucrat  ncRU-ctus  alia  capillou." — Ovid. 

*  *'  Ut  fugerc  accipitrcni  penna  tropidnnto  columbc, 
nt  solet  aocipiter  trcpidaa  agitarc  oolambas.**— Ovi^ 
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1,  and  melting  as  in  tears  she  lay^ 
%,  silver  stream  dissolved  away, 
rer  stream  her  virgin  coldness  keeps, 
T  marmurs,  and  for  ever  weeps  ; 
UTB  the  name^  the  hapless  virgin  hore, 
thes  the  forest  where  she  ranged  hefore. 
chaste  current  oft  the  goddess  laves, 
th  celestial  tears  augments  the  waves, 
ler  glass  the  musing  shepherd  spies 
ullong  mountains  and  the  downward  sIumi, 
tery  landscape  of  the  pendent  woods, 
sent  trees  that  tremble  in  the  floods  ; 
slear  azure  gleam  the  flocks  are  seen, 
Kdng  forests  paint  the  waves  with  green, 
ti  the  lair  scene  roll  slow  the  lingering 
earns, 

baming  pour   along,  and  rush  into  the 
ames. 

,  too,  great  father  of  the  British  floods  I 
•yful  pride  survey'st  our  lofty  woods  ; 
towering  oaks  their  growing  honours  rear, 
nre  navies  on  thy  shores  appear, 
ptune's  self  from  all  her  streams  receives  * 
hier  tribute  than  to  thine  he  gives, 
so  rich,  80  gav  no  banks  appear, 
so  gentle,  and  no  spring  so  clear, 
so  swells  the  fabling  poet's  lays, 
ed  along  the  skies  his  current  strays, 
&,  which  visits  Windsor's  famed  abodes, 
e  the  muision  of  our  earthly  gods  : 
his  stars  above  a  lustre  show, 
i  bright  beauties  on  thy  banks  below  ; 
Jove,  subdued  by  mortal  passion  stilly 
hange  Olympus  for  a  nobler  hill. 
y  the  man  whom  this  bright  court  approves, 
ereign  favours,  and  his  country  loves : 
next  him,  who  to  these  shades  retires, 
nature  charms,  and  whom  the  Muse  in- 
res: 

liumbler  joys  of  home-felt  quiet  please, 
tve  study,  exercise,  and  ease, 
lers  health  ^m  herbs  the  forest  yields, 
their  fragrant  physic  spoils  the  fields : 
lemic  art  exalts  Uie  mineral  powers, 
kws  ihe  aromatic  souls  of  flowers : 
irks  the  course  of  rolling  orbs  on  high  ; 
ired  worlds  now  travels  ^dth  his  eye  ; 
■nt  writ  unlocks  the  learned  store, 
\  the  dead,  and  lives  past  ages  o'er  : 
lerins  thoughtful  in  the  silent  wood, 
the  duties  of  the  wise  and  good, 
rve  a  mean,  be  to  himself  a  friend, 
w  nature,  and  regard  his  end^  ; 
(  on  heaven  with  more  than  mortal  eyes, 
free  soul  expatiate  in  the  skies, 
ir  kindred  stars  familiar  roam, 
die  region,  and  confess  her  home  I 
s  the  life  great  Scipio  once  admired, 
ticus,  and  Tbumbal  thus  retired, 
cred  Nine  I  that  all  my  soul  possess, 
raptures  fire  me,  and  whose  visions  blea^ 
^,  oh  bear  me  to  sequester'd  scenes  3, 
rery  mazes,  and  surrounding  greens  : 
nes's  banks  which  Angrant  breezes  fill, 
e  ye  Muses  sport  on  Coopb&'s  Hill. 

1  The  rirer  Loddan. 

• Berrare  mcMluin.  flnemque  tenere, 

Natnrainque  wqol."— Lucan,  1. 2.  r.  381. 
•  «•  O  qui  me  geUdis,**  ftc—Yno. 


(On  CooPiui's  Hill  eternal  wreaths  shall  grow 
While  lasts  the  mountain,  or  while  Thames  shall 
I  seem  through  consecrated  walks  to  rove,    [flow) 
I  hear  soft  music  die  along  the  grove  : 
Led  by  the  sound,  I  roam  from  shade  to  shade, 
By  godlike  poets  venerable  made  ; 
Here  his  first  lays  majestic  Demham  sung  : 
There  the  last  numbers  flow'd  from  Cowlet*84 
O  early  lost !  what  tf^ars  the  river  shed,   [tongue. 
When  ihe  sad  pomp  along  his  banks  was  led  ! 
His  drooping  swans  on  every  note  expire. 
And  on  his  willows  hung  each  Muse's  lyre. 

Since  fate  relentless  stopp'd  their  heavenly  voice. 
No  more  the  forests  ring,  or  groves  rejoice  ; 
Who  now  shall  charm  the  slmdes,  where  Cowlet 

strung 
His  living  harp,  and  lofty  Denham  sung  f 
But  hark  !  the  groves  rejoice,  the  forest  rings  ! 
Are  these  revived !  or  is  it  Granville  sings  I 
'Tis  yours,  my  Lord,  to  bless  our  soft  retreats, 
And  call  the  Muses  to  their  ancient  seats  ; 
To  paint  anew  the  flowery  sylvan  scenes. 
To  crown  the  forest  with  immortal  greens. 
Make  Windsor-hills  in  lofty  numbers  rise. 
And  lift  her  turrets  nearer  to  the  skies  ; 
To  sing  those  honours  you  deserve  to  wear. 
And  add  new  lustre  to  her  silver  star. 

Here  noble  Surreys  felt  the  sacred  rage, 
Surrey,  the  Granville  of  a  former  age  ; 
Matchless  his  pen,  victorious  was  his  lance. 
Bold  in  the  lists,  and  graceful  in  the  dance  : 
In  the  same  shades  the  Cupids  tuned  his  lyre. 
To  the  same  notes,  of  love,  and  soft  desire  : 
Fair  Greraldine,  bright  object  of  his  vow. 
Then  fiU'd  the  groves,  as  heavenly  Mira  now. 

Oh  would'st  thou  sing  what  heroes  Windsor  bore. 
What  kings  first  breathed  upon  her  winding  shore. 
Or  raise  old  warriors,  whose  adored  remains 
In  weeping  vaults  her  hallow'd  earth  contains  I 
With  Edtiwd's*  acts  adorn  the  shining  page. 
Stretch  his  long  triumphs  down  through  every  age. 
Draw  monarchs  chain'd,  and  Crecy's  glorious  field, 
The  lilies  blazing  on  the  regal  shield  : 
Then,  from  her  roofs  when  Vemo's  colours  fall, 
And  leave  inanimate  the  naked  wall. 
Still  in  thy  song  should  vanquish'd  France  appear, 
And  bleed  for  ever  under  Britain's  spear. 

Let  softer  strains  ill-fated  Henry?  mourn, 
And  palms  eternal  flourish  round  his  urn. 
Here  o'er  the  Martyr-King  the  marble  weeps. 
And,  fast  beside  him,  once-fear'd  £dward*  sleeps  : 
Whom  not  the  extended  Albion  could  contun. 
From  old  Belerium  to  the  northern  main. 
The  grave  unites  ;  where  e'en  the  great  find  rest. 
And  blended  lie  the  oppressor  and  tlie  opprest  I 

Make  sacred  Charles's  tomb  for  ever  known, 
(Obscure  the  place,  and  uninscribed  the  stone) 
Oh  fact  accurst !  what  tears  has  Albion  shed. 
Heavens,  what  new  wounds  1  and  how  her  old  have 

bled! 
She  saw  her  sons  with  purple  death  expire, 
Her  sacred  domes  involved  in  rolling  fire. 


*  Mr.  Cowley  died  at  Chcrtsey,  on  the  borders  of  the 
forest,  and  was  from  thence  conveyed  to  Westminster. 

*  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  one  of  the  first  reflnera 
of  the  English  poetry ;  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIIL 

*  Edward  HI.  was  bom  here. 

1  Henry  VL  «  Edward  IV. 


A  dreadful  series  of  intestine  wan, 
Inglorious  triumphs  and  dishonest  scars. 
At  lenffth  great  Anna  said — ^  Let  discord  cease  1" 
She  said,  the  world  obey'd,  and  all  was  peace  I 

In  that  blest  moment,  from  his  oozy  bed 
Old  father  Thames  advanced  his  reverend  head  ; 
His  tresses  dropped  with  dews,  and  o*er  the  stream 
His  shining  bonis  diffused  a  golden  gleam  ; 
Graved  on  his  urn  appeared  the  moon,  that  guides 
His  swelling  waters,  and  alternate  tides  ; 
The  figured  streams  in  waves  of  silver  roll*d, 
And  on  her  banks  Augusta  rose  in  gold. 
Aroond  his  throne  the  sea-bom  brothers  stood, 
Who  swell  with  tributary  urns  his  flood. 
First  the  famed  authors  of  his  ancient  name, 
The  winding  Isis  and  the  fruitful  Thame  : 
The  Kennet  swift,  for  silver  eels  renown*d  ; 
The  Loddon  slow,  with  verdant  alders  crown'd  ; 
Cole,  whose  dark  streams  his  flowery  islands  lave  ; 
And  chalky  Wey,  that  rolls  a  milky  wave  : 
The  blue,  transparent  Vandalis  appears  ; 
The  gulfy  Loc  his  sedgy  tresses  rears  ; 
And  sullen  Mole,  that  hides  his  diving  flood  ; 
And  silent  Darcnt,  stainM  with  Danish  blood. 

High  in  the  midst,  upon  his  urn  reclined 
(His  sea-green  mantle  waving  with  the  wind) 
The  god  appear'd  ;  he  turned  his  azure  eyes 
Where  Windsor-domes  and  pompous  turrets  rise  ; 
Then  bow*d  and  spoke  ;  the  winds  forget  to  roar. 
And  the  hushed  waves  glide  softly  to  the  shore. 

**  Hail,  sacred  Peace !  hail,  long-expcctod  days. 
That  Thamcs's  glory  to  the  stars  shall  raise  ! 
Though  Tiber's  streams  immortal  Rome  behold, 
Though  foaming  Hermus  swells  with  tides  of  gold, 
From  heaven  itself  chough  sevenfold  Nilus  flows, 
And  harvests  on  a  hundred  realms  bestows  ; 
These  now  no  more  shall  be  the  Muse*s  themes, 
Lost  m  my  fame,  as  in  the  sea  their  streams. 
Let  Volga's  banks  with  iron  squadrons  shine, 
And  groves  of  lances  glitter  on  the  Rhine, 
Let  iMrbarous  Ganges  arm  a  servile  train  ; 
Be  mine  the  blessings  of  a  peaceful  reign. 
No  more  my  sons  shall  dye  with  British  blood 
Red  Iber*8  sands,  or  Ister's  foaming  flood  : 
Safe  on  my  shore  each  unmolested  swain 
Shall  tend  the  flocks,  or  reap  the  bearded  grain ; 
The  shady  empire  shall  retain  no  traco 
Of  war  or  blood,  but  in  the  sylvan  chase  ; 
The  trumpet  sleep,  while  cheerful  horns  are  blown, 
And  arms  employed  on  birds  and  beasts  alone. 
Behold  I  the  ascending  villas  on  my  side 
Project  long  shadows  o'er  the  crystal  tide ; 
Behold  !  Augusta's  glittering  spires  increase. 
And  temples^  rise,  the  beauteous  works  of  .peace. 
I  see,  I  see,  where  two  fair  cities  bend 
Their  ample  bow,  a  new  Whitehall  ascend  1 
There  mighty  nations  shall  inquire  their  doom. 
The  world's  great  oracle  in  times  to  come  ; 
There  kings  shall  sue,  and  suppliant  states  be  seen 
Once  more  to  bend  before  a  British  Queen. 

Thy  trees,  fair  Windsor  !  now  shall  leave  their 
And  half  thy  forests  rush  into  thy  floods,  [woods, 
Bear  Britain's  thunder,  and  her  cross  display. 
To  the  bright  regions  of  the  rising  day  ; 
Tempt  icy  seas,  where  scarce  the  waters  roll. 
Where  clearer  flames  glow  round  the  frozen  pole  ; 
Or  under  southern  skies  exalt  their  sails. 
Led  by  new  stars  and  borne  by  spicy  gales  1 

>  The  flf^  new  churches. 


For  me  the  balm  shall  bleed,  and  amber  flow. 
The  cond  redden,  and  the  ruby  glow. 
The  pearly  shell  its  lucid  globe  infold. 
And  Phoebus  warm  the  ripening  ore  to  gold. 
The  time  shall  come,  when  free  as  seas  or  wind 
Unbounded  Thames^  shall  flow  for  all  mankind  ; 
Whole  nations  enter  with  each  swelling  tide, 
And  seas  but  join  the  regions  they  divide  ; 
Earth's  distant  ends  our  glory  shall  behold. 
And  the  new  world  launch  forth  to  seek  the  old. 
Then  ships  of  uncouth  form  shall  stem  the  tide. 
And  feathcr'd  people  crowd  my  wealthy  side, 
And  naked  youths  and  painted  chiefs  admiro 
Our  speech,  our  colour,  and  our  strange  attire  I 
Oh  stretch  thy  reign,  fair  Peace  I  from  shore  to 

shore. 
Till  conquest  cease,  and  slavery  be  no  more  ; 
Till  the  freed  Indians  in  their  native  groves 
Reap  their  own  fruits,  and  woo  their  sable  loves 
Peru  once  more  a  race  of  kings  behold, 
And  other  Mexicos  be  roof 'd  with  gold. 
Exiled  by  thee  from  earth  to  deepest  hell. 
In  brazen  bonds  shall  barbarous  discord  dwell ; 
Gigantic  pride,  pale  terror,  gloomy  care. 
And  mad  ambition,  shall  attend  her  there  ; 
There  puq)Ie  vengeance,  bathed  in  gore,  retires. 
Her  weapons  blunted,  and  extinct  her  fires  ; 
There  hated  envy  her  own  snakes  shall  feel. 
And  persecution  mourn  her  broken  wheel  ; 
There  faction  roar,  rebellion  bite  her  chain. 
And  gasping  furies  thirst  for  blood  in  vain. 

Here  cease  thy  flight,  nor  with  unhallow'dlays^ 
Touch  the  fair  fame  of  Albion's  golden  days  : 
The  thoughts  of  gods  let  Granville's  verse  recite. 
And  bring  the  scenes  of  opening  fate  to  light. 
My  humble  muse,  in  unambitious  strains. 
Paints  the  green  forests  and  the  flowery  plains. 
Where  peace,  descending,  bids  her  olive  spring. 
And  scatters  blessings  from  her  dove-like  wing. 
Even  I  more  sweetly  pass  my  careless  days, 
Pleased  in  the  silent  shade  with  empty  praise  ; 
Enough  for  me,  that  to  the  listening  swains 
First  In  these  fields  I  sung  the  sylvan  strains. 


ODE  ON  ST.   CECILIA'S   DAY, 

MSCCVIII. 

AND  OTHER  PIECES  FOR  MCSia 


I. 
Descend,  ye  Nine  !  descend  and  sing  ; 
Tlie  breathing  instruments  inspire. 
Wake  into  voice  each  silent  string. 
And  sweep  the  sounding  lyre  1 
In  a  sadly-pleasing  strain 
Let  the  warbling  lute  complain  : 
Let  the  loud  trumpet  sound. 
Till  the  roofs  all  around 
The  shrill  echoes  rebound  ; 
While,  in  more  lengthen'd  notes  and  slow. 
The  deep,  majestic,  solemn  organs  })lo\v. 
Hark  1  the  numbers  soft  and-  clear 
Gently  steal  upon  the  ear  ; 

*  A  wish  that  London  may  be  made  a  free  port. 
'  **  Quo,  Miua,  tendis?  desine  pcrvicaz 
Rcfcire  ficTraoneB  Deorum,  at 

Magna  modid  tenuoro  iMtnriii.**  IIuR. 
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Now  loader,  and  yet  loader  rise. 
And  fill  with  spreading  sounds  tiie  does : 
ting  in  triumph  now  swell  the  bold  notes, 
roken  air,  trembling,  the  wild  music  floats  ; 
Till,  by  decrees,  remote  and  anally 

llie  strams  decay. 

And  melt  away, 
In  a  dying,  d/ing  falL 


inmc^  minds  an  equal  temper  know, 
>r  sw^  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low. 
the  breast  tumultuous  joys  arise, 
c  her  soft,  assuasive  voice  applies  ; 
',  when  the  soul  is  press'd  with  cares, 
lalts  her  in  enlivenmg  airs, 
riors  she  fires  with  animated  sounds  ; 
s  balm  into  the  bleeding  lover's  wounds  : 
Melancholy  lifts  her  head, 
Morpheus  rouses  from  his  bed, 
^oth  unfolds  her  arms  and  wakes, 
Listening  Envy  drops  her  snakes ; 
•tine  war  no  more  our  passions  wage, 
giddy  factions  hear  away  their  rage. 

m. 

irhen  our  country's  cause  provokes  to  arms, 
martial  music  every  bosom  warms  I 

hen  the  first  bold  vessel  dared  the  seas, 
on  the  stem  the  Thracian  raised  his  strain, 

WhUe  Arffo  saw  her  kindred  trees 
Descend  from  Pelion  to  the  main. 

ansported  demi-gods  stood  round, 

td  men  grew  heroes  at  the  sound. 

Inflamed  with  glory's  charms ; 
chief  his  sevenfold  Shield  display'd, 

half  unsheathed  the  shining  blade  : 

td  seas,  and  rocks,  and  skies  rebound 

To  anna  1  to  arms  I  to  arms  I 


rhen,  through  all  the  infernal  bounds 

;h  fliuning  Phlegethon  surrounds. 

Love,  strong  as  death,  the  poet  led 

To  the  pale  nations  of  the  dead, 

hat  sounds  were  heard, 

hat  scenes  appear'd, 

0*er  all  the  dreary  coasts  ! 

Dreadful  gleams, 

Dismal  screams. 

Fires  that  glow. 

Shrieks  of  woe, 

Sullen  raoans. 

Hollow  groans. 
And  cries  of  tortured  ghosts  I 
But,  hark  !  he  strikes  the  golden  lyre  ; 
And  see  !  the  tortured  ghosts  re8i)ire. 

See,  riuidy  forms  advance  ! 
fhy  stone,  0  Sisyphus,  stands  still, 
Izion  rests  upon  his  wheel. 

And  the  pale  spectres  dance  ; 
Furies  sink  upon  their  iron  beds, 
»j^«„currd  hang  U.U^g  round  U.ei, 

By  the  streams  that  ever  flow, 
9y  the  fragrant  winds  that  blow 
O'er  the  ETysian  flowers  ; 


By  those  happy  souls  who  dwell 
In  yellow  meads  of  asphodel, 

Or  amaranthine  bowers  ; 
By  the  heroes*  armed  shades, 
Glittering  through  the  gloony  glades  ; 
By  the  youths  that  died  for  ive. 
Wandering  in  the  myrtle  gi     e. 
Restore,  restore  Enrydice  to  me 
Oh  take  the  husband,  or  return  t        ife  1 

He  sung,  and  heU  consented 
To  hear  the  poet's  prayer ; 
Stem  Proserpine  relented. 
And  gave  him  back  the  fair. 
Thus  sona;  could  prevail 
O'er  death,  and  o'er  hell, 
A  conquest  how  hard  and  how  glorious  ! 
Though  fate  had  fast  bound  her 
With  Styx  nine  times  round  her,j 
Yet  music  and  love  were  victorious. 


VI. 

But  soon,  too  soon,  the  lover  turns  his  eyes  : 
Again  she  falls,  again  she  dies,  she  dies  ! 
How  wilt  thou  now  the  fatal  sisters  move  t 
No  crime  was  thine,  if  'tis  no  crime  to  love. 
Now  under  hanging  mountains. 
Beside  the  falls  of  fountains, 
Or  where  Hebrus  wanders. 
Rolling  in  meanders. 
All  alone. 

Unheard,  unknown. 
He  makes  his  moan  ; 
And  caRs  her  ghost, 
For  ever,  ever,  ever  lost ! 
Now  with  furies  surrounded, 
Despairing,  confounded. 
He  trembles,  he  glows, 
Amidst  Rhodope's  snows  : 
See,  wild  as  the  winds,  o'er  the  desert  he  flies  ; 
Hark !   Haemus  resounds  with  the  Bacchaoals' 
cries— 

Ah  see,  he  dies  I 
Yet  even  in  death  Eurydlce  he  sung, 
Enrydice  still  trembled  on  his  tongue, 
Eurydice  the  woods, 
Enrydice  the  floods, 
Eurydice  the  rocks,  and  hollow  mountains  rung. 

VH. 

Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm. 
And  fate's  severest  rage  disarm  ; 
Music  can  soften  pain  to  ease, 
And  make  despair  and  madness  please  : 
Our  joys  below  it  can  improve. 
And  antedate  the  bliss  above. 
This  the  divine  Cecilia  found, 
And  to  her  Maker's  praise  confined  the  sound. 
When  the  full  organ  joins  the  tuneful  quire, 

The  immortal  powers  incline  their  ear  ; 
Borne  on  the  swelling  notes  our  souls  aspire^ 
While  solemn  airs  improve  the  sacred  fire  ; 

And  angels  lean  from  heaven  to  hear. 
Of  Orpheus  now  no  more  let  poets  teli. 

To  bright  Cecilia  greater  power  is  given  ; 
His  numbers  raised  a  snaae  from  hell^ 
Hers  lift  the  soul  to  heaven. 


{ 
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PIECES  FOR  MUSIC. 


TWO  CHORUSES 
TO  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  BRnTIT& 


CHORUS  OP  ATHENIANS. 


STROPHE  I. 

Ye  shadeB,  where  sacred  troth  is  sought ; 
Groves,  whore  immortal  sages  taught ; 
Where  heavenly  visions  Plato  fired^ 
And  Epicurus  lay  inspired  I 
In  vain  your  guiltless  laurels  stood 
Unspotted  long  with  human  blood. 
War,  horrid  war,  your  thoughtful  walks  invados. 
And  steel  now  glitters  in  the  Muses'  shades. 

▲NTISTROPRB  I. 

Oh  heaven-bom  sisters  1  source  of  art  I 
Wlio  charm  the  sense,  or  mend  the  heart ; 
Who  lead  fair  virtue's  train  along, 
Moral  truth,  and  mystic  song  ! 
To  what  new  clime,  what  distant  sky, 
Forsaken,  friendless,  shall  ye  fly  t 
Say,  will  ye  bless  the  bleak  Atlantic  shore  t 
Or  bid  the  iUrious  Graul  be  rude  no  more  t 

STROPHE  II. 

When  Athens  sinks  by  fates  unjust. 
When  wild  barbarians  spurn  her  dust ; 
Perhaps  even  Britain's  utmost  shore 
Shall  cease  to  blush  with  strangers'  gore, 
See  arts  her  savage  sons  control, 
And  Athens  risine  near  the  pole  1 
Till  some  new  tyrant  lifts  his  purple  hand, 
And  civil  madness  tears  them  from  the  land. 

ANTISTROPHB   II. 

Ye  gods  I  what  justice  rules  the  ball  f 
Freedom  and  arts  together  fall  ; 
Fools  grant  whate'er  ambition  craves. 
And  men,  once  ignorant,  are  slav^. 
Oh  cursed  effects  of  civil  hate. 
In  ovci^  age,  in  every  state  ! 
Still,  when  the  lust  of  tyrant  power  succeeds, 
Some  Athens  perishes,  some  Tully  bleeds. 


CHORUS  OF  YOUTHS  AND  VIRGINS. 


8EMICH0RUS. 

Oh  tyrant  Love  I  hast  thou  possest 

The  prudent,  leam'd,  and  virtuous  breast  f 
Wisdom  and  wit  in  vain  reclaim. 
And  arts  but  soften  us  to  feel  thy  flame. 
Love,  soft  intruder,  enters  here. 
But  entering  learns  to  be  sincere. 
Marcus  with  blushes  owns  he  loves. 
And  Brutus  tenderly  reproves. 

Why,  virtue,  dost  thou  blame  desire, 

Which  nature  has  imprest, 
Whv,  nature,  dost  thou  soonest  fire 
llie  mild  and  generous  breast  t 

CHORUS. 

Love's  purer  flames  the  gods  approve  ; 
The  gods  and  Brutus  bend  to  love  : 
Brutus  for  absent  Portia  sighs, 
And  sterner  Cassius  melts  at  Junta's  eyes. 
What  is  loose  love  t  a  transient  gust, 
Spent  in  a  sudden  storm  of  lust, 


A  vapour  fed  from  wfld  de«irc, 
A  wandering,  self-consumintr  Arc. 
But  Hymen's  kinder  flsiiios  unite. 

And  bum  for  ever  one  ; 
Chaste  as  cold  Cynthia's  virgin  light. 
Productive  as  the  sun. 

SEMICHORUS. 

O  source  of  every  social  tie. 
United  wish,  and  mutual  joy  ! 
What  various  joys  on  one  attend. 
As  son,  as  father,  brother,  husband,  friend  ! 
Whether  his  hoary  sire 'he  spies, 
While  thousand  grateful  thoughts  arise  ; 
Or  meets  his  spouse's  fonder  eye ; 
Or  views  his  smiling  progeny  : 
What  tender  paanons  take  their  turns. 

What  home-Mt  raptures  move  ! 
His  heart  now  melts,  now  leaps,  now  bums. 
With  reverence,  hope,  and  love. 

CHORUS. 

Hence  &[uilty  joys,  distastes,  surmises, 
Hence  tklso  tears,  deceits,  disguises, 
Dangers,  doubts,  delays,  surprises  ; 

Fires  that  scorch,  yet  dare  not  shine  : 
Purest  love's  unwasting  treasure, 
Constant  faith,  fair  hope,  long  leisure. 
Days  of  case,  and  nights  of  pleasure  ; 

Sacred  H^men  I  these  arc  thine. 


ODE  ON  SOLITUDE. 

Happt  the  man,  whose  wish  and  care 

A  few  paternal  acres  I>ound, 
Content  to  breaUie  his  native  air 

In  his  own  ground. 

Whose  herds  with  milk,  whose  flelds  with  bread, 

Whose  flocks  supply  him  with  attire. 
Whose  trees  in  smumer  yield  him  shade, 

In  winter  fire. 

Blest,  who  can  unconccm'dly  find 

Hours,  days,  and  years,  slide  soft  away. 
In  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind, 

Quiet  by  day, 

Sound  sleep  by  night ;  study  and  ease, 

Together  mixt ;  sweet  recreation  : 
And  innocence,  which  most  does  plcaae 

With  meditation. 

Thus  let  me  live,  unseen,  unknown, 

Thus  unlamented  let  me  die. 
Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 

Tell  where  I  lie. 


THE 

DYING  CHRISTIAN  TO  HIS  SOUL. 

I. 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame  I 

Qmt,  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame  f 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying 
Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying  ! 

Cease,  fond  nature,  cease  thy  strife, 

And  let  me  languish  into  life  I 


AN  ESSAY  ON  CRITICISM. 
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n. 
rk !  they  whisper  ;  angels  say, 
ter  spirit,  come  away  ! 
bat  is  this  absorlis  me  quite  f 
•als  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight, 
(  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath  I 
ly  my  soul,  can  this  be  death  t 

iif. 
e  world  recedes  ;  it  disappears  ! 
«Ten  opens  on  my  eyes  !  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring  : 
nd,  lend  your  wings  !  I  mount !  I 
Grave  !  where  is  thy  victory  I 

0  Death  !  where  is  thy  sting  t 


fly  I 


AN  ESSAY  ON  CRITICISM. 

Written  in  the  year  1700. 


r. 


rd  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
*  in  writing  or  in  judging  ill  ; 
the  two,  less  dangerous  is  the  offence 
our  patience,  than  mislead  our  sense. 
ew  in  that,  but  numbers  err  in  this, 
osure  wrong  for  one  who  writes  amiss  ; 
might  once  himself  alone  expose, 
le  in  verse  makes  many  more  in  prose, 
with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 
;  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 
B  as  true  genius  is  but  rare, 
iste  as  seldom  is  the  critics*  share  ; 
lUSt  alike  from  Heaven  derive  their  light, 
bom  to  judge,  as  well  as  those  to  write. 
!h  teach  others  who  themselves  excel  *, 
nsure  freely  who  have  written  welL 
s  are  putial  to  their  wit,  'tis  true, 
>  not  critics  to  their  judgment  too  ? 
if  we  look  more  closely,  we  shall  find 
ave  the  seeds  of  judgment  in  their  mind^  : 
affords  at  least  a  glimmering  light ; 
les,  though  touch'd  but  faintly,  are  drawn 
;ht. 

the  slightest  sketch,  if  justly  traced, 
ll-eolouring  but  the  more  dit^puced, 
alse  learning  is  good  sense  defaced  3 : 
ire  bewildcr*d  in  the  maze  of  schools, 
me  made  coxcombs  nature  meant  but  fools, 
■ch  of  wit  these  lose  their  common  sense, 
ten  turn  ciitics  in  their  own  defence  : 
»unis  alike,  who  can,  or  cannot  H-rite, 
ti  a  rival's  or  an  eunuch's  spite. 
Is  have  still  an  itching  to  deride, 
in  would  be  upon  the  laughing  side. 
viuB  scribble  in  Apollo's  spite. 
are  who  judge  still  worse  than  he  can  write, 
e  have  at  first  for  wits,  then  poets  pasa'd, 
.  critics  next,  and  proved  plain  fools  at  la«t. 
leither  can  for  wits  nor  critics  pass, 
.vy  mules  are  neither  horse  nor  ass. 

ui  fctibit  artiflcioM,  BbaliiB  oommode  scripta  facile 
ire  poterit**  Cic.  ad  Ilercnn.  lib.  iv.  "  De  pictore, 
rv.fictore,  nisi  artifezjudicarennn  potest" — Pliny. 
nmee  tacito  quodam  aensu.  sine  ulla  arte,  aut  ra- 
ti* siBt  in  artibus.  ac  rationibus  recta  et  prava  di- 
L"— Cic.  de  Orat  lib.  iii. 

Ills  sine  docCriiu  prudantia,  quam  sine  prudentia 
Mtrliia.'*— <iin]VT. 


Those  half-leam'd  witlings,  numerous  in  our  isle, 
As  half-form'd  insects  on  the  banks  of  Nile  ; 
Unfiuish'd  things,  one  knows  not  what  to  call, 
Their  generation's  so  equivocal : 
To  tell  them,  would  a  hundred  tongues  require. 
Or  one  vain  wit's,  tliat  might  a  hundred  tire. 
But  you  who  seek  to  give  and  merit  fame, 
And  justly  bear  a  critic's  noble  name, 
Be  sure  yourself  and  your  own  reach  to  know. 
How  far  your  genius,  taste,  and  learning  go  ; 
Launch  not  beyond  your  depth,  but  be  discreet, 
And  mark  that  ()oint  where  sense  and  dulness  meet* 

Nature  to  all  things  fix'd  the  limits  fit, 
And  wisely  curb'd  proud  man's  pretending  wit. 
As  on  the  land  while  here  the  ocean  gains. 
In  other  parts  it  leaves  wide  sandy  plains ; 
Thus  in  the  soul  while  memory  prevails. 
The  solid  power  of  understanding  fails  ; 
Where  beams  of  warm  imagination  play. 
The  memory's  soft  figures  melt  away. 
One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit ; 
So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit : 
Not  only  bounded  to  peculiar  arts, 
But  oft  in  those  confined  to  single  parts. 
Like  kings  we  lose  the  conquests  gain'd  before. 
By  vain  ambition  still  to  make  them  more  : 
Each  might  his  several  province  well  command, 
Would  all  but  stoop  to  what  they  understand. 

First  follow  Nature,  and  your  judgment  frame 
By  her  just  standard,  which  is  still  the  same  : 
Unerring  Nature,  still  divinely  bright. 
One  clear,  unchanged,  and  univei-sal  light. 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart. 
At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  Art. 
Art  from  that  fund  each  just  supply  provides  ; 
Works  without  show,  and  without  pump  presides  : 
In  some  fair  body  thus  the  infonning  soul 
With  spirits  feeds,  with  vigour  fills  the  whole, 
Each  motion  guides,  and  every  nerve  sustains  ; 
.'tself  unseen,  but  in  the  effects  remains. 
S»  me,  to  whom  Heaven  in  wit  has  been  profuse. 
Want  as  much  more,  to  turn  it  to  its  use  ; 
For  wit  and  judgment  often  are  at  strife, 
Though  meant  each  other's  aid,  like  man  and  wife. 
'Tis  more  to  guide,  than  spur  the  M  uses*  steed  ; 
Restrain  his  furj-,  than  provoke  his  speed  ; 
The  winged  courser,  Uke  a  generous  horse. 
Shows  most  true  mettle  when  you  check  his  course. 

Those  RULES  of  old  discover'd,  not  devised. 
Are  nature  still,  but  nature  methodized  ; 
Nature,  like  liberty,  is  but  restrain'd 
By  the  same  laws  which  first  herself  ordain'd. 

Hear  how  leam'd  Greece  her  useful  rules  indites, 
When  to  repress,  and  when  indulge  our  flights : 
High  on  Parnassus'  top  her  sons  she  show'd, 
And  pointed  out  those  arduous  paths  they  trod  ; 
Held  from  afar,  aloft,  the  immortal  prize, 
And  urged  the  rest  by  ec^ual  steps  to  rise. 
Just  precepts'  thus  from  groat  examples  given, 
She  djrewfrom  them  what  they  derived  from  heaven. 
The  generous  critic  fann'd  the  poet's  fire. 
And  taught  the  world  with  reason  to  admire. 
Then  Criticism  the  Muse's  handmaid  proved. 
To  dress  her  cliarms,  and  make  her  more  beloved  X 
But  following  wits  from  that  intention  stray'd. 
Who  could  not  win  the  mistress,  woo'd  the  maid  ; 


4  ••  Nee  enim  artibus  cditis  factum  est  irt  nrfnimcnta  in- 
vcnirtTnnH.  sikI  dicta  »unt  omnia  antcqunm  prrcipert-ntur ; 
mox  ea  scriptoros  (ibaervata  ct  collocta  odidenmi.**—  Quint. 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  CRITICISM. 


Agninst  the  poets  their  own  arms  they  tam*d, 
Sure  to  hate  most  the  men  from  whom  they  leam*<L 
So  modem  'pothccaries,  taught  the  art 
By  doctors*  bills  to  play  the  doctor's  part, 
Bold  in  the  practice  of  mistaken  rules, 
Prescribe,  apply,  and  call  their  masters  fools. 
Some  on  the  leaves  of  ancient  authors  prey, 
Nor  time  nor  moths  e*er  spoil  so  much  as  they. 
Some  drily  plain,  without  invention's  aid, 
Write  dull  receipts  how  poems  may  be  made. 
These  leave  the  sense,  their  learning  to  display^ 
And  those  explain  the  meaning  quite  away. 

You  then  whose  judgment  the  right  course 
would  steer, 
Know  well  each  ANaEirr's  proper  character ; 
His  fable,  subject,  scope,  in  every  page  ; 
Religion,  country,  genius  of  his  age  : 
Without  all  these  at  once  before  your  eyes. 
Cavil  you  may,  but  never  criticise. 
Be  Homer's  works  your  study  and  delight, 
Read  them  by  day,  and  meditate  by  night ; 
Thence  form  your  judgment,  tlience  your  maxima 

bring, 
And  trace  the  Muses  upward  to  their  spring. 
Still  with  itself  compared,  his  text  peruse  ; 
And  let  your  comment  be  the  Mantuan  muse. 

When  first  young  Maro  >  in  his  boundless  mind 
A  work  to  outlast  immortal  Rome  designed. 
Perhaps  he  seem'd  above  the  critic's  law, 
And  but  from  nature's  fountain  scom'd  to  draw ; 
But  when  to  examine  every  part  he  came, 
Nature  and  Homer  were,  he  found,  the  same. 
ConvincM,  amazed,  he  checks  the  bold  design  : 
And  niies  as  strict  his  labour'd  work  confine, 
As  if  the  Stagirite  o'crlook'd  each  line. 
Learn  hence  for  ancient  rules  a  just  esteem  ; 
To  copy  nature  is  to  copy  them. 

Some  beauties  yet  no  precepts  can  declare, 
For  there's  a  happiness  as  well  as  care. 
Music  resembles  poetry :  in  each 
Are  nameless  graces  which  no  methods. teach. 
And  which  a  master-hand  alone  can  reach. 
If,  where  the  rules  not  far  enough  extend 2, 
(Since  rules  were  made  but  to  promote  their  end) 
Some  lucky  licence  answer  to  the  full 
The  intent  proposed,  that  licence  is  a  rule. 
Thus  Pegasus,  a  nearer  way  to  take. 
May  boldly  deviate  from  the  common  track. 
Great  wits  sometimes  may  gloriously  offend. 
And  rise  to  faults  true  critics  dare  not  mend  ; 
From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part. 
And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 
Which,  without  passing  through  the  j  udgment,  gains 
The  heart,  and  all  its  end  at  once  attains. 
In  prospects  thus,  some  objects  please  our  eyes, 
Which  out  of  nature's  common  order  rise. 
The  shapeless  rock,  or  hanging  precipice. 


1  **  Cxvn  canerem  reRCs  et  proFlhi,  Cynthicui  anrem 
Telllf  •— ViRO.  Eclog.  vL 
It  ft  a  trtidition  preserved  by  Scrvins.  that  Virgil  began 
with  writing  a  poem  of  the  Alban  and  Roman  afTairs ; 
which  he  found  abiire  his  yearn,  and  domcndcd  first  to 
Imit&w)  Theocritus  on  rural  subjects,  and  afterwards  to 
copy  Homer  in  heroic  poetry. 

*  '*  Neque  enim  rogationibus  ptcbisre  scitis  sancta  sunt 
isti  prsBccpta.  sed  hoc,  quicquid  est.  Utilitas  cxcogitavit. 
Non  negabo  autem  sic  utile  ease  plorunique;  verum  si 
•adem  ilia  nobis  aliud  suadebit  Utilitas,  banc,  rolictis 
magistrorum  autoritatibus,  8equemur.**~QinNTii^  lib.  ii. 
eap.  13. 


But  thougli  the  ancients  thus  their  rules  invade, 
(As  kings   dispense  with  laws  themselves  hare 

made,) 
Modems,  beware  !  or  if  you  must  offend 
Against  the  precept,  ne'er  transgress  its  end  ; 
Let  it  be  seldom,  and  compelled  by  need  ; 
And  have,  at  least,  their  precedent  to  plead. 
The  critic  else  proceeds  without  remorse. 
Seizes  your  fame,  and  puts  his  laws  in  force. 

I  know  there  are,  to  whose  presumptuous  thoughts 
Those  freer  beauties,  even  in  them,  seem  faults. 
Some  figures  monstrous  and  misshaped  appear, 
Consider'd  singly,  or  beheld  too  near, 
Which,  but  proportion'd  to  their  light,  or  plaoe^ 
Due  distance  reconciles  to  form  and  grace. 
A  prudent  chiefs  not  always  must  display 
His  powers,  in  equal  ranks,  and  fair  array. 
But  with  the  occasion  and  the  place  comply. 
Conceal  his  force,  nay  seem  sometimes  to  fly. 
Those  oft  are  stratagems  which  errors  seem. 
Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  that  dream «. 

Still  green  with  bays  each  ancient  altar  stands, 
Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands  ; 
Secure  from  flames,  from  envy's  fiercer  rage. 
Destructive  war,  and  all-involving  age. 
See  from  each  clime  the  learn 'd  their  incense  bring  I 
Hear,  in  all  tongues  consenting  p«eans  ring  I 
In  praise  so  just  let  every  voice  be  join'd. 
And  fill  the  general  chorus  of  mankind. 
Hail,  bards  triumphant !  bom  in  happier  days ; 
Immortal  heirs  of  universal  praise  1 
Whose  honours  with  increase  of  ages  grow. 
As  streams  roll  down,  enlarging  as  they  flow  ; 
Nations  unborn  your  mighty  names  shall  sound. 
And  worlds  applaud  that  must  not  yet  be  found  I 
0  may  some  spark  of  your  celestial  fire, 
The  last,  the  meanest  of  your  sons  inspire, 
(That  on  weak  wings, from  far, pursues  your  flights; 
Glows  while  he  reads,  but  trembles  as  he  writes) 
To  teach  vain  wits  a  science  little  known. 
To  admire  superior  sense,  and  doubt  their  own !     | 

IT. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment,  and  misguide  the  mind. 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules, 
Is  pride,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools. 
Whatever  nature  has  in  worth  denied. 
She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  pride  ; 
For  as  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls,  we  find 
What  wants  in  blood  and  spirits,  swell'd  with  wind : 
Pride,  where  wit  fails,  steps  in  to  our  defence. 
And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense. 
If  once  rignt  reason  dnves  that  cloud  away. 
Truth  breaks  upon  us  with  resistless  day. 
Trust  not  yourself ;  but  your  defects  to  know 
Make  use  of  every  friend — and  every  foe. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  ; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring  : 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  bram. 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 
Fired  at  first  sight  with  what  the  Muse  imparti^ 
In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts. 


r*r»  ^r^artvtmrttt. — Dion.  Hau  Dc  Struct  Orat. 

*  ••  Modeste,  et  circumspecto  Judicio  de  tantis  viris  pro* 
nunoiandiun  est,  ne  (quod  plerisque  accidit)  damnent  quod 
non  intelllgunt  Ac  si  neccsse  est  in  alteram  erraro  pajrtem, 
omnia  mmm  legentibus  plaoerc,  quam  multa  diaplioett 
maluerim*"— QuiMT. 
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Srom  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind, 
lews  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind  ; 
re  advanced,  behold  with  strange  surprise 
itant  scenes  of  endless  science  riBe  ! 
Bed  at  first  the  towering  Alps  we  try, 
o*er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky, 
mal  snows  appear  already  pass'd, 
s  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last ; 
ose  atUunM,  we  tremble  to  survey 
>wing  labours  of  the  lengthened  way, 
reasing  prospect  tires  our  wandering  eyes, 
!ep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise  ! 
rfect  judge  ^  will  read  each  work  of  wit 
le  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ : 
the  WHOLE,  nor  seek  slight  faults  to  find 
nature  moves,  and  rapture  warms  the  mind ; 
e  for  that  malignant  dull  delight, 
lerous  pleasure  to  be  charm'd  with  wit. 
luch  lays  as  neither  ebb  nor  flow, 
ly  cold,  and  regularly  low, 
unning  faults,  one  quiet  tenor  keep  ; 
not  blame  indeed — but  we  may  sleep, 
as  nature,  what  affects  our  hearts 
he  exactness  of  peculiar  parts  ; 
a  lip,  or  eye,  we  beauty  call, 
joint  force  and  full  result  uf  all. 
hen  we  view  some  well-proportioned  dome, 
grid's  just  wonder,  and  even  thine,  O  Rome  1) 
le  parts  unequally  surprise, 
tes  united  to  the  admiring  eyes  ; 
strous  height,  or  breadth,  or  length  appear ; 
ole  at  once  is  bold,  and  regular. 
3ver  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see, 
what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 
y  work  regard  the  writer's  end, 
yne  can  compass  more  than  they  intend  ; 
Jie  means  be  just,  the  conduct  true, 
$e,  in  spite  of  trivial  faults,  is  due. 
of  breeding,  sometimes  men  of  wit, 
i  great  errors,  must  the  less  commit ; 
the  rules  each  verbal  critic  lays, 
to  know  some  trifles,  is  a  praise, 
itics,  fond  of  some  subservient  art, 
ke  the  whole  depend  upon  a  part : 
Ik  of  principles,  but  notions  prize, 
to  one  loved  folly  sacrifice, 
on  a  time.  La  Mancha's  knight,  they  say, 
in  bard  encountering  on  the  way. 
Bed  in  terms  as  just,  with  looks  as  sage, 
could  Dennis,  of  the  Grecian  stage  ; 
ing  all  were  desperate  sots  and  fools, 
irst  depart  from  Aristotle's  rules, 
bor,  happy  in  a  judge  so  nice, 
k1  his  play,  and  begg'd  the  knight's  advice ; 
im  obaerve  the  subject,  and  the  plot, 
oners,  passions,  unities  ;  what  not  1 
!h,  exact  to  rule,  were  brought  about, 
at  a  combat  in  the  lists  left  out. 
!   leave  the  combat  out  I"  exclaims  the 

we  must  renounce  the  Stagirite. 

',  by  Heav'n  ! "  (he  answers  in  a  rage) 

ts,  squires,  and  steeds,  must  enter  on  the 


» 


a  throng  the  stage  can  ne'er  contain. 
ywld  a  new,  or  act  it  in  a  plain.' 


»> 


iffenter  Iv^mdiim  est  ao  pvnr  ad  scribendf  solllci- 
:  Nee  per  partes  modo  icnitanda  sunt  omnia,  ied 
liber  utique  ex  integro  resumendus."— Qunrr. 


Thus  critics  of  leas  judgment  than  caprice. 
Curious  not  knowing,  not  exact  but  nice. 
Form  short  ideas  ;  and  offend  in  arts 
(As  most  in  manners)  by  a  love  to  parts. 

Some  to  conceit  alone  their  taste  confine, 
And  glittering  thoughts  struck  out  at  every  line  ; 
Pleased  with  a  work  where  nothing's  just  or  fit ; 
One  glaring  chaos  and  wild  heap  of  wit. 
Poets,  like  painters,  thus,  unskill'd  to  trace 
The  naked  nature  and  the  living  grace. 
With  eold  and  jewels  cover  every  part. 
And  hide  with  ornaments  their  want  of  art. 
True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dress'd  ; 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed ; 
Something,  whose  truth,  convinced  at  sight  we  find. 
That  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our  mind. 
As  shades  more  sweetly  recommend  the  light, 
So  modest  plainness  sets  off"  sprightly  wit. 
For  works  may  have  more  wit  than  does  'em  good. 
As  bodies  perish  through  excess  of  blood. 

Others  for  language  all  their  care  express, 
And  value  books,  as  women  men,  for  dress  : 
Their  praise  is  still, — The  style  is  excellent ; 
The  sense,  they  humbly  take  upon  content. 
Wordsare  like  leaves ;  and  where  they  most  abound, 
Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rarely  found  : 
False  eloquence,  like  the  prismatic  glass. 
Its  gaudy  colours  spreads  on  every  place  ; 
The  face  of  nature  we  no  more  survey. 
All  glares  alike,  without  distinction  gay : 
But  true  expression,  like  the  unchanging  sun, 
Clears  and  improves  whate'er  it  shines  upon. 
It  gilds  all  objects,  but  it  alters  none. 
Expression  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and  still 
Appears  more  decent,  as  more  suitable  ; 
A  vile  conceit  in  pompous  words  express'd 
Is  like  a  clown  in  regal  purple  dress'd  : 
For  different  styles  with  diflerent  subjects  sort. 
As  several  earbs  with  country,  town,  and  court. 
Some  by  ola  words  to  fame  have  made  pretence. 
Ancients  in  phrase,  mere  modems  in  their  sense'  ; 
Such  laboured  nothings,  in  so  strange  a  style, 
Amaze  the  unleam'd  and  make  the  learned  smile. 
Unlucky,  as  Fungoso  in  the  play^. 
These  sparks  with  awkward  vanity  display 
What  the  fine  gentleman  wore  yesterday  ; 
And  but  so  mimic  ancient  wits  at  best, 
As  apes  our  grandsires,  in  their  doublets  drest. 
In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold  ; 
Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new,  or  old  : 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

But  most  by  numbers  judge  a  poet's  song. 
And  smooth  or  rough,  with  them,  is  right  or  wrongs : 
In  the  bright  Muse,  though  thousand  charms  con- 
Her  voice  is  all  these  tuneful  fools  admire ;  [spire. 


*  "  Abollta  et  abrogata  retinere,  insolentie  enJuBdam 
est,  et  frivolc  in  parvis  jactantic"— Qutnt.  lib.  i.  c.  6. 

"  Opua  est,  ut  verba  k  vetustate  repcti  ta  neque  crebra  sint, 
nequemanifesta.qnianilestodiosi us  affectatione,  nee  utique 
ab  ultimis  repetita  tempoiibus.  Oratio  cujus  summa  \irtus 
est  perspicuitus,  quam  sit  vitiosa,  si  egeat  Interprete  ? 
Ergo  ut  noYorutn  optima  enmt  maxime  Vetera,  ita  veterum 
maxima  nora." — Idkm. 

'  See  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  ont  of  his  Humour. 

*  "  Quispopuli  scrmo  est?  quisenim  ?  nisi  carmine molX 
Nnno  demum  nnmero  fluere,  ut  per  leve  severoa 
Effundat  Junctura  ungues :  scit  tendere  versum 

Non  accus  ao  si  ocalo  rubricam  dirigat  uno  ** 

pBaaSatL 
c  3 


so 
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Who  haunt  Paniaflsus  but  to  please  their  ear, 
Not  mend  their  minds ;  as  some  to  clmrch  repair^ 
Not  for  the  doctrine,  but  the  music  there. 
These  equal  syllables  alone  require, 
Though  oft  the  car  the  open  vowels  tire*  ; 
While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  ioin  ; 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line  : 
Wliile  they  rinf;  round  the  same  unvaried  chimes^ 
With  sure  returns  of  still  expected  rhvTnes  ; 
Where'er  you  find  **  the  cooling:;  western  breeze,** 
In  the  next  line,  it  "  whispers  throuj^h  the  trees :" 
If  crystal  streams  "  with  pleasing  murmurs  creep," 
The  reader's  threaten'd  (not  in  vain)  vnih  "sleep  :" 
Then,  at  the  last  and  only  couplet  fraught 
With  some  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a  thought, 
A  needless  Alexandrine  endis  the  song. 
That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length 

along. 
Leave  such  to  tune  their  own  dull  rhymes,  and  know 
What's  roundly  smooth,  or  languishingly  slow  ; 
And  praise  the  easy  vigour  of  a  line, 
Where  Denham's  strength  and  Waller's  sweetnesB 

join. 
True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance. 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  leam'd  to  dance. 
*Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offence. 
The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 
Soft  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows ; 
But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore. 
The  hoarse,  rough  verso  should  like  the  torrent  roar : 
When  Ajaxstrivessomerock's  vast  weight  to  throw. 
The  Une  too  labours,  and  the  wonis  move  slow  : 
Not  so,  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 
Flies  o'er  the  unbending  com,  and  skuns  along  the 

main. 
Hear  how  Timotheus'^  varied  laj*8  surprise, 
And  bid  alternate  passions  fall  and  rise  ! 
While  at  each  change  the  son  of  Libyan  Jove 
Now  bums  with  glory,  and  then  melts  with  love  ; 
Now  his  fierce  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  glow. 
Now  sighs  steal  out,  and  tears  begin  to  flow  : 
Persians  and  Greeks  like  turns  of  nature  found, 
And  the  world's  victor  stood  subdued  by  sound  I 
The  power  of  music  all  our  hearts  allow, 
And  what  Timotheus  was,  is  Dry  den  now. 

Avoid  extremes  ;  and  shun  the  fault  of  such, 
Who  still  are  pleased  too  little  or  too  much. 
At  every  trifle  scorn  to  take  offence, 
That  always  shows  great  pride,  or  little  sense  : 
Those  heads,  as  stomachs,  arc  not  sure  the  best 
Which  nauseate  all,  and  nothing  can  digest. 
Yet  let  not  each  gay  turn  thy  rapture  move  ; 
For  fools  admire,  but  men  of  sense  approve  : 
As  things  seem  large  which  we  through  mist  descry, 
Dulness  is  ever  apt  to  magnify. 

Some  foreign  i^Titers,  some  our  own  despise  ; 
The  ancients  only,  or  the  modems  prize. 
Thus  wit,  like  faith,  by  each  man  is  applied 
To  one  small  sect,  and  all  are  damn'd  beside. 
Meanly  they  seek  the  blessing  to  confine. 
And  force  that  sun  but  on  a  part  to  shine. 
Which  not  alone  the  southern  wit  sublimes. 
But  ripens  spirits  in  cold  northern  climes  ; 


^  *'  Fngicmus  crcbras  vocalium  concureioncs.  qn«  VM- 
tara  atque  hlantcm  orationuni  rcddunt."— Cic  ad  Heron, 
lib.  ir.  Vide  etiam  QuinHl.  lib.  ix.  c.  4. 

>  8oe  Alexander's  Feaat,  or  the  Power  of  Muidc,  an  Ode ; 
by  Mr.  Diyden. 


Which  from  the  first  has  shone  on  ages  past, 
Enlights  the  present,  and  shall  warm  the  last; 
Though  each  may  feel  increases  and  decay's. 
And  see  now  clearer  and  now  darker  da^'S. 
Regard  not  then  if  wit  be  old  or  new. 
But  blame  the  false,  and  value  still  the  true. 

Some  ne'er  advance  a  judgment  of  their  own, 
But  catch  the  spreading  notion  of  the  town  ; 
They  reason  and  conclude  by  precedent. 
And  own  stale  nonsense  which  they  ne'er  invent. 
Some  judge  of  authors'  names,  not  works,  and  then 
Nor  praise  nor  blame  the  writings,  but  the  men. 
Of  all  this  si>rvile  herd,  the  worst  is  he 
That  in  proud  dnlnetw  joins  with  quality. 
A  constant  critic  at  the  great  man's  bonrd. 
To  fetch  and  carry  nonsense  for  my  lord. 
Wliat  woful  stuff  this  nmdrigal  would  be. 
In  some  starved  hackney  sonneteer,  or  me  ! 
But  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 
How  the  wit  brightens  !  how  the  style  refines  I 
Before  his  sacred  name  flies  every  fault. 
And  each  exalted  stanza  teems  with  thought ! 

The  vulgar  thus  through  imitation  err ; 
As  oft  the  leam'd  by  being  singular  ; 
So  much  they  scorn  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 
By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  go  wrong : 
So  schismatics  the  plain  believers  quit. 
And  are  but  damn'd  for  having  too  much  wit. 
Some  praise  at  morning  what  they  blame  at  night ; 
But  always  think  the  last  opinion  right. 
A  Muse  by  these  is  like  a  mistress  used. 
This  hour  she's  idolized,  the  next  abused  ; 
While  their  weak  heads,  like  towns  unfortified, 
*Twixt  sense  and  nonsense  daily  change  their  side. 
Ask  them  the  cause  ;  they're  wiser  still,  they  say ; 
And  still  to-morrow's  wiaer  than  to-dav. 
We  think  our  fathers  fools,  so  wise  we  grow  ; 
Our  wiser  sons,  no  doubt,  will  think  us  so. 
Once  school-divines  this  zealous  isle  o'erspread  ; 
Who  knew  most  sentences,  was  deepest  read  ; 
Faith,  gospel,  all,  si^em'd  made  to  he  disputed. 
And  none  had  sense  enough  to  be  confuted  : 
Scotists  and  Thomists  now  in  peace  remain. 
Amidst  their  kindred  cobwebs  in  Duck  Lane'. 
If  faith  itself  has  different  dresses  worn. 
What  wonder  modes  in  wit  should  take  their 

tumi 
Oft,  leaving  what  is  natural  and  fit, 
The  current  folly  proves  the  ready  wit ; 
And  authors  think  their  reputation  safe. 
Which  lives  as  long  as  fools  are  pleased  to  laugh. 

Some  valuing  those  of  their  own  side  or  mind. 
Still  make  themselves  the  measure  of  mankind : 
Fondly  we  think  we  honour  merit  then. 
When  we  but  praise  ourselves  in  other  men. 
Parties  in  wit  attend  on  those  of  state. 
And  public  faction  doubles  private  hate. 
Pride,  malice,  folly,  against  Dryden  rose. 
In  various  shapes  of  parsons,  critics,  beaux  ; 
But  sense  survived  when  mcrr^'  jests  were  past. 
For  rising  merit  will  buoy  up  at  last. 
Might  he  return,  and  bless  once  more  oar  eyes. 
New  Blackmores  and  new  Milboums  must  arise : 
Nay  should  great  Homer  lift  his  awful  head, 
ZoUus  again  would  start  up  from  the  dead. 
Envy  will  merit,  as  its  shade,  pursue  ; 
But  like  a  shadow,  proves  the  substance  true  : 


*  A  place  where  old  and  aeeond-hand  books  were  aold 
formerly,  near  Smithfleld. 
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1  wit,  like  Sol  eclipsed,  makes  known 
ing  body's  grossness,  not  its  own. 
t  that  sun  too  powerful  beams  displays, 
ip  vapours  H-hieh  obscure  its  ruys  ; 
those  clouds  at  last  adorn  its  way, 
w  glories,  and  augment  the  day. 
I  the  first  true  merit  to  befriend  ; 
;  is  lost,  who  stays  till  all  commend. 
16  date,  alas,  of  modem  rhymes, 
lat  just  to  let  them  live  betimes. 
'  now  that  golden  age  appears, 
riarch-wits  survived  a  thousand  years  : 
th  of  fame  (our  second  life)  is  lost, 
threescore  is  all  even  that  can  boast ; 
their  fathers'  failing  language  see, 
as  Chaucer  is,  sliall  Dryden  be. 
:he  faithful  pencil  has  designed 
;ht  idea  of  the  master's  mind, 
new  world  leaps  out  at  his  command, 
y  nature  waits  upon  his  hand  : 
}  ripe  colours  soften  and  unite, 
tly  melt  into  just  shade  and  light ; 
llowing  years  their  full  perfection  give, 
bold  figure  just  begins  to  live, 
:herous  colours  the  fair  art  betray, 
le  bright  creation  fades  away  ! 
)y  wit,  like  most  mistaken  things, 
>t  for  that  envy  which  it  brings, 
alone  its  empty  praise  we  boast, 
the  short-Uved  vanity  is  lost : 
5  fair  flower  the  early  spring  supplies, 
i  blooms,  but  even  in  blooming  dies, 
his  wit,  which  must  our  can«  employ  f 
r*8  wife,  that  other  men  enjoy  ; 
it  our  trouble  still  when  most  admired, 
the  more  we  give,  the  more  required  ; 
one  with  pains  we  guard,  but  lose  with  caao, 
e  to  vex,  but  never  all  to  please  ; 
the  vicious  fear,  the  virtuous  shun, 
tis  hated,  and  by  knaves  undone  1 
lo  much  from  ignorance  undergo, 
t  learning  too  commence  its  foe  ! 
oee  met  rewards  who  could  excel, 
were  praised  who  but  endeavour'd  well : 
riumpbs  were  to  generals  only  due, 
ere  reserved  to  grace  the  soldiers  too. 
f  who  reach  Parnassus'  lofty  crown, 
tieir  pains  to  spurn  some  otners  down  ; 
9  self-love  each  jealous  writer  rules, 
ig  wits  become  the  sport  of  fools  : 
he  worst  with  most  regret  commend, 
ill  author  is  as  bad  a  friend. 
jase  ends,  and  by  what  abiect  ways, 
als  urged  through  sacred  lust  of  praise  ! 
80  dire  a  thirst  of  glory  boast, 
e  critic  let  the  man  be  lost. 
ire  and  good  sense  must  ever  join  ; 
human,  to  forgive,  divine, 
n  noble  minds  some  dregs  remain 
urged  off,  of  spleen  and  sour  disdain  ; 
» thai,  rage  on  more  provoking  crimes, 
ft  dearth  in  these  flagitious  times. 
1  vile  obscenity  should  find, 
it  and  art  conspire  to  move  your  mind  ; 
98  with  obscenity  must  prove 
ful  sure  as  impotence  in  love, 
age  of  pleasure,  wealth,  and  ease, 
e  rank  weed,  and  thrived  with  large  in- 
i  was  all  an  easy  monarch's  care ;  [crease : 
coimcilj  never  in  a  war  : 


JUts  ruled  the  state,  and  statesmen  farces  writ : 

Nay  wits  had  pensions,  and  young  lords  had  wit : 

The  fair  sate  panting  at  a  courtier's  play, 

And  not  a  mask  wtnit  unimproved  away  : 

The  modest  fan  was  liftc^d  up  no  more. 

And  virgins  smiled  at  what  they  blunh'd  before. 

The  following  licence  of  a  foreign  reign 

Did  all  the  dregs  of  bold  Socinus  drain  ; 

Then  unbelieving  priests  reform'd  the  nation. 

And  taught  more  pleasant  methods  of  salvation  ; 

Where  heaven's  free  subjects  might  their  rights 

dispute. 
Lest  God  himself  should  seem  too  absolute  : 
Pulpits  their  sacred  satire  leam'd  to  spare, 
And  vice  admired  to  find  a  flatterer  there  ! 
Encouraged  thus,  wit's  Titans  brav(.»d  the  skies. 
And  the  press  groan 'd  i^Hth  licensed  blasphemies. 
These  monsters,  critics  !  with  your  darts  engage. 
Here  point  your  thunder,  and  exhaust  your  rage  1 
Yet  shun  their  fault,  who  scandalously  nice. 
Will  needs  mistake  an  author  into  vice  ; 
All  seems  infected  that  the  infected  spy. 
As  all  looks  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye. 

III. 

Learn  then  what  morals  critics  ought  to  show. 
For  'tis  but  half  a  judge's  task,  to  know. 
Tis.not  enough,  taste,  judgment,  learning,  join  ; 
In  all  you  speak,  let  truth  and  candour  shine  : 
That  not  alone  what  to  your  sense  is  due 
All  may  allow  ;  but  seek  your  friendship  too. 

Be  silent  always,  when  you  doubt  your  sense  ; 
And  speak,  though  sure,  with  seeming  diflidence  : 
Some  positive,  persisting  fops  we  know. 
Who,  if  once  wrong,  will  needs  be  always  so  ; 
But  you,  with  pleasure  o^ti  your  errors  past. 
And  make  each  day  a  critique  on  the  last. 

*Tis  not  enough  your  counsel  still  be  true  ; 
Blunt  truths  more  misohief  than  nice  falHehoods  do ; 
Men  must  be  taught  as  if  ycu  taught  them  not. 
And  things  unknown  proposed  as  things  forgot. 
Without  good-breeding,  truth  is  disapproved  ; 
That  only  makes  superior  sense  beloved. 

Be  niggards  of  advice  on  no  pretence  : 
For  the  worst  avarice  is  that  of  sense. 
With  mean  complacence  ne'er  betray  your  trust. 
Nor  be  so  civil  as  to  prove  unjust. 
Fear  not  the  anger  of  the  wise  to  raise  ; 
Those  best  can  bear  reproof,  who  merit  praise. 

'Twei'e  weU  might  critics  still  this  freedom  take, 
But  Appius  reddens  at  each  word  you  speak. 
And  stares,  tremendous'  wif.h  a  threatening  eye, 
Like  some  fierce  tyrant  in  old  tapestry. 
Fear  most  to  tax  an  honourable  fool. 
Whose  right  it  is,  uncensured,  to  be  dull ; 
Such,  without  wit,  are  poets  when  they  please. 
As  without  learning  they  can  take  degrees. 
Leave  dangerous  truths  to  unsuccessful  satires, 
And  flattery  to  fulsome  dedicators. 
Whom,  when  they  praise,  the  world  believes  no 

more. 
Than  when  they  promise  to  give  scribbling  o'er. 


>  This  picture  WM  tnkcn  to  himaolf  by  John  Dennis,  a 
furious  old  critic  by  profession,  who.  upon  no  other  provo- 
cation, wrote  afrainst  tliis  essay  an<l  its  uiithor,  in  a  mimner 
perfectly  lunatic :  for  as  to  tlic  mention  made  of  liini  in 
ver.  270,  [p.  19,  col  1].  he  took  it  as  a  compliment,  and 
said  it  was  treacherously  meant  to  cause  him  to  overlook 
this  abuse  of  his  person. 


V 


Tie  bent  sometimes  your  censure  to  restrain, 
And  charitably  let  the  dull  be  vain  : 
Your  silence  there  is  better  than  your  spite, 
For  who  can  rail  so  long  as  they  can  write ! 
Still  humming  on,  their  drowsy  course  they  keep. 
And  lash'd  so  ioug,  like  tops,  are  lash'd  asleep. 
False  steps  but  help  them  to  renew  the  race, 
As,  after  stumbling,  jades  will  mend  their  pace. 
What  crowds  of  these,  impenitently  bold. 
In  sounds  and  jingling  syllables  grown  old. 
Still  run  on  poets  in  a  raging  vein, 
Even  to  the  dregs  and  squeezing  of  the  brain. 
Strain  out  the  last  dull  droppings  of  their  sense, 
And  rhyme  with  all  the  rage  of  impotence. 

Such  shameless  bards  we  have ;  and  yet  *tis 

true. 
There  are  as  mad,  abandoned  critics  too. 
The  b<K>kful  blockhead  ignorantly  read. 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  hc»ad, 
With  his  own  tongue  still  edifies  his  ears, 
And  always  listening  to  himself  appears. 
All  books  he  reads,  and  all  he  reads  assails, 
From  Dry  den's  Fables  down  to  Durfey's  Tales. 
With  him  most  authors  steal  their  works,  or  buy ; 
Garth  did  not  write  his  own  Dispennary  *, 
Name  a  new  play,  and  he 's  the  poet's  friend, 
Nay  show'd  his  faults — but  when  would   Doets 

mend? 
No  place  so  sacred  from  such  fops  is  barr'd. 
Nor    is    Paul's  church   more   safe  than   Faults 

church-yard : 
Nay,  fly  to  altars  ;  there  they'll  talk  you  dead  ; 
For  fools  rush  in  where  angcb  fear  to  tread. 
Distrustful  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks. 
It  still  looks  home,  and  short  excursions  makes ; 
But  rattling  nonsense  in  full  volleys  breaks. 
And  never  shock 'd,  and  never  tum'd  aside. 
Bursts  out,  resistless,  with  a  thundering  tide. 

But  where's  the  man  who  counsel  can  bestow, 
Still  pleased  to  teach,  and  yet  not  proud  to  know  t 
Unbiassed,  or  by  favour  or  by  spite  ; 
Not  dully  prcpossess'd,  nor  blindly  right ; 
Though  leam'd,  well-bred  ;  and  though  well-bred, 

sincere ; 
Modestly  bold,  and  humanly  severe  ; 
Who  to  a  friend  his  faults  can  freely  show. 
And  gladly  praise  the  merit  of  a  foe  I 
Blest  with  a  taste  exact,  yet  unconfined  ; 
A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  human  kind  ; 
Generous  convei*se  \  a  soul  exempt  from  pride  ; 
And  love  to  praise,  with  reason  on  hb  side  I 

Such  once  were  critics  ;  such  the  happy  few, 
Athens  and  Rome  in  better  ages  knew. 
The  mighty  Stagirite  first  left  the  shore. 
Spread  all  his  sails,  and  durst  the  di'cps  explore  ; 
He  steer'd  securely,  and  discovered  far, 
Led  by  the  light  of  the  Mseonian  star. 
Poets,  a  race  long  unconfinetl  and  free. 
Still  fond  and  proud  of  savage  liberty. 
Received  his  laws  ;  and  stood  convinced  'twas  fit^ 
Who  conquer'd  nature  should  preside  o'er  wit. 
Horace  still  charms  with  graceful  negligence^ 
And  without  method  talks  us  into  sense ; 
Will,  like  a  friend,  familiarly  convey 
The  truest  notions  in  the  easiest  way. 


1   A  common  (tlandcr  at  that  time  in  prejudice  of  that 
deserving  author.    Our  poet  did  him  this  Juntice.  when 
that  slander  most  prevailed  ;  and  it  is  now  (perhaps  the  j 
sooner  for  this  very  verse)  dead  aad  forgotten.  > 


He,  who  suprt^me  in  judgment^  as  in  wit^ 

Might  boldly  censure,  as  he  boldly  wxit. 

Yet  judged  with  coolness,  though  he  sung  with 

nre; 
His  precepts  teach  but  what  his  works  inspire. 
Our  critics  take  a  contrary  extreme. 
They  judge  with  fury,  but  they  write  with  phlegm : 
Nor  suffers  Horace  more  in  wrong  translations 
By  wits,  than  critics  in  as  wrong  quotations. 

See  Dionj'sius'  Homer's  Uioughts  refine. 
And  call  new  beauties  forth  from  every  line  I 

Fancy  and  art  in  gay  Petronius  please. 
The  scholar's  learning  with  the  courtier's  case. 

In  grave  Quintilian's  copious  work,  we  find 
The  justcst  rules  and  clearest  method  join'd  : 
Thus  useful  arms  in  magazines  we  place, 
All  ranged  in  order,  and  disposed  with  grace. 
But  less  to  please  the  eye,  than  arm  the  hand. 
Still  fit  for  use,  and  ready  at  command. 

Thee,  bold  Longinus  !  all  the  Nine  inspire. 
And  bless  their  critic  with  a  poet's  fire. 
An  ardent  judge,  who,  zealous  in  his  trust, 
With  warmth  gives  sentence,  yet  is  al wall's  just : 
Whose  own  example  strengthens  all  his  laws  ; 
And  is  himself  that  great  sublime  he  draws. 

Thus  long  succeeding  critics  justly  reign 'd. 
Licence  repress'd,  and  useful  laws  ordxun'd. 
Learning  and  Rome  alike  in  empire  grew  ; 
And  arts  still  follow'd  where  her  eagles  flew  ; 
From  the  same  foes  at  last  both  Mt  tlirir  doom, 
And  the  same  age  saw  learning  fall  and  Rome. 
With  tyranny  then  superstition  join'd, 
As  that  the  body,  this  enslaved  the  mind  ; 
Much  was  believed,  but  little  understood. 
And  to  be  dull  was  construed  to  be  good  ; 
A  second  deluge  learning  thus  o'errun, 
And  the  monks  finished  what  the  Goths  begim. 

At  length  Erasmus,  that  great  injured  name, 
(The  glory  of  the  priesthood  and  the  shame  !) 
Stemm'd  the"  wild  torrent  of  a  barbarous  age, 
And  drove  those  holy  Vandals  oft*  the  stage. 
But  see  !  each  muse,  in  Leo's  golden  days. 
Starts  from  lier  trance,  and  trims  her  wither'd 

bays, 
Rome's  ancient  genius,  o'er  its  ruins  spread. 
Shakes  off  the  dust,  and  rears  his  reverend  head. 
Then  sculpture  and  her  sister-arta  revive  ; 
Stones  leap'd  to  form,  and  rocks  began  t^  live  ; 
With  sweeter  notes  each  rising  temple  rung  ; 
A  Raphael  painted,  and  a  Vida  sung. 
Immortal  Vida  !  on  whose  honour'd  brow 
The  poet's  bays  and  critic's  ivy  grow  : 
Cremona  now  shall  ever  boast  thy  name. 
As  next  in  place  to  Mantua,  next  in  fame  ! 

But  soon  by  impious  arms  from  Latium  chased^ 
Their  ancient  bounds  the  banish'd  Muses  ]>ass*d. 
Thence  arts  o'er  all  the  northern  world  advance, 
But  critic-learning  flourish'd  most  in  France  ; 
The  rules  a  nation,  bom  to  serve,  obeys  ; 
And  Boileau  still  in  right  of  Horace  swam 
But  we,  brave  Britons,  foreign  laws  despised, 
And  kept  unconquer'd,  and  uncivilised  ; 
Fierce  for  the  liberties  of  wit,  and  bold. 
We  still  defied  the  Romans,  as  of  old. 
Yet  some  there  were,  among  the  sounder  few 
Of  those  who  less  presumed  and  better  knew^ 
Who  durst  assert  the  justcr  ancient  cause, 
And  here  restored  wit's  fundamental  laws. 


*  Of  HalioamassuB. 
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Sadi  was  the  Mme^,  whose  rules  and  practice  tell ', 
^  Nature's  chief  masterpiece  is  writing  well." 
Such  was  Roflcommoii,  not  more  learn 'd  than  good. 
With  manners  generous  as  his  noble  blood  ; 
To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  waa  known, 
And  every  author's  merit,  but  his  own. 
Such  late  was  Walsh— the  Muse's  judge  and  friend, 
Who  justly  knew  to  blame  or  to  oonmnend  ; 
To  failings  mild,  but  zealous  for  desert ; 
The  clearest  head,  and  the  sincerest  heart 
This  humble  praise,  lamented  shade,  receive ! 
This  pruse  at  least  a  grateful  muse  may  give  : 
The  muse,  whose  early  voice  you  taught  to  sing. 
Prescribed  her  heights,  and  pruned  her  tender  wing, 
(Her  guide  now  lost)  no  more  attempts  to  rise. 
But  in  low  numbers  short  excursions  tries  : 
Content,  if  hence  the  unleam'd  their  wants  may 

view, 
The  leam'd  reflect  on  what  before  they  knew  : 
Careless  of  censure,  nor  too  fond  of  fame  ; 
Still  pleased  to  praise,  yet  not  afraid  to  blame  ; 
Averse  alike  to  flatter,  or  offend  ; 
Not  free  Irom  faults,  nor  yet  too  vain  to  mend. 


THE   RAPE   OF   THE  LOCK. 

AN  HEROI-COMICAL  FOKX. 
Written  in  the  fear  1712. 


TO  MR&  ARABELLA  FERMOR. 

It  will  be  in  vain  to  deny  that  I  have  Knne  regard 
for  thk  piece,  since  I  dedicate  it  to  you.  Yet  you  may  bear 
me  vitneoa,  it  was  intended  only  tr>  divert  a  few  young 
ladles,  who  have  good  sense  and  good  humour  enough  to 
kagh  not  only  at  their  sex's  little  unguarded  follies,  but  at 
their  own.  Bat  as  it  was  communicated  with  the  air  of  a 
scicret,  it  soon  found  Its  way  into  the  world.  An  imperfect 
eopy  having  been  offered  to  a  bookseller,  you  had  the  good- 
Katare  for  my  sake  to  consent  to  the  publication  of  one 
more  correct :  this  I  was  forced  to,  before  I  had  executed 
half  my  design,  for  the  machinery  was  entirely  wanting  to 
complete  St. 

1  Eeeap  en  Poetry  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Our 
poet  Is  not  the  only  one  of  his  time  who  complimented 
this  £«Mtjr,  and  Its  noble  author.  Mr.  Dryden  had  done  it 
Toy  largely,  in  the  dedication  to  his  translation  of  the 
.£iieid:  and  Dr.  Garth  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Dispensary 

•'  The  Tyber  now  no  courtly  Gallus  sees. 

But  smiling  Thames  enjoys  his  Normanbys  ;** 
tho«8|i  afterwards  omitted,  when  parties  were  carried  so 
high  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  as  to  allow  no  com- 
mendation to  an  opposite  in  politics.  The  duke  was  all 
Us  life  a  steady  adherent  to  the  Church  of  England  party. 
yet  an  enemy  to  the  extrava^^uit  measures  of  the  court  in 
the  raign  of  Charles  IL  On  which  account,  after  having 
straogly  patronised  Mr.  Dryden,  a  coolness  succeeded  be- 
tnem  them  on  that  poet's  absolute  attachment  to  the 
court,  which  carried  him  some  length  bey<md  what  the 
duke  eould  approve  of.  This  nobleman's  true  character 
kad  been  vety  well  marked  by  BIr.  Dryden  before : 

**  The  Muse's  friend, 
Himarif  a  muse.  In  Sanadrin's  debate 
True  to  his  prince,  but  not  a  slave  of  state.** 

Abs.  and  ACRtT. 
Our  aothor  was  more  happy;  he  was  honoured  very 
ynmf  with  his  fricndahlp,  and  it  continued  till  his  death 
*■  all  the  ffirmmstanftftv  k^  n  fMwiitf  iMi<»— n. 


The  machinery,  nuidam.  is  a  term  invented  by  the  oritlca, 
to  signify  that  part  which  the  deities,  augels,  or  demons, 
are  made  to  act  in  a  poem  :  for  the  ancient  poets  are  in 
one  respect  like  many  modem  ladies;  let  on  action  be 
never  so  trivial  in  iUielf,  they  always  make  it  appear  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Thcito  machines  1  determined  to  raise 
on  a  very  new  and  odd  foundation,  the  Rosicrucian  doc- 
trine of  spirita 

1  know  how  disagreeable  It  is  to  make  use  of  hard  words 
before  a  lady;  but  'tis  so  much  the  concern  of  a  poet  to 
have  his  works  understood,  and  particularly  by  your  sex, 
that  you  must  give  me  leave  to  explain  two  or  three  diffi- 
cult terms. 

The  Rosicruclans  are  a  people  I  must  bring  you  ac- 
quainted with.  The  best  account  I  know  of  them  is  in  a 
French  book  called  Le  Comte  de  Gabalis,  which  both  in 
its  title  and  size  is  so  like  a  novel,  that  many  of  the  fair 
sex  have  read  it  for  one  by  mistake.  According  to  these 
gentlemen,  the  fuur  elements  are  inhabited  by  spirits, 
wliich  they  call  sylphs,  gnomes,  nymphs,  and  sala- 
manders. The  gnomes,  or  demons  of  earth,  delight  in 
mischief;  but  the  sylphs,  whoM  habitation  Is  in  the  air, 
are  the  best-conditioned  creatures  imaginable.  For  they 
8ay,-any  mortals  may  enjuy  the  most  intimate  familiarities 
with  these  gentle  spirits,  upon  a  condition  very  easy  to  all 
true  adepts,  an  inviolate  preservation  of  chastity. 

As  to  the  following  cantos,  all  the  passages  of  them  are 
as  fabulous  as  the  vision  at  the  beginning,  or  the  trans- 
formation at  the  end  (except  the  loss  of  your  hair,  which  I 
always  mention  with  reverence).  The  human  persons  are 
as  fictitious  as  the  airy  ones ;  and  the  character  of  Belinda, 
as  it  is  now  managed,  resembles  you  in  nothing  but  in 
beauty. 

If  this  poem  had  as  many  graces  as  there  are  In  your 
person,  or  in  your  mind,  yet  I  could  never  hope  it  should 
pass  through  the  world  half  so  uncensured  as  you  have 
done.  But  let  its  fortune  be  what  it  will,  mine  is  happy 
enough,  to  have  given  me  this  occasion  of  assuring  you  that 
I  am,  with  the  truest  esteem.  Madam, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

A.  Pops. 


Nolueram,  Belinda,  tuos  violare  capillos ; 

Sed  Juvat,  hoc  precibus  me  tribuisse  tuis*. — Mabt. 


CANTO  FIRST. 

What  dire  offence  from  amorous  causes  springs. 
What  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial  things, 
I  sing — This  verse  to  Caryl,  muse  !  is  due  : 
This,  even  BeUnda  may  vouchsafe  to  view  : 
Slight  is  the  suhject,  hut  not  so  the  praise, 
If  she  inspire,  and  he  approve  my  lays. 

*  It  appears  by  this  motto,  that  the  following  poem  was 
written  or  published  at  the  lady's  request.  But  there  are 
some  further  circumstoncc»  not  unworthy  relating.  Mr. 
Caryl  (a  gentleman  who  was  secretary  to  Queen  Mary,  . 
wife  of  James  IL  whose  fortunes  he  followed  into  France, 
author  of  the  comedy  of  Sir  Solomon  Single,  and  of  several 
translations  in  Dryden 's  MlMcellanies)  originally  proposed 
the  subject  to  him.  in  a  view  of  putting  an  end,  by  this 
piece  of  ridicule,  to  a  quarrel  that  was  risen  between  two 
noble  families,  those  of  Lord  Petre  and  of  Mrs.Fermor,  on 
the  trifling  occasion  of  his  having  cut  off  a  look  of  her  hair. 
The  author  sent  It  to  the  lady,  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted ;  and  she  took  it  so  well  as  to  give  about  copies  of 
it.  That  first  sketch  (we  learn  from  one  of  his  letters)  was 
written  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  in  171 )»  in  two  cantos 
only,  and  it  was  so  printed  ;  first,  in  a  Miscellany  of  Bern. 
Lintot's,  without  the  name  of  tlio  author.  Hut  it  was  re- 
ceived so  well,  that  ho  made  it  more  considerable  the  next 
year  by  the  addition  of  the  machinery  oi  the  sylphs,  and 
extended  it  to  five  cantos.  We  shall  give  the  reader  tho 
pleasure  of  seeing  in  what  manner  those  additions  wore 
Inserted,  so  as  to  seem  not  to  be  added,  but  to  grow  oat  of 
the  poem.    See  notes,  cant  L  ver.  19,  dta 


Say  what  s^Tangc  motive,  goddess !  could  compel 
A  well-bred  lord  to  assault  a  gentle  l>elle  I 
O  say  what  stranger  cause,  yet  unexplored. 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle  reject  a  lord  I 
In  tasks  so  bold  can  little  men  engage  *, 
And  in  soft  bosoms  dwells  such  mighty  rage  f 

Sol  through  white  curtains  shot  a  timorous  ray  ', 
And  oped  those  eyes  that  must  eclipse  the  day  : 
Now  lap-dogs  give  themselves  the  rousing  shake, 
And  slecploss  lovers,  just  at  twelve,  awake  : 
Thrice  rung    the  bell,  the   slipper  knock'd  the 

ground, 
And  the  press'd  watch  returned  a  silver  sound. 
Belindas  still  her  downy  pillow  prest, 
Her  guardian  sylph  prolonged  the  balmy  rest  s 
'Twas  he  had  summon'd  to  her  silent  bed 
The  morning-dream  that  hover'd  o'er  her  head, 
A  youth  more  glittering  than  a  birth-night  beau 
(That  e*en  in  slumber  caused  her  cheek  to  glow) 
SeemM  to  her  ear  his  winning  \\\m  to  lay. 
And  thus  in  whispers  said,  or  seem'd  to  say: 

Fairest  of  mortals,  thou  distinguish'd  care 
Of  thousand  bright  inhabitants  of  air  ! 
If  e'er  one  vision  touch'd  thy  infant  thought, 
Of  all  the  nurse  and  all  the  priest  have  taught; 
Of  airy  elves  by  moonlight  shadows  s«>en. 
The  silver  token,  and  the  circled  green. 
Or  virgins  visited  by  angel-jwwers 
With  golden  crowns  and  wreaths    of   heavenly 

flowers  ; 
Hear  and  believe  !  thy  own  importance  know, 
Nor  bound  thy  narrow  views  to  things  below. 
Some  secret  truths,  from  learned  pride  concealed, 
To  maids  alone  and  children  are  reveal'd  :  j 

What  though  no  credit  doubting  wits  may  give  ?     ] 
The  fair  and  innocent  shall  still  believe. 
Know  then,  unnuinlx*r'd  spirits  round  thee  fly, 
The  light  militia  of  the  lower  sky  : 
These,  though  unseen,  are  ever  on  the  wing, 
Hang  o*er  the  box,  and  hover  round  the  ring. 
Think  what  an  equipage  thou  hast  in  air, 
And  view  with  scorn  two  pages  and  a  chair. 
As  now  your  own,  our  beings  were  of  old, 
And  once  enclosed  in  woman's  beauteous  mould ; 
Thence,  by  a  soft  transition,  we  repair 
From  earthly  vehicles  to  these  of  air. 
Think  not,  when  woman's  tmnsient  breath  is  fled, 
That  all  her  vanities  at  once  are  dead  ; 
Succeeding  vanities  she  still  regards, 
And  though  she  plavs  no  more,  o'erlooks  the  cards. 
Her  joy  in  gilded  chariots,  when  alive*. 
And  love  of  ombre,  after  death  survive. 
For  when  the  fair  in  all  their  pride  expire. 
To  their  first  elements  their  souls  retii*e  : 


1  It  w:is  in  the  first  editions. 

And  dwclU  such  rngc  in  softest  bosoms  then. 
And  lodge  such  duriug  souls  in  little  men  ? 

*  Yer.  13,  dec.  stood  tlius  in  the  first  edition, 
Sol  through  white  curtains  did  his  benms  dih-piny. 
And  oped  those  eyes  which  hrighter  shone  than  they  : 
Shock  Jufit  had  given  himself  the  rousing  shnke, 
And  nymphs  prepared  their  chocolate  to  take ; 
Thrice  the  wnmght  slipper  knock'd  against  the  ground. 
And  striking  watches  the  tenth  hour  resfmnd. 

>  All  the  TorscA  from  hence  to  the  end  of  this  canto  wero 
added  afterwards. 

*  ««  Qu«  gratia  currftra 
Armommque  fuit  vivis.  qua;  euro  nitentee 
Piascere  oquos,  cadcm  scquitur  tellure  repostos.'* 

Vmo.  JEtuM.  yim 


The  sprites  of  fiery  termagants  in  flame 
Mount  up,  and  take  a  salamander's  name. 
Soft  yielding  minds  to  water  glide  away. 
And  sip,  with  nymphs,  their  elemental  tea. 
The  graver  prude  sinks  downward  to  a  gnome. 
In  search  of  mischief  still  on  earth  to  roam. 
The  light  coquettes  in  sylphs  aloft  repair. 
And  sport  and  flutter  in  the  fields  of  air. 

Know  further  yet ;  whoever  fair  and  chaste 
Rejects  mankind,  is  by  some  sylph  embraced  : 
For  spirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  ease 
Assume  what  sexes  an<l  what  shapes  they  please. 
Wliat  guards  the  purity  of  melting  maids, 
In  courtly  balls,  and  midnight  mafMiuerades, 
Safe  from  the  treacherous  friend,  the  daring  spark, 
The  glance  by  day,  the  whisiKjr  in  the  dark. 
When  kind  occasion  prompts  their  warm  desires, 
When  music  softens,  and  when  dancing  fires  ! 
*Ti8  but  their  sylph,  the  wise  celestials  know. 
Though  honour  is  the  word  with  men  below. 

Some  nymphs  there  are,  too  conscious  of  their  face, 
For  hfe  predestined  to  the  gnomes*  embrace. 
These  swell  their  prospects  and  exalt  their  pride. 
When  offers  are  disdain'd,  and  love  denied  : 
Then  gay  ideas  crowd  the  vacant  brain, 
While  peers,  and  dukes,  and  all  their  sweeping 

tram, 
And  garters,  stars,  and  coronets  appear. 
And  in  soft  sounds.  Your  Grace  salutes  their  ear. 
'Tis  these  that  early  taint  the  female  soul. 
Instruct  the  eyes  of  young  coquettes  to  roll. 
Teach  infant-cheeks  a  bidden  blush  to  know, 
And  little  hearts  to  flutter  at  a  beau. 

Oft,  when  the  world  imagine  women  stray. 
The  sylphs  through  mji^tic  nmzes  guide  their  way, 
Through  all  the  giddy  circle  they  pursue. 
And  old  impertinence  expel  by  new. 
What  tender  maid  but  must  a  victim  fiUl 
To  one  man's  treat,  but  for  another's  ball  f 
When  Florio  speaks,  what  virgin  could  withstand, 
If  gentle  Damon  did  not  squeeze  her  hand  I 
With  varying  vanities,  from  every  part, 
They  shift  the  moving  toyshop  of  their  heart ; 
Where  wigs  with  wigs,  with  sword-knots  sword- 
knots  strive. 
Beaux  banish  beaux,  and  coaches  coaches  drive. 
This  erring  mortals  levity  may  call. 
Oh  blind  to  truth  !  the  sylphs  contrive  it  all. 

Of  these  am  I,  who  thy  protection  claim, 
A  watchful  sprite,  and  Ariel  is  my  name. 
Late,  as  I  ranged  the  crystal  wilds  of  air. 
In  ihe  clear  mirror  of  thy  ruling  star^ 
I  saw,  alas  !  some  dread  event  impend. 
Ere  to  the  main  this  morning  sun  descend, 
But  heaven  reveals  not  what,  or  how,  or  where  : 
Wam*d  by  tlic  sylph,  oh  pious  maid,  beware  I 
This  to  disclose  is  all  thy  guardian  can  : 
Beware  of  all,  but  most  beware  of  man  ! 

He  said  ;  when  Shock,  who  thought  she  slept  too 
long, 
Leap'd  up,  and  waked  his  mistress  with  his  tongue. 
'Twfts  then,  Belinda,  if  report  say  true. 
Thy  eyes  first  open'd  on  a  billet-doux  ; 
Wounds,  cliarms,and  ardours,  were  no  sooner  read, 
But  all  the  vision  vanish'd  from  thy  head. 

And  now,  unveil'd,  the  toilet  stands  display 'd, 
E^tch  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid. 

^  The  langtuge  of  the  Platoniats,  the  writers  of  the  in- 
tdligiblo  world  of  spirits,  ^c 


THE  RAPE  OF  THE  LOCK. 
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robed  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adorM, 
head  uncover'd,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
Lvenly  image  in  the  glass  appears, 
it  she  bends,  to  that  her  eyes  she  rears  ; 
nferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side, 
bling  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride, 
mber'd  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
luious  offerings  of  the  world  appear  ; 

each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil, 
leeks  the  goddess  with  the  glittering  spoil, 
saaket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks, 
ill  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box. 
ortoise  here  and  elephant  unite, 
iform'd  to  combs,  the  speckled,  and  the  white, 
files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 

powders,  patches,  bibles,  billets-doux, 
awful  beauty  puts  on  ail  its  arms  ; 
Ekir  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms, 
rs  her  smiles,  awakens  every  grace, 
Sills  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face  ; 
yy  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise, 
ceener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes, 
'usy  sylplis*  surround  their  darling  care, 

set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  hair, 
fold  the  sleeve,  whilst  others  plait  the  gown  ; 
Betty's  praised  for  labours  not  her  own. 


CANTO  SECOND. 

rith  more  glories,  in  the  ethereal  plain, 
un  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main, 
,  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 
;h'd  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames', 
lymphs  and  well-dress' d  youtlis  around  her 
bone, 

very  eye  was  fix'd  on  her  alone. 
T  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 
h  Jews  might  kiss,  and  Infidels  adore. 
ively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 
as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfix'd  as  those  : 
ITS  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends ; 
le  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 
t  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike, 
ike  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike, 
raceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride, 
:  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide  : 
ler  share  some  female  errors  fall, 
on  her  lace,  and  you'll  forget  'em  all. 
s  nymph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind, 
sh'd  two  Lfocks,  which  graceful  hung  behind 
oal  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck 
shining  ringlets  the  smooth  ivory  neck, 
in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains, 
nighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains, 
hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray, 
;  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey, 
apeaaes  man's  imperial  race  insnare, 
)eanty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

id«nt  traditions  of  the  rabbia  relate,  that  leveral  of 
Ilea  angels  became  amorous  of  women,  and  particu- 
mne ;  among  the  rest  Asael,  who  ]&y  with  Naamah, 
fe  of  Noah,  or  i4  Ham  ;  and  who  continuing  impe- 
,  still  presides  over  the  women's  toilets.  Bereshi 
in  Genes,  vi  2. 

om  hcnoe  the  pocsn  continues,  in  the  first  edition, 
4& 

'  The  rest  the  winds  dispersed  in  empty  air ; " 
er.  to  the  end  nf  this  canto,  being  additional. 


The  adventurous  Baron  the  bright  locks  admired ; 
He  saw,  he  wish'd,  and  to  the  prize  aspired. 
Resolved  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way. 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fraud  betray  ; 
For  when  success  a  lover's  toil  attends. 
Few  ask,  if  fraud  or  force  attain'd  his  ends. 

For  this,  ere  Phoebus  rose,  he  had  implored 
Propitious  Heaven,  and  every  power  adored. 
But  chiefly  Love — to  Love  an  altar  built. 
Of  twelve  vast  French  romances,  neatly  gilt. 
There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  gloves, 
And  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  loves  ; 
With  tender  billets-doux  he  lights  the  pjTe, 
And  breatlies  three  amorous  sighs  to  raise  the  fire. 
Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the  prize  : 
The  powers  gave  ear •*,  and  granted  half  his  prayer, 
The  rest,  the  winds  dispersed  in  empty  air. 

But  now  secure  the  painted  vessel  glides. 
The  sun-beams  trembling  on  the  floating  tides : 
While  melting  music  steals  upon  the  sky. 
And  soften 'd  sounds  along  the  waters  die  ; 
Smooth  flow  the  waves,  the  zephyrs  gently  play, 
Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was  gay. 
All  but  the  sylph — with  careful  thoughts  opprest. 
The  impending  woe  sat  heavy  on  his  breast. 
He  summons  straight  his  denizens  of  air  ; 
The  lucid  squadrons  round  the  sails  repair  : 
Soft  o'er  the  shrouds  aerial  whispers  breathe. 
That  seem'd  but  zephyrs  to  the  train  beneath. 
Some  to  the  sun  their  insect-wings  unfold. 
Waft  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds  of  gold  ; 
Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight, 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolved  in  light. 
Loose  to  the  wind  their  airy  garments  flew, 
Thin  glittering  textures  of  the  filmy  dew. 
Dipt  in  the  richest  tincture  of  the  skies. 
Where  light  disports  in  ever-mingling  dyes  ; 
While  every  beam  new  transient  colours  flings. 
Colours  tliat  change  whene'er  they  wave  their  wings. 
Amid  the  circle,  on  the  gilded  mast, 
Superior  by  the  head,  was  Ariel  placed  ; 
His  purple  pinions  opening  to  the  sun. 
He  raised  his  azure  wand,  and  thus  begun : 

Ye  sylphs  and  sylphids,  to  your  chief  give  ear. 
Fays,  fairies,  genii,  elves,  and  demons,  hear  ! 
Ye  luiow  the  spheres,  and  various  tasks  assign'd 
By  laws  eternal  to  the  aerial  kind. 
Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  ether  play. 
And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day. 
Some  guide  the  course  of  wandering  orbs  on  high, 
Or  roll  tho  planets  through  the  boundless  sky. 
Some  less  refined,  beneam  the  moon's  pale  light 
Pursue  the  stars  that  shoot  athwart  the  night. 
Or  suck  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below. 
Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow. 
Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  the  wintry  main, 
Or  o'er  the  glebe  distil  the  kindly  rain. 
Others  on  earth  o'er  human  race  preside. 
Watch  all  their  ways,  and  all  their  actions  guide  : 
Of  Uiese  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own. 
And  guard  with  arms  divine  the  British  throne. 

Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  fair. 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  though  less  glorious  care  ; 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale. 
Nor  let  the  imprison'd  essences  exhale  ; 
To  draw  fresh  colours  from  the  vernal  flowers  ; 
To  steal  from  rainbows  ere  they  drop  in  showers 
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A  brighter  wash  ;  to  curl  their  waving  hains 
ABBiBt  their  bluslies,  and  inspire  their  airs ; 
Nay  oft,  in  dreams,  invention  we  bestow, 
To  change  a  flounce,  or  add  a  furbelow. 

This  day,  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  fair 
That  e*er  deserved  a  watchful  spirit's  care  ; 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force  or  slight ; 
But  what,  or  where,  the  fates  have  wrapt  in  night. 
Whether  the  mmph  shall  break  Diana's  law, 
Or  some  frail  China  jar  receive  a  flaw  ; 
Or  stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade  ; 
Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade  ; 
Or  lose  her  heart,  or  necklace,  at  a  ball  ;       [fall. 
Or  whether  Heaven  has  doom'd  that  Shock  mutt 
Haste  then,  ye  spirits  !  to  your  charge  repair  : 
The  fluttering  fan  be  Zeph^Tctta's  care ; 
The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  consign  ; 
And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thine  ; 
Do  thou,  Crispiasa,  tend  her  favourite  Lock  ; 
Ariel  himself  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shock. 

To  flfty  chosen  sylphs,  of  special  note. 
We  trust  the  important  charge,  the  petticoat : 
Oft  have  we  known  that  seven-fold  fence  to  fail, 
Though  stiff  with  hoops  and  arm'd  with  ribs  of 

whale  ; 
Form  a  strong  line  about  the  silver  bound. 
And  guard  the  wide  circumference  around. 

Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  charge. 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fair  at  large. 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  o'ertake  his  sins. 
Be  stopped  in  vials,  or  transfix'd  with  pins  ; 
Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie, 
Or  wedged  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye  : 
Gums  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain, 
While  clogg'd  he  beats  his  silken  wings  in  vain  ; 
Or  alum  styptics,  with  contracting  power. 
Shrink  his  thin  essence  like  a  rivel'd  flower : 
Or,  as  Ixion  flx'd,  tlie  ii^Tetch  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill. 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow, 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below  I 

He  spoke  ;  the  spirits  from  the  sails  descend  : 
Some,  orb  in  orb,  around  the  nymph  extend ; 
Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair ; 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear  ; 
With  beating  hearts  the  dire  event  they  wait. 
Anxious,  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  fate. 


CANTO  THIRD. 

Close  by  those  meads,  forerercrown'd  with  flowers', 
Where  Thames  with  pride  surveys  his  rising  towers. 
There  stands  a  structure  of  majestic  frame. 
Which  from  the  neighbouring  Hampton  takes  its 

name. 
Here  Britain's  statesmen  oft  the  fall  foredoom 
Of  foreign  tyrants,  and  of  nymphs  at  home  ; 
Here  thou,  great  Anna  !  whom  three  realms  obey, 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take  -  and  sometimes  t^ 

Hither  the  heroes  and  the  n\'mphs  resort, 
To  taste  awhile  the  pleasures  of  a  court ; 
In  various  talk  the  instructive  hours  they  paas'd' 
Who  gave  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last ; 

1  The  first  edition  continues  from  this  line  to  vor.  24  of 
this  canto. 

*  Originally  in  the  first  edition, 

In  various  talk  the  choerful  hours  they  past. 
Of,  who  was  bit,  or  who  oapottod  last 


One  speaks  the  glory  of  the  British  queen. 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  screen  ; 
A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  eyes ; 
At  every  woni  a  reputation  dies. 
Snuff,  or  tlie  fan,  supplies  each  pause  of  chat, 
With  singing,  Uvughing,  ogling,  and  all  that. 

Meanwhile,  declining  from  the  noon  of  day. 
The  sun  obliquely  shoots  his  burning  ray  ; 
The  hungry  judges  soon  the  sentence  sign. 
And  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine  ; 
The  merchant  from  the  Exchange  returns  in  peao6^ 
And  the  long  labours  of  the  toilet  cea«e'. 
Belinda  now,  whom  thirst  of  fame  invites. 
Bums  to  encounter  two  adventurous  knights. 
At  ombre  singly  to  decide  their  doom  ; 
And  swells  her  breast  with  conquests  yet  to  come. 
Straight  the  tlirce  bands  prepare  in  arms  to  join. 
Each  band  the  number  of  the  sacred  Nine. 
Soon  as  she  spreads  her  hand,  the  aerial  guard 
Descend,  and  sit  on  each  important  card  : 
First  Ariel  perch'd  upon  a  Matadore, 
Then  each  according  to  the  rank  they  bore  ; 
For  sylphs,  yet  mindful  of  their  ancient  race. 
Are,  as  when  women,  wondrous  fond  of  place. 

Behold,  four  kings,  in  majesty  revered. 
With  hoary  whiskers  and  a  forky  beard  ; 
And  four  fair  queens  whose  hands  sustain  a  flower, 
The  expressive  emblem  of  their  softer  i>ower  ; 
Four  knaves  in  garbs  succinct,  a  trusty  band. 
Caps  on  their  heads,  and  haiberts  in  their  hand ; 
And  party-colour'd  troops,  a  shining  train. 
Draw  forth  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain. 

The  skilful  n^mph  reviews  her  force  with  care ; 
Let  spades  be  trumps  !  she  said,  and  trumps  they 
were. 

Now  move  to  war  her  sable  Matadores, 
In  show  like  leaders  of  the  swarthy  Moors. 
Spadillio  first,  unconquerable  lord  I 
Led  off  two  captive  trumps,  and  swept  the  board. 
As  many  more  Manillio  forced  to  yield. 
And  march'd  a  victor  from  the  verdant  field. 
Him  Basto  foUow'd,  but  his  fate  more  hard 
Gain'd  but  one  trump  and  one  plebeian  card. 
With  his  broad  sabre  next,  a  chief  in  years. 
The  hoary  majesty  of  spades  appears. 
Puts  forth  one  manly  leg,  to  sight  reveal'd. 
The  rest,  his  many-colour*d  robe  conceal'd. 
The  rebel  knave,  who  dares  his  prince  engage. 
Proves  the  just  victim  of  his  royal  rage. 
Even  mighty  Pam,  that  kings  and  queens  o'erthrew, 
And  mow'd  down  armies  in  the  fights  of  Loo, 
Sad  chance  of  war  !  now  destitute  of  aid, 
Falls  undistinguish'd  by  the  victor  spade  ! 

Thus  far  both  armies  to  Belinda  yield  ; 
Now  to  the  Baron  fate  inclines  the  field. 
His  warlike  Amazon  her  host  invades. 
The  imperial  consort  of  the  crown  of  spades. 
The  clubs'  black  tyrant  first  her  victim  died, 
Spite  of  his  haughty  mien  and  barbarous  pride : 
What  boots  the  regal  circle  on  his  head. 
His  giant  limbs,  in  state  unwieldy  spread  ; 
That  long  behind  he  trails  his  pompous  robe, 
And,  of  all  monarchs,  only  grasps  the  globe  I 

The  Baron  now  his  diamonds  pours  apace  ; 
The  embroider'd  King  who  shows  but  half  his  face, 


3  All  that  follows  of  the  game  at  omhre,  was  added  dnoe 
the  first  edition,  till  ver.  105,  which  connected  thus. 

Sudden  the  board  with  cups  and  spoons  is  crowa*d. 
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refal§:ent  queen,  with  powers  combioed 

'D  troops  an  easy  conquest  And. 

iamonds,  hearts,  in  wild  disorder  seen, 

rongs  promiscuous  strow  the  level  green. 

en  dispersed  a  routed  army  runs, 

8  troops,  and  Afric'S  sable  sons, 

e  concision  different  nations  fly, 

us  habit,  and  of  various  dye  ; 

"ced  battalions  disunited  fall, 

t  on  heaps  ;  one  fate  overwhelms  them  all. 

inave  of  Diamonds  tries  his  wily  arts, 

18  (oh  shameful  chance !)  the  Queen  of 

trts. 

the  blood  the  virgin's  cheek  forsook^ 

mleness  spreads  o'er  all  her  look  ; 

,  and  trembles  at  the  approaching  ill, 

■he  jaws  of  ruin,  and  cocUllc. 

f  (as  oft  in  some  distempcr'd  state) 

lice  trick  depends  the  general  fate  ; 

of  Hearts  steps  forth  ;  the  King  unseen 

in  her  hand,  and  moum'd  his  captive 

«n : 

igs  to  vengeance  with  an  eager  pace, 

ft  like  thunder  on  the  prostrate  Ace. 

iph  exulting  fills  with  shouts  the  sky ; 

&y  the  woods,  and  long  canals  reply. 

>ughtle8s  mortals  !  ever  blind  to  fate, 

I  dejected,  and  too  soon  elate. 

these  honours  shall  be  snatch'd  away, 

Bed  for  ever  this  victorious  day. 

0  I    the  board  with  cups  and  spoons  is 
vn'd», 

Hes  crackle,  and  the  mill  turns  round  ; 
ng  altars  of  Japan  they  raise 
*r  lamp  ;  the  fiery  spirits  blaze  : 
ver  spouts  the  grateful  liquors  glide, 
bina's  earth  receives  the  smoking  tide  : 
they  gratify  their  scent  and  taste, 
laent  cups  prolong  the  rich  repast, 
hover  round  the  fair  her  airy  band  ; 
.  she  sipp'd,  the  fuming  liquor  fann'd, 
T  her  lap  their  careful  plumes  display'd, 
ig,  and  conscious  of  the  rich  brocade, 
rhich  nutkes  the  politician  wise, 
through  all  things  with  his  half-shut  eyes) 
ua  vapours  to  tlie  Baron's  brain 
ktagems,  the  radiant  Lock  to  gain. 
^  rash  youth  !  desist  ere  'tis  too  late, 
just  gods,  and  think  of  Scylla's  fate^  ! 
to  a  bird,  and  sent  to  flit  in  air, 
ly  pays  for  Nisus'  injured  hair  ! 
hen  to  mischief  mortals  bend  their  wiU, 
n  they  find  fit  instruments  of  ill  I 

1  Clarissa  drew  with  tempting  grace 
Iged  weapon  from  her  sliining  case  : 

in  romance  assist  their  knight, 
the  spear,  and  arm  him  for  the  fight. 

Uie  gift  with  reverence,  and  extends 
}  engine  on  his  fingers'  ends  ; 

behind  Belinda's  neck  he  spread, 
he  fragrant  steams  she  bends  her  head'. 
;he  Lock  a  thousand  sprites  repair, 
nd  wings,  by  turns,  blow  back  the  hair  ; 
ce  they  twitch'd  the  diamond  in  her  ear ; 
e  look'd  back,and  thrice  the  foe  drewnear. 

lenee,  the  first  edition  continues  to  ver.  134. 

vid'H  Metam-  viiL 

fin»t  edition  it  wm  thus. 

»*er  the  fragrant  stream  she  bends  her  head. 


Just  in  that  instant  anxious  Ariel  sought 
The  close  recesses  of  the  virgin's  thought : 
As  on  the  nosegay  in  her  breast  reclined, 
He  watcli'd  the  ideas  rising  in  her  mind. 
Sudden  he  view'd,  in  spite  of  all  her  art, 
An  earthly  lover  lurking  at  her  heart. 
Amazed,  confused,  he  found  his  power  expired, 
Resign'd  to  fate,  and  with  a  sigh  retired. 

The  peer  now  spreads  the  glittering  forfex  wide*. 
To  inclose  the  Lock  ;  now  joins  it,  to  divide. 
Even  then,  before  the  fatal  engine  closed, 
A  wretched  sylph  too  fondly  interposed  ; 
Fate  urged  the  shears,  and  cut  the  sylph  in  twain, 
(But  airy  substance  soon  unites  agun^) 
The  meeting  points  the  sacred  hair  dissever 
From  the  fair  head,  for  ever,  and  for  ever  I 

Then  flash'd  the  living  lightning  from  her  eyes. 
And  screams  of  horror  rend  the  aiffrighted  skies. 
Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  heaven  are  cast, 
When  husbands,  or  when  lap-dogs,  breathe  their 

last ; 
Or  when  rich  China  vessels,  fallen  from  high. 
In  glittering  dust  and  painted  fragments  lie  I 

Let  wreaths  of  triumph  now  my  temples  twine, 
(The  victor  cried)  the  glorious  prize  is  mine  I 
While  fish  in  streams,  or  birds  delight  in  air. 
Or  in  a  coach-and-six  the  British  fair. 
As  long  as  Atalantis  shall  be  read. 
Or  the  small  pillow  grace  a  lady's  bed. 
While  visits  shall  be  paid  on  solemn  days, 
When  numerous  wax -lights  in  bright  order  blaze. 
While  nymphs  take  treats,  or  assignations  give. 
So  long  my  honour,  name,  and  praise,  shall  live  I 
What  time  would  spare,  from  steel  receives  ite 

date. 
And  monuments,  like  men,  submit  to  fate  ! 
Steel  could  the  labour  of  the  gods  destroy. 
And  strike  to  dust  the  imperial  towers  of  Troy  ; 
Steel  could  the  works  of  mortal  pride  confound, 
And  hew  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground. 
What  wonder  then,  fair  nymph  I  uiy  hairs  should 

feel 
The  conquering  force  of  unresisted  steel* ! 


CANTO  FOURTH. 

But  anxious  cares  the  pensive  njinph  oppress'd% 

And  secret  passions  laboured  in  her  breast. 

Not  youthful  kings  in  battle  seized  alive. 

Not  scornful  virgins  who  their  charms  survive. 

Not  ardent  lovers  robb'd  of  all  their  bliss. 

Not  ancient  ladies  when  refused  a  kiss. 

Not  tvrants  fierce  that  unrepenting  die. 

Not  Cynthia  when  her  manteau's  pinn'd  awry. 

E'er  felt  such  rage,  reseqtraent,  and  despair. 

As  thou,  sad  virgin !  for  thy  ravish'd  hair. 

*  First  he  expands  the  glittering  forfex  wide 
To  inclose  the  Lock  ;  then  Joins  it  to  divide : 
The  meeting  points  the  sacred  hair  dissever 
From  the  fair  head,  for  erer,  and  for  ever. 

All  that  is  between  was  added  afterwards. 

A  See  Milton,  lib.  vi.  of  Satan  cut  asunder  by  the  angel 
Michael. 

*  "  lUe  quoquo  eversus  mons  est,  he 

Quid  faciant  crinos,  cura  ferro  talia  cedant  ?  ** 

Catuu«  do  com.  Boreniosi* 

7  '*  At  regina  gravi,**  ftc— Yiao.  .£neid.  Iv. 


\ 
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For.  that  sad  moment,  when  tlie  sylphs  i  with- 
drew, 
And  Ariel  weeping  from  Belinda  flew, 
Umbriel,  a  dusky,  melancholy  Hprite, 
As  ever  sullied  the  fair  face  of  light, 
Down  to  the  central  earth,  his  proper  scene, 
Repair'd  to  search  the  gloomy  cave  of  Spleen. 

Swift  on  his  sooty  pinions  flits  the  gnome. 
And  in  a  vapour  reached  Uie  dismal  dome. 
No  cheerful  breeze  this  sullen  region  knows, 
The  dreaded  east  is  all  the  wind  that  blows. 
Here  in  a  grotto  sheltered  close  from  air, 
And  screened  in  shades  from  day's  detested  glare, 
She  sighs  for  ever  on  her  pensive  bed, 
Pain  at  her  side,  and  Megrim  at  her  head. 

Two   handmaids  wait    tlie    throne :    alike    in 
place, 
But  differing  far  in  figure  and  in  face. 
Here  stood  til-nature,  like  an  ancient  maid. 
Her  wrinkled  form  in  black  and  white  array*d 
With  store  of  prayers,  for  mornings,  nights,  and 

noons. 
Her  hand  is  fill'd  ;  her  bosom  with  lampoons. 

There  Affectation  with  a  sickly  mien. 
Shows  in  her  cheek  the  roses  of  eighteen ; 
Practised  to  li^p,  and  hang  the  head  aside. 
Faints  into  airs,  and  languishes  with  pride, 
On  the  rich  quilt  suiks  with  becoming  woe. 
Wrapt  in  a  gown,  for  sickness,  and  for  show. 
The  fair  ones  feel  such  maladies  as  these. 
When  each  new  night-dress  gives  a  new  disease. 

A  constant  vapour  o'er  the  palace  flies  ; 
Strange  phantoms  rising  as  the  mists  arise  ; 
Dreadful,  as  hermits'  dreams  in  haunted  sliadcs, 
Or  bright,  as  visions  of  expiring  maids. 
Now  glaring  fiends,  and  snakes  on  rolling  spires, 
Pale  spectres,  gaping  tombs,  and  purple  fires  : 
Now  lakes  of  liquid  gold,  Elysian  scenes. 
And  crystal  domes,  and  angels  in  machines. 

Unnumber'd  throngs  on  every  side  are  seen. 
Of  bodies  changed  to  various  forms  by  Spleen. 
Here  living  tea-pots  stand,  one  arm  held  out. 
One  bent ;  the  handle  this,  and  that  the  spout : 
A  pipkin  there,  like  Homer's  tripod  walks ^  ; 
Here  sighs  a  jar,  and  there  a  goose-pie  talks' ; 
Men  prove  with  child,  as  powerful  fancy  workiB, 
And  maids,  tum'd  bottles,  call  aloud  for  corks. 

Safe  pass'd  the  gnome  through  this  fantastic 
band, 
A  branch  of  healing  spleenwort  in  his  hand. 
Then  thus  address'd  the  power — Hail,  wayward 

queen  ! 
Who  rule  the  sex  to  fifty  from  fifteen  : 
Parent  of  vapours  and  of  female  wit. 
Who  give  the  hysteric,  or  poetic  fit. 
On  various  tempers  act  by  various  ways, 
Make  some  take  physic,  others  scribble  plays  ; 
Who  cause  the  proud  their  visits  to  delay, 
And  send  the  godly  in  a  pet  to  pray. 
A  n^inph  there  is  that  all  thy  power  disdains. 
And  thousands  more  in  equiU  mirth  maintains. 

I  All  the  lines  from  b«ice  to  the  94th  vcrae.  that  describe 
the  House  of  Spleen,  are  not  in  the  first  edition ;  instead 
of  them  followed  only  these— 

While  her  rack'd  soul  repose  and  peace  requires. 
The  fierce  Tlialestris  fans  the  ribing  fires— 
And  continued  at  the  !Mth  verse  of  this  canto. 
>  See  Horn.  Iliad,  xviii.  of  Vulcan's  walkinx  tripods. 
*  Alludes  to  a  re»1  fact,  a  ladj*  of  distinction  *mi^t^^i^ 
htneit  in  this  condition. 


But  oh  !  if  e'er  thy  gnome  could  spoil  a  grace, 
Or  raise  a  pimple  on  a  beauteous  face, 
Like  citron-waters  matrons'  cheeks  inflame. 
Or  clmnge  complexions  at  a  losing  game  ; 
If  e'er  with  airy  horns  I  planted  heads. 
Or  rumpled  petticoats,  or  tumbled  beds. 
Or  caused  suspicion  when  no  soul  was  rude, 
Or  discomposed  tlie  head-dress  of  a  prude. 
Or  e'er  to  costive  lap-dog  gave  disease. 
Which  not  the  tears  of  brightest  eyes  could 
Hear  me,  and  touch  Belinda  with  chagrin. 
That  single  act  gives  half  the  world  the  spleen. 

The  goddess  with  a  discontented  air 
Seems  to  reject  him,  though  she  grants  hb  prayer. 
A  wondrous  bag  with  both  her  hands  she  binds. 
Like  that  where  once  Ulysses  held  the  winds ; 
There  she  collects  the  force  of  female  lungs. 
Sighs,  sobs,  and  passions,  and  the  war  of  tongues. 
A  vial  next  she  fills  with  fainting  fears. 
Soft  sorrows,  melting  griefs,  and  flowing  tears. 
The  gnome  rejoicing  bears  her  gifts  away, 
Spreads  his  black  wings,  and  slowly  mounts  to  day. 

Sunk  in  Tlialestris'  arms  the  n^mph  he  found. 
Her  eyes  dejected,  and  her  hair  unbound. 
Full  o'er  their  heads  the  swelling  bag  he  rent. 
And  all  the  Furies  issued  at  the  vcut. 
Belinda  bums  with  more  than  mortal  ire. 
And  fierce  Thalestris  fans  the  rising  fire. 
O  wretched  maid!  she  spread  her  hands,  and 

cried, 
fWhile  Hampton's  echoes, Wretched  maid  I  replied) 
Was  it  for  tliis  you  took  such  constant  care 
The  bodkin,  comb,  and  essence,  to  prepare  t 
For  this  your  locks  in  paper  durance  bound  t 
For  this  with  torturing  irons  wreathed  around ! 
For  this  with  fillets  strain'd  your  tender  head  f 
And  bravely  bore  the  double  loads  of  lead  t 
Gods  I  shall  tlie  ravisher  display  your  hair. 
While  the  fops  envy,  and  the  ladies  stare  1 
Honour  forbid  !  at  whose  unrival'd  shrine 
Ease,  pleasure,  virtue,  all  our  sex  resign. 
Methinks  already  I  your  tears  survey, 
Already  hear  the  horrid  things  they  say ; 
Already  see  you  a  degraded  toast, 
And  all  your  honour  in  a  whisper  lost  I 
How  sliall  I,  tlien,  your  hapless  fame  defend  f 
'Twill  then  be  infamy  to  seem  ^'our  friend  I 
And  shall  this  prize,  the  inestimable  prize, 
Exposed  through  crystal  to  the  gazing  eyes. 
And  heightened  by  the  diamond's  circling  rays. 
On  that  rapacious  hand  for  ever  blaze  ! 
Sooner  shsol  grass  in  Hyde-park  Circus  grow, 
And  wits  take  lodgings  in  the  sound  of  Bow ; 
Sooner  let  earth,  air,  sea,  to  chaos  fall. 
Men,  monkeys,  lap-dogs,  parrots,  perish  all  I 

She  said  ;  then  raging  to  Sir  Plume  repairs. 
And  bids  her  beau  demand  the  precious  hwrs : 
(Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain. 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane) 
With  earnest  eyes,  and  round  unthinking  face, 
He  first  the  snuff-box  open'd,  then  the  case. 
And  thus  broke  out — *<  My  lord,  why,  what  the 

devil ! 
«  Z — ds  !  damn  the  Lock  1  'fore  Gad,  you  must  be 

civil. 
"  Plague  on't  I  'tis  past  a  jest — ^nay  prithee,  pox  I 
^  Give  her  the  hair " — he  spoke,  and  rapp'd  luB 
box. 

It  grieves  me  much  (replied  the  Peer  again) 
Who  speaks  so  well  should  ever  speak  in  vain. 
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this  lock,  this  sacred  lock  I  swear*, 
I  never  more  shall  join  its  parted  hair  ; 
never  more  its  honours  shall  renew, 
from  the  lovely  head  where  late  it  grew) 
hile  my  nostrils  draw  the  vital  air, 
md,  which  won  it,  shall  for  ever  wear, 
ke,  and  speaking,  in  proud  triumph  spread 
ig-contended  honours  of  her  head. 
Umbriel,  hateful  gnome  !  forbears  not  so  ; 
aks  the  vial  whence  the  sorrows  flow'. 
ee  I  the  nymph  in  beauteous  grief  appears, 
es  half-languishing,  half-drown' d  in  tears ; 
heaved  bosom  hung  her  drooping  head, 
,  with  a  sigh,  she  raised ;  and  thus  she  said, 
ever  cursed  be  this  detested  day, 
snatch'd  my  best,  my  favourite  curl  away  1 
!  ah  ten  times  happy  had  I  been, 
ipton-Court  these  eyes  had  never  seen  I 

I  not  I  the  first  mistaken  maid, 

9  of  courts  to  numerous  ills  betray'd. 

I I  rather  unadmired  remain'd 

e  lone  isle,  or  distant  northern  land  ; 
the  gilt  chariot  never  marks  the  way, 
none  learn  ombre,  none  e'er  taste  Bohea  I 
kept  my  charms  conceal'd  from  mortal  eye, 
«es,  that  in  deserts  bloom  and  die. 
Qoved  my  mind  with  youthful  lords  to  roam  t 
I  staid,  and  said  my  prayers  at  home  1 
this  the  morning  omens  seem'd  to  tell, 
from  my  trembline  hand  the  patch-box  fell ; 
ttering  China  shook  without  a  wind, 
>11  sat  mute,  and  Shock  was  most  unkind  1 
h  too  wam'd  me  of  the  threats  of  fate, 
itic  visions,  now  believed  too  late  ! 
»  poor  remnants  of  these  slighted  hairs  ! 
ids  shall  rend  what  even  thy  rapine  spares  : 
ua  two  sable  ringlets  taught  to  break, 
ave  new  beauties  to  the  snowy  neck  ; 
(ter-lock  now  sits  uncouth,  alone, 
its  fellow's  fate  foresees  its  own  ; 
I'd  it  hangs,  the  fatal  shears  denmnds, 
mpts,  once  more,  thy  sacrilegious  hands. 
1st  thou,  cruel  I  been  content  to  seize 
less  in  sight,  or  any  hairs  but  these  ! 


CANTO  FIFTH. 

said :  the  pitying  audience  melt  in  tears, 
ite  and  Jove  had  stopp'd  the  Baron's  ears. 
1  Thalestris  with  reproach  assails, 
lo  can  move  when  fair  Belinda  falls  f 
U  so  fix'd  the  Trojan  could  remain, 
Anna  begg'd  and  Dido  raged  in  vain. 
;rave  Clarissa'  graceful  waved  her  fan  ; 
•  ensued,  and  thus  the  nymph  began, 
why  are  beauties  praised  and  honour'd  most, 
ise  man's  passion,  and  the  vain  man's  toast  1 
leck'd  with  all  that  land  and  sea  afford, 
ngels  call'd,  and  angel-like  adored  I 
ound  our  coaches  crowd  the  white-gloved 
taux, 

illiuion  to  Achilles'  oath  in  Homer,  II.  i. 
«e  two  lines  are  additional ;  and  asaign  the  cause 
IfFerait  operation  on  the  pafisions  of  the  two  ladies. 
m  went  on  before  without  that  distinction,  as  with- 

machinery,  to  the  end  of  the  canto, 
ew  character  introduced  in  thcsubfiequent  editions, 

more  clearly  the  raoml  of  the  poem,  in  a  parody 
peech  of  Sarpedon  to  Gluucus  m  Homer. 


Why  bows  the  side-box  from  its  inmost  rows  I 
How  vain  are  all  these  glories,  all  our  pa*ns, 
Unless  good  sense  preserve  what  beauty  gains  : 
That  men  may  say,  when  we  the  front-box  grace. 
Behold  the  first  in  virtue  as  in  face  I 
Oh  !  if  to  dance  all  night,  and  dress  all  day, 
Charm'd  the  small-pox,  or  chased  old-age  away  ; 
Who  would  not  scorn  what  housewife's  cares  pro- 
duce. 
Or  who  would  learn  one  earthly  thing  of  use  t 
To  patch,  nay  ogle,  might  become  a  saint, 
Nor  could  it  sure  be  such  a  sin  to  paint. 
But  since,  alas  I  frail  beauty  must  decay, 
Curl'd  or  uncurl'd,  since  locks  will  turn  to  grey  ; 
Since  painted,  or  not  painted,  all  shall  fade, 
And  she  who  scorns  a  man,  must  die  a  maid  ; 
What  then  remains  but  well  our  power  to  use. 
And  keep  good  humour  still  whate'er  we  lose ! 
And  trust  me,  dear  !  good-humour  can  prevail. 
When  airs,  and  flights, and  screams,  and  scolding. 
Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll ;  [fail. 
Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul. 

So  spoke  the  dame,  but  no  applause  ensued  < ; 
Belinda  frown'd,  Thalestris  call'd  her  prude. 
To  arms,  to  arms  I  the  fierce  virago  cries*, 
And  swift  as  lightning  to  the  combat  flies. 
All  side  in  parties,  and  begin  the  attack  ; 
Fans  clap,  sdks  rustle, and  tough  whalebones  crack  ; 
Heroes'  and  heroines'  shouts  confusedlv  rise. 
And  bass  and  treble  voices  strike  the  skies. 
No  common  weapons  in  their  hands  arc  found. 
Like  gods  they  fight,  nor  dread  a  mortal  wound. 

So  when  bold  Homer^  makes  the  gods  engage. 
And  heavenly  breasts  with  human  passions  rage  ; 
'Gainst  Pallas,  Mars  ;  Latona,  Hermes  arms  ; 
And  all  Olympus  rin^s  with  loud  alarms  : 
Jove's  thuuder  roars,  heaven  trembles  all  around. 
Blue  Neptune  storms, the  bellowing  deeps  resound : 
Earth  shakes  her  nodding  towers,  tlie  ground 

gives  way. 
And  the  pale  ghosts  start  at  the  flash  of  day  I 

Triumphant  Umbriel  on  a  sconce's  height^ 
n%pp*d  his  glad  wings,  and  sate  to  view  the  fight* : 
Tropp'd  on  their  bodkin  spears,  the  sprites  survey 
The  growing  combat,  or  assist  the  fray. 

While  through  the  press  enraged  Thalestris  flies^ 
And  scatters  death  around  from  both  her  eyes, 
A  beau  and  witling  perish'd  in  the  throng. 
One  died  in  metaphor,  and  one  in  song. 
"  0  cruel  nymph  I  a  living  death  I  bear," 
Cried  Dapperwit,  and  sunk  beside  his  chair. 
A  mournful  glance  Sir  Fopling  upwards  cast, 
<^  Those  eyes  are  made  so  killing  ^ ! " — was  his  last. 
Thus  on  Mseander's  flowery  margin  lies 
The  expiring  swan,  and  as  he  sings  he  dies*®. 


«  It  is  a  verse  frequently  repeated  in  Homer  after  any 
speech, 

"  So  spoke— and  all  the  heroes  applauded." 

•  From  hence  the  first  edition  goes  on  to  the  conclusion, 
except  a  very  few  short  insertions  added,  to  keep  the  nuir- 
chinery  in  view  to  the  end  of  the  poem. 

•  Homer,  ll.xx. 

"*  These  four  lines  added,  for  the  reason  before  men- 
tioned. 

•  Minerva  in  IBce  manner,  during  the  battle  of  Ulysses 
with  the  suitors  In  the  Od>8s.,  perches  on  a  beam  of  the 
roof  to  behold  it. 

•  The  words  of  a  song  In  the  opera  of  Camilla. 

10      ««  sic  ubi  fata  vf>cant.  udia  abjcctus  in  hcrbii*. 

Ad  vada  Moiandri  ooncinlt  albuj*  olor."-— Ov.  Ep, 
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THE  RAPE  OF  THE  IX)CK. 


When  bold  Sir   Plume   had  drawn  ClarisM 
down, 
Chloe  stepp'd  in,  and  kiird  him  with  a  frown  ; 
She  smiled  to  see  the  doughty  hero  slain. 
But,  at  her  smile,  the  beau  revived  again. 

Now  Jove '  suspends  his  golden  scales  in  air, 
Weighs  the  men's  wits  against  tlie  lady*s  hair ; 
The  doubtful  beam  long  nods  from  side  to  side ; 
At  length  tlie  wits  mount  up,  the  hairs  subside. 

See !  fierce  Belinda  on  the  Baron  flies. 
With  more  than  usual  lightning  in  her  eyes : 
Nor  fear'd  the  chief  the  unequal  fight  to  try. 
Who  sought  no  more  than  on  his  foe  to  die. 
But  this  bold  lord  with  manly  strength  endued^ 
She  with  one  finger  and  a  thumb  subdued  : 
Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  snuiT  the  wily  virgin  threw  ; 
The  gnomes  direct,  to  every  atom  just^, 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust 
Sudden  with  starting  tears  each  eye  overflows, 
And  the  high  dome  re-echoes  to  his  noae. 

Now  meet  thy  fate !  incensed  Belinda  cried^ 
And  drew  a  deadly  bodkin  from  her  side. 
(The  same,  his  ancient  |>er8onage  to  deck'. 
Her  great-great-grandsire  wore  about  his  neck. 
In  three  seal-rings  ;  which  after,  melted  down 
FormM  a  vast  buckle  for  his  widow's  gown  : 
Her  infant  grandame's  whistle  next  it  grew, 
The  bells  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew  ; 
Then  in  a  bodkin  graced  her  mother's  hairs. 
Which  long  she  wore,  and  now  Belinda  wears.) 

Boast  not  my  fall  (he  cried^,  insulting  foe  1 
Thou  bv  some  other  shalt  be  laid  as  low. 
Nor  think,  to  die  dejects  my  lofty  mind  ; 
All  that  I  dread  is  leaving  you  behind  1 
Rather  than  so,  ah  let  me  still  survive. 
And  bum  in  Cupid's  flames — but  bum  alive. 

Restore  the  Lock  !  she  cries  ;  and  all  around 
Restore  the  Lock  I  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound. 
Not  fierce  Othello  in  so  loud  a  strain 
Roar'd  for  the  handkerchief  that  caused  his  pain. 
But  see  how  oft  ambitious  aims  are  crossM, 
And  chiefs  contend  till  all  the  prize  is  lost  I 
The  Luck,  obtain'd  with  guilt,  and  kept  with 

pain, 
In  every  place  is  sought,  but  sought  in  vun : 
With  such  a  prize  no  mortal  must  be  blest, 
So  Heaven  decrees !  with  Heaven  who  can  con- 
test! 

Some  thought  it  mounted  to  the  lunar  sphere. 
Since  all  things  lost  on  earth  arc  treasured  there ^. 
There  heroes'  wits  are  kept  in  ponderous  vases, 
And  beaux'  in  snuff-boxes  and  tweezer-cases. 
Tliere  broken  vows  and  death-bed  alms  are  found. 
And  lovers'  hearts  with  ends  of  riband  bound. 
The  courtier's  promises,  and  sick  men's  prayers, 
The  smiles  of  harlots,  and  the  tears  of  heirs, 
Ca^:^  for  gnats,  and  chains  to  yoke  a  flea. 
Dried  butterflies,  and  tomes  of  casuistry. 

But  trust  the  muse — she  saw  it  upward  rise. 
Though  raark'd  by  none  but  quick,  poetic  eyes  : 
(So  Rome's  great  founder  to  the  heavens  with- 
drew, 
To  Proculus  alone  confess'd  in  view) 


I  Vld.  Homer.  II.  viiL  and  Virjf.  Mn.  xii. 

*  These  two  lincM  added,  for  the  above  roaiian. 

*  In  imitation  of  the  progroH  of  Agamemnon's  loeptre 
lo  nunier.  II.  ii. 

*  Vide  Arioeto.  canto  xxxiv. 


A  sudden  star,  it  shot  through  liquid  air, 

And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair^. 

Not  Berenice's  Locks  first  rose  so  bright. 

The  heavens  bespangling  with  dishcvol'd  light. 

The  sylphs  behold  it  kindling  as  it  flies. 

And  pleased  pursue  its  progress  through  the  skies*. 

This  the  beau  monde  sluill  from  the  Mall  sur- 
And  hail  with  music  its  propitious  ray  ;  [vc7» 

This  the  blest  lover  shall  for  Venus  take, 
And  send  up  vows  from  Rosamonda's  lake  ; 
This  Partridge  soon  shall  \'iew  in  cloudless  skies, 
When  next  he  looks  through  Galileo's  eyes  ; 
And  hence  the  egregious  wizard  shall  foredoom 
The  fate  of  Louis,  and  the  fall  of  Rome. 

Then    cease,  bright    nymph  1    to  mourn  thy 
ravbh'd  hair. 
Which  adds  new  glory  to  the  shining  sphere  I 
Not  all  the  tresses  tliat  fair  head  can  boast. 
Shall  draw  such  envy  as  the  Lock  you  lost. 
For  after  all  the  murders  of  your  eye. 
When,  after  millions  slain,  yourself  sliall  die  ; 
When  those  fair  suns  shall  set,  as  set  they  must, 
And  all  those  tresses  shall  be  laid  in  dust. 
This  Lock  the  muse  shall  consecrate  to  (june, 
And  'midst  the  stars  inscribe  Belinda's  name. 


ELEGY 
TO  THE  MEMORY  OP  AN  UNFORTUNATE  LADT. 


What  beckoning  ghost  along  the  mnon-Iight  shade 

Invites  my  stops,  and  points  to  yonder  glade ! 

*Tis  .she  ! — but  why  that  bleeding  bosom  gored. 

Why  dimly  gleams  the  visionar}*  sword  ! 

Oh  ever  beauteous,  ever  friendly  !  tell. 

Is  it,  in  heaven,  a  crime  to  love  too  well ! 

To  bear  too  tender  or  too  firm  a  heart. 

To  act  a  lover's  or  a  Roman's  part ! 

Is  there  no  bright  reversion  in  the  sky. 

For  those  who  greatly  think,  or  bravely  die  ? 

Why  bade  ye  else,  ye  powers  !  her  soul  aspire 
Above  the  vulgar  flight  of  low  desire  ? 
Ambition  first  sprung  from  your  blest  abodes  ; 
The  glorious  fault  of  angels  and  of  gods  : 
Thence  to  their  images  on  earth  it  flop's. 
And  in  the  breasts  of  kings  and  heroes  glows. 
Most  souls,  'tis  true,  but  peep  out  once  an  age. 
Dull  sullen  prisoners  in  the  body's  cage  : 
Dim  lights  of  life,  that  bum  a  length  of  years 
Useless,  unseen,  as  lamps  in  sepulchres  ; 
Like  Eastern  kings  a  lazy  state  they  keep. 
And,  close  confined  to  their  own  palace,  sleep. 

From  these  perhaps  (ere  nature  bade  her  die) 
Fate  snatch'd  her  early  to  the  pitying  sky. 
As  into  air  the  purer  spirits  flow. 
And  separate  from  their  kindred  dregs  below  ; 
So  flew  the  soul  to  its  congenial  place. 
Nor  left  one  >nrtue  to  redeem  her  race. 

But  thou,  false  guardian  of  a  charge  too  good. 
Thou,  mean  deserter  of  thy  brother's  blood  ! 
See  on  these  ruby  lips  the  trembling  breath. 
These  cheeks  now  fading  at  the  blast  of  death  ; 
G>ld  is  that  breast  which  warm'd  the  world  before* 
And  those  love-darting  eyes  must  roll  no  more. 

*  **  Flammiferumqiie  trahens  spatioeo  limite  crinem 
Stella  micat  "—Ovid. 

*  Thcde  two  lines  added,  for  the  same  reason,  to  keep  iA 
view  the  machinery  of  tlic  poem. 
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f  eternal  justice  ralee  the  ball,  • 

hall  your  wives,  and  thus  your  children  fall : 

the  line  a  sudden  vengeance  waits, 

equent  hearses  shall  besiege  your  gates  ; 

passengers  shall  stand,  and  pointing  say, 

■  the  long  funerals  blacken  all  the  way) 

hese  were  they,  whose    souls  the  Furies 

jerd, 

irsed  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield. 

nlamented  pass  the  proud  away, 

2e  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day  I 

sh  all,  whose  breast  ne'er  leam'd  to  glow 

lers'  good,  or  melt  at  others*  woe. 

.t  can  atone  (0  ever-injured  shade  !) 

te  unpitied,  and  thy  rites  unpaid  \ 

nd's  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear 

1  thy  pale  ghost,  or  graced  thy  moumftd 

ST. 

»gn  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  dosed, 
sign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed, 
ngn  hands  thy  humble  grave  adom'd, 
ngers  honour'd,  and  by  strangers  moum'd ! 
hough  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear, 
for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year, 
Ar  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
night  dances,  and  the  public  show  f 
hough  no  weeping  loves  thy  ashes  grace, 
lish'd  marble  emulate  thy  face  t 
hough  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room, 
llow'd  dirge  be  mutter'd  o'er  thy  tomb  ! 
lU  thy  grave  with  rising  flowers  be  drest, 
e  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast : 
dudl  the  mom  her  earliest  tears  bestow, 
:he  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow  ; 
angels  with  their  silver  wings  o'ershade 
9und,  now  sacred  by  thy  reliques  made, 
saceful  rests,  without  a  stone,  a  name, 
mce  had  beauty,  titles,  wealth,  and  fame. 
Ted,  how  honour'd  once,  avails  thee  no^ 
»m  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 
of  dust  alone  remains  of  tnee, 
thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be  I 
9  themselves  must  fall  like  those  they  sung, 
le  praised  ear,  and  mute  the  tuneful  tongue, 
e,  whose  soul  now  melts  in  mournful  lays, 
lortly  want  the  generous  tear  he  pays  ; 
x>m  his  closing  eyes  thy  form  shall  part, 
e  last  pang  shall  tear  thee  from  his  heart. 
He  business  at  one  gasp  be  o'er, 
lae  forgot,  and  thou  beloved  no  more  ! 


PROLOGUE 

TO 

[R.  ADDISON'S  TRAGEDY  OF  CATa 


e  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art, 
e  the  genius,  and  to  mend  the  heart, 
e  mankind,  in  conscious  virtue  bold, 
it  each  scene,  and  be  what  they  behold  : 
B  the  Tragic  Muse  first  trod  the  stage, 
nding  tears  to  stream  through  every  age  ; 
I  no  more  their  savage  nature  kept, 
iS  to  virtue  wonder'd  how  they  wept, 
iior  shuns  by  vulgar  springs  to  move 
•o's  glory,  or  the  virgin's  love  ; 
ng  love,  we  but  our  weakne«8  show^ 
Id  ambition  well  deserves  its  woe. 


Here  tears  shall  flow  from  a  more  generous  cause. 
Such  tears  as  patriots  shed  for  dying  laws : 
He  bids  your  breasts  with  ancient  ardour  rise. 
And  calls  forth  Roman  drops  from  British  eyes. 
Virtue  confees'd  in  human  shape  he  draws. 
What  Plato  thought,  and  godlike  Cato  was : 
No  common  object  to  your  sight  displays. 
But  what  with  pleasure  Heaven  itself  surveys, 
A  bravo  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate. 
And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  state. 
While  Cato  gives  his  little  senate  laws. 
What  bosom  beats  not  in  his  countr^''s  cause  f 
Who  sees  him  act,  but  envies  every  deed ! 
Who  hears  him  groan,  and  does  not  wish  to  bleed! 
Even  when  proud  Caesar  *midst  triumphal  cars. 
The  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  pomp  of  wars, 
Ignobly  vain,  and  impotently  great, 
SYiow'd  Rome  her  Cato's  figure  drawn  in  state  ; 
As  her  dead  father's  reverend  image  pass'd. 
The  pomp  was  darken'd,  and  the  day  o'ercast ; 
The  triumph  ceased,  tears  gush'd  from  every  eye  ; 
The  world's  great  victor  pass'd  unheeded  by  ; 
Her  last  good  man  dejected  Rome  adored. 
And  honour'd  Caesar's  less  than  Cato's  sword. 

Britons,  attend  :  be  worth  like  this  approved. 
And  show,  you  have  the  virtue  to  be  moved. 
With  honest  scorn  the  first  famed  Cato  view'd 
Rome  learning  arts  from  Greece,  whom  she  sub- 

dued  ; 
Your  scene  precariously  subsists  too  long 
On  French  translation,  and  Italian  song. 
Dare  to  have  sense  yourselves  ;  assert  the  stage, 
Be  justly  warm'd  with  your  own  native  ntge  ; 
Such  plays  alone  should  win  a  BritisJi  cau*. 
As  Cato's  self  had  not  disdain'd  to  heai*. 


EPILOGUE 
MR.  ROWE-S  JANE  SHORE. 


Prodigious  this  !  the  frail-one  of  our  play 
From  her  own  sex  should  mercy  find  to-dayl 
You  might  have  held  the  pretty  head  aside, 
Peep'd  m  your  fans,  been  serious,  thus,  and  cried. 
The  play  may  pass — but  that  strange  creature,Shore, 
I  can't — indeed  now — I  so  hate  a  whore — 
Just  as  a  blockhead  rubs  his  thoughtless  skull. 
And  thanks  his  stars  he  was  not  bom  a  fool ; 
So  from  a  sister  sinner  you  shall  hear, 
•*  How  strangely  you  expose  yourself,  my  dear  !  " 
But  let  me  die,  all  raillery  apart. 
Our  sex  are  still  forgiving  at  their  heart ; 
And,  did  not  wicked  custom  so  contrive. 
We'd  be  the  best,  good-natured  things  alive. 

There  are,  'tis  true,  who  tell  another  tal^ 
That  virtuous  ladies  envy  while  they  rail ; 
Such  rage  without  betra;^'s  the  fire  within  ; 
In  some  close  comer  of  the  soul,  they  sin  ; 
Still  hoarding  up,  most  scandalously  nice. 
Amidst  their  virtues  a  reserve  of  vice. 
The  godly  dame,  who  fleshly  failings  damns. 
Scolds  with  her  maid,  or  with  her  chaplain  crams. 
Would  you  enjoy  soft  nights  and  solid  dinners  f 
'Faith,  gallants,  board  with  saints,  and  bed  with 
sinners. 

Well,  if  our  author  in  the  wife  offends. 
He  has  a  husband  that  will  make  amend* : 


3S 


8APPU0  TO  PHAOX. 


He  draws  him  gentle,  tender,  and  forgiring, 
And  sure  such  kind  good  creatures  may  be  liviiig. 
In  days  of  old,  they  pardon'd  breach  of  vows. 
Stem  Cato*s  self  was  no  relentless  spouse  : 
Plu — Plutarch,  what's  his  name,  tfuit  writes  his 

life! 
Tells  us,  that  Cato  dearly  loved  his  wife  : 
Yet  if  a  friend,  a  night  or  so,  should  need  her, 
Ho*d  recommend  her  as  a  special  breeder. 
To  lend  a  wife,  few  here  would  scruple  make. 
But,  pray,  which  of  you  all  would  take  her  back  t 
Though  with  the  stoic  chief  our  stage  may  ring. 
The  stoic  husband  was  the  glorious  thing. 
The  man  had  courage,  was  a  sage,  'tis  true, 
And  loved  his  country, — but  what's  that  to  you  I 
Those  strange  examples  ne'er  were  made  to  fit  ye. 
But  the  kind  cuckold  might  instruct  the  city : 
There,  many  an  honest  man  may  copy  Cato, 
Who  ne'er  saw  naked  sword,  or  look'd  in  Plato. 

If,  after  all,  you  think  it  a  disgrace, 
That  Edward's  Miss  thus  perks  it  in  your  face  ; 
To  see  a  piece  of  failing  Hesli  and  blood. 
In  all  the  rest  so  impudently  good  ; 
Faith,  let  the  modest  matrons  of  the  town 
Come  here  in  crowds,  and  stare  the  strumpet  down. 


SAPPHO  TO  PHAON. 
TrarulaUd  from  Ovid. 


Sat,  lovely  youth,  that  dost  my  heart  command, 
Can  Phaou's  eyes  forget  his  Sappho's  hand  1 
Must  then  her  name  the  wretclied  writer  prove. 
To  thy  remembrance  lost,  as  to  thy  love  ! 
Ask  not  the  cause  that  I  new  numbers  choose. 
The  lute  neglected,  and  the  lyric  muse  ; 
Love  taught  my  tears  in  sadder  notes  to  flow. 
And  tuned  my  heart  to  elegit^s  of  woe. 
I  bum,  I  bum,  as  when  through  rlpen'd  com 
By  driving  winds  the  spreading  flames  are  borne  ! 
Phaon  to  iCtna's  scorching  fields  retires. 
While  I  consume  with  more  than  yi-itna's  fires  ! 
No  more  my  soul  a  charm  in  music  finds  ; 
Music  has  charms  alone  for  peac<*ful  minds. 
Soft  scenes  of  solitude  no  more  can  please, 
Love  enters  there,  and  I'm  my  ohti  disease. 
No  more  the  Lesbian  dames  my  passion  move. 
Once  the  dear  objects  of  my  guilty  love  ; 
All  other  loves  are  lost  in  only  thine. 
Ah,  youth,  ungrateful  to  a  flame  like  mine  I 
Whom  would  not  all  those  blooming  charms  sur- 
prise. 
Those  heavenly  looks,  and  dear  deluding  eyes ! 
The  harp  and  bow  would  you  like  Phcebus  bear, 
A  brighter  Phoebus  Phaon  might  appear  ; 
Would  you  with  ivy  wreathe  your  flowing  hair. 
Not  Bacchus'  self  with  Phaon  could  compare  : 
Yet  Phoebus  loved,  and  Bacchus  felt  the  flame. 
One  Daphne  wann'd,  and  one  the  Cretan  dame  ; 
Nymphs  that  in  verse  no  more  could  rival  me, 
Than  even  those  gods  contend  in  charms  with  thee. 
The  Muses  teach  me  all  their  softest  lays. 
And  the  wide  world  resounds  with  Sappho's  praise. 
Though  great  Alcteus  more  sublimely  sings, 
And  strikes  with  bolder  rage  the  sounding  strings, 
No  less  renown  attends  the  moving  IjTe, 
Which  Venus  tunes,  and  all  her  loves  inspire  ; 
To  me  what  nature  has  in  charms  denied, 
Is  well  by  wit's  more  lasting  flames  supplied. 


Though  short  my  stature,  yet  my  name  extendi 

To  heaven  itself,  and  earth's  remotest  ends. 

Brown  as  I  am,  an  Ethiopian  dame 

Inspired  young  Perseus  with  a  generous  flame  ; 

Turtles  and  doves  of  different  hues  unite, 

And  glossy  jet  is  pair'd  with  sliining  white. 

If  to  no  charms  thou  H-ilt  thy  heart  resign, 

But  such  as  merit,  such  as  equal  thine, 

By  none,  alas  1  by  none  thou  canst  be  moved, 

Phaon  alone  by  Phaon  must  be  loved  I 

Yet  once  thy  Sappho  could  thy  cares  employ, 

Once  in  her  arms  you  centred  all  your  joy  : 

No  time  the  dear  remembrance  can  remove. 

For  oh  !  how  vast  a  memoir  has  love  ! 

My  music,  then,  you  could  for  ever  hear, 

And  all  my  words  were  music  to  your  ear. 

You  stopp'd  with  kisses  my  enchanting  tonga^ 

And  found  my  kisses  sweeter  than  my  song. 

In  all  I  pleased,  but  most  in  what  was  beet ; 

And  the  last  joy  was  dearer  than  the  rest. 

Then  with  each  word,  each  glance,  each  motion  firedy 

You  still  enjoy 'd,  and  yet  you  still  desired. 

Till  all  dissolving  in  the  trance  we  lay. 

And  in  tumultuous  raptures  died  away. 

The  fair  Sicilians  now  thy  soul  inflame  ; 

Why  was  I  bom,  ye  gods,  a  Lesbian  dame  f 

But  ah  !  beware,  Sicilian  nymphs  I  nor  boaiit 

That  wandering  heart  which  I  so  lately  lost ; 

Nor  be  with  all  those  tempting  words  abused. 

Those  tempting  wonls  were  all  to  Suppho  used. 

And  you  that  rule  Sicilia's  happy  plains. 

Have  pity,  Veims,  on  your  poet's  pains  I 

Shall  fortune  still  in  one  sad  tenor  run, 

And  still  increase  the  woes  so  soon  begun  f 

Inured  to  sorrow  from  my  tender  years, 

My  parent's  ashes  ilrank  my  early  tears  ; 

My  brother  next,  neglecting  wealth  and  fam^ 

Ignobly  burn'd  in  a  destructive  flame  : 

An  infant  daughter  late  my  griefs  increased. 

And  all  a  mother*s  cares  distract  my  breast. 

Alas  !  what  more  could  fate  itself  impose. 

But  thee,  the  last  and  greatest  of  my  woes  I 

No  more  my  robes  in  wa>'ing  purple  flow. 

Nor  on  my  hand  the  sparkling  diamonds  glow ; 

No  more  my  locks  in  ringlets  curl'd  diffuse 

The  costlv  sweetness  of  Arabian  dews. 

Nor  braids  of  gold  the  \':iried  tressc*s  bind. 

That  fly  disonler'd  with  the  wanton  ynnd  : 

For  whom  should  Sappho  use  such  arts  as  these  t 

He*s  gone,  whom  only  she  desired  to  please  1 

Cupid's  light  darts  my  tender  bosom  move. 

Still  is  there  cause  for  Sappho  still  to  love  : 

So  from  my  birth  tlie  Sisters  fix'd  my  doom. 

And  gave  to  Venus  all  my  life  to  come  ; 

Or,  while  my  muse  in  melting  notes  complains. 

My  yielding  heart  keeps  measure  to  my  strains. 

By  charms  like  thine  which  all  my  soul  liave  won, 

Who  might  not — ah  !  who  would  not  l>c  undone  I 

For  those  Aurora  C'Cplialus  might  scorn. 

And  with  fresh  blushes  paint  the  conscious  mom. 

For  those  might  Cynthia  lengthen  Phaon 's  sleep, 

And  bid  Endymion  nightly  tend  his  sheep. 

Venus  for  those  had  rapt  thee  to  the  skies. 

But  Mars  on  thee  might  look  with  Venus'  eyei* 

O  scarce  a  youth,  yet  scarce  a  tender  boy  ! 

O  useful  time  for  lovers  to  employ  ! 

Pride  of  thy  age,  and  glory  of  thy  race, 

Come  to  these  arms,  and  melt  in  this  embrace  t 

The  vows  you  never  will  return,  receive  ; 

And  take  at  least  the  love  you  will  not  give. 
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lie  1  write,  mywords  are  lost  in  tears  I 
i  my  sense,  the  more  my  love  appears, 
ras  not  much  to  bid  one  kind  adieu, 
t  to  feign  was  never  iiard  to  you) 
U,  my  Lesbian  love,  you  might  have  said ; 
ly  thus.  Farewell,  0  Lesbian  miud  I 

did  you,  no  parting  kiss  receive, 
iw  I  then  how  much  I  was  to  grieve, 
r's  gift  your  Sappho  could  confer, 
ongs  and  woes  were  all  you  left  with  her. 
■ge  I  gave  you,  and  no  cnarge  could  give, 
I,  Be  mindful  of  our  loves,  and  live. 

the  mne,  those  powers  adored  by  me, 
ve,  the  god  that  ever  waits  on  thee, 
irst  I  heard  (from  whom  I  hardly  knew) 
u  were  fled,  and  all  my  joys  with  you, 
me  sad  statue,  speechless,  pale  I  stood^ 
lill'd  my  breast,  and  stopp'd  my  freezing 
od; 

to  rise,  no  tear  had  power  to  flow, 
t  a  stupid  lethargy  of  woe  : 
en  its  way  the  impetuous  passion  found, 
ny  tresses,  and  my  breast  I  wound  ; 
then  weep  ;  I  curse,  and  then  complain  ; 
ell  to  rage,  now  melt  in  tears  again. 
■cer  pangs  distract  the  mournful  dame, 
firsi-bom  infant  feeds  the  funeral  flame, 
•nfiil  brother  with  a  smile  appears, 
my  woes,  and  triumphs  in  my  tears : 
ed  image  ever  haunts  my  eyes, 
y  this  grief !  thy  daughter  lives,  he  cries, 
ith  my  love,  and  furious  with  despair, 
I  my  garments,  and  my  bosom  bare, 
8,  thy  crimes,  I  to  the  world  proclaim  ; 
eonmstent  things  are  love  and  shame  ! 
a  art  all  my  care  and  my  delight, 
f  longing,  and  my  dream  by  night : 
it  more  pleasing  than  the  brightest  day, 
uicr  gives  what  absence  takes  away, 
eaad  m  all  its  visionary  charms, 

8  my  fair  deserter  to  my  arms  ! 

und  your  neck  in  wanton  wreath  I  twine, 

»u,  methinks,  as  fondly  circle  mine  ; 

and  tender  words  I  hear  and  speak  ; 

and  melting  kisses  give,  and  take  : 

!roer  joys,  I  blush  to  mention  these, 

ile  I  blush,  confess  how  much  they  please. 

m,  with  day,  the  sweet  delusions  fly, 

things  wake  to  life  and  joy,  but  I, 

ce  more  forsaken,  I  complain, 

ae  my  eyes  to  dream  of  you  again  : 

antic  rise,  and  like  some  fury  rove 

1  lonely  plains,  and  through  the  silent  grove ; 

e  sUent  grove,  and  lonely  plains, 

ew  my  pleasures,  could  relieve  my  pains. 

he  grotto,  once  the  scene  of  love, 

ks  around,  the  hanging  roofs  above, 

larm'd  me  more,  with  native  moss  o'er- 

wn, 

brygian  marble,  or  the  Parian  stone. 

le  shades  that  veil'd  our  joys  before  ; 

aon  gone,  those  shades  delight  no  more. 

e  pressed  herbs  with  bending  tops  betray 

oft  entwined  in  amorous  folds  we  lay  ; 

lat  earth  which  once  was  pressed  by  you, 

with  tears  the  withering  herbs  bedew. 

9  the  fading  trees  appear  to  mourn, 
ds  defer  their  songs  till  thy  return  : 
lades  the  groves,  and  all  in  silence  lie, 
the  moor^ul  Philomel  and  I : 


With  mournful  Philomel  I  join  my  strain^ 
Of  Tereus  she,  of  Pliaon  I  complain. 

A  spring  there  is,  whose  silver  waters  show. 
Clear  as  a  glass,  the  shining  sands  below  : 
A  flowery  lotos  spreads  its  arms  above. 
Shades  all  the  banks,  and  seems  itself  a  grove ;    • 
Eternal  greens  the  mossy  margin  grace, 
Watch 'd  by  tlie  sylvan  genius  of  the  place  : 
Here  as  I  lay,  and  sweird  with  tears  the  flood. 
Before  my  sight  a  watery  virgin  stood  : 
She  stood  and  cried,  **  0  you  that  love  in  vain  ! 
Fly  hence,  and  seek  the  far  Leucadian  main  ; 
There  stands  a  rock,  from  whose  impending  steep 
Apollo's  fane  surveys  the  rolliug  deep  ; 
There  injured  lovers,  leaping  from  above. 
Their  flames  extinguish,  and  forget  to  love. 
Deucalion  once  with  hopeless  fury  burn'd, 
In  vain  he  loved,  relentless  Pyrrha  scorn'd  : 
But  when  from  hence  he  plunged  into  the  main, 
Deucalion  scomM,  and  Pyrrha  loved  in  vain. 
Haste,  Sappho,  haste  I  from  high  Leucadia  throw 
Thy  wretched  weight,  nor  dread  the  deeps  below  I" 
She  spoke,  and  vanished  with  the  voice — I  rise. 
And  silent  tears  fall  trickling  from  my  eyes. 
I  go,  ye  nymphs  !  those  rocks  and  seas  to  prove  ; 
How  much  I  fear,  but  ah,  how  much  I  love  ! 
I  go,  ye  nymphs,  where  furious  love  inspires  ; 
Let  female  fears  submit  to  female  fires. 
To  rocks  and  seas  I  fly  from  Phaon's  hate. 
And  hope  from  seas  and  rocks  a  milder  fate. 
Ye  gentle  gales,  beneath  my  body  blow. 
And  softly  lay  me  on  the  waves  below  ! 
And  thou,  kind  Love,  my  sinking  limbs  sustain. 
Spread  thy  soft  wings,  and  waft  me  o'er  the  main, 
Nor  let  a  lover's  death  the  guiltless  flood  profane  1 
On  Phoebus'  slirine  my  harp  I'll  then  bestow. 
And  this  inscription  shall  be  placed  l)elow, 
'<  Here  she  who  sung,  to  him  that  did  inspire, 
Sappho  to  Phoebus  consecrates  her  I^tc  ; 
What  suits  with  Sappho,  Phcubus,  suits  with  thee  ; 
The  gift,  the  giver,  and  the  god  agree." 

But  why,  alas !  relentless  youth,  ah  why 
To  distant  seas  must  tender  Sappho  fly ! 
Thy  charms  than  those  may  far  more  powerful  be, 
And  Phoebus'  self  is  less  a  god  to  me. 
Ah  1  canst  thou  doom  me  to  the  rocks  and  sea, 
O  far  more  faithless  and  more  hard  than  they  1 
Ah  !  canst  thou  rather  see  this  tender  breast 
Dash'd  on  these  rocks  than  to  thy  bosom  press'd  t 
This  breast  which  once,  in  vain  !  you  liked  so  well ; 
Where  the  loves  play'd,  and  where  the  muses  dwell. 
Alas  I  the  muses  now  no  more  inspire, 
Untuned  my  lute,  and  silent  is  my  I^tc. 
My  languid  numbers  have  forgot  te  flow. 
And  fancy  sinks  beneath  the  weight  of  woe. 
Ye  Lesbian  virgins,  and  ye  Lesbian  dames. 
Themes  of  my  verse,  and  objects  of  my  flames. 
No  more  your  groves  with  my  glad  songs  shall  ring, 
No  more  these  liands  shall  touch  the  trembling 

string : 
My  Phaon's  fled,  and  I  those  arts  resign 
(Wretch  that  I  am,  to  call  that  Phaon  mine  !) 
Return,  fair  youth,  return,  and  bring  along 
Joy  to  my  soul,  and  vigour  to  my  song  : 
Absent  from  thee,  the  poet's  flame  expires  ; 
But  ah  I  how  fiercely  bum  the  lover's  fires  I 
Gods  I  can  no  prayers,  no  sighs,  no  numbers  move 
One  savage  heart,  or  teach  it  how  to  love  1 
The  winds  my  prayers,  my  sighs,  my  nirniben  bear: 
The  flying  winds  have  lost  them  all  in  air  1 
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Or  when,  aliui !  Bhall  more  auspicious  galel 
To  these  fond  eyes  restoro  thy  welcome  sails  1 
If  you  return — ah  why  tlieso  Ion;;  delays! 
Poor  Sappho  dies  while  careless  Phaon  stays. 
O  launch  the  bark,  nor  fear  the  watery  plam  ; 
Venus  for  thee  shall  smooth  her  native  nuiin. 
O  launch  thy  bark,  secure  of  prosperous  gales  ; 
Cupid  for  thee  shall  spread  the  swelling  sails. 
If  you  will  fly — (yet  ah  1  what  cause  can  be. 
Too  cruel  youth,  that  you  should  fly  from  me  !) 
If  not  from  Phaon  I  must  hope  for  ease, 
Ah  let  me  seek  it  from  the  raging  seas  : 
To  raging  seas  unpitied  I'll  remove, 
And  either  cease  to  live  or  cease  to  love  1 


ELOISA  TO  ABELARD. 


ARGUMENT. 

Amlakd  sad  BIoIm  flourished  in  the  twelfth  ecatory; 
they  were  two  of  the  most  distinituished  penona  of  their 
age  in  learning  and  beauty,  but  fur  nothing  more  famous 
than  for  Uietr  unfortunate  passion.  After  a  long  course  of 
calamities,  they  retired  each  to  a  several  convent,  and  oon- 
■ecrated  the  remainder  of  their  days  to  religion.  It  was 
many  years  after  this  wparation,  that  a  letter  of  Abelard's 
to  a  friend,  which  contained  the  history  of  his  misfortune, 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Kluiiia.  This  awakening  all  her  ten- 
demesa,  occasioned  those  celebrated  letters  (out  of  which 
the  folluwiog  Is  partly  extracted)  which  give  so  lively  a 
picture  of  the  struggles  of  grace  and  nature,  virtue  and 
pawion. 

In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awfhl  cells, 
Where  heavenly-pensive  Contemplation  dwdlfl. 
And  ever-musing  Melancholy  reigns  ; 
What  means  this  tumult  in  a  vestal's  veins  f 
Why  love  my  thoughts  beyond  this  Ust  retreat  I 
Why  feels  my  heart  its  long-forgotten  heat  t 
Yet,  yet  I  love  I — From  Abelard  it  came. 
And  Eloisa  yet  must  kiss  the  name. 

Dear  fatal  name  I  rest  ever  unreveaVd, 
Nor  pass  these  lips  in  holy  silence  seal  'd  : 
Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that  close  disguise, 
Where  mix'd  with  God*8,  his  loved  idea  lies : 

0  write  it  not,  my  hand — the  name  appears 
Ak-eady  written — ^wash  it  out,  my  tears  ! 

In  vain  lost  EloYsa  weeps  and  prays, 

Her  heart  still  dictates,  and  her  hand  obeys. 

Relentless  walls !  whose  darksome  round  contaiiiB 
Repentant  sighs,  and  voluntary  pains  : 
Ye  rugged  rocks,  which  holy  knees  have  worn  ; 
Ye  grots  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  thorn  I 
Shrmcs !  where  their  vigils  pale-eyed  virguis  keep, 
And  pitying  saints,  whose  statues  Icam  to  weep  I 
Tho*  cold  like  you,  unmoved  and  silent  grown, 

1  have  not  yet  forgot  myself  to  stone. 

All  is  not  Heaven's  while  Abelard  has  part, 
Still  rebel  nature  holds  out  half  my  heart ; 
Nor  prayers  nor  fasts  its  stubborn  pulse  reetnun, 
Nor  tears  for  ages  taught  to  flow  in  vain. 
Soon  as  thy  letters  trembling  I  unclose, 
That  well-known  name  awakens  all  my  woes. 

0  name  for  ever  sad  I  for  ever  dear  I 

Still  breathed  in  sighs,  still  usher'd  with  a  tear. 

1  tremble  too,  whene'er  my  own  I  find. 
Some  dire  misfortune  follows  close  behind* 
Line  after  line  my  gushing  eyes  overflow. 
Led  thruagh  a  sad  variety  of  woe : 


Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  my  Uoooiy 
Lost  in  a  convent's  solitary  gloom  I 
Thci'e  stem  Religion  quench'd  tlie  unwillins  flamey 
There  died  the  best  of  passions,  Love  and  Fams. 

Vet  write,  oh  !  write  me  all,  that  I  may  join 
Griefs  to  thy  griefs,  and  echo  sighs  to  thine. 
Nor  foes  nor  fortune  take  this  power  away  ; 
And  is  my  Abelard  less  kind  than  they ! 
Tears  still  are  mine,  and  those  I  need  not  spare. 
Love  but  demands  what  else  were  shed  in  prayer ; 
No  happier  task  these  faded  eyes  pursue  ; 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do. 

Then  share  thv  pain,  allow  tlmt  sad  relief ; 
Ah,  more  tluui  share  it  I  give  me  all  thy  gri^. 
Heaven  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid, 
Some  banish'd  lover,  or  some  captive  maid  ; 
They  live,they  spcak,thcy  breathe  what  love  inspires^ 
Warm  from  the  soul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires^ 
The  virgin*s  wish  without  her  fears  impart. 
Excuse  the  blush,  and  pour  out  all  the  hearty 
Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole. 

Thou  know'st  how  guiltless  first  I  met  thy  flame. 
When  Loveapproach'd  me  under  friendship's  name  i 
My  fancy  form'd  thee  of  angelic  kind, 
Some  emanation  of  the  all-beauteous  Mind, 
Those  smiling  eyes,  attempering  every  ray. 
Shone  sweetly  lambent  with  celestial  day. 
Guiltless  I  gazed.  Heaven  listen'd  while  you  sang ; 
And  truths  divine  came  mended  from  that  tonjzuv. 
From  lips  like  those  what  precept  fail'd  to  mow  I 
Too  soon  they  taught  me  'twas  no  sin  to  love : 
Back  through  the  paths  of  pleasing  sense  I  ran, 
Nor  wiah'd  an  angel  whom  I  loved  a  man* 
Dim  and  remote  the  joys  of  saints  I  see  ; 
Nor  envy  them  that  heaven  I  lose  for  thee. 

How  oft,  when  press'd  to  marriage,  have  I  said. 
Curse  on  all  laws  but  those  which  love  has  made  t 
Love,  free  as  air,  at  sight  of  human  ties*. 
Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment  flies. 
Let  wealth,  let  honour,  wait  the  wedded  dame, 
August  her  deed,  and  sacred  be  her  fame  ; 
Before  true  passion  all  those  views  remove  ; 
Fame,  wealth,  and  honour  1  what  are  you  to  Level 
The  jealous  god,  when  we  profane  his  fires^ 
Those  restless  passions  in  revenge  inspires. 
And  bids  them  make  mistaken  mortals  groan. 
Who  seek  in  love  for  aught  but  love  alone. 
Should  at  my  feet  the  world's  great  master  fall, 
Himself,  his  throne, his  world,  I'd  scorn  'em  all ; 
Nor  Gesar's  empress  would  I  deign  to  prove ; 
No,  make  me  mistress  to  the  nuin  I  love : 
If  there  be  vet  another  name  more  free. 
More  fond  than  mistress,  make  me  that  to  thee  1 
Oh  1  happy  state  I  when  souls  each  other  draw. 
When  love  is  liberty,  and  nature,  law  : 
All  then  is  full,  possessing  and  possest. 
No  craving  void  left  aching  in  tho  breast : 
Ev'n  thought  meets  thought,  ere  from  the  hjts  it  part, 
And  each  warm  wish  springs  mutual  from  the  hearti 
This  sure  is  bliss  (if  bliss  on  earth  there  be), 
And  once  the  lot  of  Abelard  and  me. 

Alas,  how  changed  I  what  sudden  horrors  riss ! 
A  naked  lover  bound  and  bleeding  Ues  I 
Where,  where  was  EloTse  t  her  voice,  her  han^ 
Her  poniard  had  opposed  the  dire  command. 

1  **  Love  will  not  bo  confln'd  by  Maisterie ; 

>Vhen  Maisterie  comes,  the  Lord  of  Love  anon 
Flutters  his  wings,  and  forthwith  is  begoBn.** 
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an,  stay  !  that  bloody  stroke  restrain  ; 
ne  was  oommon,  common  be  the  pain. 

>  more,  by  shame,  by  rage  snppressM— - 
■8  and  burning  blushes  speak  the  rest. 

thou  forget  mat  sad,  that  solemn  day^ 
ietims  at  yon  altar's  foot  we  lay  t 
lou  forget  what  tears  that  moment  fell, 
warm  in  youth,  I  bade  the  world  farewell  t 

oold  lipe  I  kiss'd  the  sacred  veil, 
ines  all  trembled,  and  the  lamps  grew  pale : 
■caroe  believed  the  conquest  it  survey'd, 
Qts  with  wonder  heard  the  vows  I  made, 
a,  to  those  dread  altars  as  I  drew, 
the  cross  my  eyes  were  fix*d,  but  you  : 
ce,  or  zeal,  love  only  was  my  call, 
[  lose  thy  lore,  I  lose  my  all. 
with  thy  looks,  thy  words,  relieve  my  woe, 
till  at  least  are  left  thee  to  bestow, 
that  breast  enamoured  let  me  lie, 
ok  delicious  poison  from  thy  eye, 

thy  lip,  and  to  thy  heart  be  press*d  ; 

thou  canst — and  let  me  dreun  the  rest. 

instruct  me  other  joys  to  prize, 
her  beauties  charm  my  partial  eyes, 
my  view  set  all  the  bright  abode, 
ke  my  soul  quit  Abelanl  for  God. 
ink  at  least  thy  flock  deserves  thy  eare^ 
f  thy  hand,  and  children  of  thy  prayer ; 
m  false  world  in  early  youth  they  fled, 

to  mountains,  wilds,  and  deserts  led. 
led  these  hallow'd  walls  > ;  the  desert  smiled, 
radiae  jvaa  open'd  in  the  Wild, 
nng  orphan  saw  his  fEither's  stores 
ines  irradiate,  or  emblaze  the  floors  ; 
r  saints,  by  dyin^  misers  given, 
Ibed  the  race  of  ill-requited  Heaven : 
1  plain  roon  as  piety  could  raise, 
Y  vocal  with  the  Maker's  praise. 

lone  walls  (their  days'  eternal  bound) 
M8-grown  domes  with  spiry  turrets  crown'd, 
iwfvd  arches  make  a  noon-day  night, 
dim  windows  shed  a  solemn  Light ; 
i  diffused  a  reconciling  ray, 
mis  of  glory  brighten'd  all  the  day. 

no  iaoe  divine  contentment  wears, 
»huik  sadness,  or  continual  tears. 
the  force  of  others'  prayers  I  try, 

firaud  of  amorous  charity  I ) 

should  I  on  others'  prayers  depend  ! 
»u,  my  father,  brother,  husband,  friend  ! 
ly  handmaid,  sister,  daughter,  move, 
those  tender  names  in  one,  thy  love  1 
(some  pines  that  o'er  yon  rocks  reclined 
gh,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind, 
iering  streams  that  shine  between  the  hills, 
B  that  echo  to  the  tinkling  rills, 
ig  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees, 
s  uat  quiver  to  the  curling  breeze  ; 

these  scenes  my  meditation  aid, 

>  rest  the  visionary  maid. 

the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  caves, 
tnding  aisles,  and  intermingled  graves, 
elancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose  : 
my  presence  saddens  all  the  scene, 
very  flower,  and  darkens  every  green, 
the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods, 
^es  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods. 

2  He  founded  the  Monastery. 


Yet  here  for  ever,  ever  must  I  stay  ; 
Sad  proof  how  well  a  lover  can  obey  ! 
Death,  only  death,  can  break  the  lasting  chain  ; 
And  here,  even  then,  shall  my  cold  dust  remain  ; 
Here  all  its  frailties,  all  its  flames  resign. 
And  wait  till  'tis  no  sin  to  mix  with  thine. 

Ah  wretch  I  believed  the  spouse  of  God  in  vain, 
Confess'd  within  the  slave  of  love  and  man. 
Assist  me.  Heaven !  but  whence  arose  that  prayer  f 
Sprung  it  from  piety,  or  from  despair  ! 
Even  here,  where  frozen  chastity  i*etires. 
Love  finds  an  altar  for  forbidden  flres. 
I  ought  to  grieve,  but  cannot  what  I  ought ; 
I  mourn  the  lover,  not  lament  the  fault ; 
I  view  my  crime,  but  kindle  at  the  view. 
Repent  old  pleasures,  and  solicit  new  ; 
Now  tum'd  to  Heaven,  I  weep  my  past  offence. 
Now  think  of  thee,  and  curse  my  innocence. 
Of  all  affliction  taught  a  lover  yet, 
'Tis  sure  the  hardest  science  to  forget  1 
How  shall  I  lose  the  sin,  yet  keep  the  sense ! 
And  love  the  offender,  yet  detest  the  ofTcnee  t 
How  the  dear  object  from  the  crime  remove. 
Or  how  distinguish  penitence  from  love  i 
Unequal  task  !  a  passion  to  resign, 
For  hearts  so  touch'd,*  so  pierced,  so  lost  as  mine. 
Ere  such  a  soul  regains  its  peaceful  state. 
How  often  must  it  love,  how  often  hate  1 
How  often  hope,  despair,  resent,  regret. 
Conceal,  disdain,— do  all  things  but  forget  I 
But  let  Heaven  seize  it,  all  at  once  'tis  flred  ; 
Not  touch'd,  but  rapt ;  not  waken'd,  but  inspired  1 
Oh  come  I  oh  teach  me  nature  to  subdue. 
Renounce  my  love,  my  life,  myself — and  you. 
Fill  my  fond  heart  with  God  alone,  for  he 
Alone  can  rival,  can  succeed  to  thee. 

How  happy  is  the  blameless  vestal's  lot  t 
The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot : 
Eternal  sunshine  of  the  spotless  mind  ! 
Each  prayer  accepted  and  each  wish  resign'd  ; 
Labour  and  rest,  that  equal  periorls  keep  ; 
*^  Obedient  slumbers  that  can  wake  and  weep  ;" 
Desires  composed,  affections  ever  even  ; 
Tears  that  delight,  and  sighs  that  waft  to  heaven. 
Grace  shines  around  her  with  sercnest  beams. 
And  whispering  angels  prompt  her  golden  dreams. 
For  her  the  unfading  rose  of  Eden  blooms. 
And  wings  of  seraphs  shed  divine  perfumes  ; 
For  her  the  spouse  prepares  the  bridal  ring. 
For  her  white  virgins  hymeneals  sing. 
To  sounds  of  heavenly  harps  she  dies  away. 
And  melts  in  visions  of  eternal  day. 

Far  other  dreams  my  erring  soul  employ, 
Far  other  raptures,  of  unholy  joy  : 
When  at  the  close  of  each  sad,  sorrowing  day. 
Fancy  restores  what  vengeance  snatcli'd  away, 
Then  conscience  sleeps,  and  leaving  nature  free. 
All  my  loose  soul  unbounded  springs  to  thee. 
Oh  curst,  dear  horrors  of  all-conscious  night ! 
How  glowing  guilt  exalts  the  keen  delight ! 
Provoking  demons  all  restraint  remove. 
And  stir  within  me  every  source  of  love. 
I  hear  thee,  view  thee,  gaze  o'er  all  thy  charms, 
And  round  thy  phantom  glue  my  clasping  arms. 
I  wake  : — no  more  I  hear,  no  more  I  view. 
The  phantom  flies  me,  as  unkind  as  you. 
I  call  aloud  ;  it  hears  not  what  I  say  : 
I  stretch  my  empty  arms  ;  it  glides  away. 
To  dream  once  more  I  close  my  willing  eyes  ; 
Ye  soft  illusions,  dear  deceits,  arise  ; 

D  a 
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A  las,  no  more  I  methinks  wc  wandering  go 
'I'iirough  dreary  watfttM,  and  wii>p  each  other's  woe. 
Where,  round  some  mouldering  tower,  pale  iry 

creeps, 
And  low-browM  rocks  hang  nodding  o*er  the  deeps. 
Sudden  you  mount,  you  beckon  from  tho  skies  ; 
Clouds  interpose,  waves  roar,  and  winds  arise. 
I  sliriek,  start  up,  the  same  sad  proHpect  find. 
And  wake  to  all  the  griefs  I  left  boliind. 

For  thee  the  fates,  severely  kind,  ordain 
A  cool  suspense  from  pleasure  and  from  pain ; 
Thy  life  a  long  dead  calm  of  fix'd  rei)oae  ; 
No  pulse  that  riots,  and  no  blood  that  glows. 
Still  as  the  sea,  ere  winds  were  taught  to  blow^ 
Or  moving  spirit  bade  the  waters  flow  ; 
Soft  as  the  slumbers  of  a  saint  forgiven. 
And  mild  as  opening  gleams  of  promised  heaven. 
Come,  Abelard  I  for  what  liast  thou  to  dread  i 
Tlio  torch  of  Venus  bums  not  for  tho  dead. 
Nature  stands  check'd  ;  Religion  disapproves  ; 
Kven  thou  art  cold— vet  EloTsa  loves. 
Ah  hopeless,  lasting  flames  ;  like  those  that  bum 
To  light  the  dead,  and  warm  the  unfruitful  urn. 

W  hat  scenes  appear  where'er  I  turn  my  view  I 
The  dear  ideas,  where  I  fly,  pursue. 
Rise  in  the  grove,  before  the  altar  rise, 
Stain  all  my  soul,  and  wanton  in  my  eyes. 
I  waste  the  matin  lamp  in  sighs  for  thee. 
Thy  image  steals  between  my  God  and  me. 
Thy  voice  1  seem  in  every  h}'mn  to  hear. 
With  every  bead  I  drop  too  soft  a  tear. 
When  from  the  censer  clouds  of  fragrance  roll. 
And  swelling  organs  lift  the  rising  soul, 
One  thought  of  thee  puts  all  the  pomp  to  flight. 
Priests,  tapers,  temples,  swim  before  my  sight : 
In  seas  of  flame  my  plunging  soul  is  drown'd. 
While  altars  blaze,  and  angels  tremble  round. 
While  proHtrutc  here  in  humble  grief  I  lie. 
Kind,  virtuous  di*ops  just  gathering  in  my  eye. 
While  praying,  trembling,  in  the  dust  I  roll. 
And  dawnmg  grace  is  oi>ening  on  my  soul : 
Come,  if  thou  darcst,  all  charming  as  thou  art ! 
OpiK)se  thyself  to  Heaven  ;  dispute  my  heart : 
■    Come,  with  one  glance  of  those  deluding  eyes 
I    Blot  out  each  bright  idea  of  the  skies  ; 
I    Take  back  that  grace,  those  sorrows,  and  tliose 
tears; 
Take  back  my  fruitless  penitence  and  prayers  ; 
Snatch  me,  just  mounting,  from  the  blest  abode  ; 
AssiHt  tho  flends,  and  tear  me  from  my  God  ! 
No,  fly  me,  fly  me,  far  as  Pole  from  Pole  ; 
Rise  Alps  between  us  I  and  whole  oceans  roll  I 
Ah,  come  not,  write  not,  think  not  once  of  me. 
Nor  share  one  pang  of  all  I  felt  for  thee. 
Thy  oatlis  I  quit,  thy  memory  re.sign  ; 
Forget,  renount-e  me,  hate  whate'fr  was  mine. 
Fair  eyes, and  tempting  looks,  (which  yet  I  view !) 
Long  loved,  adored  ideas,  all  adieu  ! 
( )h  grace  serene  !  oh  virtue  heavenly  fair  ! 
Divine  oblivion  of  low-thoughted  care  ! 
FreHh-l)lo.)ming  hop<',  gay  daughter  of  the  sky  I 
And  faith,  our  early  immortality  I 
Knter,  each  mild,  each  amicable  guest ; 
Receive,  and  wrap  mc,  in  eternal  rest ! 

See  in  her  cell  sad  EloYsa  spread, 
Propp'd  on  some  tomb,  a  neighbour  of  the  dead. 
In  each  low  wind  methinks  a  spirit  calls. 
And  more  than  echoes  talk  along  the  walls. 
Ili'Pe,  as  I  watch'd  the  dying  lamps  anmnd, 
From  yonder  shrine  1  heard  a  hollow  sound. 


^  Come,  sister,  come  !  (it  said,  or  stsem'd  to  ay) 

Thy  place  is  here,  sad  sister,  come  away  ; 

Once  like  thyself,  I  trembled,  wept,  and  prayed, 

I^>ve*c  %'ictini  then,  though  now  a  sainted  n%»^tA ; 

But  au  is  calm  in  this  eternal  sleep  ; 

Here  grief  forgi>ts  to  groan,  and  love  to  weep^ 

Even  superstition  loses  ever\'  fear  : 

For  God,  not  man,  absolves  our  frailties  here.** 

I  come,  I  come  !  prepare  your  roseate  bower% 

C4>lestial  palms,  and  ever-blooming  flowers. 

Thither,  where  sinners  may  have  rest,  I  go. 

Where  flames  refined  in  breasts  seraphic  glow: 

Thou,  Abelard  I  the  last  sad  office  pay. 

And  smooth  my  passage  to  the  realms  of  day : 

Sec  my  lips  tremble,  and  my  eyeballs  roll. 

Suck  my  last  breath,  and  catch  my  flying  soid! 

Ah  no — in  sacred  vestment*)  may'st  thou  stand, 

The  hallow 'd  tai>er  trembling  in  thy  hand. 

Present  tho  cross  before  my  lifted  eye. 

Teach  me  at  once,  and  learn  of  me,  to  die. 

Ah  then,  thy  once-loved  EloTsa  see  I 

It  will  be  then  no  crinio  to  gaze  on  me. 

See  from  my  cheek  the  transient  roses  fly ! 

See  the  last  sparkle  huiguish  in  my  eve  ! 

Till  every  motion,  pulse,  and  breath  be  o*er  ; 

And  even  my  Abelard  be  loved  no  more. 

O  Death  all-eloquent !  you  only  prove 

Wliat  dust  we  dote  on,  when  'tis  man  we  love. 

Then  too,  when  fate  shall  thy  fair  frame  ds* 
stroy, 
TThat  cause  of  all  my  guilt,  and  all  my  joy) 
In  trance  ecstatic  may  thy  pangs  be  drown'd. 
Bright  clouds  descend,  and  angels   watch  thet 

n^wid. 
From  opening  skies  may  streaming  glories  shioc^ 
And  saints  embrace  thee  with  a  love  like  mine. 

May  one  kind  grave*  unite  each  hapless  name^ 
And  graft  my  love  immortal  on  thy  lame  I 
Then,  ages  hence,  when  all  my  woes  are  o'er, 
When  this  rebellious  heart  shall  beat  no  more ; 
If  ever  chance  two  wandering  lovers  brings 
To  Paraclete's  white  walls  and  silver  springs^ 
O'er  the  pale  marble  sliall  they  join  their  heads; 
And  drink  the  falling  tears  each  other  sheds; 
Then  sadly  say,  with  mutual  pity  moved, 
«  Oh  may  we  never  love  as  these  have  loved  T 
From  the  full  choir  when  loud  hosannas  rise^ 
And  swell  the  pomp  of  dreadful  sacrifice. 
Amid  that  scene  if  some  relenting  c\*e 
Glance  on  the  stone  where  our  cold  relics  lie 
Devotion's  self  shall  steal  a  tliought  from  heavel» 
One  human  tear  shall  di-op,  and  be  forgiven. 
And  sure  if  fate  some  future  bard  ^lall  join 
In  sad  similitude  of  griefs  to  mine. 
Condemn 'd  whole  years  in  absence  to  deploie 
And  linage  charms  he  must  behold  no  more  / 
Such  if  there  be,  who  loves  so  long,  so  well  • 
Let  him  our  sad,  our  tender  btory  toll  •         ' 
The  well-sung  woes  will  soothe  my  pensive  riio4* 
Ho  best  can  jwiint  'em  who  shall  feel  'em  mort. 


•  Abelard  and  Elol«a  wcro  Interred  in  the  nune  naT«.(ir 
in  monuments  adjoining,  in  the  monastery  of  the  li*- 
ult>to ;  ho  died  in  the  year  1142,  she  in  uea. 
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SLATIONS   AND  IMITATIONS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

llowlng  Tran&Iatiuns  were  selected  from  many 
ne  by  the  Author  in  his  youth ;  for  the  mo«t  part 
It  a  aort  of  Exercises,  while  he  was  improving 
n  the  languages,  and  carried  by  his  early  bent  to 
I  perform  them  rather  in  verse  than  prose.  31r. 
Fables  came  out  by  that  time,  which  occasioned 
slatinns  from  Chaucer.  They  were  first  separately 
in  Miscellanies  by  J.  Tonson  and  B.  Lintot, 
rwards  collected  in  the  quarto  edition  of  1717> 
\ation*  of  English  Authors ^  which  are  added  at 
were  done  as  early,  some  of  them  at  fourteen  or 
>ars  old ;  but  having  also  got  into  Miscellanies, 
put  them  here  t<^ther  to  complete  thia  JuvoLUe 
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it  of  the  following  piece  was  taken  from  Chaucer's 
Fame.  The  design  is  in  a  manner  entirely  altered, 
iptlons  and  most  of  the  particular  thoughts  my 
I  could  not  suffer  it  to  bo  printed  without  this 
dgment.  The  reader  who  would  compare  this 
.ooer,  may  begin  with  his  third  Book  of  Fame, 
ig  nothing  in  the  two  first  books  that  answers  to 
' :  wherever  any  hint  is  takeu  from  him,  the  paa- 
r  ia  set  down  in  the  marginal  notes. 


Boft  season ',  when  descending  show'rs 
ii  the  greens,  and  wake  the  rising  flow'rs  ; 
pening  buds  salute  the  welcome  day, 
th  relenting  feels  the  genial  ray  ; 
ly  sleep  had  charm'd  my  cares  to  rest, 
e  itself  was  banish'd  from  my  breast, 
ime  the  mom  mysterious  visions  brings, 
>urer  slumbers  spread  their  golden  wings) 
of  phantoms  in  wild  order  rose, 
I'd,  this  intellectual  scene  compose, 
od,  meUiought^  betwixt  earth,  seas,  and 
B8«  ; 

Die  creation  open  to  my  eyes : 
elf-balanced  hung  the  globe  below, 
mountains  rise,  and  circling  oceans  flow  ; 
iked  rocks  and  empty  wastes  were  seen, 
owery  cities,  and  the  forests  green  ; 
dling  ships  delight  the  wandering  eyes  ; 
rees  and  intermingled  temples  rise  : 
dear  sun  the  shining  scene  displays, 
Qsicnt  landscape  now  in  clouds  decays. 

poem  Is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  the  Pro> 
wts,  whose  works  were  for  the  most  part  visions, 
of  imagination,  and  constantly  descriptive.  From 
Tareh  and  Chaucer  frequently  borrow  the  idea  of 
nns.  8ee  the  Trionft  of  the  former,  and  the 
Flower  and  the  Lcaf^  &c.  of  the  latter.  The 
(f  this  therefore  chose  the  same  sort  of  exordium. 

e  verses  are  hinted  from  the  following  of  Chaucer, 

"  Tho'  beheld  I  fields  and  plains, 
Now  hilla,  and  now  mountains, 
Now  valeis,  and  now  forestes. 
And  now  nnneth  great  bestes, 
Now  rivers,  now  citees. 
Mow  towns,  now  great  trees, 
Xow  shippe*  nyllng  in  the  aeea," 


0*er  the  wide  prospect  as  I  gazed  around^ 
Sudden  I  heard  a  w^ild  promiscuous  sound. 
Like  broken  thunders  that  at  distance  roar. 
Or  billows  nmrmuring  on  the  hollow  shore  : 
Then  gazing  up,  a  glorious  pile  beheld. 
Whose  towering  summit  ambient  clouds  conoeal'd. 
High  on  a  rock  of  ice  '  the  structure  lay, 
Steep  its  ascent,  and  slippery  was  the  wa;^''  ; 
The  wondrous  rock  like  Parian  marble  shone. 
And  seem'd,  to  distant  sight,  of  solid  stone. 
Inscriptions  here^  of  various  names  I  view'd^ 
The  greater  part  by  hostile  time  subdued  ; 
Yet  wide  was  spread  their  fame  in  ages  past, 
And  poets  once  had  promised  they  should  last. 
Some  fresh  engraved  appeared  of  wits  renown*d  \ 
I  look'd  again,  nor  could  their  trace  be  found. 
Critics  I  saw,  that  other  names  deface. 
And  fix  their  own,  with  labour,  in  their  place  : 
Their  own,  like  others,  soon  their  place  resign'd. 
Or  disappeared,  and  left  the  first  behind. 
Nor  was  the  work  impaired  by  storms  alone  *, 
But  felt  the  approaches  of  too  warm  a  sun  ; 
For  fame,  impatient  of  extremes,  decays 
Not  more  by  envy  than  excess  of  praise. 
Yet  part  no  injuries*  of  heaven  could  feel. 
Like  cr^'stal  faithful  to  the  graving  steel : 
The  rock's  high  summit,  in  the  temple's  shade. 
Nor  heat  could  melt,  nor  beating  storm  invade. 
Their  names  inscribed  uunumber'd  ages  past 
From  time's  first  birth,  with  time  itself  shall  last ; 
These  ever  new,  nor  subject  to  decays, 
Spread,  and  grow  brighter  with  the  length  of  days* 

9  Chaucer's  third  book  of  Fame, 

**  It  stood  upon  sf)  high  a  rock. 
Higher  standeth  none  in  Spayne— 
What  manner  stone  this  rock  was. 
For  it  was  like  a  lymcd  glass, 
But  that  it  shone  full  more  clere ; 
But  of  what  congelcd  matere 
It  was,  I  niste  redily ; 
But  at  the  last  espied  I, 
And  found  that  it  wa^  every  dele, 
A  rock  of  iso  and  not  of  stele.** 

♦  **  Tho'  saw  I  all  the  hill  y-gravo 

With  famous  folkes  names  fcla. 
That  had  been  in  much  wele 
And  her  fames  wide  y-blow ; 
But  well  unneth  might  I  know 
Any  letters  for  to  rede 
Their  names  by,  for  out  of  drede 
They  weren  almost  off-thawen  so* 
That  of  the  letters  one  or  two 
Were  molte  away  of  every  name, 
80  unfamous  was  woze  her  fame : 
But  men  said  what  may  ever  last* 

»  **  Tho*  gan  I  in  myne  harte  cast. 

That  they  were  molte  away  for  heate^ 
And  not  away  with  stomies  beateb" 

•  *•  For  on  that  other  side  I  sey 

Of  that  hill  which  northward  ley, 

How  it  was  written  full  of  names 

Of  fnlke,  that  had  afore  great  fames, 

Of  old  time,  and  yet  they  were 

As  fresh  as  men  Imd  written  hem  there 

The  self  day,  or  that  houre 

Tliat  I  on  hem  gan  to  poure: 

But  well  I  wiste  what  it  made; 

It  was  conKcrved  with  the  shade 

(All  the  writing  that  I  sye) 

Of  the  castle  that  stoode  on  high* 

And  stood  in  so  cold  a  place, 

That  heate  might  it  not  dcfaoe* 


\ 
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So  Zomb1a*8  rocks  (the  boauteous  work  of  froet) 
Rise  white  in  air,  and  glitter  o'er  the  coast ; 
Pale  suns,  unfolt,  at  distance  roll  away. 
And  on  the  impassive  ice  the  lightninzs  play ; 
Eternal  snows  the  growing  mass  supply, 
Till  the  bright  mountains  prop  the  incumbent  sky : 
As  Atlas  fix'd,  each  hoary  pile  appears. 
The  gathered  winter  of  a  thousand  years. 
On  this  foundation  Fame's  high  temple  stands  ; 
Stupendous  pile  !  not  rear'd  by  mortal  hands. 
Whatever  proud  Rome  or  artful  Greece  beheld, 
Or  elder  Babylon,  its  frame  excelPd. 
Four  faces  had  the  dome  ',  and  ev'ry  face 
Of  various  structure,  but  of  equal  grace  : 
Four  brazen  gates,  on  columns  lifted  high. 
Salute  the  diflfercnt  quarters  of  the  sky. 
Here  fabled  chiefs  in  darker  ages  bom, 
Or  worthies  old,  whom  arms  or  arts  adorn. 
Who  cities  raised,  or  tamed  a  monstrous  raco. 
The  walls  in  venerable  order  grace. 
Heroes  in  animated  marble  frown. 
And  legislators  seem  to  think  in  stone. 

Westward,  a  sumptucfus  frontispiece  appear'd. 
On  Doric  pillars  of  white  marble  rear'd, 
Crown'd  with  an  architrave  of  antique  mould. 
And  sculpture  rising  on  the  roughen'd  gold. 
In  shaggy  spoils  here  Theseus  was  beheld. 
And  Perseus  dreadful  with  Minerva's  shield  : 
There  great  Alcides*  stooping  with  his  toil. 
Rests  on  his  club,  and  holds  the  Hesperian  spoil. 
Here  Orpheus  sings  ;  trees  moving  to  the  sound 
Start  from  their  roots,  and  form  a  shade  around : 
Amphion  there  the  loud-creating  lyre 
Strikes,  and  beholds  a  sudden  Thebes  aspire  I 
Cithoeron's  echoes  answer  to  his  call. 
And  half  the  mountain  rolls  into  a  wall  : 
There  might  you  see  the  lengthening  spires  ascend. 
The  domes  swell  up,  and  widening  arches  bend. 
The  growing  towers,  like  exhalations  rise, 
And  the  huge  columns  heave  into  the  skies. 

The  eastern  front  was  glorious  to  behold, 
With  diamond  flaming,  and  barbaric  gold. 
There  Ninus  shone,  who  spread  the  Assyrian  fkme^ 
And  the  great  founder  of  the  Persian  name*  : 
There  in  long  robes  the  royal  Magi  stand. 
Grave  Zoroaster  waves  the  circling  wand. 
The  sage  Clialdeans  robed  in  wliite  appeared. 
And  Brachmans,  deep  in  desert  woods  revered. 
These  stopped  the  moon,  and  call'd  the  unbodied 

shades 
To  midnight  banquets  in  the  glimmering  glades  ; 
Made  visionary  fabrics  round  them  rise. 
And  airy  spectres  skim  before  their  eyes  ; 

1  The  Tempio  Is  described  to  be  iquare,  the  four  fronts 
with  o])en  gates  facing  the  different  quarters  of  the  world, 
as  nn  intimatioa  that  all  nations  of  the  earth  may  alike  be 
received  into  it.  The  western  front  is  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture :  the  Doric  order  was  peculiarly  sacred  to  heroes 
and  worthies.  Those  whoso  statues  are  after  mentioned, 
wero  the  first  names  of  old  Greece  in  arms  and  arts. 

s  This  figure  of  Hercules  is  drawn  with  an  eye  to  the 
position  of  tlic  famous  statue  of  Famcso. 

»  Cyrus  woA  the  hoiflnnlng  of  the  Persian,  as  Ninus  was 
of  the  Asnyri.m  motiarchy.  Tlic  Magi  and  Chaldeans  (the 
chief  of  whom  was  Zoroaster)  employed  their  studies 
upon  magic  and  a*»trology,  which  was  In  a  manner  almost 
all  the  learning  of  the  anciont  Asian  people.  We  have 
scarce  any  acoount  of  n  moral  philosopher  except  Confu- 
cius, the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Chinese,  who  lived  about 
t  \v-i  thousand  years  ago. 


Of  talismans  and  sigils  knew  the  power. 
And  careful  watch'd  the  planetary  hour. 
Superior,  and  alone,  Connicius  stood, 
Wno  taught  that  useful  science,  to  be  good. 

But  on  the  south,  a  long  majestic  race 
Of  Egypt's  priests*  the  gilded  niches  grace. 
Who  measured  earth,  described  the  sturry  spherei^ 
And  traced  the  long  records  of  lunar  years. 
High  on  his  car  Sosostris  strack  my  view. 
Whom  sceptred  slaves  in  golden  harness  drew : 
His  hands  a  bow  and  pointed  javelin  hold  ; 
His  giant  limbs  are  arm'd  in  scales  of  gold. 
Between  the  statues  obelisks  were  placed. 
And  the  leam'd  walls  with  hieroglyphics  ^nboed. 

Of  Gothic  stracture  was  the  northern  8ide», 
O'erwrought  with  ornaments  of  barbarous  pride : 
There  huge  Colosses  rose,  with  trophies  crowned. 
And  Runic  characters  were  graved  around. 
There  sat  Zamolxis  with  erected  eyes, 
And  Odin  here  in  mimic  trances  dies. 
There  on  rude  iron  columns,  smear'd  with  blood. 
The  horrid  forms  of  Scvlhian  heroes  stood, 
Druids  and  bards*  (their  onoe  loud  harps  nxh 

strung) 
And  youths  that  died  to  be  by  poets  sung. 
These  and  a  thousand  more  of  doubtful  fame. 
To  whom  old  fables  gave  a  lasting  name. 
In  ranks  adom'd  the  temple's  outward  face  ; 
The  wflll  in  lustre  ">  and  effect  like  glass. 
Which  o'er  each  object  casting  various  dyeSy 
Enlarges  some,  and  others  multiplies  : 
Nor  void  of  emblem  was  the  mystic  wall, 
For  thus  romantic  fame  increases  all. 

The  temple  shakes,  the  sounding  gates  unfold. 
Wide  vaults  appear,  and  roofs  of  fretted  gold  : 
Raised  on  a  thousand  pillars,  wreath'd  around 
With  laurel  foliage,  and  with  eagles  crown'd : 
Of  bright,  transparent  beryl  were  the  walls, 
The  friezes  gold,  and  gold  the  capitals  : 
As  heaven  with  stars,  the  roof  with  jewels  glows, 
And  ever-living  lamps  depend  in  rows. 
Full  in  the  passage  of  each  spacious  gate,  ^ 
The  sage  historians  in  white  garments  wait ; 


*  The  learning  of  the  old  Egyptian  priests  consisted  for 
the  most  part  in  geometry  and  astronomy :  they  also  pre> 
■erved  the  history  of  their  nation.  Their  greatest  ben 
upon  record  is  Scsostris,  whoso  actions  and  conquests  may 
be  seen  at  large  in  Diodorus,  Ac  He  is  said  to  hafs 
caused  the  kings  he  vanquished  to  draw  him  in  his  diarioC. 
The  postare  of  his  statuo,  in  these  verses,  iscorreepondcBt 
to  the  description  which  Herodotus  gives  of  one  of  theia 
remaining  in  his  own  time. 

B  The  architecture  is  agreeable  to  that  part  of  ths  worU' 
The  learning  of  the  northern  nations  lay  more  obscure  tha 
that  of  the  rest ;  Zamolxis  was  the  disciple  of  PythsgocM, 
who  taught  the  inunortality  of  the  soul  to  the  Soythisns. 
Odin,  or  Woden,  was  the  great  legislator  and  hero  of  tin 
Goths.  They  tell  us  of  htm,  that,  being  subject  to  fits,  ht 
persuaded  his  followers,  that  during  those  trances  be  re- 
oeived  inspirations,  from  whence  he  dictated  hts  lawsi 
ho  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  Runio  disr 
racters. 

*  These  were  the  priests  and  poets  of  thorn  people,  so 
celebrated  for  their  savage  virtue.  Those  heroic  barhM» 
rians  accounted  it  a  dishonour  to  die  in  their  beds,  and 
rushed  on  to  certain  death  in  the  prospect  of  an  after- 
life, and  for  the  glory  of  a  song  from  their  bards  in  praise 
of  their  actions. 

f  **  It  shone  lighter  than  glaas. 
And  made  well  more  than  it 
As  kind  of  thing  Fame  Is." 
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G  rayed  o*er  their  seats  the  form  of  Time  was  fouDd, 
Hm  scythe  reversed,  and  both  his  pinions  bound. 
Within  stood  heroes,  who  tlirongh  loud  alarms 
In  bloody  fields  pursued  renown  in  arms. 
High  on  a  throne  with  trophies  charged,  I  viewed 
The  youth  that  all  things  but  himself  subdued  ^ ; 
His  feet  on  sceptres  and  tiaras  trod. 
And  his  hom*d  head  belied  the  Libyan  god. 
There  Caesar,  graced  with  both  Minervas,  shone  ; 
Ciesar,  the  world's  great  master,  and  his  own  ; 
UnmoTed,  superior  still  in  every  state. 
And  scarce  detested  in  his  country's  fate. 
But  chief  were  those,  who  not  for  empire  fought, 
But  with  their  toils  their  people's  safety  bought : 
High  o'er  the  rest  Epaminondas  stood  ; 
Timoleon,  glorious  in  his  brother's  blood*  ; 
Bold  Scipio,  saviour  of  the  Roman  state  ; 
Great  in  his  triumphs,  in  retirement  great ; 
And  wise  Aurelius,  in  whose  well-taught  mind 
With  boundless  power  unbounded  virtue  join'd. 
His  own  strict  judse,  and  patron  of  mankind. 

Much-suffering  heroes  next  their  honours  claim, 
Those  of  less  noisy  and  less  guilty  fame, 
Fair  Virtue's  silent  train  :  supreme  of  tiiese 
Here  ever  shines  the  godlike  Socrates : 
He  whom  ungrateful  Athens^  could  expel. 
At  all  times  just,  but  when  he  sign'd  the  shell : 
Here  his  abode  the  martyr'd  Phocion  claims, 
With  Agis,  not  the  last  of  Spartan  names : 
Unconquer'd  Cato  shows  the  wound  he  tore^ 
And  Brutus  his  ill  genius  meets  no  more. 

But  in  the  centre  of  the  hallow'd  choir4. 
Six  pompous  columns  o'er  the  rest  aspire  5  ; 
Around  the  shrine  itself  of  Fame  they  stand. 
Hold  the  chief  honours,  and  the  fane  command. 


I  Alexander  the  Great ;  the  tiaro  was  the  crown  pecu- 
liar to  the  Aaian  princes ;  hln  desire  to  he  thought  the  son 
of  Japiter  Asunon  caused  him  to  wear  the  horns  of  that 
god,  and  to  represent  the  same  upon  his  coins;  which  was 
oootinaed  by  several  of  his  successors. 

*  TlmoleoQ  had  saved  the  life  of  his  brother  Timophanes 
in  the  battle  between  the  Argives  and  Corinthians ;  but 
sfterwards  killed  him  when  he  affected  the  tyranny,  pre- 
ferring his  duty  to  his  country  to  all  the  obligations  of 
bbed. 

s  Aristidea,  who  for  his  great  integrity  was  distinguished 
lij  tbm  appellation  of  the  Just  When  his  countrymen 
would  have  banished  him  by  the  ostracism,  where  it  wa» 
the  cnstom  for  every  man  to  sign  the  name  of  the  person 
be  voted  to  exile  in  an  oyster-shell,  a  peasant,  who  could 
net  write,  oame  to  ArisHdes  to  ^  It  for  him,  who  readily 
rifBcd  his  own  name. 

«  In  fbe  nddst  of  the  Temple,  nearest  the  throne  of  Fame, 
tie  placed  the  greatest  names  In  learning  of  all  antiquity. 
Tbtse  are  described  in  such  attitudes  as  express  their  dif- 
IcKBt  dbaracters :  the  columns  on  which  they  are  raii^ed 
•teadonied  with  sculptores,  taken  from  the  most  striking 
snkjeeCs  of  their  works;  which  sculpture  bears  a  rosem- 
Usnoe,  in  iU  manner  and  oharacter,  to  ths  manner  and 
of  their  wiitingai 

*  **  From  the  dees  many  a  pillere. 

Of  metal  that  dione  not  full  clere,  Skc 

Upon  a  pillere  saw  I  stonde 

That  was  of  lede  and  iron  fine, 

Bim  of  the  sect  Saturnine, 

The  Ebraicke  Josephus  the  old,  6lc 

Upon  an  iron  piller  strong. 
That  painted  was  all  endlong. 
With  tiger's  blood  in  every  plaos. 
The  Tholosan  that  hight  Staoe, 
That  bare  of  Thebes  up  Uie  name,"  dto. 


High  on  the  first,  the  mighty  Homer  shone^ ; 
Eternal  adamant  composed  his  throne  ; 
Father  of  verse,  in  holy  fillets  drcst. 
His  silver  beard  waved  gently  o'er  his  breast ; 
Tho'  blind,  a  boldness  in  his  looks  appears  : 
In  years  he  seem'd,  but  not  impair'd  by  years. 
The  wars  of  Troy  were  round  the  pillar  seen  : 
Here  fierce  Tydides  wounds  the  Cyprian  Q,uecn  ; 
Here  Hector  glorious  from  Patroclus'  fall, 
Here  dragg'd  in  triumph  round  the  Trojan  wall : 
Motion  and  life  did  every  part  inspire, 
Bold  was  the  work,  and  proved  the  master's  fire  ; 
A  strong  expression  most  he  seem'd  to  affect. 
And  here  and  there  disclosed  a  brave  neglect. 

A  golden  column  next  in  rank  appear'd '', 
On  which  a  shrine  of  purest  gold  was  rear'd  ; 
Finish'd  the  wholb>  and  labour'd  ev'ry  part, 
With  patient  touches  of  unwearied  art : 
The  Mantuan  there  in  sober  triumph  sate, 
G>mposed  his  posture,  and  his  looks  sedate  ; 
On  Homer  still  he  fix'd  a  reverend  eye. 
Great  without  pride,  in  modest  majesty. 
In  living  sculpture  on  th«  sides  were  spread 
The  Latian  wars,  and  haughty  Tumus  dead  ; 
Eliza  stretch'd  upon  the  funeral  pyre, 
^neas  bending  with  his  aged  sire  : 
Troy  flamed  in  burning  gold,  and  o'er  the  throne 
Arms  and  thb  man  in  golden  ciphers  shone. 

Four  swans  sustain  a  car  of  silver  bright  *, 
With  heads  advanced,  and  pinions  stretch'd  for 

flight : 
Here,  like  some  furious  prophet,  Pindar  rode, 
And  seem'd  to  labour  with  the  inspiring  god. 
Across  the  harp  a  careless  hand  he  flings. 
And  boldly  sinks  into  the  sounding  strings. 
The  figured  games  of  Greece  the  colunm  grace, 
Neptune  and  Jove  survey  the  rapid  race. 
The  youths  hang  o'er  the  chariots  as  they  run  ; 
The  fiery  steeds  seem  starting  from  the  stone  ; 
The  champions  in  distorted  postures  threat ; 
And  all  appear'd  irregularly  great. 

Hero  happy  Horace  tuned  the  Ausonian  lyre 
To  sweeter  sounds,  and  temper'd  Pindar's  fire  : 


•  "  Full  wonder  hye  on  a  pillere 
Of  iron,  bo  the  great  Omer, 
And  with  him  Dares  and  Titus,*'  dux. 

'  •*  There  saw  I  stand  on  a  pillere 
That  was  of  tinned  iron  cleere. 
The  Latin  poet  Virgyle, 
That  hath  bore  up  of  a  great  while 
The  fame  of  pious  .£ncas. 

And  next  him  on  a  pillere  waa 
Of  copper,  Venus'  clerk  Ovide, 
That  hath  sowcn  wondrous  wide 
The  great  god  of  Love's  fame— 

Tho  saw  I  on  a  pillere  by 
Of  Iron  wrought  full  sternly 
The  great  poet  Dan  Lucan, 
That  on  his  shoulders  bore  up  thai 
As  hye  as  that  I  might  sec. 
The  fame'of  Julius  and  Pompoa. 

And  next  him  on  a  pillere  stode 
Of  sulphur,  like  as  he  were  wode, 
Dan  Claudian,  sothe  for  to  tell, 
That  bare  up  all  the  fame  of  beU,**  9n, 

•  Pindar,  being  seated  in  a  chariot,  alludes  to  the  chariot- 
races  he  celebrated  in  the  Grecian  games.  The  swans  are 
emblems  of  poetry,  their  soaring  posture  intimates  the 
sublimity  and  activity  of  his  genius.  Neptune  presided 
over  the  Isthmian,  and  Jupiter  over  the  Olympian  iramoA. 
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Pleased  with  Alcwus'  manly  rage  to  infuse 
The  softer  spirit  of  the  Sapphic  muse  ^ 
The  polished  pillar  different  sculptures  grace  ; 
A  work  outlasting  monumental  brass. 
Here  smiling  loves  and  bacchanals  appear. 
The  Julian  star,  and  great  Augustus  here. 
The  doves  that  round  the  infant  poet  spread 
Myrtles  and  ba^-s,  hung  hovering  o'er  his  head. 

Here  in  a  shrine  that  cast  a  dazzling  light. 
Sate  fixM  in  thought  the  mighty  Stagirite  ; 
His  saci'cd  head  a  radiant  zodiac  crown'd, 
And  various  animals  his  sides  surround ; 
His  piercing  eyes,  erect,  appear  to  view 
Su}K>rior  worlds,  and  look  all  nature  through. 

With  equal  rays  immortal  TuUy  shone, 
The  Roman  rostra  deekM  the  consults  throne  : 
Gathering  his  flowing  robe,  he  seem'd  to  stand 
In  act  to  speak,  and  graceful  stretch'd  his  hand. 
Behind,  Rome's  genius  waits  with  civic  crowns, 
And  the  great  father  of  his  country  owns. 

These  massy  columns  in  a  circle  rise, 
0*er  which  a  pompous  dome  invades  the  skies  : 
Scarce  to  the  top  I  stretcliM  my  aching  sight, 
So  large  it  spi*ead,  and  swell'd  to  such  a  height. 
Full  in  the  midst  proud  Fame's  imperial  seat 
With  jewels  blazed,  magnificently  great ; 
The  vivid  emeralds  there  revive  the  eye. 
The  flaming  rubies  show  their  sanguine  dye, 
Bright  azure  rays  fixjm  lively  sappliiivs  stream. 
And  lucid  amber  casts  a  golden  gleam. 
With  various-colour'd  liglit  the  pavement  shone, 
And  all  on  Are  appeared  the  glowing  throne, 
llie  dome's  high  areli  reflects  the  mingled  blaze, 
And  forms  a  rauibow  of  alternate  rays. 
When  on  the  goddess  flrst  I  cast  my  sight ', 
Scarce  seem'd  her  stature  of  a  cubit's  height ; 
But  swell'd  to  larger  size,  the  more  I  gazed, 
Till  to  the  roof  her  towering  front  she  raised. 

1  This  expresises  the  mixed  character  of  the  odes  of 
Horace :  the  second  of  theso  verses  alludes  to  that  line 
of  his, 

*•  Spiritum  Graie  tenuem  camoensB.'* 

As  another  which  follows,  to 

<*  Exegi  monunientum  «re  perennius." 

The  action  of  the  dov(»  hints  at  a  passage  in  the  fourth 
ode  of  his  third  book : 

**  Me  fabulosc  Vulture  in  Appnlo, 
Altricis  extra  limen  Apuliae, 
Ludu  fatigatumque  sonino, 

Fronde  novA  puerum  palmnbes 

Tex£re ;  minim  quod  forot  omnibus.  .  • 

Ut  tuto  ab  atrls  corpore  viperis 
IX)rmirem  et  ursis ;  ut  promcrer  sacrA 
Lauroque  collat&que  myrto, 
Non  sino  Dls  animosus  infans.** 

Which  may  bo  thus  Englished  :— 

"  While  yet  a  child,  I  chanced  to  stray. 

And  in  a  desert  sleeping  lay ; 

The  savage  race  withdrew,  nor  dared 

To  touch  the  Muses*  futuro  bard ; 

But  Cytherea's  gentle  dove 

Myrtles  and  bays  aroimd  me  spread, 
And  cvuwn'd  yuur  infant  poet's  heady 

Bacred  to  Music  and  to  Liove." 

*  «  Methought  that  she  was  so  lite. 
That  the  length  of  a  cubite 
Was  longer  than  she  seemed  be; 
But  thus  soon  in  a  while  she, 
licrself  tho'  wonderly  straight. 
That  with  her  feet  she  the  earth  rcight. 
And  with  hor  head  she  touchyd  heav'n.* 


With  her,  the  temple  every  moment  grew. 
And  ampler  vistas  open'd  to  my  view : 
Upward  the  columns  shoot,  the  roofs  ascend, 
And  arehes  widen,  and  long  aisles  extend. 
Such  was  her  form  as  ancient  bards  have  told. 
Wings  raise  her  arms,  and  wings  her  feet  infold  ; 
A  thousand  busy  tongues  the  goddess  bears. 
And  thousand  openeyes,and  thousand  listening  ears. 
Beneath,  in  order  ranged,  the  tuneful  nine^ 
(Her  virgin  handmaids)  still  attend  the  shrine : 
With  eyes  on  Fame  for  ever  fix'd,  they  sing  ; 
For  fame  they  raise  the  voice,  and  tune  the  string ; 
With  time's  fli-st  birth  began  the  heavenly  lays. 
And  last,  eternal,  through  the  length  of  days. 

Around  these  wonders  as  I  cast  a  look4. 
The  trumpet  sounded,  and  the  Temple  shook. 
And  all  the  nations,  summon'd  at  tlie  call, 
From  different  quarters  All  the  crowded  hall : 
Of  various  tongues  the  mingled  sounds  were  heard. 
In  various  garl»  promiscuous  throngs  appeared  ; 
Thick  as  the  bees,  tliat  with  the  spring  renew 
Their  flowery  toils,  and  sip  the  fragrant  dew. 
When  the  wing'd  colonies  first  tempt  the  sky, 
O'er  dusky  fields  and  shaded  waters  fly, 
Or  settling,  seize  the  sweets  the  blossoms  yield. 
And  a  low  murmur  runs  along  tlie  field. 
Millions  of  suppliant  crowds  the  shrine  attend^ 
And  all  degrees  before  the  goddess  bend  ; 
The  poor,  the  rich,  the  valiant,  and  the  sage. 
And  boasting  youth,  and  narrative  old  age. 
Their  pleas  were  different,  their  request  the  same: 
For  good  and  bad  alike  are  fond  of  fame. 
Some  she  disgraced,and  some  with  honours  crown'dl; 
Unlike  successes  equal  merits  found. 
Thus  her  blind  sister,  fickle  Fortune,  reigns, 
And,  undisceming,  scatters  crowns  and  chains. 

First  at  the  shrine  the  learned  world  appear. 
And  to  the  goddess  thus  prefer  their  prayer. 
Long  have  we  sought  to  instructand  please  mankind, 
With  studies  pale,  with  midnight  vigils  blind  ; 
But  thank'd  by  few,  rewarded  yet  by  none, 
We  here  appeal  to  thy  superior  tlirone  : 
On  wit  and  learning  the  just  prize  bestow. 
For  fame  is  all  we  must  expect  below. 

The  goddess  heard,  and  bade  the  muses  ruse 
The  golden  trumpet  of  eternal  praise  : 
From  pole  to  pole  the  winds  diffuse  the  sound. 
That  fills  the  circuit  of  the  world  around  ; 
Not  all  at  once,  as  thunder  breaks  the  cloud  ; 
The  notes  at  first  were  rather  sweet  than  loud : 

s**I  heard  about  her  throne  y-sung 
That  all  the  palays  walls  rung, 
80  sung  the  mighty  Muse,  she 
That  clcped  is  Calliope, 
And  her  seven  sisters  eke.** 

*  **I  heard  a  noise  appmchen  blfve^ 
That  far'd  as  bees  done  in  a  hire. 
Against  her  time  of  out  flying ; 
Right  such  a  manere  murmuring. 
For  all  the  world  it  seemed  me. 
Tho  gan  I  look  about  and  see 
That  there  came  entring  into  th'  hall, 
A  right  great  company  withal ; 
And  that  of  sundi-y  regions. 
Of  all  kind  of  conditions,'*  Aeo. 

***  And  some  of  them  she  granted  sone. 
And  some  she  warned  well  and  fair. 
And  some  she  granted  the  contrair— 
Right  ao  her  sister  dame  Fortune 
Is  wont  to  serve  in  oummiuic.** 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  FAME. 


4) 


ast  degrees  they  eveiy  moment  rise, 
the  wide  earth,  aud  gain  upon  the  skies, 
very  breath  were  balmy  odours  shed, 
ch  still  grew  sweeter  as  they  wider  spread  ; 
I  fragrant  scents  the  unfolding  rose  exhales, 
pices  breathing  in  Arabian  gales. 
ext  these  the  good  and  just',  an  awful  train^ 
s  on  their  knees  address  the  sacred  fane, 
e  living  virtue  is  with  envy  cursed, 
the  best  men  are  treated  like  the  worst, 
hou,  just  goddess,  call  our  merits  forth, 
give  each  deed  the  exact  intrinsic  worth, 
with  bare  justice  shall  your  act  be  crown*d, 
1  Fame,)  but  high  above  deseii;  renown'd  : 
fuller  notes  the  applauding  world  aniaze^ 
the  loud  clarion  labour  in  your  praise, 
lis  band  dismissed,  behold  another  crowd  * 
eir'd  the  same  request,  and  lowly  bow'd  ; 
constant  tenonr  of  whose  well-spent  days 
esB  deserved  a  just  return  of  praise, 
straight  the  direful  trump  of  slander  sounds  ; 
mghthe  big  dome  the  doubling  thunder  bounds; 
1  as  the  burst  of  cannon  rends  the  skies, 
dire  report  through  every  region  flies. 
very  ear  incessant  rumours  rung, 
gathering  scandals  grew  on  every  tongue, 
n  the  black  trumpet^s  *  rusty  concave  broke 
hureous  flames,  and  clouds  of  rolling  smoke : 
poisonous  vapour  blots  the  purple  iJues, 
withers  all  before  it  as  it  flies, 
troop  came  next,  who  crowns  and  armour  wore, 
proud  defiance  in  their  looks  they  bore  : 
thee,  Tthey  cried,)  amidst  alarms  and  strife, 
sail'd  m  tempests  down  the  stream  of  life  ; 
thee  whole  nations  fillM  with  flames  and  blood, 
swam  to  empire  through  the  purple  flood. 
le  ills  we  daz«d,  thy  inspiration  own, 
it  virtue  seem'd,  was  done  for  thee  alone. 
Ditions  fools  !  (the  queen  replied,  and  frown'd,) 
dl  your  acts  in  dark  oblivion  drown'd  ; 

>  **  Tbo  came  the  third  companye, 
Afld  gan  up  to  the  dt>cs  to  hye. 
And  down  on  knees  they  fell  anone. 
And  saiden :  We  been  ererichono 
Foike  that  han  full  tnicly 
Deterred  fame  right  fully. 
And  prayen  you  it  might  be  knowe 
Right  as  it  is,  and  forth  blowe. 

I  grant,  quoth  she.  for  now  we  list 
That  your  good  works  shall  be  wist. 
And  yet  ye  shall  have  better  loos. 
Right  in  despite  of  all  your  foos. 
Than  worthy  is,  and  that  anone. 
Let  now  (quoth  she)  thy  trump  gone— 
And  oertes  all  the  breath  that  went 
Out  of  his  trump's  mouth  smel'd 
As  men  a  pot  of  baume  held 
Among  a  basket  full  of  roses——** 

I  **  Therewithal  there  came  anone. 
Another  huge  companye. 
Of  good  folke.  . . . 
What  did  this  Eolns,  but  he 
Tocike  out  his  trump  of  brass. 
That  fouler  than  the  devil  was: 
And  gan  this  trump  for  to  blowe. 
As  all  the  world  should  overthrowe* 
Throughout  every  regione 
Went  this  foul  trumpet's  soune. 
Swift  as  a  pellet  out  of  a  gunne, 
^litm  firo  is  in  the  powder  runne. 
And  such  a  smoke  gan  out  wcnde. 
Out  of  the  foul  trumpet's  cnde^*'>HBiOt 


There  sleep  forgot,  with  mighty  tyrants  gone. 
Your  statues  mouIder*d,  and  your  names  unknown ! 
A  sudden  cloud  straight  snatch'd  them  from  mysight. 
And  each  majestic  phantom  sunk  in  night. 

Then  came  the  smallest  tribe  I  yet  luid  seen  *  ; 
Plain  was  their  dress,  and  modest  was  their  mien. 
Great  idol  of  mankind  !  we  neither  claim 
The  praise  of  merit,  nor  aspire  to  fame  ! 
But  safe  in  deserts  from  the  applause  of  men, 
Would  die  unheard  of,  as  we  lived  unseen. 
'Tis  all  we  beg  thee,  to  conceal  from  sight 
Those  acts  of  goodness,  which  themselves  requite. 
O  let  us  still  the  secret  joy  partake. 
To  follow  virtue  even  for  virtue's  sake. 

And  live  there  men,  who  slight  immortal  fame  ! 
Who  then  with  incense  shall  adore  our  name  t 
But  mortals  !  know,  'tis  still  our  greatest  pride 
To  blaze  those  virtues,  which  the  good  would 

hide. 
Rise  !  muses,  rise  !  add  all  your  tuneful  breath. 
These  must  not  sleep  in  darkness  and  in  death. 
She  said  :  in  air  the  trembling  music  floats. 
And  on  the  winds  triumphant  swell  the  notes  : 
So  soft,  though  high,  so  loud,  and  yet  so  clear. 
Even  listening  angels  leaned  from  heaven  to  hear  : 
To  farthest  shores  the  ambrosial  spirit  flies, 
Sweet  to  the  world,  and  grateful  to  the  skies. 

Next  these  a  youthful  train  their  vows  express*d% 
With  feathers  cro  wn'd,  with  gay  embroidery  dreas'd ; 
Hither,  they  cried,  direct  your  eyes,  and  see 
The  men  of  pleasure,  dress,  and  gallantry  ; 
Ours  is  the  place  at  baniiuets,  balls,  and  playe^ 
Sprightly  our  nights,  polite  are  all  our  days  ; 
Courts  we  frequent,  where  'tis  our  pleasing  care 
To  pay  due  visits,  and  address  the  fair  : 
In  fact,  *tis  true,  no  nyrai)h  we  could  persuade. 
But  still  in  fancy  vanquished  every  maid  I 
Of  unknown  duchesses  lewd  tales  we  tell, 
Yet,  would  the  world  believe  us,  all  were  welL 
The  joy  let  others  have,  and  we  the  name. 
And  what  we  want  in  pleasure,  grant  in  fame. 

9  *•  I  saw  anone  the  fifth  route. 
That  to  this  lady  gan  loute. 
And  down  on  knees  anone  to  fall. 
And  to  her  they  besouRhten  all. 
To  hiden  their  good  works  eke. 
And  said,  they  yeve  not  a  Icke 
For  no  fame  ne  such  renowne  ; 
For  they  for  conteniplacyoune. 
And  Goddes  love  had  it  wrought, 
He  of  fame  would  they  ought. 
What,  quoth  she,  and  be  ye  wood  ? 
And  ween  ye  for  to  do  good, 
And  for  to  have  it  of  no  fame  ? 
Have  ye  despite  to  have  my  name  ? 
Nay  ye  shall  lien  everichone : 
Blowe  thy  trump,  and  that  anone 
(Quoth  she)  thou  Kolus,  I  bote, 
And  ring  these  folks  works  by  rote. 
That  all  the  world  may  of  it  heiire ; 
And  he  gan  blow  their  loos  so  clear. 
In  his  golden  clariuune, 
Through  the  world  went  the  soune. 
All  so  kindly,  and  eke  so  soft. 
That  their  fume  was  blown  aloft.** 

♦  The  reader  might  compare  these  twenty-eI0»t  lines 
following,  which  contain  the  same  matter,  with  dghty- 
four  d  Chaucer,  beginning  thus : 

«*  Tho  came  the  sixth  companye. 
And  gan  faste  to  Fame  cry,"  &0. 

being  too  prolix  to  bo  here  inserted. 
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The  Queen  araents,  the  trumpet  rends  the  skies, 
And  at  each  blast  a  lady's  honour  dies,      [press'd 

Pleased  with  the  strange  success,  vast  numbers 
Around  the  shrine,  and  made  the  same  request : 
What !  you  (she  cried)  unlearn'd  in  arts  to  please. 
Slaves  to  yourselves,  and  even  fatigued  with  ease, 
Who  lose  a  length  of  undeserving  days. 
Would  you  usurp  the  lover's  dear-l)ought  praise  1 
To  just  contempt,  ye  vain  pretenders,  fall. 
The  people's  fable,  and  the  scorn  of  all. 
Straight  the  black  clarion  sends  a  horrid  sound. 
Loud  laughs  burst  out,  and  bitter  scoffs  fly  round, 
Whispers  are  heard,  with  taunts  reviling  loud, 
And  scornful  hisses  run  through  all  the  crowd. 

Last,  those  who  boast  of  mighty  mischiefs  done*^ 
Enslave  tlieir  country,  or  usurp  a  throne  ; 
Or  who  their  glory's  dire  foundation  laid 
On  sovereigns  ruin'd,  or  on  friends  betray'd  ; 
Calm,  thinking  villains,  whom  no  faith  could  fix. 
Of  crooked  counsels  and  dark  politics ; 
Of  tliese  a  gloomy  tribe  surround  the  throne. 
And  beg  to  make  the  immortal  treasons  known. 
The  trumpet  roars,  long  flaky  flames  expire. 
With  sparks,  that  seeni'd  to  set  the  world  on  fire. 
At  the  dread  sound,  pale  mortals  stood  aghast, 
And  startled  nature  trembled  with  the  blast. 

This  liaving  heard  and  seen  *,  some  power  on- 
known 
Straight  changed  the  scene,  and  snatch'd  me  from 

the  throne. 
Before  my  view  appeared  a  structure  fair, 
Its  site  uncertain,  if  in  earth  or  air  ; 
With  rapid  motion  turn'd  the  mansion  round  ; 
With  ceaseless  noise  the  ringing  walls  resound  ; 
Not  less  in  numl)er  were  the  spacious  doors, 
Than  leaves  on  trees,  or  sands  upon  the  shores  ; 
Which  still  unfolded  stand,  by  night,  by  day. 
Pervious  to  winds,  and  open  every  way. 
As  flames  by  nature  to  the  skies  ascend  ', 
As  weighty  bodies  to  the  centre  tend. 


1  •*  Tho  came  another  companyc 

That  had  y-done  the  treachery,**  fta 

*  The  ncene  here  changes  from  the  Temple  of  Fame  to 
that  of  Rumour,  which  is  almost  entirely  Cliaucer'a  The 
particulars  follow : 

**  Tho  saw  I  stonde  In  a  valcy. 
Under  tho  castle  fast  by 
A  houttc,  that  I>omus  Dcdali 
That  Labyrinthiis  eloped  is, 
Nas  m.'idc  »■»  wondcrly  I  wis, 
Ne  half  so  qiicintly  y-wroiight ; 
And  uvormo  as  swift  as  tliought. 
Tills  qucint  houHC  about  went, 
That  never  more  it  still  stent — 
And  eke  this  house  hath  of  entrees 
As  many  as  leaves  arc  on  trees 
In  summer,  when  they  ben  grcne ; 
And  In  the  roof  yet  men  may  sene 
A  thousand  hocls  and  well  mo. 
To  letten  the  wune  out  go ; 
And  by  day  in  every  tide 
Ben  all  the  doors  open  wide. 
And  by  night  ouch  one  unshet ; 
No  porter  is  there  one  to  let, 
Ko  manner  tydings  in  to  pace : 
No  never  rest  is  in  that  place.** 

*  This  thought  is  transferred  hither  out  of  the  third  book 
of  FamCt  where  it  takes  up  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twmty  verses,  beginning  thus : 

**  GefTray,  thou  wettest  well  this.**  *o. 


As  to  the  sea  returning  rivers  roll, 

And  the  touched  needle  trembles  to  the  pole ; 

Hither,  as  to  their  proper  place,  arise 

AU  various  sounds  from  earth,  and  seas,  and  sides, 

Or  spoke  aloud,  or  whisper*  d  in  the  ear  ; 

Nor  ever  silence,  rest,  or  peace,  is  here. 

As  on  the  smooth  expanse  of  cr}'stal  lakes 

The  sinking  stone  at  first  a  circle  makes  ; 

The  trembling  surface  by  the  motion  stirr'dy 

Spreads  in  a  second  circle,  then  a  third  ; 

Wide,  and  more  wide,  the  floating  rings  advance^ 

Fill  all  the  watery  plain,  and  to  the  margin  danee : 

Thus  every  voice  and  sound,  when  first  they  break. 

On  neighbouring  air  a  soft  impression  make ; 

Another  ambient  circle  then  they  move ; 

That,  in  its  turn,  impels  the  next  above  ; 

Through  undulating  air  the  sounds  are  sent, 

And  spread  o*er  all  tho  fluid  element. 

There  various  news  I  heard «  of  love  and  strife. 
Of  peace  and  war,  health,  sickness,  death,  and  life, 
Of  loss  and  gain,  of  famine  and  of  store. 
Of  storms  at  sea,  and  travels  on  the  shore. 
Of  pi*odigies,  and  portents  seen  in  air. 
Of  fires  and  plagues,  and  stars  with  blazing  hair. 
Of  turns  of  fortune,  changes  in  the  state. 
The  fall  of  favourites,  projects  of  the  great, 
Of  old  mismanagements,  taxations  new  : 
All  neither  wholly  false,  nor  wholly  true. 

Above,  below,  without,  within,  around  \ 
Confused,  unnumber'd  multitudes  are  found. 
Who  pass,  repass,  advance,  and  glide  away  ; 
Hosts  raised  by  fear,  and  phantoms  of  a  day : 
Astrologers,  that  future  fates  foreshew. 
Projectors,  quacks,  and  lawyers  not  a  few ; 
And  priests,  and  party-zealots,  numerous  bands 
With  home-born  lies,  or  tales  from  foreign  lands ; 
Each  talk'd  aloud,  or  in  some  secret  place, 
And  wild  impatience  stared  in  every  face. 
The  flying  rumours  gather'd  as  they  rolled, 
Scarce  any  tale  was  sooner  heard  than  told  ;     * 

^  «<  Of  werres,  of  peace,  of  marriages. 
Of  rest,  of  labour,  of  voyages. 
Of  abode,  of  dethe,  and  of  life. 
Of  love  and  hate,  accord  and  strife, 
Of  loss,  of  lore,  and  of  winnings. 
Of  hcle,  of  sickness,  and  Icsaings, 
Of  divers  transmutations 
Of  estates  and  eke  of  regions. 
Of  trust,  of  drede,  of  jealousy. 
Of  wit,  of  winning,  and  of  folly. 
Of  good,  or  bad  government. 
Of  fire,  and  of  divers  accident.** 

»  «« But  such  a  grcte  congregation 
Of  folke  as  I  saw  roam  about. 
Some  within,  and  some  without, 
Was  never  seen,  ne  shall  be  eft— 

And  every  wight  that  I  saw  there 
Ro^vned  cverich  in  other's  ear 
A  new  tyding  privily. 
Or  else  he  told  it  openly 
Right  thus,  and  said,  Knowlst  not  thoa 
That  is  betide  to-night  now  ? 
No,  quoth  he,  tell  me  what  ? 
And  tlien  he  told  him  this  and  that.  Ace 

Thus  north  and  south 

Went  every  tiding  fro  mouth  to  mouth. 
And  that  encrcasing  evermo. 
As  fire  is  wont  to  quicken  and  go 
From  a  sparkle  sprong  amiss, 
TiU  aU  the  citee  brent  up  is.** 
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0  told  it  added  soinethuig  new, 

lO  heard  it,  made  enlargements  too  ; 
UP  it  spread,  on  every  tongue  it  grew, 
r  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south, 
$rd  with  increase  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
spark,  that  kindled  first  by  chance, 
ring  force  the  quickening  flames  advance; 
clouds  their  curlinz  heads  aspire, 

1  and  temples  sink  m  floods  of  Are. 
ms  ripe  lies  are  to  perfection  sprung, 
I,  and  fit  to  grace  a  mortal  tongue, 
lousand  vents,  impatient,  forth  they  flow, 
:n  millions  on  the  world  below. 

aloft,  and  points  them  out  their  course, 
determines,  and  prescribes  their  force : 
tmain,  and  some  to  perish  soon  ; 
nd  wax  alternate  like  the  moon, 
thousand  winged  wonders  fly, 
lie  trumpet's  blast,  and  scattered  through 

y. 

kt  one  passage,  oft  you  might  survey*, 
truth  contending  fur  the  way  ; 
'twas  doubtful,  both  so  closely  pent, 
It  should  issue  through  the  narrow  vent : 
reed,  together  out  they  fly, 
le  now,  the  truth  and  lie  ; 
companions  are  for  ever  join'd, 
r  that  unmix*d,  no  mortal  e*er  shall  find, 
bus  I  stood',  intent  to  see  and  hear, 
,  methought,  and  whisper' d  in  my  ear: 
id  thus  high  thy  rash  ambition  raise  ! 
fond  youth,  a  candidate  for  praise  f 
9,  said  I,  not  void  of  hopes  I  came, 

0  fond  as  youthful  bards  of  Fame  ! 
.las  !  the  casual  blessing  boast, 

>  gain,  so  easy  to  be  lost. 

that  second  life  in  others*  breath, 

t  which  wits  inherit  after  death  I 

th,  and  life,  for  this  they  must  resign, 

he  tenure,  but  how  vast  the  fine  !) 

man's  curse,  without  the  gains,  endure, 

,  wretched,  and  be  flatter'd,  poor  ; 

38  wits  their  enemies  profess'd, 

iccessful,  jealous  friends  at  best. 

)  I  slight,  nor  for  her  favours  call  ; 

1  unlook'd  for,  if  she  comes  at  all. 
purchase  costs  so  dear  a  price, 

ig  folly,  or  exalting  vice  : 

e  muse  must  flatter  lawless  sway, 

»  still  where  fortune  leads  the  way  ; 

asis  bear  my  rising  name, 

illen  ruins  of  another's  fame  ; 

h  me.  Heaven  !  to  scorn  the  guilty  bayi^ 

n  my  breast  that  wretched  lust  of  praise ; 

h'd  let  me  live,  or  die  unknown  ; 

it  an  honest  fame,  or  grant  me  none  ! 

1  sometime  I  saw  there  at  onoe, 
tsing  and  a  sad  sooth  saw 
it  giinnen  at  adventure  draw 
of  a  window  forth  to  pace — 
1  no  man,  be  ho  ever  so  vrothe, 
U  have  one  of  these  two,  but  bothe,"  ko, 

at  is  taken  from  a  passage  in  another  part  of 
r)ok,  but  here  more  naturally  made  the  oonclu- 
the  addition  of  a  moral  to  the  whole.  In  Chau* 
y  answers,  "  he  came  to  see  the  place ; "  and  the 
abruptly,  with  his  being  surprised  at  the  sight 
f  great  Authority,  and  awaking  in  a  fright. 
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TBB  MERCHANT'S  TALB. 

wnou  CHAUcaa'. 

There  lived  in  Lombardy,  as  authors  write, 
In  days  of  old,  a  wise  and  worthy  knight ; 
Of  gentle  manners,  as  of  gener«)us  race. 
Blest  with  much  sen8e,more  riches,  and  somegrace. 
Yet  led  astray  by  Venus'  soft  delights, 
He  scarce  could  rule  some  idle  appetites  : 
For  long  ago,  let  priests  say  what  they  could. 
Weak  sinful  laymen  were  but  flesh  and  blood. 

But  in  due  time,  when  sixty  years  were  o'er. 
He  vow'd  to  lead  this  vicious  life  no  more ; 
Whether  pui*e  holiness  inspired  his  mind, 
Or  dotage  tum'd  his  brain,  b  hard  to  find ; 
But  his  high  courage  prick'd  him  forth  to  wed. 
And  try  the  pleasures  of  a  lawful  bed. 
This  was  his  nightlv  dream,  his  daily  care, 
And  to  the  heavenly  powers  his  constant  prayer, 
Once,  ere  he  died,  to  taste  the  blissful  life 
Of  a  kind  husband  and  a  loving  wife. 

These  thoughts  he  fortified  with  reasons  still, 
(For  none  want  reasons  to  confirm  their  will.) 
Grave  authors  say,  and  witty  poets  sing, 
That  honest  wedlock  is  a  glorious  thing  : 
But  depth  of  judgment  most  in  him  app^ura, 
Who  wisely  weds  in  his  maturer  years. 
Then  let  him  choose  a  damsel  young  and  fair. 
To  bless  his  age,  and  bring  a  worthy  heir  ; 
To  soothe  his  cares,  and  free  from  noise  and  strife. 
Conduct  him  gently  to  the  verge  of  life. 
I^t  sinful  bachelors  their  woes  deplore. 
Full  well  they  merit  all  they  feel,  and  more : 
Una  wed  by  precepts  human  or  divine. 
Like  birds  and  beasts,  promiscuously  they  join  : 
Nor  know  to  make  the  present  blessing  last. 
To  hope  the  future,  or  esteem  the  past : 
But  vainly  boast  the  joys  they  never  tried. 
And  find  divulged  the  secrets  they  would  hide. 
The  married  man  may  bear  his  yoke  with  ease. 
Secure  at  once  himself  and  Heaven  to  please ; 
And  pass  hb  inoffensive  hours  away. 
In  bliss  all  night,  and  innocence  all  day : 
Though  fortune  change,  his  constant  spouse  remainSi 
Augments  his  joys,  or  mitigates  his  pains. 

But  what  so  pure,  which  envious  tongues  will 
Some  wicked  wits  have  libel'd  all  the  fair,  [spare  t 
With  matchless  impudence  they  style  a  wife 
The  dear-bought  curse,  and  lawful  plague  of  life ; 
A  bosom-serpent,  a  domestic  evil, 
A  night  invasion,  and  a  mid-day  devil. 
Let  not  the  wise  these  slanderous  words  regard, 
But  curse  the  bones  of  every  lying  bard  ; 
All  other  goods  by  fortune's  hand  are  given, 
A  wife  is  the  peculiar  gift  of  Heaven. 
Vain  fortune's  favours,  never  at  a  stay, 
Like  empty  shadows,  pass,  and  glide  away ; 
One  solid  comfort,  our  eternal  wife. 
Abundantly  supplies  us  all  our  life  : 
This  blessing  lasts  (if  those  who  try,  say  true) 
As  long  as  heart  can  wish — ^and  longer  too. 

Our  grandsire  Adam,  ere  of  Eve  possess'd^ 
Alone,  and  even  in  Pax^ise  unbless'd, 

»  This  translation  was  done  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  yean 
of  age. 
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With  mournful  looks  the  blissful  scenes  sarvey*dp 
And  wander'd  in  the  solitary  shade  : 
The  Maker  saw,  took  pity,  and  bestow'd 
Woman,  the  last,  the  best  reserved  of  God. 

A  wife !  ah  gentle  deities,  can  he 
That  has  a  wife  e'er  feel  adversity  1 
Would  men  but  follow  what  the  sex  advise. 
All  things  would  ])n)sper,  all  the  world  grow  wise. 
'Twas  by  Rebecca's  aid  that  Jacob  won 
His  father's  bleasing  from  an  elder  son : 
Abusive  Nabal  owed  his  forfeit  life 
To  the  wise  conduct  of  a  prudent  wife : 
Heroic  Judith,  as  old  Hebrews  show, 
Preserved  the  Jews,  and  slew  the  Assyrian  foe : 
At  Hester's  suit,  the  persecuting  swonl 
Was  sheath'd,  and  Israel  lived  to  bless  the  Lord. 

These  weighty  motives,  January  tlie  sage 
Maturely  ponder'd  in  his  riper  age  ; 
And  charm'd  with  virtuous  joys,  and  sober  life. 
Would  tr}'  tliat  christian  comfort,  call'd  a  wife. 
His  friends  were  summoned  on  a  point  so  nice. 
To  pass  their  judgment,  and  to  give  advice  ; 
But  fix'd  before,  and  well  resolved  was  he  ; 
(As  men  tliat  ask  advice  are  wont  to  be.) 

My  friends,  he  cried  f  and  cast  a  mournful  look 
Around  the  room,  and  sigh'd  before  he  spoke). 
Beneath  the  weight  of  threescore  years  1  bend, 
And,  worn  with  eait»s,  am  hasti>ning  to  my  end ; 
How  have  I  lived,  alas  !  you  know  too  well. 
In  worldly  follies,  which  I  blush  to  tell ; 
But  gracious  Heaven  has  ope'd  my  eyes  at  last. 
With  due  regret  I  view  my  vices  past. 
And,  as  the  i)recept  of  the  Church  decrees, 
Will  take  a  wife,  and  live  in  holy  ease. 
But  since  bv  counsel  all  things  should  be  done. 
And  many  heads  are  wiser  still  than  one  ; 
Choose  you  for  me,  who  best  shall  be  content 
When  my  dt^siro's  approved  by  your  consent. 

One  caution  yet  is  needful  to  be  told, 
To  guide  your  choice  ;  this  wife  must  not  be  old  : 
There  goes  a  saying,  and  'twas  shrewdly  said, 
Old  fish  at  tiible,  but  young  flesh  in  bed. 
My  soul  abhors  the  tasteless,  dry  embrace 
Of  a  stale  virgin  with  a  winter  face  : 
In  that  cold  season  Love  but  treats  his  guest 
With  bean-straw  and  tough  forage  at  the  best 
No  crafty  widows  shall  approach  my  bed  ; 
Those  are  too  wise  for  bachelors  to  wed. 
As  subtle  clerks  by  many  schools  are  made, 
Twice  married  dames  are  mistresses  o'  th'  trade  : 
But  young  and  tender  virgins,  ruled  with  ease, 
We  form  like  wax,  and  mould  them  as  we  please. 

Conceive  me,  Sirs,  nor  take  my  sense  amiss  ; 
Tis  what  concerns  my  soul's  eternal  bliss  ; 
Since  if  I  found  no  pleasure  in  my  spouse. 
As  flesh  is  frail,  and  who  (God  help  me)  knows ! 
Then  should  I  live  in  lewd  adultery. 
And  sink  downright  to  Satan  when  I  die. 
Or  were  I  cursed  with  an  unfruitful  bed. 
The  righteous  end  were  lost  for  which  I  wed  ; 
To  raise  up  seed  to  bless  the  powers  above. 
And  not  for  ple^isure  only,  or  for  love. 
Think  not  I  dote  ;  'tis  time  to  take  a  wife, 
When  vigorous  Mood  forbids  a  chaster  life  ; 
Those  that  are  V)lcst  with  store  of  grace  divine. 
May  live  like  saints  by  Heaven's  consent,  and  mine 

And  since  I  speak  of  wedlock,  let  me  say, 
(As,  thank  my  stars,  in  modest  truth  I  may) 
My  limbs  are  active,  still  I'm  sound  at  heart. 
And  a  new  vigour  springs  in  every  part. 


Think  not  my  virtue  lost,  tho'  time  has  shed 
These  reverend  honours  on  my  hoary  head  : 
Thus  ti'ees are  crown'd  with  blossoms  white  assnow^ 
The  vital  sap  then  rising  from  l>elow. 
Old  as  I  am,  my  lusty  limbs  ai)pear 
^Ave  winter  greens,  tliat  flourish  all  the  year. 
Now,  Sirs,  you  know  to  what  I  stand  inclined. 
Let  every  friend  with  fret'dom  speak  his  mind. 

He  said  ;  the  rest  in  different  jtarts  divide  ; 
The  knotty  point  was  urged  on  either  side  : 
Marriage,  the  theme  on  which  they  all  declaim'd. 
Some  praised   with   wit,  and  some  with  reason 

blamed. 
Till,  what  with  proofs,  objections,  and  replies. 
Each  wondrous  positive,  and  wondrous  wise. 
There  fell  between  his  brothers  a  debate. 
Placebo  this  was  called,  and  Justin  that. 

First  to  the  Knight  Placebo  thus  begun 
(Mild  were  his  looks,  and  i)leasing  was  his  tone)  : 
Such  prudence,  Sir,  in  all  your  words  appears. 
As  plainly  proves,  experience  dwells  with  years  I 
Yet  you  pursue  sage  Solomon's  advice, 
To  work  by  counsel  when  affiours  are  nice : 
But,  with  the  wise  man's  leave,  I  must  protest^ 
So  may  my  soul  arrive  at  ease  and  rest. 
As  still  I  hold  your  own  advice  the  best. 

Sir,  I  have  lived  a  courtier  all  my  days. 
And  studied  men,  their  manners,  and  their  ways  J 
And  have  observed  this  useful  maxim  still. 
To  let  my  betters  always  have  their  will. 
Nay,  if  my  lord  affirm'd  that  black  was  white, 
My  word  was  this,  "Your  honour's  in  the  right," 
The  assuming  wit,  who  deems  himself  so  wise 
As  his  mistaken  patron  to  advise. 
Let  him  not  dare  to  vent  his  dangerous  thought, 
A  noble  fool  was  never  in  a  fault. 
This,  Sir,  affects  not  you,  whose  every  word 
Is  weigh'd  with  judgment,  and  befits  a  lord  : 
Your  will  is  mine  ;  and  is  (I  will  maintain) 
Pleasing  to  God,  and  should  be  so  to  man ; 
At  least  your  courage  all  the  world  must  pnuM^ 
Who  dare  to  wed  in  your  declining  da^'s. 
Indulge  the  vigour  of  your  mounting  blood. 
And  let  grey  fools  be  indolently  good, 
Who,  past  all  pleasure,  damn  the  joys  of  sense, 
With  reverend  dulness  and  grave  impotence. 

Justin,  who  silent  sate,  and  heard  the  man^ 
Thus,  with  a  philosophic  frown,  began : 

A  heathen  author,  of  the  first  degree 
(Who,  tho'  not  faith,  had  sense  as  well  as  we), 
Bids  us  be  certain  our  concerns  to  trust 
To  those  of  generous  principles,  and  just. 
The  venture's  greater,  I'll  presume  to  say. 
To  give  your  person,  than  your  goods  away : 
And  thei-efore,  Sir,  as  you  regard  your  rest, 
First  learn  your  lady's  qualities  at  least: 
Whether  she's  chaste  or  rampant,  proud  or  ciril ; 
Meek  as  a  saint,  or  haughty  as  the  devil ; 
Whether  an  easy,  fond,  familiar  fool, 
Or  such  a  wit  as  no  man  e'er  can  rule. 
'Tis  tnie,  |iui*fection  none  must  hope  to  find 
In  all  this  world,  much  less  in  woman-kind ; 
But  if  her  virtues  prove  the  larger  share. 
Bless  fhe  kind  fates,  and  think  your  fortune  rarSt 
Ah,  g«'ntle  Sir,  take  warning  of  a  friend, 
Wbo  knows  too  well  the  state  you  thus  commend ; 
.'and  ^pite  of  all  his  praises  iimst  declare, 
All  he  can  find  is  bondage,  en  ,^,  and  care. 
Heaven  knows,  I  shed  full  many  a  private  tear, 
And  sigh  in  silence,  lest  the  world  should  hear: 
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,11  my  friends  applaud  my  blisHful  life, 
ear  no  mortal's  happier  in  a  wife  ; 
I  and  chaste  as  any  vestal  nun, 
ekest  creature  that  beholds  the  sun  1 
the  immortal  powers,  I  feel  the  pain, 
that  smarts  has  reason  to  complain, 
t  you  list,  for  me  ;  you  must  be  sage, 
lUous  sure  ;  for  wisdom  is  in  age  : 
;hese  years  to  venture  on  the  fair  ! 
who  made  the  ocean,  earth,  and  air, 
se  a  wife,  when  her  occasions  call, 
busy  the  most  vigorous  of  us  all. 
ist  me.  Sir,  the  chastest  you  can  choose 
i.  observance,  and  exact  her  dues. 
I  speak  my  noble  lord  offend, 
ous  sermon  here  is  at  an  end. 
veil,  'tis  wondrous  well,  the  Knight  replies, 
orthy  kinsmen,  faith  you're  mighty  wise  I 
■8,  are  fools  ;  and  must  resign  the  cause 
henish  authors,  proverbs,  and  old  saws. 
;e  with  scum,  and  turu'd  another  way  : — 
oes  my  friend,  my  dear  Placebo,  say  ? 
,  quoth  he,  by  Heaven  the  man's  to  blame, 
der  wives,  and  wedlock's  holy  name, 
is  the  council  rose,  without  delay  ; 
a  his  own  opinion,  went  his  way ; 
ill  consent,  that,  all  disputes  appeased ; 
night  should  marry,  when  and  where  he 
tased. 

now  but  January  exults  with  joy  f 
iTTDS  of  wedlock  all  his  soul  employ  : 
jrmph  by  turns  his  wavering  mind  poesest. 
ign'd  tiie  short-hved  ^rant  of  his  breast ; 
nncy  pictured  every  hvely  part, 
ch  bright  image  wandei'd  o'er  his  heart, 
a  some  public  forum  fix'd  on  high, 
JT  shows  the  figures  moving  by  ; 
e  by  one,  in  swift  succession,  pass 
iing  shadows  o'er  the  polish'd  glass, 
iy's  charms  the  nicest  could  not  blame, 
3  suspicions  had  aspersed  her  fame  ; 
ia  with  sense,  but  not  with  virtue  blest : 
e  had  grace,  that  wanted  all  the  rest. 
)ubting  long  what  nymph  he  should  obey, 
1  at  last  upon  the  youthful  May. 
dts  he  knew  not,  Love  is  always  blind, 
•ry  charm  revolved  within  his  mind  : 
ider  age,  her  form  divinely  fair, 
sy  motion,  her  attractive  air, 
eet  behaviour,  her  enchanting  face, 
tring  softness,  and  majestic  grace. 
I  in  his  prudence  did  our  Knight  rejoice, 
>ught  no  mortal  could  dispute  his  cnoice  : 
ore  in  haste  he  summon'd  ev'ry  friend, 
d  them  all,  their  pains  were  at  an  end. 
,  that  (said  he)  inspired  me  first  to  wed, 
8  a  consort  worthy  of  my  bed  ; 
e  oppose  the  election,  since  on  this 
B  my  quiet,  and  my  future  bliss, 
ne  there  is,  the  darling  of  my  eyes, 
beauteous,  artlei<s,  innocent,  and  wise  ; 
tho'  not  rich ;  and  tho'  not  nobly  bom, 
st  parents,  and  may  serve  my  turn. 
I  wed)  if  gracious  Heaven  so  piease  ; 
my  age  in  sanctity  and  ease  ; 
nk  the  powers,  I  may  possess  alone 
tly  prize,  and  share  my  bliss  with  none  1 
ny  friends,  this  virgin  can  procure, 
are  full,  my  happiness  is  sure. 


One  only  doubt  remains  :  Full  oft  I've  heard. 
By  casuists  gi'ave,  and  deep  divines  averr'd  ; 
That  'tis  too  much  for  human  race  to  know 
The  bliss  of  heaven  above,  and  eai'th  below. 
Now  should  the  nuptial  pleasures  prove  so  great, 
to  match  the  blessings  of  the  future  state, 
Those  endless  joys  were  ill-exchanged  for  these  ; 
Then  clear  this  doubt,  and  set  my  mind  at  ease. 

This  Justin  heard,  nor  could  his  spleen  controul. 
Touch 'd  to  the  quick,  and  tickled  at  the  soul. 
Sir  Knight,  he  cried,  if  this  be  all  you  dread. 
Heaven  put  it  past  a  doubt,  whene'er  you  wed  ; 
And  to  my  fervent  prayers  so  far  consent. 
That  ere  the  rites  are  o'er,  you  may  repent ! 
Good  heaven,  no  doubt,  the  nuptial  state  approves. 
Since  it  chastises  still  what  best  it  loves. 

Then  be  not.  Sir,  abandon' d  to  despair  ; 
Seek,  and  i)erhaiJs  you'll  find  among  the  fair, 
One,  that  may  do  your  business  to  a  hair  ; 
Not  even  in  wbh,  your  happiness  delay. 
But  prove  the  scourge  to  lash  you  on  your  way  : 
Then  to  the  skies  your  mounting  soul  shall  go. 
Swift  as  an  arrow  soaring  from  the  bow  1 
Provided  still,  you  moderate  your  joy, 
Nor  in  your  pleasures  all  your  might  employ. 
Let  reason's  rule  your  strong  desires  abato. 
Nor  please  too  lavishly  your  gentle  mate. 
Old  wives  there  are,  of  judgment  most  acute. 
Who  solve  these  questions  beyond  all  dispute  ; 
Consult  with  those,  and  be  of  better  cheer  ; 
Marry,  do  penance,  and  dismiss  your  fear. 

So  said,  they  rose,  nur  more  the  work  delay'd  ; 
The  match  was  o£rei*'d,  the  proposals  made. 
The  parents,  you  may  think,  would  soon  comply  ; 
The  old  liave  interest  ever  in  their  eye. 
Nor  was  it  hard  to  move  tho  lady's  mind  ; 
When  Fortune  favours,  still  the  fair  are  kind. 

I  pass  each  previous  settlement  and  deed. 
Too  long  for  me  to  write,  or  you  to  read  ; 
Nor  will  with  quaint  impertinence  display 
The  pomp,  the  pageantry,  the  proud  array. 
The  time  approached,  to  church  the  parties  went, 
At  once  with  carnal  and  devout  intent : 
Forth  came  the  priest,  and  bade  the  obedient  wife 
Like  Sarah  or  Rebecca  lead  her  life  : 
Then  pray'd  the  powers  the  fruitful  bed  to  bless. 
And  made  all  sure  enough  with  holiness. 

And  now  the  palace-gates  are  open'd  wide. 
The  guests  appear  in  order,  side  by  side. 
And  placed  in  state,  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 
The  breathing  flute's  soft  notes  are  heard  around. 
And  the  shrill  trumpets'  mix  their  silver  sound  ; 
The  vaulted  roofs  with  echoing  music  ring. 
These  touch  the  vocal  stops,  and  those  the  trem* 

bling  string. 
Not  thus  Amphion  tuned  the  warbling  lyre. 
Nor  Joab  the  sounding  clarion  could  inspire,    ' 
Nor  fierce  Theodamas,  whose  sprightly  strain 
Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  and  fire  the  martial  train. 

Bacchus  himself,  the  nuptial  feast  to  grace, 
(So  Poets  sing)  was  present  on  the  place  : 
And  lovely  Venus,  goddess  of  dehght. 
Shook  high  her  flaming  torch  in  open  sight. 
And  danced  around,  and  smiled  on  every  knight : 
IHeased  her  best  servant  would  his  courage  try. 
No  less  in  wedlock,  than  in  liberty. 
Full  many  an  age  old  Hymen  had  not  spied 
So  kind  a  bridegroom,  or  so  bright  a  bride. 
Ye  bards  I  renowned  among  the  tuneful  throng 
For  gentle  lays,  and  joyous  nuptial  song; 
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Think  not  yonr  softest  numbers  can  display 
The  matchless  glories  of  this  blissful  day  ; 
The  joys  are  suchf  as  far  transcend  your  rage. 
When  tender  vouth  liatt  wedded  stooping  age. 

The  beauteous  dame  sate  smiling  at  the  board. 
And  darted  amorous  glances  at  her  lord. 
Not  Hester's  self,  whose  charms  the  Hebrews  sing, 
£*er  look'd  so  lovely  on  her  Persian  king  : 
Bright  as  the  rising  sun,  in  summer's  day, 
And  fresh  and  blooming  as  the  month  of  May  I 
The  joyful  knight  survey'd  her  by  his  side, 
Nor  envied  Paris  with  the  Spartan  bride  ; 
Still  as  his  mind  revolved  with  vast  delight 
The  entrancing  raptures  of  the  approaching  night, 
Restless  he  sate,  invoking  every  power 
To  speed  his  bliss,  and  haste  the  happy  hour. 
Meantime  the  vigorous  dancers  beat  the  ground, 
And  songs  were  sung,and  flowing  bowls  wentround. 
With  odorous  spices  they  perfumed  the  place, 
And  niii-th  and  pleasure  shone  in  every  face, 

Damian  alone,  of  all  the  menial  train. 
Sad  in  the  midst  of  triumphs,  sigh'd  for  pain  ; 
Damian  alone,  the  Knight's  obsequious  squire, 
Consumed  at  heart,  and  fed  a  secivt  fii'e. 
His  lovely  mistress  all  his  soul  possess'd. 
He  look*d,  he  languished,  and  could  take  no  rest : 
His  task  performed,  he  sadly  went  his  way, 
Fell  on  his  bed,  and  loathed  the  light  of  day. 
There  let  him  lie  ;  till  his  relenting  dame 
Weep  in  her  turn,  and  waste  in  equal  flame. 

The  weary  sun,  as  learned  poets  write. 
Forsook  the  horizon,  and  roH'd  down  the  light ; 
Wliile  glittering  stars  his  absent  beams  supply, 
And  night's  dark  mantle  overspread  the  sky. 
Then  rose  the  guests :  and,  as  the  time  required. 
Each  paid  his  thanks,  and  decently  retired. 

The  foe  once  gone,  our  Knigh  t  prepared  to  undress. 
So  keen  he  was,  and  eager  to  possess  : 
But  first  thought  flt  the  assistance  to  receive, 
Which  grave  physicians  scruple  not  to  give  ; 
Satyrion  near,  with  hot  eringos  stood, 
Cantharides,  to  Are  the  lazy  blood, 
Whose  use  old  bards  describe  in  luscions  rhymes, 
And  critics  leam'd  explain  to  modem  times. 

By  this  the  sheets  were  spread,  the  bride  un- 
dress'd. 
The  room  was  sprinkled,  and  the  bed  was  bless'd. 
What  next  ensued  beseems  not  me  to  say  ; 
'Tis  sun^,  he  laboured  till  the  dawning  day. 
Then  bruikly  sprung  from  bed,  with  heart  so  light, 
As  all  were  nothing  he  had  done  by  night ; 
And  sipp'd  his  cordial  as  he  sat  upright. 
He  kiss'd  his  balmy  spouse  with  wanton  play, 
And  feeblv  sung  a  lusty  roundelay  : 
Then  on  the  couch  his  weary  limbs  he  cast ; 
For  every  labour  must  have  rest  at  last. 

But  anxious  cares  the  pensive  squire  oppress'd, 
Sleep  fled  his  eyes,  and  peace  foi*sook  his  breast ; 
The  raging  flames  that  in  his  bosom  dwell. 
He  wanted  art  to  hide,  and  means  to  tell. 
Yet  hoping  time  the  occasion  might  betray. 
Composed  a  sonnet  to  the  lovely  May  ; 
Which,  writ  and  folded  with  the  nicest  art. 
He  wrapp'd  in  silk,  and  hiid  upon  his  heart. 

When  now  tlie  fourth  revolving  day  was  run, 
('Twas  June,  and  Cancer  had  received  the  sun) 
Forth  from  her  chamber  came  the  beauteous  bride. 
The  good  old  Knight  moved  slowly  by  her  side. 
High  mass  was  sung  ;  they  feasted  in  the  hall ; 
The  servants  round  stood  ready  at  their  c&U. 


The  squire  alone  was  absent  from  the  board, 
And    much   his   sickness    grieved    his  worlhy 

lord, 
Who  pray'd  his  spouse,  attended  with  her  timm, 
To  visit  Damian,  and  divert  his  pain. 
The  obliging  dames  obeyed  with  one  consent ; 
They  left  the  hall,  and  to  his  lodging  went. 
The  fenmle  tribe  surround  him  as  he  lay. 
And  close  beside  him  sat  the  gentle  May  : 
Whci'e,  as  she  tried  his  pulse,  he  softly  drew 
A  heaving  sigh,  and  cast  a  mournful  view  1 
Then  gave  his  bill,  and  bribed  the  powers  divine^ 
With  secret  vows  to  favour  his  design. 

Who  studies  now  but  discontented  May  t 
On  her  soft  couch  uneasily  she  lay  : 
The  lumpish  husband  snored  away  the  night. 
Till  coughs  awaked  him  neai*  the  morning  lig^L 
What  then  he  did,  PU  not  presume  to  tell. 
Nor  if  she  thought  herself  in  heaven  or  hell : 
Honest  and  dull  in  nuptial  bed  they  lay. 
Till  the  bell  toll'd,  and  all  arose  to  pray. 

Wei*e  it  by  forceful  destiny  decreed. 
Or  did  fi*oni  chance,  or  natui*e's  power  proceed  ; 
Or  tlmt  some  star,  with  aspect  kind  to  love. 
Shed  its  seiectest  influence  fi*om  above  ; 
Whatever  was  the  cause,  the  tender  dame 
Felt  the  flrst  motions  of  an  infant  flame  ; 
Received  the  impressions  of  the  love-sick  squire. 
And  wasted  in  the  soft  infectious  Are. 
Ye  fair,  draw  near,  let  May's  example  move 
Your  gentle  minds  to  pity  those  who  love  I 
Had  some  fierce  tyrant  in  her  stead  been  found. 
The  poor  adorer  sure  had  hang'd,  or  drown'd : 
But  she,  your  sex's  minx)r,  free  from  pride, 
Was  much  too  meek  to  prove  a  homicide. 

But  to  my  tale  :  Some  sages  have  defined 
Pleasure  the  sovereign  bliss  of  human-kind  : 
Our  Knight  (who  studied  much,  we  may  suppose) 
Derived  his  high  philosophy  from  those ; 
For,  like  a  prince,  he  bore  the  vast  expense 
Of  lavish  pomp,  and  proud  magnificence : 
His  house  was  stately,  his  retinue  gay, 
Lai'ge  was  his  train,  and  gorgeous  his  array.' 
His  spacious  gai*den,  made  to  yield  to  none, 
Was  compass'd  i-ound  with  walls  of  solid  stone ; 
Priapus  could  not  half  desenbe  the  grace 
(Though  god  of  gardens)  of  this  charming  place: 
A  place  to  tire  the  rambling  wits  of  France 
In  long  descriptions,  and  exceed  romance  : 
Enough  to  shame  the  gentlest  bard  that  sings 
Of  painted  meadows,  and  of  purling  springs. 

Full  in  the  centre  of  the  flowery  ground, 
A  crystal  fountain  spread  its  streams  around. 
The  fruitful  banks  with  verdant  laurels  crewn'd : 
About  this  spring  (if  ancient  fame  say  true) 
The  dapper  elves  their  moonlight  sports  pursue : 
Their  pigmy  king,  and  little  fairy  queen, 
In  circling  dances  gambolM  on  the  green. 
While  tuneful  sprites  a  merry  concert  made. 
And  airy  music  warbled  through  the  shade. 

Hither  the  noble  Knight  would  oft  rejiair, 
(His  scene  of  pleasure,  and  peculiar  care) 
For  this  he  held  it  dear,  and  always  bore 
The  silver  key  that  lock'd  the  gai*den  door. 
To  this  sweet  place  hi  sunmier's  sultry  heat. 
He  used  fi*om  noise  and  business  to  retreat: 
And  here  in  dalliance  spend  the  live-long  day, 
Solus  cum  sola,  with  his  sprightly  May. 
For  whate'er  work  was  undischarged  a-bed. 
The  duteous  Knight  in  this  fair  gimien  sped. 
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1 !  what  mortal  lives  of  bliss  secure, 
»rt  a  space  our  worldly  joys  endure  ! 
iCy  fair,  like  all  thy  treacherous  kind, 
iless  still,  and  wavering  as  the  wind  1 
d  monster,  formM  mankind  to  cheat, 
asing  poison,  and  with  soft  deceit  1 
I,  this  amorous,  venerable  knight, 
lis  ease,  his  solace,  and  delight, 
lind  by  thee,  resigns  his  days  to  grief^ 
3  on  death,  the  wretch's  last  relief, 
ige  of  jealousy  then  seized  his  mind, 
h  he  fear*d  the  faith  of  woman-kind. 
not  Buffer'd  from  his  side  to  stay, 
tive  kept,  he  watch 'd  her  night  and  day, 
1  her  pleasures,  and  confined  her  sway, 
u  tears  did  hapless  May  complain, 
'd  full  oft  ;  but  sigh'd  and  wept  in  Tiin  ; 
d  on  Damian  with  a  lover's  eye ; 
twas  fix'd ;  she  must  possess  or  die ! 
impatience  vex'd  her  unorous  squire^ 
h  delay,  and  burning  with  desire, 
as  she  was,  yet  could  he  not  refrain 
t  writing  to  disclose  his  pain ; 
e  by  signs  revealed  her  kind  intent, 
were  conscious  what  each  other  meant, 
ntle  Knight,  what  would  thy  eyes  avail, 
r  could  see  as  far  as  ships  can  sail  t 
•r,  sure,  when  blind,  deceived  to  be, 
deluded  when  a  man  can  see ! 
himself,  so  cautious  and  so  wise, 
r- watch 'd,  for  all  his  hundred  eyes : 
an  honest  husband  may,  'tis  known, 
lely,  never  thinks  the  case  his  own. 
ime  at  last,  by  diligence  and  care, 
1  the  key  her  Knight  was  wont  to  bear ; 
the  wards  in  wax  before  the  fire, 
i  the  impression  to  the  trusty  squire. 
8  of  thin,  some  wonder  shall  appear, 
1  due  place  and  season,  you  may  hear. 
5  sweet  Ovid,  in  the  days  of  yore, 
;ht  is  that,  which  love  will  not  explore  f 
unus  and  Thisbe  plainly  show 
true  lovers,  when  they  list,  can  do : 
ch*d  and  captive,  yet  in  spite  of  all, 
ad  the  art  oi  kissing  through  a  wall, 
w  no  longer  from  our  tale  to  stray  ; 
that  once  upon  a  summer's  day, 
rend  Knight  was  urged  to  amorous  play  : 
1  his  spouse  ere  matin-bell  was  rung, 
his  morning  canticle  he  sung. 
,  my  love,  disclose  tliy  radiant  eyes  ; 
r  wife,  my  beauteous  lady,  rise  ! 

V  the  doves  with  pensive  notes  complain, 
ift  murmurs  tell  the  trees  their  pain  : 
er's  past ;  the  clouds  and  tempests  fly  ; 
idoms  the  fields,  and  brightens  all  the  sky. 
lOut  spot,  whose  every  charming  part 

a  wounds,  and  captivates  my  heart ; 
d  in  mutiial  pleasures  let's  engage, 

Y  life,  and  comfort  of  my  age. 

^ard,  to  Damian  straight  a  sign  she  made, 

before  ;  the  gentle  squire  obey'd  : 

d  undescried  he  took  his  wav, 

ush'd  close  behind  an  arbour  lay. 

not  long  ere  January  came, 

1  in  hand  with  him  his  lovely  dame  ; 

le  was,  not  doubting  all  was  sure, 

.  the  key,  and  made  the  gate  secure. 

t  us  waJk,  he  said,  observed  by  none, 

of  pleasures  to  the  world  unknown  t 


So  may  my  soul  have  joy,  as  thou  my  wife 
Art  far  the  dearest  soface  of  my  life ; 
And  rather  would  I  choose,  by  Heaven  above. 
To  die  this  instant,  than  to  lose  thy  love. 
Reflect  what  trutli  was  in  my  passion  shown. 
When,  unendowed,  I  took  thee  for  my  own. 
And  sought  no  treasure  but  thy  heart  alone. 
Old  as  I  am,  and  now  deprived  of  sight. 
Whilst  thou  art  faithful  to  thy  own  true  Knight, 
Nor  age,  nor  blindness,  robs  me  of  delight. 
Each  other  loss  with  patience  I  can  bear, 
The  loss  of  thee  is  what  I  only  fear. 

Consider  then,  my  lady  and  my  wife. 
The  solid  comforts  of  a  virtuous  life. 
As  first,  the  love  of  Christ  himself  you  gain ; 
Next,  your  own  honour  undefiled  maintain  ; 
And  lastly,  that  which  sure  your  mind  mustmof^. 
My  whole  estate  shall  gratify  your  love : 
Make  your  own  terms,  and  ere  to-morrow's  son 
Displays  his  light,  by  Heaven  it  shall  be  done. 
1  seal  the  contract  with  a  holy  kiss. 
And  will  perform,  by  this — my  dear,  and  this— 
Have  comfort,  spouse,  nor  think  thy  lord  unkind ; 
*Tis  love,  not  jealousy,  that  fires  my  mind. 
For  when  thy  charms  my  sober  thoughts  engage. 
And  join'd  to  them  my  own  unequal  age. 
From  thy  dear  side  I  have  no  power  to  part. 
Such  secret  transports  warm  my  melting  heart. 
For  who  that  once  possess'd  those  heavenly  charms, 
Could  hve  one  moment  absent  from  thy  arms  1 

He  ceased,  and  May  with  modest  grace  replied ; 
(Weak  was  her  voice,  as  while  she  spoke  she  cried  ;1 
Ileavcu  knows  (with  that  a  tender  sigh  she  drew) 
I  have  a  soul  to  save  as  well  as  you ; 
And,  what  no  less  you  to  my  charge  commend, 
My  dearest  honour,  will  to  death  defend. 
To  you  in  holy  Church  I  gave  my  hand. 
And  join'd  my  heart  in  wedlock's  sacred  band: 
Yet,  after  this,  if  you  distrust  my  care. 
Then  hear,  my  lord,  and  witness  what  I  swear : 

First  may  the  yawning  earth  her  bosom  rend. 
And  let  me  hence  to  hell  alive  descend ; 
Or  die  the  death  I  dread  no  less  than  hell, 
Sew'd  in  a  sack,  and  plunged  into  a  well : 
Ere  I  my  fame  by  one  lewd  act  disgrace. 
Or  once  renounce  the  honour  of  my  race. 
For  know.  Sir  Knight,  of  gentle  blood  I  came, 
I  loathe  a  whore,  and  startle  at  the  name. 
But  jealous  men  on  their  own  crimes  reflect. 
And  learn  from  thence  their  ladies  to  suspect : 
Else  why  these  needless  cautions,  Sir,  to  me  f 
These  doubts  and  fears  of  female  constancy  1 
This  chime  still  rings  in  every  lady's  ear. 
The  only  strain  a  wife  must  hope  to  hear. 

Thus  while  she  spoke  a  sidelong  glance  she  cast^ 
Where  Damihn  kneeling,  worshipp'd  as  she  past : 
She  saw  him  watch  the  motions  of  her  eye, 
And  singled  out  a  pear-tree  planted  nigh : 
'Twas  charged  with  fruit  that  made  a  goodly  show. 
And  hung  with  dangling  pears  was  every  bough. 
Thither  the  obsequious  squire  address'd  his  paoe^ 
And  climbing,  in  the  summit  took  his  place  ; 
The  Knight  and  Lady  walk'd  beneath  in  view. 
Where  let  us  leave  them,  and  our  tale  pursue. 

'Twas  now  the  season  when  the  glorious  sun 
His  heavenly  progress  tlirough  the  Twins  had  run  ; 
And  Jove,  exalted,  his  mild  influence  yields, 
To  glad  the  glebe,  and  paint  the  flowery  fields: 
Clear  was  the  day,  and  Phoebus  rising  bright, 
Had  streak'd  the  azure  firmament  with  light ; 
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He  pierced  the  jerlittcring  clouds  with  golden  streamii 
And  warm'd  the  womb  of  eartli  with  genial  beams. 

It  HO  hofell,  in  that  fair  morning  tide, 
The  Fairies  sported  on  tlio  garden  side, 
And  in  the  midst  their  monarch  and  his  bride. 
So  featly  tripp'd  the  light- foot  ladies  round, 
The  knights  so  nimbly  o'er  the  green-sward  bound. 
That  scarce  they  bent  the  flowers  or  touch'd  the 

ground. 
The  dances  ended,  all  the  fair>'  train 
For  pinks  and  daisies  search' d  the  flowery  plain ; 
While  on  the  bank  reclined  of  rising  green, 
Thus,  with  a  frown,  the  king  bespoke  his  queen. 

'Tis  too  apparent,  argue  what  you  can, 
The  treachery  you  women  use  to  man  : 
A  thousand  authors  have  this  truth  made  onty 
And  sad  experience  leaves  no  room  for  doubti 

Heaven  rest  thy  spirit,  noble  Solomon, 
A  wiser  monarch  never  saw  the  sun  : 
All  wealth,  all  honours,  the  supreme  degree 
Of  earthly  bliss,  was  well  bestowM  on  thee  I 
For  sagely  hast  thou  said  :  Of  all  mankind, 
One  only  just,  and  righteous,  hope  to  find  : 
Butshould'st  thou  search  the  spacioas  world  aroundy 
Yet  one  good  woman  is  not  to  be  found. 

Thus  says  the  king  who  knew  your  wickedness  ; 
The  son  of  Sirach  testifies  no  less. 
So  may  some  wildBre  on  your  bodies  fall. 
Or  some  devouring  plague  consume  you  all ; 
As  well  you  view  the  lecher  in  the  free. 
And  well  this  honoumble  Knight  you  see  : 
But  since  he's  blind  and  old  (a  helpless  case). 
His  squire  shall  cuckold  him  before  your  face. 

Now  by  my  own  di*ead  majesty  1  swear, 
And  by  tliis  awful  sceptre  which  I  bear. 
No  impious  wretch  shall  'scape  unpunished  long, 
That  in  my  presence  oifers  such  a  wrong. 
I  will  this  instant  undeceive  the  Knight, 
And,  in  the  very  act,  restore  his  sight : 
And  set  the  strumpet  here  in  open  view, 
A  warning  to  the  ladies,  and  to  you. 
And  all  the  faithless  sex,  for  ever  to  be  true. 

And  will  you  so,  replie<l  the  Queen,  indeed  t 
Now,  by  my  mother's  soul  it  is  decreed. 
She  shall  not  want  an  answer  at  her  need. 
For  her,  and  for  her  daughters,  I'll  engage. 
And  all  the  sex  in  each  succeeding  age  ; 
Art  shall  be  theirs  to  varnish  an  offence, 
And  fortify  their  crimes  witli  confidence. 
Nay,  were  they  taken  in  a  strict  embrace, 
Seen  with  both  eyes,  and  pinion'd  on  the  place  ; 
All  they  shall  need  is  to  protest  and  swear, 
Breathe  a  soft  sigh,  and  drop  a  tender  tear  ; 
Till  their  wise  husbands,  guird  by  arts  Uke  these, 
Grow  gentle,  tractable,  and  tame  as  geese. 

What  tho*  this  sland'rous  Jew,  this  Solomon, 
Caird  women  fools,  and  knew  full  many  a  one  ; 
The  wiser  wits  of  later  times  declare. 
How  constant,  chaste,  and  virtuous  women  are : 
Witness  the  martyrs,  who  resign 'd  their  breath. 
Serene  in  torments,  unconcerned  in  death  ; 
And  witness  next  what  Roman  authors  tell. 
How  Arria,  Portia,  and  Lucretia  fell. 

But  since  the  sacred  leaves  to  all  are  free. 
And  men  interpret  texts,  why  should  not  we  I 
By  this  no  more  was  meant,  than  to  have  shown, 
That  sovereign  givodness  dwells  in  liim  alone 
Who  only  is,  and  is  but  only  one. 
But  grant  the  worst ;  shall  women  then  be  weigh'd 
By  every  word  that  Solomon  has  said  t 


What  tho*  this  King  (as  ancient  story  boasts} 
Built  a  fair  temple  to  the  Lord  of  hoets  ; 
He  ceased  at  last  his  Maker  to  adore. 
And  did  as  much  for  idol  gods,  or  more. 
Beware  what  lavish  praises  you  confer 
On  a  rank  lecher  and  idolater ; 
Whose  reign  indulgent  God,  says  Holy  Writ, 
Did  but  for  David*s  righteous  sake  permit ; 
David,  the  monarch  after  Heaven's  own  mind. 
Who  loved  our  sex,  and  honoured  all  our  kind. 

Well,  I'm  a  woman,  and  as  such  must  speak ; 
Silence  would  swell  me,  and  my  heart  would  break. 
Know  then,  I  scorn  your  dull  authorities. 
Your  idle  wits,  and  all  their  learned  lies. 
By  Heaven,  those  authors  are  our  sex's  foes. 
Whom,  in  our  right,  I  must  and  will  oppose. 

Nay  (quoth  the  King),  dear  Madam,  be  not  wroth: 
I  yield  it  up ;  but  since  1  gave  my  oath. 
That  this  much  injured  Knight  again  should  see^ 
It  must  be  done — I  am  a  king,  said  he. 
And  one,  whose  faith  has  ever  sacred  been — 

And  so  has  mine  (she  said) — I  am  a  queen : 
Her  answer  she  shall  have,  I  undertake ; 
And  thus  an  end  of  all  dispute  I  make. 
Try  when  you  list ;  and  you  shall  find,  my  lord. 
It  is  not  in  our  sex  to  break  our  word. 

We  leave  them  here  in  this  heroic  strain. 
And  to  the  Knight  our  story  turns  again  ; 
Who  in  the  giinlen,  with  his  lovely  May, 
Sung  merrier  than  the  cuckoo  or  the  jay : 
This  was  his  song ;  <<  Oh  kind  and  constant  be, 
«  Constant  and  kind  I'll  ever  prove  to  thee." 

Thus  singing  b»  he  went,  at  last  he  drew 
By  easy  steps,  to  where  the  pear-tree  grew : 
The  longing  diime  look'd  up,  and  spied  her  lore, 
Full  fairly  perch'd  among  the  boughs  above. 
She  stopp'd,  and  sighing  I  Oh  good  gods,  she  cried, 
What  pangs,  what  sudden  shoots  distend  my  sidel 

0  for  that  tempting  fruit,  so  fresh,  so  green ; 
Help,  for  the  love  of  heaven's  immortal  queen; 
Help,  dearest  loi'd,  and  save  at  once  the  life 
Of  thy  poor  infant,  and  thy  longing  wife ! 

Sore  sigh'd  the  Knight  to  hear  his  Lad/s  cry, 
But  could  not  climb,  and  had  no  servant  nigh : 
Old  as  he  was,  and  void  of  eyesight  too. 
What  could,  alas  I  a  helpless  husband  do! 
And  must  I  languish  then,  she  said,  and  die. 
Yet  view  the  lovely  fruit  before  my  eye  1 
At  least,  kind  Sir,  for  charity's  sweet  sake. 
Vouchsafe  the  trunk  between  your  arms  to  take; 
Then  from  your  back  1  might  ascend  the  tree ; 
Do  you  but  stoop,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me. 

With  all  my  soul,  he  thus  replied  again, 
I'd  spend  my  dearest  blood  to  ease  thy  pain. 
With  that,  his  back  against  the  trunk  he  bent, 
She  seized  a  twig,  and  up  the  tree  she  went. 

Now  prove  your  patience,  gentle  ladies  all  1 
Nor  let  on  me  your  heavy  anger  fall : 
•Tis  truth  I  tell,  tho'  not  in  phrase  refined ; 
Tho*  blunt  my  tale,  yet  honest  is  my  mind. 
What  feats  the  lady  in  the  tree  might  do, 

1  pass,  as  gambols  never  known  to  you ; 
But  sure  it  was  a  merrier  fit,  she  swore. 
Than  in  her  life  she  ever  felt  before.     • 

In  tlmt  nice  moment,  lo !  the  wondering  Knight 
Look'd  out,  and  stood  restored  to  sudden  sight 
Straight  on  the  tree  his  eager  eyes  he  bent. 
As  one  whose  thoughts  were  on  his  spouse  intent; 
But  when  he  saw  his  bosom-wife  so  dress'd, 
His  rage  was  such  as  cannot  be.express'd: 
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rantic  mothers  wh«D  their  infants  die, 
louder  clamours  rend  the  vaulted  sky : 
ied,  he  poar'd,  he  storm'd,  he  tore  his  hair ; 
I !  hell !  and  furies !  what  dost  thou  do  tliere ! 
lat  ails  my  lord  I  the  trembling  dame  replied; 
ight  your  patience  had  been  better  tried ; 
8  your  love,  ungrateful  and  unkind, 
ny  reward  for  having  cured  the  blind  ! 
was  I  taught  to  make  my  husband  see, 
ruggling  with  a  man  upon  a  tree  t 

for  this  the  pow*r  of  magic  prove ! 
ppy  wife,  whose  crime  was  too  much  love ! 
his  be  struggling,  by  this  holy  light 
ruggling  with  a  vengeance  (quoth  the  Knight) ! 
mven  preserve  the  sight  it  has  restored, 
ith  these  eyes  I  plainly  saw  thee  whored  ; 
•ed  by  my  slave — perfidious  wretch !  may  hell 
Tely  seize  thee,  as  I  saw  too  well, 
ard  me,  good  angels !  cried  the  gentle  May, 
Heaven  this  magic  work  the  proper  way ! 
my  love  !  'tis  certain,  could  you  see, 
ae'er  had  used  these  killing  words  to  me  : 
Ip  me,  fates,  as  *tis  no  perfect  sight, 
ome  {dint  glimmering  of  a  doubtful  light, 
tiat  I  have  said  (quoth  he)  I  must  maintain, 
»y  the  immortal  pow'rs  it  seemed  too  plain — 

all  those  powers  some  frenzy  seized  your 
mind, 
lied  tlie  dame)  are  these  the  thanks  I  findt 
jch.  that  I  am,  that  e'er  I  was  so  kind ! 
iaid ;  a  rising  sigh  cxprcss'd  her  woe, 
ready  tears  apace  began  to  flow, 
ts  they  fell  she  wiped  from  either  eye 
Irops  (for  women,  when  they  list,  can  cry), 
a  Knight  was  touch 'd ;  and  in  hislooksappear'd 
I  of  remorse,  while  thus  his  spouse  he  cheer'd: 
im,  'tis  past,  and  my  short  anger  o'er ! 
I  down,  and  vex  your  tender  heart  no  more ; 
ise  me,  dear,  if  aught  amiss  was  said, 
on  my  soul,  amends  shall  soon  be  made : 
ny  repentance  your  forgiveness  draw, 
leav'n,  I  swore  but  what  I  thought  I  saw. 
i,my  loved  lord !  Hwasmuch  unkind  (she  cried) 
are  suspicion  thus  to  treat  your  bride, 
till  your  sight's  established,  for  a  while, 
srfect  objects  may  your  sense  beguile. 

•  when  from  sleep  we  first  our  eyes  display, 
balls  are  wounded  with  the  piercing  ray, 
duidcy  vapours  rise,  and  intercept  the  day : 
ust  recovering  from  the  shades  of  night, 

*  swinmiing  eyes  are  drunk  with  sudden  light, 
ige  phantoms  dance  around,  and  skim  before 

your  sight 
I,  Sir,  be  cautious,  nor  too  rashly  deem ; 
r*n  knows  how  seldom  things  are  what  they 

seem  I 
alt  your  reason,  and  you  soon  shall  find 
s  you  were  jealous,  not  your  wife  unkind : 
ne'er  spoke  oracle  more  true  than  this, 
;  judge  so  wrong  as  those  who  think  amias. 
ith  that  she  leap'd  into  her  lord's  embrace 
I  well-dissembled  virtue  in  her  face. 
iug^*d  her  close,  and  kiss'd  her  o'er  and  o'er, 
irb'd  with  doubts  and  jealousies  no  more : 
.pleased  and  bless'd, renewed  their  mutual  vows, 
litful  wife  and.  a  beKeving  spouse, 
ins  ends  our  tale,  whose  moral  next  to  make, 
ill  wise  husbuids  hence  example  take ; 
pray,  to  crown  the  pleasure  of  their  lives, 
e  80  well  deluded  by  their  wives. 
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Behold  the  woes  of  matrimonial  life. 

And  hear  with  reverence  an  experienced  wife ! 

To  dear-bought  wisdom  give  the  credit  due, 

And  think,  for  once,  a  woman  tells  you  true. 

In  all  these  trials  I  have  borne  a  part, 

I  was  myself  the  scourge  that  caused  the  smart ; 

For,  since  fifteen,  in  triumph  have  I  led 

Five  captive  husbands  from  the  church  to  bed. 

Christ  saw  a  wedding  once,  the  Scripture  says. 
And  saw  but  one,  'tis  thought,  in  all  his  days ; 
Whence  some  infer,  whose  conscience  is  too  nice, 
No  pious  Christian  ought  to  marry  twice. 

But  let  them  read,  and  solve  me,  if  they  can, 
The  words  address'd  to  the  Samaritan : 
Five  times  in  lawful  wedlock  she  was  join'd ; 
And  sure  the  certain  stint  was  ne'er  defined. 

"  Increase  and  multiply,"  was  Heaven's  com- 
And  that's  a  text  I  clearly  understand.        [mand. 
This  too,  "  Let  men  their  sires  and  mothers  leave. 
And  to  their  dearer  wives  for  ever  cleave." 
More  wives  than  one  by  Solomon  were  tried. 
Or  else  the  wisest  of  mankind's  belied. 
I've  had  myself  full  nmny  a  merry  fit ; 
And  trust  in  Heaven  I  may  have  many  yet. 
For  when  ray  transitory  spouse,  unkind. 
Shall  die,  and  leave  his  woeful  wife  behind, 
I'll  take  the  next  good  Cliristian  I  can  find. 

Paul,  knowing  one  could  never  serve  our  turn, 
Declared  'twas  better  far  to  wed  than  bum. 
There's  danger  in  assembling  fire  and  tow ; 
I  grant  'cm  that,  and  what  it  means  you  know. 
The  same  Apostle  too  has  elsewhere  own'd, 
No  precept  for  virginity  he  found : 
*Tis  but  a  counsel — and  we  women  still 
Take  which  we  like,  the  counsel,  or  our  wilL 

I  envy  not  their  bliss,  if  he  or  she 
Think  fit  to  live  in  perfect  chastity ; 
Pure  let  them  be,  and  free  from  taint  or  vice : 
I,  for  a  few  slight  spots,  am  not  so  nice. 
Heav'n  calls  us  different  ways,  on  these  bestows 
One  proper  gift,  another  grants  to  those : 
Not  every  man's  obliged  to  sell  his  store. 
And  give  up  all  his  substance  to  the  poor ; 
Such  as  are  perfect,  may,  I  can't  deny ; 
But,  by  your  leaves,  divines,  so  am  not  I. 

Full  many  a  saint,  since  first  the  world  began. 
Lived  an  unspotted  maid,  in  spite  of  man : 
Let  such  (a  God's  name)  with  fine  wheat  be  fed. 
And  let  us  honest  wives  eat  barley-bread. 
For  me,  I'll  keep  the  post  assign'd  by  Heaven, 
And  use  the  copious  talent  it  has  given : 
Let  my  good  spouse  pay  tribute,  do  me  right. 
And  keep  an  equal  reckoning  every  night : 
His  proper  body  is  not  his,  but  mine ; 
For  so  said  Paul,  and  Paul's  a  sound  divine. 

Know  then,  of  those  five  husbands  1  have  had. 
Three  were  just  tolerable,  two  were  bad. 
The  three  wore  old,  but  rich  and  fond  beside. 
And  toil'd  most  piteously  to  please  their  bride : 
But  since  their  wealth  (the  best  they  had)  was  mine, 
The  rest,  without  much  loss,  I  could  resign. 
Sure  to  be  loved,  I  took  no  pains  to  please, 
1  Yot  had  more  pleasure  far  than  they  had  case. 
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Presents  flowed  in  apace :  with  showers  of  gold, 
made  their  court,  like  Jupiter  of  old. 

IiM  hut  smiled,  a  sudden  youth  they  found, 
And  ^  new  palsy  seized  them  when  I  frown'd. 

Ye  ^  Qvereign  wives !  give  ear,  and  understand. 
Thus  sh.«l]  ye  speak,  and  exercise  command. 
For  nevci.*  was  it  given  to  mortal  man, 
To  He  so  boldly  as  we  women  can : 
Forswear  the  fact,  though  seen  with  both  his  eyes, 
And  call  your  maids  to  witness  how  he  lies. 

Hark,  old  Sir  Paul !  (*twas  thus  I  used  to  say) 
Whence  is  our  neighbour's  wife  so  rich  and  gay  i 
Treated,  caress'd,  where'er  she's  pleased  to  roam — 
I  sit  in  tatters,  and  immured  at  home. 
Why  to  her  house  dost  thou  so  oft  repair  t 
Art  thou  so  amorous  1  and  is  she  so  fair ! 
If  I  but  see  a  cousin  or  a  friend, 
Lord !  how  you  swell,  and  rage  like  any  fiend  i 
But  you  reel  home,  a  drunken  beastly  bear. 
Then  preach  till  midnight  in  your  easy  chair ; 
Cry,  Wives  are  false,  and  every  woman  evil. 
And  give  up  all  that's  female  to  the  devil. 

If  poor  (you  say)  she  drains  her  husband's  purse ; 
If  rich,  she  keeps  her  priest,  or  something  worse ; 
If  highly  bom,  intolerably  vain. 
Vapours  and  pride  by  turns  possess  her  brain. 
Now  gaily  mad,  now  sourly  splenetic. 
Freakish  when  well,  and  fretful  when  she's  sick. 
If  fair,  then  chaste  she  cannot  long  abide. 
By  pressing  youth  attack'd  on  every  side : 
If  foul,  her  wealth  the  lusty  lover  lures. 
Or  else  her  wit  some  fool-gallant  procures. 
Or  else  she  dances  with  becoming  grace, 
Or  shape  excuses  the  defects  of  face. 
There  swims  no  goose  so  grey,  but  soon  or  late. 
She  finds  some  honest  gander  for  her  mate. 

Horses  (thou  say'st)  and  asses  men  may  try. 
And  ring  suspected  vessels  ere  they  buy : 
But  wives,  a  random  choice,  untried  they  take. 
They  dream  in  courtship,  but  in  wedlock  wake ; 
Then,  not  till  then,  the  veil's  removed  away. 
And  all  the  woman  glares  in  open  day. 

You  tell  me,  to  preserve  your  wife's  good  grace. 
Your  eyes  must  always  languish  on  my  face. 
Your  tongue  with  constant  flatteries  feed  my  car. 
And  tag  each  sentence  with.  My  life !  my  dear ! 
If  by  strange  chance,  a  modest  blush  be  raided, 
Be  sure  my  fine  comploxion  must  be  praised. 
My  garments  always  must  be  new  and  gay. 
And  feasts  still  kept  upon  my  wedding-day. 
Then  must  my  nursebeplcasoil,and  favourite  maid ; 
And  endless  treats,  and  endless  visits  paid. 
To  a  long  train  of  kindred,  friends,  allies ; 
All  this  thou  say'st,  and  all  thou  say'st  are  lies. 

On  Jeukin  too  you  cast  a  squinting  eye : 
What !  can  your  'prentice  raise  your  jealousy  ! 
Fresh  are  hus  ruddy  cheeks,  his  forehead  fair, 
And  like  the  burnish'd  gold  his  curling  hair. 
But  clear  thy  wrinkled  brow,  and  quit  thy  sorrow, 
I'd  scorn  your  'prentice,  should  you  die  to-morrow. 

Why  are-  thy  chests  all  lock'd  \  on  what  design! 
Are  not  thy  worldly  goods  and  treasure  mine  I 
Sir,  I'm  no  fool ;  nor  shall  you,  by  St.  John, 
Have  goods  and  body  to  yourself  alone. 
One  you  shall  quit,  in  spite  of  both  your  eyes — 
I  heed  not,  I,  the  bolts,  the  locks,  the  spies. 
If  you  had  wit,  you'd  say,  "  Go  where  you  will^ 
Dear  spouse,  I  credit  not  the  tales  they  tell : 
Take  all  the  freedoms  of  a  married  life ; 
I  know  thee  for  a  virtuous,  faithful  wife." 


Lord !  when  you  have  enough,  what  need  yoa 
How  merrily  soever  others  fare!  [care 

Though  all  the  day  I  give  and  take  delight, 
Doubt  not,  sufficient  will  be  left  at  night. 
'Tis  but  a  just  and  rational  desire. 
To  light  a  taper  at  a  neighbour's  fire. 

There's  duigor  too,  you  tliink,  in  rich  arraj^ 
And  none  can  long  be  modest  that  are  gay: 
The  cat,  if  you  but  singe  her  tabby  skin. 
The  chimney  keeps,  and  sits  content  within ; 
But  once  grown  sleek,  will  from  her  comer  mn. 
Sport  with  her  tail,  and  wanton  in  the  sun ; 
She  Ucks  her  fair  round  face,  and  frisks  abroad. 
To  show  her  fur,  and  to  be  catterwaw'd. 

Lo  thus,  my  friends,  I  wrought  to  my  deures 
These  three  right  ancient  veiM^rable  sirea. 
I  told  'em.  Thus  you  say,  and  thus  you  do. 
And  told  'em  false,  but  Jenkin  swore  'twas  true. 
I,  like  a  dog,  could  bite  as  well  as  whine, 
Ajid  first  complain'd,  whene'er  the  guilt  was  mine. 
I  tax'd  them  oft  with  wenching  and  amours, 
When  their  weak  legs  scarce  dragg'd  'em  out  of 

doors; 
And  swore  the  rambles  that  I  took  by  night. 
Were  all  to  spy  what  damsels  they  bedight. 
That  colour  brought  me  many  hours  of  mirth ; 
For  all  this  wit  is  given  us  from  our  birth. 
Heaven  gave  to  woman  the  peculiar  grace 
To  spin,  to  weep,  and  cully  human  race. 
By  this  nice  conduct,  and  this  prudent  course 
By  murmuring,  wheedling,  stratagem,  and  forc^ 
I  still  prevail'd,  and  would  be  in  we  right. 
Or  curtain-lecture  made  a  restless  night. 
If  once  my  husband's  arm  was  o*er  my  side. 
What!  so  familiar  with  your  spouse!  I  cried; 
I  levied  first  a  tax  upon  his  need ; 
Then  let  him — 'twas  a  nicety  indeed  I 
Let  all  mankind  this  certain  maxim  hold. 
Marry  who  will,  our  sex  is  to  be  sold. 
With  empty  hands  no  tarsels  you  can  lure. 
But  fulsome  love  for  gain  we  can  endure ; 
For  gold  we  love  the  impotent  and  old. 
And  heave,  and  pant,  and  kiss,  and  cling,  for  gold 
Yet  with  embraces,  curses  oft  I  mixt. 
Then  kiss'd  again,  and  chid  and  rail'd  betwixt. 
Well,  I  may  make  my  will  in  peace,  and  die. 
For  not  one  word  in  man's  arrears  am  I. 
To  drop  a  dear  dispute  I  was  unable. 
Even  though  the  pope  himself  had  sat  at  table. 
But  wlicn  my  point  was  gain'd,  then  thus  I  spoks^ 
^'  Billy,  my  dear,  how  sheepishly  you  look  1 
Approach,  my  spouse,  and  let  me  kiss  thy  cheek ; 
Thou  should'st  be  always  thus,  resign'd  and  meek  I 
Of  Job's  great  patience  since  so  oft  you  preach, 
Well  should  you  practise,  who  so  well  can  fteacJu 
^Tis  difficult  to  do,  I  must  allow. 
But  I,  my  dearest,  will  instruct  you  how. 
Great  is  the  blessing  of  a  prudent  wife. 
Who  puts  a  period  to  domestic  strife. 
One  of  us  two  must  rule,  and  one  obey ; 
And  since  in  man  right  reason  bears  the  sway, 
Let  that  frail  thing,  weak  woman,  have  her  way. 
The  wives  of  all  my  family  have  ruled 
Their  tender  husbands,  and  their  passions  oool'd. 
Fie,  'tis  unmanly  thus  to  sigh  and  groan ; 
What !  would  you  have  me  to  yourself  alone ! 
Why  take  me,  love  I  take  all  and  every  part  1 
Here's  your  revenge  !  you  love  it  at  your  heart 
Would  I  vouchsafe  to  sell  what  nature  gaye. 
You  little  think  what  custom  I  oould  have* 
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!  I'm  all  your  own — nay  hold — for  shame ! 
eans  my  dear — indeed — ^you  are  to  blame." 
with  my  first  three  lords  I  pass'd  my  life ; 
woman,  and  a  very  wife, 
ims  from  these  old  spouses  I  could  raise^ 
d  young  husbands  in  my  riper  days, 
past  my  bloom,  not  yet  decay'd  was  I, 
and  wild,  and  chatter'd  like  a  pie. 
try  dances  still  I  bore  the  bell, 
ig  as  sweet  as  evening  Philomel. 
'  my  quail-pipe,  and  refresh  my  soul, 
I  drain'd  tiie  spicy  nut-brown  bowl ; 
scions  wines,  that  youthful  blood  improve, 
rm  the  swelling  veins  to  feats  of  love : 
as  sure  as  cold  engenders  hail, 
rish  mouth  must  have  a  lecherous  tail ; 
ts  no  lover  unrewarded  go, 
me  gamesters  by  experience  know, 
h,  ^ood  gods !  whene'er  a  thought  I  cant 
tie  joys  of  youth  and  beauty  past, 
in  pleasures  I  have  had  my  part, 
rms  me  to  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
:ked  world  was  once  my  dear  delight ; 
my  conquests,  all  my  charms,  good  night ! 
ir  consumed,  the  best  that  now  I  can, 
to  make  my  market  of  the  bran, 
'urth  dear  spouse  was  not  exceeding  true ; 
,  'twas  thought,  a  private  miss  or  two : 
that  score  I  paid — as  howl  you'll  say. 
1  my  body,  in  a  filthy  way : 
dr^'d,  and  danced,  and  drank,  and  dined ; 
w'd  a  fHend,  with  eyes  so  very  kind, 
;  his  heart,  and  made  his  marrow  fry, 
iming  rage,  and  frantic  jealousy. 
,  I  hope,  enjoys  eternal  glory, 
e  on  earth  I  was  his  purgatory, 
•n  his  shoe  the  most  severely  wrung, 
)n  careless  airs,  and  sat  and  sung, 
•e  I  gall'd  him,  only  Heaven  could  know, 
that  felt,  and  I  that  caused  the  woe. 
,  when  last  from  pilgrimage  I  came^ 
ber  gossips  from  Jerusalem ; 
w  lies  buried  underneath  a  rood, 
be  seen,  and  rear'd  of  honest  wood. 
indeed,  with  fewer  sculptures  graced 
%t  Mausolus'  pious  widow  placed, 
e  enshrined  tne  great  Darius  lay ; 
on  graves  is  merely  thrown  away, 
fill'd  up,  with  turf  we  cover'd  o'er ; 
the  good  man's  soul,  I  say  no  more, 
or  my  fifth  loved  lord,  the  last  and  best; 
eaven  afford  him  everlasting  rest ;) 
rty  was  his  love,  and  I  can  shew 
^ns  on  my  ribs  in  black  and  blue  ; 
b  a  knack,  my  heart  he  could  have  won, 
H  the  smart  was  shooting  in  the  bone, 
lint  an  appetite  in  women  reigns ! 
s  we  scorn,  and  love  what  costs  us  pains : 
avoid  us,  and  on  them  we  leap ; 
1  market  makes  provision  cheap. 
«  good  will  I  took  this  jovial  sparky 
tl  he,  a  most  egreeious  clerk. 
led  with  a  widow  m  the  town, 
go^ip,  one  dame  Alison : 
the  secrets  of  my  soul  she  knew, 
lan  e'er  our  parish  priest  could  do. 
told  whatever  could  befall : 
my  husband  piss'd  against  a  wall, 
%  thing  that  might  have  cost  his  life, 
I  my  niece — and  one  more  wortliy  wife. 


Had  known  it  all :  what  most  he  would  conceal. 
To  these  I  made  no  scruple  to  reveal. 
Oft  has  he  blush 'd  from  ear  to  ear  for  shame. 
That  e'er  he  told  a  secret  to  his  dame. 

It  so  befell,  in  holy  time  of  Lent, 
That  oft  a  day  I  to  this  gossip  went ; 
(My  husband,  thank  my  stars,  was  out  of  town ;) 
From  house  to  house  we  rambled  up  and  down. 
This  clerk,  myself,  and  my  good  neighbour  Alse^ 
To  see,  be  seen,  to  tell,  and  gather  tales. 
Visits  to  every  church  we  daily  paid. 
And  march'd  in  every  holy  masqueradcj^ 
The  stations  duly  and  the  vigils  kept ; 
Not  much  we  fasted,  but  scarce  ever  slept. 
At  sermons  too  I  shone  in  scarlet  gay. 
The  wasting  moth  ne'er  spoil'd  my  best  array ; 
The  cause  was  this,  I  wore  it  every  day. 
'Twas  when  fresh  May  her  early  blossoms  yields. 
This  clerk  and  1  were  walking  in  the  fields. 
We  grew  so  intimate,  I  can't  tell  how, 
I  pawn'd  my  honour,  and  engaged  my  vow. 
If  e'er  I  laid  my  husband  in  his  urn. 
That  he,  and  only  he,  should  serve  my  turn. 
We  straight  struck  hands,  the  bargain  was  agreed  ; 
I  still  have  shifts  against  a  time  of  need : 
The  mouse  that  always  trusts  to  one  poor  hole, 
Can  never  be  a  mouse  of  any  soul. 

I  vow'd,  I  scarce  could  sleep  since  first  I  knew  him. 
And  durst  be  sworn  he  had  bewitch'd  me  to  him. 
If  e'er  I  slept,  I  dream'd  of  him  alone. 
And  dreams  foretell,  as  learned  men  have  shown : 
All  this  I  said ;  but  dreams,  Sirs,  I  had  none : 
I  followed  but  my  crafty  crony's  lore,      * 
Who  bid  me  tell  this  lie — and  twenty  more. 

Thus  day  by  day  and  month  by  month  we  pass'd ; 
It  pleased  the  Lord  to  take  my  spouse  at  last. 
I  tore  my  gown,  I  soil'd  my  locks  with  dust. 
And  beat  my  breasts,  as  wretched  widows — must. 
Before  my  face  my  handkerchief  I  spread, 
To  hide  the  flood  of  tears  I  did — not  shed. 
The  good  man's  coffin  to  the  church  was  borne ; 
Around,  the  neighbours,  and  my  clerk,  to  mourn. 
But  as  he  march'd,  good  gods !  he  show'd  a  pair 
Of  legs  and  feet,  so  clean,  so  strong,  so  fair  I 
Of  twenty  winters'  age  he  seem'd  to  be  ; 
I  (to  say  truth)  was  twenty  more  than  he ; 
But  vigorous  still,  a  lively  buxom  dame ; 
And  had  a  wondrous  gift  to  quench  a  flame. 
A  conjuror  once,  that  deeply  could  diWne, 
Assured  me,  Mars  in  Taurus  was  my  sign. 
As  the  stars  order'd,  such  my  life  has  been : 
Alas,  alas,  that  ever  love  was  sin ! 
Fair  Venus  gave  me  fire,  and  sprightly  grace. 
And  Mars  assurance,  and  a  dauntless  face. 
By  virtue  of  this  powerful  constellation, 
I  follow'd  always  my  own  inclination. 

But  to  my  tale :  A  mouth  scarce  pass'd  away. 
With  dance  and  song  we  kept  the  nuptial  day. 
All  1  p(»sess'd  1  gave  to  his  command. 
My  goods  and  chattels,  money,  house,  and  land : 
But  oft  repented,  and  repent  it  still ; 
He  proved  a  rebel  to  my  sovereign  will : 
Nay  once  by  Heaven  he  struck  me  on  the  face ; 
Hear  but  the  fact,  and  judge  yourselves  the  case* 

Stubborn  as  any  lioness  was  I ; 
And  knew  full  well  to  raise  my  voice  on  high ; 
As  true  a  rambler  as  I  was  before. 
And  would  be  so,  in  spite  of  all  he  swore. 
He,  against  this  right  sagely  would  advise. 
And  old  ejuunples  set  before  my  eyes ; 
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Tell  how  the  Roman  matrons  led  their  life, 
Of  Gracchus'  motlicr,  and  Duilius'  wife ; 
And  close  the  sermon,  as  bcscem'd  his  wit, 
With  some  grave  sentence  out  of  Holy  Writ 
Oft  would  he  say,  who  builds  his  house  on  sands, 
Pricks  his  blind  horse  across  the  fallow  lands. 
Or  lets  his  wife  abroad  with  pilgrims  roam. 
Deserves  a  fool's-cap  and  long  ears  at  home. 
All  this  avaird  not ;  for  whoe'er  he  be 
That  tells  my  faults,  I  hate  him  mortally : 
And  so  do  numbers  more,  I'll  boldly  say, 
Men,  women,  clergy,  regular  and  lay. 

My  spouse  (who  was,  you  know,  to  learning  bred) 
A  certain  treatise  oft  at  evening  read. 
Where  divers  authors  (whom  the  devil  confound 
For  all  tlicir  lies)  were  in  one  volume  bound. 
Valerius,  whole ;  and  of  St  Jerome,  part ; 
Chrysippus  and  Tcrtullian,  Ovid's  Art, 
Solomon's  Provcrl)s,  Eloisa's  loves ; 
And  many  more  than  sure  the  Church  approves. 
More  legends  were  there  here,  of  wicked  wives. 
Than  good,  in  all  the  Bible  and  saints'  lives. 
Who  drew  the  lion  vanquish'dl  'Twas  a  man ! 
But  could  we  women  write  as  scholars  can, 
Men  should  stand  mark'd  with  far  more  wickedness 
Than  all  the  sons  of  Adam  could  redress. 
Love  seldom  haunts  the  breast  where  learning  lies, 
And  Venus  sets  ere  Mercury  can  rise. 
Those  play  the  scholars  who  can't  play  the  men, 
And  use  that  weapon  which  they  have,  their  pen ; 
When  old,  and  past  the  relish  of  delight. 
Then  down  'they  sit,  and  in  their  dotage  write, 
That  nof  one  woman  keeps  her  marriage- vow. 
(This  by  the  way,  but  to  my  purpose  now.) 

It  chanced  my  husband,  on  a  winter's  night. 
Read  in  this  book,  aloud,  with  strange  deUght, 
How  the  first  female  (as  the  Scriptures  show) 
Brought  her  own  spouse  and  all  his  race  to  woe. 
How  Samson  fell ;  and  he  whom  Dejanire 
Wrapp'd  in  the  envenom 'd  shirt,  and  set  on  fire. 
How  cursed  Eryphile  her  lord  betray'd. 
And  the  dire  ambush  Clytemnestra  laid. 
But  what  most  pleased  him  was  the  Cretan  dame, 
And  husband-bull — oh  monstrous !  fie  for  shame ! 

He  had  by  heart,  the  whole  detail  of  woe 
Xantippe  made  her  good  man  undergo ; 
How  oft  she  scolded  in  a  day,  he  knew. 
How  many  piss-pots  on  the  sage  she  threw ; 
Who  took  it  patiently,  and  wiped  his  head ; 
'^  Rain  follows  thunder:*'  that  was  all  he  said. 

He  read,  how  Arius  to  his  friend  complain'd^ 
A  fatal  tree  was  growing  in  his  land. 
On  which  three  wives  successively  had  twined 
A  sliding  noose,  and  waver'd  in  the  wind. 
Where  grows  this  plant  (replied  the  friend),  oh 

where! 
For  better  fruit  did  never  orchard  bear. 
Give  me  some  slip  of  this  most  blissful  tree. 
And  in  my  garden  planted  shall  it  be. 

Then  how  two  wives  their  lord's  destruction  prove. 
Through  hatred  one,  and  one  through  too  much  love ; 
That  for  her  husband  mix'd  a  poisonous  draught, 
And  this  for  lust  an  amorous  philtre  bought : 
The  nimble  juice  soon  seized  his  giddy  head. 
Frantic  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  dead. 

How  some  witii  swords  their  sleeping  lords  have 
slain, 
And  some  have  hammer'd  nails  into  thei»  brain, 
And  some  have  drench'd  them  with  a  deadly  potion ; 
All  this  he  read,  and  read  witli  great  devotion. 


Longtime  I  heard, and  6well'd,and  blosh'dyand 
frown'd ; 
But  when  no  end  of  these  vile  tales  I  found. 
When  still  he  read,  and  laugh'd,  and  read  again. 
And  half  the  night  was  thus  consumed  in  vain ; 
Provoked  to  vengeance,  three  large  leaves  I  tore. 
And  with  one  butfet  fell'd  him  on  the  floor. 
With  that  my  husband  in  a  fury  rose, 
And  down  he  settled  me  with  hearty  blows. 
I  groan'd,  and  lay  extended  on  my  side  ; 
Oh !  tliou  hast  slain  me  for  my  wealtli  (I  cried)  ; 
Yet  I  forgive  thee — take  my  last  embrace — 
He  wept,  kind  soul !  and  stoop'd  to  kiss  my  face ; 
I  took  him  such  a  l>ox  as  tum'd  him  blue. 
Then  sigh'd  and  cried.  Adieu,  my  dear,  adieu ! 

But  after  many  a  hearty  struggle  past, 
I  condescended  to  be  pleased  at  last 
Soorf  as  he  said,  My  mistress  and  my  wife. 
Do  what  you  list,  the  term  of  all  your  life : 
I  took  to  heart  the  merits  of  the  cause. 
And  stood  content  to  rule  by  wholesome  laws; 
Received  the  reins  of  absolute  command. 
With  all  the  government  of  house  and  land. 
And  empire  o'er  lus  tongue,  and  o'er  his  hand* 
As  for  the  volume  that  reviled  the  dames, 
'Twas  torn  to  fragments,  and  condemn'd  to  flames. 

Now  Heaven,  on  all  my  husbands  gone,  bestow 
Pleasures  above,  for  tortures  felt  below : 
That  i-est  they  wish'd  for,  grant  them  in  the  grave, 
And  bless  those  souls  my  conduct  help'd  to  save ! 
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TKAMKAm  D>  TOE  TSAB  MBOCm. 

ARGUMENT. 

(Eomfs,  king  of  Thebes,  having  bj  mistake  sUin  hit 
father  Laius,  and  married  his  mother  JocasCa,  pat  out  hit 
own  eyes,  and  resigned  his  realm  to  his  sons,  Eteodes  and 
Polynlces.  Being  n^Iected  by  them,  he  makes  his  prayer 
to  the  fury  Tisiphone,  to  sow  debate  botwixt  the  brothsia 
They  agree  at  last  to  reign  singly,  each  a  year  by  toraii 
and  tlie  first  lot  is  obtained  by  Eteocles.  Japiter,  in  a 
council  of  the  gods,  declares  his  resolution  of  pmiiahtBf 
the  Thebans,  and  Argivos  also,  by  means  of  a  marrisfi 
betwixt  Polynices  and  one  of  the  daughters  of  Adraatw 
king  of  Argos.  Juno  opposes,  bat  to  no  effect ;  and  Mar 
cury  is  sent  on  a  message  to  the  Shades,  to  the  ghost  of 
Laias,  who  is  to  appear  to  Eteoclea,  and  provoke  him  tD 
break  the  agreement.  Polynices  in  the  mean  time  depaiti 
from  Thebes  by  night,  is  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  airins 
at  Argos ;  whore  he  meets  with  Tydeas,  who  had  fladfron 
Calydon,  having  killed  his  brother.  Adrastus  entertaiM 
them,  having  received  an  oracle  from  Apollo  that  hii 
daughters  should  be  married  to  a  boar  and  a  Hon,  whkk 
he  understands  to  be  meant  of  these  straagera,  by  whon 
the  hides  of  tliose  I>ea8t8  were  worn,  and  who  arrived  at 
the  time  when  he  kept  an  annual  feast  in  honour  of  thai 
gnd.  The  rise  of  this  solemnity  he  relates  to  his  guorti 
the  loves  of  Phoebus  and  Psamathe,  and  the  story  of  (3is> 
rcebus.  Ho  inquires,  and  is  made  acquainted  with  thfllr 
descent  and  qiulity:  The  sacrifloe  is  renewed,  and  tiK 
book  concludes  with  a  hymn  to  Apollo. 
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rmndator  hopes  be  need  not  apologiac  for  his  choice 
piece,  which  was  made  almotit  in  his  childhood, 
ling  the  version  better  than  he  expected,  he  gave  it 
rrection  a  few  years  afterwards. 


INAL  rage,  the  guilty  Thebes'  alarms, 
pemate  reign  destroy'd  by  impious  arms, 
d  our  song  ;  a  sacred  fury  Hres 
riah'd  breast,  and  all  the  muse  inspires, 
ess,  say,  shail  I  deduce  my  rhymes 
iie  dire  nation  in  its  early  times, 
k's  rape,  Agenor's  stem  decree, 
idmus  searching  round  the  spacious  sea  f 
ith  the  serpent's  teeth  he  sow*d  the  soil, 
ap'd  an  iron  harvest  of  his  toil  1 
'  from  joining  stones  the  city  sprung, 
to  his  harp  divine  Amphion  sung  I 
i  I  Juno's  hate  to  Thebes  resound, 
fatal  rage  the  unhappy  monarch  found ! 
e  against  the  son  his  arrows  drew, 
e  wide  fields  the  furious  mother  flew, 
lile  her  arms  a  second  hope  contain, 
from  the  rocks  and  plunged  into  the  main, 
nraive  whatever  to  Cadmus  may  belong, 
:,  0  Muse  !  the  barrier  of  thy  song 
tpus — from  his  disasters  trace 
ig  confusions  of  his  guilty  race  : 
t  attempt  to  stretch  thy  bolder  wing, 
ghty  Ceesarls  conquering  eagles  sing  ; 
rice  he  tamed  proud  Ister's  rapid  flood, 
[)acian  mountains  streamed  with  barbarous 
od  ; 

aught  the  Rhine  beneath  his  laws  to  roily 
"etch'd  his  empire  to  the  frozen  pole, 
before,  with  early  valour  strove, 
hful  arms  to  assert  the  cause  of  Jove. 
>u,  great  heir  of  all  thy  father's  fame, 
e  of  glory  to  the  Latian  name, 
ieB  thy  Rome  with  an  eternal  reign, 
desiring  worlds  entreat  in  vain, 
hough  the  stars  contrss«t  their  heavenlv 
45e, 

•wd  their  shining  ranks  to  yield  thee  place  ; 
all  the  skies,  ambitious  of  thy  sway, 
e  to  court  thee  from  our  world  away  ; 
Phoebus  long  to  mix  his  rays  with  thine, 
thy  glories  more  serenely  shine  ; 
Jore  himself  no  less  content  would  be 
his  throne  and  share  his  heaven  with  thee  ; 
r,  great  Cassar  !  and  vouchsafe  to  reign 
wide  earth,  and  o'er  the  watery  main  ; 
»  Jove  his  empire  of  the  skies, 
•pie  heaven  with  Roman  deities, 
me  will  come,  when  a  diviner  flame 
rm  my  breast  to  sing  of  Ceosar's  fame  : 
iie  permit,  that  my  preluding  muse 
an  wars  an  humbler  theme  may  chuse  : 
18  hate  surviving  death,  she  sings, 
hrone  to  two  contending  kings, 
era!  flames  that,  parting  wide  in  air, 
the  discord  of  the  souls  they  bear  : 
dispeopled,  and  the  wandering  ghosts 
unburied  in  the  wasted  coasts  ; 
iroe's  fountain  blush'd  with  Grecian  blood, 
tis,  near  Ismenos'  swelling  flood, 
ad  beheld  the  rolling  surges  sweep, 
.  his  slaughtered  sons  into  the  dcep» 
Hero,  Clio  !  wilt  thou  first  relate  ! 
of  Tydeusy  or  the  Prophet's  fate  i 


Or  how,  with  hills  of  slain  on  every  side, 
Hippomedon  rei)ell'd  the  hostile  tide  ? 
Or  how  the  youth  with  every  grace  adom'd*. 
Untimely  fell,  to  be  for  ever  moum'd  I 
Then  to  fierce  Capaneus  thy  verse  extend. 
And  sing  with  horror  his  prodigious  end. 

Now  wretched  (Edipus,  deprived  of  sight, 
Led  a  long  death  in  everla&ting  night ; 
But  while  he  dwells  where  not  acheerful  ray 
Can  pierce  the  darkness,  and  abhors  the  day ; 
The  clear  reflecting  mind  presents  his  sin 
In  frightful  views,  and  makes  it  day  within  ; 
Returning  thoughts  in  endless  circles  roll. 
And  thousand  furies  haunt  his  guilty  soul. 
The  wretch  then  lifted  to  the  unpitying  skies 
Those  empty  orbs  from  whence  he  tore  his  eyes. 
Whose  wounds,  yet  fresh,  with  bloody  hands  he 

strook. 
While  from  his  breast  these  dreadful  accents  broke. 

Ye  gods  1  that  o'er  the  gloomy  regions  reign. 
Where  guilty  spirits  feel  eternal  pain  ; 
Thou,  sable  Styx  !  whose  livid  streams  are  roll'd 
Through  dreary  coasts,  which  I  tho'  blind  behold  : 
Tisiphone,  that  oft  hast  heard  my  pi-ayer, 
Assist,  if  <£dipus  deserve  thy  care  ! 
If  you  received  me  from  Jocasta's  womb, 
And  nursed  the  hope  of  mischiefs  yet  to  come  ; 
If  leavmg  Polybus,  I  took  my  way. 
To  Cyrrha's  temple  on  that  fatal  day. 
When  by  the  son  the  trembling  father  died. 
Where  the  three  roads  the  Phocian  fields  divide : 
If  I  the  Sphinx's  riddles  durst  explain. 
Taught  by  thyself  to  win  the  promised  reign  : 
If  wretched  I,  by  baleful  furies  led. 
With  monstrous  mixture  stain'd  my  mother's  bed, 
For  hell  and  thee  begot  an  impious  brood. 
And  with  full  lust  those  horrid  joys  renew'd  ; 
Then  self-condemn'd  to  shades  of  endless  night, 
Forced  from  these  orbs  the  bleeding  balls  of  sight ; 
Oh  hear  1  and  aid  the  vengeance  I  require. 
If  worthy  thee,  and  what  thou  might'st  inspire. 
My  sons  their  old,  unhappy  sire  despise, 
Spoil'd  of  his  kingdom,  and  deprived  of  eyes ; 
Guideless  I  wander,  unregarded  mourn, 
While  these  exalt  their  sceptres  o'er  my  urn  ; 
These  sons,  ye  gods  I  who  with  flagitious  pride 
Insult  my  darkness,  and  my  groans  deride. 
Art  thou  a  father,  unregarding  Jove  ! 
And  sleeps  thy  thunder  in  tho  realms  above  I 
Thou  fuiy,  then,  some  lasting  curse  entail. 
Which  o'er  their  children's  children  sluill  prevail : 
Place  on  their  heads  that  crown  distain'd  with  gore, 
Which  these  dire  hands  from  my  slain  father  tore  ; 
Go  I  and  a  parent's  heavy  curses  bear  ; 
Break  all  the  bonds  of  nature,  and  prepare 
Their  kindred  souls  to  mutual  hate  and  war. 
Give  them  to  dare,  what  I  might  wish  to  see. 
Blind  as  I  am,  some  glorious  villauy ! 
Soon  shalt  thou  find,  if  thou  but  arm  tlieir  handsy 
Their  ready  guilt  preventing  thy  commands : 
Could'st  thou  some  great,  proportion'd  mischief 
frame. 

They'd  prove  the  father  from  whose  loins  they 
came. 
The  fury  heard,  while  on  Cocj-tus'  brink, 
Her  snakes  untied,  sulphureous  waters  drink ; 
But  at  the  summons  roll'd  her  eyes  around. 
And  snatch'd  the  starting  8eri)ents  from  the  ground. 

*  Parthenopciuw 
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Not  half  80  Bwiftlj  shoots  along  in  air 
The  gliding  lightning,  or  descending  star. 
Through  crowds  of  airy  riiades  she  wingM  her 

flight. 
And  dark  dominions  of  the  silent  night ; 
Swift  as  she  pass'd  the  flitting  ghoRts  withdrew, 
And  the  pale  spectres  trembled  at  her  view : 
To  the  iron  gates  of  Teonarus  she  flies, 
There  spreads  her  dusky  pinions  to  the  skies. 
The  day  beheld,  and  sickening  at  the  sight, 
Veird  her  fair  glories  in  the  shades  of  night. 
Afl'righted  Atlas,  on  the  distant  shore, 
Trembled,  and  shook  the  heavens  and  gods  he  bore. 
Now  from  beneath  Malea's  airy  height 
Aloft  she  sprung,  and  steerM  to  Thebes  her  flight ; 
With  eager  speed  the  well-known  journey  took^ 
Nor  here  regrets  the  hell  she  late  forsook. 
A  hundred  snakes  her  gloomy  visage  shade, 
A  hundred  serpents  guard  her  horrid  head, 
In  her  sunk  eyeballs  dreadful  meteors  glow : 
Such  rays  from  Phoebe's  bloody  circle  flow, 
When  labouring  with  strong  cliarms,  she  Bhoots 

from  high 
A  fiery  gleam,  and  reddens  all  the  sky. 
Blood  stain 'd  her  cheeks,  and  from  her  mouth 

there  came 
Blue  steaming  poisons,  and  a  length  of  flame. 
From  ever}'  blast  of  her  contagious  breath 
Famine  and  drought  proceed,  and  plagues,  and 

death. 
A  robe  obscene  was  o'er  her  shoulders  tlirown, 
A  dress  by  fates  and  furies  worn  alone. 
She  toss'd  her  meagre  arms ;  her  better  hand 
In  waving  circles  whirl'd  a  funeral  brand : 
A  serpent  from  her  left  was  seen  to  rear 
His  flaming  crest,  and  lash  the  yielding  air. 

But  when  the  fury  took  her  stand  on  high. 
Where  vast  Cithceron's  top  salutes  the  sky, 
A  hiss  from  all  the  snaky  tire  went  round : 
The  dreadful  signal  all  the  rocks  rebound, 
And  through  the  Achaian  cities  send  the  sound. 
CEte,  with  high  Parnassus,  heard  the  voice ;       * 
Eurotas'  banks  remurmur'd  to  the  noise ; 
Again  Leucothol^  shook  at  these  alarms, 
And  press*d  Palscmon  closer  in  her  arms. 
Headlong  from  thence  the  glowing  fury  springs, 
And  o'er  the  Theban  palace  spreads  her  wings, 
Once  more  invades  the  guilty  dome,  and  shrouds 
Its  bright  pavilions  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 
Straight  with  the  rage  of  all  their  race  possessed. 
Stung  to  the  soul,  the  brothers  start  from  rest. 
And  all  their  furies  wake  within  their  breast. 
Their  tortured  minds  repining  Envy  tears. 
And  Hate,  engcnder'd  by  suspicious  fears : 
And  sacred  thirst  of  sway ;  and  all  the  ties 
Of  Nature  broke  ;  and  royal  perjuries; 
And  impotent  Desire  to  reign  alone. 
That  scorns  the  dull  reversion  of  a  throne ; 
Each  would  the  sweets  of  sovereign  rule  devour. 
While  Discord  waits  upon  divided  power. 

As  stublwm  steers  by  brawny  plowmen  broke. 
And  join'd  reluctant  to  the  galling  yoke. 
Alike  disdain  with  ser\'ile  necks  to  bear 
The  unwonted  weight,  or  drag  the  crooked  share, 
But  rend  the  reins,  and  bound  a  different  way, 
And  all  the  furrows  in  confusion  lay : 
Such  was  the  discord  of  the  royal  pair. 
Whom  fury  drove  precipitate  to  war. 
In  vain  the  chiefs  contrived  a  specious  way 
To  gorcm  Thebes  by  their  alternate  sway : 


Unjust  decree  I  while  this  enjo\'B  the  btate. 
That  mourns  in  exile  his  unequal  fate. 
And  the  short  monarch  of  a  hasty  year 
Foresees  with  anguish  his  returning  heir. 
Thus  did  the  league  their  impious  arms  restrain, 
But  scarce  subsisted  to  the  second  reign. 

Yet  then,  no  proud  as])iring  piles  were  raised. 
No  fretted  roofs  with  polish'd  metals  blazed ; 
No  laboured  columns  in  long  order  placed. 
No  Grecian  stone  the  pompous  arches  graced ; 
No  nightly  bands  in  glittering  armour  wait 
Before  the  sleepless  tyrant's  guarded  gate ; 
No  chargers  then  were  wrought  in  bumish'd  gold, 
Nor  silver  vases  took  the  forming  mould ; 
Nor  gems  on  bowls  emboss'd  were  seen  to  shine, 
Blaze  on  the  brims,  and  sparkle  in  the  wine — 
Say,  wretched  rivals  1  what  provokes  your  rage ! 
Say,  to  what  end  your  impious  arms  engage  t 
Not  all  bright  Phoebus  views  in  early  mom. 
Or  when  his  eyening  beams  the  west  adorn. 
When  the  south  glows  with  his  meridian  ray. 
And  the  cold  north  receives  a  fainter  day ; 
For  crimes  like  these,  not  all  those  realms  sufikx, 
Were  all  those  realms  the  guilty  victor's  prize  1 

But  fortune  now  (the  lots  of  empire  thrown) 
Decrees  to  proud  Eteocles  the  crown : 
What  joys,  oh  tyrant  I  swell'd  thy  soul  that  day, 
When  all  were  slaves  thou  couldst  around  sarvev, 
Pleased  to  behold  unbounded  power  thy  own. 
And  singly  fill  a  f^Lt'd  and  envied  throne ! 

But  the  vile  vulgar,  ever  discontent, 
Tlieir  growing  fears  in  secret  murmurs  vent ; 
Still  prone  to  change,  though  still  the  slaves  of  state, 
And  sure  the  monarch  whom  they  liave,  to  liate ; 
New  lords  they  madly  make,  then  tamely  bear, 
And  softly  curse  the  tyrants  whom  they  fear. 
And  one  of  those  who  groan  beneath  the  sway 
Of  kings  imposed,  and  grudgingly  obey, 
(Whom  envy  to  die  great,  and  vulgar  spite 
With  scandal  arm'd,  the  ignoble  mind's  delight) 
Exclaim'd — 0  Thebes  1  for  thee  wliat  fates  renuun, 
What  woes  attend  this  inauspicious  reign ! 
Must  we,  alas  1  our  doubtful  necks  prepare, 
Each  haughty  master's  yoke  by  turns  to  b<»r, 
And  still  to  change  whom  changed  We  still  mint 

fear? 
These  now  control  a  wretched  people's  late. 
These  can  divide,  and  these  reverse  the  state : 
Even  Fortune  rules  no  more ! — O  servile  land. 
Where  exiled  tyrants  still  by  turns  command ! 
Thou  sire  of  gods  and  men,  imperial  Jove ! 
Is  this  the  eternal  doom  decreed  above ! 
On  thy  own  oflspring  hast  thou  fix'd  this  fate. 
From  the  first  birth  of  our  unhappy  state ; 
When  banish 'd  Cadmus,  wandering  o'er  the  maiB) 
For  lost  Europa  search 'd  the  world  in  vain. 
And  fated  in  Boeotian  fields  to  found 
A  rising  empire  on  a  foreign  ground, 
First  raised  our  walls  on  that  ill-omen'd  plaiB« 
Where  earth-bom  brothers  were  by  brothers  dlaio! 
What  lofty  looks  the  unrival'd  monarch  bean! 
How  all  the  tyrant  in  his  face  appears ! 
What  sullen  fury  clouds  his  scornful  brow  1 
Gods !  how  his  eyes  with  threatening  ardonr^ov! 
Can  this  imperious  lord  forget  to  reign. 
Quit  all  his  stat«,  descend,  and  serve  again! 
Yet  who,  before,  more  popularly  bow'd ! 
Who  more  propitious  to  the  suppliant  crowd! 
Patient  of  right,  familiar  in  the  throne ! 
What  wonder  then !  he  was  not  then  akme. 
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tched  we,  a  vile,  submiflsive  train, 

oe's  tame  fools,  and  slaves  in  every  reign ! 

when  t«ix)  winds  with  rival  force  contend, 

iray  and  that,  the  wavering  sails  they  bend, 

!  freezing  Boreas  and  black  Eurus  blow, 

lere,  now  there,  the  reeling  vessel  throw : 

on  each  side,  alas !  our  tottering  state 

all  the  fury  of  resistless  fate, 

bubtful  still,  and  still  distracted  stands, 

(  that  prince  threatens,  and  while  this  com- 

lands. 

1  now  the  almighty  father  of  the  gods 

■nes  a  council  in  the  blest  abodes : 

1  the  bright  recesses  of  the  skies, 

o*er  the  rolling  heavens,  a  mansion  lies, 

ice,  fiur  below,  the  gods  at  onoe  survey 

eahns  of  rising  and  declining  day, 

Jl  the  extended  space  of  earth,  and  air,  and 

ea. 

n  the  midst,  and  on  a  starry  throne, 

laiesty  of  heaven  superior  shone ; 

e  he  look'd,  and  gave  an  an-ful  nod, 

Jl  the  trembling  spheres  confessed  the  god. 

ve's  assent  the  deities  around 

emn  state  the  consistory  crown'd. 

a  long  order  of  inferior  powers 

id  from  hills,  and  plains,  and  shady  bowers ; 

from  whose  urns  the  rolling  rivers  flow ; 
hose  that  give  the  wandeiing  winds  to  blow : 
all  their  rage,  and  even  their  murmurs  cease, 
lacred  silence  reigns,  and  universal  peace, 
ning  synod  of  majestic  gods 
wiw  new  lustre  the  di\'ine  abodes ; 
en  seems  improved  with  a  superior  ray, 
he  bright  arch  reflects  a  double  day. 
lonarcn  then  his  solemn  silence  brok^ 
till  creation  listen'd  while  he  spoke, 
■acred  accent  bears  eternal  weight, 
isch  irrevocable  word  is  fate. 
w  long  shall  man  the  wrath  of  heaven  defy, 
orce  unwilling  vengeance  from  the  sky  I 
ce  confederate  into  crimes,  that  prove 
iphant  o'er  the  eluded  rage  of  Jove  I 
vearied  arm  can  scarce  the  bolt  sustain, 
inregarded  thunder  rolls  in  vain : 
'erlabour'd  Cyclops  from  his  task  retires ; 
Eolian  forge  exhausted  of  its  flres. 
>is  I  suffered  Phoebus'  steeds  to  stray, 
he  mad  ruler  to  misguide  the  day  ; 

the  wide  earth  to  heaps  of  a«hes  tum'd, 
leaven  itself  the  wand 'ring  chariot  bum*d. 
lis,  my  brother  of  the  waterj'  reign 
ied  the  impetuous  sluices  of  the  main : 
imes  consumed,  and  billows  raged  in  vain, 
aces  now,  allied  to  Jove,  oflend ; 
ni^  these,  see  Jove  himself  descend. 
Iieban  kings  their  line  from  Cadmus  trace, 
godlike  Perseus  those  of  Argive  race. 
>py  Cadmus'  fate  who  does  not  know, 
be  long  series  of  succeeding  woe  I 
ift  the  furies,  from  the  deeps  of  night, 
,  and  mix'd  with  men  in  mortal  fight : 
Kulting  mother,  stain'd  with  filial  blood ; 
ivafe  hunter  and  the  haunted  wood ! 
Lreral  banquet  why  should  I  proclaim, 
Times  Uiat  grieve  the  trembling  gods  to 
ame! 

recount  the  sins  of  these  profane, 
m  would  sink  into  the  western  main, 
iaiiig  gild  the  radiant  east  again. 


Have  we  not  seen  (the  blood  of  Laius  shed) 
The  murdering  son  ascend  his  parent's  bed. 
Through  violated  nature  force  his  way. 
And  stain  the  sacred  womb  where  once  he  lay  I 
Yet  now  in  darkness  and  despair  he  groans. 
And  for  the  crimes  of  guilty  fate  atones ; 
His  sons  with  scorn  their  eyeless  father  view. 
Insult  his  wounds,  and  make  them  bleed  anew. 
Thy  curse,  0  (Edipus !  just  Heaven  alarms. 
And  sets  the  avenging  thunderer  in  arms. 
I  from  the  root  thy  guilty  race  will  tear. 
And  give  the  nations  to  the  waste  of  war. 
Adrastus  soon,  with  gods  averse,  shall  join 
In  dire  alliance  with  the  Theban  line ; 
Hence  strife  shall  rise,  and  mortal  war  succeed ; 
The  guilty  realms  of  Tantalus  shall  bleed ; 
Fix'd  is  their  doom ;  this  all-remembering  breast 
Yet  harbours  vengeance  for  the  tyrant's  feast. 

He  said ;  and  thus  the  queen  of  heaven  retum'd 
(With  sudden  grief  her  labouring  bosom  bum'd) : 
Musi  I,  whose  cares  Phoroneus'  towers  defend. 
Must  I,  O  Jove !  in  bloody  wars  contend  1 
Thou  know'st  those  regions  my  protection  claim, 
Glorious  in  arms,  in  riches,  and  in  fame : 
Though  there  the  fair  Egyptian  heifer  fed. 
And  mere  deluded  Argus  slept,  and  bled  ; 
Though  there  the  brazen  tower  was  storm 'd  of  old. 
When  Jove  descended  in  almighty  gold : 
Yet  I  can  pardon  those  obscurer  rapes. 
Those  bashful  crimes  disguised  in  borrow'd  shapes ; 
But  Thebes,  where  shining  in  celestial  charms 
Thou  camest  triumphant  to  a  mortal's  arms, 
When  all  thy  glories  o'er  her  limbs  were  spread, 
And  blazing  lightnings  danced  around  her  bed ; 
Cuxsed  Thebes  the  vengeance  it  deserves,  may 

prove — 
Ah  why  should  Argos  feel  the  rage  of  Jove! 
Yet  since  thou  wilt  thy  sister-queen  control, 
Since  still  the  lust  of  discord  fires  thy  soul. 
Go,  raze  my  Samos,  let  Mycene  fall. 
And  level  witli  the  dust  the  Spartan  wall ; 
No  more  let  mortals  Juno's  power  invoke, 
Her  fanes  no  more  with  eastern  incense  smoke 
Nor  victims  sink  beneath  the  sacred  stroke ; 
But  to  your  Isis  all  my  rites  transfer. 
Let  altars  blaze  and  temples  smoke  for  her ; 
For  her,  through  Egypt's  fruitful  clime  renown'd. 
Let  weeping  NUus  hear  the  timbrel  sound. 
But  if  thou  must  reform  the  stubborn  times. 
Avenging  on  the  sons  the  father's  crimes. 
And  from  the  long  records  of  distant  age 
Derive  incitements  to  renew  thy  rage ; 
Say,  from  what  period  then  has  Jove  design'd 
To  date  his  vengeance ;  to  what  bounds  confined? 
Begin  from  thence,  where  first  Alpheus  hides 
His  wandering  stream,  and  through  the  briny 

tides 
Unmix'd  to  his  Sicilian  river  glides. 
Thy  own  Arcadians  there  the  thunder  claim. 
Whose  impious  rites  disgrace  thy  mighty  name ; 
Who  raise  thy  temples  where  the  chariot  stood 
Of  fierce  (Euomaus,  defiled  with  blood ; 
Where  once  his  steeds  their  savage  banquet  found, 
And  hunum  bones  yet  whiten  all  the  ground. 
Say,  can  those  honours  please ;  and  canst  thou  love 
Presumptuous  Crete,  that  boasts  the  tomb  of  Jove  I 
And  shall  not  Tantalus's  kingdoms  share 
Thy  wife  and  sister's  tutelary  care  1 
Reverse,  0  Jove,  thy  too  severe  decree. 
Nor  doom  to  war  a  race  derived  from  thee  : 
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On  impicMis  realms  and  harbaroiM  kings  impose 
Thy  plai^ues,  snd  cane  them  with  such  sons^  as 

Thus,  in  reproach  and  pra^-er,  the  queen  ex- 
prei»}*d 
The  rag*-  and  ffrief  eontoiidini  in  her  breast. 
Unmove«l  n-main'd  ihu  nili-r  «if  the  sky, 
And  frriiii  hLs  ihr^^ne  n.-lumM  thia  Ktfm  reply  -. 
Twaft  thus  I  d<.-cm*d  thy  haughty  hiuI  would  bear 
The  dire,  though  jurt,  rev*.- n^c  which  I  pre|«are 
Against  a  nation  thy  peculiar  care : 
No  Icfw  Dione  might  for  Thehc'S  contend, 
Nor  Bacchus  less  his  native  town  defend^ 
Yet  these  in  silence  nee  the  fates  fulfil 
Their  work,  and  reverence  our  superior  will. 
For  by  the  black  infernal  Styx  I  swear, 
(That'dreadful  oath  which  binds  the  Thunderer) 
Tis  fix'd ;  the  irrevocable  doom  of  Jove ; 
No  force  can  bend  nie,  no  {Mtrsuasion  move. 
Haste  then,  Cyllenins,  thrr>uch  the  liquid  air ; 
Gro,  mount  the  winds,  and  to  the  shades  repair ; 
Bid  hell's  bburk  monarch  my  commands  obey. 
And  fpve  up  Laius  to  the  realms  of  day, 
Whose  ghost  yet  shivering  on  Cocytus*  sand, 
Ex|)ects  its  passage  to  the  further  strand : 
Let  the  pale  sire  revisit  Thebes,  and  bear 
These  pleasing  orders  to  the  t^Tant's  ear ; 
That  from  his  exiled  brother,  swcU'd  with  pride 
Of  foreign  forces,  and  his  Argive  bride. 
Almighty  Jove  comnuinds  him  to  detain 
The  promised  empire,  and  alternate  reign : 
Be  this  the  cause  of  more  than  m(»rtal  hate : 
The  rest,  succe<Mling  times  shall  rii>en  into  fate. 

The  god  obeys,  and  to  his  feet  applies 
Those  golden  wings  that  cut  the  yielding  skies. 
His  ample  liat  his  beamy  locks  overspread, 
And  veiled  the  starry  glories  of  his  head. 
He  seized  the  wand  that  causes  sleep  to  fly. 
Or,  in  soft  slumbi*rs,  seals  the  wakeful  eye ; 
That  drives  the  dead  to  dark  Tartarean  coasts. 
Or  back  to  life  compels  the  wandenng  ghosts. 
Thus,   through  the  parting  clouds,   the  son  of 

May 
Wings  on  the  whistling  winds  his  rapid  way ; 
Now  smoothly  steers  through  air  his  equal  flight. 
Now  springs  aloft,  and  towers  the  ethereal  height; 
Then  wheeling  down  the  steep  of  heaven  he  flies. 
And  draws  a  radiant  circle  o'er  the  skies. 

Meantime  the  banish'd  Pohoiices  roves 
(His Thebes  abandoned)  through  the  Aonian  groves, 
while  future  realms  nis  wandering  thoughts  de- 

light. 
His  daily  vision  and  his  dream  by  night ; 
Forbidden'Thcbes  appears  before  his  eye. 
From  whence  he  sees  his  absent  brother  fly. 
With  transport  views  the  airy  rule  his  own. 
And  swells  on  an  imaginary  throne. 
Fain  would  he  cast  a  tedious  ago  away, 
And  live  out  all  in  one  triumphant  day. 
He  chides  the  lazy  progress  of  the  sun. 
And  bids  the  year  with  swifter  motion  run. 
With  anxious  hopes  his  craving  mind  is  toss'd. 
And  all  his  joys  in  length  of  wishes  lost. 

The  hero  then  resolves  his  course  to  bend 
Where  ancient  Danaus'  fruitful  fields  extend. 
And  famed  Mycene's  lofty  towers  ascend, 
(Where  late  the  sun  did  Atreus'  crimes  detest. 
And  disappeared  in  horror  of  the  feast) 

*  Etoocles  and  Pulynlccs. 


And  now  by  chance,  by  late,  or  furies  led. 
From  Bacchus*  consecrated  caves  he  fled. 
Where  the  shrill  cries  of  frantic  matrons  sound. 
And  Penthens*  blood  enrich'd  the  rising  ground. 
Then  sees  Cithorron  towering  oVr  the  plain. 
And  thence  declining  sontiv  to  the  main. 
NfXl  to  the  bounds  of  Ni!«u>'  realm  rejiairs. 
Where  treachtrous  ijcylla  cut  the  purjile  hairs : 
The  lianging  clifis  of  So^Ton's  rock  explores, 
And  hears  the  murmurs  of  the  ditfcrent  shores : 
Passes  the  strait  that  {tarts  the  foaming  seas. 
And  stately  Corinth's  pltrasing  site  sur\'e\-8. 

'T«'as  now  the  time  when  Phcebus  yields  to 

night. 
And  rising  C\-nthia  sheds  her  silver  light. 
Wide  o*er  the  world  in  solenm  pomp  she  drew 
Her  air%*  dmriot  hung  with  pi^^irly  dew ; 
All  birds  and  beasts  lie  husird ;  sleep  steals  away 
The  wild  desires  of  men,  and  toils  of  day. 
And  brings,  descending  through  the  ulent  air, 
A  sweet  forgetfulness  of  human  care. 
Yet  no  Tvd  clouds,  with  golden  borders  gay. 
Promise  the  skies  the  bright  return  of  day ; 
No  faint  reflections  of  the  distant  light 
Streak  with  long  gleams  the  scattering  shades  d 

night : 
From  the  damp  earth  import*  ious  vapours  rise. 
Increase  the  dax4uiess,  and  involve  the  skies. 
At  once  the  rushing  winds  with  roaring  sound 
Burst  from  the  .^lian  caves,  and  rend  tlie  ground| 
With  equal  rage  their  airy  quarrel  try. 
And  win  by  turns  tlie  kingdom  of  the  sky : 
But  with  a  thicker  night  black  Auster  shrouds 
The  heavens,  and  drives  on  heaps  the  rolling  clouds, 
From  whose  dark  womb  a  rattling  tempest  pours, 
Which  the  cold  north  congeals  to  haily  showers. 
From  pole  to  pole  the  thunder  roars  aloud. 
And  broken  lightnings  flash  from  every  cloud. 
Now  smokes  with  showers  the  misty  mountatn- 

ground,  « 

And  floated  fields  lie  undistinguish'd  round. 
The  Tnachian  streams  with  headlong  fury  ran. 
And  Erasinus  rolls  a  deluge  on : 
The  foaming  Lema  swells  above  its  bounds, 
And  spreads  its  ancient  poisons  o'er  the  grounds: 
Where  late  was  dust,  now  rapid  torrents  play, 
Rush  through  the  mounds,  and  bear  the'dama 

awav : 
Old  limbs  of  trees,  from  crackling  forests  torn. 
Are  whirl'd  in  air,  and  on  the  winds  are  borne : 
The  storm  the  dark  Lycsean  groves  display'd, 
And  first  to  light  exposed  the  sacred  sluule. 
The  intrepid  Theban  hears  the  bursting  sky. 
Sees  yawning  rocks  in  massy  fragments  fly. 
And  views  astonish'd,  from  the  hills  afar, 
The  floods  descending,  and  the  watery  war. 
That,  driven  by  storms,  and  pouring  o'er  the  plain, 
Swept  herds,  and  hinds,  and  houses  to  the  main. 
Through  the  brown  horrors  of  the  night  he  fled, 
Nor  knows,  amazed,  what  doubtful  path  to  tread ; 
His  brother's  image  to  his  mind  appears. 
Inflames  his  heart  with  rage,  and  wings  his  feet 

with  fears. 
So  fares  a  sailor  on  the  stormy  main, 
When  clouds  ctmceal  Bootes'  golden  wain. 
When  not  a  star  its  friendly  lustre  keeps, 
Nor  trembling  Cynthia  glimmers  on  the  deeps ; 
He  dn>ads  the  rocks,  and  shoals,  and  seas,  and 

skies, 
While  thunder  roars,  and  lightning  round  him  flies. 
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'e  the  chief,  on  every  side  distress'd, 
)  courage  with  his  toils  increased  ; 
lad  shield  opposed,  he  forced  his  way 
ikest  woods,  and  roused  the  beasts  of 

d,  where  from  Larissa's  height 
;  walls  reflect  a  glancing  light : 

I  haste  the  Theban  hero  flies ; 
Lema's  poisonous  water  lies, 
symna^s  grove  and  temple  rise : 

e  gates  which  then  unguarded  lay, 
egal  palace  bent  his  way ; 
marble,  spent  with  toil,  he  lies, 

II  pleasing  slumbers  seal  his  eyes, 
here  his  liappy  people  sways, 
dm  peace  in  his  declining  da^'S, 
parents  of  descent  divine, 

md  Phoebus  graced  his  noble  line : 
not  crown'd  his  wishes  with  a  son, 
daughters  heir'd  his  state  and  throne, 
do  (wondrous  to  relate  I 
1  pierce  into  the  depths  of  fate !) 
'  Expect  thy  sons  on  Argos'  shore^ 
a  and  a  bristly  boar." 
volved  in  his  paternal  breast, 
>n  his  heart,  and  broke  his  r^ ; 
imphiaraus,  lay  hid  from  thee, 
/d  in  fate,  and  dark  futurity, 
care  and  prophet's  art  were  vain, 
i  the  predicting  god  ordain. 
s  Tydeus,  whose  ill-fated  hand 
s  brother,  leaves  his  native  land, 
rith  horror  in  the  shades  of  night, 
e  thick  deserts  headlong  urged  his 

fury  of  the  tempest  driven, 

ihelter  from  the  inclement  heaven, 

fate,  the  Theban's  steps  he  treads, 

Argos'  open  court  succeeds. 

s  the  chiefs  from  different  lands  resort 

'  realms,  and  hospitable  court ; 

rvej-s  his  guests  with  curious  eyes, 

heir  arms  and  habit  with  surprise. 

ow  skin  the  Theban  wears, 

nane,  and  rough  with  curling  hairs ; 

cnplo^'^d  Alcides'  youthful  toils, 

-n'd  with  Nemea's  dreadful  spoils. 

f  hide,  of  Calydonian  breed, 

aly  shoulders  overspread. 

tusks,  erect  his  bristles  stood, 

ride  and  terror  of  the  wood. 

th  the  sight,  and  fix'd  in  deep  amaze, 

e  accomplish 'd  oracle  surveys, 

>llo's  vocal  caves,  and  owns 

godhead,  and  his  future  sons. 

bosom  secret  transports  reign, 

lorror  shoots  through  every  vein, 

e  lifts  his  hands,  erects  his  sight, 

(Tokes  the  silent  queen  of  night. 

f  shades,  beneath  whose  gloomy  reign 

d  arch  glows  nnth  the  starry  train : 

;  cares  of  heaven  and  earth  allay, 

]uicken*d  by  the  inspiring  ray, 

w  vigour  with  the  rising  day. 

freest  me  from  my  doubtful  state, 
d  wilder'd  in  the  maze  of  fate ! 
till,  oh  goddess  I  in  our  aid ; 

Arm  those  omens  thou  hast  made, 
ime  our  annual  rites  will  pay, 
Jtars  sacriflces  lay ; 


The  sable  flock  shall  fall  beneath  the  stroke. 
And  fill  thy  temples  with  a  grateful  smoke. 
Hail,  faithful  Tripos !  hail,  yo  dark  abodes 
Of  awful  Pha'bus :  I  confess  the  gods ! 

Thus,  seized  with  sacred  fear,  the  monarch  pray'd ; 
Then  to  his  inner  court  the  guests  conveyed ; 
Where  yet  thin  fumes  from  dymg  sparks  arise, 
And  dust  yet  white  upon  each  altar  lies. 
The  relics  of  a  former  sacrifice. 
The  king  once  more  the  solenm  rites  requires, 
And  bids  renew  the  feasts,  and  wake  the  fires. 
His  train  obey,  while  all  the  courts  around 
With  noisy  care  and  various  tumnlt  sound. 
Embroider'd  purple  clothes  the  golden  beds  ; 
This  slave  the  floor,  and  that  the  table  spreads ; 
A  third  dispels  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
And  fills  depending  lamps  with  beams  of  Hght. 
Here  loaves  in  canisters  are  piled  on  high. 
And  there  in  flames  the  slaughtered  victims  fry. 
Sublime  in  regal  state  Adrastus  shone, 
Sb^tch'd  on  rich  carpets  on  his  ivory  throne ; 
A  lofty  couch  receives  each  princely  guest ; 
Around,  at  awful  distance,  wait  the  rest. 

And  now  the  king,  his  royal  feast  to  grace, 
Acestis  calls,  the  guardian  of  his  race, 
Who  first  their  youth  in  arts  of  virtue  train 'd, 
And  their  ripe  years  in  modest  grace  maintained. 
Then  softly  whisper'd  in  her  faithful  ear. 
And  bade  his  daughters  at  the  rites  appear. 
When  from  the  close  apartments  of  the  night, 
The  royal  nymphs  approach  divinely  bright ; 
Such  was  Diana's,  such  Minerva's  face ; 
Nor  shine  their  beauties  with  superior  grace. 
But  that  in  these  a  milder  charm  endears. 
And  less  of  terror  in  their  looks  appears, 
As  on  the  heroes  first  they  cast  their  eyes. 
O'er  their  fair  cheeks  the  glowing  blushes  rise. 
Their  downcast  looks  a  decent  shame  confess'd. 
Then  on  their  father's  reverend  features  rest. 

The  banquet  done,  the  monarch  gives  the  sign 
To  fill  the  goblet  high  with  sparkling  wine, 
Which  Danaus  used  in  sacred  rites  of  old. 
With  sculpture  graced,  and  rough  with  rising 

gold. 
Here  to  the  clouds  victorious  Perseus  flies. 
Medusa  seems  to  move  her  languid  eyes, 
And,  even  in  gold,  turns  paler  as  she  dies. 
There  from  the  chase  Jove's  towering  eagle  bears, 
On  golden  wings,  the  Phrygian  to  the  stars : 
Still  as  he  rises  in  the  ethereal  height. 
His  native  mountains  lessen  to  his  sight ; 
While  all  his  sad  companions  upward  gaze, 
Fix'd  on  the  glorious  scene  in  wild  amaze ; 
And  the  swift  hounds,  affrighted  as  he  flies. 
Run  to  the  shade,  and  bark  against  the  skies. 

This  golden  bowl  with  ^nerous  juice  was  crown'd. 
The  first  libations  sprinkled  on  the  ground, 
Bv  turns  on  each  celestial  power  they  call ; 
With  Phoebus'  name  resounds  the  vaulted  hall. 
The  courtly  train,  the  strangers,  and  the  rest, 
Crown'd  with  chaste  laurel,  and  with  garlands 

dress'd. 
While  rich  with  gums  the  fuming  altars  blaze. 
Salute  the  god  in  numerous  h^mns  of  praise. 

Then  thus  the  king :  Perhaps,  my  noble  guests. 
These  honour'd  altars,  and  these  annual  feasts 
To  bright  Apollo's  awful  name  design'd, 
Unknown,  with  wonder  may  perplex  your  mind. 
Great  was  the  cause ;  our  old  solemnities 
From  no  blind  zeal,  or  fond  tradition  rise ; 
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But  laTed  firom  dnath,  our  Argives  yearly  pay 
Tlieae  grateful  honours  to  the  god  of  Day. 

When  by  a  thousand  darts  the  Python  slain 
With  orbs  unroll'd  lay  covering  all  the  plain, 
(Transfix'd  as  o'er  Castalia's  streams  he  hung. 
And  suck'd  new  poisons  with  his  triple  tongue) 
To  Argos'  realms  the  victor  god  resorts. 
And  enters  old  Crotopus'  humble  courts. 
This  rural  prince  one  only  daughter  blest. 
That  all  the  charms  of  blooming  youth  possessM ; 
Fair  was  her  face,  and  spotless  was  her  mind. 
Where  filial  love  with  virgin  sweetness  join*d. 
Happy !  and  happy  still  she  might  have  proved^ 
Were  she  less  beautiful,  or  less  beloved ! 
But  Phoebus  loved,  and  on  the  flowery  side 
Of  Nemea's  stream,  the  yielding  fair  enjoy'd : 
Now,  ere  ten  moons  their  orb  with  light  adorn. 
The  illustrious  offspring  of  the  god  was  bom. 
The  nymph,  her  father's  anger  to  evade. 
Retires  from  Argos  to  the  sylvan  shade ; 
To  woods  and  wilds  the  pleasing  burden  bears. 
And  trusts  her  infant  to  a  shepherd's  cares. 

How  mean  a  fate,  unhappy  child,  is  thine ! 
Ah  how  unworthy  those  of  race  divine ! 
On  flowery  herbs  in  some  green  covert  laid. 
His  bed  the  ground,  his  canopy  the  shade. 
He  mixes  with  the  bleating  lambs  his  erics, 
While  the  rude  swain  his  rural  music  tries 
To  call  soft  slumbers  on  his  infant  eyes. 
Yet  even  in  those  obscure  abodes  to  live, 
Was  more,  alas !  than  cruel  fate  would  ^ve ; 
For  on  the  grassy  venlure  as  he  lay, 
And  breathed  the  freshness  of  the  early  day, 
Devouring  dogs  the  helpless  infant  tore. 
Fed  on  his  trembling  limbs,  and  lapp'd  the  gore. 
The  astonish'd  mother,  when  the  rumour  came. 
Forgets  her  father,  and  neglects  her  fanie. 
With  loud  complaints  she  fills  the  yielding  air. 
And  beats  her  breast,  and  rends  her  flowing  hair ; 
Then  wild  with  anguish  to  her  sire  she  flies, 
Demands  the  scnti>nce,  and  contented  dies. 

But  touch'd  with  sorrow  for  the  dead  too  late^ 
The  raging  god  prepares  to  avenge  her  fate. 
He  sends  a  monster,  horrible  and  fell, 
Begot  by  furies  in  the  depths  of  hell. 
The  pest  a  virgin's  face  and  bosom  bears ; 
High  on  a  crown  a  rising  snake  appears. 
Guards  her  black  front,  and  liisses  in  her  hairs : 
About  the  realm  she  walks  her  dreadful  round. 
When  night  with   sable  wings  o'erspreads  ttie 

ground. 
Devours  young  babes  before  their  parents'  eyei^ 
And  feeds  and  thrives  on  public  miseries. 

But  generous  rage  the  bold  Chorcobus  warmi^ 
ChorcBbus,  famed  for  virtue,  as  for  arms ; 
Some  few  like  him,  inspired  with  martial  flame. 
Thought  a  short  life  well  lost  for  endless  fame. 
These,  where  two  ways  in  equal  parts  divide. 
The  direful  monster  from  afar  descried  ; 
Two  bleeding  babes  depending  at  her  side ; 
Whose  panting  vitals,  warm  with  life,  she  draws. 
And  in  their  hearts  embrues  her  cruel  claws. 
The  youths  surround  her  with  extended  spears ; 
But  brave  Chorosbus  in  the  front  appears. 
Deep  in  her  breast  he  plunged  his  shining  sword, 
And  hell's  dire  monster  back  to  hell  restored. 
The  Inachians  view  the  slain  with  vast  surprise. 
Her  twisting  volumes  and  her  rolling  eyes. 
Her  spotted  breast,  and  gaping  womb  embrued 
Witl«  livid  poison,  and  our  children's  blood. 


The  crowd  in  stupid  wonder  fix'd  appear. 
Pale  even  in  joy,  nor  yet  forget  to  fear. 
Some  with  vast  beams  the  squalid  corpse  engage, 
And  weary  all  the  wild  efforts  of  rage. 
The  birds  obscene,  that  nightly  flock'd  to  taste, 
With  hollow  screeches  fled  the  dire  repitet ; 
And  ravenous  dogs,  allured  by  scented  blood, 
And  starving  wolves,  ran  howling  to  the  wood. 

But  flred  with  rage,  from  cleft  Pamaasiis'  brow 
Avenging  Phoebus  bent  his  deadly  bow. 
And  hissmg  flew  the  feather'd  fates  below : 
A  night  of  sultry  clouds  involved  around 
The  towers,  the  flelds,  and  the  devoted  ground: 
And  now  a  thousand  lives  together  fled. 
Death  with  his  scythe  cut  off  the  fatal  thread. 
And  a  whole  province  in  his  triumph  led. 

But  Phoebus  ask'd  why  noxious  flres  appear. 
And  raging  Sirius  blasts  the  sickly  year  ; 
Demands  weir  lives  by  whom  his  monster  fell, 
And  dooms  a  dreadful  sacrifice  to  hell. 

Blest  be  thy  dust,  and  let  eternal  fame 
Attend  thy  Manes,  and  preserve  thy  name, 
Undaunted  hero  !  who  divinciv  brave. 
In  such  a  cause  disdain'd  thy  life  to  save ; 
But  view'd  the  shrine  with  a  superior  look. 
And  its  upbraided  godhead  thus  bespoke : 

With  piety,  the  soul's  securest  guard. 
And  conscious  virtue,  still  its  own  reward. 
Willing  I  come,  unknowing  how  to  fear ; 
Nor  shalt  thou,  Phoebus,  find  a  suppliant  here. 
Thy  monster's  death  to  me  was  owed  alone, 
And  'tis  a  deed  too  glorious  to  disown. 
Behold  him  here,  for  whom,  so  many  days, 
Impervious  clouds  conoeal'd  thy  suUen  rays ; 
For  whom,  as  Man  no  longer  claim'd  tliy  care. 
Such  numbers  fell  by  pestilential  air  I 
But  if  the  abandon'd  race  of  human  kind 
From  gods  above  no  more  compassion  find ; 
If  such  inclemency  in  heaven  can  dwell. 
Yet  why  must  unoffending  Argos  feel 
The  vengeance  due  to  this  unlucky  st^l ! 
On  me,  on  me,  lot  all  thy  fury  fall. 
Nor  err  from  me,  since  I  deserve  it  all : 
Unless  our  desert  cities  please  thy  ught, 
Or  funeral  flames  reflect  a  grateful  light, 
Discharge  thy  shafts,  this  i«ady  bosom  rend, 
And  to  the  shades  a  ghost  triumphant  send ; 
But  for  my  country  let  my  fate  atone, 
Be  mine  the  vengeance,  as  the  crime  my  own. 

Merit  distress*d,  impartial  Heaven  relieves: 
Unwelcome  life  relenting  Phoebus  gives ; 
For  not  the  vengeful  power,  that  glow'd  with  nge, 
With  such  amazing  virtue  durst  engage. 
The  clouds  dispersed,  Apollo's  wrat^  expired. 
And  from  the  wondering  god  the  unwilling  youth 

retired. 
Thence  we  these  altars  in  his  temple  raise. 
And  offer  annual  honours,  feasts,  and  praise ; 
These  solemn  feasts  propitious  Phoebus  please: 
These  honours,  still  renew'd,  his  ancient  wiatb 
appease. 

But  say,  illustrious  guest,  (adjoin'd  the  King) 
What  name  you  bear,  from  what  high  race  yw 

jpring? 
The  noble  Tydeus  stands  confess'd,  and  known 
Our  neighbour  prince,  and  heir  of  Calydcm. 
Relate  your  fortunes,  while  the  friendly  night 
And  silent  hours  to  various  talk  invite. 

The  Theban  bends  on  earth  his  gloomy  eyei. 
Confused,  and  sadly  thus  at  length  replies: 
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lefle  altars  how  shall  I  proclaim 

WIS  prince)  my  nation,  or  ray  name, 

zh  what  veins  our  ancient  blood  has  roll*d! 

md  tale  for  ever  rest  untold ! 

ropitious  to  a  wretch  unknown, 

I  to  share  in  sorrows  not  your  own  ; 

en  from  Cadmus  I  derive  my  race, 

son,  and  Thebes  my  native  place. 
I  tho  king  (who  felt  his  generous  breast 
with  concern  for  his  unhappy  guest) 
— Ah  why  forbears  the  son  to  name 
<5hed  father  known  too  well  by  fame ! 
lat  delights  around  the  world  to  stray, 
ot  to  take  our  Argos  in  her  way ; 
yee  who  dwell  where  suns  at  distance  roll, 
lem  wilds,  and  freeze  beneath  the  pole  ; 
se  who  tread  the  burning  Libyan  lands, 
tiless  Syrtis  and  the  moving  sands ; 
»w  the  western  sea's  extremest  bounds, 
I  of  Granges  in  their  eastern  grounds ; 
B  the  woes  ot  (Edipus  have  known, 
tes,  your  furies,  and  your  haunted  town. 
e  sons  tfie  parents*  crimes  descend, 
pince  from  those  his  lineage  can  defend  ! 
thy  comfort,  that  'tis  thine  to  efface 
rtuous  acts  thy  ancestor's  disgrace, 
thyself  the  honour  of  thy  race. 
!  the  stars  begin  to  steal  away, 
ne  more  faintly  at  approaching  day ; 
or  the  wine  ;  and  in  your  tuneful  lays 
ore  resound  the  great  Apollo's  praise, 
.ther  Phoebus  I  whether  Lycia's  coast 
>wy  mountain,  thy  bright  presence  boast; 
}r  to  sweet  Castalia  thou  repair, 
the  in  silver  dews  thy  yellow  hair ; 
Bed  to  find  fair  Delos  float  no  more, 

in  Cynthus,  and  the  shady  shore  ; 
ne  thy  seat  in  Ilion's  proud  abodes, 
ning  structures  raised  by  labouring  gods ; 
J  the  bow  and  mortal  shafts  are  borne ; 
1  charms  thy  blooming  youth  adorn  : 
in  the  laws  of  secret  mte  above, 
e  dark  counsels  of  almighty  Jove, 
ne  the  seeds  of  future  war  to  know, 
uige  of  sceptres,  and  impending  woe ; 
direful  meteors  spread  through  glowing  wr 
rails  of  light,  and  shake  their  blazing  hair, 
ge  the  Phrygian  felt,  who  durst  aspire 
el  the  music  of  thy  heavenly  lyre ; 
afts  avenged  lewd  Tit>-us'  guilty  flame, 
imortal  victim  of  thy  mother's  fame ; 
nd  slew  Python,  and  the  dame  who  lost 
imerous  offspring  for  a  fatal  boast, 
egyas'  doom  thy  just  revenge  appears, 
nn'd  to  furies  and  eternal  fears ; 
ws  his  food,  but  dreads,  with  lifted  eye, 
»ii]dering  rock  that  trembles  from  on  high. 
ntxmB  hear  our  prayer,  O  Power  divine  1 
I  thy  hospitable  Argos  shine, 
er  the  style  of  Titan  please  thee  more, 

purple  rays  the  Achsemenes  adore ; 
ftt  Osiris,  who  first  taught  tlie  swam 
rian  fields  to  sow  the  golden  grain ; 
ra,  to  whose  beams  the  Persian  bows, 
lys,  in  hollow  rocks,  his  awful  vows ; 
whoee  head  the  blaze  of  Hght  adorns, 
rasps  the  struggling  heifer^s  lunar  horns. 


THE  FABLE   OF   DRYOPfi 

rSOM  TKK  ItrNTH  BOOK  OW 

ovid's    metamorphoses. 


She  said,  and  for  her  lost  Galanthis  sigha,' 
When  the  fair  consort  of  her  8<m  replies : 
Since  you  a  servant's  ravish' d  form  bemoan. 
And  kindly  sigh  for  sorrows  not  your  own. 
Let  me  (if  tears  and  grief  permit)  relate 
A  nearer  woe,  a  sister's  stranger  fate. 
No  nymph  of  all  CEchalia  could  compare 
For  beauteous  form  with  Drjope  the  fair. 
Her  tender  mother's  only  hope  and  pride, 
(Myself  the  offfipring  of  a  second  bride.) 
This  nymph  compreHs'd  by  him  who  rules  the  day. 
Whom  Delphi  and  the  Delian  isle  obev, 
Andrceraon  loved ;  and,  bless'd  in  all  those  charms 
That  pleased  a  god,  succeeded  to  her  arms. 

A  lake  there  was,  with  shelving  banks  around. 
Whose  verdant  summit  fragrant  myrtles  crown'd : 
These  shades,  unknowing  of  the  fates,  she  sought, 
And  to  the  Naiads  flowery  garlands  brought ; 
Her  smiling  babe  (a  pleasing  charge)  she  prest 
Within  her  arms,  and  nourish'd  at  her  breast. 
Not  distant  far  a  watery  Lotos  grows. 
The  spring  was  new,  and  all  the  verdant  boughs 
Adorn 'd  with  blossoms  promised  fruits  that  vie 
In  glowing  colours  with  the  Tyrian  dye : 
Of  tlicse  she  cropp'd  to  please  her  infant  son. 
And  I  myself  the  same  rash  act  had  done : 
But  lo  !  I  saw  (as  near  her  side  I  stood) 
The  violated  blossoms  drop  with  blood ; 
Upon  the  tree  I  cast  a  frightful  look ; 
The  trembling  tree  with  sudden  horror  shook. 
Lotis  the  nymph  f  if  rural  tales  be  true) 
As  from  Priapus'  lawless  lust  she  flew, 
Forsook  her  form ;  and  fixing  here  became 
A  flowery  phmt,  which  still  preserves  her  name. 
This  change  unknown,  astonish'd  at  the  sight, 
My  trembling  sister  strove  to  urge  her  flight: 
And  first  the  pardon  of  the  nymphs  implored. 
And  those  offended  sylvan  powers  adored : 
But  when  she  backward  would  have  fled,*  she  found 
Her  stiffening  feet  were  rooted  in  the  ground : 
In  vain  to  free  her  fasten'd  feet  she  strove. 
And,  as  she  struggles,  only  moves  above ; 
She  feels  the  encroaching  bark  around  her  grow 
By  quick  degrees,  and  cover  all  below : 
Surprised  at  this,  her  trembling  hand  she  heaves 
To  rend  her  hair ;  her  hand  is  fiU'd  with  leaves : 
Where  late  was  hair  the  shooting  leaves  are  seen 
To  rise,  and  shade  her  i*ith  a  sudden  green. 
The  child  Amphissus,  to  her  bosom  prest, 
Perceived  a  colder  and  a  harder  breast. 
And  found  the  springs,  that  ne'er  till  then  denied 
Their  m*ilky  moisture,  on  a  sudden  dried. 
I  saw,  unhappy !  what  I  now  relate. 
And  stood  the  helpless  witness  of  thy  fate, 
Embraced  thy  boughs,  thy  rising  bark  delay'd, 
There  wish'd  to  grow,  and  mingle  shade  with  shade. 

'  Upon  occasion  of  the  death  of  llcrcules,  his  mother 
Alcmena  recounts  her  misfortunes  to  lole,  who  answen 
with  a  relation  of  those  of  her  own  family,  in  particular 
the  transformation  of  her  sister  Dryope,  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  ensuing  fiahle. 


\ 
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VERTUMNUS  AND  POMONA. 


Behold  Andnemon  and  the  unhappy  sire 
Appear,  and  for  their  Dryopc  inquire : 
A  springing  tree  for  Dryope  they  find. 
And  print  warm  kisses  on  the  panting  rind. 
Prostrate,  with  tears  thou*  kindred  pk.nt  bedew. 
And  close  embrace  as  to  the  roots  tliey  grew. 
The  face  was  all  that  now  remain^  of  thee, 
No  more  a  woman,  nor  yet  quite  a  tree ; 
Thy  branches  imng  with  humid  pearls  appear. 
From  every  leaf  distils  a  trickling  tear, 
And  straight  a  voice,  while  yet  a  voice  remains. 
Thus  through  the  trembling  boughs  in  sighs  com- 

If  to  the  wretched  any  faith  be  given,     [plains. 
I  swear,  by  all  the  nnpitying  powers  of  heaven. 
No  wilful  crime  this  heavy  vengeance  bred ; 
In  mutual  innocence  our  lives  we  led : 
If  this  be  false,  let  these  new  greens  decay. 
Let  sounding  axes  lop  my  hmbs  away. 
And  crackling  flames  on  all  my  honours  prey. 
But  from  my  branching  arms  this  infant  bear. 
Let  some  kind  nurse  supply  a  mother's  care : 
And  to  his  mother  let  him  oft  be  led, 
Sport  in  her  shades,  and  in  her  shades  be  fed ; 
Teach  him,  when  first  his  mfant  voice  shall  frame 
Imperfect  words,  and  lisp  his  mother's  name. 
To  nail  this  tree,  and  say  with  weeping  eyes, 
Within  this  plant  mv  hapless  parent  lies  ; 
And  when  in  vouth  he  seeks  the  shady  woods, 
Oh  I  let  him  fly  the  crystal  lakes  and  floods, 
Nor  touch  the  fatal  flowers ;  but,  wam'd  by  me. 
Believe  a  goddess  shrined  in  every  tree. 
My  ore,  my  sister,  and  my  spouse,  farewell  I 
If  in  your  breasts  or  love  or  pity  dwell, 
Protect  your  plant,  nor  let  my  branches  feel 
The  browzing  cattle  or  the  piercing  steel. 
Farewell !  and  since  I  cannot  bend  to  join 
My  lips  to  yours,  advance  at  least  to  mine. 
My  son,  thy  mother*s  parting  kiss  receive. 
While  yet  thy  mother  has  a  kiss  to  give. 
I  can  no  more ;  the  creeping  rind  invades 
My  closing  lips,  and  hides  my  head  in  shades ; 
Remove  your  hands,  the  bark  shall  soon  suffice 
Without  their  aid  to  seal  these  dying  eyes. 

She  ceased  at  once  to  speak,  and  ceased  to  be ; 
And  all  the  nymph  was  lost  within  the  tree ; 
Yet  latent  life  through  her  new  branches  rcign'd, 
And  long  the  plant  a  human  heat  retained. 


VERTUMNUS  AND  POMONA : 

rROM  THB  FOURTKCNTH  BOOK  OW 

ovid's  metamorphoses. 


The  fair  Pomona  flourished  in  his  reign ; 

Of  all  the  virgins  of  the  sylvan  train. 

None  taught  the  trees  a  nobler  race  to  bear. 

Or  more  improved  the  vegetable  care. 

To  her  the  shady  grove,  the  flowery  field, 

The  streams  and  fountains  no  delights  could  yield ; 

'Twas  all  her  joy  the  ripening  fruits  to  tend. 

And  sec  the  boughs  with  happy  burthens  bend. 

The  hook  she  bore  instead  of  Cynthia's  spear. 

To  lop  the  growth  of  the  luxuriant  year. 

To  decent  form  the  lawless  shoots  to  bring. 

And  teach  the  obedient  branches  where  to  spring. 

Now  the  cleft  rind  inserted  grafls  receives, 

And  yields  an  ofiiBpring  more  than  nature  gives ; 


Now  sliding  streams  the  thirsty  plants  renew. 
And  feed  their  fibres  with  reviving  dew. 

These  cares  alone  her  virgin  breast  employ. 
Averse  from  Venus  and  the  nuptial  joy. 
Her  private  orchards,  waird  on  every  side. 
To  lawless  sylvans  all  access  denied. 
How  oft  the  satyrs  and  the  wanton  fawns, 
Who  haunt  the  forests,  or  frequent  the  lawns. 
The  god  whose  ensign  scares  the  birds  of  prey. 
And  old  Silenus,  youthful  in  decay. 
Employed  their  wiles,  and  unavailing  care. 
To  pass  the  fences,  and  surprise  tlic  fair ! 
Like  these,  Vcrtumnus  own'd  his  faitliful  flame, 
Like  these,  rejected  by  the  scornful  dame. 
To  gain  her  sight  a  thousand  forms  he  wears ; 
And  first  a  reaper  from  the  field  appears. 
Sweating  he  walks,  while  loads  of  golden  grain 
O'erchai^e  the  shoulders  of  the  seeming  swain. 
Oft  o'er  his  back  a  crooked  scythe  is  laid. 
And  wreaths  of  hay  his  sun-burnt  temples  shade : 
Oft  in  his  hardened  hand  a  goad  he  bears. 
Like  one  who  late  unyoked  the  sweating  steers. 
Sometimes  his  pruning-hook  corrects  the  vines, 
And  the  loose  stragglers  to  their  ranks  confines. 
Now  gathering  what  the  bounteous  year  allows. 
He  piidls  ripe  apples  from  the  bending  boughs. 
A  soldier  now,  he  with  his  sword  appears ; 
A  fisher  next,  his  trembling  angle  bears ; 
Each  shape  he  varies,  and  each  art  he  tries. 
On  her  bright  charms  to  feast  his  longing  eyes. 

A  female  form  at  last  Vertumnus  wears. 
With  all  the  marks  of  reverend  age  appears. 
His  temples  thinly  spread  with  silver  hairs; 
Propp'd  on  his  stafl*,  and  stooping  as  he  goes, 
A  painted  mitre  shades  his  furrow'd  brows. 
The  god  in  this  decrepit  form  array 'd. 
The  gardens  enter'd,  and  the  fruit  surve^^d ; 
And  "  Happy  you !  (he  thus  address'd  the  maid) 
Whose  charms  as  far  all  other  nymphs'  outshine, 
As  other  gardens  are  excelled  by  thine  1" 
Then  kiss  d  the  fair  (his  kisses  warmer  grow 
Than  such  as  women  on  their  sex  bestow). 
Then,  placed  beside  her  on  the  flowery  ground. 
Beheld  the  trees  with  autumn's  bounty  crown'd. 
An  elm  was  near,  to  whose  embraccM)  led. 
The  curling  Vine  her  swelling  clusters  spread: 
He  view'd  her  twining  branches  with  delight. 
And  praised  the  beauty  of  the  pleasing  sight. 

Yet  this  tall  elm,  but  for  his  vine  (he  said) 
Had  stood  neglected,  and  a  barren  shade  ; 
And  this  fair  vine,  but  that  her  arms  surround 
Her  married  elm,  had  crept  along  the  ground. 
Ah  I  beauteous  maid,  let  this  example  move 
Your  mind,  averse  from  all  the  joys  of  love. 
Deign  to  be  loved,  and  every  heart  subdue  ! 
What  nymph  could  e'er  attract  such  crowds  as  you! 
Not  she  whose  beautv  urged  the  centaur's  arms, 
Ulysses'  queen,  nor  flelen's  fatal  charms. 
Even  now,  when  silent  scorn  is  all  they  gain, 
A  thousand  court  you,  though  they  court  in  vain ; 
A  thousand  sylvans,  demigods,  and  gods. 
That  haunt  our  mountains  and  our  Alban  wood& 
But  if  you'll  prosper,  mark  what  I  advise. 
Whom  age  and  long  experience  render  wise, 
And  one  whose  tender  care  is  far  above 
All  tliat  these  lovers  ever  felt  of  love, 
(Far  more  than  e'er  can  by  yourself  be  gaeis'd) 
Fix  on  Vertiminus,  and  reject  the  rest. 
For  his  firm  faith  I  dare  engage  my  own ; 
Scarce  to  himself,  himself  is  better  known. 


* 


IMITATIONS  OF  ENGLISH  POETa 


m 


t  brndfl  Vertumnns  never  roves  ; 

contented  with  his  native  groves  ; 
st  sight,  like  most,  admires  the  fair  ; 
le  lives  ;  and  you  alone  sliall  share 
ffection,  as  his  early  care, 
le's  lovely  far  above  the  rest, 
th  immortal,  and  with  beauty  blest. 

he  varies  every  shape  with  ease, 

all  forms  that  may  romona  please. 
t  should  most  excite  a  mutual  flame, 
&1  cares  and  pleasures  are  the  same : 
our  orchards'  early  fruits  are  due, 
ig  offering  when  'tis  made  by  vou) 
}  these  ;  but  yet  (alas  !^  complains, 

the  best  and  dearest  gift  remains. 
UT  fruit  tluit  on  yon  branches  glows 
t  ripe  red  the  autumnal  sun  bestows  ; 
ful  herbs  that  in  these  gardens  rise, 
e  kind  soil  with  milky  sap  supplies ; 
'  you,  can  move  the  god*s  desire : 
1  so  constant  and  so  pure  a  Are  I 
ompassion  touch  your  gentle  mind  ; 
B  Vertunmus  begs  you  to  be  kind  I 
n  frost,  when  early  buds  appear, 
promise  of  the  youthful  year ; 
B,  when  iirst  your  florid  orchard  blown, 

light  blossoms  from  their  blasted  bouglisl 
aen  the  various  god  had  urged  in  vam, 
ht  assumed  his  native  form  again  ; 
.  so  bright  an  aspect  now  he  bears, 
Jirough  clouds  the  ^merging  sun  appears, 
ce  exerting  his  refulgent  ray, 
ic  darkness,  and  reveals  the  day. 
prepared,  but  check'd  the  rash  design  ; 
,  appearing  in  a  form  divine, 
>h  surve>'s  him,  and  beholds  the  grace 
ing  features,  and  a  youthful  face, 
\  breast  consenting  passions  move, 
irarm  maid  confess'd  a  mutual  love. 


VTIONS  OF  EN(;LISn  POETS. 

lOKK  BY  THB  AUTHOR  tM  HIS  YOUTH. 
I. 

CHAUCER. 


?n  full  of  ragerie, 
en  nat  sans  secrosie. 
ral  shall  ye  understond, 
>ole-boy's  tale  of  fayre  Irelond : 
the  fennes  hath  him  betake, 
iie  gray  ducke  fro  the  lake. 
1,  there  passen  by  the  way 
B^  eke  her  daughters  tway. 
his  trowses  hath  he  hent, 
spied  of  ladies  gent, 
our  nephew,"  crieth  one  ; 
loth  another,  "  cozen  John  ;*' 
en,  and  lough,  and  callen  out,— 
rleric  full  low  dotli  lout : 
Q  that,  and  talken  this, 
is  Coz,  and  here  is  Miss !  ** 
glozeth  with  speeches  soote, 
sore  tickleth  his  erso  roote : 
and  buttons  all-to-brest, 
at  tk  white  neck,  and  red  crest 


**  Te-he,"  cry'd  ladies ;  clerke  nought  spake : 

Miss  stared ;  and  gray  ducke  cryeth  «  Quaake." 

**  O  moder,  moder  1 "  quoth  the  daughter, 

^  Be  thilke  same  thing  maids  longcn  a'terl 

Better  is  to  pyne  on  coals  and  chalke. 

Then  truste  on  mon,  whose  yerde  can  talke.'' 


II. 
SPENSER. 


TUE  ALLEY, 
I. 

Ih  every  town,  where  Thamis  rolls  his  tyde, 
A  narrow  pass  there  is,  with  houses  low ; 
Whore,  ever  and  anon,  the  stream  is  eyed, 
And  many  a  boat  soft  sliding  to  and  fro. 
There  oft  are  heard  the  notes  of  infant  woe. 
The  short  thick  sob,  loud  scream,  and  shriller 

squall: 
How  can  ye,  mothers,  vex  your  children  so ! 
Some  play,  some  eat,  some  cack  against  the  wall. 
And  as  tliey  crouchen  low,  for  bread  and  butter  call 

II. 

And  on  the  broken  pavement,  here  and  there. 
Doth  numy  a  stinkuig  sprat  and  herring  lie : 
A  brandy  and  tobacco  shop  is  near, 
And  heiu^  and  dogs,  and  hogs  are  feeding  by ; 
And  here  a  sailor  s  jacket  Imngs  to  dry. 
At  every  door  are  sun-burnt  matrons  seen. 
Mending  old  nets  to  catch  the  scaly  fry ; 
Now  singing  shrill,  and  scolding  eft  between ; 
Scolds  answer  fou4-mouth'd  scolds ;  bad  neighboar< 
hood  I  ween. 

in. 

The  snappish  cur  (the  passengers'  annoy) 
Close  at  my  heel  with  yelping  treble  flies ; 
The  whimpering  girl,  and  hoarser-screaming  boy. 
Join  to  the  yelping  b^ble,  shrilling  cries ; 
The  scolding  quean  to  louder  notes  doth  rise. 
And  her  full  pipes  those  shrilling  cries  confound ; 
To  her  full  pipes  the  grunting  hog  replies ; 
The  grunting  hogs  alarm  the  neighbours  round. 
And  curs,  girls,  boys,  and  scolds,  in  the  deep  bass 
are  drown'd. 

IV. 

Hard  by  a  sty,  beneath  a  roof  of  thatch. 
Dwelt  Obloquy,  who  in  her  early  days 
Baskets  of  flsh  at  Billingsgate  did  watch. 
Cod,  whiting,  oyster,  mackerel,  sprat,  or  plaice : 
There  learn  d  she  speech  from  tongues  that  never 

cease. 
SUmder  beside  her,  like  a  magpie,  chatters. 
With  Envy,  ^spitting  cat)  dread  foe  to  peace ; 
Like  a  cursed  cur.  Malice  before  her  clatters. 
And  vexing  every  wight,  tears  clothes  and  all  to 

tatters. 

V. 

Her  dugs  were  mark'd  by  every  collier's  hand. 
Her  mouth  was  black  as  bull-dog*s  at  the  stall : 
She  scratched,  bit,  and  spared  ne  lace  ne  band. 
And  bitch  and  rogue  her  answer  was  to  all ; 
Nay,  even  the  parts  of  shame  by  name  would  oall : 
Yea,  when  she  passes  by  or  lane  or  nook. 
Would  greet  the  man  who  tum*d  him  to  the  wall. 
And  by  his  hand  obscene  the  porter  took. 
Nor  ever  did  askance  like  modest  virgin  look. 


IMITATIONS  OF  ENGLISH  POETa 


in. 


Such  place  hath  Deptford,  navy-building  town, 
Woolwich  and  Wapping,  smelling  strong  of  pitch  ; 
Such  Lambeth,  envy  of  each  band  and  gown. 
And  Twickenham  such,  which  fairer  scenes  enrich, 
Grots,  statues,  urns,  and  Jo — n*s  dog  and  bitch, 
Ne  village  is  without,  on  either  side. 
All  up  the  silver  Thames,  or  all  adown ; 
Ne  Richmond's  self,  from  whose  tall  front  are  eyed 
Vales,  spires,  meandering  streams,  and  Windsor's 
towery  pride. 


III. 
WALLER. 


ON  A  LADY  SINGING  TO  HER  LUTE. 

Fair  charmer,  cease,  nor  make  your  voice's  prize 
A  heart  rcsign'd  the  conquest  of  your  eyes  : 
Well  might,  alas  I  that  thrcaten'd  vessel  (ail. 
Which  winds  and  lightning  both  at  once  asaaiL 
We  were  too  bless'd  with  these  enchanting  lays. 
Which  must  be  heavenly  when  an  angel  plays : 
But  killing  charms  your  lover*s  death  contrive. 
Lest  heavenly  music  should  be  heard  alive. 
Orpheus  could  charm  the  trees  ;  but  thus  a  tree. 
Taught  by  your  hand,  can  charm  no  less  than  he : 
A  poet  inado  the  silent  wood  pursue. 
This  vocal  wood  had  drawn  the  poet  too. 


ON  A  PAN  OP  THE  AUTHOR'S  DESIGN, 

IW  WHICH  WAS  PAUVTED  THC  STORY  OF  CSPBALUB  AMD 
PBOCMS,  WITH  THC  MOTTO,   *'AUaA  VJCNI.'* 

Come,  gentle  air  I  the  iEoIian  shepherd  said. 

While  Procris  panted  in  the  secret  shade  ; 

Come,  gentle  air  !  the  fairer  Delia  cries. 

While  at  her  feet  her  swain  expiring  lies. 

Lo  the  glad  gales  o'er  all  her  beauties  stray. 

Breathe  on  her  lips,  and  in  her  bosom  play  ! 

In  Delia's  hand  this  tov  is  fatal  found. 

Nor  could  that  fabled  dart  more  surely  wound  : 

Both  gifts  destructive  to  the  givers  prove  ; 

Alike  both  lovers  fall  by  those  they  love. 

Yet  guiltless  too  thb  bright  destroyer  lives. 

At  random  wounds,  nor  knows  the  wound  shegivee : 

She  views  the  story  with  attentive  eyes. 

And  pities  Procris,  while  her  lover  dies. 


IV. 

COWLEY. 


THE  GARDEN. 

Faik  would  my  muse  the  flowery  treasures  sing, 
And  humble  glories  of  the  youthful  spring  ; 
Where  opening  roses  breathing  sweets  difiiise, 
And  soft  carnations  shower  their  balmy  dews  ; 
Where  lilies  smile  in  virgin  robes  of  white, 
The  thin  undress  of  superficial  light. 
And  varied  tulips  show  so  dazzling  gay. 
Blushing  in  bright  diversities  of  day. 
Each  painted  flow'ret  in  the  lake  below 
Surveys  its  beauties,  whence  its  beauties  grow  ; 
And  pale  Narcissus  on  the  bank,  in  vain 
Transformed,  gazes  on  himself  again. 


Here  aged  trees  cathedral  walks  compose^ 
And  mount  the  hill  in  venerable  rows : 
There  the  green  infants  in  their  beds  are  laid. 
The  garden's  hope,  and  its  expected  shade. 
Here  orange-trees  with  blooms  and  pendants  shine. 
And  vernal  honours  to  their  autumn  join. 
Exceed  their  promise  in  the  ripeu'd  store, 
Yet  in  the  rising  blossom  promise  more. 
There  in  bright  drops  the  crystal  fountains  play, 
Bv  laurels  shielded  from  the  piercing  day  : 
Where  Daphne,  now  a  tree  as  once  a  maid, 
Still  from  Apollo  vindicates  her  shade. 
Still  turns  her  beauties  from  the  invading  beam. 
Nor  seeks  in  vain  for  succour  to  the  stream. 
The  stream  at  once  preserves  her  virgin  leaves^ 
At  once  a  shelter  from  her  boughs  receives. 
Where  summer's  beauty  midst  of  winter  stays. 
And  winter's  coolness  spite  of  summer's  rays. 


WEEPING. 


While  Celia's  tears  make  sorrow  bright 
Proud  Grief  sits  swelling  in  her  eyes ; 

The  sun,  next  those  the  fairest  light. 
Thus  from  the  Ocean  first  did  rise : 

And  thus  through  mists  we  see  the  sun. 

Which  else  we  durst  not  gaze  upon. 

These  silver  drops,  like  morning  dew. 
Foretell  the  fervour  of  the  day : 

So  from  one  cloud  soft  showers  we  view. 
And  blasting  lightnings  burst  away. 

The  stars  that  fall  from  Celia's  eye. 

Declare  our  doom  in  drawing  nigh. 

The  baby  in  tlwt  sunny  sphere 

So  like  a  Phaeton  appears. 
That  Heaven,  the  threatened  world  to  spare. 

Thought  fit  to  drown  him  in  her  tears ; 
Else  might  the  ambitious  nymph  aspire, 
To  set,  Uke  him,  heaven  too  on  fire. 


T. 

EARL  OF  ROCHESTER. 


ON  SILENCE. 
I. 
Silence  !  coeval  with  Eternity ; 

Thou  wert,  ere  Nature's  self  began  to  be, 
'Twas  one  vast  nothing,  all,  and  all  slept  fast  in  Uiee. 

II. 
Thine  was  the  sway,  ere  heaven  was  form'd,  or 

earth, 
Ere  fruitful  thought  conceived  creation's  birth, 
Or  midwife  word  gave  aid,  and  spoke  the  infant 
forth. 

ra.. 

Then  various  elements,  against  thee  join'd. 
In  one  more  various  animal  combined. 
And  framed  the  clamorous  race  of  busy  human- 
kind. 

IV. 

The  tongue  moved  gently  first,  and  speech  was 

low. 
Till  wrangling  Science  taught  it  noise  and  show, 
And  wicked  Wit  arose,  thy  most  abusive  foe. 


IMITATIONS  OF  ENGLISH  POETS. 
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T. 


rebel  Wit  deserts  thee  oft  in  vain ; 
',  in  the  maze  of  words  he  turns  again, 
eksasorer  state,  and  courts  thy  gentle  reign. 


▼I. 


icted  Sense  thou  kindly  dost  set  free, 

rees'd  with  argumentid  tyranny, 

Mited  Reason  finds  a  safe  retreat  in  thee. 


Vlf. 


h  thee  in  private  modest  Dulness  lies, 

I  in  thy  bosom  luriu  in  Thought's  disguise ; 

ramisoer  of  fools,  and  cheat  of  all  the  wise  I 


mi. 


thy  indulgence  is  by  both  confest ; 
J  by  thee  lies  sleeping  in  the  breast, 
IS  in  thee  at  last  that  Wisdom  seeks  for 


nc. 
iice,the  knave's  repute,the  whore's  good  name, 
only  honour  of  the  wishing  dame  ; 
•ry  want  of  tongue  makes  thee  a  kind  of  fame. 

z. 

could'st  thou  seize  some  tongues  that  now 

are  free, 

r  church  and  state  should  be  obliged  to  thee  I 
late,  and  at  bar,  how  welcome  would'st 

thou  be  ! 

XL 

speech  even  there,  submissively  withdraws, 
m  rights  of  subjects,  and  the  poor  man'scause : 
pompous  Silence  reigns,  and  stills  the  noisy 
Laws. 

zu. 
t  services  of  friends,  good  deeds  of  foes, 
it  iaTourites  gain,  and  what  the  nation  owes, 
e  forgetful  world,  and  in  thy  arms  repose. 

XIIT. 

country  wit,  religion  of  the  town, 

courtier's  learning,  policy  o'  the  gown, 

8t  by  thee  express'd ;  and  Hhine  in  thee  alone. 

XXV. 

parson's  cant,  the  lawyer's  sophistir, 
I's  quibble,  critic's  jest ;  all  end  in  thee, 
t  in  peace  at  last,  and  sleep  eternally. 


VI. 


EARL  OF  DORSET. 


ARTEMISIA. 

s  Artemisia  talks,  by  fits, 

Qcils,  classics,  fathers,  wits  ; 

is  Blallcbranche,  Boyle,  and  Locke : 

some  things  methinks  she  fails, 

well  if  she  would  pare  her  nails, 

wear  a  cleaner  smock. 

ty  and  huge  as  High-Dutch  bride, 
astiness,  and  so  much  pride, 
oddly  join'd  by  fate  : 
'  large  squab  you  find  her  spfead, 
£»t  corpse  upon  a  bed, 
and  stinks  in  state. 


srs  no  colours  (sign  of  grace) 
r  part  except  her  &ce  ; 
rhite  and  bliick  beside  : 


Dauntless  her  look,  her  g^ture  proud, 
Her  voice  theatrically  loud. 
And  masculine  her  stride. 

So  have  I  seen  in  black  and  white 
A  orating  thing,  a  magpie  hight. 

Majestically  stalk  ; 
A  stately,  worthless  animal. 
That  plies  the  tongue,  and  wags  the  tail. 

All  flutter,  pride,  and  talk. 


PHRYNB. 

Phrtne  had  talents  for  mankind. 
Open  she  was,  and  unconfined. 

Like  some  free  port  of  trade  : 
Merchants  imloaded  here  their  freight. 
And  agents  from  each  foreign  state. 

Here  first  their  entry  made. 

Her  learning  and  good-breeding  such. 
Whether  the  Italian  or  the  Dutch, 

Spaniards  or  French  came  to  her : 
To  all  obliging  she'd  appear  : 
*Twas  Si  Signior^  'twas  Vaw  Mynheer ^ 

'Twas  SHI  vouM  plaUtf  Monsieur. 

Obscure  by  birth,  renown'd  by  crimes. 
Still  changing  names,  religions,  climes, 

At  length  she  turns  a  bride  : 
In  diamonds,  pearls,  and  rich  brocades. 
She  shines  the  first  of  battcr'd  jades. 

And  flutters  in  her  pride. 

So  have  I  known  those  insects  fair 
(Which  curious  Germans  hold  so  rare) 

Still  vary  shapes  and  dyes  ; 
Still  gain  new  titles  with  new  forms  ; 
First  grubs  obscene,  then  wriggling  worms. 

Then  painted  butterflies. 


Yll. 

DR.  SWIFT. 


THE  HAPPY  LIFE  OF  A  COUNTRY  PAR80M 

Parson,  these  things  in  thy  possessing 
Are  better  than  the  bishop's  blessing. 
A  wife  that  makes  conserves ;  a  steed 
That  carries  double  when  there's  need  ; 
October  store,  and  best  Virginia, 
Tithe-pig,  and  mortuary  guinea ; 
Gazette  sent  gratis  down,  and  frank'd ; 
For  which  thy  patron's  weekly  thank'd ; 
A  large  Concordance,  bound  long  since ; 
Sermons  to  Charles  the  First,  when  Prince ; 
A  Chronicle  of  ancient  standing ; 
A  Chrysostom  to  smooth  thy  band  in : 
The  Polyglott — three  parts, — my  text : 
Howbei^ — likewise — now  to  my  next : 
Lo  here  the  Septuagint, — and  Paul, 
To  sum  the  whole, — the  close  of  all. 

He  that  has  these,  may  pass  his  life. 
Drink  with  the  'squire,  and  kiss  his  wife ; 
On  Sundays  preach,  and  eat  his  fill ; 
And  fast  on  Fridays — if  he  will ; 
Toast  Church  and  Queen,  explain  the  news. 
Talk  with  church-wardens  about  pews. 
Pray  heartily  for  some  new  gift. 
And  shake  his  head  at  Doctor  S- — L 
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MISCELLANIES. 


EPISTLE  TO  ROBERT  EARL  OF  OXFORD, 
AND  EARL  OF  MORTIMER'. 


Such  were  the  notee  thy  oncc-lovcd  poet  sang, 
Till  death  untimely  stopp'd  his  tuneful  tongue. 
Oh  just  beheld,  and  lost !  admired  and  moum*d  I 
With  softest  manners,  gentlest  arts  adom'd  1 
Blest  in  each  science,  blest  in  every  strain  I 
Dear  to  the  Muse  I — to  Harlet  dear — ^in  vain  I 

For  him,  thou  oft  hast  bid  the  world  attend. 
Fond  to  forget  the  statesman  in  the  friend ; 
For  Swift  and  him,  despised  the  farce  of  state. 
The  sober  follies  of  the  wise  and  great ; 
Dexterous,  the  craving,  fawning  crowd  to  quit. 
And  pleased  to  'scape  from  Flattery  to  Wit. 

Absent  or  dead,  still  let  a  friend  bo  dear, 
(A  sigh  the  absent  claims,  the  dead  a  tear) 
Recall  those  nights  that  closed  thy  toilsome  days, 
Still  hoar  thy  Pamell  in  his  living  lays, 
Who,  careless  now  of  interest,  fame,  or  fate. 
Perhaps  forgets  that  Oxford  e'er  was  great ; 
Or,  deeming  meanest  what  we  greatest  call, 
Beholds  thee  glorious  only  in  thy  fall. 

And  sure,  if  aught  below  the  seats  divine 
Can  touch  immortals,  *tis  a  soul  like  thine : 
A  soul  supreme,  in  each  Imrd  instance  tried, 
Above  all  pain,  all  passion,  and  all  pride. 
The  rage  of  power,  the  blast  of  public  breath. 
The  lust  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death. 

In  vain  to  deserts  thy  retreat  is  made ; 
The  Muse  attends  thee  to  thy  silent  shade : 
'Tis  hers,  the  brave  man's  latest  steps  to  trace, 
Rcjudgo  his  acts,  and  dignify  disgrace. 
When  Interest  calls  off  all  her  sneaking  tnun, 
And  all  the  obliged  desert,  and  all  the  vain ; 
She  waits,  or  to  the  scaffold,  or  the  cell, 
When  the  last  lingering  friend  has  bid  farewelL 
Even  now  she  stupes  thy  evening-walk  with  bays, 
(No  hireling  she,  no  prostitute  to  praise) 
Even  now,  observant  of  the  parting  ray. 
Eyes  the  calm  sun -set  of  thy  various  day, 
Tnrough  Fortune's  cloud  one  truly  great  can  see. 
Nor  feais  to  tell,  that  Mortimer  is  he. 


EPISTLE  TO  JAMES  CRAGGS,  ESQ., 

HBCEBTARV  OW  STATS. 


A  SOUL  as  full  of  worth,  as  void  of  pride. 
Which  nothing  seeks  to  show,  or  needs  to  hide, 
Which  nor  to  guilt  nor  fear  its  caution  owes. 
And  boasts  a  warmth  that  from  no  passion  flows. 
A  face  untaught  to  feign  ;  a  judging  eye. 
That  darts  severe  upon  a  rising  lie. 
And  strikes  a  blush  through  frontless  flattery. 
All  this  thou  wert ;  and  being  this  before. 
Know,  kings  and  fortune  cannot  make  thee  more. 
Then  scorn  to  gain  a  friend  by  servile  ways. 
Nor  wish  to  lose  a  foe  these  virtues  raise  ; 
But  candid,  free,  sincere,  as  you  began. 
Proceed — a  ministiT,  but  still  a  man. 

I  This  Epi«>tle  won  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  with  Dr. 
PamcH's  Poems  publifihod  by  our  author,  after  the  said 
Karl'H  imprinonment  in  the  Tower,  and  retreat  into  the 
country,  in  the  year  1721. 


Be  not  (exalted  to  whate'er  degree) 
Ashamed  of  any  friend,  not  even  of  me : 
The  patriot's  plain,  but  untrod,  path  pursue  ; 
If  not,  'tis  I  must  be  ashamed  of  you. 


EPISTLE  TO  MR.  JERVAS«, 

WITH  MR.  DRVDCN'B  TRAN8LATIOK  Ot  mCSSfOY^ 

▲RTor  PAiimiro. 


This  verse  be  thine,  my  friend,  nor  thou  refuse 
This,  from  no  venal  or  ungrateful  muse. 
Whether  thy  hand  strike  out  some  free  design. 
Where  life  awakes,  and  dawns  at  every  line  ; 
Or  blend  in  beauteous  tints  the  coloured  mass, 
And  from  the  canvass  call  the  mimic  £ace  : 
Read  these  instructive  leaves,  in  which  conspire 
Fresnoy's  close  art,  and  Dryden's  native  fire : 
And  reading,  wish,  like  theirs,  our  fate  and  fame, 
So  mix'd  our  studies,  and  so  joined  our  name ; 
Like  them  to  shine  through  long  succeeding  age, 
So  iust  thy  skill,  so  regular  my  rage. 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sister-arts  we  came. 
And  met  congenial,  mingling  flame  with  flame ; 
Like  friendly  colours  found  them  both  unite, 
Andeachfrom  each  contract  new  strength  and  light 
How  oft  in  pleasing  tasks  we  wear  the  day. 
While  summer-suns  roll  unperceived  away  I 
How  oft  our  slowly-growing  works  impart, 
While  images  reflect  from  art  to  art ! 
How  oft  review  ;  each  finding  like  a  friend 
Something  to  blame,  and  something  to  commend. 

What  flattering  scenes  our  wandering  hnc) 
wrought, 
Rome's  pompous  glories  rising  to  our  thought ! 
Together  o'er  the  Alps  methinks  we  fly. 
Fired  with  ideas  of  fair  Italy. 
With  thee,  on  Raphael's  monument  I  mourn, 
Or  wait  inspiring  dreams  at  Maro's  urn  : 
With  thee  repose,  where  Tully  once  was  laid. 
Or  seek  some  ruin's  formidable  shade  : 
While  fancy  brings  the  vanish'd  piles  to  view, 
And  builds  imaginary  Rome  anew^ 
Here  thy  well-studied  marbles  fix  our  eye ; 
A  fading  fresco  here  demands  a  sigh ; 
Each  heavenly  piece  unwearied  we  compare, 
Match  Raphael's  grace  with  thy  loved  Guido's  air, 
Carracci's  strength,  Correggio's  softer  line, 
I*aulo's  free  stroke,  and  Titian's  warmth  divine. 

How  finish'd  with  illustrious  toil  appears 
Tills  small,  well-polished  gem,  the  work  of  yean'! 
Yet  still  how  faint  by  precept  is  express'd 
The  living  image  in  the  painter's  breast ! 
Thence  endless  streams  of  fair  ideas  flow, 
Strike  in  the  sketch,  or  in  the  picture  glow ; 
Thence  beauty,  waking  all  her  forms,  supplies 
An  angel's  sweetness,  or  Bridgewater's  eyes. 

Muse !  at  that  name  thy  sacred  sorrows  shed^ 
Those  tears  eternal,  that  embalm  the  dead : 
Call  round  her  tomb  each  object  of  desire. 
Each  purer  frame  inform'd  with  purer  fura : 
Bid  her  be  all  that  cheers  or  softens  life. 
The  tender  sister,  daughter,  friend,  and  wife : 


*  This  Epistle  and  the  two  followinfc  were  written 
years  before  the  rest,  and  originally  printed  in  1717* 

'  Freanoy  employed  above  twenty  yearvin  finishing  kb 
poem. 
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'  be  all  that  makes  mankiud  adore  ; 
iew  this  marble,  and  be  vain  no  more  ! 
(till  her  charms  in  breathing  paint  engage ; 
>de8t  cheek  shall  warm  a  future  age. 
,  frail  flower  !  that  every  season  fears, 

in  thy  colours  for  a  thousand  years, 
hurchiirs  race  shall  other  hearts  surprise, 
her  beauties  envy  Worsley's  eyes  ; 
leasing  Blount  shall  endless  smiles  bestow, 
ft  BeUnda's  blush  for  ever  glow, 
isting  as  those  colours  may  they  shine, 
I  thy  stroke,  yet  faultless  as  thy  line  ; 
■aces  yearly  like  thy  works  display, 
thout  weakness,  without  glaring  gay ; 

some  rule,  that  guides,  but  not  constrains ; 
lish'd  more  through  happiness  than  pains, 
idred  arts  shall  in  their  praise  conspire, 
>  the  pencil,  and  one  string  the  lyre. 
>ald  the  graces  all  thy  figures  phice, 
eathe  an  air  divine  on  every  face  ; 
>ald  the  Muses  bid  my  numbers  roll 
as  their  charms,  and  gentle  as  their  soul ; 
ieuxis'  Helen  thy  Bridgewater  vie, 
ese  be  sung  till  Granville's  Myra  die  : 
how  little  from  the  grave  we  claim  ! 
ut  preserv'st  a  face,  and  I  a  name. 


EPISTLE  TO  MRS.  BLOUxNT, 

WITH  THE  WORKS  OF   VOITU&B. 


e  piy  thoughts  the  loves  and  graces  shine, 
I  the  writer  lives  m  every  line  ; 
ly  art  may  happy  nature  seem, 
themselves  are  ele^^ant  in  him. 
>  charm  all  was  his  peculiar  fate, 
without  flattery  pleased  the  fair  and  great ; 
th  esteem  no  less  conversed  than  read ; 
rit  well-natured,  and  with  books  well-bred : 
&rt,  his  mistress  and  his  friend  did  share, 
le,  the  muse,  the  witty,  and  the  fair, 
isely  careless,  innocently  gay, 
al  he  play'd  the  trifle,  life,  away ; 
e  scarce  felt  his  gentle  breath  supprest, 
ling  infants  sport  themselves  to  rest, 
ival  wits  did  Voiture's  death  deplore, 
e  gay  moum'd  who  never  mourn'd  before ; 
aest  hearts  for  Voiture  heaved  with  sighs, 
B  was  wept  by  all  the  brightest  eyes : 
liles  and  loves  had  died  in  Voiture's  death, 
st  for  ever  in  his  Unes  they  breathe. 
the  strict  life  of  gra'er  mortals  be 
,  exact,  and  serious  comedy ; 
ry  scene  some  moral  let  it  teach, 
'  it  can,  at  once  both  please  and  preach, 
ne  an  innocent  gay  farce  appear, 
ore  diverting  still  than  regular, 
I  amour,  wit,  a  native  ease  and  grace, 
1  not  too  strictly  bound  to  time  and  place : 
in  wit,  or  life,  are  hard  to  please, 
rite  to  those,  and  none  can  live  to  these, 
much  your  sex  is  by  their  forms  confined, 
to  all,  but  most  to  womankind  ; 
I,  grown  blind  with  age,  must  be  your  guide ; 
jeasnre  is  a  vice,  but  not  your  pride  ; 
ure  yielding,  stubborn  but  for  fame  ; 
daves  by  honour,  and  made  fools  by  shame, 
ge  may  all  those  petty  t^Tants  chase, 
m  up  one,  a  greater  in  their  place  : 


Well  might  you  wish  for  change  by  those  accurst, 

But  the  last  tyrant  over  proves  the  worst. 

Still  in  constraint  your  euflering  sex  remains. 

Or  bound  in  formal,  or  in  real  chains  : 

Whole  years  neglected,  for  some  months  adored. 

The  fawning  servant  turns  a  haughty  lord. 

Ah  quit  not  the  free  innocence  of  life. 

For  the  dull  glory  of  a  virtuous  wife  ; 

Nor  let  false  shows  nor  empty  titles  pleasa  t 

Aim  not  at  joy,  but  rest  content  with  eas*' 

The  gods,  to  curse  ParaeU  with  her  piaycrs. 
Gave  the  gilt  coach  and  dappled  Flanders  mures. 
The  shining  robes,  rich  jewels,  beds  of  state. 
And,  to  complete  her  bliss,  a  fool  for  mate. 
She  glares  in  balls,  front  boxes,  and  the  ring, 
A  vain,  unquiet,  glittering,  wretched  thing  I 
Pride,  pomp,  and  state,  but  reach  her  outward  part; 
She  sighs,  and  is  no  duchess  at  her  heart. 

But,  madam,  if  the  fates  withstand,  and  you 
Are  destined  Hymen's  willing  victim  too  ; 
Trust  not  too  much  your  now  resistless  charms. 
Those,  age  or  sickness,  soon  or  late,  disarms  : 
Good-humour  only  teaches  charms  to  last. 
Still  makes  new  conquests,  and  maintains  Uie  past  ; 
Love,  raised  on  beauty,  will  like  that  decay. 
Our  hearts  may  bear  its  slender  chain  a  day  ; 
As  flowery  bands  in  wantonness  arc  worn, 
A  morning's  pleasure,  and  at  evening  torn  ; 
This  binds  in  ties  more  easy,  yet  more  strong, 
The  willing  heart,  and  only  holds  it  long. 

Thus  Voiture's  early  care*  still  shone  the  same, 
And  Montausier  was  only  changed  in  name  : 
By  this,  even  now  they  live,  even  now  they  charm. 
Their  wit  still  sparkling,  and  their  flames  still  warm. 

Now  crown'd  with  myrtle,  on  the  Elysiau  coast, 
Amid  those  lovers,  joys  his  gentle  ghost : 
Pleased,  while  with  smiles  his  happy  lines  you  view. 
And  finds  a  fairer  Rambouillet  in  you. 
The  brightest  eyes  of  France  inspired  his  Muae  ; 
The  brightest  eyes  of  Britain  now  peruse  ; 
And  dead,  as  living.  His  our  author's  ])ride 
Still  to  charm  those  who  charm  the  world  beside. 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  SAME, 

ON  HEB  LEAVING  THE  TOWN  AFTER  THE  OORONATIOX^. 


As  some  fond  virgin,  whom  her  mother*s  eare 
Drags  from  the  town  to  wholesome  country  air. 
Just  when  she  learns  to  roll  a  melting  eye. 
And  hear  a  spark,  yet  think  no  danger  nigh  ; 
From  the  dear  man  unwilling  she  must  sever, 
Yet  takes  one  kiss  before  she  parts  for  ever  : 
Thus  from  the  world  fair  Zephalinda  flew. 
Saw  others  happy,  and  with  sighs  withdrew  ; 
Not  that  their  pleasures  caused  her  discontent. 
She  sigh'd  not  that  they  stay'd,  but  that  she  went. 
She  went,  to  plain-work,  and  to  purl'mg  brooks, 
Old-fashion'd  halls,  dull  aunts,  and  croaking  rooks: 
She  went  from  opera,  park,  assembly,  play. 
To  morning-walks,  and  prayers  three  hours  a  day; 
To  part  her  time  'twixt  reading  and  bohea. 
To  muse,  and  spill  her  solitary  tea. 
Or  o'er  cold  coffee  trifle  with  the  spoon, 
Coimt  the  slow  clock,  and  dine  exact  at  noon  : 
Divert  her  eyes  with  pictures  in  the  fire. 
Hum  half  a  tune,  tell  stories  to  the  squire  ; 


1  Msdemolaelle  Paulet. 


•  Of  King  George  L,  1715. 
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Up  to  her  godly  garret  after  seren, 

There  starve  and  pray,  for  that's  the  way  to  heaven. 

Some  squire,  perhaps,  you  take  delight  to  rack; 
Whose  game  is  whist,  whose  treat  a  toast  in  sack; 
Who  visits  with  a  gun,  presents  you  hirds, 
Then  gives  a  smacking  buss,  and  cries, — No  words! 
Or  with  his  hound  comes  hallooing  from  the  stable; 
Makes  love  with  nods,  and  knees  beneath  a  table; 
Whose  laughs  are  hearty,  the*  his  jests  are  coarse^ 
And  loves  you  best  of  all  things — but  his  horse. 

In  some  fair  evening,  on  your  elbow  laid, 
Yon  dream  of  triumphs  in  the  rural  shade  ; 
In  pensive  thought  recall  the  fancied  scene^ 
See  coronations  rise  on  every  green ; 
Before  yon  pass  the  imaginary  sights 
Of  lords,  and  earls,  and  dukes,  and  garter*d  knights, 
Wliile  the  spread  fan  o'ershades  your  closing  eyes; 
Then  give  one  flirt,  and  all  the  vision  flies. 
Thus  vanish  sceptres,  coronets,  and  balls. 
And  leave  you  in  lone  woods,  or  empty  walls  I 

So  when  your  slave,  at  some  dear  idle  time, 
(Not  plagued  with  head-aches,  or  the  wantof  rh^ine) 
Stands  in  the  streets,  abstracted  from  the  crew, 
And  while  he  seems  to  study,  thinks  of  you  ; 
Just  when  his  fancy  points  your  sprightly  eyes, 
Or  sees  the  blush  of  soft  Parthenia  nse, 
Gay  pats  my  shoulder,  and  you  vanish  quite. 
Streets,  chairs,  and  coxcombs  rush  upon  my  sight; 
Vex*d  to  be  still  in  town,  I  knit  my  brow, 
Look  sour,  and  hum  a  tune,  as  you  may  now. 


THE  BASSET-TABLE, 

AN   ECLOGUE. 
CARDBLIA.      BMIU!n>A. 

CARDRLIA. 

The  batsei'iable  spread,  the  taliier  come  ; 
Why  stays  Smilinda  in  the  dressing-room  ! 
Rise,  pensive  nymph,  the  taliier  waits  for  you  ! 

SMILITCDA. 

Ah,  madam,  since  my  Sharper  is  untrue, 
I  joyless  make  my  once  adored  Alpeu. 
I  saw  him  stand  behind  Ombkklia*s  chair. 
And  whisper  with  that  soft,  deluding  air, 
And  those  feignM  sighs  which  cheat  the  listening  fair. 

CARDELIA. 

Is  this  the  cause  of  your  romantic  strains  I 
A  mightier  grief  my  heavy  heart  sustains. 
As  you  by  love,  so  I  by  fortune  cross'd  ; 
One,  one  bad  deal,  three  Sepilevat  have  lost. 

SMILINDA. 

Is  that  the  grief,  which  you  compare  with  mine! 
With  ease,  the  smiles  of  fortune  I  resign : 
Would  all  my  gold  in  one  bad  deal  wore  gone  1 
Were  lovely  Sharper  mine,  and  mine  alone. 

CARDELIA. 

A  lover  lost,  is  but  a  common  care  : 
And  prudent  nymphs  against  that  change  prepare: 
The  Knaveof  Clubs  thrice  lost!  Oh !  who  could  guess 
This  fatal  stroke,  this  unforeseen  distress  t 

SMILINDA. 

See  Betty  Lovet  !  very  a-propost 
She  all  the  cares  of  love  and  play  does  know  : 
Dear  Betty  shall  the  im))ortant  point  decide  ; 
Betty,  who  oft  the  pain  of  each  has  tried  ; 
Impartial,  she  shall  say  who  suffers  most, 
By  cards*  iU  usage,  or  by  lovers  lost. 


lovkt. 
Tell,  tell  your  griefs  ;  attentive  will  I  stay, 
Though  time  is  precious,  and  1  want  some 


CARDELIA. 

Behold  this  equipage,  by  Mathers  wrought^ 
With  fifty  guineas  (a  great  peu'ortli)  bought. 
See  on  the  tooth-pick.  Mars  and  Cupid  strive  ; 
And  both  the  stniggling  figures  seem  alive. 
Upon  the  bottom  sliines  the  queen's  bright  face; 
A  myrtle  foliage  round  the  thimble-case. 
Jove,  Jove  himself,  does  on  the  scissors  shine  ; 
The  metal,  and  the  workmanship,  divine  ! 

SMILINDA. 

This  snuff-box, — once  the  pledge  of  Sharpie's 
love. 
When  rival  beauties  for  the  present  strove  ; 
At  CorticellVs  he  the  rafHe  won  ; 
Then  first  his  passion  was  in  public  shown  : 
Hazardia  blush'd,  and  tunrd  her  head  aside, 
A  rival's  envy  (all  in  vain)  to  hide. 
This  snuff-box — on  the  hinge  see  brilliants  shioe: 
This  snuff-box  will  I  stake  ;  tlie  prize  is  mine. 

CARDELIA. 

Alas  !  far  lesser  losses  than  I  bear. 
Have  made  a  soldier  sigh,  a  lover  swear. 
And  oh  !  what  makes  the  disappointment  hard, 
*Twa8  my  own  lord  that  drew  the  fatal  card. 
In  complaisance,  I  took  tlie  queen  he  gave  ; 
Though  my  own  secret  wish  was  for  the  knave. 
The  knave  won  Sonica,  which  I  had  choee ; 
And  the  next  pull,  my  Septleva  I  lose. 

SMILINDA. 

But  ah  !  what  aggravates  the  killing  smart, 
The  cruel  thought,  that  stabs  me  to  the  heart ; 
This  cursed  Ombrelia,  this  undoing  fair. 
By  whose  vile  arts  this  heavy  grief  I  bear  ; 
She,  at  whose  name  I  shed  these  spiteful  tean^ 
She  owes  to  mo  the  very  charms  she  wears. 
An  awkward  thing,  when  first  she  came  to  town ; 
Her  shape  unfashionM,  and  her  face  unknown  : 
She  was  my  friend  ;  I  taught  her  first  to  q;>retd 
Upon  her  sallow  cheeks  enlivening  red : 
I  introduced  her  to  the  park  and  plays  ; 
And  by  my  interests,  Cozens  made  her  stays. 
Ungrateful  HTetch,  with  mimic  airs  grown  pert. 
She  dares  to  steal  my  fav'rite  lover's  heart. 

CARDELIA. 

Wretch  that  I  was,  how  often  have  1  swore, 
When  Winnall  tallied,  I  would  punt  no  more ! 
I  knew  the  bite,  yet  to  my  ruin  run  ; 
And  see  the  folly  which  I  cannot  shun. 

SMILINDA. 

How  many  maids  have  Sharper's  vows  deceived  I 
How  many  cursed  the  moment  they  believed  I 
Yet  his  known  falsehoods  could  no  warning  prove: 
Ah  I  what  is  warning  to  a  maid  in  love ! 

CARDELIA. 

But  of  what  marble  must  that  breast  be  fonn*d, 
To  gaze  on  Basset,  and  remain  unwarm'd  I 
When  kings,qneens,  knaves,  are  set  in  decent  rank ; 
Exposed  in  glorious  heaps  the  tempting  bank, 
Guineas,  half-guineas,  all  Uie  shining  train  ; 
The  winner's  pleasure,  and  the  loser's  pain : 
In  bright  confusion  open  rouleaus  lie. 
They  strike  the  soul,  and  glitter  in  the  eja. 
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lie  sight,  all  reason  I  disdain  ; 
ns  rise,  and  will  not  bear  the  rein. 
1  Basset,  you  who  reason  boast, 
'  reason  must  not  there  be  lost. 

SMI  LI  NBA. 

kore  than  marble  must  that  heart  compose, 
en  coldly  to  my  SHAHPfia's  vows  t 
;n  he  trembles !  when  his  blushes  rise  I 
rol  love  seems  melting  in  his  eyes  I 
T  beats  his  Mechlin  cravat  moves : 
—I  whisper  to  myself,  He  loves  ! 
ign*d  passion  in  his  looks  appearSy 
memory  of  my  former  fears  ; 
ig  heart  confesses  all  his  charms, 
once,  and  sink  into  his  amis : 
hat  moment,  you  who  prudence  boast ; 
ft  moment,  prudence  well  were  lost. 

CARDEUA. 

Groom- Porter's,  batter'd  bullies  play, 
ES  at  Mary  bone  bowl  time  away, 
he  bowl  or  rattling  dice  compares 
'«  heavenly  joys  and  pleasing  cares ! 

SMILINDA. 

[PLICEITA  doats  upon  a  bean ; 
ikra  a  man,  and  laughs  at  show. 
?ral  graces  in  my  Sharper  meet ; 
the  footman,  as  the  master  sweet. 

LOVET. 

our  contention,  which  has  been  too  long ; 
patient,  and  the  tea's  too  strong, 
kd  yield  to  what  I  now  decide  ; 
age  shall  grace  Smilinda's  side ; 
bojc  to  Cardelia  I  decree, 
complaining,  and  begin  your  tea. 


:rbatim  from  boileau. 

Un  Jour,  dit  un  auteur,  etc. 


B  an  author,  where  I  need  not  say) 
Uers  found  an  oyster  in  their  way ; 
e,  both  hungn* ;  the  dispute  grew  strong ; 
le  in  hand  dame  Justice  pass'd  along, 
r  each  with  clamour  pleads  the  laws, 
the  matter,  and  would  win  the  cause. 
tice  weighing  long  the  doubtful  right, 
tns,  swallows  it,  before  their  sight, 
of  strife  removed  so  rarely  well, 
?  (sa^ns  Justice),  take  ye  each  a  shell. 
at  Westminster  on  fools  like  you : 
t  oyster — Live  in  peace — Adieu. 


I  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTION 
OF  MRS.  HOW. 


r  IS  Prudery  ! 

'Tis  a  beldam, 
with  wit  and  beauty  seldom. 
fear  that  starts  at  shadows ; 
no,  'tisn't)  like  Miss  Meadows, 
,  virgin  hard  of  feature, 
ind  void  of  all  good-nature ; 
and  fretful,  would  seem  wise ; 
•lays  the  fool  before  she  dies, 
ji  ugly  envious  shrew, 

ftt  dear  Lepeli  and  you. 


OCCASIONED  BY  SOME  VERSES  OF  HIS 
GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Muse,  'tis  enough :  at  length  thy  labour  ends, 
And  thou  shalt  live,  for  Buckingham  commends. 
Let  crowds  of  critics  now  my  verse  assail, 
Let  Dennis  write,  and  nameless  numbers  rail : 
This  more  than  pays  whole  years  of  thankless  pain, 
Time,  health,  and  fortune,  are  not  lost  in  vain. 
Sheffield  approves,  consenting  Phcebus  bends^ 
And  I  and  Malioe  from  this  hour  are  friends. 


A  PROLOGUE 

TO  A  PLAY  roa  MR.  DfCN1ff8*S  BKNRriT  IK  1733, 
WAB  OLD,  BLIND,  AND  IN  GRJCAT  DISTRnS, 
BXrORlS  HJB  DKATH. 


A    JJTtLM 


As  when  that  hero,  who  in  each  campaign. 
Had  braved  the  Goth,  and  many  a  Vandal  slaiOy 
Lay  fortune-struck,  a  spectacle  of  woe  I 
Wept  by  each  friend,  forgiven  by  every  foe ; 
Was  there  a  generous,  a  reflecting  mind. 
But  pitied  Belisarius  old  and  blind ! 
Was  there  a  chief  but  melted  at  the  sight  f 
A  common  soldier,  but  who  clubbM  his  mite  t 
Such,  such  emotions  should  in  Britons  rise. 
When  press'd  by  want  and  weakness  Dennis  lies ; 
Dntnis,  who  long  had  warr'd  with  modem  Huns^ 
Their  quibbles  routed,  and  defied  their  puns ; 
A  desperate  bulwark,  sturdy,  Arm  and  fierce. 
Against  the  Gothic  sons  of  frozen  verse : 
How  changed  from  him  who  made  the  boxes  groan, 
And  shook  the  stage  with  thunders  all  his  own! 
Stood  up  to  dash  each  vain  pretender's  hope, 
Maul  the  French  tyrant,  or  pull  down  the  popb  1 
If  there's  a  Briton  then,  true  bi'ed  and  bom. 
Who  holds  dragoons  and  wooden  shoes  in  scorn ; 
If  there's  a  critic  of  distinguish^  rage ; 
If  there's  a  senior,  who  contemns  this  age ; 
Let  him  to-night  his  just  assistance  lend. 
And  be  the  critic's,  Briton's,  old  man*s  friend. 


M  ACER : 

A   CHARACTER. 


When  simple  Macer,  now  of  high  renown. 
First  sought  a  poet's  fortune  in  the  town, 
*Twas  all  the  ambition  his  high  soul  could  feel. 
To  wear  red  stockings,  and  to  dine  with  SteeU, 
Some  ends  of  verse  his  betters  might  afford, 
And  gave  the  harmless  fellow  a  good  word. 
Set  up  with  these,  he  ventured  on  the  town. 
And  with  a  borrow 'd  play,  outdid  poor  Crown, 
There  he  stopp'd  short,  nor  since  has  writ  a  tittle. 
But  has  the  wit  to  make  the  most  of  little : 
Like  stunted  hide-bound  trees,  that  just  have  got 
Sufficient  sap  at  once  to  bear  and  rot. 
Now  he  begs  verse,  and  what  he  gets  commends, 
Not  of  the  wits  his  foes,  but  fools  his  friends. 

So  some  coarse  country  wench,  almost  decay'd, 
Trudges  to  town,  and  first  turns  chambermaid  ; 
Awkward  and  supple,  each  devoir  to  pay  ; 
She  flatters  her  good  lady  twice  a  day  ; 
Thought  wondrous  honest,  though  of  mean  degree 
And  strangely  liked  for  her  simplicity: 
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In  a  translated  suit,  then  tries  the  town, 
With  borrowed  piiis,  and  patches  not  her  own  : 
But  just  endured  the  winter  she  began, 
And  in  four  months  a  batter'd  harridan*' 
Now  nothing  left,  but  withered,  pale,  and  slirank. 
To  bawd  for  others,  and  go  (shares  with  Punk. 


TO  Mr.  JOHN  MOORE, 

AITHOR  or  THK  CBLBBIUTBO  WORM-POWOOl. 


How  much,  egregious  Moore,  are  we 

Deceived  by  shows  and  forms  I 
Whatever  we  think,  whate'er  we  see, 

All  humankind  are  worms. 

Man  is  a  very  worm  by  birth. 

Vile,  reptile,  weak,  and  vain  ! 
A  while  he  crawls  upon  the  earth. 

Then  shrinks  to  earth  again. 

That  woman  is  a  worm,  we  find 

E'er  since  our  gran<lanie's  evil ; 
She  first  conversed  with  her  own  kind. 

That  ancient  worm,  the  deviL 

The  leani'd  themselves  we  book-worms  name. 

The  blockhead  is  a  slow-worm ; 
The  nymph  whose  tail  is  all  on  flame, 

Is  aptly  term'd  a  glow-worm. 

The  fops  are  painted  butterflies, 

That  flutter  for  a  day ; 
First  from  a  worm  they  take  their  rise, 

And  in  a  worm  decay. 

The  flatterer  an  earwig  grows : 

Thus  wonns  suit  all  conditions  ; 
Misers  are  muck-worms,  silk-worms  beaus. 

And  death-watches  physicians. 

That  statesmen  have  the  worm,  is  scon 

Bv  all  their  winding  play  ; 
Their  conscience  is  a  worm  within. 

That  gnaws  them  night  and  day. 

Ah  Moore  !  thy  skill  were  well  employed, 

And  greater  gain  would  rise, 
If  thou  coiiidst  make  the  courtier  void 

The  worm  that  never  dies ! 

O  learned  friend  of  Abchurch-lane, 

Who  sett'st  our  entrails  free  1 
Vain  is  tliy  art,  thy  powder  vain. 

Since  worms  shall  eat  even  thee. 

Our  fate  thou  only  canst  adjourn 
Some  few  short  years,  no  more ! 

Even  Button's  wits  to  worms  shall  turn. 
Who  maggots  were  before. 


SONG, 

Tr   A    PERSON   OF   QUALITY. 
wmrrBM  m  mii  tbas  1738. 


Flutterino  spread  thy  purple  pinions. 
Gentle  Cupid,  o'er  my  heart, 

I  a  slave  in  thy  dominions  ; 
Nature  must  give  way  to  art. 


II. 


Mild  Arcadians^  ever  blooming, 
Nightly  nodding  o'er  your  flocksy 

See  my  wearv  days  consuming. 
All  beneath  yon  flowery  rocks. 


ni. 


Thus  the  Cyprian  goddess  weeping, 
Mourn'd  Adonis,  darling  youth  : 

Him  the  boar,  in  silence  creeping, 
Gored  with  unrelenting  tooth. 


nr. 


Cynthia,  tune  harmonious  numbers  ; 

Fair  Discretion,  string  the  lyre  ; 
Soothe  my  ever-waking  slumbers ; 

Bright  ApoUo,  lend  thy  choir. 


V. 


Gloomy  Pluto,  king  of  terrors, 
Arm'd  in  adamantine  chains. 

Lead  me  to  the  crystal  mirrors, 
Watering  soft  Llysian  plains. 


VI. 


Mournful  cypresii,  verdant  willow 
Gilding  my  Aurelia's  brows, 

Morpheus  hovering  o'er  my  pUlow, 
Hear  me  pay  my  dying  towb. 


vn. 


Melancholy  smooth  M^xander, 
Swiftly  purling  in  a  round. 

On  thy  margin  lovers  wander. 

With  thy  flowery  chaplets  crown'd. 


VI  n. 


Thus  when  Philomela,  drooping. 
Softly  seeks  her  silent  mate, 

See  the  bird  of  Juno  stooping ; 
Melody  resigns  to  fate. 


ON  A  CERTAIN  LADY  AT  COURT. 


I  KNOW  the  thing  that's  most  uncommon; 

(£Invy  be  silent,  and  attend !) 
I  know  a  reasonable  woman. 

Handsome  and  witty,  yet  a  friend. 

Not  warp'd  by  passion,  awed  by  rumour, 

Not  grave  through  pride^  or  gay  through  foDj, 

An  equal  mixture  of  good  humour 
And  sensible  soft  melancholy. 

^  Has  she  no  faults  then,  (Envy  says)  Sir !" 

Yes,  she  has  one,  I  must  aver ; 
When  all  the  world  conspires  to  praise  her. 

The  woman's  deaf,  and  does  not  hear. 


ON    HIS    GROTTO    AT    TWICKENHAM, 

coMvouB)  or 
MARBLES,  SPARS,  OEMS,  ORES,  AND  MINERALS. 


Tuou  who  shalt  stop,  where  Thamet^  trandncfnt 

wave 
Shines  a  broad  mirror  through  the  shadowy  cave; 
Where  lingering  drops  from  mineral  roofis  distfl, 
And  pointed  crystals  break  the  sp&rkling  rill, 
Unpolish'd  gems  no  ray  on  pride  bestow. 
And  latent  metals  innocently  glow : 


■^   r 
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Approaeh.    Great  Nature  studiouBly  behold ! 
And  eye  the  mine  without  a  wish  for  gold. 
Approach :  but  awful !   Lo !  the  ^gerian  grot, 
Where,  nobly  pensive,  St.  John  sate  and  thought ; 
Where  Brituh  sighs  from  dying  Wyndham  stole. 
And  the  bright  flame  was  shot  through  Masch- 

mokt's  soul. 
Let  such,  such  only,  tread  this  sacred  floor, 
Who  dare  to  love  their  country,  and  be  poor. 


TO   MR.  GAY, 


WHO  OOJfOBATXnJkiaD   HIM  ON   riNIBHUfO  Hlfi  BOU&B 
AKD  0AJIOKN8. 


Ah,  firiend !  'tis  true — this  truth  you  lovers  know — 
In  vain  my  structures  rise,  my  gardens  grow. 
In  vain  lair  Thames  reflects  the  double  scenes 
Of  hanging  mountains,  and  of  sloping  greens : 
Joy  lives  not  here,  to  happier  seats  it  flies, 
And  only  dwells  where  W  outlet  casts  her  eyes. 

What  are  the  gay  parterre,  the  checquer'd  shade, 
The  morning  bower,  the  evening  colonnade. 
Bat  soft  recesses  of  uneasy  minds. 
To  sigh  unheard  in,  to  the  passing  winds ! 
So  the  stmck  deef  in  some  sequester'd  part 
Lies  down  to  die,  the  arrow  at  his  heart, 
Ue,  stretched  unseen  in  coverts  hid  from  day. 
Bleeds  drop  by  drop,  and  pants  his  life  away. 


TO    MRS.    M.   B. 

ON  HBR  BIRTH-DAY. 


Oh  be  thou  blest  with  all  that  Heaven  can  send. 
Long  health,  long  youth,  long  pleasure,  and  a  friend 
Not  with  those  toys  the  female  world  admire, 
Rich^  that  vex,  and  vanities  that  tire. 
With  added  years,  if  life  bring  nothing  new. 
But  like  a  sieve  let  every  blessing  through, 
Some  joy  still  lost,  as  each  vain  year  runs  o'er. 
And  all  we  gain,  some  sad  reflection  more ; 
Is  that  a  birth-day  I  'tis  alas !  too  clear, 
Tis  but  the  funeial  of  the  former  year. 

Let  joy  or  ease,  let  affluence  or  content. 
And  the  gay  conscience  of  a  life  well  spent, 
Cahn  every  thought,  inspirit  every  grace, 
6k»w  in  thy  heart,  and  smile  upon  thy  face. 
Let  day  improve  on  day,  and  year  on  year, 
Without  a  pain,  a  trouble,  or  a  fear ; 
Till  death  unfelt  that  tender  frame  destroy. 
Id  some  soft  dream,  or  ecstacy  of  joy, 
Peaoefal  sleep  out  Uie  sabbath  of  the  tomb, 
Aad  wake  to  raptures  in  a  life  to  come. 


TO  MR.  THOMAS  SOUTHERN, 

ON  HIS  BUtTB-OAr,  1742. 


IUbgk'd  to  live,  prepared  to  die, 
Widi  not  one  sin,  but  poetry, 
TUs  day  Tom's  fair  account  has  run 
fWiihoot  a  MoO  to  eighty-one. 
kind  Boyle,  before  his  poet,  lays 
▲  tablrey  with  a  cloth  of  bays; 


And  Ireland,  mother  of  sweet  singers, 

Presents  her  harp  still  to  his  Angers. 

The  feast,  his  towering  genius  marks 

In  yonder  wild  goose  and  tlie  larks  I 

The  mushrooms  show  his  wit  was  sudden ! 

And  for  his  judgment,  lo  a  pudden ! 

Roast  beef,  though  old,  proclaims  him  stout, 

And  grace,  although  a  bard,  devout. 

May  Tom,  whom  Heaven  sent  down  to  raise 

The  price  of  prologues  and  of  plays, 

Be  every  birth-day  more  a  winner. 

Digest  his  thirty- thousandth  dinner ; 

Walk  to  his  grave  without  reproach. 

And  scorn  a  rascal  in  a  coach. 


ROXANA,  OR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM. 

AN  BCIjOOUKI. 


RoxANA  from  the  court  returning  late, 
Sigh*d  her  soft  sorrow  at  St.  James's  gate : 
Such  heavy  thoughts  lay  brooding  in  her  breast ; 
Not  her  own  chairmen  with  more  weight  opprest : 
They  curse  the  cruel  weight  they're  doomed  to  bear ; 
She  in  more  gentie  sounds  expressed  her  care. 

Was  it  for  this,  that  I  these  roses  wear ! 
For  this,  new-set  the  jewels  for  my  hair  I 
Ah  princess  !  with  what  zeal  have  I  pursued  I 
Almost  forgot  the  duty  of  a  prude. 
This  king,  I  never  could  attend  too  soon ; 
I  miss'd  my  prayers,  to  get  me  dress'd  by  noon. 
For  thee,  ah !  what  for  thee  did  I  resign  I 
My  passions,  pleasures,  all  tlmt  e'er  was  mine : 
I've  sacrificed  both  modesty  and  ease; 
Left  operas,  and  went  to  fllthy  plays : 
Double-entendres  shock'd  my  tender  ear ; 
Yet  even  thb,  for  thee,  I  choose  to  bear : 
In  glowing  youth,  when  nature  bids  be  gay, 
And  every  joy  of  life  before  me  lay ; 
By  honour  prompted,  and  by  pride  rcstrainM, 
The  pleasures  of  the  young  my  soul  disdain'd : 
Sermons  I  sought,  and  with  a  mien  severe. 
Censured  my  neighbours,  and  said  daily  prayer. 
Alas,  how  changed !  with  this  same  sermon-mien. 
The  fllthy  What-d'ye-call  it — I  have  seen. 
Ah,  royal  princess  I  for  whose  sake  I  lost 
The  reputation,  which  so  dear  had  cost ; 
I,  who  avoided  every  public  place. 
When  bloom  and  beauty  bid  me  show  my  face, 
Now  near  thee,  constant,  I  each  night  abide. 
With  never-failing  duty  by  my  side ; 
Myself  and  daughters  standing  in  a  row. 
To  all  the  foreigners  a  goodly  show. 
Oft  had  your  drawing-room  been  sadly  thin. 
And  merchants'  wives  close  by  youf  side  had  been; 
Had  I  not  amply  flU'd  the  empty  place. 
And  saved  your  highness  from  the  dire  disgrace : 
Yet  Cockatilla's  artifice  prevails. 
When  all  my  duty  and  my  merit  fails : 
That  Cockatilla,  whose  deluding  airs 
Corrupts  our  virgins,  and  our  youth  ensnares ; 
So  sunk  her  character,  and  lost  her  fame. 
Scarce  visited,  before  your  highness  came ; 
Yet  for  the  bed-chamber  'tis  she  you  choose. 
Whilst  zeal,  and  fame,  and  virtue  you  refuse. 

1  This  Eclogue  is  by  scuno  attributed  to  Lady  Mnx^ 
Wortley  Montagu. 
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Ah  worthy  choice ;  not  one  of  all  your  ttmin. 
Which  censureo  hUtst  not,  or  dishonours  stain. 
I  know  the  court,  with  all  its  treacherous  wiles, 
The  false  caresses,  and  undoing  smiles. 
Ah,  princess !  leam'd  in  all  the  courtly  arts. 
To  cncat  our  hopes,  and  yet  to  gain  our  hearts. 


TO  LADY  MARY  WORTLEY  MOIITAGU. 


I. 


In  beauty,  or  wit. 

No  mortal  as  yet 
To  question  your  empire  has  dared ; 

But  men  of  discerning 

Have  thought  that  in  learning, 
To  yield  to  a  lady  was  hard. 


II. 


Impertinent  schools. 

With  musty  dull  rules, 
Have  reading  to  females  denied ; 

So  papists  refuse 

The  Bible  to  use. 
Lest  flocks  should  be  wise  as  their  guide. 


III. 


'TwBS  a  woman  at  first 
(Indeed  she  was  curst) 

In  knowledge  that  tasted  delight, 
And  sages  agree 
The  laws  should  decree 

To  the  first  possessor  the  right. 


IV. 


Then  bravely,  fair  dame. 
Resume  the  old  claim, 

Which  to  Your  whole  sex  does  belong ; 
And  let  men  receive. 
From  a  second  bright  Eve, 

The  knowledge  of  right  and  of  wrong. 


V. 


But  if  the  first  Eve 
Hard  doom  did  receive. 

When  only  one  apple  had  she. 

What  a  punishment  new 
Shall  bo  found  out  for  you. 

Who  tasting,  have  robb*d  the  whole  tree  ? 


EXTEMPORANEOUS  LINES, 

on  THX  PICTURX  or  LADY  MARY  W.  MONTAGU  BY  WMMLUOL, 

[From  DallAway't  Life  of  Lady  Mary.] 


The  playful  smiles  around  the  dimpled  mouth. 
That  happy  air  of  majesty  and  truth ; 
So  would  I  draw  (but  oh  !  'tis  vain  to  try, 
My  narrow  genius  does  the  power  deny) 
The  equal  lustre  of  the  heavenly  mind. 
Where  every  grace  with  every  virtue's  join'd; 
Learning  not  vain,  and  wisdom  not  severe. 
With  crreatness  easy,  and  with  wit  sincere  ; 
With  lust  description  show  the  work  divine. 
And  the  whole  princess  in  my  work  should  shine. 


THE  LOOKING-GLASS. 

ON  MH».  PULTSNBY. 


With  scornful  mien,  and  various  toss  of  air, 
f  antasticy  vain,  and  insolently  fiur, 


Grandeur  intoxicates  her  giddy  brain, 
She  looks  ambition,  and  she  moves  disdain. 
Far  other  carriage  graced  her  virgin  life. 
But  charming  G — ^y's  lost  in  P — y's  wife. 
Not  greater  arrogance  in  him  we  find. 
And  tliis  c<m junction  swells  at  least  her  mind 
O  could  the  sire,  renown'd  in  glass,  produce 
One  faithful  mirror  for  his  daughter's  use ! 
Wherein  she  might  her  haughty  errors  trace. 
And  by  reflection  learn  to  mend  her  face : 
The  wonted  sweetness  to  her  form  restore. 
Be  what  she  was,  and  charm  mankind  once  m 


A  FAREWELL  TO  LONDON. 

IN  THS    YEAR  1715. 


Dear,  damn'd,  distracting  town,  farewell ! 

Thy  fools  no  more  lil  tease : 
This  year  in  peace,  ye  critics,  dwell. 

Ye  harlots,  sleep  at  ease  ! 

To  drink  and  droll  be  Rowe  allow'd 
Till  the  third  watchman's  toll ; 

Let  Jervase  gratis  paint,  and  Frowde 
Save  three-pence  and  his  soul. 

Farewell,  Arbuthnot's  raillery 

On  every  learned  sot ; 
And  Gortli,  the  best  good  Christian  he, 

Although  he  knows  it  not. 

Lintot,  farewell !  thy  bard  must  go ; 

Farewell,  unhappy  Tonson ! 
Heaven  gives  thee  for  thy  loss  of  Rowe, 

Lean  Philips,  and  fat  Johnson. 

Why  should  I  stay  I   Both  parties  rage ; 

My  vixen  mistress  squalls ; 
The  wits  in  envious  feuds  engage : 

And  Homer  (damn  him !)  calls. 

The  love  of  arts  lies  cold  and  dead 

In  Halifax's  urn ; 
And  not  one  muse  of  all  he  fed 

Has  yet  the  grace  to  mourn. 

My  friends,  by  turns,  my  friends  confound. 

Betray,  and  are  betray'd  : 
Poor  Y rs  sold  for  fifty  pounds, 

And  B        11  is  a  jade. 

Why  make  I  friendships  with  the  great. 
When  I  no  favour  seek ! 

Still  idle,  with  a  busy  air, 

Deep  whimsies  to  contrive ; 
Tlie  gayest  valetudinaire. 

Most  thinking  rake  alive. 

Solicitous  for  other  ends. 

Though  fond  of  dear  repose  ; 

Careless  or  drowsy  with  my  friends. 
And  frolic  with  my  foes. 

Luxurious  lobster-nights,  farewell. 

For  sober,  studious  days ! 
And  Burlington's  delicious  meal, 

For  salads,  tarts,  and  pease ! 

Adieu  to  all  but  Gay  alone. 

Whose  soul,  sincere  and  free,  * 

Loves  all  mankind,  but  flatters  none. 
And  so  may  starve  with  me. 
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THE  FOLLOWINO  UNES  WERE  SUNG  BY  DURAS" 

TANTI.  WHEN  8HE  TOOK  HER  LEAVE  OF 

THE  ENGLISH  STAGE 

TRB  WOBUt  WnS  III    BAST*   PUT  TOOKTHSm    BT  MB.  POPK, 
AT  THJB  MMqVJUX  OW  THE  XUU.  OT  PBTBBBOHOUQU. 


Generous,  gay,  and  gallant  nation, 
Bold  in  arms,  and  bright  in  arts  ; 

Land  secure  from  all  invasion. 
All  but  Cupid's  gentle  darts  I 

From  your  charms,  oh  who  would  run  ! 

Who  would  leave  you  for  the  sun  I 

Happy  soil,  adieu,  adieu  ! 
Let  old  charmers  yield  to  new. 

In  arms,  in  arts,  be  still  more  shining  ; 
All  your  joys  be  still  increasing  ; 

All  your  tastes  be  still  refining  ; 
All  your  jars  for  ever  ceasing  : 

But  let  old  charmers  yield  to  new  : — 

Happy  soil,  adieu,  adieu  1 


UPON  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH'S 
HOUSE  AT  WOODSTOCK. 

AtriB  longa  patent ;  aed  nee  ocmBDtiboB  uaquain, 
Neo  KMnno  looua  eet :  quiun  bene  non  habitae  I 

Mabt.  Epig. 


Sei,  sir,  here's  the  grand  approach. 
This  way  is  for  his  Grace's  coach  ; 
There  lies  the  bridge,  and  here's  the  clock. 
Observe  the  lion  and  the  cock. 
The  spacious  court,  the  colonnade, 
And  noark  how  wide  the  hall  is  made  I 
The  chimneys  are  so  well  design'd^ 
They  never  smoke  in  any  wind. 
This  gallery's  contrived  for  walking. 
The  windows  to  retire  and  talk  in  ; 
The  council-chamber  for  debate. 
And  all  the  rest  are  rooms  of  state. 

Thanks,  sir,  cried  I,  'tis  very  fine. 
Bat  where  d'ye  sleep,  or  where  d'ye  dine  1 
I  find  by  all  you  have  been  telling. 
That  'tis  a  house,  but  not  a  dwellmg. 


VERSES  LEFT  BY  MR.  POPE, 

OB  Bit  LYING  Ur  THB  SAMX  BBO  WHICH  WILMOT,  TRB  CB1.B> 
B&4TBO  BABL  OF  BOCHK8TBB,  BLBfT  IN,  AT  AOOBRBUBY, 
THBB  BBU»MOIM«  TO  THB  OL'KB  09  ABOVU!,  JULY  9,  1730. 


With  no  poetic  ardour  fired 
I  press  the  bed  where  Wilmot  lay ; 

That  here  he  loved,  or  here  expireo. 
Begets  no  numbersy  grave  or  gay. 

Beneath  thy  roof,  Arg>'le,  are  bred 
Such  thoughts  as  prompt  the  brave  to  lie 

Stretch'd  out  in  honour's  nobler  bed, 
Beneath  a  nobler  roof — ^the  sky. 

Snch  flames  as  high  in  patriots  bum 
Yet  stoop  to  bless  a  child  or  wife ; 

And  such  as  wicked  kings  may  mourn. 
When  freedom  is  mote  dear  than  life. 


THE  CHALLENGE 

A  COURT  BALLAD. 

To  the  tune  of  "  To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land/*  1^ 


I. 


To  one  fair  lady  out  of  court, 

And  two  fair  ladies  in. 
Who  think  the  Turk  and  Pope  a  sporty 

And  wit  and  love  no  sin  ; 
Come,  these  soft  lines,  with  nothing  stiff  in. 
To  Bellenden,  Lepell,  and  Griihn, 
With  a  fa,  la,  la. 


u. 


What  passes  in  the  dark  third  row. 
And  what  behind  the  scene. 

Couches  and  crippled  chairs  I  know. 
And  garrets  hung  with  green  ; 

I  know  the  swing  of  sinful  hack. 

Where  many  damseh)  cry  alack. 
With  a  fa,  hi,  la. 


III. 


Then  why  to  courts  should  I  rqMur, 
Where's  such  ado  with  Townshend  ! 

To  hear  each  mortal  stamp  and  swear. 
And  every  speech  with  zounds  end  ; 

To  hear  'em  rail  at  honest  Sunderland, 

And  rashly  blame  the  realm  of  Blundfuiand. 
With  a  &,  la,  Uu 


IT. 


Alas !  like  Schutz  I  cannot  pun. 
Like  Grafton  court  the  Germans  ; 

Tell  Pickenbourg  how  slim  she's  grown. 
Like  Meadows  run  to  sermons  ; 

To  court  ambitious  men  may  roam, 

But  I  and  Marlbro'  stay  at  home. 
With  a  fa,  U,  la. 


v. 


In  truth,  by  what  I  can  discern. 
Of  courtiers  'twixt  you  three, 

Some  wit  you  have,  and  more  may  learn 
From  court,  than  Gay  or  me  : 

Perhaps,  in  time,  you'll  leave  high  diet, 

To  sup  with  us  on  milk  and  quiet. 
With  a  &,  k,  U. 


VI. 


At  Leicester-Fields,  a  house  full  high. 
With  door  all  painted  green. 

Where  ribbons  wave  upon  the  tie, 
(A  milliner  I  mean  ;) 

There  may  you  meet  us  three  to  three. 

For  Gay  can  well  make  two  of  me. 
With  a  fa,  la,  hi. 


▼II. 


But  should  you  catch  the  prudish  ltd), 
And  each  become  a  coward, 

Bring  sometimes  with  you  Lady  Ridi, 
And  sometimes  Mistress  Howard  ; 

For  virgins,  to  keep  chaste,  must  go 

Abroad  with  such  as  are  not  so. 
With  a  fa,  la,  U. 

VIII. 

And  thus,  fair  maids,  my  ballad  ends : 
God  send  the  king  safe  landing  ; 

And  make  all  honest  ladies  fricndii 
To  armies  that  are  standing ; 

Preserve  the  limits  of  those  nations. 

And  take  off  ladies'  limitations. 
Withafa,U,U. 


n 


EPITAPHS. 


THE  THREE  GENTLE  SHEPHERDS. 


Op  TODtle  Philips  will  I  ever  sing, 

Witn  gentle  Philips  shall  the  valleys  ring ; 

My  numbers  too  for  ever  will  I  vary, 

With  gentle  Budgcll,  and  with  gentle  Carey. 

Or  if  in  ranging  of  the  names  I  judge  ill. 

With  gentle  Carey  and  with  gentle  Budgcll : 

Oh !  may  all  gentle  bards  togetlier  place  ye. 

Men  of  good  hearts,  and  men  of  delicacy. 

May  satire  ne'er  befool  ye,  or  bokuavo  ye. 

And  from  all  wits  that  liave  a  knack,  Grod  save  ye. 


VERSES  TO  DR.  BOLTON, 

Of  n»  HAMS  OP  MRS.  BItTLER'S  SPnUT,  UUrSLV  DBCKASBD. 


Stripp'd  to  the  naked  soul,  escaped  from  clay, 
From  doubts  unfetter*d,  and  dissolved  in  day  ; 
Unwarm*d  by  vanity,  unreached  by  strife, 
And  all  my  hopes  and  fears  thrown  off  with  life ; 
Why  am  I  chann*d  by  friendsliip's  fond  essays, 
And  though  unbodied,  conscious  of  thy  praise  ! 
Has  pride  a  portion  in  the  parted  soul  t 
Does  passion  still  the  firmless  mind  control ! 
Can  gratitude  out-pant  the  silent  breath  ! 
Or  a  friend's  sorrow  pierce  the  gloom  of  death  ! 
No— 'tis  a  spirit's  nobler  task  of  bliss  ; 
That  feels  the  worth  it  left,  in  proofs  like  this  ; 
That  not  its  own  applause,  but  thine  approves. 
Whose  practice  praises,  and  whose  virtue  loves  ; 
Who  livest  to  crown  departed  friends  with  fame  ; 
Then  dying,  late,  shalt  all  thou  gavest  rechum. 


EPITAPHS. 


ITis  saltern  acumulem  donls,  et  fimgar  inani 
Muncre !  Viao. 


Arf^f^^k^^W^'^^^i^^V^lW^ 


I. 


ON  CHARLES  EARL  OF  DORSET, 

IN  THS  CBURCH  OF  WITHYAM  -III  BU88ZX. 

Dorset,  the  grace  of  courts,  the  Muses'  pride, 

Patron  of  arts,  and  judge  of  nature,  died. 

The  scourge  of  pride,  though  sanctified  or  great. 

Of  fops  in  learning,  and  of  knaves  in  state : 

Yet  soft  his  nature,  Uiough  severe  his  lay, 

His  anger  moral,  and  his  wisdom  gay. 

Blest  satirist !  who  touch'd  the  mean  so  true, 

As  show'd,  vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  too. 

Blest  courtier !  who  could  king  and  country  please, 

Yet  sacred  keep  his  friendships,  and  his  ease. 

Blest  peer !  his  great  forefathers  every  grace 

Reflecting,  and  reflected  in  his  race ; 

Where  other  Buckhubsts,  other  Dorsets  shine, 

And  patriots  still,  or  poets,  deck  the  line. 


n. 


ON  SIR  WILLIAM  TRUMBAL, 

ONB  OP  THR  PRINCIPAL  BXCRETARim  OP  STATS  TO  RINO 
WILLIAM  III.  WHO  HAVIKO  RRSIONXD  BW  PLACB.OIXO  IN  HIS 
amRKMRNT  AT  XA8THAM8TED,  IN  BBRXSBIRB,  1716b 


A  PLEASING  form  ;  a  Arm,  yet  cautious  mind ; 
-Sincere,  though  prudent ;  constant,  yet  resign'd : 


Honour  unchanged,  a  principle  profost. 
Fix'd  to  one  side,  but  moderate  to  the  rest: 
An  honest  courtier,  ye^  a  patriot  too ; 
Just  to  hb  prince,  and  to  hb  country  true : 
Fiird  with  the  sense  of  age,  the  fire  of  yout 
A  scorn  of  wrangling,  yet  a  sseal  for  truth : 
A  generous  faith,  from  superstition  free ; 
A  love  to  peace,  and  hate  of  tyranny : 
Such  this  man  was ;  who  now,  from  earth  rei 
At  length  enjoys  that  liberty  he  loved. 


ni. 
ON  THE  HON.  SIMON  HARCOUR 

ONLY  SON   OP   THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BARC 
AT  THR  CHURCH    OP    flTANTON-HARCOURT    IN    OXPOR 

17:^. 


To  this  sad  shrine,  whoe'er  thou  art !  draw 
Here  lies  the  friend  most  loved,  the  son  mos 
Who  ne'er  knew  joy,  but  friendship  might  c 
Or  gave  his  father  grief  but  when  he  died. 

How  vain  is  reason,  eloquence  how  weak 
If  Pope  must  tell  what  Harcourt  cannot  s] 
Oh  let  thy  once-loved  friend  inscribe  thy  st 
And,  with  a  father's  sorrows,  mix  his  own ! 


IV. 


ON  JAMES  CRAGGS,  Es<i. 

IN   WESTMINSTER-ABBET. 


JACOBUS  CRAGGS 

RBONI  MAONJK  BRITANNLS  A  8BCRBTI8 

RT  00N8ILIIS  8ANCTI0RJBUB, 

PRINC1PI8  PARITRR  AC  POPULI  AMOR  RT  DRLICI 

VUIT  TITULT8  RT  INYIBZA  MAJOR 

ANN08,  HRU  PAUOOS,  XXXV. 

OB.  PRB.  XIV.  MDOCXX. 


Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth !  of  soul  sine 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  dear ! 
Who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  c 
Who  gain'd  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend 
Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approved. 
Praised,  wept,  and  honour'd,  by  the  muse  he 


INTENDED  FOR  MR.  ROWE, 

IN  WR8TMIN8TRR-ABBRV. 


Thy  reliques,  Rowe',  to  tliis  fair  urn  we  U 
And  sacred,  place  by  Drtden's  awful  dust 

1  It  is  altered,  on  the  monument  in  the  Abbey,  ei 
RowR  and  his  daughter. 

Thy  reliques.  Rowr  !  to  this  sad  shrine  wo  tr 
And  near  thy  Shakrsprar  place  thy  honour\ 
Oh,  next  him,  skill'd  to  draw  the  tender  tear, 
For  never  heart  felt  passion  more  sincere ; 
To  nobler  sentiment  to  fire  the  brave. 
For  never  Driton  more  disdain'd  a  slave 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  shade,  and  endless  rest ; 
Blest  in  thy  genius,  in  tliy  love  too  blest  I 
And  blest,  that  timely  from  our  scene  removi 
Thy  soul  enjoys  the  liberty  it  loved. 

To  these,  so  moum'd  in  death,  so  loved  in  1if< 
The  childless  parent,  and  the  widow'd  wife. 
With  tcora  inscribes  this  monumental  stone. 
That  holds  their  ashes  and  expects  her  own. 


EPITAPHS. 
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I  a  rade  and  nameless  stone  *  he  lies, 
>h  thj  tomb  shall  guide  inquiring  eyes. 

0  thj  gentle  shade,  and  endless  rest! 

1  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  blest ! 
hleral  woman  to  thy  fame  supplies 

,  whole  thankless  hmd  to  his  denies. 


VI. 


ON  MRS.  CORBET, 
DixD  or  A  GAvaot  nr  bkb  brsast. 


a  woman,  good  without  pretence, 
ith  plain  reason,  and  with  sober  sense ; 
)nest  she,  but  o'er  herself,  desired, 
I  essay'd,  but  not  to  be  admired. 
1  and  pride  were  to  her  soul  unknown, 
sed  that  virtue  only  is  our  own. 
reeled,  so  composed  a  mind ; 
,  yet  soft ;  so  strong,  yet  so  refined ; 
I,  as  its  purest  gold,  by  tortures  tried  I 
nt  suBtam'd  it,  but  the  woman  died. 


IE   MONUMENT   OF    THE   HONOURABLE 
LRT  DIOBY,  AND  OF  HIS  SISTER  MARY, 

BT  Tuxnt  rATBn  thb  lord  diobt,   iir  ths 

laCH  or  BHXBBOBNX  »  DOI8BT8HI1IB,   1727. 


ir  example  of  untainted  youth, 
est  wisdom,  and  pacific  truth : 
»ed  in  sufferings,  and  in  joy  sedate, 
iUurat  noise,  without  pretension  great, 
thy  word,  in  every  thought  sincere, 
lew  no  wiiah  but  what  the  world  might  hear : 
st  manners,  unaffected  mind, 
)f  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind : 
!  for  Heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine, 
I  exalt  thy  mortal  to  divine, 
thou,  blest  maid !  attendant  on  his  doom, 
i  hast  follow'd  to  the  silent  tomb, 
the  same  course  to  the  same  quiet  shore, 
rted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more  I 
1,  where  only  bliss  sincere  is  known ! 
ere  to  love  and  to  enjoy  are  one  1 
ake  these  tears,  mortality's  relief, 
I  we  share  your  jo^'s,  forgive  our  grief: 
ittle  rites,  a  stone,  a  verse,  receive  ; 
a  father,  all  a  friend  can  give ! 


vin. 


)N  SIR  GODFREY  KNELLER, 
nv  wnnaxflTXR-ASBBT,  1733. 


a,  by  Heaven  and  not  a  master  taught, 
art  was  nature,  and  whose  pictures  thought ; 

tomb  of  Mr.  Dryden  was  erected  upon  this  hint  by 
» of  Bnckingham ;  to  which  was  originally  intend- 
Ifrftaph : 

Sheffield  raised.    The  sacred  dust  below 
Dryden  onoe :  The  rest  who  does  not  know  ?  ** 

tie  AuUior  since  changed  into  the  plain  inscrip- 
upon  it,  being  only  the  name  of  that  great  Poet : 

J.    DRYDEN. 

Vatns  Aug.  9.  1613.    Mortuus  Maij  1. 170a 
wss  aasirrisLD  ouz  buckimorajiuxkims  pcsdit. 


Now  for  two  ages  having  snatch'd  from  fate 
Whatever  was  beauteous,  or  whate*er  was  great. 
Lies  crown'd  with  princes'  honours,  poets*  lays. 
Due  to  his  merit,  and  brave  thirst  of  praise. 

Living,  great  Nature  fear'd  he  might  outvie 
Her  works ;  and,  dying,  fears  herself  may  die*. 


» 


nc 


ON  GENERAL  HENRY  WITHERS. 

nr  WXflTlflKSTBR-ABfiBV,  1729L 


Hkrb,  Withers,  rest !  thou  bravest, gentlest  mind. 
Thy  country's  friend,  but  more  of  human  kind. 
0  bom  to  arms !  O  worth  in  youth  approved ! 
O  soft  humanity,  in  age  beloved ! 
For  thee  the  hardy  veteran  drops  a  tear. 
And  the  gay  courtier  feels  the  sigh  sincere. 

Withers,  adieu !  yet  not  with  thee  remove 
Thy  martial  spirit,  or  thy  social  love  I 
Amidst  corruption,  luxury,  and  rage. 
Still  leave  some  ancient  virtues  to  our  age : 
Nor  let  us  say  (those  English  glories  gone) 
The  last  true  Briton  lies  beneath  tliis  stone. 


ON  MR,  ELIJAH  FENTON, 

AT  BA8THAMSTKD  IN  BBRK8,   1730l 


This  modest  stone,  what  few  vain  marbles  can^ 

May  truly  say.  Here  lies  an  honest  man : 

A  poet,  blest  beyond  the  poet's  fate. 

Whom  Heaven  kept  sacred  from  the  proud  and 

great: 
Foe  to  loud  praise,  and  friend  to  learned  ease^ 
Content  with  science  in  the  vale  of  peace. 
Calmly  he  look'd  on  either  life,  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear  ; 
From  nature's  temperate  feast  rose  satisfied, 
Thank'd  Heaven  that  he  had  lived,  and  that  he 

died. 


XI. 

ON  MR.  GAY. 

IN  WBCTMIN8TKR-ABBBY,   I73S. 


Op  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild ; 
In  wit,  a  man ;  simplicity,  a  child : 
With  native  humour  tempering  virtuous  ragOy 
Form'd  to  delight  at  once  and  lash  the  age 
Above  temptation,  in  a  low  estate. 
And  uncorrupted  even  among  the  great : 
A  safe  companion,  and  an  easy  friend, 
Unblamed  trough  life,  lamented  in  thy  end. 
These  are  thy  honours !  not  that  here  thy  bust 
Is  mix'd  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  dust ; 
But  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  shall  say, 
Striking  their  pensive  bosoms — Here  lies  Gat, 

>  Imitated  from  the  famous  Epitaph  on  Raphael  :— 

**  Raphael,  timuit,  quo  sospite,  vinci 
Rerum  magna  parens,  et  moriente,  morL** 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  MAN. 


XII. 


INTENDED  FOR  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON, 

IK  WnmiNflTBa-ABBKY. 


ISAACnS  MBWTONUS: 

Quern  Immortalem 

Testantur  TemptUf  Natura^  Caiumt 

Mortalem 

Hoc  marmor  fatetur. 

Nature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night: 
God  said,  Let  Newton  bet  and  all  was  light. 


XIIL 

ON  DR.  FRANCIS  ATTERBURY, 

BISHOP  OP   aOCHBSXKB, 

WBO  DISO  IW  BXILB  AT  PARIS,   1732,  (BIB    OBLY  DAOB 

MATINS  XXFf  RBO  IN  aiS  ABM8.  IMMJEDUTBX.T  AmCB  SBB 
AfUUVBD  or  niANCB  TO  SBB  HIM.) 

DIALOGUE. 


XIT. 


ON  EDMUND  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM, 

WHO  DIBO  IN  TUB  NINBTBKNTH  YBAE  OF  HIS  AOB,  1731 


If  modest  youth,  with  cool  reflection  crown*d. 
And  every  opening  virtue  blooming  round, 
Could  save  a  parent's  justcst  pride  from  late, 
Or  add  one  patriot  to  a  sinking  state ; 
This  weeping  marble  had  not  ask'd  thy  tear. 
Or  sadlv  told,  how  many  hopes  lie  here ! 
The  livmg  virtue  now  had  snone  approved. 
The  senate  heard  him,  and  his  country  loved. 
Yet  softer  honours  and  less  noisy  fame 
Attend  the  shade  of  gentle  Buckingham  : 
In  whom  a  race,  for  courage  famed  and  art. 
Ends  in  a  milder  merit  of  Uie  heart ; 
And  chiefs  or  ssges  long  to  Britain  given. 
Pays  the  last  tribute  of  a  saint  to  heaven. 


XV. 


SHE. 


Yes,  we  have  lived — one  pang,  and  then  we  part ! 
May  Heaven,  dear  father !  now  have  all  thy  heart 
Yet  ah !  how  once  we  loved,  remember  still, 
Till  you  are  dust  like  me. 

HK 

*  Dear  shade !  I  will : 

Then  mix  this  dust  with  thine— O  spotless  ghost! 
O  more  than  fortune,  friends,  or  country  lost  I 
Is  there  on  earth  one  care,  one  wish  beside  1 
Yes— Save  mt  Coumtrt,  Hkavkn, 

— He  said,  and  died. 


FOR  ONE  WHO  WOULD  NOT  BE  BURIED 
IN  WESTMINSTER-ABBEY. 


Hbbobs  and  kings  !  your  distance  keep : 
In  peace  let  one  poor  poet  sleep. 
Who  never  flattered  folks  like  you : 
Let  Horace  blush,  and  Virgil  too. 


ANOTHER  ON  THE  SAME. 


Under  this  marble,  or  under  this  sill. 
Or  under  this  turf,  or  e*cn  what  they  will ; 
Whatever  an  heir,  or  a  friend  in  his  stead. 
Or  any  good  creature  shall  lay  o'er  my  hcaid, 
Lies  one  who  ne*cr  cared,  and  still  cares  not  a  ina 
What  they  said,  or  may  say,  of  the  mortal  within: 
But,  who  living  and  dying,  serene  still  and  firee. 
Trusts  in  God,  that  as  wdl  as  he  was^  he  shall  be. 


AN  ESSAY   ON    MAN. 

IN  FOUR  epistles. 


TO  n.  8T.  JOHN,  LORD  BOUNGBROKE. 


THE  DESIGN. 

Havtno  pmpoecd  to  write  aome  pieces  on  Human  Life 
snd  Manners,  such  as  (to  use  my  Lord  Bacon's  expression) 
eome  home  to  men*»  buiiness  and  bosomt,  I  thought  it 
more  satisfactory  to  begin  with  ootisidering  Man  in  the 
abatract,  his  nature  and  his  etate ;  since,  to  prove  any 
moral  duty,  to  enforce  any  moral  precept,  or  to  examine 
the  perfection  or  imperfection  of  any  creature  whatsoever, 
it  is  necessary  first  to  Icnow  what  condition  and  reUUion  it 
ts  placed  in,  and  what  ia  the  proper  end  and  purpose  of  Its 
being. 

The  sdenoe  of  human  nature  is,  like  all  other  soienoea, 
reduced  to  a/«r  clear  pointe  ,•  there  are  not  manp  certain 
truthi  in  this  world.  It  is  therefore  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
mind  as  in  that  of  the  body  ;  more  good  will  aoome  to 
mankind,  by  attending  to  the  large,  open,  and  perceptible 
parts,  than  by  studying  too  much  such  finer  nerves  and 
vessels,  the  oonformatiooa  and  uses  of  which  will  for  ever 
escape  our  observation.  The  dispute*  are  all  upon  these 
last,  and,  I  will  venture  to  say,  they  have  less  sharpened 
the  ufiti  than  the  hearts  of  men  against  each  other,  and 
have  diminished  the  practice,  more  than  advanced  the 
theory,  of  morality.  If  I  could  flatter  myself  that  this 
Essay  has  any  merit,  it  is  in  steering  betwixt  the  extremes 
of  doctrines  seemingly  opposite,  in  passing  over  terms  ut- 


terly unlntelUgfble,  and  in  forming  a  temperate,  jsC  not  is 
consistent,  and  a  short,  yet  not  imper/kct,  syvUm  of  etUoa 

This  I  might  have  done  in  prose,  hut  I  choae  verw«  and 
even  rhyme,  for  two  reasons.  The  one  will  appear  ohvioosi 
that  principles,  maxima,  or  precepts,  so  written,  both 
strike  the  reader  more  strongly  at  first,  and  are  moreoasUj 
retained  by  hun  afterwards:  the  other  may  seem  odd, 
but  is  true.  I  found  I  could  express  them  more  «Ae«t(|r 
this  way  than  in  prose  itself ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain, 
than  that  much  of  the/orce  as  well  as  grace  of  argomenti 
or  instructions  depends  on  their  coneisem'ss.  I  was  unable 
to  treat  this  part  of  my  subject  more  in  detail,  without 
becoming  dry  and  tedious  ;  or  more  poeticaUg,  without 
sacrificing  perspicuity  to  ornament,  without  wandalnf 
from  the  precision,  or  breaking  the  chain  of  reitsoning:  if 
any  man  can  unite  all  these  without  diminutSoo  efaqj 
of  them.  I  freely  confess  he  will  compaaa  a  thing  abevt 
my  capacity. 

What  is  now  published,  is  only  to  be  conaidsied  ss  a 
general  map  of  Man,  marking  out  no  more  than  tbs 
greater  parts,  their  extent,  their  limits,  and  their  esmMC 
tion,  but  leaving  the  particular  to  he  more  fully  delinastad 
in  the  charts  which  are  now  to  follow.  Conseqneatly 
these  Epistles  in  their  progress  (if  I  have  health  and 
leisnre  to  make  any  progress)  will  be  lees  dry,  and  mora 
susceptible  of  poetical  ornament.  I  am  here  only  opsnint 
the  /ountainst  and  clearing  the  passage.  To  deduce  tba 
rivers,  to  follow  them  in  their  course,  and  to  olwerve  Ihslt 
effsota,  may  be  a  task  mote  agreeable. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  MAN. 


7ft 


EPISTLE  I. 


— »- 


RKSPSCT  TO 


ARGUMENT. 

(  HATtmX  AlTD  STATB  OP  MAN,  WITH 
THB  UNIVKRaS. 

n  in  the  abstract.— I.  That  we  can  Judge  only  with 
o  our  oten  iifttem,  bebig  ignorant  of  the  rela- 
BvsteniB  and  things  IL  That  Man  is  not  to  be 
mper/ect,  but  a  being  suited  to  his  plaet  and  rank 
eation,  agreeable  to  the  general  order  ef  things, 
ormable  to  ends  and  relations  to  him  unknown, 
t  it  is  partly  upon  his  ignorance  oi  future  eveuts, 
;ly  upon  the  hope  of  a  future  state,  that  all  his 
is  in  the  present  depends.  IV.  The  prufe  of 
X  more  knowledge,  and  pretending  to  more  per- 
the  cause  of  man's  error  and  misery.  The  im- 
potting  himself  in  the  place  of  <7od,  and  Judging 
Itneas  or  unfitness,  pCTfeotion  or  imperfection, 
r  injiutice,  i»f  his  dispensations.  Y.  The  oAsurditp 
ting  himself  ihojlnat  cause  of  the  creation,  or  ez- 
;hat  perfection  in  the  moral  world,  which  is  not  in 
rid,  VL  The  unreasonableness  of  his  complaints 
'Providence,  while  on  the  one  hand  he  demands 
>ctions  of  the  angels,  and  on  the  other  the  bodily 
tions  of  the  brutes ;  though  to  possess  any  of  the 
faculties  in  a  higher  degree  would  render  him 
e.  TIL  That,  throughout  the  whole  yisible  world, 
raal  order  and  ^adation  in  the  sensual  and 
acuities  is  observed,  which  causes  a  subordination 
ire  to  creature,  and  of  all  creatures  to  Man.  The 
OS  of  sense,  instinct,  thought,  r^fieetion,  reason  ; 
Mm  alone  countervails  all  the  other  faculties. 
)w  much  further  this  order  and  subordination  at 
features  may  extend,  above  and  below  us ;  were 
t  of  which  broken,  not  that  part  only,  but  the 
cmnected  creation  must  be  destroyed.  IX.  The 
tanee,  madness,  and  pride  of  such  a  desire.  X. 
lequenoe  of  all  the  absolute  submission  due  to  Pro* 
both  as  to  our  present  and  future  state. 


;,  my  St.  John  !  leave  all  meaner  things 

ambition,  and  the  pride  of  kings. 

(since  life  can  little  more  supply 

ist  to  look  about  us  and  to  die) 

ite  free  o*er  all  this  scene  of  man  ; 

ity  maze !  but  not  without  a  plan ; 

where  weeds  and  flowers  promiscuous  shoot, 

len  tempting  with  forbidden  fruit. 

er  let  us  beat  this  ample  field, 

tat  the  open,  what  the  covert  yield  ; 

ent  tracts,  the  giddyheights,  explore 

irho  blindly  creep,  or  sightless  soar ; 

ture's  walks,  shoot  folly  as  it  flies, 

tch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise  ; 

where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we  can ; 

idicate  the  ways  of  God  to  Man. 

ly  first,  of  God  above,  or  man  below, 

am  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  know  ! 

1,  what  see  we  but  his  station  here, 

vhich  to  reason,  or  to  which  refer! 

rorlds  unnumber*d  tho'  the  God  be  known, 

rs  to  trace  him  only  in  our  own. 

o  through  vast  immensity  can  pierce, 

rids  on  worlds  compose  one  universe, 

e  how  system  into  system  runs, 

>tber  planets  circle  other  suns, 

varied  Being  peoples  every  star, 

U  wh  V  Heaven  has  made  us  as  we  are. 

this  Hiune,  the  bearines  and  the  ties, 

«sg  connexions,  nice  dependencies, 

ions  just,  has  tliy  pervading  soul 

tfanmgh !  or  can  a  part  contain  the  whole  ? 


Is  the  great  chain,  that  draws  all  to  agree. 
And  drawn  supports,  upheld  by  God,  or  thee  t 

II.  Presumptuous  Man  I   the  reason  would'st 
thou  find. 

Why  form'd  so  weak,  so  little,  and  so  blind  ! 
First,  if  thou  canst,  the  harder  reason  guess. 
Why  form*d  no  wieaker,  blinder,  and  no  less ! 
Ask  of  thy  mother  Earth,  why  oaks  are  made 
Taller  or  stronger  than  the  weeds  they  shade ! 
Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above, 
Why  Jove's  satellites  are  less  than  Jove  t 

Of  systems  possible,  if  'tis  confest 
That  Wisdom  infinite  must  form  the  best. 
Where  all  must  full  or  not  coherent  be. 
And  all  that  rises,  rise  in  due  degree  ; 
Then,  in  the  scale  of  reasoning  life,  'tis  plain. 
There  must  be,  somewhere,  such  a  rank  as  Man  : 
And  all  the  question  (wrangle  e'er  so  long) 
Is  only  this,  if  God  has  placed  him  wrong! 

Respecting  Man,  whatever  wrong  we  call. 
May,  must  be  right,  as  relative  to  all. 
In  human  works,  though  laboured  on  with  pain, 
A  tliousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain  ; 
In  God's,  one  single  can  its  end  produce  ; 
Yet  serves  to  second  too  some  other  use. 
So  Man,  who  here  seems  principal  alone. 
Perhaps  acts  second  to  some  sphere  unknown, 
Touches  some  wheel,  or  verges  to  some  goal ; 
Tis  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  a  whole. 

When  the  proud  steed  shall  know  why  Man 
restrai^  ' 
His  fierv  course,  or  drives  him  o'er  the  plains  ; 
When  the  dull  ox,  why  now  he  breaks  the  clod. 
Is  now  a  victim,  and  now  Egypt's  God  : 
Then  shall  man^s  pride  and  dulness  comprehend 
His  actions',  passions',  being's,  use  and  end  ; 
Why  doing,  suflering ;  check'd,  impell'd  ;  and  why 
Thb  hour  a  slave,  the  next  a  deity. 

Then  say  not  Man's  imperfect.  Heaven  in  fault ; 
Say  rather,  Man's  as  perfect  he  ought : 
His  knowledge  measured  to  his  state  and  place ; 
His  time  a  moment,  and  a  point  his  space. 
If  to  be  perfect  in  a  certain  sphere. 
What  matter,  soon  or  late,  or  here  or  there  ! 
The  blest  to-day  is  as  completely  so. 
As  who  began  a  thousand  years  ago. 

III.  Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  tlie  book 
of  fate. 

All  but  the  page  prescribed,  their  present  state : 
From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits 

know: 
Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below ! 
The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day. 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play ! 
Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food, 
And  licks  the  hand  just  nused  to  shed  his  blood. 
Oh  blindness  to  the  future  !  kindly  given. 
That  each  may  fill  the  circle  mark'd  by  Heaven  : 
Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall. 
Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurl'd, 
And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world. 

Hope  humbly  then ;  with  trembling  pinions  soar ; 
Wait  the  great  teacher  Death  ;  and  God  adoro. 
What  future  bliss,  he  gives  not  thee  to  know. 
But  gives  tliat  hope  to  be  thy  ble^ng  now. 
Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast : 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest. 
The  soul,  uneasy  and  confined,  from  home, 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  oome. 
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Ix>,  the  poor  Indian  !  whoso  untutor'd  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind ; 
His  soul,  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk,  or  Milky  Way  ; 
Yet  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  given, 
Behind  the  cloud-topp'd  hill,  an  humbler  heaven ; 
Some  safer  world,  in  depth  of  woods  embraced, 
Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste, 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold. 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold : 
To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire, 
He  asks  no  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire  ; 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

IV.  Go,  wiser  thou  !  and,  in  thy  scale  of  sense, 
Weigh  thy  opinion  against  Providence ; 
Call  imperfection  what  thou  fanciest  such, 
Say,  Here  ho  gives  too  little,  there  too  much  : 
Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gust,  i 

Yet  cry,  If  Man's  unhappv,  God's  unjust ; 
If  man  alone  engross  not  fleavcn's  high  care, 
Alone  made  peHect  here,  immortal  there : 
Snatch  from  his  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod, 
Re-judge  his  justice,  be  the  God  of  God. 
In  pride,  in  reasoning  pride,  our  error  lies ; 
All  quit  their  sphere,  and  rush  into  the  skies. 
Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes. 
Men  would  be  angels,  angeb  would  be  gods* 
Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell. 
Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel  : 
And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 
Of  Order,  sins  against  the  eternal  Cause. 

y.  Ask  for  what  end  the  heavenly  bodies  shine, 
Earth  for  whose  use  !  Pride  answers,  <*  'Tis  for 

mine  : 
For  me  kind  nature  wakes  her  genial  power, 
Suckles  each  herb,  and  spreads  out  every  flower  ; 
Annual  for  me,  the  grape,  the  rose  renew 
The  juice  nectareous,  and  the  balmy  dew ; 
For  me,  the  mine  a  thousand  treasures  brings  ; 
For  me  health  gushes  from  a  thousand  springs ; 
Seas  roll  to  waft  me,  suns  to  light  me  rise ; 
My  footstool  earth,  my  canopy  the  skies," 

But  errs  not  nature  from  this  gracious  end. 
From  burning  suns  when  livid  deaths  descend, 
When  earthquakes  swallow,,  or  when  tempests 

sweep 
Towns  to  one  grave,  whole  nations  to  the  deep  t 
"  No  ('tis  replied),  the  first  almighty  Cause 
Acts  not  by  partial,  but  by  general  laws  ; 
The  exceptions  few ;  some  change  since  all  began : 
And  what  created  perfect  ? " — Why  then  Man ! 
If  the  great  end  be  human  liappiuess, 
Then  nature  deviates  ;  and  can  man  do  less ! 
As  much  that  end  a  constant  course  re((uires 
Of  showers  and  sun-shine,  as  of  Man's  desires ; 
As  much  eternal  springs  and  cloudless  skies, 
As  Men  for  ever  temperate,  calm,  and  wise. 
If  plagues  or  earthquakes  break  not  Heaven's 
Why  then  a  Borgia,  or  a  Catiline !  [design, 

Who  knows  but  He,  whose  liaud  the  lightning 

forms. 
Who  heaves  old  ocean,  and  who  wings  the  storms : 
Pours  fierce  ambition  in  a  Caesar's  mind, 
Or  turns  young  Anmion  loose  to  scourge  man- 
kind I 
From  pride,  from  pride,  our  very  reasoning  springs ; 
Account  for  moral,  as  for  natural  things : 
Why  charge  we  Heaven  in  those,  in  these  acquit  1 
In  both,  to  reason  right,  is  to  submit. 


Better  for  us,  perhaps  it  might  ap])ear. 
Were  there  all  liarmony,  all  virtue  here ; 
That  never  air  or  ocean  felt  the  wind  ; 
That  never  passion  discomposed  the  mind. 
But  ALL  subsists  by  elemental  strife  ; 
And  passions  are  Uie  elements  of  life. 
The  general  Order,  since  the  whole  began. 
Is  kept  in  Nature,  and  is  kept  in  man. 

VI.  What  would  this  Man  I     Now  upward  will 
he  soar. 

And  little  less  than  angels,  would  be  more  ; 
Now  looking  downwards,  just  as  grieved  appears 
To  want  the  strength  of  bulls,  the  fur  of  bears. 
Made  for  his  use  all  creatures  if  he  call, 
Say,  what  their  use,  had  he  the  powers  of  all ; 
Nature  to  these,  without  profusion,  kind. 
The  proper  organs,  proper  powers  assign'd  ; 
Elach  seeming  want  compensated  of  course. 
Here  with  degrees  of  swiftness,  there  of  force*; 
All  in  exact  proportion  to  the  state  ; 
Nothing  to  add,  and  nothing  to  abate. 
Each  beast,  each  insect,  happy  in  its  own  : 
Is  Heaven  unkind  to  Man,  and  Man  alone  ! 
Shall  he  alone,  whom  rational  we  call, 
Be  pleased  with  nothing,  if  not  bless'd  with  all ! 

The  bliss  of  Man  (could  pride  that  blessing  find) 
Is  not  to  act  or  tliink  beyond  mankind ; 
No  powers  of  body  or  of  soul  to  share, 
But  what  his  nature  and  his  state  can  bear. 
Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye ! 
For  thiB  plain  reason,  Man  is  not  a  fly. 
Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  optics  given, 
To  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  uie  heaven  f 
Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er, 
To  smart  and  agonise  at  every  pore  ! 
Or  quick  effluvia  darting  through  the  brain, 
Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain  ! 
If  nature  thunder'd  in  his  opening  ears. 
And  stunn'd  him  with  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
How  would  he  wish  that  Heaven  had  left  him  still, 
The  whispering  zeph>T,  and  the  purling  rill  I 
Who  finds  not  Providence  all  good  and  wise, 
Alike  in  wliat  it  gives,  and  what  denies  t 

VII.  Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends, 
The  scale  of  sensual,  mental  powers  ascends : 
Mark  how  it  mounts,  to  Man's  imperial  race, 
From  the  green  mvriads  in  the  peopled  grass  : 
What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  extranei 
The  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  lynx's  beam 
Of  smell,  the  headlong  lioness*  between. 

And  hound  sagacious  on  the  tainted  green : 
Of  hearing,  from  the  life  that  fills  the  flood. 
To  that  which  warbles  through  the  vernal  wood  I 
The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine ! 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line : 
In  the  nice  bee,  what  sense  so  subtly  true 
From  poisonous  herbs  extracts  the  healing  dew  1 
How  instinct  varies  in  the  groveling  swine, 
Compared,  half-reasoning  elephant,  with  thine  1 

I  It  is  a  certain  axiom  in  the  anatomy  of  creatures,  that 
in  proportion  as  they  are  formed  for  strength,  their  swift- 
ncss  is  lessened ;  or  as  they  are  formed  for  swif toeaa,  th«r 
strength  is  abated. 

>The  manner  of  the  lions  hunting  their  prej  in  ths 
deserts  of  Africa  is  this :  At  their  first  going  out  in  tbs 
night-time,  they  set  up  a  loud  roar,  and  then  listen  to  the 
noise  naade  by  the  heasts  in  their  flight,  pursuing  them  \ff 
the  ear,  and  not  by  the  nostril.  It  is  probable  the  story  of 
the  Jackal's  hunting  for  the  lion,  was  occasioned  by  tbs 
obaenraUoa  of  this  defect  of  scent  in  that  terrible  animaL 
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M»  and  reiLBon,  what  a  nice  barrier  t 
separate,  yet  for  ever  near ! 
ranee  and  reflection,  how  allied  ; 
a  partitions  sense  from  thought  divide ! 
He  natures,  how  they  long  to  join, 
r  pass  the  insuperable  line  ! 
this  just  gradation,  could  they  be 
^  these  to  those,  or  all  to  thee  I 
■rs  of  all  subdued  by  thee  alone, 
iT  reason  all  these  powers  in  one  t 
See,  through  this  air,  this  ocean,  and  this 
r  quick,  and  bursting  into  birth,  [earth, 
3W  high,  progressive  life  may  go ! 
how  wide,  how  deep  extend  below  I 
n  of  being  !  which  from  God  began, 
ithereal,  human,  angel,  man, 
rd,  fish,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  see, 
can  reach  ;  from  infinite  to  thee, 
je  to  Nothing. — On  supenor  powers, 
to  press,  inferior  might  on  ours  : 
foil  creation  leave  a  void, 
ne  step  broken,  the  great  scale's  destroyed : 
hire's  chain  whatever  link  you  strike, 
r  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  ahke. 
r  each  system  in  gradation  roll 
«ntial  to  the  amazing  whole, 
'.  confusion  but  in  one,  not  all 
tern  only,  but  the  whole  must  fall. 
1  unbalanced  from  her  orbit  fly, 
uad  stars  run  lawless  through  the  sky  ; 
ig  angels  from  their  sphere  be  hurl'd, 
I  being  wreck'd,  and  world  on  world  ; 
i  whole  foundations  to  their  centre  nod, 
ire  trembles  to  the  throne  of  God. 
dread  order  break — for  whom  ?  for  thee ! 
m !— oh  madness  I  pride !  impiety ! 
Vluit  if  the  foot,  ordain'd  the  dust  to  tread, 
,  to  toil,  aspired  to  be  the  head  ? 
the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear  repined 
t  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind  I 
tl»urd  for  any  part  to  claim 
lother,  in  this  general  frame  : 
ibsurd,  to  mourn  the  tasks  or  pains  *, 
it  directing  Mind  op  All  ordains. 
e  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
>ody  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul ; 
anged  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same ; 
the  earth,  as  in  the  ethereal  frame  ; 
in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
I  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees, 
rough  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
undivided,  operates  unspent ; 
B  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 
as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 
as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 
■apt  seraph,  that  adores  and  bums  : 
no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
He  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 
.'ase  then,  nor  order  imperfection  name  : 
per  bliss  depends  on  what  we  bhime. 
ly  own  point :  This  kind,  this  due  degree 
neas,  weakness.  Heaven  bestows  on  thee. 
—In  this,  or  any  other  sphere, 
o  be  as  blest  as  thou  canst  bear : 
the  hand  of  one  disposing  Power, 
e  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour. 
re  is  l)ut  art,  unknown  to  thee  ; 
ice,  direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see  ; 

e  prcmtcntLai  and  appUcatfcui  of  this  In  Ep.  it. 


All  discord,  harmony  npt  understood  ; 
All  partial  evil,  universal  good  : 
And,  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite, 
One  truth  is  clear.  Whatever  is,  is  right. 
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ARGUMENT, 
or  nis  itJkTtiui  Aim  btatb  or  man.  with  aasracr  to  him- 

BKLW  AS  AN  UfDlYlDVAU 

I.  The  biudneas  of  man  not  to  pry  into  Ood,  but  to  study 
himself.  His  middle  nature;  his  powers  and  frailties. 
Tlie  limits  of  his  capacity.  IL  The  two  principles  of 
mnxit  $elf-love  and  reason,  both  necessary.  Self-love thm 
stronger,  uid  why.  Their  end  the  same.  UL  The  pas- 
sions, and  their  use.  The  predominant  passion,  and  its 
ft  tree.  Its  necessity,  in  directing  men  to  diiferent  purposes. 
lU  providential  UHe.  in  fixing  our  principle,  and  ascertain- 
ing our  virtue.  IV.  Virtue  and  vice  Joined  in  our  mixed 
nature ;  the  limits  near,  yet  the  things  separate  and  evi- 
dent :  What  is  the  office  of  reason.  V.  How  odiuus  vice  in 
itself,  and  how  we  deceive  ourselves  in  it.  VL  That,  how- 
ever, the  endsoi  Providence  and  general  good  are  answered 
in  our  passions  and  imporfoctiou&  IIow  usefully  these aro 
distributed  to  all  orders  of  men.  How  useful  they  are  to 
society.  And  to  the  individuals.  In  every  state,  and  every 
age  of  life. 

I.  Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan, 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man. 
Placed  on  this  isthmus  of  a  middle  state, 
A  being  darkly  wise,  and  rudely  great ; 
With  too  much  knowledge  for  the  sceptic  side. 
With  too  much  weakness  for  the  stoic*s  pride. 
He  hangs  between  ;  in  doubt  to  act,  or  rest ; 
In  doubt  to  deem  himself  a  god,  or  beast ; 
In  doubt  his  mind  or  body  to  prefer ; 
Bom  but  to  die,  and  reasoning  but  to  err ; 
Alike  in  ignorance,  his  reason  such, 
Whether  he  thinks  too  little,  or  too  much  : 
Chaos  of  thought  and  passion,  all  confused ; 
Still  by  himself  abused,  or  disabused  ; 
Created  half  to  rise,  and  half  to  fall ;, 
Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all ; 
Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endless  error  hurl'd : 
The  glory,  jcut,  and  riddle  of  the  world  ! 

Go,  wondrous  creature  !   mount  where  science 
guides. 
Go,  measure  earth,  weigh  air,  and  state  the  tides ; 
Instruct  the  planets  in  what  orbs  to  run. 
Correct  old  Time,  and  regulate  the  sun  ; 
Go,  soar  with  Plato,  to  the  empyreal  sphere. 
To  the  first  good,  first  perfect,  and  first  fair  ; 
Or  tread  the  mazy  round  his  followers  trod. 
And  quitting  sense  call  imitating  God  ; 
As  Eastern  priests  in  giddy  circles  run. 
And  turn  their  heads  to  imitate  the  sun. 
Go,  teach  Eternal  Wisdom  how  to  rule — 
Then  drop  into  thyself,  and  be  a  fool ! 

Superior  beings,  when  of  late  they  saw 
A  mortal  man  unfold  all  nature's  law. 
Admired  such  wisdom  in  an  earthly  shape. 
And  show'd  a  Newton  as  we  show  an  ape. 

Could  he,  whose  rules  the  rapid  comet  bind. 
Describe  or  fix  one  movement  of  his  mind ! 
Who  saw  its  fires  here  rise,  and  there  descend, 
ExpUin  his  own  beginning,  or  his  end  ! 
Ahis,  what  wonder  !  Man's  superior  part 
Uncheck'd  may  rise,  and  climb  from  art  to  art ; 
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But  when  his  own  great  work  is  but  begun, 
What  reason  weaves,  by  passion  is  undone. 

Trace  science  then,  with  modesty  thy  guide  : 
First  strip  off  all  her  equipage  of  pride  ; 
Deduct  what  is  but  vanity,  or  dress, 
Ur  learning's  luxury,  or  idleness  ; 
Or  tricks  to  show  the  stretch  of  human  brain, 
Mere  curious  pleasure,  or  ingenious  pain  ; 
Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  the  excrescent  parts 
Of  all  our  vices  have  created  arts  ; 
Then  see  how  little  the  remaining  sum, 
Which  served  the  past,  and  must  the  times  to 
come! 

II.  Two  principles  in  hunuin  nature  reign  ; 
Self-love,  to  urge,  and  reason,  to  restrain  ; 
Nor  this  a  good,  nor  that  a  bad  we  call, 
Each  works  its  end,  to  move  or  govern  all : 
And  to  their  proper  operation  still, 
Ascribe  all  good ;  to  their  improper,  ill. 

Self-love,  the  spring  of  motion,  acts  the  soul ; 
Reason's  comparing  balance  rules  the  whole. 
Man,  but  for  that,  no  action  could  attend. 
And,  but  for  this,  were  active  to  no  end : 
Fix'd  like  a  plant  on  his  peculiar  spot. 
To  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot ; 
Or,  meteor-like,  flame  lawless  through  the  void, 
Destroying  others,  by  himself  destroyed. 

Most  strength  the  moving  principle  requires : 
Active  its  task,  it  prompts,  imi>els,  inspires. 
Sedate  and  quiet,  the  comparing  lies, 
Form'd  but  to  check,  deliberate,  and  advise. 
Self-love  still  stronger,  as  its  objects  nigh  ; 
Reason's  at  distance,  and  in  prospect  lie : 
That  sees  immediate  good  by  present  sense  ; 
Reason,  the  future  and  the  consequence. 
Thicker  than  arguments,  temptations  throng, 
At  best  more  watchful  this,  but  that  more  strong. 
The  action  of  the  stronger  to  suspend 
Reason  still  use,  to  reason  still  attend. 
Attention,  habit  and  experience  gains  ; 
Each  strengthens  reason,  and  self-love  restrains. 

Let  subtle  schoolmen  teach  these  friends  to  fight. 
More  studious  to  divide  than  to  unite  ; 
And  grace  and  virtue,  sense  and  reason  split. 
With  all  the  rash  dexterity  of  wit. 
Wits,  just  like  fools,  at  war  about  a  name, 
Have  full  as  oft  no  meaning,  or  the  same. 
Self-love  and  reason  to  one  end  aspire. 
Pain  their  aversion,  pleasure  their  desire  ; 
But  greedy  That,  its  object  would  devour. 
This  taste  the  honey,  and  not  wound  the  flower : 
Pleasure,  or  wrong  or  rightly  understood. 
Our  greatest  evil,  or  our  greatest  good. 

III.  Modes  of  self-love  the  passions  we  may 

call; 
'TIS  real  good,  or  seeming,  moves  them  all : 
But  since  not  every  good  we  can  divide  ; 
And  reason  bids  us  for  our  own  provide  : 
Passions,  though  selfish,  if  their  means  be  fair. 
List  under  Reason,  and  deserve  her  care  ; 
Those,  that  imparted,  court  a  nobler  aim. 
Exalt  their  kind,  and  take  some  virtue's  name. 

In  lazy  apathy  let  stoics  boast 
Their  virtue  fix'd ;  'tis  fix'd  as  in  a  frost ; 
Contracted  all,  retiring  to  the  breast ; 
But  strength  of  mind  is  exercise,  not  rest : 
The  rising  tempest  puts  in  act  the  soul. 
Parts  it  may  ravage,  but  preserves  the  whole. 
On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail, 
Heaaon  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale ; 


Nor  God  alone,  in  the  still  calm  we  find, . 

He  mounts  the  storm,  and  walks  upon  Uie  wind. 

Passions,  like  elements,  though  bom  to  fight. 
Yet,  mix'd  and  soften'd,  in  his  work  unite  : 
These,  'tis  enough  to  temper  and  employ  ; 
But  what  composes  man,  can  man  destrov. 
Suflice  that  Reason  keep  to  Nature's  road. 
Subject,  compound  them,  follow  her  and  God. 
Love,  hope,  and  joy,  fiur  pleasure's  smiling  train. 
Hate,  fear,  and  grief,  the  family  of  pain. 
These  mix'd  with  art,  and  to  due  bounds  eon" 

fined. 
Make  and  maintain  the  balance  of  the  mind  : 
The  lights  and  shades,  whose  well-accorded  strife 
Gives  all  the  strength  and  colour  of  our  life. 
Pleasures  are  ever  in  our  hands  or  eyes  ; 
And  when,  in  act  they  cease,  in  prospect,  rise  : 
Present  to  grasp,  and  future  still  to  find. 
The  whole  employ  of  body  and  of  mind. 
All  spread  their  charms,  but  charm  not  all  alike ; 
On  different  senses  different  objects  strike  ; 
Hence  different  passions  more  or  less  inflame, 
As  strong  or  weak,  the  organs  of  the  frame ; 
And  hence  one  master  passion  in  the  breast. 
Like  Aaron's  serpent,  swallows  up  the  rest. 

As  man,  perhaps,  the  moment  of  his  breathy 
Receives  the  lurking  principle  of  death  ; 
The  young  disease,  that  must  subdue  at  leneth. 
Grows  witii  his  growth,  and  strengthens  with 

strength  ; 

So,  cast  and  mingled  with  his  very  frame. 
The  mind's  disease,  its  ruling  passion,  came  ; 
Each  vital  humour  which  should  feed  the  whole, 
Soon  flows  to  this,  in  body  and  in  soul : 
Whatever  warms  the  heart,  or  fills  the  head. 
As  the  mind  opens,  and  its  functions  spread. 
Imagination  plies  her  dangerous  art. 
And  pours  it  all  upon  the  peccant  part. 

Nature  its  mother,  habit  is  its  nurse  ; 
Wit,  spirit,  faculties,  but  make  it  worse  ; 
Reason  itself  but  gives  it  edge  and  pow«r ; 
As  Heaven's  blest  beam  turns  vinegar  more  sour 

We,  wretched  subjects,  though  to  lawful  sway. 
In  this  weak  queen,  some  favourite  still  obey : 
Ah  1  if  she  lend  not  arms,  as  well  as  rules. 
What  can  she  more  than  tell  us  we  are  fools  1 
Teach  us  to  mourn  our  nature,  not  to  mend, 
A  sharp  accuser,  but  a  helpless  friend  ! 
Or  from  a  judge  turn  pleader,  to  persuade 
The  choice  we  make,  or  justify  it  made  ; 
Proud  of  an  easy  conquest  all  along. 
She  but  removes  weak  passions  for  the  strong : 
So,  when  small  humours  gather  to  a  gout. 
The  doctor  fancies  he  has  driven  them  out. 

Yes,  nature's  road  must  ever  be  preferr'd ; 
Reason  is  here  no  guide,  but  still  a  guard : 
'Tis  hers  to  rectify,  not  overthrow. 
And  treat  this  passion  more  as  friend  than  foe: 
A  mightier  Power  the  strong  direction  sends. 
And  several  men  impels  to  several  ends  : 
Like  varying  winds,  by  other  passions  to8s*d. 
This  drives  them  constant  to  a  certain  coast. 
Let  power  or  knowledge,  gold  or  glory,  please ; 
Or  (oft  more  strong  than  all)  the  love  of  ease  ; 
Through  life  'tis  follow'd,  even  at  Hfe's  expense ; 
The  merchant's  toil,  the  sage's  indolence. 
The  monk's  humility,  the  hero's  pride. 
All,  all  alike,  find  reason  on  their  side. 

The  Eternal  Art  educing  good  from  ill. 
Grafts  on  this  passion  our  best  principle  : 
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lua  the  mercury  of  man  is  fix'd, 
;  grows  the  virtue  with  his  nature  mix*d  ; 
ros»  cements  what  else  were  too  refined, 
n  one  interest  body  acts  with  mind. 
Tuits,  ungrateful  to  the  planter's  care, 
rage  stocks  inserted,  learn  to  bear  ; 
irest  virtues  thus  from  passions  shoot, 
oature's  vigour  working  at  the  root, 
crops  of  wit  and  honesty  appear 
spleen,  from  obstinacy,  hate,  or  fear  t 
iger,  zeal  and  fortitude  supply  ; 
avarice,  prudence  ;  sloth,  philosophy  ; 
through  some  certain  strainers  well  refined, 
itle  love,  and  charms  all  womankind  ; 
to  which  the  ignoble  mind's  a  slave, 
ulation  in  the  leam'd  or  brave  ; 
irtue,  male  or  female,  can  we  name, 
hat  will  grow  on  pride,  or  grow  on  shame. 
IS  nature  gives  us  (let  it  check  our  pride) 
irtue  nearest  to  our  vice  allied  ; 
•n  the  bias  turns  from  good  to  ill, 
^Vro  reigns  a  Titus,  if  he  will, 
ery  soul  abhorr'd  in  Catiline, 
•cius  charms,  in  Curtius  is  divine  : 
ame  ambition  can  destroy  or  save, 
nakes  a  patriot  as  it  makes  a  knave. 
This  light  and  darkness  in  our  chaos  join'd, 
shall  divide !  The  Grod  within  the  mind, 
tremes  in  nature  equal  ends  produce, 
m  they  join  to  some  mysterious  use  ; 
;h  each  by  turns  the  other's  bound  invade, 
1  some  well-wrought  picture,  light  and  shade, 
»ft  so  mix,  the  difference  is  too  nice 
e  ends  the  virtue,  or  be^ns  the  vice. 
)ls  !  who  from  hence  into  the  notion  fall, 
vice  or  virtue  there  is  none  at  all. 
ite  and  black  blend,  soften,  and  unite 
usand  ways,  is  there  no  black  or  white  ? 
our  own  heart,  and  nothing  is  so  plain  ; 
3  mistake  them,  costs  the  time  and  pain. 
Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
I  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
een  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
rst  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace, 
here  the  extreme  of  vice,  was  ne'er  agreed  : 
-here's  the  north  !  at  York,  'tis  on  the  Tweed ; 
otland,  at  the  Orcades  ;  and  there, 
"eenland,  Zembla,  or  the  Lord  knows  where. 
«iture  owns  it  in  the  first  degree, 
hinks  his  neighbour  farther  gone  than  he  ; 
those  who  dwell  beneath  its  very  zone, 
ver  feel  the  rage,  or  never  own  ; 
happier  natures  shrink  at  with  affright, 
lard  inhabitant  contends  is  right, 
tuous  and  vicious  every  man  must  be, 
n  the  extreme,  but  all  in  the  degree  ; 
Dgue  and  fool  by  fits  is  fair  and  wise ; 
?ven  the  best,  by  fits,  what  they  despise, 
ut  by  parts  we  follow  good  or  ill : 
rice  or  virtue,  self  directs  it  still ; 
individual  seeks  a  several  goal ;  [whole. 

Heaven's  great  view  is  one,  and   that  the 
That  counter-works  each  folly  and  caprice  ; 
disappoints  the  effect  of  every  vice  ; 
happy  frailties  to  all  ranks  applied  ; 
e  to  the  virgin,  to  the  matron  pride, 
to  the  statesman,  rashness  to  the  chief, 
Dgs  presumption,  and  to  crowds  belief : 
virtue's  ends  from  vanity  can  raise, 
h  seeks  no  interest,  no  reward  but  praise  ; 


And  build  on  wants,  and  on  defects  of  mind. 
The  joy,  the  peace,  the  glory  of  mankind. 

Heaven  forming  each  on  other  to  depend, 
A  master,  or  a  servant,  or  a  friend. 
Bids  each  on  other  for  assistance  call. 
Till  one  man's  weakness  grows  the  strength  of  alL 
Wants,  frailties,  passions,  closer  still  ally 
The  common  interest,  or  endear  the  tie. 
To  these  we  owe  true  friendship,  love  sincere. 
Each  home-felt  joy  that  life  inherits  here  ; 
Yet  from  the  same  we  learn,  in  its  decline, 
Those  joys,  those  loves,  those  interests  to  resign ; 
Taught  half  by  reason,  half  by  mere  decay. 
To  welcome  death,  and  calmly  pass  away. 

Whate'er    the  passion,  knowledge,  fame,  or 
pelf. 
Not  one  will  change  his  neighbour  with  himself. 
The  leam'd  is  happy  nature  to  explore. 
The  fool  is  happy  that  he  knows  no  more  ; 
The  rich  is  happy  in  the  plenty  given. 
The  poor  contents  him  with  the  care  of  Heaven. 
See  the  blind  beggar  dance,  the  cripple  sin^ 
The  sot  a  hero,  lunatic  a  king  ; 
The  starving  chemist  in  his  golden  views 
Supremely  blest,  the  poet  in  his  muse. 

See  some  strange  comfort  every  state  attend. 
And  pride  bestow'd  on  all,  a  common  friend  : 
See  some  fit  passion  every  age  supply, 
Hope  travels  through,  nor  quits  us  when  we  die. 

Behold  the  child,  by  nature's  kindly  law, 
Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw  : 
Some  livelier  plaything  gives  his  youth  delight, 
A  little  louder,  but  as  empty  quite  : 
Scarfs,  garters,  gold,  amuse  his  riper  stage, 
And  beads  and  prayer-books  are  the  toys  of  ago  : 
Pleased  with  this  bauble  still,  as  that  before, 
Till  tired  he  sleeps,  and  life's  poor  play  is  o'er. 

Meanwhile  opinion  gilds  with  varying  rays 
Those  painted  clouds  tliat  beautify  our  days  ; 
Each  want  of  happiness  by  hope  supplied^ 
And  each  vacuity  of  sense  by  pride  : 
These  build  as  fast  as  knowledge  can  destroy ; 
In  folly's  cup  still  laughs  the  bubble,  joy  ; 
One  prospect  lost,  another  still  we  gain  ; 
And  not  a  vanity  is  given  in  vain  ; 
Even  mean  self-love  becomes,  by  force  divine. 
The  scale  to  measure  others'  wants  by  thine. 
See  I  and  confess,  one  comfort  still  must  rise  ; 
'Tis  this.  Though  Man's  a  fool,  yet  God  »  wiai. 
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ARGUMENT. 

or  THR  NATURK  AND  8TATK  OP  HAN  WTTR  RKSPBCT  lO 

BOCIKTY. 

I.  The  whole  universe  one  Kyntem  of  society.  Nothing 
made  wholly  for  itself,  nor  yet  wholly  for  another.  Ths 
happiness  of  animafi  mntual.  II.  Reason  or  ttistinct  op»> 
rate  alike  to  the  good  of  each  individual.  Reason  or  tm- 
stinct  operate  also  to  society,  in  all  animals  III.  How  far 
society  carried  by  instinct.  How  much  farther  by  reasnii. 
IV.  Of  that  which  is  called  the  state  of  nature  Reason 
instructed  by  instinct  in  the  invention  of  arts,  and  in  the 
forms  of  society,  Y.  Origin  of  political  societies.  Origin 
of  monarchy.  Patriarchal  government  VI.  Orig^in  of 
true  religion  uid  government,  from  the  same  principle,  of 
love.  Origin  of  superstition  and  tyranny,  from  the  aune 
principle,  of  fear.    The  influence  of  self-love  operatiaff 
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to  the  toeial  and  public  good.  R4wtorat{nn  of  true  rerigiiAf 
and  government  on  tbcir  firHt  principle.  Mixed  govern- 
ment.   Various  forms  of  each,  and  the  true  end  of  alL 


Here  then  we  rest :  «  The  universal  cause 
Acts  to  one  end,  but  acts  by  various  laws.'' 
In  all  the  madness  of  superfluous  health. 
The  trim  of  pride,  the  impudence  of  wealth, 
Let  this  great  truth  be  present  night  and  day  ; 
But  most  be  present,  if  we  preach  or  prav. 

Look  round  our  world ;  behold  the  chain  of  love 
Combining  all  below  and  all  above. 
See  plastic  nature  working  to  this  end, 
The  single  atoms  each  to  other  tend, 
Attract,  attracted  to,  the  next  in  place 
Formed  and  impellM  its  neighbour  to  embrace. 
See  matter  next,  with  various  life  endued, 
Press  to  one  centre  still,  the  general  good. 
See  dying  vegetables  life  sustain. 
See  life  dissolving  vegetate  again  : 
All  forms  that  perish  other  forms  supply, 
(By  turns  we  catch  the  vital  breath,  and  die) 
Like  bubbles  on  the  sea  of  matter  borne 
They  rise,  they  break,  and  to  that  sea  return. 
Nothing  is  foreign  ;  parts  relate  to  whole  ; 
One  all-extending,  all-preserving  Soul 
Connects  each  being,  greatest  with  tlie  least ; 
Made  beast  in  aid  of  man,  and  man  of  beast ; 
All  served,  all  serving  :  nothing  stands  alone  ; 
The  chain  holds  on,  and  where  it  ends,  unknown. 

Has  God,  thou  fool !  worked  solely  for  thy  good, 
Thy  joy,  thy  pastime,  thy  attire,  thy  food  I 
Who  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  fawn. 
For  him  as  kindly  spread  the  flowery  lawn  : 
Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sings  1 
Joy  tunes  his  voice,  joy  elevates  his  wings. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat ! 
Loves  of  his  own  and  raptures  swell  the  note. 
The  bounding  steed  you  pompously  bestride. 
Shares  with  his  lord  the  pleasure  and  the  pride. 
Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the  plain  i 
The  birds  of  heaven  shall  vindicate  tlieir  grain. 
Thine  the  full  har\'est  of  the  golden  year  I 
Part  pays,  and  justly,  the  deserving  steer  : 
The  hog  that  ploughs  not,  nor  obeys  thy  call, 
Lives  on  the  labours  of  this  lord  of  all. 

Know,  nature's  children  all  divide  her  care  ; 
The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch,  warm*d  a  bear. 
While  man  exclaims,  "  See  all  things  for  my  use  !** 
**  See  man  for  mine  !  **  replies  a  pamper'd  goose : 
And  just  as  short  of  reason  he  must  fall, 
Who  thinks  all  made  for  one,  not  one  for  all. 

Grant  that  the  powerful  still  the  weak  control; 
Be  man  the  wit  and  tyrant  of  the  whole  : 
Nature  that  tyrant  checks  ;  he  only  knows, 
And  helps,  another  creature's  wants  and  woes. 
Say,  will  the  falcon,  stooping  from  above, 
Smit  with  her  varying  plumage,  spare  the  dove  t 
Admires  tlie  jay  the  insect*s  gilded  wings ! 
Or  hears  the  hawk  when  Philomela  sings ! 
Man  cares  for  all :  to  birds  he  gives  his  woods, 
To  beasts  his  pastures,  and  to  fish  his  floods  ; 
For  some  his  interest  prompts  him  to  provide. 
For  more  his  pleasure,  yet  for  more  hiJB  pride  : 
All  feed  on  one  vain  patron,  and  enjoy 
The  extensive  blessing  of  his  luxury. 
That  very  life  his  learned  hunger  craves. 
He  saves  from  famine,  from  the  savage  saves ; 
Nay,  feasts  the  animal  he  dooms  his  feast, 
And,  till  he  ends  the  being,  makes  it  blest ; 


Which  sees  no  more  the  stroke,  or  feels  the  paiiiy 
Than  favour'd  man  by  touch  eUiereal  slain  ^ 
The  creature  had  his  feast  of  life  before  ; 
Thou  too  must  perish,  when  thy  feast  is  o'er  I 
To  each  unthinking  being,  Heaven  a  friend. 
Gives  not  the  useless  knowledge  of  its  end  : 
To  man  imparts  it,  but  with  such  a  view 
As,  while  he  dreads  it,  makes  him  hope  it  too  : 
The  hour  conceal'd,  and  so  remote  the  fear, 
Death  still  draws  nearer,  never  seeming  near. 
Great  standing  miracle  1  that  Heaven  assign'd 
Its  only  thinkmg  thing  this  turn  of  mind. 

II.  Whether  with  reason  or  with  instinct  bleat. 
Know,  all  enjoy  that  power  which  suits  them  best; 
To  bliss  alike  by  that  direction  tend. 
And  find  the  means  proportion'd  to  their  end. 
Sav,  where  full  instinct  is  the  unerring  guide, 
What  pope  or  council  can  they  need  Inside  ! 
Reason,  however  able,  cool  at  best, 
Cares  not  for  service,  or  but  serves  when  presty 
Stag's  till  we  call,  and  then  not  often  near  ; 
But  honest  instinct  comes  a  volunteer, 
Sure  never  to  o'ershoot,  but  just  to  hit ; 
While  still  too  wide  or  short  is  human  wit ; 
Sure  by  quick  nature  happiness  to  gain, 
Which  heavier  reason  labours  at  in  vain. 
This  too  serves  alwavs,  reason  never  long  ; 
One  must  go  right,  the  other  may  go  wrong. 
See  then  the  acting  and  comparing  powers 
One  in  their  nature,  which  are  two  in  ours  ; 
And  reason  raise  o'er  instinct  as  you  can. 
In  this  'tis  God  directs,  in  tliat  'tis  man. 

Who  taught  the  nations  of  the  field  and  wood 
To  shun  their  poison,  and  to  choose  their  food  t 
Prescient,  the  tides  or  tempests  to  withstand. 
Build  on  the  wave,  or  arch  beneath  the  sand  t 
Who  made  the  spider  parallels  design. 
Sure  as  De  Moi\Te,  without  rule  or  line  ! 
Who  bid  the  stork,  Columbus-like,  explore 
Heavens  not  his  own,  and  worlds  unknown  before  t 
Who  calls  the  councU,  states  the  certain  day. 
Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way! 

III.  God,  in  the  nature  of  each  being,  founds 
Its  proper  bliss,  and  sets  its  proper  bounds  : 
But  as  he  framed  the  whole,  the  whole  to  blesi^ 
On  mutual  wants  built  mutual  happiness : 
So  from  the  first,  eternal  oeder  ran. 
And  creature  link'd  to  creature,  man  to  man. 
Whate'er  of  life  all-quickening  ether  keeps, 
Or  breathes  through  air,  or  shoots  beneath  the 

deeps. 
Or  pours  profuse  on  earth,  one  nature  feeds 
The  vital  flame,  and  swells  the  genial  seeds. 
Not  man  alone,  but  all  that  roam  the  wood, 
Or  wing  the  sky,  or  roll  along  the  flood. 
Each  loves  itself,  but  not  itself  alone, 
Each  sex  desires  alike,  till  two  are  one. 
Nor  ends  the  pleasure  with  the  fierce  embrace ; 
They  love  themselves,  a  third  time,  in  their  rses. 
Thus  beast  and  bird  their  common  charge  attend^ 
The  mothers  nurse  it,  and  the  sires  defend  ; 
The  young  dismiss'd  to  wander  earth  or  air, 
There  stops  the  instinct,  and  there  ends  the  care ; 
The  link  dissolves,  each  seeks  a  fresh  embrace. 
Another  love  succeeds,  another  race. 
A  longer  care  man's  helpless  kind  demands  ; 
That  longer  care  contracts  more  lasting  bands : 

1  Several  of  the  ancients,  and  many  of  the  Orlentdi 
since,  esteemed  thoM  who  were  struck  by  lightning  as 
sacred  persons,  and  the  particular  favourites  of  Heawo. 
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1,  reason,  still  the  tics  improve, 
txtend  the  interest,  and  the  love  ; 
ice  we  fix,  with  sympathy  we  burn  ; 
ue  in  each  passion  takes  its  turn  ; 
new  needs,  new  helps,  new  habits  rise^ 
t  benevolence  on  charities, 
le  brood,  and  as  another  rose, 
toral  love  maintained,  habitual  those  : 
scarce  ripened  into  perfect  man, 
less  him  from  whom  their  life  began  : 
uid  forecast  just  returns  engage, 
ited  back  to  youth,  this  on  to  age  ; 
iasure,  gratitude,  and  hope,  combined, 
ad  the  interest,  and  preserved  the  kind. 
)r  think,  in  nature's  state  they  blindly 

• 

of  nature  was  the  reign  of  Grod : 
and  social  at  her  birth  began, 
e  bond  of  all  things,  and  of  man. 
!n  was  not ;  nor  arts,  that  pride  to  aid  ; 
i'd  with  b^ist,  joint-tenant  of  the  shade  ; 
i  his  table,  and  the  same  his  bed  ; 
er  clothed  him,  and  no  murder  fed. 
me  temple,  the  resounding  wood, 

beings  hymn*d  their  equaJ  God  : 
le  with  gore  unstained,  with  gold  undrest, 
I,  nnblooKiy,  stood  the  blameless  priest : 
)  attribute  was  universal  care, 
I's  prerogative  to  rule,  but  spare. 
r  unlike  the  man  of  times  to  come  ! 
Iiat  live  the  butcher  and  the  tomb  ; 
» to  nature,  hears  the  general  groan, 

their  species,  and  betrays  his  own. 

disease  to  luxury  succeeds, 

ry  death  its  own  avenger  breeds ; 

-passions  from  that  blood  began, 

I'd  on  man  a  fiercer  savage,  man. 

m  from  nature  rising  slow  to  art ! 

instinct  then  was  reason's  part ; 

n  to  man  the  voice  of  nature  spake— 

m  the  creatures  thy  instructions  take  : 

jm  the  birds  what  food  the  thickets  yield ' ; 

om  the  beasts  the  ph^'sic  of  the  field  ; 

i  of  building  from  the  bee  receive  ; 

'  the  mole  to  plough,  the  worm  to  weave ; 

'  the  little  nautilus  to  saiP, 

he  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale. 

•  all  forms  of  social  union  find, 

ce  let  reason,  late,  instruct  mankind  : 
^terranean  works  and  cities  see  ; 
wns  aerial  on  the  waving  tree, 
kch  small  people's  genius,  policies, 

*  republic,  and  the  realm  of  bees  ; 

se  in  common  all  their  wealth  bestow^ 
rchy  without  confusion  know  ; 
le  for  ever,  though  a  monarch  reign, 
[>arate  cells  and  properties  nuuntain. 
lat  unvaried  laws  preserve  each  state. 
9e  as  nature,  and  as  fix'd  as  fate. 

caution  oommoaly  practiied  amongst  navigators, 

iwn  nptm  a  desert  coast,  and  in  want  of  refrenh- 

oteerve  what  fniits  have  been  touched  by  the 

I  to  venture  on  these  without  further  hesitation. 

0.  Balieut.  lib.  i.  describes  this  fish  in  the  follow- 
BT :  •*  They  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  on  tibc 
leir  shells,  which  exactly  resemble  the  hulk  of  a 
y  raise  two  feet  like  masts,  and  extend  a  mero- 
irecn,  which  serves  as  a  sail ;  the  other  two  feet 
loy  as  OATS  at  the  side.    They  are  usually  seen  in 


In  vain  thy  reason  finer  webs  shall  draw^ 
Entangle  justice  in  her  net  of  law. 
And  righ^  too  rigid,  harden  into  wrong. 
Still  for  the  strong  too  weak,  the  weak  too  strong. 
Yet  go  !  and  thus  o'er  all  the  creatures  sway. 
Thus  let  the  wiser  make  the  rest  obey  ; 
And  for  those  arts  mere  instinct  could  afford. 
Be  crown'd  as  monarchs,  or  as  gods  adored." 

V.  Great  Nature  spoke  ;  observant  men  obey'd ; 
Cities  were  built,  societies  were  made  : 
Here  rose  one  little  state  ;  another  near 
Grew  by  like  means,  and  join'd  through  love  or  fear. 
Did  here  the  trees  with  ruddier  burthens  bend, 
And  there  the  streams  in  purer  rills  descend  1 
What  war  could  ravish,  commerce  could  bestow, 
And  he  return'd  a  friend,  who  came  a  foe. 
Converse  and  love  mankind  may  strongly  draw. 
When  love  was  liberty,  and  nature  law. 
Thus  states  were  form'd  ;  the  name  of  king  un- 
known. 
Till  common  interest  placed  the  sway  in  one. 
Twas  Virtue  only  (or  in  arts  or  arms. 
Diffusing  blessings,  or  averting  harms) 
The  same  which  in  a  sire  the  sons  obey'd, 
A  prince  the  father  of  a  people  made. 

V  I.  Till  then,  by  nature  crown'd,  each  patriarch 
sate. 
King,  priest,  and  parent  of  his  growing  state  ; 
On  him,  their  second  Providence,  they  hung. 
Their  law  his  eye,  their  oracle  his  tongue. 
He  from  the  wondering  furrow  call'd  the  food. 
Taught  to  command  the  fire,  control  the  flood, 
1  >raw  forth  the  monsters  of  the  ab^-ss  profound, 
Or  fetch  the  atrial  eagle  to  the  ground. 
Till  drooping,  sickening,  dying,  they  began 
Whom  they  revered  as  God  to  mourn  as  man  : 
Then,  looking  up  from  sire  to  sire,  explored 
One  great  first  father,  and  that  first  adored. 
Or  phun  tradition  that  this  All  begun, 
Convey'd  unbroken  faith  from  sire  to  son  ; 
The  worker  from  the  work  distinct  was  known. 
And  simple  reason  never  sought  but  one  : 
Ere  wit  oblique  had  broke  that  steady  light> 
Man,  like  his  Maker,  saw  that  all  was  right ; 
To  virtue,  in  the  paths  of  pleasure  trod, 
And  own'd  a  father  when  he  own'd  a  God. 
Love  all  the  faith,  and  all  the  allegiance  then  ; 
For  nature  knew  no  right  divine  in  men. 
No  ill  could  fear  in  God  ;  and  understood 
A  sovereign  being  but  a  sovereign  good. 
True  faith,  true  policy,  united  ran. 
That  was  but  love  of  God,  and  this  of  man. 

Who  first  taught  souls  enslaved,  and  realms 
undone. 
The  enormous  faith  of  many  made  for  one  ; 
That  proud  exception  to  all  nature's  laws. 
To  invert  the  work,  and  counterwork  its  cause  ! 
Force  first  made  conquest,  and  that  conquest,  law ; 
Till  superstition  taught  the  tyrant  awe. 
Then  shared  the  tyranny,  then  lent  it  aid, 
And  gods  of  conquerors,  slaves  of  subjects  made : 
She  'midst  the  lightning'sblaze,  and  thunder's  sound, 
When  rock'd  the  mountains,  and  when  groan'd  the 

ground, 
She  taught  the  weak  to  bend,  the  proud  to  pray, 
To  Power  unseen,  and  mightier  far  than  they  : 
She,  from  the  rending  earth  and  bursting  skies, 
Saw  gods  descend,  and  fiends  infernal  rise  : 
Here  fix'd  the  dreadful,  there  the  blest  abodes ; 
Fear  made  her  devils,  and  weak  hope  her  gods  ; 
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Gods  partial,  chanj^ful,  paasionato,  unjust. 
Whose  attributes  were  rage,  revenge,  or  lust ; 
Such  as  the  souls  of  cowards  might  conceive, 
And,  formed  like  tyrants,  tyrants  would  believe. 
Zeal  then,  not  charity,  became  the  guide  ; 
And  hell  was  built  on  spite,  and  heaven  on  pride. 
Then  sacred  seein'd  the  ethereal  vault  no  more  ; 
Altars  grew  marble  then,  and  reek'd  with  gore  : 
Then  first  the  FUmcn  tasted  living  food  ; 
Next  his  grim  idol  smear'd  with  human  blood  ; 
With  heaven's  own  thunders  shook  the  world  below, 
And  play*d  the  god  an  engine  on  his  foe. 

So  drives  self-love,  through  just  and  through 
unjust. 
To  one  man's  power,  ambition,  lucre,  lust : 
The  same  self-love  in  all,  becomes  the  cause 
Of  what  restrains  him,  government  and  laws. 
For,  what  ono  likes  if  oUiers  like  as  well, 
What  serves  one  will,  when  many  wills  rebel ! 
How  shall  we  keep,  what,  sleeping  or  awake, 
A  weaker  may  8uq)rise,  a  stronger  take  1 
His  safety  must  his  liberty  restrain  : 
All  join  to  guard  what  each  desires  to  gain. 
Forced  into  virtue  thus  by  self-defence. 
Even  kings  leam'd  justice  and  benevolence  : 
Self-love  forsook  the  path  it  first  pursued. 
And  found  the  private  in  the  public  goocL 

'Twas  then,  the  studious  he^l,  or  generous  mind. 
Follower  of  God,  or  friend  of  human-kind. 
Poet  or  Patriot,  rose  but  to  restore 
The  faith  and  moral,  nature  gave  before  ; 
Re-lumed  her  ancient  light,  not  kindled  new  ; 
If  not  God's  image,  yet  his  shadow  drew  : 
Taught  power's  due  use  to  people  and  to  kings. 
Taught  nor  to  slack  nor  strain  its  tender  strings, 
The  less,  or  greater,  set  so  justly  true. 
That  touching  one  must  stme  tne  other  too  ; 
Till  jarring  interests,  of  themselves  create 
The  according  music  of  a  well-mix 'd  state. 
Such  is  the  world's  great  harmony,  that  springs 
From  order,  union,  full  consent  of  things  : 
Where  small  and  groat,  where  weak  and  mighty 

made 
To  serve,  not  suffer,  strengthen,  not  invade ; 
More  powerful  each  as  needful  to  the  rest, 
And,  in  proportion  as  it  blesses,  blest ; 
Draw  to  one  point,  and  to  one  centre  bring 
Beast,  man,  or  angel,  servant,  lord,  or  king. 
For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest ; 
Whate'er  is  best  administer'd  is  best : 
For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight ; 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  tiio  right : 
In  fiftith  and  hope  the  world  will  disagree, 
But  all  mankind's  concern  is  charity  : 
All  must  be  false  that  thwart  this  one  great  end  ; 
And  all  of  God,  that  bless  mankind  or  mend. 

Man,  like  the  generous  vine,  supported  lives ; 
The  strength  ho  gains  is  from  the  embrace  he 

gives. 
On  their  own  axis  as  the  planets  run, 
Yet  make  at  once  their  circle  round  the  sun  ; 
So  two  consistent  motions  act  the  soul ; 
And  one  regards  itself,  and  one  the  whole. 

Thus  God  and  Nature  link'd  the  general  frame, 
And  bode  self-love  and  social  be  the  same. 


EPISTLE  IV. 


ARGUMENT. 

or  THB  NATU1UE  AKD  STATIC  OP  MAN,   WITH  anPBCT  ID 

HAPnNKSa. 

I.  False  notions  of  happiness,  philosophical  and  popolar, 
answered.  IL  It  is  the  cnil  of  all  men,  and  attainahle  by 
all.  Ood  intends  happiness  to  be  equal ;  and  to  be  so,  it 
must  be  iocial,  sineo  all  particular  happiness  depends  on 
general,  and  since  ho  governs  by  general,  not  pariieular 
lates.  As  it  is  necessary  for  order,  and  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  society,  that  external  goods  should  be  uitequal, 
happiness  is  not  made  to  consist  in  these.  Bnt,  notwith- 
standing that  inequality,  the  baJance  of  happineos  among 
mankind  is  kept  even  by  Providence,  by  the  two  passJoni 
of  hope  and  /ear.  III.  What  the  happiness  of  indi' 
viduals  is,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  constitution  ot 
this  world ;  and  that  the  goott  man  has  here  the  advantag& 
The  error  of  imputing  to  virtue  what  are  only  the  calami- 
ties of  nature,  or  of  fortune,  IV.  The  folly  of  ezpocting 
that  Qod  should  alter  his  general  laws  in  favour  ctf  paiH- 
cuUirs.  V.  That  wc  are  not  Judges  who  are  good ;  but  that 
whoever  they  are,  they  must  be  happiest.  VL  Tbmt  ex- 
ternal goods  are  not  tlie  proper  rowards,  but  often  incon- 
sistent with,  or  dcstructire  of,  virtuo.  That  even  thesa 
can  make  no  man  happy  without  virtue : — instanced  in 
riches,  honours,  nobility,  greatness,  fame,  superior 
talents,  with  pictures  of  human  infelicity  in  men  pos- 
sessed of  them  alL  VIL  That  virtue  only  constitutes  a 
happiness,  whose  object  is  universal,  and  whose  prospect 
eternal.  That  the  perfection  of  virtue  and  happiness 
consists  in  a  conformity  to  the  orokk  of  PaoviDKircB  hen, 
and  a  resigncUion  to  it  here  and  hereafter. 


I.  0  Happiness  I  our  being's  end  and  aim  I 
Good,  pleasure,  ease,  content !  whato'er  thy  name: 
That  something  still  which  prompts  the  eternal  sigh, 
For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die. 
Which  still  so  near  us,  yet  beyond  us  lies, 
O'erlook'd,  seen  double,  by  the  fool,  and  wise. 
PUnt  of  celestial  seed !  if  dropp'd  below. 
Say,  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign'st  to  grow! 
Fair  opening  to  some  court's  propitious  shine, 
Or  deep  with  diamonds  in  the  flaming  mine  t 
Twined  with  the  wreaths  Parnassian  laurels  yield, 
Or  reap'd  in  iron  harvests  of  the  field ! 
Where  grows  I — where  grows  it  not!    If  vain  our 

toU, 
We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil : 
Fix'd  to  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere, 
'Tis  no  where  to  be  found,  or  every  where : 
'Tis  never  to  be  bought,  but  always  finee. 
And  fled  from  monarchs,  St.  John  !  dwells  wHh 

thee. 
Ask  of  the  leam'd  the  way!    The  leam'dare 

blind; 
This  bids  to  serve,  and  that  to  shun  mankind ; 
Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease, 
Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  these ; 
Some  sunk  to  beasts,  find  pleasure  end  in  pain ; 
Some  sw^ell'd  to  gods,  confess  even  virtue  vain  I 
Or  indolent,  to  each  extreme  they  fall. 
To  trust  in  every  thing,  or  doubt  of  alL 

Who  thus  define  it,  say  they  more  or  leai 
Than  this,  tliat  happiness  is  liappiness! 

Take  nature's  path,  and  mad  opinion's  leave; 
All  states  can  reach  it,  and  all  heads  conceive ; 
Obvious  her  goods,  in  no  extreme  they  dwell ; 
There  needs  but  thinking  right,  and  meaning  well; 
And  mourn  our  various  portions  as  wo  please^ 
Equal  is  common  seuse,  and  conunon 
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Remember,  man,  <<  the  Uniyersal  Cause 

ot  by  partial,  but  by  general  laws  : " 

lakes  what  happiness  we  justly  call 

t  not  in  the  good  of  one,  but  all. 

8  not  a  blessing  individuals  find, 

me  way  leans  and  hearkens  to  Uie  kind  ; 

idit  fierce,  no  tyrant  mad  with  pride, 

rem'd  hermit,  rests  self-satisfied  : 

Qost  to  shun  or  hate  mankind  pretend, 

n  admirer,  or  would  fix  a  friend : 

jct  what  others  feel,  what  others  think, 

asures  sicken,  and  all  glories  sink : 

laa  his  share ;  and  who  would  more  obtain, 

ind,  the  pleasure  pays  not  h^  the  pain. 

ER  is  Heaven's  first  law ;  and  this  confest, 

ire,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest, 

rich,  more  wise ;  but  who  infers  from  hence 

uch  are  happier,  shocks  all  conmion  sense. 

a  to  mankind  impartial  we  confess, 

ire  equal  in  their  happiness : 

Dtnal  wants  this  happiness  increase ; 

tare's  difiereuce  keeps  all  nature's  peace. 

ion,  circumstance  is  not  tlie  thing ; 

i  Hhe  same  in  subject  or  in  king, 

>  obtain  defence,  or  who  defend, 

I  who  is,  or  him  who  finds  a  friend : 

a  breathes  thro'  every  member  of  the  whole 

>mmoa  blessing,  as  one  common  souL 

irtone's  gifts  if  each  alike  possest, 

ich  were  equal,  must  not  all  contest  1 

I  to  all  men  happiness  was  meant, 

externals  could  not  place  content, 
une  her  gifts  may  variously  dispose, 
leee  be  happy  oall'd,  unhappy  those ; 
eaven's  just  balance  equal  will  appear, 
those  are  placed  in  hope,  and  these  in  fear : 
esent  good  or  ill,  the  joy  or  curse, 
tore  views  of  better,  or  of  worse. 
iODs  of  earth !  attempt  ye  still  to  rise, 
untains  piled  on  mountains,  to  the  skies  I 
a  still  with  lauehter  the  vain  toil  surveys, 
iries  madmen  m  the  heaps  they  raise. 

Know,  all  the  good  that  individuals  find, 
i  and  nature  meant  to  mere  mankind, 
I's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 
three  words,  health,  peace,  and  competence, 
alth  consists  with  temperance  alone ; 
iace,  O  virtue !  peace  is  all  thy  own. 
od  or  bad  the  gifts  of  fortune  gain ; 
ese  less  taste  them,  as  they  worse  obtain. 

pursuit  of  profit  or  deUght, 
sk  the  most,  that  take  wrong  means,  or  right  t 

or  virtue,  whether  blest  or  curst, 

meets  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first  t 
ill  the  advantage  prosperous  vice  attains, 
t  what  virtue  flies  from  and  disdains : 
ant  the  bad  what  happiness  they  would, 
ey  must  want,  which  is,  to  pass  for  good. 
Imd  to  truth,  and  God's  whole  scheme  below, 
mcy  bliss  to  vice,  to  virtue  woe ! 
«8  and  follows  that  great  scheme  the  best, 
lows  the  blessing,  and  will  most  be  blest, 
tls,  the  good  alone  unhappy  call, 
(  or  accidents  that  chance  to  all. 
LKULKD  dies,  the  virtuous  and  the  just ! 
tlike  TuBEWNE  prostrate  on  the  dust  I 
WET  bleeds  amid  the  martial  strife  1 
is  their  virtue,  or  contempt  of  life  t 
IS  it  virtue,  more  tho'  Heaven  ne'er  gave, 
ted  DienT !  fimk  thee  to  the  gravel 


Tell  me,  if  virtue  made  the  son  expire, 
Why,  full  of  da^-s  and  honour,  lives  the  sire  ! 
Why  drew  Marseilles'  good  bishop  purer  breath. 
When  nature  sicken'd,  and  each  gale  was  death  ! 
Or  why  so  long  (in  life  if  long  can  be) 
Lent  Heaven  a  parent  to  the  poor  and  me  ! 

What  makes  all  physical  or  moral  ill  I 
There  deviates  nature,  and  here  wanders  will. 
God  sends  not  ill,  if  rightly  understood ; 
Or  partial  ill  is  universal  good, 
Or  change  admits,  or  nature  lets  it  fall  1 
Short,  and  but  rare,  till  man  improved  it  alL 
We  just  as  wisely  might  of  Heaven  complain 
That  righteous  Abel  was  destroy'd  by  Cain, 
As  that  the  virtuous  son  is  ill  at  ease 
When  his  lewd  father  gave  the  dire  disease. 

IV.  Think  we,  like  some  weak  prince,  the  Etema; 
Prone  for  his  favourites  to  reverse  his  laws?  [Cause. 

Shall  burning  Etna,  if  a  sage  require 
Forget  to  thunder,  and  recall  her  tires! 
On  air  or  sea  new  motions  be  imprest, 
O  blameless  Bethel  I  to  relieve  thy  breast! 
When  the  loose  mountain  trembles  from  on  high. 
Shall  gravitation  cease,  if  you  go  by ! 
Or  some  old  temple,  noddmg  to  its  fall. 
For  Chartres'  head  reserve  the  hanging  wall ! 

y.  But  still  tills  world  (so  fitted  for  the  knave) 
Contents  us  not.     A  better  shall  we  have ! 
A  kingdom  of  tlie  just  then  let  it  be : 
But  first  consider  how  those  just  agree. 
The  good  must  merit  God's  peculiar  care ; 
But  who,  but  God,  can  tell  us  who  they  are ! 
One  thinks  on  Calvin  Heaven's  own  spirit  fell ; 
Another  deems  him  instrument  of  hell ; 
If  Calvin  feel  Heaven's  blessing,  or  its  rod. 
This  cries,  there  is,  and  that,  there  is  no  God. 
What  shocks  one  part  will  edify  the  rest, 
Nor  with  one  system  can  they  all  be  blest. 
The  very  best  mil  variously  incline. 
And  what  rewards  your  virtue,  punish  mine. 
Whatever  is,  is  right. — This  world,  'tis  true^ 
Was  made  for  Caesar — but  for  Titus  too : 
And  which  more  blest?  who  chain'd  his  country! 
Or  he  whose  virtue  sigh'd  to  lose  a  day  1         [say, 

"  But  sometimes  virtue  starves,  while  vice  is  fed." 
What  then  ?     Is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread  I 
That,  vice  may  merit,  'tis  the  price  of  toil ; 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tills  the  soil. 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tempts  the  main. 
Where  folly  fights  for  kings,  or  dives  for  gain. 
The  good  man  may  be  weak,  be  indolent ; 
Nor  IS  his  claim  to  plenty,  but  content. 
But  grant  him  riches,  your  demand  is  o'er?  [power?" 
<<  No — shall  the  good  want  health,  the  good  want 
Add  health,  and  power,  and  every  earthly  thing. 
"  Why  bounded  power?  why  private  I  why  no  king?'* 
Nay,  why  external  for  internal  given! 
Why  is  not  man  a  God,  and  earth  a  heaven  ! 
Who  ask  and  reason  thus,  will  scarce  conceive 
God  gives  enough,  while  he  has  more  to  give : 
Immense  the  power,  immense  were  the  demand ; 
Say,  at  what  part  of  nature  will  they  stand! 

Vl.  What  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  destroy. 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heartfelt  joy. 
Is  virtue's  prize :  A  better  would  you  fix, 
Then  give  Humility  a  coach  and  six, 
Justice  a  conqueror's  sword,  or  Truth  a  gown. 
Or  Public  Spirit  its  great  cure,  a  crown. 
Weak,  foolish  man !  will  Heaven  reward  us  there 
With  the  same  trash  mad  mortab  wish  for  here  I 
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The  boy  and  man  an  individual  makes, 

Yet  sij^h'Ht  thou  now  for  apples  and  for  cakes  t 

Go,  like  the  Indian,  in  another  Hfc 

Expect  thy  dog,  thy  bottle,  and  thy  wife : 

As  well  as  dream  sucii  trifles  arc  assigned, 

As  toys  and  empires,  for  a  godlike  mind. 

Rewards,  that  either  would  to  virtue  bring 

No  joy,  or  be  destructive  of  the  thing : 

How  oft  by  these  at  sixty  are  undone 

The  virtues  of  a  saint  at  twenty-one ! 

To  whom  can  riches  give  repute,  or  trust, 

Content,  or  pleasure,  but  the  good  and  just! 

Judges  and  senates  have  been  bought  for  gold. 

Esteem  and  love  were  never  to  be  sold. 

Oh  fool  I  to  think  God  hates  the  worthy  mind, 

The  lover  and  the  love  of  human-kind. 

Whose  life  is  healthful,  and  whose  conscience  clear, 

Because  he  wants  a  thousand  [>ound8  a  year. 

Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies. 
Fortune  in  men  has  some  small  difference  made, 
One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade  ; 
The  cobbler  apron'd,  and  the  parson  gown'd. 
The  friar  hooded,  and  the  monarch  crownM. 
"  Wliat  differ  more  (you  cry)  than  crown  and  cowl !  *' 
I'll  tell  you,  friend  !  a  wise  man  and  a  fool. 
You'll  find,  if  once  the  monarch  acts  the  monk, 
Or,  cobbler-like,  the  parson  will  be  drunk. 
Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow  ; 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella. 

Stuck  o'er  with  titles, and  hung  round  with  strings, 
That  thou  may'st  be  by  kings,  or  whores  of  kings, 
Boast  the  pure  blood  of  an  illustrious  race, 
In  quiet  flow  from  Lucrece  to  Lucrece  : 
But  by  your  fathers'  worth  if  yours  you  rate. 
Count  me  those  only  who  were  good  and  great. 
Go  !  if  your  ancient,  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood^ 
Go  I  and  pretend  your  family  is  young  ; 
Nor  own,  your  fathers  have  been  fools  so  long. 
What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  I 
Alas  !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 

Look  next  on  greatness ;  say  where  greatness  lies  I 
"Where,  but  among  the  heroes  and  the  wise!" 
Heroes  are  much  the  same,  the  point's  agreed, 
From  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede  ; 
The  whole  strange  purpose  of  their  lives,  to  find 
Or  make,  an  enemy  of  all  mankind  I 
Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  he  goes. 
Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  further  than  his  nose. 
No  less  alike  the  politic  and  wise  ; 
All  sly  slow  things,  with  circumspective  eyes  : 
Men  in  their  loose  unguarded  hours  they  take. 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak. 
But  grant  that  those  can  conquer,  these  can  cheat ; 
'Tis  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great : 
Who  wickedly  is  wise,  or  madly  brave. 
Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave. 
Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains. 
Or  failing,  smiles  in  exile  or  in  chains. 
Like  good  Aurelius  let  him  reign,  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed. 

What's  fame  !  a  fancied  life  in  others'  breath, 
A  thing  beyond  us,  even  before  our  death. 
Just  what  you  hear,  you  have,  and  what's  unknown 
The  same  (my  lord)  if  Tully's,  or  your  own. 
All  that  we  feel  of  it  begins  and  ends 
In  the  small  circle  of  our  foes  or  friends  ; 
To  all  beside  as  much  an  empty  shade 
A  Eugene  living,  as  a  Caesar  dead  ; 


Alike  or  when,  or  where,  they  shone,  or  shine, 

Or  on  the  Rubicon,  or  on  the  Rhine. 

A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod  ; 

An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

Fame  but  from  death  a  villain's  name  can  save, 

As  justice  tears  his  body  from  the  grave  ; 

When  what  to  oblivion  better  were  resign'd. 

Is  hung  on  high,  to  poison  half  mankind. 

All  fame  is  foreign,  but  of  true  desert ; 

Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  heart : 

One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  outweighs 

Of  stupid  starcrs,  and  of  loud  huzzas  ; 

And  more  true  joy  Marcellus  exiled  feels. 

Than  Ciesar  with  a  senate  at  his  heels. 

In  parts  superior  what  advantage  lies  I 
Tell  (for  you  can)  what  is  it  to  be  wise ! 
'Tis  but  to  know  now  little  can  be  known  ; 
To  see  all  others'  faults,  and  feel  our  own  : 
Condemn'd  in  business  or  in  arts  to  drudge, 
Without  a  second,  or  without  a  judge  : 
Truths  would  you  teach,  or  save  a  sinking  land! 
All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand. 
Painful  pre-eminence  1  yourself  to  view 
Above  life's  weakness,  and  its  comforts  too. 

Bring  then  these  blessings  to  a  strict  account: 
Make  fair  deductions  ;  see  to  what  they  moont ; 
How  much  of  other  each  is  sure  to  cost ; 
How  each  for  other  oft  is  wholly  lost ; 
How  inconsistent  greater  goods  with  these  ; 
How  sometimes  li^  is  risk'd,  and  always  ease : 
"^bink,  and  if  still  the  things  thy  envy  call, 
Sa},  would'st  thou  be  the  man  to  whom  they  fall? 
To  sigh  for  ribands  if  thou  art  so  silly, 
Mark  how  they  grace  Lord  Umbra,  or  Sir  Billy. 
Is  yellow  dirt  the  passion  of  thy  life ! 
Look  but  on  Gripus,  or  on  Gripus'  wife. 
If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shined. 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind : 
Or  ravish'd  with  the  whistling  of  a  name. 
See  Cromwell,  damn'd  to  everlasting  fame  I 
If  all,  united,  thy  ambition  call. 
From  ancient  stor}'  learn  to  scorn  them  all. 
There,  in  the  rich,  the  honour'd,  famed,  and  grestj 
See  the  false  scale  of  happiness  complete  i 
In  hearts  of  kings,  or  arms  of  queens  who  lay 
How  happy  !  those  to  ruin,  these  betray. 
Mark  by  what  wretched  steps  their  glory  grows, 
From  dirt  and  sea-weed  as  proud  Venice  rose ; 
In  each  how  guilt  and  greatness  equal  ran. 
And  all  that  raised  the  hero,  sunk  tlie  man  : 
Now  Europe's  laurels  on  their  brows  behold. 
But  stain'd  with  blood,  or  ill  exchanged  for  gold : 
Then  see  them  broke  with  toils,  or  mnk  in  eas^ 
Or  infamous  for  plundered  provinces. 
0  wealth  ill-fated  !  which  no  act  of  fame 
E'er  taught  to  shine,  or  sanctified  from  shame ! 
What  greater  bliss  attends  their  close  of  life ! 
Some  greedy  minion,  or  imperious  wife, 
The  tix)phied  arches,  storied  halls  invade. 
And  haunt  their  slumbers  in  the  pompous  shadst 
Alas  1  not  dazzled  with  their  noontide  ray. 
Compute  the  mom  and  evening  to  the  day  ; 
The  whole  amount  of  that  enormous  fame, 
A  tale,  that  blends  their  glory  with  their  shame  1 

YII.  Know  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to 
'*  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below."  [know)^ 

The  only  point  where  human  bliss  stands  still. 
And  tastes  the  good  without  the  fall  to  ill ; 
Where  only  merit  constant  pay  receives. 
Is  blest  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  gives  ; 
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The  joy  tmeqnal'd,  if  its  end  it  gain, 
And  if  it  lose,  attended  witli  no  pain  : 
Without  aaliety,  though  e'er  so  blest. 
And  but  more  relish' d  as  the  more  distressed  : 
The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  folly  wears, 
Less  pleasing  far  than  virtuous  very  tears  : 
Good,  from  each  object,  from  each  place  acquired. 
For  ever  exercised,  yet  never  tired  ; 
Never  elated,  whUe  one  man's  oppressed  ; 
Never  dejected,  while  another's  blest ; 
And  where  no  wants,  no  wishes  can  remain. 
Since  but  to  wish  more  virtue,  is  to  gain. 

See  the  sole  bliss  Heaven  could  on  all  bestow  ! 
Which  who  but  feels  can  taste,  but  thinks  can  know : 
Yet  poor  with  fortune,  and  with  learning  blind. 
The  bad  must  miss  ;  the  good,  untaught,  will  find ; 
Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road, 
But  looks  through  Nature,  up  to  Nature's  God  ; 
Pursues  that  chiun  which  links  the  immense  design, 
Joins  heaven  and  earth,  and  mortal  and  divine  ; 
Sees,  that  no  being  any  bli»  can  know, 
But  touches  some  above,  and  some  below  ; 
Learns  from  this  union  of  the  rising  whole, 
The  first,  last  purpose  of  the  human  soul ; 
And  knows  where  faith,  law,  morals,  all  began, 
All  end,  in  Love  of  God,  and  Lovb  of  Man. 

For  him  alone,  Hope  leads  from  goal  to  goal, 
And  opens  still,  and  opens  on  his  soul ; 
Till  lengthen'd  on  to  I*  aith,  and  unconfined, 
It  pours  the  bliss  that  fills  up  all  the  mind. 
He  sees,  why  nature  plants  in  man  alone 
Hope  of  known  blias^  and  faith  in  bliss  unknown  : 
(Nature,  whose  dictates  to  no  other  kind 
Are  given  in  vain,  but  what  they  seek  they  find) 
Wise  is  her  present ;  she  connects  in  this 
His  greatest  virtue  with  his  greatest  bliss  ; 
At  once  his  own  bright  prospect  to  be  blest, 
And  strongest  motive  to  assist  the  rest. 

Self-love  thus  push'd  to  social,  to  divine. 
Gives  thee  to  make  Ay  neighbour's  blessing  thine. 
Is  this  too  little  for  the  boundless  heart  1 
Extend  it,  let  thy  enemies  have  part : 
Grup  the  whole  worlds  of  reason,  life,  and  sense. 
In  one  close  system  of  benevolence : 
Happier  as  kinder,  in  whate'er  degree. 
And  height  of  bliss  but  height  of  charity. 

God  loves  from  whole  to  parts :  but  human  soul 
Most  rise  from  individual  to  the  whole. 
Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake, 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake  ; 
The  centre  moved,  a  circle  straight  succeeds, 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads ; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embrace ; 
His  country  next ;  and  next  all  human  race  ; 
Wide,  and  more  wide,  the  o'erflowings  of  the  mind 
Take  every  creature  in,  of  every  kind  ; 
Earth  smiles  around,  with  boundless  bounty  blest. 
And  Heaven  beholds  its  image  in  his  breast. 

Come  then,  my  friend  1  my  genius  !  come  along ; 
0  master  of  the  poet,  and  the  song  I 
And  while  the  muse  now  stoops,  or  now  ascends, 
To  man's  low  passions,  or  their  glorious  ends, 
Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  various  nature  wise, 
To  fall  with  dignity,  with  itmyer  rise  ; 
Form'd  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  |;ay,  from  lively  to  severe ; 
Corrfct  with  spirit,  eloquent  with  ease, 
Intent  to  reason,  or  polite  to  please. 
Oh  !  wfaJle  along  the  stream  of  time  thy  name 
Expanded  flies,  and  gathen  all  its  £une ; 


Say,  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail. 
Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale  1 
When  statt>Hineii,  lier(K.>s,  kiii^,  in  dust  repose, 
Whose  sous  Hhall  blush  their  fathers  were  thy  foes. 
Shall  then  this  verse  to  future  ago  prcteiid 
Thou  wert  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend ! 
That  urged  by  thee,  1  turn'd  the  tuueful  art 
From  sounds  to  things,  fi-ora  fancy  to  the  heart  v 
For  wit's  false  mirror  held  up  Nature's  lijjht ; 
Show'd  erring  pride,  whatever  is,  is  right  ; 
That  REASON,  PASSION,  answer  one  great  aim  ; 
That  true  self-love  and  social  are  the  same  ; 
That  VIRTUE  only  makes  our  bliss  below ; 
And  all  our  knowledge  is,  ourselves  to  know. 
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Father  of  all !  in  ever^'  age. 

In  every  clime  adored. 
By  saint,  by  savage,  and  by  sage, 

Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord  1 

Thou  great  first  Cause,  least  understood. 

Who  all  my  sense  confined 
To  know  but  this,  that  Thou  art  good. 

And  that  myself  am  blind ; 

Yet  gave  me,  in  this  dark  estate. 

To  see  the  good  from  ill ; 
And  binding  nature  fast  in  fate. 

Left  free  the  human  will. 

What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done. 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do, 
This,  teach  me  mure  than  hell  to  shun, 

Tliat,  more  than  heaven  pursue. 

What  blessings  thy  free  bounty  gives. 

Let  ine  not  cast  away  ; 
For  God  is  paid  when  man  receives. 

To  enjoy  is  to  obey. 

Yet  not  to  earth's  contracted  span 

Thy  eoodness  let  me  bound. 
Or  think  thee  Lord  alone  of  man. 

When  tliousand  worlds  are  round  : 

Let  not  this  weak,  unknowing  hand 
Pri'sunie  thy  bolts  to  throw. 

And  deal  damnation  round  the  land 
On  each  I  judge  thy  foe. 

If  I  am  right,  thy  grace  unpart. 

Still  in  the  right  to  stay  ; 
If  I  am  wrong,  oh  teach  my  heart 

To  find  tliat  better  way  1 

Save  me  alike  from  foolish  pride. 

Or  impious  discont<>nt, 
At  aught  thy  wisdom  has  denied. 

Or  aught  thy  goodness  lent. 

Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe. 

To  hide  the  fault  I  see ; 
That  mercy  I  to  others  show. 

That  mercy  show  to  me. 
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Mean  though  I  am,  not  wholly  so, 
Since  quickcn'd  by  thy  breath  ; 

Oh  lead  me  wheresoe'or  I  go, 
Through  this  day's  life  or  death  ! 

This  day,  be  bread  and  peace  my  lot : 

All  eise  beneath  the  sun, 
Thou  know*st  if  best  bestow'd  or  not. 

And  let  Thy  will  be  done. 

To  thee,  whose  temple  is  all  space. 
Whose  altar,  earth,  sea,  skies  ! 

One  chorus  let  all  Being  raise  ! 
All  Nature*s  incense  rise  ! 


MORAL  ESSAYS, 


IN 


FOUR  EPISTLES  TO  SEVERAL  PERSONS. 


Est  brrvitate  opus,  ut  currat  acntentfa,  neu  so 
Impodiat  verbis  lossis  onerantibuB  auros : 
Ft  flcrmune  opus  est  modo  tristi,  Mrpc  Jocooo, 
Defcndente  vicem  modo  Rhetoris  atqtie  Poetc 
Intcrdum  urban  i,  parccntis  viribus,  atquo 
Extenuantls  eas  consultb.  Hor. 


^^•S^S^i^^^^^^^^^^MW^^ 


EPISTLE  I. 
TO  SIR  RICHARD  TEMPLE,  LORD  CODHAM. 

ARGUMENT.    • 

or  niK  KirOWLKDOK  AND  CRARACTK118  OT  MKN. 

I.  Tbnt  it  ifi  not  tnifiicicnt  for  tbis  knowledge  to  eonslder 
man  in  tbe  abttract ;  books  will  not  servo  the  purpose,  nor 
yet  our  own  ejtperience  singly.  General  maxims,  unlosB 
they  be  formed  upon  both^  will  be  but  notionaL  Some 
peculiarity  in  every  man,  characteristic  to  himself,  yet 
varying  from  himself.  Difnculties  arising  from  our  own 
passions,  fancies,  faculties,  &o.  The  shortness  of  life,  to 
observe  in,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  jtrinciplts  of  action 
in  men,  to  observe  by.  Our  own  prlnciplo  of  action  often 
hid  from  ourselves.  Some  few  characters  plain,  but  in 
general  confounded,  dissembled,  or  inconsistent.  The 
same  man  utterly  different  in  different  places  and  seasons. 
Unimaginable  wcakncfiscs  in  the  greatest.  Nothing  con- 
stant and  certain  but  Ood  and  nature.  No  judging  of  the 
motive*  from  tho  actions;  the  same  actions  proceeding 
from  contrary  motives,  and  tlie  same  motives  influencing 
contrary  actions.  II.  Yet  to  form  characters^  we  can 
only  take  the  strongest  actions  of  a  man's  llfo,  and  try  to 
make  them  agree:  the  utter  uncertainty  of  this,  from 
nature  itself,  and  from  policy.  Characters  given  according 
to  tho  rank  of  men  of  the  world.  And  some  reason  for  it 
Education  alters  the  nature,  or  at  least  the  character,  of 
many.  Actions,  passions,  opinions,  manners,  Awmourf, 
or  principles,  all  subject  to  change.  No  judging  by  nature. 
m.  It  only  remains  to  find  (if  we  can)  his  rclino  paission  : 
that  will  certainly  influence  all  the  rest,  and  can  reconcile 
the  seeming  or  real  inconsistency  of  all  his  actions.  In- 
stanced in  the  extraordinary  character  of  Clodio.  A  cau- 
tion against  mistaking  second  qualities  for  first,  which  will 
destroy  all  possibility  of  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  Ex- 
amples of  the  strength  of  the  ruling  passion,  and  its  con- 
tinuation to  the  last  breath. 


I.   Yes,  you  despise  the  man  to  books  confined, 
Who  from  his  study  rails  at  human  kind  ; 
Tho'  what  he  learns  he  speaks,  and  may  advance 
Some  general  maxims^  or  be  right  by  chance. 


The  coxcomb  bird,  so  talkative  and  grave, 
That  from  his  cage  cries  cuckold,  whore,  and  knaTe, 
Though  many  a  passenger  he  rightly  call. 
You  hold  him  no  philosopher  at  all. 

And  yet  the  fate  of  all  extremes  is  sochy 
Men  may  be  read,  as  well  as  books,  too  madi. 
To  observations  which  ourselves  we  make. 
We  grow  more  partial  for  the  observer's  sake ; 
To  written  wisdom,  as  another's,  less : 
Maxims  are  drawn  from  notions,  those  from  gaem 
There's  some  peculiar  in  each  leaf  and  grain. 
Some  unmark'd  fibre,  or  some  varying  vein : 
Shall  only  man  be  taken  in  the  gross ! 
Grant  but  as  many  sorts  of  mind  as  moss. 

That  each  from  other  differs,  first  confess ; 
Next,  that  he  varies  from  himself  no  less : 
Add  nature's,  custom's,  reason's,  passion's  strife. 
And  all  opinion's  colours  cast  on  life. 

Our  depths  who  fathoms,  or  our  shallows  finds. 
Quick  whirls,  and  shifting  eddies,  of  our  minds  t 
On  human  actions  reason  though  you  can. 
It  may  be  reason,  but  it  is  not  man : 
His  principle  of  action  once  explore. 
That  instant  'tis  his  principle  no  more. 
Like  following  life  through  creatures  you  diasect. 
You  lose  it  in  the  moment  you  detect. 

Yet  more  ;  the  difference  is  as  great  between 
The  optics  seeing,  as  the  objects  seen. 
All  manners  take  a  tincture  from  our  own ; 
Or  come  discolour'd  through  our  passionB  shown. 
Or  fancy's  beam  enlarges,  multiplies, 
Contracts,  inverts,  and  gives  ten  thousand  dies. 

Nor  will  life's  stream  for  observation  stay, 
It  hurries  all  too  fast  to  marie  their  way : 
In  vain  sedate  reflections  we  would  make. 
When  half  our  knowledge  we  must  snatch,  not  take. 
Oft,  in  the  passions'  wide  rotation  toss'd. 
Our  spring  of  action  to  ourselves  is  lost : 
Tired,  not  determined,  to  the  last  we  yield. 
And  what  comes  then  is  master  of  the  field. 
As  the  last  image  of  the  troubled  heap, 
When  sense  subsides,  and  fancy  sports  in  sleep, 
(Though  past  the  recollection  of  the  thought) 
Becomes  the  stuff  of  which  our  dream  is  wrought: 
Something  as  dim  to  our  internal  view. 
Is  thus,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  most  we  do. 

True,  some  are  open,  and  to  all  men  known ; 
Others  so  very  close  they're  hid  from  none ; 
(So  darkness  strikes  the  sense  no  less  than  light) 
Thus  gracious  Chandos  ls  beloved  at  eight ; 
And  every  child  hates  Shylock,  though  his  sonl 
Still  sits  at  squat,  and  peeps  not  from  its  hole. 
At  half  mankind  when  generous  Manlt  ia?ei, 
All  know  'tis  virtue,  for  he  thinks  them  knaves : 
When  universal  homage  Umbra  pays, 
All  see  'tis  vice,  and  itch  of  vulgar  praisew 
When  flattery  glares,  all  hate  it  in  a  queen. 
While  one  there  is  who  charms  us  with  his  spleen* 

But  these  plain  characters  we  rarely  find  ;  ^ 
Though  strong  the  bent,  yet  quick  the  turns  of  mind : 
Or  puzzling  contraries  confound  the  whole ; 
Or  affectations  quite  reverse  the  soul. 
The  dull,  flat  falsehood  serves  for  policy  ; 
And  in  the  cunning,  truth  itselfs  a  lie  : 
Unthought-of  frailties  cheat  us  in  the  wise  ; 
The  fool  lies  hid  in  inconsistencies. 

See  the  same  man,  in  vigour,  in  the  gout ; 
Alone,  in  company  ;  in  place,  or  out ; 
Early  at  business,  and  at  hazard  late  ; 
Mad  at  a  fox-chase,  wise  at  a  debate  ; 
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%  borough,  civil  at  a  ball  ; 

X  Hacknej,  faithless  at  Whitehall. 

i  ever  moral,  ever  grave, 

to  endures  a  knave,  is  next  a  knave, 

At  dinner — then  prefers,  no  doubt, 

ith  venison  to  a  saint  without. 

)uld  not  praise  Patritio's  high  desert, 

unstain'd,  his  uncorrupted  heart, 

*ehensive  head  1  all  interests  weigh'd, 

e  saved,  yet  Britain  not  betray'd. 

(  you  not,  his  pride  is  in  picquette, 

;t  fame,  and  judgment  at  a  bet. 

nade   (say   MonUugne,   or  more   sage 

■on!) 

rrior,  Cromwell  a  buffoon  ! 

d  prince  a  leaden  saint  revere^, 

regent  tremble  at  a  star'  ) 

c  a  bigot  keep,  a  genius  quit', 

through  piety,  and  duped  through  wit  t 

woman,  child,  or  dotard  rule, 

icr  wisest  monarch  made  a  fool  f 

jod  and  Nature  only  are  the  same  : 

ic  judgment  shoots  at  flying  game  ; 

passage  !  gone  as  soon  as  found  ; 

e  moon  perhaps,  now  under  ground. 

irain  the  sage,  with  retrospective  eye, 

m  the  apparent  What  conclude  the  Why, 

motive  from  the  deed,  and  show, 

;  we  chanced  was  what  we  meant  to  do. 

f  fortune  or  a  mistress  frowns, 

ige  in  business,  others  shave  their  crowns : 

te  soul  of  one  oppressive  weight, 

an  empire,  that  embroils  a  state  : 
adust  complexion  has  impelled 
•  the  convent,  Philip  to  the  field, 
'ays  actions  show  the  man  :  we  find 

a  kindness,  is  not  therefore  kind  ; 
prosperity  becalmM  his  breast ; 
he  wind  just  shifted  from  the  east : 
fore  humble  he  who  seeks  retreat, 
des  his  steps,  and  bids  him  shun  the 

• 

bats  bravely,  is  not  therefore  brave, 
3  a  death-bed  like  the  meanest  slave  ; 
ons  wisely,  is  not  therefore  wise, 
in  reasoning,  not  in  acting  Ues. 
knt  that  actions  best  discover  man ; 
most  strong,  and  sort  them  as  you  can. 
bat  glare  each  character  must  mark, 
ice  not  the  many  in  the  dark. 
[  you  do  with  such  as  disagree  I 
them,  or  miscall  them  policy  I 
I  at  once  (the  character  to  save) 
rough  hero  turn  a  crafty  knave  f 
truth  the  man  but  changed  his  mind, 
vtkB  sick,  in  love,  or  had  not  dined. 
&om  Britain  Ctesar  would  retreat ! 
iself  might  whisper  he  was  beat, 
the  world's  great  empire  for  a  punk  ! 
'haps  might  answer  he  was  drunk. 

1.  of  France  wore  in  hi«  hat  a  leaden  ima|{e  of 
Mary,  which,  when  ho  swore  by,  he  feared  to 
ith. 

duke  of  Orleans,  regent  in  tho  minority  of 
superstitious  in  judicial  astrology,  though  an 
n  all  religion. 

%  of  Spain,  who,  after  renouncing  the  throne 
resumed  it  to  gratify  his  queen  ;  and  Victor 
[.,  king  of  Sardinia,  who  resigned  the  crown, 
o  re-aMmneit»  was  imprisoned  till  his  deatlu 


But,  sage  bistoriana !  'tis  yoor  task  to  prove 
One  action,  conduct ;  one,  heroic  love. 

Tis  from  high  life  high  characters  are  drawn  ; 
A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn  ; 
A  judge  is  just,  a  chancellor  juster  still ; 
A  gown-man  leam'd  ;  a  bishop,  what  you  will ; 
Wise,  if  a  minister  ;  but,  if  a  king. 
More  wise,  more  leam'd,  more  just,  more  every- 
thing. 
Court-virtues  bear,  like  gems,  the  highest  rate. 
Bom  where  Heaven's  influence  scarce  can  pene- 
In  life's  low  vale,  the  soil  the  virtues  like,   [trate: 
They  please  as  beauties,  here  as  wonders  strike. 
Though  the  same  sun  with  ail-diffusive  rays 
Blush  in  the  rose,  and  in  the  diamond  blaze. 
We  prize  the  stronger  effort  of  his  power. 
And  justly  set  the  gem  above  the  flower. 

'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind, 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined. 
Boastful  and  rough,  your  first  son  is  a  'squire  ; 
The  next  a  tradesman,  meek,  and  much  a  liar  ; 
Tom  struts  a  soldier,  open,  bold,  and  brave  ; 
Will  sneaks  a  scrivener,  an  exceeding  knave  : 
Is  he  a  churchman  1  then  he's  fond  of  power  : 
A  quaker  1  sly  :  a  prcsbyterian !  sour  : 
A  smart  free-thinker  1  all  things  in  an  hour. 

Ask  men's  opinions  :  Scoto  now  shall  tell 
How  trade  increases,  and  the  world  goes  well ; 
Strike  off  his  pension,  by  the  setting  sun. 
And  Britain,  rf  not  Europe,  is  undone. 

That  gay  free-thinker,  a  fine  talker  ooce. 
What  turns  him  now  a  stupid  silent  dunce  ! 
Some  god,  or  spirit,  he  has  latelv  found  ; 
Or  chimced  to  meet  a  minister  that  frown'd. 

Judge  we  by  nature  f     Habit  can  efface. 
Interest  o'ercome,  or  pohcy  take  place  : 
By  actions )  tliose  uncertainty  divides : 
By  passions  f  these  dissimulation  hides  : 
Opinions !  they  still  take  a  wider  range  : 
Find,  if  you  can,  in  what  you  cannot  change. 

Manners  with    fortunes,  humours  turn  with 
climes. 
Tenets  with  books,  and  principles  with  times. 

III.  Search  then  the  ruling  passion  :  there, 
alone. 
The  wild  are  constant,  and  the  cunning  known  ; 
The  fool  consistent,  and  the  false  sincere  ; 
Priests,  princes,  women,  no  dissemblers  here. 
This  clue  once  found,  unravels  all  the  rest. 
The  prospect  clears,  and  Wharton  stands  confest. 
Wharton,  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  our  days, 
Whose  ruling  passion  was  the  lust  of  praise  : 
Bom  with  whate'er  could  win  it  from  the  wise. 
Women  and  fools  must  like  him,  or  he  dies  ; 
Though  wondering  senates  hung  on  all  he  spoke, 
The  club  must  haU  him  master  of  the  joke. 
Shall  parts  so  various  aim  at  nothing  new  t 
He'll  shine  a  TuUy  and  a  Wilmot  too. 
Then  turns  repentant,  and  his  God  adores 
With  the  same  spirit  that  he  drinks  and  whores  ; 
Enough,  if  all  around  him  but  admire. 
And  now  the  punk  applaud,  and  now  the  friar. 
Thus  with  each  gift  of  nature  and  of  art. 
And  wanting  nothing  but  an  honest  heart ; 
Grown  all  to  all,  from  no  one  vice  exempt ; 
And  most  contemptible  to  shun  contempt ; 
His  passion  still,  to  covet  general  praise, 
Hb  life,  to  forfeit  it  a  thousand  ways  ; 
A  constant  bounty  which  no  friend  has  made  ; 
An  angel  tongue,  which  no  man  can  persuade  I 
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A  fool^  with  moro  of  wit  than  half  mankind, 

To«>  rash  for  thought,  for  action  too  refined  : 

A  t^Tant  to  the  wife  his  heart  approves  ; 

A  rebel  to  the  very  king  he  loves  ; 

He  dies,  sad  out-cast  of  each  church  and  state. 

And,  harder  still !  flagitious,  yet  not  great. 

Ask  you  why  Wharton  broke  through  every  rule  f 

'Twas  all  for  fear  the  knaves  should  call  him  fool. 

Nature  well  known,  no  prodigies  remain, 
Comets  are  regular,  and  Wharton  plain. 

Yet,  in  tliis  search,  the  wisest  may  mistake. 
If  second  qualities  for  first  they  take. 
When  Catiline  by  rapine  swell'd  his  store  ; 
When  Coesar  made  a  noble  dame  a  whore ; 
In  this  the  lust,  in  that  the  avarice 
Were  means,  not  ends  ;  ambition  was  the  vice. 
That  very  Coesar,  bom  in  Scipio's  days. 
Had  aim'd,  like  him,  by  chastity  at  praise. 
Lucullus,  when  frugality  could  charm, 
Had  roasted  turnips  in  the  Sabine  farm. 
In  vain  the  observer  eyes  the  builder's  toil, 
But  quite  mbtakes  the  scaffold  for  the  pile. 

In  this  one  passion  man  can  strength  enjoy. 
As  fits  give  vigour,  iust  when  they  destroy. 
Time,  that  on  all  thmgs  lays  his  lenient  hand. 
Yet  tames  not  this  ;  it  sticks  to  our  last  sand. 
Consistent  in  our  follies  and  our  sins. 
Here  honest  nature  ends  as  she  begins. 

Old  ]>oUticians  chew  on  wisdom  past. 
And  totter  on  in  business  to  the  last ; 
As  weak,  as  earnest ;  and  as  gravely  out, 
As  sober  Lanesb'row  >  dancing  in  the  gout. 

Behold  a  reverend  sire,  whom  want  of  grace 
Has  made  the  father  of  a  nameless  race. 
Shoved  from  the  wall  perhaps,  or  rudely  preai/d 
By  his  own  son,  that  passes  by  unbless'd  : 
Still  to  his  wench  he  crawls  on  knocking  knees. 
And  envies  evcrv  sparrow  tliat  he  sees. 

A  salmon's  belly,  Helluo,  was  thy  fate  ; 
Tlic  doctor  call'd,  declares  all  help  too  late: 
**  Mercy  !"  cries  Ilelluo,  "  mercy  on  my  soul  I 
Is  there  no  hope ! — Alas  I — then  bring  Uie  jowl." 

The  frugal  crone,  whom  praying  priests  attend. 
Still  tries  to  save  the  liallow'd  ta]>cr*s  end, 
Collects  her  breath,  as  ebbing  life  retires. 
For  one  puff  more,  and  in  that  puff  expires. 

"  Odious !  in  woollen  I  'twould  a  saint  provoke," 
(Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke  ') 
**  No,  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  Ituibs,  and  shade  my  lifeless  face : 
One  would  not,  suiv,  be  frightful  when  one's  dead-^ 
And — Betty — give  this  cheek  a  little  red." 

The  courtier  smooth,  who  forty  vears  had  shined 
An  humble  servant  to  all  human  kind. 
Just  brought  out  this,  when  scarce  his  tongue 

could  stir, 
"  If — where  I'm  going — I  could  serve  you.  Sir  I " 

^  I  give  and  I  devise"  (old  Euclio  said. 
And  sigh'd)  *<  my  lands  and  tenements  to  Ned." 

'  An  ancient  nobleman,  who  continued  this  practice 
long  after  his  \cg9  were  di&ablod  by  the  gout.  I>pon  the 
death  of  l*rince  Ge<irgcof  Denmark,  he  demanded  an  audi- 
ence of  the  queen,  to  advise  her  to  preserve  her  health  and 
dispel  her  grief  by  dancing. 

*  This  story,  as  well  as  the  others,  is  founded  on  fact, 
though  the  autlior  hod  the  goodness  not  to  mention  the 
names.  Several  attribute  this  in  particular  to  a  very  cele- 
brated actress,  who,  in  detestation  of  the  thought  of  being 
buried  in  woollen,  gave  thew  her  Uut  orders  with  her  dying 
breath. 


Your  money.  Sir  !  **  My  money.  Sir  !  what  all  t 
Why, — if  i  must — (then  wept)  I  give  it  Paul." 
The  manor,  Sir  I— ♦<  The  manor  !  hold,"  he  cried, 
^  Not  that,— I  cannot  part  with  that"— and  died. 
And  you,  bravo  Cobiiaii  1  to  the  latest  breath. 
Shall  feel  your  ruling  passion  strong  in  death  : 
Such  in  those  moments  as  in  all  the  past ; 
**  Oh,  save  my  country,  Heaven  ! "  shall  be  your 
last. 

EPISTLE  II. 
TO  A  LADY. 


or  THK  cBAaAcraas  or  wombk. 

Nothing  so  true  as  what  you  once  let  fall, 

^  Most  women  have  no  characters  at  all." 

Matter  too  soft  a  lasting  mark  to  bear. 

And  best  distinguished  by  black,  brown,  or  fair. 

How  many  pictures  of  one  nvmph  we  view. 

All  how  unlike  each  other,  ail  how  true  1 

Arcadia's  countess,  here,  in  ermined  pride. 

Is  there,  Pastora  by  a  fountain  side. 

Here  Fannia,  leering  on  her  own  good  man. 

And  there,  a  naked  Leda  with  a  swan. 

Let  then  the  fair-one  beautifully  cry, 

In  Magdalen's  loose  hair  and  lifted  eye. 

Or  dress'd  in  smiles  of  sweet  Cecilia  shine, 

With  simperine  angels,  palms,  and  harps  divine  > ; 

Whether  the  charmer  smner  it,  or  saint  it. 

If  folly  grow  romantic,  I  must  paint  it. 

Come  then,  the  colours  and  the  ground  prepare! 
Dip  in  the  rainbow,  trick  her  off  in  air  ; 
Choose  a  firm  cloud,  before  it  fall,  and  in  it 
Catch,  ere  she  change,  the  Cynthia  of  this  minute. 

Rufa,  whose  eye  quick-glaiicing  o'er  the  park,4 
Attracts  each  light  gay  meteor  of  a  spark. 
Agrees  as  ill  with  lUifa  studving  Locke, 
As  Sappho's  diamonds  with  her  dirty  smock ; 
Or  Sappho  at  her  toilet's  greasy  task. 
With  Sappho  fragrant  at  an  evening  mask : 
So  morning  insects  that  in  muck  begiui. 
Shine,  buzz,  and  fly-blow  in  the  setting  sun. 

How  soft  is  Silia  !  fearful  to  offend  ^  ; 
The  frail  one's  advocate,  the  weak  one's  friend. 
To  her,  Calista  proved  her  conduct  nice  ; 
And  good  Simplicius  asks  of  her  advice. 
Sudden,  she  storms  1  she  raves  !  You  tip  the  wink, 
But  spare  your  censure  ;  Silia  does  not  drink. 
All  eyes  may  see  from  what  the  change  aroae, 
All  eyes  may  see a  pin^ple  on  her  nose. 

Papillia,  wedded  to  her  amorous  spark. 
Sighs  for  the  shades  ! — <<  How  charming  is  ft 

park!" 
A  park  is  purchased,  but  the  fair  he  sees 
All  bathed  in  tears — <<  Oh  odious,  odious  trees  1" 

Ladies,  like  variegated  tulips,  show  ; 
'TIS  to  their  changes  half  their  charms  we  owe ; 

s  Attitudes  in  which  several  ladies  affected  to  be  drawn, 
and  sometimes  one  lady  in  them  all.— The  poet's  poUts* 
neas  and  complaisance  to  the  sex  is  observable  in  this  in* 
stance,  amongst  others,  that  whereas  in  the  characUrt  tf 
men  he  has  sometimes  mode  uhc  of  real  nxunes,  in  the  da* 
racters  t^f  women  always  flctitioua. 

*  Instances  of  contrarieties,  given  even  from  saofa  cbip 
racters  as  are  most  strongly  marked,  and  seemingly  thar^ 
fore  most  consi»tent :  as,  L,  in  the  affected,  ret,  21,  &o. 

*  Urn  Oontrariotiet  in  the  ti^/t^HOiuredm 
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,  and  delicately  weak, 
Mt&  tlie  nice  admirer  take, 
iypso  once  each  heart  alarmM  ^ 
virtue,  without  beauty  chann*d  ; 
witch'd  as  oddly  as  her  eyes  ; 
miniic,  more  a  wit  than  wise. 
(  still,  and  stranger  flights  she  had, 
igly,  and  was  just  not  mad  ; 
urc  our  passion  to  create, 
ouch'd  the  brink  of  all  we  hate, 
ature,  tolerably  mild  2, 
sh,  would  hardly  stew  a  child  ; 
I  proved  to  grant  a  lover's  prayer, 
idesman  once  to  make  him  stare  ; 
Elaster,  in  a  Christian  trim, 
'idow  happy,  for  a  whim, 
lare  good-nature  is  her  scorn, 
that  alone  she  can  be  borne  1 
mortals,  yet  affect  a  name ! 
(ure,  yet  a  slave  to  fame  : 
Taylor  and  the  Book  of  Martyrs, 
citron  with  liis  Grace  and  Chartres : 
«  chills  her,  and  now  passion  bums : 
ind  religion  take  their  turns  ; 
tn  in  the  carnal  part, 
,  good  Christian  at  her  heart 
tate,  majestically  drunk  ^  ; 
eress,  prouder  as  a  punk  ; 
husband,  frank  to  all  beside, 
stress,  but  a  barren  bride, 
et  blood  and  body  bear  the  fault, 
itouch'd,  that  noble  seat  of  thought : 
s  doctrine — in  another  fit 
poets  through  pure  love  of  wit. 
fired  her  bosom  or  her  brain  1 
11-boy,  Charles  and  Charlemagne, 
e  dictator  of  the  feast, 
[autgout  and  the  tip  of  Taste, 
p  wme,  and  analysed  your  meat, 
pudding  deigned  at  home  to  eat : 
f  lecturing  all  mankind, 
ission,  and  the  taste  refined, 
the  delicacy — stoops  at  once, 
3r  hearty  meal  upon  a  dunce, 
irit,  has  too  much  sense  to  pray  4  ; 
vants  and  wishes,  is  her  way  ; 
od,  but  of  her  stars,  to  give 
lessing,  "  While  we  live,  to  live." 
Icath,  that  opiate  of  the  soul  ! 
^ger,  llosamonda's  bowl, 
cause  such  impotence  of  mind  f 
ckle,  or  a  spouse  too  kind, 
with  pleasures  too  refined  to  please ; 
h  spirit  to  be  e'er  at  ease  : 
h  quickness  ever  to  be  taught ; 
h  thinking  to  have  common  thought : 
pain  with  all  that  joy  can  give, 
thing  but  a  rage  to  live, 
from  wits  ;  and  look  on  Simo's  mate, 
^k,  no  ass  so  obstinate, 
•wns  her  faults,  but  never  mends, 
honest,  and  the  best  of  friends. 
!  life  the  church  and  scandal  share, 
passion,  or  a  prayer, 
augbs  at  hell,  but  (like  her  Grace) 
wcliarming  if  thei*e*8  no  such  place!'* 

traricties  in  the  cunning  and  ar^l, 
*  IV.  In  the  tchimiical. 
V,  In  the  letcd  and  vicious. 
itrarietioB  in  the  wittp  and  r^n^ 


Or  who  in  sweet  vicissitude  appears. 

Of  mirth  and  opium,  ratifie  and  tears, 

The  daily  anodyne,  and  nightly  draughty 

To  kill  tliose  foes  to  fair  ones,  time  and  thought. 

Woman  and  fool  are  two  hard  things  to  hit ; 

For  true  no-meaning  puzzles  more  than  wit. 

But  what  are  these  to  great  Atossa's  mind  ! 
Scarce  once  herself,  by  turns  all  womankind  ! 
Who,  with  herself,  or  others,  from  her  birth 
Finds  all  her  life  one  warfare  upon  earth  : 
Shines  in  exposing  knaves,  and  painting  fools. 
Yet  is,  whate'er  she  hates  and  ridicules. 
No  thought  advances,  but  her  eddy  brain 
Whisks  it  about,  and  down  it  goes  again. 
Full  sixty  years  the  world  has  been  ner  trade, 
Tho  wisest  fool  much  time  has  ever  made. 
From  loveless  youth  to  unrespected  age. 
No  passion  gratified,  except  her  rage. 
So  much  the  fury  still  outran  the  wit, 
The  pleasure  miss'd  her,  and  the  scandal  hit. 
Who  breaks  with  her,  provokes  revenge  from  hell. 
But  he's  a  bolder  man  who  dares  be  welL 
Her  every  turn  with  violence  pursued. 
No  more  a  storm  her  hate  than  gratitude  : 
To  that  each  passion  turns,  or  soon  or  late  ; 
Love,  if  it  makes  her  yield,  must  make  her  hate : 
Superiors  !  death  !  and  equals  I  what  a  curse  1 
But  an  inferior  not  dependent  1  worse. 
Offend  her,  and  she  knows  not  to  forgive  ; 
Oblige  her,  and  she'll  hate  you  while  you  live  : 
But  die,  and  she'll  adore  you — Then  the  bust 
And  temple  rise — then  fall  again  to  dust. 
Last  night,  her  lord  was  all  that's  good  and  great ; 
A  knave  this  morning,  and  his  will  a  cheat. 
Strange  1  by  the  means  defeated  of  the  ends, 
By  spirit  robb'd  of  power,  by  warmth  of  friends, 
By  wealth  of  followers  !  without  one  distress, 
Sick  of  herself  through  very  selfishness  ! 
Atossa,  cursed  with  every  granted  prayer. 
Childless  with  all  her  children,  wants  an  heir. 
To  heirs  unknown,  descends  the  unguarded  store. 
Or  wanders,  heaven-directed,  to  the  poor. 

Pictures  like  these,  dear  madam,  to  design. 
Asks  no  firm  hand,  and  no  unerring  line  ; 
Some  wandering  touches,  some  reflected  light. 
Some  flying  stroke  alone  can  hit  'em  right : 
For  how  could  equal  colours  do  tho  knack  f 
Cameleons  who  can  paint  in  white  and  black  t 

"  Yet  Chloe  sure  was  form'd  without  a  spot."— 
Nature  in  her  then  err'd  not,  but  forgot. 
"  With  every  pleasing,  every  prudent  part, 
Say,  what  can  Chloe  wanti" — She  wants  a  heart. 
She  speaks,  behaves,  and  acts  just  as  she  ought ; 
But  never,  never,  reach' d  one  generous  thought. 
Virtue  she  finds  too  painful  an  endeavour. 
Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever. 
So  very  reasonable,  so  unmoved, 
As  never  yet  to  love,  or  to  be  loved. 
She,  while  her  lover  pants  upon  her  breast. 
Can  mark  the  figures  on  an  Indian  chest : 
And  when  she  sees  her  friend  in  deep  despair, 
Obaerves  how  much  a  chintz  exceeds  mohair. 
Forbid  it.  Heaven,  a  favour  or  a  debt 
She  e'er  should  cancel ! — but  she  may  forget* 
Safe  is  your  secret  still  in  Chloe's  ear  ; 
But  none  of  Chloe's  shall  you  ever  hear. 
Of  all  her  dears  she  never  slander' d  one. 
But  cares  not  if  a  thousand  are  undone. 
Would  Chloe  know  if  you're  alive  or  dead! 
She  bids  her  footman  put  it  in  her  head. 


so 
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Chloo  is  prudent — Would  you  too  be  wiso  1 
'    Then  never  break  your  heart  when  Chloe  dies. 

One  certain  portrait  may  (I  grant)  bo  seen, 
Which  Heaven  has  vamislrd  out,  and  made  a 

queen : 
The  same  for  ever  !  and  dc8cribe<l  by  all 
With  truth  and  goodness,  as  with  crown  and  ball. 
Poets  heap  virtues,  painters  gems  at  will, 
And  show  their  zeal,  and  hide  their  want  of  skill. 
'Tis  well — but,  artists  I  who  can  paint  or  write. 
To  draw  the  naked  is  your  true  delight. 
That  robe  of  quality  so  struts  and  swells. 
None  see  what  parts  of  nature  it  conceals  : 
The  exactest  traits  of  body  or  of  mind, 
Wc  owe  to  models  of  an  humble  kind. 
If  QuEENSBERRT  to  Strip  there's  no  compelling, 
*Tis  from  a  handmaid  we  must  take  a  Helen. 
From  peer  or  bishop  'tis  no  easy  thing 
To  draw  the  man  who  loves  his  God,  or  king : 
Alas  I  I  copy  (or  my  draught  would  fail) 
From  honest  Mah'met ',  or  plain  Parson  Hale. 

But  grant,  in  public,  men  sometimes  are  shown  ', 
A  woman's  seen  in  private  life  alone  : 
Our  bolder  talents  in  full  light  displayed  ; 
Your  virtues  open  fairest  in  the  shade. 
Bred  to  disguise,  in  public  *tis  you  hide  ; 
There,  none  distinguish  *twixt  your  shame  or  pride. 
Weakness  or  delicacy  ;  all  so  nice, 
That  each  may  seem  a  virtue,  or  a  vice. 

In  men,  we  various  ruling  passions  find  ' ; 
In  women,  two  almost  divide  the  kind  ; 
Those,  only  fix'd,  they  first  or  last  obey, 
The  love  of  pleasure,  and  the  love  of  sway. 

That,  natiu*e  gives ;  and  where  the  lesson  taught « 
Is  but  to  please,  can  pleasure  seem  a  fault  1 
Experience,  this  ;  by  man's  oppression  curst. 
They  seek  the  second  not  to  lose  the  first. 

^Ien,  some  to  business,  some  to  pleasure  take  ; 
But  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake  : 
Men,  some  to  quiet,  some  to  public  strife  ; 
But  every  lady  would  be  queen  for  life. 

Yet  mark  the  fate  of  a  whole  sex  of  queens'^ ! 
Power  all  their  end,  but  beauty  all  the  means  : 
In  youth  they  conquer,  with  so  wild  a  rage. 
As  leaves  them  scarce  a  subject  in  their  age  : 
For  foreign  glory,  foreign  joy,  they  roam  ; 
No  thought  of  peace  or  happiness  at  home. 
But  wisdom's  triumph,  is  well-timed  retreat, 
As  hard  a  science  to  the  fair  as  great ! 
Beauties,  like  tyrants,  old  and  friendless  grown. 
Yet  hate  repose,  and  dread  to  be  alone. 
Worn  out  in  public,  weary  every  eye. 
Nor  leave  one  sigh  behind  tliem  when  they  die. 

*  Mah'met,  acrvnnt  to  the  lato  king,  said  to  be  the  son 
of  a  Turkish  bassa,  whom  ho  took  at  the  si<^  of  Buda, 
and  constantly  kept  about  his  person. 

*  In  the  former  editions,  between  this  and  the  foregoing 
lines,  a  wont  of  connexion  niiRlit  be  perceived,  occasioned 
by  the  omission  of  certain  example*  and  iUustrationM  to 
the  maxims  laid  down ;  and  tliough  some  of  these  have 
since  been  found,  viz.  the  characters  of  Philomrd^,  AtossOt 
Chlof,  and  some  verses  following,  others  are  still  wanting, 
nor  can  wo  answer  that  these  are  exactly  iuHortod. 

'  The  former  part  having  shown,  that  the  particular 
characters  of  women  are  more  various  than  those  of  men. 
It  is  nevertheless  observed,  that  the  general  characteristic 
of  the  sex,  ns  to  the  rxiUnp  passion,  is  more  uniform. 

*  This  is  occasioned  partly  by  their  nature t  partly  by 
fbev  education,  and  in  some  degree  by  necessity. 

*  What  are  the  aim*  and  the  /ate  of  this  sex.— >L  Aa 
to  poMfer, 


Pleasures  the  sex,  as  children  birds,  pursue^y 
Still  out  of  reach,  yet  never  out  of  view ; 
Sure,  if  they  catch,  to  spoil  the  toy  at  most. 
To  covet  flying,  and  regret  when  lost : 
At  last,  to  follies  youth  could  scarce  defend. 
It  grows  their  age's  prudence  to  pretend  ; 
Ashamed  to  own  they  gave  delight  before. 
Reduced  to  feign  it,  when  they  give  no  more  : 
As  hags  hold  sabbaths  less  for  joy  than  spite. 
So  these  their  merry,  miserable  night : 
Still  round  and  round  the  ghosts  of  beauty  glide, 
And  haunt  the  places  where  their  honour  dioJ. 

See  how  the  world  its  veterans  rewards  1 
A  youth  of  frolics,  an  old  ago  of  cards  ; 
Fair  to  no  purpose,  artful  to  no  end, 
Young  without  lovers,  old  without  a  friend  ; 
A  fop  their  passion,  but  their  prize  a  sot. 
Alive,  ridiculous ;  and  dead,  forgot ! 

Ah  I  friend  !  to  dazzle  let  the  vain  design  ^ ; 
To  raise  the  thought,  and  touch    the  heart,  be 

tliine  ! 
That  clmrm  shall  grow,  while  what  fatignes  the 

ring. 
Flaunts  and  goes  down,  an  unregarded  thing: 
So  when  the  sun's  broad  beam  has  tired  the  sight, 
All  mild  ascends  the  moon's  more  sober  ligh^ 
Serene  in  virgin  modesty  she  shines. 
And  unobserved  the  glaring  orb  declines. 

Oh  !  blest  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day ; 
She,  who  can  love  a  sister's  charms,  or  hear 
Sighs  for  a  daughter  with  unwounded  ear ; 
She,  who  ne'er  answers  till  a  husband  cools, 
Or,  if  she  rules  him,  never  shows  she  rules ; 
Charms  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sways, 
Yet  has  her  humour  most,  when  she  obeys ; 
Let  fops  or  fortune  fly  which  way  they  will ; 
Disdains  all  loss  of  tickets,  or  cod^le ; 
Spleen,  vapours,  or  small-pox,  above  them  all. 
And  mistress  of  herself,  though  china  faXL 

And  yet,  believe  me,  good  as  well  as  ill. 
Woman's  at  best  a  contnuiiction  stilL 
Heaven,  when  it  strives  to  polish  all  it  can  ■ 
Its  last  best  work,  but  forms  a  softer  man ; 
Picks  from  each  sex,  to  make  the  £avourite  IMd, 
Your  love  of  pleasure,  our  desire  of  rest: 
Blends,  in  exception  to  all  general  rules, 
Your  taste  of  follies,  with  our  scorn  of  fools: 
Keserve  with  frankness,  art  with  truth  allied. 
Courage  with  softness,  modesty  with  pride ; 
Fix'd  principles,  with  fancy  ever  new  ; 
Shakes  all  together,  and  produces ^you. 

Be  this  a  woman's  fame :  with  this  unblest, 
Toasts  live  a  scorn,  and  queens  may  die  a  jest 
This  Phoebus  promised  (I  forget  the  year) 
When  those  blue  eyes  first  open'd  on  the  sphere; 
Ascendant  Phoebus  watch'd  that  hour  with  care» 
Averted  half  your  parents*  simple  prayer ; 
And  gave  you  beauty,  but  denied  the  pelf 
That  buys  your  sex  a  tyrant  o'er  itself. 
The  generous  god,  who  wit  and  gold  refines^ 
And  ripens  f^irits  as  he  ripens  mines, 
Kept  dross  for  duchesses,  the  world  shall  know  it^ 
To  you  gave  sense,  good-humour,  and  a  poet. 

A  II.  As  to  pleasure. 

''  Advice  for  their  true  Intereet 
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EPISTLE  11 


ARGUMENT. 
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P.  But  how  unequal  it  bestows,  observe, 
'Tis  thus  we  riot,  while,  who  sow  it,  starve : 
What  nature  wants  (a  phrase  I  much  distrust) 
Extends  to  luxury,  extends  to  lust : 
Useful,  I  grant,  it  serves  what  life  requires, 
But  dreadful  too,  the  dark  assassui  hires. 

B.  Trade  it  may  help,  society  extend. 

P.  But  lures  the  pirate,  and  corrupts  the  friend. 

B.  It  raises  armies  in  a  nation's  aid. 

P.  But  bribes  a  senate,  and  the  land's  betray*d. 
In  vain  may  heroes  fight,  and  patriots  rave ; 
If  secret  gold  sap  on  from  knave  to  knave. 
Once,  we  confess,  beneath  the  patriot^s  cloak*, 
From  the  crack'd  bag  the  dropping  guinea  spoke. 
And  jingling  down  the  back-stairs,  told  the  crew, 
"  Old  Cato  is  as  great  a  rogue  as  you.'* 
Blest  paper-credit !  last  and  best  supply ! 
That  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly ! 
Gold  imp'd  by  thee,  can  compass  hardest  things. 
Can  pocket  states,  can  fetch  or  carry  kings  ^ ; 
A  single  leaf  shall  waft  an  army  o'er, 
Or  ship  off  senates  to  a  distant  shore  ^; 
A  leaf,  like  Sibyl's,  scatter  to  and  fro 
Our  fates  and  fortunes,  as  the  winds  shall  blow : 
Pregnant  with  thousands  flits  the  scrap  unseen. 
And  silent  sells  a  king,  or  buys  a  queen. 

Oh  !  tliat  such  bulky  bribes  as  all  might  see, 
Still,  as  of  old,  encumber'd  villany ! 
Could  France  or  Rome  divert  our  brave  designs, 
With  all  their  brandies  or  with  all  their  wines! 
What  could  they  more  tlian  knights  and  squires 

confound. 
Or  water  all  the  quorum  ten  miles  round  1 
A  stateHinau's  slumbers  how   this  speech  would 

spoil! 
'*  Sir,  Spain  has  sent  a  thousand  jars  of  oil ; 
Huge  bales  of  British  cloth  blockade  the  door ; 
A  hundred  oxen  at  your  levee  roar." 

Poor  avarice  one  torment  more  would  find  ; 
Nor  could  profusion  squander  all  in  kind. 
Astride  his  cheese  Sir  Morgan  might  we  meet ; 
And  Worldly  crying  coals  from  street  to  street*. 
Whom  with  a  wig  so  wild,  and  mien  so  mazed. 
Pity  mistakes  for  some  poor  tradesman  crazed. 

way  resembling  the  former  in  his  military,  but  extremely 
si>  in  his  civil  capacity ;  his  great  fortune  having  been 
raised  by  the  like  diligent  attendance  on  the  necessities  of 
others.  But  this  gentleman's  history  must  be  deferred  till 
his  death,  when  his  vorth  may  be  known  more  certainly. 

1  This  is  a  true  story,  which  happened  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  to  an  unsuspected  old  patriot,  who  coming 
out  at  the  back-door  from  having  been  closeted  by  the 
king,  where  he  had  received  a  large  bag  of  guineas,  the 
bursting  of  the  bag  discovered  his  business  there. 

*  In  our  author's  time,  many  princes  had  been  sent  about 
the  world,  and  great  changes  of  kings  projected  in  Europe. 
The  partition  treaty  had  disposed  of  Spain ;  France  had  set 
up  a  king  for  England,  who  was  sent  to  Scotland,  and  back 
again ;  King  Stanislaus  was  sent  to  Poland,  and  back  again  ; 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  was  sent  to  Spain,  and  Don  Carlos  to 
Italy. 

s  Alludes  to  several  ministers,  counsellors,  and  patriots, 
banished  in  our  tunes  to  Siberia,  and  to  that  mors  olorjous 
KATE  of  the  PAKLiAMKNT  of  Pari8,  bonishcd  to  Pontoise  in 
the  year  1720. 

♦  Some  misers  of  great  wealth,  proprietors  of  the  coal- 
mines, hod  entered  at  this  time  into  an  araociation  to  keep 
up  coals  to  an  extravagant  price,  whereby  the  poor  were 
reduced  almost  to  starve;  till  one  of  them,  taking  the 
advantage  of  underselling  the  rest,  defeated  the  design. 
One  of  these  misers  was  tcorth  ten  thausandt  another  tev€n 
thousand  a  year. 


Had  Colepepper's '  whole  wealth  been  hops  and 

hogs, 
G)uld  he  himself  have  sent  it  to  the  dogs  f 
His  Grace  will  gome :  to  White's  a  bull  be  led, 
With  spuming  heels  and  with  a  butting  head. 
To  White's  be  carried,  as  to  ancient  games. 
Fair  coursers,  vases,  and  alluring  dames. 
Shall  then  Uxorio,  if  the  stakes  he  sweep, 
Bear  home  six  whores,  and  .make  his  lady  weep! 
Or  soft  Adonis,  so  perfumed  and  fine. 
Drive  to  St.  James's  a  whole  herd  of  sw^ine ! 
O  filthy  check  on  all  industrious  skill. 
To  spoil  the  nation's  last  great  trade,  quadrille! 
Since  then,  my  lord,  on  such  a  world  we  fall. 
What  say  you  t  B.  Say !  Why  take  it,  gold  and  alL 

P.  What  riches  give  us  let  us  then  inquire : 
Meat,  fii'e,  and  clothes.    B.  What  more  {   P.  Meat, 

clothes,  and  fire. 
Is  this  too  little  1  would  you  more  than  live  f 
Alas !  'tis  more  tlian  Turner^  finds  they  give. 
Alas !  'tis  more  than  (all  his  visions  past) 
Unhappy  Wharton^,  waking,  found  at  last! 
What  can  they  give!  to  dying  Hopkins  %  heirs; 
To  Chartres,  vigour;  Japhet^,  nose  and  ears! 
Can  they  in  gems  bid  pallid  Hippia  glow. 
In  Fulvia's  buckle  ease  tlie  throbe  below : 
Or  heal,  old  Narses,  thy  obscener  ail, 
With  all  the  embroidery  plaster'd  at  thy  taO ! 
They  might  (were  Harpax  not  too  wise  to  ^pend) 
Give  Har{)ax  self  the  blessing  of  a  friend ; 
Or  find  some  doctor  that  would  save  the  Ufe 
Of  wretched  Shylock,  spite  of  Shylock's  wife : 

*  Sir  William  Colepepper,  Bart,  a  peraon  of  an  ancSent 
family  and  ample  fortune,  without  one  other  quality  of 
a  gentleman,  who,  after  ruining  himaelf  at  the  gaming- 
table, passed  tho  rest  of  his  days  in  sitting  there  to  see  the 
ruin  of  others ;  preferring  to  subsist  upon  borrowing  and 
begging,  rather  than  to  enter  into  any  reputable  method  of 
life,  and  refusing  a  post  in  the  army,  which  was  oSend 
him. 

*  One  who,  being  possessed  of  three  hundred  thonnnd 
pounds,  laid  down  his  coach,  because  interest  was  reduced 
from  five  to  four  per  cent,  and  then  put  seventy  thousand 
into  the  charitable  corporation  for  better  interest ;  whidi 
sum  having  lost,  he  took  it  so  much  to  heart,  that  he  kqii 
his  chamber  ever  after.  It  is  thought  lie  would  not  have 
outlived  it,  but  that  he  was  heir  to  another  conslderaUe 
estate,  which  he  daily  expected,  and  that  by  this  course  of 
life  he  saved  both  clothes  and  all  other  expenses. 

7  A  nobleman  of  great  qualities,  but  as  unfortunate  la 
the  application  of  them,  as  if  they  bad  been  vices  oad 
follies.    See  his  character  in  the  first  epistle 

>  A  citizen,  whose  rapacity  obtained  him  the  name  of 
Vulture  Hopkins.  He  lived  worthless,  but  died  worth 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  he  would  give  to 
no  person  living,  but  left  it  so  as  not  to  be  inherited  till  after 
the  second  generation.  His  counsel  repreeenting  to  him 
how  many  years  it  must  be  before  this  could  take  effect, 
and  that  his  money  could  only  lie  at  interest  all  that  time, 
he  expressed  great  Joy  thereat,  and  said,  <*  They  would 
then  be  as  long  in  spending,  as  he  hod  been  in  getting  it" 
But  the  chancery  afterwards  set  aside  the  will  and  gave  it 
to  the  heir  at  law. 

*  Japhet  Crook,  alios  Sir  Peter  Stranper,  was  punished 
with  thf  loss  of  those  parts,  for  having  forged  a  oonveyanoe 
of  an  estate  to  himself,  upon  which  he  took  up  several  thou- 
sand pounds.  He  was  at  the  some  time  sued  in  chancery 
for  having  fraudulently  obtained  a  will,  by  which  be  pos- 
sessed another  considerable  estate,  in  wrong  of  the  Inothcr 
of  the  deceased.  By  these  means  he  was  «cor<A  a  great 
sum,  which  (in  reward  for  tl.c  bmall  loss  of  his  ears)  h« 
enjoyed  in  prison  till  his  death,  and  quietly  left  to  his 
executor. 
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naandi  die,  without  or  this  or  that, 
1  endow  a  college,  or  a  cat^ 
3,  indeed,  Ileaveu  grants  the  happier  fate, 
ch  a  bastard,  or  a  son  they  hate, 
ipe  you  think  the  poor  might  have  their 
t? 

unns  the  poor ',  and  hates  them  from  his 
irt: 

ive  Sir  Gilbert  holds  it  for  a  rule 
ery  man  in  waut  is  knave  or  fool : 
annot  love  (says  Blunt,  with  tearless  eyes) 
etch  he  star^-es" — and  piously  denies: 
i  good  bishop,  with  a  meeker  air, 
,  and  leaves  them,  Providenco*s  care, 
to  be  just  to  these  poor  men  of  pelf, 
yes  but  hate  his  neighbour  as  himself: 
1  to  the  mines,  an  equal  fate  betides 
ve  that  digs  it,  and  the  slave  that  hides, 
i^ho  suffer  thus,  mere  charity  should  own, 
3t  on  motives  powerful,  though  unknown, 
ome  war,  some  plague,  or  famine,  they 
esee, 

evelation  hid  from  you  and  me. 
Iiylock  wants  a  meal,  the  cause  is  found, 
IKS  a  loaf  will  rise  to  fifty  pound, 
oade  directors  cheat  in  South-Sea  year ! 
on  venison  '  when  it  sold  so  dear, 
u  why  Phryne  the  whole  auction  buys  I 
I  foresees  a  general  excise*. 
ie  and  Sappho  raise  that  monstrous  sum  f 
hey  fear  a  man  will  cost  a  plum. 
>  Peters  sees  the  world's  respect  for  gold, 
erefore  hopes  this  nation  may  be  sold : 
18  ambition  I    Peter,  swell  thy  store, 
t  what  Rome's  great  Didius^  was  before, 
crown  of  Poland^,  venal  twice  an  age, 
three  millions  stinted  modest  Gage  ; 


mous  Duchew  of  It.  in  her  last  will  left  oon- 
i  legacies  and  annuities  to  her  cats. 

epistle  was  written  in  the  year  1730.  when  a  cor- 
was  established  to  lend  money  to  the  poor  upon 
by  the  name  of  the  Charitable  Corporation  ;  but 
Ie  was  turned  only  to  an  iniquitous  method  of  en- 
jwrtJcular  people,  to  the  ruin  of  such  numbers, 
ecame  a  parliamentary  concern  to  endeavour  the 
those  unhappy  suflcrers ;  and  three  of  the  man- 
ho  were  members  of  the  House,  were  expelled.  By 
rt  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  Into  that 
as  affair,  it  appears,  that  when  it  was  objected  to 
ided  remoral  of  the  office,  that  the  poor»  for  whose 
u  erected,  would  be  hurt  by  it,  llond,  one  of  the 
I,  replied.  Damn  the  poor  I  That  **  God  hates  the 
nd,  **  that  every  man  in  want  is  either  knave  or 
c.  were  the  genuine  apophthegms  of  some  of  the 
bere  raoitioned. 

le  extravagance  and  luxury  of  the  South-Sea  year, 
)of  a  haunch  of  venison  was  from  three  to  five 

y  people,  about  the  year  1733,  had  a  conceit  that 
liing  was  intended,  of  which  it  is  not  improbable 
'  might  have  some  intimation, 
sr  Walter,  a  person  not  only  eminent  In  the 
of  his  profession,  as  a  dexterous  atfomey,  but 
to  be  a  good,  if  not  a  safe,  conveyancer ;  extremely 
i  by  the  nobility  of  this  land,  though  free  from  all 
of  luxury  and  ostentation  :  his  wealth  was  never 
i  his  bounty  never  heard  of,  except  to  bis  own 
irbom  he  procured  an  cmploj-ment  of  considerable 
r  which  he  gave  him  as  much  as  was  necffsarp. 
-e  the  taxing  thid  gentleman  with  any  ambition,  is 
•'  a  great  wrong  to  him. 

Oman  lawyer,  so  rich  ns  to  purchase  the  empire 
was  set  to  sale  upon  the  death  of  Tertinax. 


But  nobler  scenes  Maria's  dreams  unfold. 
Hereditary  realms,  and  worlds  of  gold  : 
Congenial  souls  I  whose  life  one  avarice  joiuiy 
And  one  fate  buries  in  the  Asturian  mines. 

Much  injured  Blunt ^  1  why  bears  he  BritAin*ii 
hatel 
A  wizard  told  him  in  these  words  our  fate : 
**  At  length  corruption,  like  a  general  flood, 
(So  long  by  watchful  ministers  witlistood) 
Shall  deluge  all ;  and  avarice  creeping  on. 
Spread  like  a  low-bom  mist,  and  blot  the  sun ; 
Statesman  and  patriot  ply  alike  the  stocks. 
Peeress  and  butler  share  alike  the  box. 
And  judges  job,  and  bishops  bite  the  town. 
And  mighty  dukes  pack  cards  for  half-a-crown. 
See  Britain  sunk  in  lucre*8  sordid  charms. 
And  France  revenged  on  Anne's  and  Edward's 

arms!" 
*Twa8  no  court-badge,  great  scrivener  !  fired  thy 
Nor  lordly  luxury,  nor  city  gain :  [brain. 

No,  *twas  thy  righteous  end,  ashamed  to  see 
Senates  degenerate,  patriots  disagree. 
And  nobly  wishing  party -rage  to  cease. 
To  buy  both  sides,  and  give  thy  counti^'  peace. 

"  All  this  is  madness,"  cries  a  sober  sage : 
But  who,  my  friend,  has  reafion  in  his  rage  t 
^  The  ruling  passion,  be  it  what  it  will, 
The  ruling  passion  conquers  reason  still.*' 
Less  mad  the  wildest  whimscy  we  can  frame. 
Than  even  that  passion,  if  it  has  no  aim  ; 
For  though  such  motives  folly  you  may  call. 
The  folly's  greater  to  have  none  at  all. 
Hear  then  the  truth :  <'  'Tis  Heaven  each  pasbiou 

sends. 
And  different  men  directs  to  different  ends. 
Extremes  in  nature  equal  good  produce. 
Extremes  in  man  concur  to  general  use." 
Ask  me  what  makes  one  keep,  and  one  bestow  t 
That  Power  who  bids  the  ocean  ebb  and  flow. 
Bids  seed-time,  harvest,  equal  course  maintain. 
Through  reconciled  extremes  of  drought  and  rain. 
Builds  life  on  death,  on  change  duration  founds. 
And  gives  the  eternal  wheels  to  know  their  rounds. 

Riches,  like  insects,  when  conceal'd  they  lie. 
Wait  but  for  wings,  and  in  their  season  fly. 
Who  sees  pale  Mammon  pine  amidst  his  store. 
Sees  but  a  backward  steward  for  the  poor  ; 
This  year  a  reservoir,  to  keep  and  spare : 
The  next,  a  fountain,  spouting  through  his  heir. 
In  lavish  streams  to  quench  a  country's  thirst. 
And  men  and  dogs  shall  drink  him  till  they  burst. 

"^  The  two  persons  here  mentioned  were  of  quality,  each 
of  whom  In  the  Mississippi  despised  to  realise  above  three 
hundred  thousand  pound*;  the  gentleman  with  a  view  to 
the  purchase  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  the  lady  on  a  vision 
of  the  like  royal  nature.  They  since  retired  into  Spain, 
where  they  are  still  in  search  of  gold  in  the  mines  of  the 
Asturias. 

*  Sir  John  Blunt,  originally  a  scrivener,  was  one  of  I 
the  first  projectors  of  the  Suuth-Sca  company,  and  after- 
wards one  of  the  directors  and  chief  managers  of  the 
famous  scheme  in  1 730.  He  was  also  one  of  those  who 
suffered  most  severely  by  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  on 
the  said  directors.  He  was  a  dibscnter  of  a  most  religious 
deportment,  and  professed  to  be  a  great  believer.  Wlicther 
he  did  really  credit  the  prophecy  hero  mentioned  Is  not 
certain,  but  it  was  constantly  in  this  very  style  he  de- 
claimed against  the  corrnptlun  and  luxury  of  the  age,  the 
partiality  of  parliamcntH,  jind  the  mibery  of  party-spirit 
He  was  particularly  eloquent  npainst  avarice  in  great  and 
noble  persons,  of  which  he  lind  indetd  lived  to  see  many 
miserable  examples.    He  died  in  the  year  173S, 
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Old  Cotta  shamed  his  fortune  and  his  birth, 
Yet  was  not  Cotta  void  of  wit  or  worth : 
What  though  (the  use  of  barl)arous  spits  forgot) 
His  kitchen  vied  in  coolness  with  his  grot! 
His  court  with  nettles,  moats  with  cresses  stored. 
With   soups  unbought^  and  salads    blessed    his 

board! 
If  Cotta  lived  on  pulse,  it  was  no  more 
Tiian  Bramins,  saints,  and  sages,  did  before ; 
To  cram  the  rich  was  prodigal  expense, 
And  who  would  take  the  poor  from  Providence ! 
Like  some  lone  Chartreux  stands  the  good  old  haU^ 
Silence  without,  and  fusts  within  the  wall ; 
No  rafter'd  roofs  with  dance  and  tabor  sound. 
No  noon-tide  bell  invites  the  country  round : 
Tenants  with  sighs  the  smokeless  towers  survey, 
And  turn  the  unwilling  steeds  another  way : 
Benighted  wanderers,  tlie  forest  o'er, 
Curse  the  saved  candle,  and  unopening  door ; 
While  the  gaunt  mastiff,  growling  at  the  gate, 
Affrights  the  beggar  whom  he  longs  to  eat. 

Not  so  his  son,  he  marked  this  oversight. 
And  then  mistook  reverse  of  wrong  for  right. 
(For  what  to  shun  will  no  great  knowledge  need, 
But  what  to  follow,  is  a  task  indeed.) 
Yet  sure,  of  qualities  deser^dng  praise. 
More  go  to  ruin  fortunes,  than  to  raise. 
What  slaughtered  hecatombs,  what  floods  of  wine. 
Fill  tlie  capacious  'squire,  and  deep  divine  I 
Yet  no  mean  motive  this  profusion  draws, 
His  oxen  perish  in  his  country's  cause ; 
'Tis  Geoegb  and  Libertt  that  crowns  the  cup, 
And  zeal  for  that  great  house  which  eats  him  up. 
The  woods  recede  around  the  naked  seat. 
The  sylvans  groan — no  matter — for  the  Fleet : 
Next  goes  his  wool — to  clothe  our  valiant  bands ; 
Last,  for  his  country's  love,  he  sells  his  lands. 
To  town  he  comes,  completes  the  nation's  hope. 
And  heads  the  bold  train-bands,  and  bums  a  pope. 
And  shall  not  Britain  now  regard  his  toils, 
Britain,  that  pays  her  patriots  with  her  spoils  ! 
In  vain  at  court  the  bankrupt  pleads  his  cause. 
His  thankless  country  leaves  him  to  her  laws. 

The  sense  to  value  riches,  with  the  art 
To  enjoy  them,  and  the  virtue  to  impart. 
Not  meanly,  nor  ambitiously  pursued, 
Not  sunk  by  sloth,  nor  raised  by  servitude ; 
To  balance  fortune  by  a  just  expense. 
Join  with  economy,  magnificence ; 
With  splendour,  charity ;  with  plenty,  health  ; 
Oh  teach  us,  Bathurst  !  yet  unspoil'd  by  wealth ! 
That  secret  rare,  between  the  extremes  to  move 
Of  mad  good-nature,  and  of  mean  self-love. 

B.  To  worth  or  want  well  weigh'd  be  bounty 
given. 
And  ease,  or  emulate,  the  care  of  Heaven ; 
(Whose  measure  full  o'erflows  on  human  race ;) 
Mend  fortune's  fault,  and  justify  her  gi'acc. 
Wealth  in  the  gross  is  death,  but  life  diffused ; 
As  poison  heals,  in  just  proportion  used : 
In  heaps,  like  ambergrise,  a  stink  it  lies. 
But  well  dispersed,  is  incense  to  the  skies. 

P.  Who  starves  by  nobles,  or  with  nobles  eats  V 
The  wretch  that  trusts  them,  and  the  rogue  that 

cheats. 
Is  there  a  lord,  who  knows  a  cheerful  noon 
Without  a  fiddler,  flatterer,  or  buffoon ! 
Whose  table,  wit,  or  modest  merit  share, 
Un-elbow'd  by  a  gamester,  pimp,  or  player  ! 

I  **  — >  dapibuit  meawM  ooermbat  iiianptis.**-~Vi]ui. 


Who  copies  yours,  or  Oxford's  better  part, 
To  ease  the  oppress'd,  and  raise  the  sinking  heutt 
Where'er  he  shines,  0  Fortune,  gild  the  scene^ 
And  angels  guard  him  in  the  golden  mean  1 
There,  English  bounty  vet  awhile  may  stand, 
And  honour  linger  ere  it  leaves  the  land. 

But  all  our  jiraises  why  should  lords  engrass! 
Rise,  honest  muse !  and  sing  the  Man  of  Ross  -: 
Pleased  Vaga  echoes  through  her  winding  bounds, 
And  rapid  Severn  hoarse  applause  reeounds. 
Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain's  bultry  brow! 
From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  waters  flow! 
Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  toss'd. 
Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost. 
But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain. 
Whose  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  shady  row! 
Whose  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose ! 
Who  taught  tliat  heaven-directed  spire  to  rise! 
''The  Man  of  Ross!"  each  lisping  babe  replies. 
Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o'erspread ! 
The  Man  op  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread ; 
Ho  feeds  yon  alms-house,  neat,  but  void  of  state, 
Where  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate : 
Him  portion'd  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blesl^ 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest 
Is  any  sick !  the  Man  of  Ross  relieves. 
Prescribes,  attends,  the  medicine  makes,  and  gives. 
Is  there  a  variance !  enter  but  his  door, 
Balk'd  are  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more. 
Despairing  quacks  with  curses  fled  tlie  place, 
And  vile  attorneys,  now  a  useless  race. 

B.  Thrice  happy  man  I  enabled  to  pursue 
What  all  so  wii^,  but  want  the  power  to  do ! 
Oh  say,  what  sums  that  generous  hand  supply! 
What  mines,  to  swell  that  boundless  charity ! 

P.  Of  debts,  and  taxes,  wife  and  children  clear, 

This  man  possess'd five  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

Blush,  grandeur,  blush;  proud  courts,  withdraw 

your  blaze ! 
Ye  little  stars !  hide  your  diminish'd  rays. 

B.  And  what !  no  monument,  inscription,  stone! 
His  race,  his  form,  his  name  almost  unknown ! 

P.  Who  builds  a  church  to  God,  and  not  to  Fame, 
Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name: 
Go,  search  it  there,  where  to  be  bom  and  die, 
Of  rich  and  poor,  makes  all  the  history ; 
Enough,  that  virtue  fill'd  the  space  between ; 
Proved,  by  the  ends  of  being,  to  have  been. 
When  Hopkins  dies,  a  thousand  lights  attend 
The  \\Tetch,  who  li\'ing  saved  a  candle's  end : 
Shouldering  God's  altar  a  vile  image  stands, 
Belies  his  features,  nay  extends  his  hands ; 
That  live-long  wig  which  Gorgon's  self  might  own, 
Eternal  buckle  tsSics  in  Parian  stones. 
Behold  what  blessings  wealth  to  life  can  lend  1 
And  see,  what  comfort  it  affords  our  end. 

In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half-hung, 
The  floors  of  plaster,  and  the  walls  of  dung. 


*  The  person  here  celebrated,  who  with  a  small 
actually  performed  all  theito  good  works,  and  whon  tnie 
name  was  almost  lost  (partly  by  the  title  of  27^0  ifon  of 
Ross,  given  him  by  woy  of  eminence,  and  partly  by  being 
buried  without  so  much  as  an  inscription)  was  called 
Mr.  John  Kyrle.  Ho  died  in  the  year  l7'2At  aged  90.  and 
lies  interred  in  the  chaqcol  of  tlie  church  of  Horn  in  Hera* 
fordshire. 

s  The  poet  ridicules  the  wretched  taste  of  oarving  larga 
periwigs  on  bustoH,  of  which  there  ore  several  vile 
pleM  in  the  tombs  at  Westminster,  and  elaewliera 
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> »  flock-bed,  bat  repair*d  with  straw, 
>pe-tied  curtains,  never  meant  to  draw, 
orge  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed 
tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red, 
''illers  lies  * — alas !  how  changed  from  him, 
e  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim ! 
and  gay,  in  Cliveden's*  proud  alcove, 
¥er  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  ^  and  love ; 
as  gay,  at  council,  in  a  ring 
io  statesmen,  and  their  merry  king, 
to  flatter,  left  of  all  his  store ! 
to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more, 
victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends, 
ne ;  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends, 
trace's  fate  sago  Cutler  could  foresee, 
11  (he  thought)  advised  him,  '*  Live  like  me." 
his  Grace  replied,  **  Like  you.  Sir  John! 
can  do,  when  all  I  have  is  gone." 
)  me.  Reason,  which  of  these  is  worse, 
rith  a  full,  or  with  an  empty  purse  I 
i  more  wretched.  Cutler,  was  confess'd, 
md  tell  me,  was  thy  death  more  bless'd ! 
taw  tenants  break,  and  houses  fall, 
•y  want ;  he  could  not  build  a  walL 
y  daughter  in  a  stranger's  power, 
•y  want ;  he  could  not  pay  a  dower, 
prey  hairs  his  reverend  temples  crown'd, 
ery  want  that  sold  them  for  two  pound, 
ven  denied  a  cordial  at  his  end, 
d  the  doctor,  and  expell'd  the  friend ! 
»ut  a  want,  which  you  perhaps  think  mad, 
mbers  feel,  the  want  of  what  he  had  1 
uid  Brutus,  dying,  both  exclaim, 
i !  and  wealth !  what  are  ye  but  a  name !" 
for  such  worth  are  other  worlds  prepared! 
tiiiey  both,  in  this,  their  own  reward? 
;y  point !  to  which  we  now  proceed. 
1  are  tired — I'll  tell  a  tale. — B.  Agreed, 
here  London's  column*,  pointing  at  the  skies 
tall  buUy,  lifts  the  head,  and  Ues ; 
Iwelt  a  citizen  of  sober  fame, 
good  man,  and  Balaam  was  his  name ; 
as,  punctual,  frugal,  and  so  forth ; 
rd  would  pass  for  more  than  he  was  worth, 
id  dish  his  week-day  meal  affords, 
ed  pudding  solemnized  the  Lord's  :    [sure, 
It  at  church,  and  'Change  ;  his  gains  were 
ings  rare,  save  farthings  to  the  poor, 
ievil  was  piqued  such  saintship  to  behold, 
ig'd  to  tempt  him  like  good  Job  of  old : 
tan  now  is  wiser  than  of  yore, 
npts  by  making  rich,  not  making  poor, 
ed  by  the  prince  of  air,  the  whirlwinds  sweep 
-ge,  and  plunge  his  father  in  the  deep ; 
ill  against  his  Cornish^  lands  they  roar, 
o  rich  shipwrecks  bless  the  lucky  shore. 

lord,  yet  more  famous  for  hi«  vices  than  his  mis- 

,  having  been  possessed  of  about  50,0001.  a-year, 

ed  through  many  of  the  highest  posts  in  the  king- 

d  in  the  year  1687t  in  a  remote  inn  in  Yorkshire, 

to  the  utmost  misery. 

lightfiil  palace,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  built 

uke  of  Buckingham. 

Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  a  woman  abandoned  to 

em.    The  earl,  her  husband,  was  killed  by  the 

Buckingham  in  a  duel ;  and  it  has  been  said,  that 

M  combat  ahe  held  the  duke's  horses  in  the  habit 

*. 

If  oonment,  built  in  memory  of  the  Firo  of  London, 

inscriptian  importing  that  city  to  have  been  burnt 


Sir  Balaam  now,  he  lives  like  other  folks. 
He  takes  his  chirping  pint,  and  cracks  his  jokes  : 
**  Live  like  yourself,"  was  soon  my  lady's  word ; 
And  lo  I  two  puddings  smoked  upon  tho  board. 

Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay, 
An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away : 
He  pledged  it  to  the  knight ;  the  knight  had  wit, 
So  kept  the  diamond,  and  the  rogue  was  bit. 
Some  scruple  rose,  but  tlius  he  eased  his  thought, 
**  I'll  now  give  sixpence  where  I  gave  a  groat ; 
Where  once  I  went  to  church,  I'll  now  go  twice— 
And  am  so  dear  too  of  all  other  vice." 

The  tempter  saw  his  time ;  the  work  he  plied  ; 
Stocks  and  subscriptions  pour  on  every  side, 
Till  all  the  demon  makes  his  full  descent 
In  one  abundant  shower  of  cent,  per  cent.. 
Sinks  deep  witliin  him,  and  possesses  whole. 
Then  dubs  director,  and  secures  his  soul. 

Behold  Sir  Balaam,  now  a  man  of  spirit. 
Ascribes  lus  gettings  to  his  parts  and  merit ; 
What  late  he  call'd  a  blessing,  now  was  wit. 
And  God's  good  providence,  a  lucky  hit. 
Things  change  their  titles,  as  our  manners  turn : 
His  counting-house  employ'd  the  Sunday  mom ; 
Seldom  at  church  ('twas  such  a  busy  life) 
But  duly  sent  his  family  and  wife. 
There  (so  the  devil  ordain'd)  one  Christmas-tide 
My  good  old  lady  catch'd  a  cold,  and  died. 

A  nymph  of  quaUty  admires  our  knight ; 
He  marries,  bows  at  court,  and  grows  polite  : 
Leaves  the  dull  cits,  and  joins  (to  please  the  fair) 
The  well-bred  cuckolds  in  St.  James's  air : 
First,  for  his  son  a  gay  commission  buys. 
Who  drinks,  whores,  fights,  and  in  a  duel  dies : 
His  daughter  flaunts  a  viscount's  tawdry  wife ; 
She  bears  a  coronet  and  p — x  for  life. 
Ill  Britain's  senate  he  a  seat  obtains. 
And  one  more  pensioner  St.  Stephen  gains. 
My  lady  falls  to  play ;  so  bad  her  chance. 
Ho  must  repair  it ;  takes  a  bribe  from  France ; 
The  House  impeach  him ;  Coninppby  harangues ; 
The  court  forsake  him,  and  Sir  Balaam  hangs : 
Wife,  son,  and  daughter,  Satan !  are  thy  own. 
His  wealth, yet  dearer,  forfeit  to  the  crown: 
The  devil  and  the  king  divide  the  prize. 
And  sad  Sir  Balaam  curses  God  and  dies. 


EPISTLE  IV. 
TO  RICHARD  BOYLE,  EARL  OF  BURLINGTON. 


ARGUMENT. 

or  THK  USB  OP  RICHK8. 

The  vanity  of  expense  in  people  of  wealth  and  quality. 
The  abuse  of  the  word  taste.  That  the  flrst  principle  and 
foundation  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  is  good  Mcnse. 
The  chief  proof  of  it  is  to  foUow  nature,  even  in  works 
of  mere  luxury  and  elegance.  Instanced  in  archiUeturt 
and  gardening,  where  all  must  be  adapted  to  the  genius, 
and  U4e  of  the  place,  and  tho  beauties  not  forced  into  it, 

^  The  author  has  placed  the  scene  of  these  shipwrecks 
In  Cornwall,  not  only  from  their  frequency  on  that  coast, 
but  from  the  inhumanity  of  the  inhabitants  to  those  to 
whom  that  misfortune  arrives.  When  a  ship  happens  to 
be  stranded  there,  they  have  been  known  to  bore  holes  in 
it,  to  prevent  its  getting  off;  to  plunder,  and  sometimes 
oven  to  massacre  the  people.  Nor  has  the  Parliament  of 
1  England  been  yet  able  wholly  to  suppress-theso  barbarities 
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bat  reiulting  from  It  ITow  mtm  arv  dimppolnied  in  their 
moMt  cxpcnHiro  undertakings,  for  wont  of  this  true  f«)unda- 
tlon,  without  which  nothing  can  pleaiic  lonff,  if  at  all  / 
and  the  best  examples  and  rulet  will  be  but  pervertetl  into 
■omething  hurden$ome  and  ridicuUmit.  A  description  of 
the  false  tasU  of  magnificence ;  the  first  grand  error  of 
which  is  to  imagine  that  greatness  consists  in  the  size  and 
dimensioHt  Instead  of  the  proportion  and  harmonjf  of  the 
•cikofe,  and  the  second,  either  in  Joining  together  parts  in- 
coherent, or  too  minutely  resembling^  or  in  the  repetition 
of  the  same  too  frequently.  A  word  or  two  of  false  taste  in 
books,  in  musiCt  in  jtainting,  even  in  preaching  and  prayer, 
and  lastly  in  en  terta  in  men  ts.  Yet  Providkkcb  is  Justified 
in  giving  wealtli  to  be  squandered  in  this  nuuuior,  since  it 
U  dispersed  to  the  poor  and  laborious  part  of  mankind 
(recurring  to  what  is  laid  down  in  the  first  book,  Ep.  it. 
and  in  the  cpiHtle  preceding  this).  What  are  the  proper 
otffeets  of  magnificence,  and  a  proper  field  for  the  expense 
of  great  men,  and  finally  tlio  great  and  publlo  works  which 
become  a  prince. 

Tis  strange,  the  miser  should  his  cares  employ 
To  gain  those  riches  he  can  ne'er  enjoy  : 
Is  it  less  strange,  the  prodigal  should  waste 
His  wealth,  to  purcliase  what  he  ne*er  can  taste  t 
Not  for  himself  he  sees,  or  hears,  or  eats  ; 
Artists  must  choose  his  pictures,  music,  meats : 
He  buys  for  Topliam\  drawings  and  designs, 
For  Pembroke,  statues,  dirty  gods,  and  coins ; 
Rare  monkish  manuscripts  for  lleame  alone. 
And  books  for  Mead,  and  butterflies  for  Sloane*. 
Think  we  all  these  are  for  himself  ?  no  more 
Than  his  flno  wife,  alas  !  or  finer  whore. 

For  what  luis  Virro  painted,  built,  and  planted  t 
Only  to  show  how  many  tastes  ho  wanted. 
What  brought  Sir  Visto*s  ill-got  wealth  to  waste  I 
Some  demon  whi8]>er'd,  **  Visto !  have  a  taste." 
Heaven  visits  with  a  taste  the  wealthy  fool. 
And  needs  no  rod  but  Riple^'^  with  a  rule. 
See  !  sportive  fate,  to  punish  awkward  pride. 
Bids  Bubo  build,  and  sends  him  such  a  guide  : 
A  standing  sermon,  at  each  year's  expense, 
That  never  coxcomb  reach'd  magnificence  1 

You  show  us,  Rome  was  glorious,  not  profuse*. 
And  pompous  buildings  once  were  things  of  use. 
Yet  i^all  (my  lord)  your  just,  your  noble  rules. 
Fill  half  the  land  with  imitating  fools  ; 
Who  random  drawmgs  from  yuur  sheets  shall  take, 
And  of  one  beauty  many  blunders  make  ; 
Load  some  vain  church  with  old  theatric  state, 
Turn  arcs  of  triumph  to  a  garden-gate  ; 
Reverse  your  ornaments  ;  and  hang  them  all 
On  some  patch'd  dog-hole  eked  with  ends  of  wall ; 
Then  clap  four  slices  of  pilaster  on't. 
That,  laced  with  bits  of  rustic,  makes  a  front : 
Shall  call  the  winds  through  long  arcades  to  roar, 
Proud  to  catch  cold  at  a  Venetian  door  ; 
Conscious  they  act  a  true  Palladian  part. 
And  if  they  starve,  they  starve  by  rules  of  art. 

Oft  have  you  hinted  to  your  brother  peer, 
A  certain  truth,  which  many  buy  too  dear : 

1  A  gentleman  famous  for  a  Judicious  collection  of 
drawings. 

*  Two  eminent  physicians:  the  one  had  an  excellent 
library,  the  otlicr  the  finest  collection  in  Europe  of  natural 
curiosities ;  both  men  of  great  learning  and  humanity. 

s  This  man  was  a  carpenter,  employed  by  a  first  minister, 
who  rained  him  to  an  architect,  without  any  genius  in  the 
art ;  and  after  some  wretched  proofs  of  his  insufficiency  in 
public  buildings,  made  him  comptroller  of  the  board  of 
works. 

*  Tlie  Earl  of  Burlington  was  then  puhlLshing  the  designs 
of  Inigo  Jonca,  and  the  antiquities  of  Kume  by  Palladlow 


Something  there  is  more  needful  than  expense, 
And  sonu'tliing  previous  even  to  taste — 'tis 
Good  sc>nse,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  Heaven, 
And  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven ; 
A  light,  wliich  in  yourself  you  must  perceive ; 
Jones  and  Le  Ni\tre  have  it  not  to  give. 

To  build,  to  plant,  whatever  you  mtend^ 
To  rear  the  column,  or  the  arch  to  bend^ 
To  swell  the  terrace,  or  to  sink  the  grot ; 
In  all,  let  nature  never  be  forgot. 
But  treat  the  goddc>8s  like  a  modest  fiur. 
Nor  over-dress,  nor  leave  her  wholly  bu;e  ; 
Let  not  each  beauty  everywhei*e  be  spied. 
Where  half  the  skill  is  decently  to  hide. 
He  gains  all  points  who  pleasingly  confoundsi 
Surprises,  varies,  and  conceals  Uie  bounda. 

Consult  the  genius  of  the  place  in  all ; 
Tliat  tells  the  waters  or  to  rise  or  fall ; 
Or  helps  the  ambitious  hill  the  heavens  to  scale. 
Or  scoops  in  circling  theatres  the  vale  : 
Calls  in  the  country,  catches  opening  gbdes, 
Joins  willing  woods,  and  varies  shades  from  shades; 
Now  breaks,  or  now  directs,  the  intending  lines ; 
Paints  as  you  plant,  and,  as  you  work,  designa. 

Still  follow  sense,  of  every  art  the  soul. 
Parts  answering  parts  shall  slide  into  a  whole. 
Spontaneous  beauties  all  around  advance. 
Start  even  from  difficulty,  strike  from  chance ; 
Nature  shall  join  you  ;  Time  sliall  make  it  grow 
A  work  to  wonder  at--perhaps  a  Stow*. 

Without  it,  proud  Versailles !  tliy  glory  falls ; 
And  Nero's  terraces  desert  their  walls  : 
The  vast  parterres  a  thousand  hands  shall  make, 
Lo  !  CoDHAM  comes,  and  floats  them  with  a  lake : 
Or  cut  wide  views  tlirough  mountains  to  the  plain, 
You'll  wish  your  hill  or  shelter'd  seat  again*. 
Even  in  an  ornament  its  place  remark^ 
Nor  in  an  hermitage  set  Dr.  Clarke^. 

Behold  Villario's  ten-years'  toil  complete ; 
His  quincunx  darkens,  his  espaliers  meet ; 
The  wood  supports  the  plain,  the  parts  unite, 
And  strength  of  shade  contends  with  strength  of 
A  waving  glow  the  bloomy  beds  display,      [li^t ; 
Blushing  in  bright  diveniities  of  day. 
With  sdver-quivering  rills  meander 'd  o'er— 
Enjoy  them,  you  !  Villario  can  no  more  ; 
Tired  of  the  scene  parterres  and  fountains  yield. 
He  flnds,  at  last,  he  better  likes  a  field. 

Through  his  young  woods  how  pleased  Sabinm 
Or  sat  delighted  in  the  thickening  shade,  [stray'd, 
With  annual  joy  the  reddening  shoots  to  greet. 
Or  see  the  sti'etchiug  branches  long  to  meet  1 
His  son's  fine  taste  an  opening  vista  loves. 
Foe  to  the  dryads  of  his  father's  groves  ; 
One  boundless  green,  or  flourish'd  carpet  views^, 

With  all  the  mournful  family  of  yews^  ; 

- 

5  The  seat  and  gardens  of  the  Lord  Viscount  Cobham,  to 
Buckinghambliire. 

*  This  was  done  in  Ilertfordhhlro  by  a  wealthy  citinB, 
at  the  expense  of  above  five  thousand  pounds,  by  wUcb 
means  (merely  to  overlook  a  dead  plain)  he  let  in  the  north 
wind  upon  his  house  and  parterre,  which  were  bcfoie 
adorned  and  defended  by  beautiful  woods. 

^  Dr.  B.  Clarke's  busto,  placed  by  the  queen  in  the  ber 
mitage,  while  the  doctor  duly  frequcuted  the  court 

>  The  two  extnmes  in  parterres,  which  are  equsllf 

faulty:  &  boundless  green,  large  and  naked  as  a  fidd,  era 

Jtotnished  carpet,  where  tlie  greatness  and  nobleness  of  the 

piece  is  lessened  by  being  divided  into  too  many  parts,  with 

scrolled  worksand  beds,  of  which  theexamplesare  frequent 

*  Touches  upon  the  ill  taste  of  thoee  who  are  lO  fondcf 
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The  thriving  plants,  ignoble  broomsticks  made, 
Now  sweep  those  alleys  they  were  bom  to  shade. 

At  Timon*8  villa  let  us  pass  a  day^, 
Where  all  cry  out, "  What  sums  are  tlirown  away !'' 
So  proud,  so  grand  ;  of  that  stupendous  air, 
Soft  and  agreeable  come  never  there. 
Greatness,  with  Timon,  dwells  in  such  a  draught 
As  brings  all  Brobdignag  before  your  thought 
To  compass  this,  his  building  is  a  town. 
His  pond  an  ocean,  his  parterre  a  down  : 
Who  bat  must  laugh,  the  master  when  he  sees, 
A  pnny  insect,  shivering  at  a  breeze  I 
Lo,  what  huge  heaps  of  littleness  around  ! 
The  whole,  a  laboured  quarry  above  ground. 
Two  Cupids  squirt  before  :  a  lake  behind 
Improves  the  keenness  of  the  northern  wind. 
His  gardens  next  your  admiration  call. 
On  every  side  you  look,  behold  the  wall  1 
No  pleaiung  intricacies  intervene, 
No  artful  wildness  to  perplex  the  scene  ; 
Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 
The  Bofferiug  eye  inverted  nature  sees. 
Trees  cot  to  statues,  statues  thick  as  trees  ; 
Witli  here  a  fountain,  never  to  be  play'd  ; 
And  there  a  summer-house,  that  knows  no  shade ; 
Here  Amphitrite  sails  through  myrtle  bowers  ; 
There  gladiators  fight,  or  die  in  flowers''' ; 
Unwater*d  see  the  drooping  sea-horse  mourn. 
And  swallows  roost  in  Nilus'  dusty  urn. 

My  Lord  advances  with  majestic  mien, 
Smit  with  the  mighty  pleasure,  to  be  seen  : 
But  soft — by  regular  approach — not  yet — 
First  through  the  length  of  yon  hot  terrace  sweat'; 
And  when  up  ten  steep  slopes  you've  dragg'd  your 

thighs, 
Jjot  at  his  study-door  hell  bless  your  eyes. 

His  study  !  with  what  authors  is  it  stored*! 
Id  books,  not  authors,  curious  is  my  lord  ; 
To  all  their  dated  backs  he  turns  you  round  ; 
These  Aldus  printed,  those  Du  SuCil  has  bound  ! 
Lo,  some  are  vellum,  and  the  rest  as  good 
For  all  his  lordship  knows,  but  they  are  wood. 
For  Locke  or  Milton  'tis  in  vain  to  look. 
These  shelves  admit  not  any  modem  book. 

And  now  the  chapel's  silver  bell  you  hear. 
That  sommons  you  to  all  the  pride  of  pray'r^: 
L^ht  quirks  of  music,  broken  and  uneven, 
Blake  the  soul  dance  upon  a  jig  to  Heaven. 


(particularly  yews,  which  are  the  most  tonsile.) 
••  to  destroy  the  nobler  forest-trees  to  make  way  for  such 
tittle  onuunoitsaB  pyramids  of  dark  green  continually 
repeated,  not  unlike  a  fiuieral  procession. 

1  Thia  description  is  intended  to  comprise  the  principles 
of  a  liaise  taste  of  magnificence,  and  to  exemplify  what  was 
aid  before,  that  nothing  hut  good  sense  can  attain  it. 

*  The  two  statues  of  the  gladiator  ptignans,  and  gladi- 

*  The  approaches  and  communication  of  house  with  gar- 
dm,  at  one  part  with  another,  ill-judged,  and  inconvenioit. 

*  The  false  taste  in  books ;  a  satire  on  the  vanity  in 
eoikcting  them,  more  frequent  in  men  of  fortime,  than 
the  study  to  understand  them.    Many  delight  chiefly  in 

of  the  print,  or  of  the  binding ;  some  have 
it  so  far.  as  to  cause  the  upper  shelves  to  be  filled 
vitb  painted  bonks  of  wood ;  others  pique  themselves  so 
omefa  apoa  books  in  a  language  they  do  not  understand,  as 
ts  tri^'"**^  tbc  most  useful  in  one  they  do. 

»  Tbc  false  taste  In  mufic,  improper  to  the  subjects ;  as 
<f  light  aln  in  chorchea,  often  practised  by  the  organist. 


On  painted  ceilings  you  devoutly  stare*, 

Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  or  LaguerreT, 

On  gilded  clouds  in  fair  expansion  lie. 

And  bring  all  paradise  before  your  eye. 

To  rest,  the  cushion  and  soft  dean  invite. 

Who  never  mentions  hell  to  ears  polite". 

But  hark  !  the  chiming  clocks  to  dinner  call  ; 
A  hundred  footsteps  scnipe  the  marble  hall : 
The  rich  buffet  well-colour'd  serpents  grace". 
And  gaping  Tritons  spew  to  wash  your  face. 
Is  this  a  dinner  1  this  a  genial  room'"  ; 
No,  'tis  a  temple,  and  a  hecatomb. 
A  solemn  sacrifice,  perform 'd  in  state, 
You  drink  by  measure,  and  to  minutes  eat 
So  quick  retires  each  flying  course,  you'd  swear 
Sancho's  dread  dockir  and  his  wand  were  there". 
Between  each  act  the  trembling  salvers  ring, 
From  soup  to  sweet  wine,  and  God  bless  the  king. 
In  plenty  starving,  tantalized  in  state. 
And  complaisantly  help'd  to  all  I  hate. 
Treated,  caress'd,  and  tired,  I  take  my  leave, 
Sick  of  liis  civil  pride  from  morn  to  eve  ; 
I  curse  such  lavish  cost,  and  little  skill. 
And  swear  no  day  was  ever  pass'd  so  ill. 

Yet  hence  the  poor  are  clothed,the  hungry  fed" ; 
Health  to  himself,  and  to  his  infants  bread 
The  labourer  bears  :  what  his  hard  heart  deuies, 
His  charitable  vanity  supplies. 

Another  age  shall  see  the  golden  ear 
Imbrown  the  slope,  and  nod  on  the  parterre. 
Deep  harvests  bury  all  his  pride  has  phinn'd. 
And  laughing  Ores  re-assume  the  knd. 

Who  then  shall  grace,  or  who  improve  the  soil ! 
Who  plants  like  Bathurst,  or  who  builds  like 
'Tis  use  alone  that  sanctifies  expense,  [Boy lb. 
And  splendour  borrows  all  her  rays  from  sense. 

His  father's  acres  who  enjoys  in  peace, 
Or  makes  his  neighbours  glad  if  he  increase  : 
Whose  cheerful  tenants  bless  their  yearly  toil. 
Yet  to  their  lord  owe  more  than  to  the  soil ; 
Whose  ample  lawns  are  not  ashamed  to  feed 
The  milky  heifer,  and  deserving  steed  ; 
Whose  rising  forests,  not  for  pride  or  show, 
But  future  buildings,  future  navies  grow  : 
Let  his  plantations  stretch  from  down  to  down, 
First  shade  a  country,  and  then  raise  a  town. 

You  too  proceed  !  malve  falling  arts  your  care, 
Erect  new  wonders,  and  the  old  repair  ; 

*  And  in  painting  (from  which  even  Italy  is  not  free;  of 
naked  figures  in  churches,  die,  which  has  obliged  some 
popes  to  put  draperies  un  some  of  those  of  the  bent  masters. 

"^  Verrio  (Antunid)  painted  nmny  ceilings,  &o.,  at  Wind- 
sor, Hampton  Court,  &c,  and  Laguerre  at  Blenheim 
Castle,  and  other  places. 

*  This  is  a  fact.  A  reverend  dean,  preaching  at  court, 
threatened  the  sinner  with  punishment  in  "  a  place  which 
he  thought  it  not  decent  to  name  in  so  polite  an  assembly.** 

*  Taxes  the  incongruity  of  ornament/  (though  sometimes 
practiHed  by  the  ancients),  where  an 'open  mouth  ejects 
tho  water  into  a  fountain,  or  where  the  shocking  images  of 
serpents,  dec,  are  introduced  into  grottoes  or  buffets. 

'"The  proud  festivals  of  some  men  arc  here  tet  forth  to 
ridicule,  where  pride  dcHtroys  the  ease,  and  formal  regu- 
larity all  the  pleasurable  enjoyment,  of  the  entertainment. 

*>  See  Don  Quixote,  chap,  xlvii. 

1*  This  is  the  moral  of  the  whole ;  where  Providence  is 
Justified  in  giving  riches  to  those  wh'i  Kquandcr  tlicni  in 
this  manner.  A  bad  t^i^tc  cmpluyB  more  hitnds,  and  dif- 
fuses wealth  more  usefully  than  a  good  one.  This  recurs 
to  what  is  laid  down  in  I^ik  I.  Ep.  ii.  vor.  230—7.  and  in 

the  epistle  prccecding  this,  vor.  Itil,  dtc 
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Jones  and  Palladio  to  thcmselven  restore, 
And  be  whatever  VitruviiiB  wa«  before : 
Till  kings  call  forth  the  ideas  of  your  mind, 
(Proud  to  accomplish  what  such  hundn  designed) 
Bid  harbours  open,  public  ways  extend', 
Bid  temples,  worthier  of  the  God,  ascend ; 
Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangerous  flood  contain, 
The  mole  projected  break  the  roaring  main  ; 
Back  to  his  bounds  their  subject  sea  command^ 
And  roll  obedient  rivers  through  Uie  land  : 
These  honours,  peace  to  happy  Britain  brings, 
These  are  impenal  works,  and  worthy  kings. 


EPISTLE  V3. 
TO  MR.    ADDISON. 

OOCASfOlfU)  BT  HIS  ViAVOOVMB  ON  miAAlS. 


Ske  the  wild  wuste  of  all-devouring  years  ! 
How  Rome  her  own  sad  sepulchre  appears  ! 
With  nodding  arches,  broken  temples  spread  1 
The  very  tombs  now  vanished  like  their  dead  ! 
Imperial  wonders  raised  on  nations  spoil'd. 
Where,  mix'd  with  slaves,  the  groaning  martyr 
Huge  theatres,  that  now  unpeopled  woods,  [toifd: 
Now  drain'd  a  distant  country  of  her  floods  : 
Fanes,  which  admiring  gods  with  pride  survey, 
Statues  of  men,  scarce  less  alive  than  they  ! 
Some  felt  the  silent  stroke  of  mouldering  age, 
Some  hostile  fury,  some  religious  rage. 
Barbarian  blindness,  Cliristian  zeal  conspire. 
And  Papal  piety,  and  Gothic  Are. 
Perhaps,  by  its  own  ruins  saved  from  flame, 
Some  buried  marble  half  preserves  a  name  ; 
That  name  the  learu'd  with  flerce  disputes  pursue, 
And  give  to  Titus  old  Vespasian's  due. 

Ambition  sigh'd  :  she  found  it  vain  to  trust 
The  faithless  column,  and  the  crumbling  bust : 
Huge  moles,  whose  shadow  stretch'd  from  shore 

to  shore, 
Their  ruins  perish'd,  and  their  place  no  more  ! 

1  The  Poet,  after  having  touched  upon  the  proper  oljects 
of  magnificence  and  expense,  in  the  private  works  of  great 
men,  comes  to  thoue  great  and  public  works  which  become 
a  prince.  This  poem  was  published  in  the  year  1 732,  when 
some  of  the  new-built  churches,  by  the  act  of  Queen  Anne, 
were  ready  to  fall,  being  founded  in  boggy  land  (which  is 
satirically  alluded  to  in  our  author's  imitation  of  Horace, 
Lib.  iL  sat  ii. 

••  Shall  half  the  new-built  churches  roimd  thee  fall  ?) " 
others  were  vilely  executed,  through  fraudulent  cabals 
between  undertakers,  officers,  dec.  Dagenham-brcach  had 
done  very  great  mischiefs ;  many  of  the  highways  through- 
out England  were  hardly  passable:  and  most  of  those 
which  were  repaired  by  turnpikes  were  made  jobs  for  pri- 
vate lucre,  and  infamously  executed,  even  to  the  entrance 
of  London  itself.  The  proposal  of  building  a  bridge  at 
Westminster  had  been  petitioned  against  and  rejected ;  but 
in  two  years  after  the  publication  of  this  poem,  an  act  for 
building  a  bridge  passed  through  both  houses.  After  many 
debates  in  the  committee,  the  execution  was  left  to  the 
carpenter  above-mentioned,  who  would  have  made  it  a 
wooden  one  ;  to  which  our  author  alludes  in  these  Hnes : 

**  Who  builds  a  bridge  that  never  drove  a  pile  ? 
Should  Ripley  venture,  all  the  world  would  smile.** 

•This  was  originally  written  in  the  year  171«,  when 
Hr.  Addison  intcndod  to  publish  his  book  of  medals ;  it 
was  sometime  before  ho  was  Secretary  of  State ;  but  not 
published  till  Mr.  Tlckel's  edition  of  his  works :  at  which 
time  the  versos  on  Mr.  Craggt,  which  conclude  the  poem, 
^nere  added,  vijs.  in  1720. 


Convinced,  she  now  contracts  her  fvst 
And  all  her  triumphs  shrink  into  a  coin. 
A  naiTow  orb  each  crowded  conquest  keeps, 
Beneath  her  palm  here  sad  Judea  we^ps. 
Now  scantier  limits  the  proud  arch  confine. 
And  scarce  are  seen  the  prostrate  Nile  or  Rhine ; 
A  small  Euphrates  through  the  piece  is  roU'd, 
And  little  eagles  wave  their  wings  in  gold. 

The  medal,  faithful  to  its  cham  of  fame. 
Through  climes  and  ages  bears  each  form  and  name : 
In  one  short  view,  subjected  to  our  eye, 
Gods,  emperors,  heroes,  sages,  beauties,  lie. 
With  sharpened  sight,  pale  antiquaries  pore, 
The  inscription  value,  but  the  rust  adore. 
This  the  blue  varnish^  that  the  green  endears, 
The  sacred  rust  of  twice  ten  hundred  years ! 
To  gain  Pescennius  one  employs  his  schemes, 
One  grasps  a  Cecrops  in  ecstatic  dreams. 
Poor  Vadius,  long  wiUi  learned  spleen  devour'd. 
Can  taste  no  pleasure  since  his  shield  was  scour 'd: 
And  Curio,  restless  by  the  fair  one's  side. 
Sighs  for  an  Otho,  and  neglects  his  bride. 

Theirs  is  the  vanity,  the  learning  thine  : 
Toucird  by  thy  hand,  again  Rome's  glories  shine  | 
Iler  gods,  and  godlike  heroes  rise  to  view. 
And  all  her  faded  garlands  bloom  anew. 
Nor  'blush,  these  studies  thy  regard  engage ; 
These  pleased  the  fathers  of  poetic  rage  ; 
The  verse  and  sculpture  bore  an  equal  par^ 
And  art  reflected  images  'to  art. 

Oh  when  shall  Britain,  conscious  of  her  claim, 
Stand  emulous  of  Greek  and  Roman  fame  t 
In  living  medals  see  her  wars  enroU'd, 
And  vanquish'd  realms  supply  recording  goldt 
Here,  rising  bold,  the  patriot^s  honest  face  ; 
There  warriors  frowning  in  historic  brass : 
Then  future  a^es  with  delight  sliall  see 
How  Plato's,  Bacon *s,  Newton's  looks  agree ; 
Or  in  fair  series  laurel'd  bards  be  showOi 
A  Virgil  there,  and  here  an  Addison. 
Then  shall  thy  Cragos  (and  let  me  call  him  mine) 
On  the  cast  ore,  another  PoUio,  shine  ; 
With  aspect  open,  shall  erect  his  head^ 
And  round  the  orb  in  lasting  notes  be  read, 
"  Statesman,  vet  firiend  to  truth  !  of  soul  sineot^ 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear  ; 
Who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end. 
Who  gain'd  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend ; 
Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approved. 
And  praised,  unenvied,  by  the  mose  he  loved.** 


EPISTLE  TO  DR.  ARBUTHNOT, 


THE  PROLOGUE  TO  THE  SATIRE& 


Motto  to  the  first  edition,  published  in  folio,  1791: 

"  Nequfl  Mrmonibtta  vulfi  d«d«ria  te,  ncc  in  prwialUhunsmis^M 
fMMineria  rernm  tuaruin  ;  »ai(  te  onnrt«t  illcccbri*  ipa*  Tlna«nWif 
•d  venim  decos  QM^d  d«  M  slii  JoqasBliur*  lyd  Tidssa^  ni  Is* 
qamtur  tamea."    CtcoKk 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

This  paper  is  a  sort  of  bill  of  compUdnt,  bcfoa  naay 
years  since,  and  drawn  up  by  snatches,  as  the  several  oooir 
sions  offered.  I  had  no  thoughts  of  publishing  it,  till  it 
pleased  some  persons  of  rank  and  fortone  (the  aatbon  if 
Verse*  to  the  Imitator  of  Horace,  and  of  an  Bpi^i  t»  ' 
Doctor  qf  Divinity /rom  a  Nobleman  at  Hampton-court)  t» 
attack,  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  not  only  n| 
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writiiifB  (of  wliJdi,  being  public,  the  public  la  Judge)  but 
mj  prrton,  moral* ^  and  fiimUp,  wiiereof,  to  those  who 
know  me  not,  a  truer  information  may  be  requisite.  Being 
dirided  between  the  neceeeity  to  say  something  of  mjftflf, 
and  my  own  lazinoa  to  undertake  so  awkward  a  task,  I 
thougbi  it  the  shortest  way  to  put  the  last  hand  to  this 
epystle.  If  it  have  any  thing  pleasing,  it  will  be  that  by 
whitrh  I  am  most  desirous  to  please,  the  truths  and  the 
tfntim€nt  /  and  if  any  thing  offensive,  it  will  bo  only  to 
those  I  am  least  sorry  to  offend,  the  vicioust  or  the  u»- 


Many  wfU  know  their  own  pictures  in  it,  there  being 
not  a  circumstance  but  what  is  true ;  but  I  have  for  the 
most  part  spared  their  namti^  and  they  may  escape  being 
Ixnghed  at,  if  they  please. 

I  would  have  some  of  them  know,  it  was  owing  to  the 
z«queet  cd  the  learned  and  candid  friend  to  whom  it  is  in- 
scribed, that  I  make  not  as  free  use  of  theirs,  as  they  have 
done  of  mine.  However,  I  shall  have  this  advantage,  and 
lunoor,  on  my  side,  that  whereas,  by  their  proceeding,  any 
abase  may  be  directed  at  any  man,  no  injury  can  possibly 
be  done  by  mine,  since  a  nameless  character  can  never  be 
found  oat«  but  by  its  truth  and  likeneit. 


P.  Shot,  ahnt  the  door,  good  John !  fatigued  I 
Baidy 
Tie  up  the  knocker,  say  I'm  sick,  I'm  dead. 
The  Dog-star  n^Ees !  nay,  'tis  past  a  doubt, 
AU  Bedlam,  or  Parnassus,  is  let  out : 
Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papers  in  each  hand. 
They  rave,  recite,  and  niadden  round  the  land. 
What  walls  can  guard  me,  or  what  shades  can  hide  1 
They  pierce  my  thickets,  through  my  grot  they 

glide. 
By  land,  by  water,  they  renew  the  charge. 
They  stop  the  chariot,  and  they  board  the  barge. 
No  place  is  sacred,  not  the  church  is  free. 
Even  Sunday  shines  no  Sabbath-day  to  me  : 
Then  from  the  Mint  walks  forth  the  man  of  rhyme, 
Happy !  to  catch  me,  just  at  dinner-time. 

Is  Uiere  a  parson  much  be-mused  in  beer, 
A  maudlin  poetess,  a  rhyming  peer, 
A  clerk,  foredoom'd  his  father's  soul  to  cross, 
Who  pesia  a  stanza,  when  he  should  engrotM  $ 
Is  there,  who,  lock'd  from  ink  and  paper,  scrawls 
With  desperate  charcoal  round  his  darken'd  walls  { 
AU  fly  to  Twir'NAM,  and  in  humble  strain 
Apply  to  me,  to  keep  them  mad  or  vain. 
Arthor,  whoee  giddy  son  neglects  the  laws. 
Imputes  to  me  and  my  damn'd  works  the  cause : 
Poor  Comus  seee  his  frantic  wife  elope. 
And  corses  wit,  and  poetry,  and  Pope. 

Friend  to  my  life !  (which  did  not  you  prolong. 
The  world  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song) 
What  drop  or  nostrum  can  this  plague  remove  t 
Or  which  most  end  me,  a  fool's  wrath  or  love  I 
A  dire  dilemma  !  either  way  I'm  sped. 
If  foes,  they  write,  if  friends,  they  read  me  dead. 
Seized  and  tied  down  to  judge,  how  wretched  I ! 
Who  can't  be  silent,  and  who  will  not  lie : 
To  laugh,  were  want  of  goodness  and  of  grace, 
Aod  to  be  grave,  exceeds  all  power  of  iaoe. 
I  at  with  sad  drilitv,  I  read 
Whfa  honest  anguish,  and  an  aching  head ; 
And  drop  at  last,  but  in  unwilling  ears. 
This  saving  counsel,  **  Keep  your  piece  nine  years." 

Nine  years !  cries  he,  who  high  in  Drury-lane, 
Lafl'd  hj  soft  zephyrs  through  the  broken  pane, 
Rhymes  ere  he  indce8,and  pnnts  before  Term  ends, 
Oh^ed  by  hunger,  and  request  of  friends : 
"  The  IR«ee,  yon  tlunk,  is  incorrect!  why  take  it, 
I'm  ausnbmiwion,  what  you'd  have  it,  make  it." 


Three  things  another's  modest  wishes  bound. 
My  frieudship,  and  a  prologue,  and  ten  pound. 

Pitholeon '  sends  to  nie :  "  Vou  know  his  Grace, 
I  want  a  patron  ;  ask  him  for  a  place." 
Pitholeon  libePd  me — "  but  here's  a  letter 
Informs  you,  sir,  'twas  when  he  knew  no  better. 
Dare  you  refuse  him  ?  Curl  invites  to  dine. 
He'll  write  9^  journal,  or  he'll  turn  divine." 
Bless  me  !  a  packet. — "  'Tis  a  stranger  sues, 
A  vir^  tragedy,  an  orphan  muse." 
If  I  dislike  it,  "  Furies,  death,  and  rage !" 
If  I  approve,  "  Commend  it  to  the  stage." 
There  (thank  my  stars)  my  whole  commission  ends. 
The  players  and  I  are,  luckily,  no  friends. 
Fired  that  the  house  reject  him,  «  'Sdeath,  I'll 
print  it,  [Lintot." 

And  shame  the  fools — Your   interest,  sir,  with 
Lintot,  dull  rogue !  will  think  your  price  too  much : 
"  Not,  sir,  if  you  revise  it,  and  retouch." 
All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks ; 
At  last  he  whispers,  <'  Do ;  and  we  go  snacks." 
Glad  of  a  quarrel,  straight  I  clap  the  door. 
Sir,  let  me  see  your  works  and  you  no  more. 

'Tis  sung,  when  Midas'  ears  began  to  spring, 
(Midas,  a  sacred  person  and  a  king) 
His  very  minister  who  spied  them  first, 
(Some  say  his  queen  *)  was  forced  to  speak,  or 
And  is  not  mine,  my  friend,  a  sorer  case,    [burst. 
When  every  coxcomb  perks  them  in  my  face  \ 

A.  Good  friend,  forbear  I  you  deal  in  dang'rous 
things. 
I'd  never  name  queens,  ministers,  or  kings ; 
Keep  close  to  ears,  and  those  let  asses  prick, 
'Tis  nothing — P.  Nothing  ?  if  they  bite  and  kick  1 
Out  with  it,  DuNciAD  !  let  the  secret  pass. 
That  secret  to  each  fool,  that  he's  an  ass : 
The  truth  once  told  (and  wherefore  sliould  wo  lie  ?) 
The  queen  of  Midas  slept,  and  so  may  I. 

You  think  this  cruel  1  take  it  for  a  rule, 
No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a  fool. 
Let  peals  of  laughter,  Codrus !  round  thee  break, 
Thou  unconcem'd  canst  hear  the  mighty  crack : 
Pit,  box,  and  gallery  in  convulsions  hurl'd, 
Thou  stand'st  unshook  amidst  a  bursting  worlds 
Who  shames  a  scribbler!  break  one  cobweb  thro'^ 
He  spins  the  slight,  self-pleasing  thread  anew  : 
Destroy  his  fib,  or  sophbtry,  in  vun, 
The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again. 
Throned  in  the  centre  of  liis  thin  designs. 
Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines  1 
Whom  have  I  hurt  1  has  poet  yet,  or  peer. 
Lost  the  arch'd  eyebrow,  or  Parnassian  sneer! 
And  has  not  CoUey  still  his  lord,  and  whore ! 
His  butchers  Henley,  his  freemasons  Moore ! 
Does  not  one  table  Bavins  still  admit! 
Still  to  one  bishop  Philips  seem  a  wit! 
StiU  Sappho— A.  Hold  !   for  God's  sake— you'll 

ofiend. 
No  names — be  calm — learn  prudence  of  a  friend : 
I  too  could  write,  and  I  am  twice  as  tall ;        [all. 
But  foes  like  these — P.  One  flatterer's  worse  than 

>  The  name  taken  from  a  foolish  poet  of  Rhodes,  who 
pretended  much  to  Oreek.  Schol.  in  Herat.  1.  1.  Dr. 
Bentley  pretends,  that  this  Pitholeon  libeled  Cesar  also 
Bee  notes  on  Ilor.  Sat.  10.  L  L 

•  The  story  ia  tt»ld,  by  some,  of  his  barber,  but  by 
Chaucer,  of  his  queen.  Bee  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale  in  Drpden'g 
fables. 

s  <*  Bi  fractuB  illabatur  orbis, 

Impaviduui  ferient  ruinac."— Boa. 
h2 
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Of  all  mad  creatures,  if  the  leam'd  are  right, 
It  is  the  slaver  kills,  and  not  the  bite. 
A  fool  quite  angry  is  quite  innocent : 
Alas !  'tis  ten  times  worse  when  they  r spent. 

One  dedicates  in  high  heroic  prose, 
And  ridicules  beyond  a  hundred  foes : 
One  from  all  Grub-street  will  my  fame  defend. 
And,  more  abusive,  calls  himself  my  friend. 
This  prints  my  Lett'  rs,  that  expects  a  bribe. 
And  others  roar  aloud,  "  Subscribe,  sub8cril>e.** 

There  are,  who  to  my  person  pay  their  court : 
I  cough  like  Mortice,  and,  though  lean,  am  short ; 
yimmoit't  great  son  one  shoulder  had  too  high, 
Such  Ovid's  nose,  and  "  Sir !  you  have  an  eye." — 
Go  on,  obliging  creatures,  make  me  see. 
All  that  disgraced  my  betters,  met  in  me. 
Say  for  my  comfort,  languishing  in  bed, 
**  Just  so  immortal  Maro  held  his  head :" 
And  when  I  die,  be  sure  you  let  me  know 
Great  Homer  died  tluree  thousand  years  ago. 

Why  did  I  write  1  what  sin  to  me  unknown 
DippM  me  in  ink,  my  parents*,  or  my  own ! 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 
I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade. 
No  duty  broke,  no  father  disobe^d. 
The  muse  but  served  to  ease  some  friend,  not  wife, 
To  help  me  through  tliis  long  disease,  my  life, 
To  second,  Arbuthnot  !  thy  art  and  care. 
And  teach,  the  being  you  preserved,  to  bear. 

A.  But  why  Uien  publish!     P.  Granville  the 
polite, 
And  knowing  WaUh,  would  tell  me  I  could  write; 
Well-natured  Garth  inflamed  with  early  praise. 
And  Congreve  loved,  and  Sw\ft  endured  my  lays ; 
The  courtly  Talhot,  Sofnen,  Sheffield  read. 
Even  mitred  Rochester  would  nod  the  head, 
And  St.  John*s^  self  (great  Dryden's  friends  before) 
With  open  arms  received  one  poet  more. 
Happy  my  studies,  when  by  these  approved  ! 
Happier  their  author,  when  by  these  beloved  ! 
From  these  the  world  will  judge  of  men  and  hooka. 
Not  from  the  Burnetsy  OldmixonSy  and  Cooks  ^, 

Soft  were  my  numbers  ;  who  could  take  offence 
While  pure  description  held  the  place  of  sense  I 
Like  gentle  Fanny*s  was  my  flowery  theme, 
A  painted  mistress,  or  a  purling  stream  \ 
Yet  then  did  GiUlon  draw  his  venal  quill ; 
I  wish'd  the  man  a  dinner,  and  sate  still. 
Yet  then  did  Dennis  rave  in  furious  fret ; 
I  never  answer'd,  I  was  not  in  debt. 
If  want  provoked,  or  madness  made  them  print, 
1  waged  no  war  with  Bedlam  or  the  Mint. 

Did  some  more  sober  critic  come  abroad  ; 
If  wrong,  I  smiled  ;  if  right,  1  kiss'd  the  rod. 

1  All  tliese  were  patrons  or  admirers  of  Mr.  Dryden ; 
though  a  scandalous  libel  against  him,  entitled  Dryden's 
Satire  to  his  Muse,  has  been  printed  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Somers,  of  which  he  was  wholly  ignorant. 

These  are  the  persons  to  whose  account  the  author 
charges  the  publication  of  his  first  pieces:  persons  with 
whom  he  was  conversant  (and  he  adds  heloved)  at  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  of  age ;  an  early  period  for  such  ao* 
quaintanoe.  The  catalogue  might  be  made  yet  more  illus- 
trious, had  he  not  confined  it  to  that  time  when  he  writ 
the  Pastorals  and  W^indsor  Forest,  on  which  he  passes  a 
sort  of  censure  In  the  lines  following : — 

••  While  pure  description  held  the  i»lace  of  sense,"  Ac. 

*  Authors  of  secret  and  scandalous  history. 

•  **  A  painted  meadow,  or  a  purling  stream,"  is  a  verse 
of  Mr.  Addison. 


Pains,  reading,  study,  are  their  just  pretence. 
And  all  they  want  is  spirit,  taste,  and  sense. 
Commas  and  points  they  set  exactly  right. 
And  'twere  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite. 
Yet  ne'er  one  sprig  of  laurel  graced  these  ribaldl^ 
From  slashing  Bentley  down  to  piddling  Tibbalds: 
Each  wight  who  reads  not,  and  but  scans  and  spelb. 
Each  word-catcher  that  lives  on  syllables. 
Even  such  small  critics  some  regard  may  claim, 
Preserved  in  Milton's  or  in  Shakspeare*e  name. 
Pretty  1  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or  worms ! 
The  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there. 

Were  others  angry :  I  excused  them  too ; 
Well  might  they  rage,  I  gave  them  but  their  due. 
A  nuin's  true  merit  'tis  not  hard  to  find ; 
But  eacli  man's  secret  standard  in  his  mind, 
Tliat  casting-weight  pride  adds  to  emptiness. 
This,  who  can  gratify !  for  who  can  ^uees  9 
The  bard  whom  pilfer'd  pastorals  renown. 
Who  turns  a  Persian  talc  *  for  half-a-crowo. 
Just  writes  to  make  bis  barrenness  appear. 
And  strains,  from  hard-bound  brains,  eight  liiMS  t 

year; 
He,  who  still  wanting,  though  he  lives  on  theft, 
Steals  much,  spends  little,  yet  has  nothing  Idt : 
And  he,  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense  leaning, 
Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning : 
And  he,  whose  fustian's  so  sublimelj  bad. 
It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  run  mad : 
All  these,  my  modest  satire  bade  translate*. 
And  own'd  that  nine  such  Poets  made  a  Taie. 
How  did  they  fume,  and  stamp,  and  roar,  and  chafe ! 
And  swear  not  Addison  himself  was  safe. 

Peace  to  all  such  1  but  were  there  one  whose  firei 
True  genius  kindles,  and  fair  fame  inspires ; 
Blest  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please. 
And  bom  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease : 
Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone. 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne. 
View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes. 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise ; 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 
And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike. 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitite  dislike ; 
Alike  reserved  to  blame,  or  to  commend, 
A  timorous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend ; 
Dreading  even  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged. 
And  so  obliging,  that  he  ne'er  obliged ; 
Like  Cato,  give  his  little  senate  laws. 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause  ; 
While  wits  and  templars  every  sentence  raise, 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise— 
Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  bet 
Who  would  not  weep,  if  Axncus*  were  het 

What  tho*  my  name  stood  rubric  on  the  walls, 
Or  plaster'd  posts,  with  claps,  in  capitals! 

<  Amb.  Philips  translated  a  book  called  the  Rsrti** 
Tales,  a  book  full  of  fancy  and  imagination. 

^  Bee  their  works,  in  the  translations  of  frlaitirftTtl  books 
by  several  hands. 

*  It  was  a  great  falsehood,  which  some  of  the  libels  im- 
ported, that  this  character  was  written  after  the  gentle- 
man's  death ;  which  see  refuted  in  the  testimonies  prefixed 
to  the  Dunciad.  Rut  the  occtuaun  of  writing  it  was  mdi 
as  he  would  not  make  public,  out  of  regard  to  his  memoiy: 
and  all  that  oould  further  bo  done  was  to  omit  the 
in  the  edition  of  his  works. 
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fortli,  a  hundred  hawkers  load, 
winds  came  flying  all  abroad  ( ' 
lomage  from  the  race  that  write ; 
ijiian  monarchs,  from  their  sight : 
ded  (now  be-rhymed  so  long) 
an  thou,  great  George!  a  birthday 

wits  or  witlings  pass'd  my  days, 
K>ut  the  itch  of  verse  and  praise ; 
ippy,  daggled  through  the  town, 

carry  sing-soi^  up  and  down ; 
Tsals  sweat,  and  mouth 'd,  and  cried| 
^rchief  and  orange  at  ray  side ; 
ops,  and  poetr^',  and  prate, 

the  whole  Castalian  state. 
Apollo  on  his  forked  hill, 
n  BiifOf  puff *d  by  every  quill ; 
t  dedication  all  (^y  long, 
he  went  hand  in  hand  in  song, 
where  busts  of  poets  dead 
Pindar  stood  without  a  head^) 
wits  an  undistinguished  race, 
s  judgment  ask'd,  and  then  a  place : 
xtoird  his  pictures,  much  his  seat, 
I  every  day,  and  some  days  eat : 
lore  frugal  in  his  riper  days, 
e  bards  with  port,and  some  with  praise; 
ry  rehearsal  was  assign'd, 
[harder  still)  he  paid  in  kind. 
le  (what  wonder  ?)  came  not  nigh, 
le  escaped  this  judging  eye : 
great  liave  kindness  in  reserve, 

bury'  whom  he  helpM  to  starve. 
!  choice  patron  bless  each  grey  goose- 
3av\u8  have  his  Btifo  still  !        [quill  I 
tatesman  wants  a  day's  defence, 
is  a  whole  week's  war  with  sense, 
ride  for  flattery  makes  demands, 
by  dunce  be  whistled  off  my  hands ! 
he  Great,  for  those  they  take  away, 
bey  left  me ;  for  they  left  me  Gay  ; 
ee  neglected  genius  bloom, 
ie,  and  tell  it  on  his  tomb : 
ameless  life  the  sole  return 
id  QuEENSBERRY  weeping  o'er  thy  urn ! 
ve  my  own,  and  die  so  too ! 
[  die  is  all  I  have  to  do) 
poet's  dignity  and  ease, 
t  friends,  and  read  what  books  I  please: 
Ton,  though  I  condescend 
;o  call  a  minister  my  friend. 
)m  for  courts  or  great  affairs  ; 
fbts,  believe,  and  say  my  prayers ; 
ithout  a  poem  in  my  head, 
f  Dennis  be  alive  or  dead. 
I  ask'd  what  next  shall  see  the  light ! 
i^as  I  bom  for  nothing  but  to  write  I 
joys  for  met  or  (to  be  grave) 
riend  to  serve,  no  soul  to  save  f 
m  close  with  Swift — Indeed  1  no  doubt 
ng  BalbtU)  something  will  come  out.'' 
kin,  deny  it  as  I  will ; 
i  genius  never  can  lie  still ; " 

in  the  I04th  PBalm. 

he  affectations  of  antiquaries,  who  frequently 
adiess  trunks  and  terms  of  statues  for  Plato, 
r,  dtc  Vide  Fulv.  Vrsin,  Ac. 
m,  after  having  lived  in  exigencies,  had  a 
uneral  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  oontrftm- 
penons  of  quality. 


And  then  for  mine  obliginijly  mistakes 
The  first  Iam{)oou  Sir  Will,  or  Uu'to  makes. 
Poor  guiltless  I !  and  can  I  choose  but  smile. 
When  every  coxcomb  knows  me  by  my  style  9 

Cursed  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe. 
Give  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fear. 
Or  from  the  soft-eyed  virgin  steal  a  tear  ! 
But  he  who  hurts  a  harmless  neighbour's  peace, 
Insults  fallen  worth,  or  beauty  in  distress. 
Who  loves  a  lie,  lame  slander  helps  about, 
Who  writes  a  libel,  or  who  copies  out : 
That  fop,  whose  pride  affects  a  patron's  name. 
Yet  absent,  wounds  an  author's  honest  fame  : 
Who  can  your  merit  selfishly  approve, 
And  show  the  sense  of  it  without  the  love  ; 
Who  has  the  vanity  to  call  you  friend. 
Yet  wants  the  honour,  injured,  to  defend  ; 
Who  tells  whate'er  you  think,  whate'er  you  say. 
And,  if  he  lie  not,  must  at  least  betray  : 
Who  to  the  Dean*,  and  silver  bell  can  sweai 
And  sees  at  Cannons  what  was  never  there  ; 
Who  reads,  but  with  a  lust  to  misapply, 
Make  satire  a  lampoon,  and  fiction  lie. 
A  lash  like  mine  no  honest  man  shall  dread. 
But  all  such  babbling  blodiheads  in  his  stead. 

Let  5^/)ort«  tremble — A.  Whatt  that  thing  of  silk, 
Sporus,  that  mere  white  curd  of  ass's  milk  ! 
Satire  or  sense,  alas  !  can  Sporus  feel ! 
Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel ! 

P.  Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings. 
This  painted  child  of  dirt,  that  stinks  and  stiugs  ; 
Whose  buz  the  witty  and  the  fair  annoys. 
Yet  wit  ne'er  tastes,  and  beauty  ne'er  enjoys  : 
So  well-bred  spaniels  civilly  delight 
In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite. 
Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray, 
As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way. 
Whether  in  florid  impotence  he  speaks, 
And,  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  squeaks , 
Or  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  familiar  toad  *, 
Half  froth,  half  venom,  spits  himself  abroad. 
In  puns,  or  politics,  or  tales,  or  lies. 
Or  spite,  or  smut,  or  rhymes,  or  blasphemies. 
His  wit  all  aee-saw,  between  that  and  this, 
Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  miss^ 
And  he  himeelf  one  vile  antithesis. 
Amphibious  thing !  that  acting  either  part. 
The  trifling  head,  or  the  corrupted  heart. 
Fop  at  the  toilet,  flatterer  at  the  board. 
Now  trips  a  lady,  and  now  struts  a  lord. 
Et^*s  tempter  thus  the  rabbins  have  exprese'd, 
A  cherub's  face,  a  reptile  all  the  rest. 
Beauty  that  shocks  you,  parts  that  none  will  trust, 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  duHt. 

Not  fortune's  worshipper,  nor  fashion's  fool, 
Not  lucre's  madman,  nor  ambition's  tool. 
Not  proud,  nor  servile  ;  be  one  poet's  praise, 
That,  if  he  pleased,  he  pleased  by  manly  ways : 
That  flattery,  even  to  kings,  he  held  a  shame. 
And  thought  a  lie  in  verse  or  prose  the  same  : 
That  not  in  fancy's  maze  he  wander'd  long, 
But  stoop'd  to  truth,  and  moralized  his  song : 
That  not  for  fame,  but  virtue's  better  end. 
He  stood  the  furious  foe,  the  timid  friend, 

*  Meaning  the  man  who  would  have  persuaded  the  Duko 
of  Chandos  that  Mr.  Pope  meant  him  in  those  ciniun- 
stanees  ridiculed  in  the  epistle  on  TasU.  See  Mr.  Pope's 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Dnrlington  conoeming  this  matter. 

>  See  Milton,  book  iv. 
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The  damning  critic,  half-approving  wit, 
The  coxcomb  hit,  or  fearing  to  be  hit ; 
Laugh'd  at  the  loss  of  friends  he  never  had, 
The  dull,  the  proud,  the  wicked,  and  the  mad ; 
The  distant  threats  of  vengeance  on  his  head, 
The  blow  unfclt,  the  tear  he  never  shed  ; 
The  tale  revived,  the  lie  so  oft  o'crthrown*. 
The  imputed  truKh,  and  dulness  not  his  own ; 
Tlie  morals  blacken'd  when  the  writings  'scape, 
The  libel'd  person,  and  the  pictured  shape ; 
Abuse,  on  all  he  loved,  or  loved  him,  spread*, 
A  friend  in  exile,  or  a  father  dead ; 
The  whisper,  that  to  greatness  still  too  near, 
Perhaps,  yet  vibrates  on  his  Sovereign's  ear — 
Welcome  for  thee,  fair  virtue  I  all  the  past : 
For  thee,  fair  virtue !  welcome  even  the  Uui  I 
A.  But  why  insult  the  poor,  affront  the  great  1 
P.  A  knave's  a  knave  to  me,  in  every  state : 
Alike  my  scorn,  if  he  succeed  or  fail, 
Sporus  at  court,  or  Japhet  in  a  jail, 
A  hireling  scribbler,  or  a  hireling  peer, 
Knight  of  the  post  corrupt,  or  of  the  shire ; 
If  on  a  pillory,  or  near  a  throne. 
He  gain  his  prince's  ear,  or  lose  his  own. 

Yet  soft  by  nature,  more  a  dupe  than  wit, 
Sappho  can  tell  you  how  this  man  was  bit : 
This  dreaded  satirist  Dennis  will  confess 
Foe  to  his  pride,  but  friend  to  his  distress  : 
So  humble,  he  has  knocked  at  Tibbald^M  door, 
Has  drunk  with  Ciffber,  nay  has  rhymed  for  Moore. 
Full  ten  years  *  slander'd,  did  he  once  reply ! 
Three  thousand  suns  went  down  on  Welsted's  lie*. 
To  please  his  mistress,  one  aspersed  his  life ; 
He  Ifwh'd  him  not,  but  let  her  be  his  wife : 
Let  Budgell  ^  charge  low  Grub-sireet  on  his  quill. 
And  write  whate'er  he  pleaaed,  except  his  will  •  ; 
Let  the  two  Cyrils  of  to^Mi  and  court,  abuse 
His  father,  mother,  body,  soul,  and  muse  ^. 


1  As,  that  he  received  subsoriptioHs  for  Shakspeare,  that 
he  set  his  name  to  Mr  Broome's  verses,  Ac,  which,  though 
publicly  disproved,  were  nevertheless  shamelessly  repeated 
in  the  Libels,  and  even  in  that  called  the  NobUman't 
Epi$(U. 

*  Namely,  on  the  Duke  of  Buckinffham,  the  Earl  of 
Burlington,  Lord  Bathurst,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Bi^op 
Atterbury,  Dr.  Swift,  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  Mr.  day,  his  friends, 
his  parents,  and  his  very  nurse,  aspersed  in  printed  papers, 
by  James  Moore,  G.  Duoket,  L.  Welsted,  Tho.  Bentley, 
and  other  obscure  persons. 

*  It  was  so  long,  after  many  libels,  before  the  author  of 
the  Dunciad  published  that  poem;  till  when,  he  never 
writ  a  word  in  answer  to  the  many  scurrilities  and  false- 
hoods concerning  him. 

*  This  man  had  the  Impudence  to  tell,  in  print,  that 
Mr.  P.  had  occasioned  a  ladj^t  dtath,  and  to  name  a  person 
he  never  heard  of.  He  also  published  that  he  libeled  the 
Duke  of  Chandos ;  with  whom  (It  was  added)  that  he  had 
lived  in  familiarity,  and  received  from  him  a  present  of 
/Ive  hundred  pounds.-  tho  falsehood  of  both  which  is  known 
to  his  Grace.  Mr.  P.  never  received  any  present,  farther 
than  the  subscription  for  Homer,  from  him,  or  from  anj^ 
great  tnan  whatsoever. 

»  Budgell,  in  a  weekly  pamphlet  called  The  Bee,  bestowed 
much  abuse  on  him,  in  tho  Imagination  that  he  writ  some 
things  about  the  last  will  of  Dr.  Tindal,  in  the  Orvlhstreet 
Journal;  a  paper  wherein  he  never  had  the  least  hand, 
direction,  or  superviMil,  nor  the  least  knowledge  of  its 
author. 

*  Alluding  to  Tindal's  will:  by  which,  and  other  indi- 
rect practices,  Budgell.  to  the  exclusion  of  the  next  heir,  a 
nephew,  got  to  himself  almost  the  whole  fortune  of  a  man 
entirely  unrelated  to  him. 


Yet  why!  that  father  held  it  for  a  rule. 

It  was  a  sin  to  call  our  neighbour  fool : 

That  harmless  mother  thought  no  wife  a  whore: 

Hear  this,  and  spare  his  family,  James  Mooref 

Unspotted  names,  and  memorable  long ! 

If  there  be  force  in  virtue,  or  in  song. 

Of  gentle  blood  (part  shed  in  honour's  cause. 
While  'yet  ui  Britain  honour  had  applause) 
Each  parent  sprung — A.  What  fortune,  pray  I— 

P.  Their  own. 
And  better  got,  than  Bestia*s  from  the  throne. 
Bom  to  no  pride,  inheriting  no  strife. 
Nor  marrying  discord  in  a  noble  wife. 
Stranger  to  civil  and  religious  raffe. 
The  good  man  walk'd  innoxious  uirough  his  aga 
No  courts  he  saw,  no  suits  would  ever  try. 
Nor  dared  an  oath,  nor  hazarded  a  lie. 
Unleam'd,  he  knew  no  schoolman's  subtle  art. 
No  language,  but  the  language  of  the  heart 
By  Nature  honest,  by  experience  wise, 
Healthy  by  temperance,  and  by  exercise ; 
His  life,  though  long,  to  sickness  past  unknown, 
His  death  was  instant,  and  without  a  groan. 
O  grant  me,  thus  to  live,  and  thus  to  die ! 
Who  sprung  from  kings  shall  know  less  joy  than  I. 

0  Friend  I  may  each  domestic  bliss  be  thine! 
Be  no  unpleasing  melancholy,  mine  : 
Me,  let  the  tender  office  long  engage, 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age, 
With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath. 
Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death, 
Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye. 
And  keep  a  while  one  parent  from  the  sky ! 
On  cares  like  these,  if  length  of  da^'s  attend, 
May  Heaven,  to  bless  those  days,  preserve  my 

friend. 
Preserve  him  social,  cheerful,  and  serene. 
And  just  as  rich  as  when  he  served  a  Queen. 

A.  Whether  that  blessing  be  denied  or  given. 
Thus  far  was  right,  the  rest  belongs  to  Heaven. 

V  In  some  of  Curll's  and  other  pamphlets,  Mr.  Popel 
father  was  said  to  be  a  mechanic,  a  hatter,  a  fanner,  luy 
a  bankrupt  But,  what  is  stranger,  a  nobleman  (if  soch  a 
reflection  could  be  thought  to  come  from  a  ndblexnan)  bad 
dropt  an  allusion  to  thai  pitiful  untruth,  in  a  paper  called 
An  Epistle  to  a  Doctor  qf  Divinity/  and  the  foUowinf 
line, 

"  Hard  as  thy  heart,  and  as  thy  birth  obacure," 

had  fallen  from  a  like  eourUy  pen,  In  certain  verses  to  fht 
imitator  c/ Horace,  Mr.  Pope's  father  was  of  a  gentlemaii^i 
family  in  Oxfordshire,  the  head  of  which  was  ttie  Earl  of 
Downe,  whoae  sole  heiress  married  the  Earl  of  Lindsay^— 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  William  Turner,  Esq.,  of 
York :  she  had  throe  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  killed, 
another  died  in  the  service  of  King  Charlas ;  the  ddeit 
following  his  fortunes,  and  becoming  a  goDeral  oflBoer  in 
Spain,  left  her  what  estate  remained  after  the  aeqiMMfa' 
tions  and  forfeitures  of  her  family.— Mr.  Pope  diad  in  1717. 
aged  7fi ;  she  in  1733,  aged  93,  a  very  few  weeks  after  this 
poem  was  finished.  The  following  inscription  was  plaesd 
by  their  son  on  their  monument  in  the  pariah  of  TwidEHk- 
ham,  in  Middlesex :~ 

D.  O.  M. 

AtKXAKDRO.  POPS.  VIKO.  INKOCVO.  PROBO.  FlOb 

QUL  VIXTT.  ANNOS.  VXXV.  Oa  UDOCXVU. 

KT.  KDrrRA.  CONIVOr.  mCVLPABIU. 

PIBNTrSfilMA.  QU/B.  VrXIT.  ANHOSL 

ZCni.  OB.  MDCCXXXUI. 

PARSNTIBVa.  BBXKMaRBJrnBVS.  PIIXVB.  raCR« 
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IBES  AND  EPISTLES  OF  HORACE 
IMITATED. 


Lud«ntu  «pccl«m  d«bit»  t  torqacbitur— Hob. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

B  occasion  of  publishing  these  Imitations  was  the 
ur  raised  on  some  of  my  EpistUs.  An  answer  from 
e  was  both  more  full,  and  of  more  dignity,  than  any 
d  have  made  in  my  own  person ;  and  the  example  of 
gr^iter  Areedom  in  so  eminent  a  divine  as  Dr. Donne, 
d  a  pWwf  with  what  indignation  and  contempt  a 
ian  may  treat  >ice  or  folly,  in  ever  so  low,  or  ever 
h  a  station.  Both  these  authors  were  acceptable  Ut 
rinees  and  minist€ri  under  whom  they  lived.  The 
s  of  Dr.  Donne  I  versified. at  the  desire  of  the  Earl 
'ord,  while  he  was  lord  treasurer,  and  of  the  Duke  of 
sbmy,  who  had  been  secretary  of  state ;  neither  of 
looked  upon  a  satire  on  vicious  courts  as  any  reflee- 
Q  tl^ose  they  served  in.  And  indeed  there  is  not  in 
)rld  a  greater  error  than  that  which  fools  are  so  apt 
.  into,  and  knaves  with  good  reason  to  encourage, — 
istaking  a  iiUiritl  for  a  libeller  j  whereas  to  a  trtu 
ft  nothing  is  so  odious  as  a  libeller,  for  the  same 
t  as  to  a  man  trtUy  virtuous  nothing  is  so  hateful  as 
*criU. 

Uni  aquus  virtuti  atque  ^fut  amicis. 
SATIRE  I. 

TO  MR.  FORTESCUE. 


Thebb  axe,  (I  scarce  can  think  it,  but  am 

told) 
e  are,  to  whom  my  Satire  seems  too  bold : 
ie  to  wise  Peter  complaisant  enough, 
something  said  of  Chartres  much  too  rough, 
ines  are  weak,  another's  pleased  to  say, 
Fanny  spins  a  thousand  such  a  day. 
rouB  by  nature,  of  the  rich  in  awe, 
le  to  coonsel  learned  in  the  law : 
U  give  me,  like  a  friend  both  sage  and  free, 
se ;  and  (as  you  use)  without  a  fee. 
l*d  writo  no  more. 
Not  write )  but  then  I  think, 
for  my  soul  I  cannot  sleep  a  wink. 
[  in  company,  I  wake  at  night, 
1  rush  into  my  head,  and  so  I  write. 
Yon  could  not  do  a  worse  thing  for  yonr  life. 
,  if  the  nights  seem  tedious — take  a  wife : 
kther  truly,  if  your  point  be  rest, 
loe  and  cowslip-wine ;   Probatum  est, 
alk  with  Celsus,  Celsus  will  advise 
shorn,  or  something  that  shall  close  your  eyes. 
'  yoD  need?  must  write,  write  Cesar's  praise, 
ilnin  at  least  a  knighthood^  or  the  bays. 
What!  like  Sir  Richard,  rumbling,  rough, 

and  fierce, 
▲RMS,  and  George,  and  Brunswick  crowd 

the  Terse, 
with  tremendous  sound  your  ears  asunder, 

gun,    drum,    trumpet^    blunderbuss,    and 

thunder  t 
>bly  wild,  with  Budgell's  fire  and  force, 
;  angels  tsembling  round,  his  falling  horse  I 


F.  Then  all  your  muse's  softer  art  display. 
Let  Carolina  smooth  the  tuneful  lay, 
Lull  ^ith  Amelia's  liquid  name  the  nine. 
And  sweetly  flow  through  all  the  royal  line. 

P.  Alas !  few  verses  touch  their  nicer  ear ; 
They  scarce  can  bear  their  laureai  twice  a  year ; 
And  justly  Cjesar  scorns  the  poet's  lays, 
It  is  to  history  he  trusts  for  praise. 

F.  Better  be  Gibber,  I'U  maintain  it  still. 
Than  ridicule  all  taste,  blaspheme  quadrille. 
Abuse  the  city's  best  good  men  in  metre. 
And  laugh  at  peers  that  put  their  trust  in  Peter. 
Even  those  you  touch  not  hate  you. 

P.  What  should  ail 'em! 

F.  A  hundred  smart  in  Timon  and  in  Balaam : 
The  fewer  still  you  name,  you  wound  the  more ; 
Bond  is  but  one,  but  Uarpax  is  a  score. 

P.  Each  mortal  has  his  pleasure  :  none  deny 
Scarsdale  his  bottle,  Darty  his  ham-pie ; 
Ridotta  sips  and  dances,  till  she  see 
The  doubling  lustres  dance  as  fast  as  she ; 

F loves  the  senate,  Uockley-hole  his  brother. 

Like  in  all  else,  as  one  egg  to  another. 

I  love  to  pour  out  all  myself,  as  plun 

As  downright  Shippen,  or  as  old  Montaigne  : 

In  them,  as  certain  to  be  loved  as  seen. 

The  soul  stood  forth,  nor  kept  a  thought  within ; 

In  me  what  spote  (for  spots  I  haye)  appear, 

Will  prove  at  least  the  medium  must  be  clear. 

In  this  impartial  glass,  my  muse  intends 

Fair  to  expose  myself,  my  foes,  my  friends ; 

Publish  the  present  age ;  but  where  my  text 

Is  vice  too  high,  reserve  it  for  the  next: 

My  foes  shall  wish  my  life  a  longer  date,. 

And  every  friend  the  less  lament  my  fate. 

My  head  and  heart  thus  flowing  through  my 

quill. 
Verse-man  or  prose-man,  term  me  which  you  will, 
Papist  or  protestant,  or  both  between. 
Like  good  Erasmus  in  an  honest  mean. 
In  moderation  placing  all  my  glory. 
While  tories  call  me  whig,  and  whigs  a  tory. 

Satire's  my  weapon,  but  I'm  too  discreet 
To  run.  a  muck,  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet ; 
I  only  wear  it  in  a  laud  of  Hectors, 
Thieves,  supercargoes,  shai'pers,  and  directors. 
Save  but  our  army  I  and  let  Jdve  incrust 
Swords,  pikes,  and  guns,  with  everlasting  rust ! 
Peace  is  my  dear  delight — not  Fc^pry's  more : 
But  touch  me,  and  no  minister  so 'sore 
Whoe'er  offends,  at  some  unlucky  time 
Slides  into  verse,  and  hitehes  in  a  rhyme^. 
Sacred  to  ridicule  his  whole  life  long. 
And  the  sad  burthen  of  some  merry  song. 

Slander  or  poison  dread  from  Delia's  race. 
Hard  words  or  hanging,  if  your  judge  be  Page. 
From  furious  Sappho  scarce  a  milder  fate, 
P-x'd  by  her  love,  or  libel'd  by  her  hate. 
Its  proper  power  to  hurt,  each  creature  feejt  y 
Bulls  aim  their  horns,  and  asses  lift  their  heels  $. 
'Tis  a  bear's  talent  not  to  kick,  but  hug ; 
And  no  man  wonders  he's  not  stung  by  pug. 
So  drink  with  Walters,  or  with  Chartres  eat. 
They'll  never  poison  you,  they'll  only  cheat. 

Then,  learned  Sir  !  (to  cut  the  matter  short) 
Whate'er  my  fate,  or  well  or  ill  at  court. 
Whether  old  age,  with  faint  but  cheerful  ray, 
Attends  to  gild  the  evening  of  my  day. 
Or  Death's  black  wing  alr^uiy  be  display'd^ 
To  wrap  me  in  the  universal  shade ; 
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Whether  the  darken'd  room  to  muse  invite. 
Or  whiten'd  wall  provoke  the  skewer  to  write  ; 
In  durance,  exile,  Bedlam,  or  the  Mint, 
Like  Lee  or  liud^ill,  I  will  rhyme  and  print 

F.  Alas,  young  man !  your  clays  can  ne'er  be 
In  flower  of'age  you  perish  for  a  song  1         [long ! 
Plums  and  directors,  Shylock  and  his  wife, 
Will  club  their  testers,  now,  to  take  your  Hfe ! 

P.  What!  arm'd  for  virtue  when  I  point  the 
pen, 
Brand  the  bold  front  of  shameless  guilty  men ; 
Dash  the  proud  gamester  in  his  gilded  car ; 
Bare  the  mean  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  star ; 
Can  there  be  wanting,  to  defend  her  cause, 
Lights  of  the  church,  or  guardians  of  the  laws ! 
Could  pensioned  Boileau  lai*h  in  honest  strain 
Flatterers  and  bigots  e'en  in  Louis'  reign  I 
Could  laureate  Drydcn  pimp  and  friar  engage, 
Yet  neither  Charles  nor  James  be  in  a  rage  1 
And  I  not  strip  the  gilding  off  a  knave. 
Unplaced,  unpension'd,  no  man's  heir,  or  slave  1 
1  will,  or  perish  in  the  generous  cause : 
Hear  this,  and  tremble !  you,  who  'scape  the  laws. 
Yes,  while  I  live,  no  rich  or  noble  knave 
Shall  walk  the  world,  in  credit,  to  his  grave. 

To  VIRTUE  ONLY  and  HER  FRIE^a)S  A  FRIEND, 

The  world  Inside  may  murmur,  or  commend- 
Know,  all  the  distant  din  that  world  can  keep, 
Rolls  o'er  my  grotto,  and  but  soothes  my  sleep. 
There,  my  retreat  the  best  companions  grace. 
Chiefs  out  of  war,  and  statesmen  out  of  place. 
There  St.  John  mingles  with  my  friendly  bowl 
The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul : 
And   he,  whose   lightning   pierced    the   Iberian 

lines  % 
Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks  my  vines, 
Or  tames  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain 
Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquer'd  S|)ain. 

Envy  must  own  I  live  among  the  great, 
No  pimp  of  pleasure,  and  no  spy  of  state, 
With  eyes  that  pry  not,  tongue  that  ne'er  repeats, 
Fond  to  spread  friendships,  but  to  cover  heats; 
To  help  who  want,  to  forward  who  excel  •; 
This  all  who  know  me,  know ;  who  love  me,  tell ; 
And  who  unknown  defame  me,  let  them  be 
Scribblers  or  peers,  alike  are  mob  to  me. 
This  is  my  plea,  on  this  I  rest  my  cause — 
What  saith  my  counsel,  learned  in  the  laws! 

F.  Your  plea  is  good ;  but  still  I  say,  beware  1 
Laws  are  explain'd  by  men — so  have  a  care. 
It  stands  on  record,  that  in  Richard's  times 
A  man  was  hang'd  for  very  honest  rhymes. 
Consult  the  statute :  quart,  I  think,  it  is, 
Edwardi  text,  or  prim,  et  quint.  Eliz. 
See  Libeh^  Satire* — ^here  you  have  it — read. 

P.  Libels  and  Satires  I  lawless  things  indeed ! 
But  grave  epistles,  bringing  vice  to  light. 
Such  as  a  king  might  read,  a  bishop  write, 
Such  as  Sir  Robert  would  approve — 

F.  Indeed 
The  case  is  alter'd — you  may  then  proceed ; 
In  such  a  cause  the  plaintiff"  will  be  hiss'd, 
My  lords  the  judges  laugh,  and  you're  dismiss'd. 


»  Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterborough, who  In  the  year 
\1Wt  took  Barcelona,  and  in  the  winter  following,  with 
only  two  hundred  and  eighty  horse  and  nine  hundred  foot, 
4aEiterpriaed  and  accompliohed  the  conquest  of  Valencia. 


THE  SECOND  SATIRE 

OP   THB 
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TO  MR.  BETHEL. 

What,  and  how  great,  the  virtue  and  the  art 
To  live  on  little  with  a  cheerful  heart  ; 
^A  doctrine  sage,  but  truly  none  of  mine) 
Let's  talk,  my  friends,  but  talk  before  we  dine. 
Not  when  a  gilt  buffet's  reflected  pride 
Turns  you  from  sound  philosophy  aside ; 
Not  when  from  plate  to  plate  your  eye-balls  roll. 
And  the  brain  diances  to  the  mantling  bowl. 
Hear   Bethel's   sermon,  one   not  versed   io 
schools, 
But  strong  in  sense,  and  wise  without  the  rules. 

Go  work,  hunt,  exercise !  (he  thus  began) 
Then  scorn  a  homely  dinner,  if  you  can. 
Your  wine  lock'd  up,  your  butler  stroll'd  abroad^ 
Or  fish  denied,  (the  river  yet  unthaw'd) 
If  then  plain  bread  and  milk  will  do  the  feat. 
The  pleasure  lies  in  you,  and  not  the  meat. 

Preach  as  I  please,  I  doubt  our  curious  men 
Will  choose  a  pheasant  still  before  a  hen  ; 
Yet  hens  of  Guinea  full  as  good  I  hold. 
Except  you  eat  the  feathers  green  and  gold. 
Of  carps  and  mullets  why  prefer  the  great, 
(Though  cut  in  pieces  ere  my  lord  can  eat) 
Vet  for  small  turbots  such  esteem  profess ! 
Because  God  made  these  large,  the  other  less. 
Oldfield  with  more  than  harpy  throat  endued, 
Cries,  **  Send  me,  Gods !  a  whole  hog  barbecuwi*!*' 
Oh  blast  it,  south  winds  !  till  a  stench  exhale 
Rank  as  the  ripeness  of  a  rabbit's  tail. 
By  what  criterion  do  ye  eat,  d'ye  think. 
If  this  is  prized  for  sweetness,  that  for  stink  t 
When  the  tired  glutton  labours  through  a  treat, 
He  finds  no  relish  in  the  sweetest  meat. 
He  calls  for  something  bitter,  something  sour, 
And  the  rich  feast  concludes  extremely  poor : 
Cheap  eggs,  and  herbs,  and  olives  «till  we  see ; 
Thus  much  is  left  of  old  simplicity ; 
The  robin-red-breast  till  of  late  had  rest. 
And  children  sacred  held  a  marten's  nest. 
Till  becaficos  sold  so  devilish  dear 
To  one  that  was,  or  would  have  been,  a  peer. 
Let  me  extol  a  cat,  en  oysters  fed, 
I'll  have  a  party  at  the  Bedford-head' ; 
Or  e'en  to  crack  live  craw-fish  recommend  ; 
I'd  never  doubt  at  court  to  make  a  friend. 
'TIS  yet  in  vain,  I  own,  to  keep  a  pother 
About  one  vice,  and  fall  into  the  other  ; 
Between  excess  and  famine  lies  a  mean , 
Plain,  but  not  sordid ;  though  not  splendid,  clem. 

Avidien  or  his  wife,  (no  matter  which. 
For  him  you'll  call  a  dog,  and  her  a  bitdi) 
Sell  their  presented  partridges,  and  fruits. 
And  humbly  live  on  rabbits  and  on  roots  : 
One  half-pint  bottle  serves  them  both  to  dine. 
And  is  at  once  their  vinegar  and  wine. 
But  on  some  lucky  day  (as  when  they  fbond 
A  lost  bank-bill,  or  heaxxi  their  son  was  drown'd) 
At  such  a  feast,  old  vinegar  to  spare. 
Is  what  two  souls  so  generous  cannot  bear: 

*  A  West  Indian  term  of  gluttony ;  a  hog  roasted  whola, 
stuffed  with  spice,  and  bested  with  Madeira  wina 

*  A  famous  eating-house. 
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igh  it  stiiik,  they  drop  by  drop  impart, 
se  the  cabbage  with  a  bounteous  heart, 
lows  to  live,  who  keeps  the  middle  state, 
ther  leans  on  thw  side,  nor  on  that ; 
[M,  for  one  bad  cork,  his  butler's  pay, 

like  Albutius,  a  good  cook  away  ; 
1,  like  Naerius,  every  error  pass, 
sty  wine,  foul  doth,  or  greasy  glass. 
lear  what  blessings  temperance  can  bring : 
aid  our  friend,  and  what  he  said  I  sing) 
fUth:  the  stomach  (cramm'd  from  every  dish 
of  boil'd  and  roast,  and  flesh  and  fish, 
bile,  and  wind,  and  phlegm,  and  acid  jar, 
the  man  is  one  intestine  war) 
ben  oft  the  schoolboy's  simple  fare, 
iperate  sleeps,  and  spirits  light  as  air. 
pale,  each  worshipful  and  reverend  guest 
m  a  clergy,  or  a  city  feast ! 
fe  in  all  that  ample  body  say  t 
eavenly  particle  inspires  the  clay  f 
1  subsides,  and  wickedly  inclines 
k  but  mortal,  even  in  sound  divines, 
oming  wings  how  active  springs  the  mind 
ives  ^e  load  of  yesterday  behind  I 
sy  every  labour  it  pursues  i 
niing  to  the  poet  every  muse ! 

we  may  exceed,  some  holy  time, 
1  in  search  of  truth,  or  search  of  rhyme ; 
th  some  just  indulgence  may  engage, 
>re  the  sickness  of  long  life,  old  age : 
iting  age  what  cordial  drop  remains, 
ntemperate  youth  the  vessel  drains  i 
athers  praised  rank  venison.  You  suppose, 
s,  young  men,  our  fathers  had  no  nose. 

a  buck  was  then  a  week's  repast, 
ras  their  point,  I  ween,  to  make  it  last ; 
leased  to  keep  it  till  their  friends  could  come, 
%t  the  sweetest  by  themselves  at  homo. 
m1  not  I  in  those  good  times  my  birth, 
ccomb-pies  or  coxcombs  were  on  earth  1 
orthy  he  the  voice  of  Fame  to  hear, 
treetest  music  to  an  honest  ear, 
kith.  Lord  Fanny !  you  are  in  the  wrong, 
rld*s  good  word  is  better  than  a  song) 
is  not  Icam'd,  fresh  sturgeon  and  hjun-pie 
rewards  for  want,  and  infamy ! 
luxury  has  lick'd  up  all  thy  pelf, 
by  thy  neighbours,  thy  trustees,  thyself, 
ndB,  to  fortune,  to  mankind  a  shame, 
low  posterity  will  treat  thy  name ; 
ly  a  rope,  that  future  times  may  tell 
ast  at  least  bestow'd  one  penny  well, 
^ht,"  cries  his  lordship,  **  for  a  rogue  in  need 
e  a  taste,  is  insolence  indeed : 
'tis  noble,  suits  mv  birth  and  state, 
ilth  unwieldy,  and  my  heap  too  great." 
ike  the  sun,  let  Bounty  spread  her  ray, 
ine  that  superfluity  away, 
dence  of  wealth !  with  all  thy  store, 
irest  thou  let  one  worthy  man  be  poor! 
alf  the  new-built  churches  round  thee  fall ! 
sys,  build  bridges,  or  repair  Whitehall : 
ny  country  let  tliat  heap  be  lent, 
*  o*s  was,  but  not  at  five  per  cent. 

thinks  that  Fortune  cannot  change  hrr 
es  a  dreadful  jest  for  all  mankind,     [miud, 
K)  stands  safest  1  tell  me,  is  it  he 
treads  and  swells  in  pufl''d  prosperity, 
t  with  little,  whose  preventing  care 
e  prorides  fit  arms  against  a  war  I 


Thus   Bethel  spoke,  who  always  speaks  his 
thought. 
And  always  thinks  the  very  thin|;  he  ought : 
His  equal  mind  I  copy  what  I  can, 
And  as  I  love,  would  imitate  the  man. 
In  South-Sea  days  not  happier,  when  surmised 
The  lord  of  thousands,  than  if  now  excised; 
In  forest  planted  by  a  father's  hand. 
Than  in  five  acres  now  of  rented  land. 
Content  with  little,  I  can  piddle  here 
On  brocoli  and  mutton,  round  the  year ; 
But  ancient  friends  (though  poor,  or  out  of  play) 
That  touch  my  bell,  I  cannot  turn  away. 
*Tis  true,  no  turbots  dignify  my  boards, 
But  gudgeons,  floundera,  what  my  Thames  affords . 
To  Hounslow-heath  I  point,  and  Banstod-dowa, 
Thence  comes  your  mutton,  and  these  chicks  my 

own : 
From  yon  old  walnut-tree  a  shower  shall  fall ; 
And  grapes,  long  lingering  on  my  only  wall. 
And  figs  from  stand^^  and  espalier  join ; 
The  devil  is  in  vou  if  you  cannot  dine : 
Then  cheerful  healths,  (your  mistress  shall  hat« 

place) 
And,  what's  more  rare,  a  poet  shall  say  grace. 

Fortune  not  much  of  humbling  me  ciui  boast ; 
Though  double  tax'd,  how  little  have  I  lost  1 
My  life's  amusements  have  been  just  the  same. 
Before  and  after  standing  armies  came. 
My  lands  are  sold,  my  father's  house  is  gone ; 
I  '11  hire  another's  ;  is  not  that  my  own. 
And  yours,  my  friends  I  through  whose  free-open- 
ing gate 
None  comes  too  early,  none  departs  too  late ; 
(For  I,  who  hold  sage  Homer's  rule  the  best. 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  going  guest.) 
**  Pray  Heaven  it  last !  (cries  Swift)  **  as  you  go  on 
I  wish  to  God  this  house  had  been  your  own : 
Pity !  to  build,  without  a  son  or  wife  : 
Why,  you'll  enjoy  it  only  all  your  life." 
Well,  if  the  use  be  mine,  can  it  concern  one. 
Whether  the  name  belong  to  Pope  or  Vernon  ? 
What's  property^  dear  Swift !  you  see  it  alter 
From  you  to  me,  from  me  to  Peter  Walter ; 
Or,  in  a  mortgage,  prove  a  lawyer's  share ; 
Or,  in  a  jointure,  vanish  from  the  heir ; 
Or,  in  pure  equity,  (the  case  not  clear) 
The  Chancery  takes  your  rents  for  twenty  year: 
At  best,  it  falls  to  some  ungracious  son. 
Who  cries,**  My  father's  damn'd,  and  all's  my  own." 
Shades,  that  to  Bacon  could  retreat  afibrd. 
Become  the  portion  of  a  booby  lord  ; 
And  Hemsley,  once  proud  Buckingham's  deliglt'. 
Slides  to  a  scrivener  or  a  city  knight. 
Let  lands  and  houses  have  what  lords  they  will. 
Let  us  be  fix'd,  and  our  own  masters  still. 


fHB  FIRST  EPI8TLE 

or  THS 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  HORACE. 


TO  LORD  BOLINGBROKE. 

St.  John,  whose  love  indulged  my  labours  pasly 
Matures  my  present,  and  shall  bound  my  last  I 
Why  will  you  break  the  Sabbath  of  my  days  I 
Now  sick  alike  of  envy  and  of  praise. 

I  Yilliers  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
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Public  too  long,  ah  let  me  hide  my  age  1 

See  modest  Gibber  now  has  left  the  stage : 

Our  generals  now,  retired  to  their  estates, 

Hang  their  old  trophies  o'er  the  garden  gates, 

In  life's  cool  evening  satiate  of  applause, 

Nor  fond  of  bleeding,  even  in  Brunswick's  cause. 

A  voice  there  is,  that  whispers  in  my  ear, 
(Tis  lieason's  voice,  which  sometimes  one  can  hear) 
*'  Friend  Pope  I  be  prudent,  let  vour  muse  take 
And  never  gallop  Pegasus  to  death  ;  [breath, 

Lest  stiff,  and  stately,  void  of  fire  or  force, 
You   limp,  like  Blackmore,  on   a  lord  mayor's 
horse »." 

Farewell  then  verse,  and  love,  and  every  toy, 
The  rhjTnes  and  rattles  of  the  man  or  boy ; 
What  right,  what  true,  what  fit  we  justly  call, 
Let  this  be  all  my  care — for  this  is  all : 
To  lay  this  harvest  up,  and  hoard  with  haste 
What  every  day  will  want,  and  most,  the  last. 

But  ask  not  to  what  doctors  I  apply  ! 
Sworn  to  no  master,  of  no  sect  am  I : 
As  drives  the  storm,  at  any  door  I  knock : 
And  house  with  Montaigne  now,  or  now  with  Locke. 
Sometimes  a  patriot,  active  in  debate, 
Mix  with  the  world,  and  battle  for  the  state, 
Free  as  young  Lyttelton,  her  cause  pursue, 
Still  true  to  virtue,  and  as  warm  as  true : 
Sometimes  with  Aristippus,  or  St.  Paul, 
Indulge  my  candour,  and  grow  all  to  all ; 
Back  to  my  native  moderation  slide, 
And  win  my  way  by  yielding  to  the  tide. 

Long,  as  to  him  who  works  for  debt,  the  day. 
Long  as  the  night  to  her  whose  love's  away. 
Long  as  the  year's  dull  circle  seems  to  run, 
When  the  brisk  minor  pants  for  twenty-one : 
So  slow  the  unprofitable  moments  roll. 
That  lock  up  all  the  functions  of  my  soul ; 
That  keep  me  from  myself ;  and  still  delay 
Life's  instant  business  to  a  future  dav : 
That  task,  which  as  we  follow,  or  despise. 
The  eldest  is  a  fool,  the  youngest  wise. 
Which  done,  the  poorest  can  no  wants  endure  ; 
And  which  not  done,  the  richest  must  be  poor. 

Late  as  it  is,  I  put  myself  to  school. 
And  feel  some  comfort  not  to  be  a  fool. 
Weak  though  I  am  of  limb,  and  short  of  «ght, 
Far  from  a  Ivnx,  and  not  a  giant  quite ; 
I'll  do  what  ^eaid  and  Cheselden  advise. 
To  keep  these  limbs,  and  to  preserve  these  eyes. 
Not  to  go  back,  is  somewhat  to  advance, 
And  men  must  walk  at  least  before  they  dance. 

Say,  does  thy  blood  rebel,  thy  bosom  move 
With  wretched  avarice,  or  as  wretched  love  ! 
Know,  there  are  words,  and  spells,  which  can  con- 
Between  the  fits  this  fever  of  the  soul ;  [trol 
Know,  there  are  rhymes  which,  firesh  and  fresh 

applied. 
Will  cure  the  arrant'st  puppy  of  his  pride. 
Be  furious,  envious,  slothful,  mad,  or  drunk. 
Slave  to  a  wife,  or  vassal  to  a  punk, 
A  Switz,  a  High-Dutch,  or  a  Low-Dutch  bear ; 
All  that  we  ask  is  but  a  patient  ear. 

'Tis  the  first  virtue,  vices  to  abhor ; 
And  the  first  wisdom,  to  be  fool  no  more. 


^  The  fame  of  this  heavy  poet,  however  problematical 
elsewhere,  was  imiversally  mcelved  In  the  city  of  London. 
His  versification  is  here  exactly  described :  stlfT,  and  not 
■trong ;  stately,  and  yet  dull,  like  the  sober  and  sl(»w-paced 
animal  generally  employed  to  mount  the  lord  mayor ;  and 
theretfore  here  humoroualy  i^poaed  to  Pegasua, 


But  to  the  world  no  bugbear  is  so  great. 
As  want  of  figure,  and  a  small  estate. 
To  either  India  see  the  merchant  fly. 
Scared  at  the  spectre  of  pale  Poverty ! 
See  him,  with  pains  of  body,  pangs  of  soul. 
Bum  through  the  tropic,  freeze  beneath  the  pole ! 
Wilt  thou  do  nothing  for  a  nobler  end. 
Nothing  to  make  philosophv  tliy  friend  ! 
To  stop  thy  foolish  views,  thy  long  desires. 
And  ease  thy  heart  of  all  that  it  admires ! 
Here,  Wisdom  calls  :  '*  Seek  virtue  first,  be  bold! 
As  gold  to  silver,  virtue  is  to  gold." 
There,  London's  voice :  **  Get  money,  money  still! 
And  then  let  Virtue  follow,  if  she  will." 
This,  this  the  saving  doctrine,  preach'd  to  all. 
From  low  St.  James's  up  to  high  St.  Paul ; 
From  him  whose  quills  stand  quiver'd  at  his  ear, 
To  him  who  notches  sticks  at  Westminster. 

Barnard  in  spirit,  sense,  and  truth  abounds ; 
**  Pray  then,  what  wants  he  I"     Fourscore  thoa- 

sand  pounds ; 
A  pension,  or  such  harness  for  a  slave 
As  Bug  now  has,  and  Dorimant  would  have. 
Barnard,  thou  art  a  cit,  with  ail  thy  worth  ; 
But  Bug  and  D  *  1,  their  Honourg,  and  so  forth. 

Yet  every  child  another  song  will  sing, 
**  Virtue,  brave  boys  !  'tis  virtue  makes  a  king." 
True,  conscious  honour  is  to  feel  no  sin. 
He's  arm'd  without  that's  innocent  within  ; 
Be  this  thy  screen,  and  this  thy  wall  of  brass ; 
Compared  to  this,  a  minister's  an  ass. 

And  say,  to  which  shall  our  applause  belong 
This  new  court  jargon,  or  the  good  old  song  1 
The  modem  language  of  corrupted  peers. 
Or  what  was  spoke  at  Crbsst  and  Poictibbs  1 
Who  counsels  best  1  who  whispers,  '^  Be  but  great, 
With  praise  or  infamy  leave  that  to  fate  ; 
Get  place  and  wealth,  if  possible,  with  grace ; 
If  not,  by  any  means  get  wealth  and  place." 
For  what !  to  have  a  box  where  eunuchs  sing. 
And  foremost  in  the  circle  eye  a  king. 
Or  he,  who  bids  thee  face  with  steady  view 
Proud  Fortune,  and  look  shallow  Greatness  thro': 
And,  while  he  bids  thee,  sets  the  example  too  1 
If  such  a  doctrine,  in  St,  James's  air. 
Should  chance  to  make  the  well-drest  rabble  stare; 
If  honest  S*z  take  scandal  at  a  spark. 
That  less  admires  the  palace  than  the  park : 
Faith  I  shall  give  the  answer  reynard  gave : 
''  I  cannot  like,  dread  sir,  your  royal  cave : 
Because  I  see,  by  all  the  tracks  about. 
Full  many  a  beast  goes  in,  but  none  come  out." 
Adieu  to  virtue,  if  you're  once  a  slave  : 
Send  her  to  court,  you  send  her  to  her  grave. 

Well,  if  a  king's  a  lion,  at  the  least 
The  people  are  a  many-headed  beast : 
Can  they  direct  what  measures  to  pursue. 
Who  know  themselves  so  little  what  to  do ! 
Alike  in  nothing  but  one  lust  of  gold. 
Just  half  the  Umd  would  buy,  and  hidf  be  sold : 
Their  country's  wealth  our  mightier  misers  dnin, 
Or  cross,  to  plunder  provinces,  the  main  ^ 
The  rest,  some  farm  the  poor-box,  some  the  pews; 
Some  keep  assemblies,  and  would  keep  the  stem's; 
Some  with  fat  bucks  on  childless  dotards  fawn; 
Some  win  rich  widows  by  their  chine  and  brawn; 
While  with  the  silent  growth  of  ten  per  cent.. 
In  dirt  and  darkness,  hundreds  stink  content. 

Of  all  these  ways,  if  each  pursues  his  own, 
Satire,  be  kind,  and  let  the  wretch  alone: 
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DW  me  one  who  has  it  in  his  power 
consistent  with  himself  an  hour. 
)  sail'd  forth,  the  evening  bright  and  still, 
ftce  on  earth  (he  cried)  like  Greenwich-hill! 
rts  a  palace :  lo!  the  obedient  base 
at  its  foot,  the  woods  its  sides  embrace, 
vcr  Thames  reflects  its  marble  face, 
t  some  whimsey,  or  that  devil  within 
guides  all  those  who  know  not  wliat  they  mean, 
re  the  knight  (or  give  his  lady)  spleen  ; 
r,  away!  take  all  your  scaffolds  down, 
ig's  the  word:  My  dear!  we'll  lire  in  town.'* 
morous  Flavio  is  the  stocking  thrown  1 
ery  night  he  longs  to  lie  alone. 
9l,  whose  wife  elopes  some  thrice  a  quarter, 
itrimonial  solace  dies  a  martyr, 
er  Proteus,  Merlin,  any  witch, 
orm  themselves  so  strangely  as  the  rich  ! 
>ut  the  poor — the  poor  have  the  same  itch ; 
hange  their  weekly  barber,  weekly  news, 
a  new  japanner  to  their  shoes, 
rge  their  garrets,  move  their  beds  and  run 
Imow  not  whither)  in  a  chaise  and  one ; 
lire  their  sculler,  and  when  once  aboard, 
iick — and  damn  the  climate — like  a  lord, 
laugh,  half  beau,  half  sloven  if  I  standi 
;  all  powder,  and  all  snuff  my  band ; 
ugh,  if  coat  and  breeches  strangely  vary, 
gloves,  and  linen  worthy  Lady  Mary! 
len  no  prelate's  lawn  with  haur-Bhirt  lined, 
so  incoherent  as  my  mind, 
(each  opinion  with  the  next  at  strife, 
»b  and  flow  of  follies  all  my  life) 
ry  root  up  ;  I  build,  and  then  confound  ; 
■ound  to  square,  and  square  again  to  round ; 
ever  change  one  muscle  of  your  face, 
link  this  madness  but  a  common  case, 
ice  to  chancery,  nor  to  Hale  apply  ; 
ng  your  lip,  to  see  a  seam  awry  1 
»  how  ill  1  with  myself  agree, 
o  my  dress,  my  figure,  not  to  me. 
my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  1 
e,  who  loves  me,  and  who  ought  to  mend  1 
ught  to  make  mo  (what  he  can,  or  none) 
mn  divine  whom  wisdom  calls  her  own  ; 
without  title,  without  fortune  bless'd  ; 
ren  when  plunder*d,  honour'd  while  oppressed ; 
without  youth,  and  followed  without  power; 
le,  though  exiled;  free,  though  in  the  Tower; 
rt,  that  reasoning,  high,  immortal  thing, 
SB  than  Jove,  and  much  above  a  king, 
alf  in  heaven — except  (what's  mighty  odd) 
f  vapours  clouds  this  demi-god. 
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TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

(o  admire,  is  all  the  art  I  know, 
ke  men  happy,  and  to  keep  them  so." 
tmdi,  dear  Murray,  needs  no  flowers  of 
9  it  in  the  very  words  of  Creech^^  [speech, 
▼anlt  of  air,  Uiis  congregated  ball, 
ntred  sun,  and  stars  that  rise  and  fall, 

m  whose  translation  of  Horace  the  two  fint  lines 


There  are,  my  friend  !  whose  philosophic  vyca 

Look  through,  and  trust  the  ruler  with  his  skies, 

To  him  commit  the  hour,  the  day,  the  yeai*, 

And  view  this  dreadful  All  without  a  fear. 

Admire  we  then  what  earth's  low  enti^ails  hold, 

Arabian  shores,  or  Indian  seas  infold  ; 

All  tlie  mad  trade  of  fools  and  slaves  for  gold  f 

Or  popularity  ?  or  stars  and  strings  1 

The  mob's  applauses,  or  the  gifts  of  kings  f 

Say  with  what  eyes  we  ought  at  courts  to  gaze. 

And  pay  the  great  our  homage  of  amaze  1 

If  w€^  the  pleasure  that  from  these  can  spring;, 
The  fear  to  want  them  is  as  weak  a  tiling : 
Whether  we  dread,  or  whether  we  desire. 
In  either  case,  believe  me,  we  admire  ; 
Whether  we  joy  or  grieve,  the  same  the  curse. 
Surprised  at  better,  or  surprised  at  worse. 
Thus  good  or  bad,  to  one  extreme  betray 
The  unbalanced  mind,  and  snatch  the  man  away ; 
For  virtue's  self  may  too  much  zeal  be  had  ; 
The  worst  of  madmen  is  a  saint  run  mad. 

Go  tlien,  and  if  you  can,  admire  the  state 
Of  beaming  diamonds,  and  reflected  plate  ; 
Procure  a  Taste  to  double  the  surprise, 
And  gaze  on  Parian  charms  with  learned  eyes  : 
Be  struck  with  bright  brocade,  or  Tyrian  dye. 
Our  birth-day  nobles'  splendid  livery. 
If  not  so  pleased,  at  council-board  rejoice. 
To  see  their  judgments  hang  upon  thy  voice  ; 
From  mom  to  night,  at  senate,  rolls,  and  hall. 
Plead  much,  read  more,  dine  late,  or  not  at  all. 
But  wherefore  all  this  labour,  all  this  strife  1 
For  fame,  for  riches,  for  a  noble  wife ! 
Shall  one  whom  nature,  learning,  birth,  conspired 
To  form,  not  to  admire,  but  be  admired, 
Sigh,  while  his  Chloe,  blind  to  wit  and  worth. 
Weds  the  rich  dulness  of  some  son  of  earth  f 
Yet  time  ennobles,  or  degrades  each  line  ; 
It  brighten'd  Cragos's,  and  may  darken  tliine  : 
And  what  is  fame  I  the  meanest  have  their  day, 
The  greatest  can  but  blaze,  and  pass  away. 
Graced  as  thou  art,  with  all  the  power  of  words, 
So  known,  so  honour'd,  at  the  house  of  lords : 
Conspicuous  scene  !  another  yet  is  nigh, 
(More  silent  far)  where  kings  and  poets  lie  ; 
Where  Murray  (long  enough  his  country's  pride) 
Shall  be  no  more  than  Tullt,  or  than  Hyde  ! 

Rack'd  with  sciatips,  martyr'd  with  the  stone, 
Will  any  mortal  let  himself  alone  1 
See  Ward  by  batter'd  beans  invited  over. 
And  desperate  misery  lays  hold  on  Dover. 
The  case  is  easier  in  the  mind's  disease  ; 
There  all  men  may  be  cured,  whene'er  they  please. 
Would  ye  be  blest  1  despise  low  joys,  low  gains  ; 
Disdain  whatever  Cornbury  disdains  ; 
Be  virtuous,  and  be  happy  for  your  pains. 

But  art  thou  one,  whom  new  opinions  sway. 
One  who  believes  as  Tindal  leads  the  way. 
Who  virtue  and  a  church  alike  disowns, 
Thinks  that  but  words,  and  this  but  brick  and  stones  1 
Fly  then,  on  all  the  wings  of  wild  desire. 
Admire  whate'er  the  maddest  can  admire. 
Is  wealth  thy  passion  ?  hence !  from  pole  to  pole. 
Where  winds  can  carry,  or  where  waves  can  roU| 
For  Indian  spices,  for  Peruvian  gold. 
Prevent  the  greedy,  and  outbid  the  bold: 
Advance  thy  golden  mountain  to  the  skies  ; 
On  the  broad  base  of  flfty  thousand  rise. 
Add  one  round  hundred,  and  (if  that's  not  fair) 
Add  fifty  more,  and  bring  it  to  a  sqiuire. 
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For,  mark  the  advantage  ;  just  so  many  score 
Will  gain  a  wife  with  half  as  many  more, 
Procure  her  beauty,  make  that  beauty  chaste. 
And  then  such  friends  —as  cannot  fail  to  last. 
A  man  of  wealth  is  dubb'd  a  man  of  worth, 
Venus  shall  give  him  form,  and  Anstis  birth. 
(Believe  me,  many  a  German  prince  is  worse, 
Who  proud  of  pedigree,  is  poor  of  purse.) 
His  wealth  brave  Timon  gloriously  confounds  ; 
Ask'd  for  a  groat,  he  gives  a  hundred  pounds  ; 
Or  if  three  ladies  like  a  luckless  play. 
Takes  the  whole  house  upon  the  poet's  day. 
Now,  in  such  exigencies  not  to  need, 
Upon  my  word  you  must  be  rich  indeed  ; 
A  noble  superfluity  it  craves. 
Not  for  yourself,  but  for  your  fools  and  knaves ; 
Something,  which  for  your  honour  they  may  cheat. 
And  which  it  much  becomes  you  to  forget. 
If  wealth  alone  then  make  and  keep  us  blest, 
Still,  still  be  getting,  never,  never  rest. 

But  if  to  power  and  place  your  passion  lie, 
If  in  the  pomp  of  life  consist  the  joy  ; 
Then  hire  a  slave,  or  (if  you  will)  a  lord 
To  do  the  honours,  and  to  give  the  word  ; 
Tell  at  your  levee,  as  the  crowds  approach. 
To  whom  to  nod,  whom  take  into  your  coach, 
Whom  honour  with  your  hand  :  to  make  remarks. 
Who  rules  in  Cornwall,  or  who  rules  in  Berks: 
"  This  may  be  troublesome,  is  near  the  chair  ; 
That  nuikes  three  members,  this  can  choose  a 
I nstnicted  thus, you  bow,  embrace,  protest,  [may  v." 
Adopt  him  son,  or  cousin  at  the  least, 
Then  turn  about,  and  laugh  at  your  own  jest. 

Or  if  your  life  be  one  continued  treat. 
If  to  live  well  means  nothing  but  to  eat ; 
Up,  up  I  cries  Gluttony,  'tis  break  of  day. 
Go  drive  the  deer,  and  drag  the  finny  prey ; 
With  hounds  and  horns  go  hunt  an  appetite — 
So  Russel  did,  but  could  not  eat  at  niglit, 
Caird  happy  dog  !  the  beggar  at  his  door, 
And  envied  thirst  and  hunger  to  the  poor 

Or  shall  we  every  decency  confound. 
Through  taverns,  stews,  and  bagnios  take  our  round. 
Go  dine  with  Chartres,  in  each  vice  outdo 
K — I's  lewd  cargo,  or  Ty — y's  crew, 
From  Latian  syrens,  French  Circaean  feasts. 
Return  well  travel'd,  and  transform'd  to  beasts. 
Or  for  a  titled  punk,  or  foreign  flame. 
Renounce  our  country,  and  degrade  our  name  1 

If,  after  all,  we  must  with  Wilmot  own. 
The  cordial  drop  of  life  is  love  alone ; 
And  Swift  cry  wisely,  "Vive  la  bagatelle  !'* 
The  man  that  loves  and  laughs,  must  sure  do  well. 
Adieu — if  this  advice  appear  the  worst, 
Even  take  the  counsel  which  I  gave  you  first : 
Or  better  precepts  if  you  can  impart. 
Why  do,  ril  follow  them  with  all  my  heart 


THE  FIRST  EPISTLE 
or  Tua 

SECOND   BOOK   OF  HORACE; 

With  this  motto  in  the  first  edition,  folio,  1737 : 

Ne  n^€am  pimgni  donahu  mumrrt. — Hoiu 


of  my  own  country.  The  author  thought  them  cooaider 
able  enouffh  to  addrc&«i  them  to  his  prince,  whom  be  paints 
with  all  the  great  aiid  fpxid  qualities  of  a  monarch  upon 
whom  the  Romans  depended  for  the  increase  of  an  abtttmtt 
empire.  But  to  make  the  poem  entirely  English,  I  wu 
willing  to  add  one  or  two  of  those  which  contribnte  to  the 
happiness  of  a  free  people^  and  are  more  consistent  with 
the  welfare  of  our  neighbours. 

This  epistle  will  show  the  learned  world  to  bare  fallen 
into  two  mistakes:  one,  that  Avffustut  weas  a  patnm  ^f 
poets  in  generai  ,•  whoreas  he  not  only  prohibited  all  \ni 
the  best  writers  to  name  him,  but  recommended  that  cars 
even  to  the  civil  magistrate:  AdmonelMtt  preetoreSt  ne 
paterentur  nomen  suutn  obsoltfUri,  Ao.  The  other,  that 
this  piece  was  only  a  general  discourse  ofpotirjf  :  wheress 
it  was  an  apology  for  the  poets^  in  order  to  render  Augutas 
more  their  patron.  Horace  here  pleada  the  cause  of  his 
contemporaries,  first,  against  the  taste  of  the  town,  whose 
humour  it  was  to  magnify  the  authors  of  the  preceding 
age ;  secondly,  against  the  court  and  nobHitjf,  who  eiM»ii- 
raged  only  the  writers  for  the  theatre;  and,  lastly,  against 
the  ewperor  himself,  who  had  conceived  them  of  little  use 
to  the  government.  He  shows  (by  a  view  of  the  piogiei 
of  learning,  and  the  change  of  taste  among  the  Romans) 
that  the  introduction  of  the  polite  arts  of  Greece  had  given 
the  writers  of  his  time  great  advantages  over  their  prede- 
cessors ;  that  their  morals  were  much  improved,  and  the 
licence  of  those  ancient  poets  restrained  ;  that  satire  and 
comedy  were  become  more  Just  and  useful ;  that  whatever 
extravagances  were  left  on  the  stage  were  owing  to  the  01 
taste  of  the  nobility ;  that  poets,  under  due  regulations, 
were  in  many  respects  us^ul  to  the  state  ;  and  concludes 
that  it  was  upon  them  the  emperor  himself  must  depend 
for  his  fame  with  posterity. 

We  may  further  learn  from  this  epistle,  that  Horaos 
made  his  court  to  this  great  prince  by  writing  with  a  decent 
freedom  toward  him,  with  a  Just  contempt  of  his  low  fla^ 
terers,  and  with  a  manly  regard  to  his  own  character. 

EPISTLE  I. 
TO  AUGUSTUSL 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  reflections  of  Horace,  and  the  Judgments  pnnsed  in 
his  epistle  to  Augustus,  seemed  so  seasonable  to  the  pre- 
Ktit  times,  that  I  could  not  help  applying  them  to  the  use 


Whtle  you,  gi*eat  patron  of  mankind  !  sustain 
The  balanced  world,  and  open  all  the  main  ; 
Your  country,  chief,  in  arms  abroad  defend. 
At  home,  with  morals,  arts,  and  laws  amend ; 
How  shall  the  muse,  from  such  a  monarch,  steal 
An  hour,  and  not  defraud  the  public  weal ! 

Edward  and  Henry,  now  the  boast  of  Fame, 
And  virtuous  Alfred,  a  more  sacred  name. 
After  a  life  of  generous  toils  endured. 
The  Gaul  subdued,  or  property  secured. 
Ambition  humbled,  mighty  cities  storm'd. 
Or  laws  establish'd,  and  the  world  reform *d  ; 
Closed  their  long  glories,  with  a  sigh,  to  find 
The  unwilling  gratitude  of  base  mankind  ! 
All  human  virtue,  to  its  latest  breath, 
Finds  Envy  never  conquered,  but  by  Death. 
The  great  Alcides,  every  labour  past. 
Had  still  this  monster  to  subdue  at  last. 
Sure  fate  of  ali,  beneath  whose  rising  ray 
Each  star  of  meaner  merit  fades  away  ! 
Oppressed  we  feel  the  beam  directly  beat. 
Those  suns  of  glory  please  not  till  they  set 

To  thee,  the  world  its  present  homage  pays, 
The  harvest  early,  but  mature  the  praise  : 
Great  friend  of  liberty  I  in  kingg  a  name 
Above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame  : 
Whose  word  is  truth,  as  sacred  and  revered. 
As  Heaven's  own  oracles  from  altars  heard. 
Wonder  of  kings  !  like  whom,  to  mortal  eyes 
None  e'er  has  risen,  and  none  e'er  shall  rise. 
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t  in  one  instance,  be  it  yet  confess'd 
people,  Sir,  are  partial  in  the  rest : 
o  all  living  worth  except  your  o^tb, 
drocates  for  folly  dead  and  gone. 
rs,  like  coins,  grow  dear  as  they  grow  old  ; 
tie  rust  we  value,  not  the  gold. 
er*s  worst  ribaldry  is  learned  by  rote, 
eastly  Skclton  ^  Heads  of  Houses  quote  : 
kes  no  language  but  the  Fairy  Queen  ; 
k  will  fight  for  Christ's  Kirk  of  the  Green  3  ; 
ach  true  Briton  is  to  Ben  so  civil, 
ears  the  Muses  met  him  at  the  Devil '. 
ngh  justly  Greece  her  eldest  sons  admires, 
should  not  we  be  wiser  than  our  aires ! 
fry  public  virtue  we  excel  ; 
lild,  we  paint,  we  sing,  we  dance  as  well, 
earned  Athens  to  our  art  must  stoop, 
she  behold  us  tumbling  through  a  hoop, 
ime  improve  our  wit  as  well  as  wine, 
;  what  age  a  poet  grows  divine  ? 
we,  or  ^all  we  not,  account  him  so, 
lied,  perhaps,  a  hundred  years  ago  1 
11  dispute ;  and  fix  the  year  precise 
British  bards  begin  to  immortalise  1 
^ho  lasts  a  century  can  have  no  flaw, 
.  that  wit  a  classic,  good  in  law." 
pose  he  wants  a  year,  will  you  compound  ! 
hall  we  deem  him  ancient,  right,  and  sound, 
mn  to  all  eternity  at  once, 
lety-nine,  a  modem  and  a  dunce  ! 
''e  shall  not  quarrel  for  a  year  or  two  ; 
urtesy  of  England,  he  may  do.** 
;n,  by  the  rule  that  made  the  horse-tail  bare, 
k  out  year  by  year,  as  hair  by  hair, 
aelt  down  ancients  like  a  heap  of  snow : 
!  you,  to  measure  merits,  look  in  Stowe, 
stimating  authors  by  the  year, 
w  a  garland  only  on  a  bier, 
kspeare,  (whom  you  and  every  playhouse  bill 
the  divine,  the  matchless,  what  you  will) 
&in,  not  glory,  wing'd  liis  roving  flight, 
Tew  immortal  in  his  own  despite. 
>ld  and  poor,  as  httle  scem'd  to  heed 
fe  to  come,  in  every  poct*s  creed. 
Qow  reads  Cowley  I  if  he  pleases  yet, 
oral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit : 
t  his  epic,  nay  Pindaric  art  *, 
:ill  I  love  the  language  of  his  heart, 
et  surely,  surely,  these  were  famous  men  ! 
boy  but  hears  the  sayings  of  old  Ben  ! 
debates  where  critics  bear  a  part, 
le  but  nods,  and  talks  of  Jonson's  art, 
akapeare*8  nature,  and  of  Cowley's  wit ; 
3eaumont*8  judgment  check'd  what  Fletcher 
Ihadwell  hasty,  Wycherley  was  slow* ;  [writ 
or  the  passions^  Southeme  sure  and  Rowe. 

ilton,  poet  laureat  to  Henry  VIIL,  a  volume  of  whose 

has  been  lat4>ly  reprinted,  consisting  almost  wholly 

dry,  obscenity,  and  scurrilous  langungu 

lallad  made  by  a  king  of  Scotland. 

s  Devil  Tavern,  where  Boi  Jonsou  held  his  Poetical 

ilch  has  mach  more  merit  than  his  epic,  but  very 
the  character  as  well  as  numbers  of  Pindar, 
thing  was  lese  true  than  this  particular:  but  the 
pamRTsph  has  a  mixture  of  irony,  and  must  not 
her  be  taken  for  Horace's  oh-u  Judgment,  only  the 
m  chat  of  the  pretenders  to  criticism :  in  some  things 
in  others  wrong ;  as  he  tells  us  in  his  answer, — 

ardom  vulfus  rectum  videt :  est  ubi  peccat."— Hoa. 


These,  only  these,  support  the  crowded  stage, 
From  eldest  Hey  wood  down  to  Gibber's  age." 

All  this  may  be  ;  the  people's  voice  is  odd. 
It  is,  and  it  is  not,  the  voice  of  God. 
To  Gammer  Gurton  *  if  it  give  the  ba}'8. 
And  yet  deny  the  Careless  Husband  praise. 
Or  say  our  fathers  never  broke  a  rule  ; 
Why  then,  I  say,  the  public  is  a  fool. 
But  let  them  own,  that  greater  faults  than  we 
They  had,  and  greater  virtues,  V\\  amxee. 
Spenser  himself  affects  the  obsolete. 
And  Sidney's  verse  halts  ill  on  Roman  feet : 
Milton's  strong  pinion  now  not  heaven  can  bound, 
Now  serpent-like,  in  prose  he  sweeps  the  ground. 
In  quibbles,  angel  and  archangel  join. 
And  God  the  Father  turns  a  school-divine. 
Not  that  I'd  lop  the  beauties  from  his  book. 
Like  slashing  Bentley  with  his  desperate  hook, 
Or  damn  all  Sliakspeare,  like  the  affected  fool 
At  court,  who  Imtes  whate'er  he  read  at  schooL 

But  for  the  wits  of  either  Cliarles's  days. 
The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease  ; 
Sprat,  Carew,  Sedley,  and  a  hundred  more, 
(Like  twinkling  stars  the  miscellanies  o'er) 
One  simile,  that  solitary  shines 
In  tho  di*y  desert  of  a  thousand  lines. 
Or  lengthen'd  thought  that  gleams  through  many 
Has  sanctified  whole  poems  for  an  age.      [a  page, 
I  lose  my  p«itience,  and  I  own  it  too. 
When  works  are  censured,  not  ns  bad  but  new  ; 
While  if  our  elders  break  all  reason's  laws. 
These  fools  dcm.and  not  pardon,  but  applause. 

On  Avon's  bank,  where  flowers  eternal  blow, 
If  1  but  ask,  if  any  weed  can  grow  I 
One  tragic  sentence  if  I  dare  deride 
Which  Betterton's  grave  action  dignified, 
Or  well-mouth 'd  Booth  with  emphasis  proclaims^ 
(Though  but,  perliaps,  a  muster-roll  of  names^) 
How  will  our  fathers  rise  up  in  a  rage. 
And  swear  all  shame  is  lost  in  George's  age  ! 
You'd  think  no  fools  disgraced  the  former  reign, 
Did  not  some  grave  examples  yet  remain, 
Who  scorn  a  lad  should  teach  his  father  skill. 
And,  having  once  been  wrong,  will  be  so  still. 
He,  who  to  seem  more  deep  than  you  or  I, 
Extols  old  bards,  or  Merlin's  prophecy. 
Mistake  him  not ;  he  envies,  not  admires. 
And  to  debase  the  sons,  exalts  the  sires. 
Had  ancient  times  conspired  to  disallow 
What  then  was  new,  what  had  been  ancient  now  t 
Or  what  remain'd,  so  worthy  to  be  read 
By  learned  critics,  of  the  mighty  dead  ! 

In  days  of  ease,  when  now  the  weary  sword 
Was  sheatlied,  and  luxury  with  Charles  restored ; 
In  every  taste  of  foreign  courts  improved, 
"  All,  by  the  king's  example,  lived  and  loved  •." 
Then  peers  grew  proud  in  horsemanship  to  excel  •, 
Newmarket's  glory  rose,  as  Britain's  fell ; 
The  soldier  breathed  the  gallantries  of  France, 
And  every  flowery  courtier  writ  romance. 

*  A  piece  of  very  low  humour ;  one  of  the  first  printed 
plays  in  English,  and  therefore  much  valued  by  some  anti- 
quaries. 

f  An  absurd  custom  of  several  actors  to  pronounce  with 
emphasis  the  mere  proper  names  of  Greeks  or  Romans, 
which  (as  they  cull  it)  Jill  the  mouth  of  the  player. 

*  A  vc^^e  of  the  Lord  f^nsdownc. 

*  The  Duke  of  Ncwcastle'H  book  of  Ilnrsomanihip ;  tfic 
romance  of  Parthenissa,  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery;  and  moat 
of  the  French  romances  translated  by  persons  qf  quality 


i 


no 
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Then  nuirble,  soften 'd  into  life,  grew  warm, 
And  yielding  metal  flow'd  to  human  form  : 
Lely  on  animated  canvas  stole 
The  sleepy  eye,  that  spoke  the  melting  soul. 
No  wonder  then,  when  all  was  love  and  aport. 
The  willing  muses  were  debauch'd  at  court : 
On  each  enervate  string  they  taught  the  note  > 
To  pant,  or  tremble  through  a  eunuch's  throat. 

But  Britain,  changeful  as  a  child  at  play, 
Now  calls  in  princes,  and  now  turns  away. 
Now  Whig,  now  Tory,  what  we  loved  we  hate  ; 
Now  all  for  pleasure,  now  for  church  and  state  ; 
Now  for  prerogative,  and  now  for  laws  ; 
Effects  unhappy  !  from  a  noble  cause. 

Time  was,  a  sober  Englishman  would  knock 
His  servants  up,  and  rise  by  five  o'clock. 
Instruct  his  family  in  every  rule. 
And  send  his  wife  to  church,  his  son  to  school. 
To  worship  like  his  fathers,  was  his  care  ; 
To  teach  their  frugal  virtues  to  his  heir  ; 
To  prove,  that  luxury  could  never  hold  ; 
And  place,  on  good  security,  his  gold. 
Now  times  are  changed,  and  one  poetic  itch 
Has  seized  the  court  and  city,  poor  and  rich  : 
Sons,  sires,  and  grandsires,  all  will  wear  the  bays. 
Our  wives  read  Milton,  and  our  daughters  pUys, 
To  theatres,  and  to  rehearsals  throng. 
And  all  our  grace  at  table  is  a  song. 
I,  who  so  oft  renounce  the  muses,  lie, 

Not 's  self  e'er  tells  more  fibs  than  I ; 

When  sick  of  muse,  or  follies  we  deplore. 
And  promise  our  best  friends  to  rhyme  no  more  ; 
We  wake  next  morning  in  a  raging  fit. 
And  call  for  pen  and  ink  to  show  our  wit. 

He  served  a  'prenticeship,  who  sets  up  shop  ; 
Ward'  try'd  on  puppies,  and  the  poor,  his  drop  ; 
Even  Radcliff's  doctors  travel  first  to  France, 
Nor  dare  to  practise  till  they've  leam'd  to  daiice. 
Who  builds  a  bridge  that  never  drove  a  pile ! 
(Should    Ripley  venture,  all    the  world  would 

smile^ 
But  those  who  cannot  write,  and  those  who  can, 
All  rhyme,  and  scrawl,  and  scribble,  to  a  man. 

Yet,  sir,  reflect,  the  mischief  is  not  great ; 
These  madmen  never  hurt  the  church  or  state  : 
Sometimes  the  folly  benefits  mankind  ; 
And  rarely  avarice  taints  the  tuneful  mind. 
Allow  him  but  his  plaything  of  a  pen. 
He  ne'er  rebels,  or  plots,  like  other  men  : 
Flight  of  cashiers,  or  mobs,  he'll  never  mind  ; 
And  knows  no  losses  while  the  muse  is  kind. 
To  cheat  a  friend,  or  ward,  he  leaves  to  Peter  ; 
The  good  man  heaps  up  nothing  but  mere  metre, 
Enjo^'s  his  garden  and  his  book  in  quiet ; 
And  then  a  perfect  hermit  in  his  diet. 

Of  little  use  the  man  you  may  suppose. 
Who  says  in  verse  what  others  say  in  prose  ; 
Yet  let  me  show,  a  poet's  of  some  weight. 
And  (though  no  soldier^)  useful  to  the  state. 

1  The  Siege  of  Rhodes,  by  Sir  William  Davenant,  the 
first  opera  sung  In  England. 

*  A  famous  empiric,  whose  pill  and  drop  had  aeTeral 
surprising  effects,  and  were  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of 
writing  and  conversation  at  this  time. 

s  Horaoe  had  not  acquitted  himself  much  to  bis  credit 
in  thia  capacity  (non  bene  relicta  parmula)  in  the  battle  of 
Philippi.  It  is  manifest  he  alludes  to  himself  in  this  whole 
account  of  the  poet's  character,  but  witli  an  intermixture 
of  irony :  VivH  siliquit  et  pane  secundo,  has  a  relation  to 
his  epicurism :  Ot  Unerum  pueri,  is  ridicule.    The  nobler 


What  will  a  child  learn  sooner  than  a  Boog  ! 
What  better  teach  a  foreigner  the  tongue  ! 
What's  long  or  short,  each  accent  whexe  to  p]jM8| 
And  speak  m  public  with  some  sort  of  grace. 
I  scarce  can  think  him  such  a  worthleaa  thin^ 
Unless  he  praise  some  monster  of  a  king  ; 
Or  virtue,  or  religion  turn  to  sporty 
To  please  a  lewd,  or  unbelieving  court. 

Unhappy  Dryden  ! In  all  Charles's  days, 

Roscommon  only  boasts  unspotted  bays  ; 
And  in  our  own  (excuse  some  courtly  stains) 
No  whiter  page  tnan  Addison  remains. 
He,  from  the  taste  obscene  reclaims  our  yoathj 
And  sets  the  passions  on  the  side  of  truth. 
Forms  the  sou  bosom  with  the  gentlest  art. 
And  pours  each  human  virtue  in  the  heart. 
Let  Ireland  tell,  how  wit  upheld  her  cause. 
Her  trade  supported,  and  supplied  her  laws  ; 
And  leave  on  Swift  this  grateful  verse  engraved, 
'*  The  riffhts  a  court  attack'd,  a  poet  saved." 
Behold  the  hand  that  wrought  a  nation's  core, 
Stretch'd  to  reUeve  the  idiot  and  the  poor*, 
Proud  vice  to  brand,  or  injured  worth  adorn, 
And  stretch  the  ray  to  ages  yet  unborn. 
Not  but  there  are,  who  merit  other  palms ; 
Hopkins  and  Sternhold  glad  the  heart  with  psalms : 
The  boys  and  girls  whom  charity  maintains. 
Implore  your  help  in  these  pathetic  strains  : 
How  could  devotion  touch  the  country  pews, 
Unless  the  Grods  bestow 'd  a  proper  muse  ! 
Verse  cheers  their  leisure,  verse  assists  Uieir  work, 
Verse  prays  for  peace,  or  sings  down  pope  and  Turk. 
The  silenced  preacher  yiel&  to  potent  strain. 
And  feels  that  grace  his  prayer  besought  in  vain  ; 
The  blessing  thrills  through  all  the  labouring  throng. 
And  Heaven  is  won  by  violence  of  song. 

Our  rural  ancestors,  with  little  blest. 
Patient  of  labour  when  the  end  was  rcast. 
Indulged  the  day  that  housed  their  annual  grain, 
With  feasts,  and  offerings,  and  a  thankful  strain : 
The  joy  their  wives,  their  sons,  and  servants  thtntf 
Ease  of  their  toil,  and  partners  of  their  care : 
The  laugh,  the  jest,  attendants  on  the  bowl, 
Smoothed  every  brow,  and  open'd  every  soul : 
With  growing  years  the  pleasing  licence  grew. 
And  taunts  alternate  innocently  flew. 
But  times  corrupt,  and  Nature,  ill-inclined. 
Produced  the  point  that  left  a  sting  behind ; 
Till  friend  with  friend,  and  families  at  strife. 
Triumphant  malice  raged  through  private  life. 
Who  felt  the  wrong,  or  fear'd  it,  took  the  alann, 
Appeal'd  to  law,  and  justice  lent  her  arm. 
At  length,  by  wholesome  dread  of  statutes  bound, 
The  poets  leam'd  to  please,  and  not  to  wound: 
Most  warp'd  to  flattery's  side  ;  but  some,  more  nio^ 
Preserved  the  freedom, -and  forbore  the  vice. 
Hence  satire  rose,  that  just  the  medium  hit. 
And  heals  with  morals  what  it  hurts  with  wit 

We  conquer'd  France,  but  felt  our  captive's 
charms; 
Her  arts  victorious  triumph'd  o'er  our 


oflBce  of  a  poet  follows :  Torqxiet  ab  obtcamU — Mox  eUam 
pectus— 'Recle  facta  r^/ert,  Sjfc,  which  the  imitator  has 
applied  where  he  thinks  it  more  due  than  to  himsdf.  He 
hopes  to  be  pardoned,  if,  as  he  is  sincerely  inclined  to  praise 
what  deser>-e8  to  be  praised,  he  arraigns  what  desenreB  to 
be  arraigned,  in  the  210.  211.  and  212th  verses. 

*  A  foundation  for  the  maintenance  of  idiots,  and  a  ftod 
for  assisting  the  poor,  by  lending  small  sums  of  monsgroB 
demand. 
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i  to  soft  refinements  less  a  foe, 
■ew  polite,  and  numbers  Ieam*d  to  flow, 
r  was  smooth  >  ;  but  Drydeu  taught  to  jom 
irying  Terse,  the  full  resounding  line, 
ng  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine, 
h  still  some  traces  of  our  rustic  vein, 
>lay-foot  verse,  remained,  and  will  remain, 
rery  late,  correctness  grew  our  care, 
the  tired  Nation  breathed  from  civil  war. 
Racine,  and  Comeille's  noble  fire, 
1  us  that  France  had  something  to  admire, 
it  the  tragic  spirit  was  our  own, 
ill  in  Shakspeare,  fair  in  Otway  shone  : 
tway  fail'd  to  polish  or  refine, 
uent  Shakspeare  scarce  effaced  a  line. 
x>pious  Dryden  wanted,  or  forgot, 
St  and  greatest  art,  the  art  to  blot. 
le  doubt,  if  equal  pains,  or  equal  fire 
lunble  muse  of  comedy  require, 
known  images  of  life,  1  guess 
.hour  greater,  as  the  indulgence  less. 
ie  how  seldom  even  the  best  succeed  : 
le  if  Congreve's  fools  are  fools  indeed! 
pert,  low  dialogue  has  Farquhar  writ ! 
ran  wants  grace,  who  never  wanted  wit ! 
age  how  loosely  does  Astrea'  tread, 
'airly  puts  all  characters  to  bed ! 
lie  Gibber,  how  he  breaks  tlie  la\%'s, 
kke  poor  Pinky  eat  with  vast  applause ! 
U  their  purse,  our  poets'  work  is  done, 
to  them,  by  pathos  or  by  pun. 
ou !  whom  vanity's  light  bark  conveys 
jne's  mad  voyage  by  the  wind  of  praise, 
what  a  shifting  gale  your  course  you  ply, 
rer  sunk  too  low,  or  borne  too  high  I 
[>ants  for  glory  finds  but  short  repose, 
ath  revives  him,  or  a  breath  overthrows, 
ell  the  stage  1  if  just  as  thrives  the  play, 
lly  bard  grows  fat,  or  falls  away, 
re  still  remains,  to  mortify  a  wit, 
lany-headed  monster  of  the  pit : 
ieless,  worthless,  and  unhonour'd  crowd ; 
to  disturb  tlieir  betters  mighty  proud, 
ring  their  sticks  before  ten  lines  are  spoke, 
>r  the  farce,  the  Bear,  or  the  Black-joke, 
dear  delight  to  Britons  farce  affords  I 
the  taste  of  mobs,  but  now  of  lords : 
•,  that  eternal  wanderer,  which  flies 
heads  to  ears,  and  now  from  ears  to  eyes.) 
lay  stands  still ;  damn  action  and  discourse, 
fly  the  scenes,  and  enter  foot  and  horse  ; 
nts  on  pageants,  in  long  order  drawn, 
,  heralds,  bishops,  ermine,  gold,  and  lawn ; 
hampion  too !  and,  to  complete  the  jest, 
dward's  armour  beams  on  Gibber's  breast', 
laughter  sure  Democritus  had  died, 
le  beheld  an  audience  gape  so  wide, 
iar  or  elephant  be  e'er  so  white, 
eople,  sure,  the  people  are  the  sight ! 

.  Waller,  about  this  time,  with  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 

idolpbixi,  and  others,  translated  the  Pompey   of 

lie,  and  the  more  correct  French  poets  began  to  be 

itation. 

lame  taken  by  Mrs.  Behn,  authoress  of  several  ob- 

tlays,  Ac. 

e  coronation  of  Henry  YUL  and  Q,aeen  Anne  Boleyn, 

eh  the  playhouses  vied  with  each  other  to  represent 

pomp  of  a  coronation.    In  this  noble  contention  the 

r  of  one  of  the  kings  of  England  was  borrowed  from 

wcr,  to  dress  the  champion. 


Ah  luckless  poet !  stretch  thy  lungs  and  roar, 
That  bear  or  elephant  shall  heed  thee  more ; 
While  all  its  throats  the  gallery  extends, 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  pit  ascends  I 
Loud  as  the  wolves,  on  Orcas'  stormy  steep  % 
Howl  to  the  roarings  of  the  Northern  deep. 
Such  is  the  shout,  the  long-applauding  note. 
At  Quin's  high  plume,  or  Oldfield's  petticoat ; 
Or  when  from  court  a  birth-day  suit  bestow'd. 
Sinks  the  lost  actor  in  the  tawdry  load. 
Booth  enters, — hark  I  the  universal  peal ! 
^  But  has  he  spoken  1 "     Not  a  syllable. 
''What  shook   the  stage,  and  made  the  people 

stare  1" 
Gate's  long  wig,  flower'd  gown,  and  laequer'd 
chair. 

Yet,  lest  you  think  I  rally  more  than  teach. 
Or  praise  malignly  arts  I  cannot  reach. 
Let  me  for  once  presume  to  instruct  the  times, 
To  know  the  poet  from  the  man  of  rhymes : 
'Tis  he,  who  gives  my  breast  a  thousand  pains, 
Gan  make  me  feel  each  passion  that  he  feigns  ; 
Enrage,  compose,  with  more  than  magic  art, 
With  pity,  and  with  terror,  tear  mv  heart; 
And  snatch  me,  o'er  the  earth,  or  through  the  air^ 
To  Thebes,  to  Athens,  when  he  will,  and  where. 

But  not  this  part  of  the  poetic  state. 
Alone,  deserves  the  favour  of  the  great : 
Think  of  those  authors,  sir,  who  would  rely 
More  on  a  reader's  sense  than  gazer's  eye. 
Or  who  shall  wander  where  the  muses  sing ! 
Who  climb  their  mountain,  or  who  taste  their 
How  shall  we  fill  a  library »  with  wit,       [spring ! 
When  Merlin's  Gave  ®  is  half-unfinish'd  yet ! 

My  liege  I  why  writers  little  claim  your  thought, 
I  guess  ;  and,  with  their  leave,  will  tell  the  fai^t: 
We  poets  are  (u|)ou  a  poet's  word) 
Of  all  mankind,  the  creatures  most  absurd : 
The  season,  when  to  come,  and  when  to  go. 
To  sing,  or  cease  to  sing,  we  never  know  ; 
And  if  we  will  recite  nine  hours  in  tc-n, 
You  lose  your  patience,  just  like  other  men. 
Then  too  we  hurt  ourselves,  when  to  defend 
A  single  verse,  we  quarrel  with  a  friend  ; 
Repeat  unask'd  ;  lament,  the  wit's  too  fine 
For  vulgar  eyes,  and  point  out  every  line. 
But  most,  when  straining  with  too  weak  a  wing. 
We  needs  will  write  epistles  to  the  king  ; 
And  from  the  moment  we  oblige  the  town. 
Expect  a  place,  or  pension  from  the  crown ; 
Or  dubb'd  historians  by  express  command, 
To  enrol  your  triumphs  o'er  the  seas  and  land. 
Be  call'd  to  court  to  plan  some  work  divine. 
As  once  for  Louis,  Boileau  and  Racine. 

Yet  think,  great  sir  !  (so  many  virtues  shown) 
Ah  think,  what  poet  best  may  make  them  known  I 
Or  choose  at  least  some  minister  of  grace. 
Fit  to  bestow  the  laureat's  weighty  place. 

Gharles,  to  late  times  to  be  transmitted  fair, 
Assign'd  his  figure  to  Bernini's  care ; 
And  great  Nassau  to  Kneller's  hand  decreed 
To  fix  him  graceful  on  the  bounding  steed ; 
So  well  in  paint  and  stone  they  judged  of  merit: 
But  kings  in  wit  may  want  discerning  spirit. 

4  The  farthest  northern  promontory  of  Scotlxmd,  opposite 
to  the  Orcades. 

^  Munus  Apolline  dignum.  The  Palatine  Library,  then 
building  by  Augustus. 

•  A  building  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  RichmODd,  whno 
is  a  small  but  choice  collection  of  books. 
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IMITATIONS  OF  HORACE. 


The  hero  William,  and  the  martyr  Charles, 

One    knighted    Blackmore,    and    one    pensioned 

Quarles ; 
Which  made  old  Ben  and  surly  Dennis  swear, 
**  No  lord's  anointed,  but  a  Russian  bear." 
Not  with  such  majesty,  such  bold  relief. 
The  forms  august,  of  king,  or  con(iuering  chief. 
E'er  sweird  on  marble  ;  as  in  verse  have  shined 
(In  polish*d  verse)  the  manners  and  the  mind. 
Oh  I  could  I  mount  on  the  Mseonian  wing, 
Ycmr  arms,  your  actions,  your  repose  to  sing  I 
What  seas  you   traversed,  and  what  fields  you 

fought ! 
Your  country's  peace,  how  oft,  how  dearly  bought! 
How  barbarous  rage  subsided  at  your  word. 
And    nations   wonder'd   while  they  dropp'd  the 

sword! 
How,  when  you  nodded,  o'er  the  land  and  deep. 
Peace  stole  her  wing,  and  wrapt  the  world  in  sleep ; 
Till  earth's  extremes  your  mediation  own, 
And  Asia's  tyrants  tremble  at  your  throne — 
But  verse,  alas !  your  majesty  disdains ; 
And  I'm  not  used  to  panegjTic  strains  : 
The  zeal  of  fools  offends  at  any  time. 
But  most  of  all,  the  zeal  of  fools  in  rhyme. 
Besides,  a  fate  attends  on  all  I  write, 
That  when  I  aim  at  praise,  they  say  I  bite. 
A  vile  encomium  doubly  ridicules  : 
There's  nothing  blackens  like  the  ink  of  fools. 
If  true,  a  woful  likeness  ;  and  if  lies, 
"  Praise  undeserved  is  scandal  in  disguise  :'* 
Well  may  he  blunh,  who  gives  it,  or  receives ; 
And  when  I  flatter,  let  my  dirty  leaves 
(Like  journals,  odes,  and  such  forgotten  things 
As  EuHdfU,  Philips,  Settle,  writ  of  kings) 
Clothe  spice,  line  trunks,  or  fluttering  in  a  row, 
Befringe  the  rails  of  Bedlam  and  Soho. 


THE  SECOND  EPISTLE 

or  THK 

SECOND    BOOK    OF    HORACE. 


Dear  Colonel, Codh a m's  and  your  countr)''s  friend ! 
You  love  a  verse,  take  such  as  I  can  send. 
A  Frenchman  comes,  presents  you  with  his  boy, 
Bows  and  begins — "  This  lad,  sir,  is  of  Blois »  : 
Observe  his  shape  how  clean !  his  locks  how  curl'd  1 
My  only  son,  I'd  have  him  see  the  world : 
His  French  is  pure ;  his  voice  too — you  shall  hear. 
Sir,  he's  your  slave,  for  twenty  pound  a-year. 
Mere  wax  as  yet,  you  fashion  him  with  ease, 
Your  barber,  cook,  upholsterer,  what  you  please  : 
A  perfect  genius  at  an  opera-song — 
To  say  too  much,  might  do  my  honour  wrong. 
Take  him  with  all  his  virtues,  on  my  word ; 
His  whole  ambition  was  to  serve  a  lord ; 
But,  sir,  to  you,  with  what  would  I  not  part  t 
Tho'  faith,  I  fear,  'twill  break  his  mother's  heart. 
Once  (and  but  once)  I  caught  him  in  a  lie, 
And  then,  unwhipp'd,  he  had  the  grace  to  cry : 
The  fault  he  has  1  fairly  shall  reveal, 
(Could  you  o'crlook  but  that)  it  is,  to  steal." 

If,  after  this,  you  took  the  grncelcss  lad. 
Could  you  complain,  my  friend,  he  proved  so  bad  ? 

1  A  U)wn  in  Beaucc,  where  the  French  touguo  itt  spoken 
In  great  piu-ity. 


Faith,  in  such  case,  if  vou  should  prosecnte, 
I  think  Sir  Godfrey*  should  decide  the  suit ; 
Who  sent  the  thief  that  stole  the  cash  away, 
And  punish 'd  him  that  put  it  in  bis  way. 

Consider  then,  and  judge  me  in  this  light ; 
I  told  you  when  I  went,  I  could  not  write  ; 
You  said  the  same  ;  and  are  yon  diBContent 
With  laws,  to  which  you  gave  your  own  assent  1 
Nay,  worse,  to  ask  for  verse  at  such  a  time  ! 
D\e  think  me  good  for  nothing  but  to  rhyme  1 

In  Anna's  wars,  a  soldier  poor  and  old 
Had  dearly  eam'd  a  little  purse  of  gold  : 
Tired  with  a  tedious  march,  one  luckless  nighty 
He  slept,  poor  dog  !  and  lost  it,  to  a  doit. 
This  put  the  man  in  such  a  desperate  mind. 
Between  revenge,  and  grief,  and  hunger,  join'd, 
Against  the  foe,  himself,  and  all  mankind. 
He  leap'd  the  trenches,  scaled  a  castle  wall. 
Tore  down  a  standard,  took  the  fort  and  all. 
**  Prodigious  well :"  his  great  commander  cried, 
Gave  him  much  praise,  and  some  reward  beside. 
Next  pleased  his  excellence  a  town  to  batter ; 
(Its  name  I  know  not,  and  'tis  no  great  noatter) 
**  Go  on,  my  friend,  (he  cried)  see  yonder  walls! 
Advance  and  conquer  !  go  where  glory  calls  ! 
More  honours,  more  rewards,  attend  the  brave." 
Don't  you  remember  what  reply  he  gave  f 
^  D'ye  think  me,  noble  general,  such  a  sot  I 
Let  him  take  castles  who  has  ne'er  a  groat." 

Bred  up  at  home,  full  early  I  begun 
To  read  in  Greek  the  wrath  of  Peleus'  son. 
Besides,  my  father  taught  me  from  a  lad. 
The  better  art  to  know  the  good  from  bad : 
(And  Uttle  sure  imported  to  remove. 
To  hunt  for  truth  in  Maudlin's  learned  groTe.) 
But  knottier  points  we  knew  not  half  so  welU 
Deprived  us  soon  of  our  paternal  cell ; 
And  certain  laws,  by  sufferers  thought  unjust, 
Denied  all  posts  of  profit  or  of  trust : 
Hopes  after  hopes  of  pious  papists  fail'd. 
While  mighty  William's  thundering  arm  prevail  (L 
For  right  hereditary  tax'd  and  fined, 
He  stuck  to  poverty  with  peace  of  mind  ; 
And  me,  the  muses  help'd  to  undergo  it ; 
Convict  a  papist  he,  and  I  a  poet. 
But,  (thanks  to  Homer)  since  I  live  and  thrive^ 
Indebted  to  no  prince  or  peer  alive. 
Sure  I  should  want  the  care  of  ten  Monroes, 
If  I  would  scribble,  rather  than  repose. 

Years  following  years, steal  something  everyday, 
At  last  they  ftteal  us  from  ourselves  away  ; 
In  one  our  frolics,  one  amusements  end. 
In  one  a  mistress  drops,  in  one  a  friend  : 
This  subtle  thief  of  life,  this  paltry  time. 
What  will  it  leave  me,  if  it  snatch  my  rhyme  1 
If  every  wheel  of  that  unwearied  mill, 
That  tum'd  ten  thousand  verses,  now  stands  still  1 

But  after  all,  what  would  you  have  me  do  i 
When  out  of  twenty  I  can  please  not  two  ; 
When  this  heroics  only  deinis  to  praise. 
Sharp  satire  that,  and  that  Pindaric  lays  t 
One  likes  the  pheasant's  wing,  and  one  the  leg ; 
The  vulgar  boil,  the  learned  roast  an  egg  ; 
Hard  task  !  to  hit  the  palate  of  such  guests, 
When  Oldfield  loves,  what  Dartineuf  detests. 

But  grant  I  may  relapse,  for  want  of  grace^ 
Again  to  rhyme  ;  can  London  be  tlie  place  ! 

*  An  eminent  Justice  of  peace,  who  decided  much  m  ttio 
manner  of  Sancho  Poncha. 
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there  his  muse,  or  self,  or  soul  attends^ 

>wds,  and  courts,  law,  business,  feasts,  and 

unsel  sends  to  execute  a  deed  :       [friends ! 

t  begs  me  I  will  hear  him  read  : 

lace-yard,  at  nine  you'll  find  me  there — 

I  for  certain,  sir,  in  Bloomsbury-square — 

i  the  lords,  at  twelve,  my  cause  comes  on — 

's  a  rehearsal,  sir,  exact  at  one. — 

)Ut  a  wit  can  study  in  the  streets, 

aiae  his  mind  above  the  mob  he  meets." 

lite  so  well,  however,  as  one  ought ; 

kney-coach  may  chance  to  spoil  a  thought ; 

len  a  nodding  beam,  or  pig  of  lead« 

nows,  may  hurt  the  very  ablest  head. 

you  not  seen,  at  Guildhall's  narrow  passy 

Idermen  dispute  it  with  an  ass  1 

eers  give  way,  exalted  as  they  are, 

to  their  own  s-r-v-nce  in  a  car  I 

lofty  poet  1  and  in  such  a  crowd, 

tiy  sonorous  verse — but  not  aloud. 

to  grottoes  and  to  groves  we  nm, 

e  and  silence,  every  muse's  son : 

nore  himself,  for  any  grand  effort, 

I  drink  and  doze  at  Tooting  or  Earl's-court^ 

hall  1  rhyme  in  this  eternal  roar  ! 

natch  the  bards  whom  none  e'er  match'd 

?fore ! 

man,  who  stretch'd  in  Isis'  calm  retreat, 
>ks  and  study  gives  seven  years  complete, 
(trew'd  with  learned  dust,  his  nightcap  on, 
Iks,  an  object  new  beneath  the  son  1 
)^*s  flock  round  him,  and  the  people  stare  : 
r,  so  mute  !  some  statue  you  would  swear, 
from  its  pedestal  to  take  the  air  I 
ere,  while  town,  and  court,  and  city  roars, 
mobs,  and  duns,  and  soldiers,  at  their  doors ; 
[,  in  London,  act  this  idle  part  1 
ising  songs,  for  fools  to  get  by  heart  I 

Temple  late  two  brother  Serjeants  saw, 
leem'd  each  other  oracles  of  law  ; 
squal  talents,  these  congenial  souls, 
ll'd  the  £xchequer,and  one  stunn'd  the  Rolls; 
lad  a  gravity  would  make  you  split, 
look  his  head  at  Murray,  as  a  wit. 
j»,  sir,  your  law," — and  **  Sir, your  eloquence," 
«,  Co  wper's  manner," — and  "  Yours,  Talbot's 
•nse." 
s  we  dispose  of  all  poetic  merit, 

Milton's  genius,  and  mine  Homer's  spirit, 
bbald  Shakspcarc,  and  he'll  swear  the  Nine, 
fibber  !  never  match'd  one  ode  of  thine. 

how  we  strut  tlirough  Merlin's  Cave,  to  see 
cts  there,  but  Stephen,  you,  and  me. 
with  respect  behind,  while  we  at  ease 
i  laurel  crowns,  and  take  what  names  we 
ease. 

icar  Tibullus !"  if  that  will  not  do, 
ne  be  Horace,  and  be  Ovid  you  : 
n  content,  allow  me  Dryden's  strains, 
on  shall  rise  up  Otway  for  your  pains." 
do  I  suffer,  much,  to  keep  in  peace 
?alous,  waspish,  wrong-head,  rhyming  race ; 
mch  must  flatter,  if  the  whim  should  bite, 
irt  applause  by  printing  what  I  write  : 
t  the  fit  pass  o'er,  I'm  wise  enough 
p  my  ears  to  their  confounded  stuff, 
ain,  bad  rhymers  all  mankind  reject, 
reat  themselves  with  most  profound  respect ; 

'  Two  villages  within  a  few  miles  uf  London. 


'Tis  to  small  purpose  that  you  hold  your  tongue^ 
Each  praised  within,  is  happy  all  day  long. 
But  how  severely  with  themselves  proceed 
The  men,  who  write  such  verse  as  we  can  read  t 
Their  own  strict  judges,  not  a  word  they  spare 
That  wants  or  force,  or  light,  or  weight,  or  care, 
Howe'er  unwillingly  it  quits  its  place. 
Nay,  though  at  court  (perhaps)  it  may  find  grace : 
Such  theyul  degrade  ;  and  sometimes,  in  its  steady 
In  downright  cmarity  revive  the  dead  ; 
Mark  where  a  bold  expressive  phrase  appears, 
Bright  through  the  rubbish  of  some  hundred  years; 
Command  old  words  that  long  have  slept,  to  wake, 
Words,  that  wise  Bacon  or  brave  Raleigh  spake ; 
Or  bid  the  new  be  English,  ages  hence, 
(For  use  will  father  what's  begot  by  sense) 
Pour  the  full  tide  of  eloquence  along, 
Serenely  pure,  and  yet  divinely  strong. 
Rich  with  the  tr^isures  of  each  foreign  tongue  ; 
Prune  the  luxuriant,  the  uncouth  refine. 
But  show  no  mercy  to  an  empty  line  : 
Then  polish  all,  with  so  much  life  and  ease. 
You  think  'tis  nature,  and  a  knack  to  please  : 
*'  But  ease  in  \^Titing  flows  from  art,  not  chance  ; 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  leam'd  to  dance." 

If  such  the  plague  and  pains  to  write  by  rule, 
Better  (say  I)  be  pleased,  and  play  the  fool ; 
Call,  if  you  will,  bad  rhyming  a  disease. 
It  gives  men  happiness,  or  leaves  them  ease. 
There  lived  in  primo  Georgii  (they  record) 
A  worthy  member,  no  small  fool,  a  lord  ; 
Who,  though  the  house  was  up,  delighted  sate^ 
Heard,  noted,  answer'd,  as  in  full  debate  : 
In  all  but  this,  a  man  of  sober  Ufe, 
Fond  of  his  friend,  and  civil  to  his  wife  ; 
Not  quite  a  madman,  though  a  pasty  fell. 
And  much  too  wise  to  walk  into  a  well. 
Him,  the  damn'd  doctors  and  his  friends  immured, 
They  bled,  they  cupp'd,  they  purged;  in  short,  they 

cured: 
Whereat  the  gentleman  began  to  stare — 
My  friends !  he  cried,  p-x  take  you  for  your  care  I 
That  from  a  patriot  of  distinguish 'd  note. 
Have  bled  and  purged  me  to  a  simple  vote. 

Well,  on  the  whole,  plain  prose  must  be  my  fate : 
Wisdom  (curse  on  it)  will  come  soon  or  late. 
There  is  a  time  when  poets  will  grow  dull : 
I'll  even  leave  verses  to  the  boys  at  school : 
To  rules  of  poetry  no  more  confined, 
I'll  learn  to  smooth  and  harmonize  my  mind. 
Teach  every  thought  within  its  bounds  to  roll| 
And  keep  tne  equal  measure  of  the  souL 

Soon  as  I  enter  at  my  country-door. 
My  mind  resumes  the  thread  it  dropt  before  ; 
Thouf^hts,  which  at  Hyde-park-comer  I  forgot, 
Meet  and  rejoin  me,  in  the  pensive  Grot. 
There  all  alone,  and  compliments  apart, 
I  ask  these  sober  questions  of  my  heart. 

If,  when  the  more  you  drink,  the  more  you  crave, 
You  tell  the  doctor ;  when  the  more  you  have, 
The  more  you  want,  why  not  with  equal  ease 
Confess  as  well  your  folly,  as  disease  ! 
The  heart  resolves  this  matter  in  a  trice, 
«  Men  only  feel  the  smart,  but  not  the  vice." 

When  golden  angels  cease  to  cure  the  evil. 
You  give  all  royal  witchcraft  to  the  devil : 
When  servile  chaplains  cry,  that  birth  and  place 
Indue  a  peer  with  honour,  truth,  and  grace, 
Look  in  that  brexist,  most  dirty  D — !  be  fair, 
Say,  can  you  find  out  one  such  lodger  thore  ! 
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Yet  still,  not  heeding  what  your  heart  can  teach, 
You  Ro  to  church  to  lie^ir  these  flatterers  preach. 

Indeed,  couid  wealth  bestow  or  wit  or  merit, 
A  grain  of  courage,  or  a  spark  of  spirit. 
The  wisest  nian  nii<;ht  blush,  1  must  agree 
If  D***  loved  sixjKjnce,  more  than  he. 

If  there  be  truth  in  law,  and  use  can  give 
A  property,  that's  yours,  on  which  you  live. 
Delightful  Abs-court,  if  its  fields  afford 
Their  fruits  to  you,  confesses  you  its  lord  : 
All  Worldly*8  hens,  nay  partridge,  sold  to  town, 
His  venison  too,  a  guinea  makes  your  own ; 
He  bought  at  thousands,  what  with  better  wit 
You  purchase  as  you  want,  and  bit  by  bit ; 
Now,  or  long  since,  wliat  difference  will  bo  found ! 
You  pay  a  penny,  and  he  paid  a  pound. 

Heathcote  himself,  and  such  large-acred  men. 
Lords  of  fat  E'sham,  or  of  Lincoln  fen. 
Buy  every  stick  of  wood,  that  lends  them  heat, 
Buy  every  pullet  they  afford  to  eat. 
Yet  these  are  wights,  who  fondly  call  their  own 
Half  that  the  devil  overlooks  from  Lincoln  town. 
The  laws  of  God,  as  well  as  of  the  land, 
Abhor,  a  perpetuity  should  stand  : 
Estates  have  wings,  and  hang  in  fortune's  power 
Loose  on  the  iM>int  of  every  wavering  hour ; 
Ready,  by  force,  or  of  your  oi^ti  accord. 
By  sale,  at  least  by  death,  to  change  their  lord. 
Man  f  and  for  ever  f  wretch  !  what  would'st  thou 
Heir  urges  heir,  like  wave  impelling  wave,  [have? 
Ail  vast  possessions,  (just  the  same  the  case 
Whether  you  call  them  villa,  pai*k,  or  chase) 
Alas,  my  Bathurst  !  what  will  they  avail  \ 
Join  Cotswold  hills  to  Saperton's  fair  dule^ 
Let  rising  granaries  and  temples  here, 
Tlieir  mingled  farms  and  pyramids  appear. 
Link  towns  to  towns  with  avenues  of  oak. 
Enclose  whole  downs  in  walls,  'tis  all  a  joke ! 
Inexorable  death  shall  level  all. 
And  trees,  and  stones,  and  farms,  and  farmer  falL 

Gold,  silver,  ivory,  vases  sculi)tured  high, 
Paint,  marble,  gems,  and  robes  of  Persian  dye. 
There  are  who  have  not, — and  tliank  Heaven  there 

are. 
Who,  if  they  have  not,  think  not  worth  their  care. 
Talk  what  you  will  of  tast4>,  my  friend,  you'll  find 
Two  of  a  face,  as  soon  as  of  a  mind. 
Why,  of  two  Iji-others,  rich  and  restless  one 
Plows,  burns,  manures,  and  toils  from  sun  to  sun  ; 
The  other  sliglits,  for  women,  sports,  and  wines. 
All   Townshcud's    turnips,   and    all    Grosvenor's 

mines : 
Why  one  like  Bu —  with  pay  and  scorn  content, 
Bows  and  votes  on,  in  court  and  Parliament ; 
One  driven  by  strong  benevolence  of  soul. 
Shall  fly  like  Oglethorpe ',  from  pole  to  pole : 
Is  known  alone  to  that  directing  power. 
Who  forms  the  genius  in  the  natal  hour  ; 
That  God  of  nature,  who,  within  us  still. 
Inclines  our  action,  not  coiLstrains  our  will ; 
Various  of  temper,  as  of  face  or  frame. 
Each  individual :  His  great  end  the  same. 

Yes,  sir,  how  small  soever  be  my  heap, 
A  part  I  will  enjoy,  as  well  as  keep. 
My  heir  may  sigh,  and  think  it  want  of  grace 
A  man  so  poor  would  live  without  a  place  : 
But  sure  no  st^itute  in  his  favour  says. 
How  free,  or  frugal,  I  shall  pass  my  days  : 

1  Braployed  in  settling  the  colony  of  Georgia. 


I,  who  at  some  times  spend,  at  others  spare. 
Divided  between  carelessness  and  c&re. 
'Tis  one  thing  madly  to  disperse  my  store  ; 
Another,  not  to  heed  to  treasure  more  ; 
Glad,  like  a  boy.  to  snatch  the  first  good  day^ 
And  pleased,  if  sordid  want  be  far  away. 

What  is't  to  me,  (a  passenger,  Grod  wol) 
Whether  my  vessel  be  first  rate  or  not! 
The  ship  itself  may  make  a  better  figure. 
But  I  tluit  sail,  am  neither  lees  nor  bigger. 
I  neither  strut  with  every  favouring  breath, 
Nor  strive  with  all  the  tempest  in  my  teeth. 
In  power,  wit,  figure,  virtue,  fortune,  placed 
Behind  the  foremost,  and  before  the  last. 

**  But  why  all  this  of  avarice  f  I  have  none." 
I  wish  you  joy,  sir,  of  a  tyrant  gone  ; 
But  does  no  other  lord  it  at  this  hour, 
As  wild  and  mad !  the  avarice  of  power  ! 
Does  neither  rage  inflame,  nor  fear  appall ! 
Not  the  black  fear  of  death  that  saddens  all! 
With  terrors  round,  can  Reason  hold  her  throne, 
Despise  the  known,  nor  tremble  at  the  unknown! 
Survey  both  worlds,  intrepid  and  entire. 
In  spite  of  witches,  devils,  dreams,  and  fire  ! 
Pleased  to  look  forward,  pleased  to  look  behind. 
And  count  each  birth-day  with  a  grateful  mind! 
Has  life  no  sourness,  drawn  so  near  its  end! 
Canst  thou  endure  a  foe,  forgive  a  friend! 
Has  age  but  melted  the  rough  parte  away, 
As  winter-fruits  grow  mild  ere  they  decay! 
Or  will  you  think,  my  friend,  your  business  done, 
When,  of  a  hundred  thorns,  you  pull  out  one ! 

Learn  to  live  well,  or  fairly  make  your  will ; 
You've  play'd,  and  loved,  and  eat,  and  drank  your 
Walk  sober  off;  before  a  sprightUer  age         [fill: 
Comes  tittering  on,  and  shoves  you  from  the  stage : 
Leave  such  to  trifle  with  more  grace  and  ease. 
Whom  folly  pleases,  and  whose  follies  ph 
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SATIRE  IL 


Yes  ;  thank  my  stars !  as  early  as  I  knew 

This  town,  I  had  the  sense  to  hate  it  too : 

Yet  here,  as  even  in  hell,  there  must  be  still 

One  giant-vice,  so  excellently  ill. 

That  all  beside,  one  pities,  not  abhors  ; 

As  who  knows  Sappho,  smiles  at  other  whores. 

I  grant  that  poetry's  a  crying  sin  ; 
It  brought  (no  doubt)  the  ea^cue  and  armp  in : 
Catoh'd  like  the  plague,  or  love,  the  Lord  knovi 
But  that  the  cure  is  starving,  all  allow.         [how, 
Yet  like  the  papist's,  is  the  poet's  state. 
Poor  and  disarm'd,  and  hardly  worth  yoiur  hate  I 

Here  a  lean  bard,  whose  wit  could  never  give 
Himself  a  dinner,  makes  an  actor  live  : 
The  thief  condemn'd,  in  law  already  dead. 
So  prompts,  and  saves  a  rogue  who  cannot  read 
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8  the  pipes  of  some  carved  organ  move, 
ded  puppets  dance  and  mount  above. 
1  by  the  breath,  the  inspiring  bellows  blow : 
spiring  bellows  lie  and  pant  below, 
sings  the  fair ;  but  songs  no  longer  move ; 
is  rhymed  to  death,  nor  maid  to  love : 
s's,  in  nature's  spite,  the  siege  they  hold, 
torn  the  flesh,  the  devil,  and  all  but  gold. 
le  write  to  lords,  some  mean  reward  to  get, 
dy  beggars  sing  at  doors  for  meat, 
write  l^cause  all  write,  and  so  have  still 
J  for  writing,  and  for  writing  ill. 
tched  indeed !  but  far  more  wretched  yet 
rho  makes  his  meal  on  others'  wit : 
anged,  no  doubt,  from  what  it  was  before, 
nk  digestion  makes  it  wit  no  more  : 
pass'd  through  him,  no  longer  is  the  same ; 
>d  digested  takes  another  name. 
BS  o'er  all  those  confessors  and  martyrs 
!ve  like  S — ^tt — n,  or  who  die  like  Chartres, 
nt  old  Esdras,  or  out-drink  his  heir, 
ure  Jews,  or  Irishmen  out-swear  ; 
d  as  pages,  who  in  early  years 
is  which  Prisca's  confessor  scarce  bears, 
hose  I  pardon,  for  whose  sinful  sake 
men  new  tenements  in  hell  must  make ; 
tse  strange  crimes  no  canonist  can  tell 
.t  commandment's  large  contents  they  dwell. 
,  one  man  only  breeds  my  just  offence  ; 
crimes  gave  wealth,  and  wealth  gave  impu- 
that  at  last  matures  a  clap  to  pox,   [dence  : 
!  gentle  progress  makes  a  calf  an  ox, 
rings  all  natural  events  to  pass, 
nade  him  an  attorney  of  an  ass. 
mg  divine,  new  beneficed,  can  be 
x'rt,  more  proud,  more  positive  than  he. 
further  could  I  wish  the  fop  to  do, 
m  a  wit,  and  scribble  verses  too ; 
the  soft  labyrinth  of  a  lady's  ear 
•hv-mes  of  this  per  cent,  and  that  per  year? 
Tt  a  wife,  spread  out  his  wily  parts, 
ets,  or  lime-twigs,  for  rich  widows'  hearts ; 
mself  barrister  to  everj'  wench, 
oo  in  language  of  the  Pleas  and  Bench  ? 
age,  which  Boreas  might  to  Austcr  hold, 
x)ugh  than  forty  Germans  when  they  scold, 
led  be  the  wretch,  so  venal  dnd  so  vain : 
and  proud,  as  drabs  in  Drury-lane. 
ch  a  bountv  as  was  never  known, 
Ea  deigns  to  help  you  to  your  own  : 
thanks,  what  praise,  if  Peter  but  supplies  I 
liat  a  solemn  face,  if  he  denies ! 
as  when  prisoners  shake  the  head  and  swear 
only  suretyship  that  brought  them  there. 
icr  keeps  your  parchment  fates  entire, 
rves  with  cold  to  save  them  from  the  fire ; 
a  he  walks  the  streets  through  rain  or  dust, 
t  in  chariots  Peter  puts  his  trust  ; 
u  he  sweats  and  labours  at  the  laws, 
God  to  witness  he  affects  your  cause, 
«  to  every  lord,  in  ever)-  tiling, 
king*s  favourite — or  like  a  king. 
&re  tlie  talents  that  adorn  them  all, 
w-icked  Waters  even  to  godly  *  *  ; 
>re  of  simony  beneath  black  gowns, 
sre  of  bastardy  in  heirs  to  crowns, 
lings  and  in  pence  at  flist  they  deal ; 
eal  so  little,  few  perceive  they  steal ; 
:e  the  sea,  they  compass  all  die  land, 
gs  to  Wight,  from  Mount  to  Dover  strand : 
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And  when  rank  widows  purchase  luscious  nights^ 
Or  when  a  duke  to  Jamen  punts  at  White's, 
Or  city-heir  in  mortgage  melts  away  ; 
Satan  himself  feels  far  less  joy  than  Uiey. 
Piecemeal  they  win  this  acre  first,  then  that, 
Glean  on,  and  gather  up  the  whole  estate. 
Then  strongly  fencing  ill-got  wealth  by  law. 
Indenture,  covenants,  articles  they  dniw, 
Large  as  the  fields  themselves,  and  bu-ger  far 
Than  civil  codes,  with  all  their  glosses,  are  ; 
So  vast,  our  new  divines,  we  must  confess. 
Are  fathers  of  the  church  for  writing  less. 
But  let  them  write  for  you,  each  rogue  impairs 
The  deeds,  and  dextrously  omits,  ses  heiret: 
No  commentator  can  more  silly  pass 
0*er  a  leam'd,  unintelligible  place  ; 
Or,  in  quotation,  shrewd  divines  leave  out 
Those  words,  that  would  against  them  clear  the 
So  Luther  thought  the  pater-noster  long,    [doubt. 
When  doom'd  to  say  his  beads  and  even-song  ; 
But  having  cast  his  cow*I,  and  left  those  laws. 
Adds  to  Christ's  prayer,  the  power  andylory  clause. 

The  lands  are  bought ;  but  where  are  to  be  found 
Those  ancient  woods  that  shaded  all  the  groimd  I 
We  see  no  new-built  palaces  aspire. 
No  kitchens  emulate  the  vestal  fire. 
Where  ai'e  those  troops  of  poor,  that  throng'd  of 
The  good  old  landlord's  hospitable  door?        [yore 
Well,  I  could  wish,  that  still  in  lordly  domes 
Some  beasts  were  kill'd,  though  not  whole  heca- 
tombs ; 
That  both  extremes  were  banish'd  from  their  walls, 
Carthusian  fasts,  and  fulsome  bacchanals  ; 
And  all  mankind  might  that  just  mean  observe. 
In  which  none  e'er  could  surfeit,  none  could  starve. 
These  as  good  works,  'tis  true,  we  all  allow. 
But  oh  !  tliese  works  are  not  in  fashion  now  : 
Like  rich  old  wardrobes,  things  extremely  rare, 
Extremely  fine,  but  what  no  man  will  wear. 

Thus  much  I've  said,  I  trust,  without  offence; 
Let  no  court  sycophant  pervert  my  sense. 
Nor  sly  informer  watch  these  words  to  draw 
Within  the  reach  of  treason,  or  the  law. 


SATIRE  IV. 


Well,  if  it  be  my  time  to  quit  the  stage. 
Adieu  to  all  the  follies  of  tlie  age  ! 
I  die  in  charity  with  fool  and  knave. 
Secure  of  peace  at  least  beyond  the  grave. 
I've  had  my  pui*gatory  here  betimes, 
And  paid  for  all  my  satires,  all  my  rhjines. 
The  poet's  hell,  its  tortures,  fiends,  and  flames. 
To  this  were  trifles,  toys,  and  empty  names. 

With  foolish  pride  my  heart  was  never  fired. 
Nor  the  vain  itch  to  admire,  or  be  admired  ; 
I  hoped  for  no  commission  from  his  Grace  ; 
I  bought  no  benefice,  1  begg'd  no  place  ; 
Had  no  new  verses,  nor  new  suit  to  show ; 
Yet  went  to  court ! — the  devil  would  have  it  so. 
But,  as  the  fool  that  in  reforming  da^'s 
Would  go  to  mass  in  jest  (as  stoiy  says) 
Could  not  but  think,  to  pay  his  fine  was  odd. 
Since  'twas  no  form'd  design  of  serving  God  j 
So  was  I  punish'd,  as  if  full  as  proud 
As  prone  to  ill,  as  negligent  of  good. 
As  deep  in  debt,  without  a  thought  to  pay^ 
As  vain,  as  idle,  and  as  false,  as  they 

Who  live  at  court,  for  going  once  that  way  t 
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Scarce  was  I  cntorM,  when,  behold  !  there  came 

A  thing  which  Adam  had  been  p^sod  to  name  ; 

Noah  had  refused  it  lodging  in  his  ark, 

Where  all  the  race  of  reptiles  might  embark  : 

A  verier  monster,  than  on  Afric^s  shora 

The  sun  e'er  got,  or  slimy  Nilus  bore, 

Or  Sloanc  or  Woodward's  wondrous  shelves  contain. 

Nay,  all  that  lying  travellers  can  feign. 

The  watch  would  hardly  let  him  pass  at  noon, 

At  night  would  swear  him  dropt  out  of  the  moon. 

One,  whom  the  mob,  when  next  we  find  or  make 

A  popish  plot,  shall  for  a  Jesuit  take. 

And  the  wise  justice,  starting  from  his  chair, 

Cry,  By  your  priesthood  tell  me  what  you  are  I 

Such  was  the  wight :  The  apparel  on  his  back. 

Though  coarse,  was  revei*end,  and  though  bare,  was 

black: 
The  suit,  if  by  the  fasliion  one  might  guess, 
Was  velvet  in  the  youth  of  good  Queen  Besty 
But  mere  tuff-taffety  what  now  remained  ; 
So  Time,  that  changes  all  things,  had  ordain*d  I 
Our  sons  shall  see  it  leisurely  decay, 
First  turn  plain  rash,  then  vanish  quite  away. 

This  thing  has  tmverd,si)eaks  each  language  too, 
And  knows  what's  fit  for  every  state  to  do  ; 
Of  whose  best  phrase  and  courtly  accent  join*d. 
He  forms  one  tongue,  exotic  and  refined. 
Talkers  I've  learn'd  to  bear  ;  Motteux  I  knew, 
Henley  himself  I've  heard,  and  Budgell  too. 
The  Doctor's  wormwood  style,  the  hash  of  tongues 
A  pedant  makes,  the  storm  of  Gonson's  lungs^ 
The  whole  artillery  of  the  terms  of  war,  *" 

And  (all  those  i>lagues  in  one)  the  bawling  bar : 
These  I  could  bear  ;  but  not  a  rogue  so  civil. 
Whose  tongue  will  compliment  you  to  the  devil : 
A  tongue,  tliat  can  cheat  widows,  cancel  scores, 
Make  Scots  speak  treason,  cozen  subtlest  whores. 
With  royal  favourites  in  flattery  vie, 
And  Oldmixon  and  Burnet  both  outlie. 

He  spies  me  out ;  1  whisper,  Gracious  God  I 
What  sin  of  mine  could  merit  such  a  rod  ? 
That  all  the  shot  of  duhiess  now  must  be 
From  this  thy  blunderbuss  discharged  on  me  ! 
Permit  (he  cries)  no  stranger  to  your  fame 

To  crave  your  sentiment,  if 's  your  name. 

What  speech  esteem  you  most !  '"  The  Ai;/^'«," 

said  I. 
But  the  best  wore/*  ?—«0,  Sir,  the  dictionary  J' 
You  miss  my  aim  ;  I  mean  the  most  acute, 
And  perfect  speaker  ?_"  Onslow,  past  dispute.*' 
But,  Sir,  of  writers  I  **  Swift  for  closer  style. 
But  Ho**y  for  a  period  of  a  mile." 
Why  yes,  'tis  granted,  these  in<leed  may  pass  : 
Good  common  linguist^i,  and  so  Panurge  was  ; 
Nay  troth  the  apostles  (though  perhaps  too  rough) 
Had  once  a  pretty  (/ift  of  tongues  enough  : 
Yet  these  were  all  poor  gentlemen  !  1  dare 
Affirm,  'twas  travel  made  them  what  they  were. 

Thus  other  talents  having  nicely  shown. 
Ho  came  by  sure  transition  to  his  own  : 
Till  I  cried  out,  You  prove  yourself  so  able, 
Pity  !  you  was  not  druggerman  at  Babel ; 
For  had  they  found  a  linguist  half  so  good, 
I  make  no  question  but  the  tower  had  stood. 

"  Obliging  Sir !  for  courts  you  sure  were  made: 
Why  then  for  ever  buried  in  the  shade  % 
Spirits  like  you,  should  see  and  should  be  seen, 
The  king  would  smile  on  you — at  least  the  queen." 
Ah  gentle  Sir  1  you  courtiers  so  cajole  us — 
But  Tully  has  it,  Nunquam  minus  solus z 


And  as  for  courts,  forgive  me,  if  I  say 

No  lessons  now  are  taught  tlie  Spartan  way : 

Thougli  in  his  pictures  lust  be  full  display'd^ 

Few  arc  the  converts  Arctine  has  made  : 

And  though  the  court  show  vice  exceeding  clear, 

None  should,  by  my  advice,  learn  virtue  there. 

At  this  entranced,  he  lifts  lib  hands  and  eyes, 
Squeaks  like  a  high-stretch 'd  lutestring,and  replies; 
**  Oh,  'tis  the  sweetest  of  all  earthl  v  things 
To  gaze  on  princes,  and  to  talk  of  kings  !  ** 
Then,  happy  man  who  shows  the  tombs  !  said  I, 
He  dwells  amidst  the  royal  family  ; 
He  every  day,  from  king  to  king  can  walk. 
Of  all  our  Harries,  all  our  Edwards  talk. 
And  get  by  speaking  truth  of  monarchs  dead, 
What  few  can  of  the  living,  ease  and  bread. 
'<  Lord,  Sir,  a  mere  mechanic  1  strangely  low. 
And  coarse  of  phrjise, — your  English  all  are  so. 
How  elegant  your  Frenchmen  I "  Mine,  d*ye  mcaii! 
I  have  but  one,  I  hope  the  fellow's  clean. 
"  Oh  !  Sir,  politely  so  !  nay,  let  me  die, 
Your  only  wearing  is  your  Padua-soy.'* 
Not,  Sir,  my  only,  I  have  better  still, 
And  this  you  see  is  but  my  dishabille. — 
Wild  to  get  loose,  his  patience  I  provoke. 
Mistake,  confound,  object  at  all  he  spoke  : 
But  as  coarse  iron,  sharpen'd,  mangles  more, 
And  itch  most  hurts  when  anger'd  to  a  sore  ; 
So  when  you  plague  a  fool,  'tis  still  the  curse, 
You  only  make  tlio  matter  worse  and  worse. 

He  pass'd  it  o'er  ;  affects  an  easy  smile 
At  all  my  peevishness,  and  turns  his  style. 
He  asks,  "  What  news  ?"  I  tell  him  of  new  plan's, 
New  eunuchs,  harlequins,  and  operas. 
He  hears,  and  as  a  still  with  simples  in  it, 
Between  each  drop  it  gives,  stag's  half  a  minute. 
Loth  to  enrich  me  with  too  quick  replies. 
By  little,  and  by  little,  drops  his  lies. 
Mere  household  trash  I  of  birth-nights,  balls,  and 

shows. 
More  than  ten  HoUinsheds,  or  Halls,  or  Stowcs.     , 
When  the  queen  fro^^Ti'd,  or  smiled,*  he  knowr-s; 
A  subtle  minister  may  make  of  that :      [and  whet 
Who  sins  with  whom  :  who  got  his  pension  rug, 
Or  quicken'd  a  reversion  by  a  drug  : 
Whose  place  is  quarter'd  out,  tliree  parts  in  four, 
And  whether  to  a  bishop,  or  a  whore  : 
Who,  liaving  lost  his  credit,  pawn'd  his  rent. 
Is  therefore  fit  to  have  a  government : 
Who  in  the  secret,  deals  in  stocks  secure, 
And  cheats  the  unknowing  widow  and  the  poor : 
Who  makes  a  trust  of  charity  a  job, 
And  gets  an  act  of  parliament  to  rob  : 
Why  turnpikes  rise,  and  now  no  cit  nor  clown 
Can  gratis  see  the  country,  or  the  town  : 
Shortly  no  lad  shall  chuck,  or  lady  vole. 
But  some  excising  courtier  will  have  tolL 
He  tells  what  strumpet  places  sells  for  life, 
What  'squire  his  lands,  what  citizen  his  wife: 
And  last  (which  proves  him  wiser  still  than  all) 
What  lady's  face  is  not  a  whited  wall. 

As  one  of  Woodward's  patients,  sick,  and  sore, 
I  puke,  I  nauseate, — yet  he  thrusts  in  more : 
Trims  Europe's    balance,   tops   the  statesman^ 

part. 
And  talks  Gazettes  and  Post-boys  o'er  by  heart. 
Like  a  big  wife  at  sight  of  loathsome  meat 
Ready  to  cast,  I  yawn,  I  sigh,  and  sweat 
Then  as  a  licensed  spy,  whom  nothing  can 
Silence  or  hurt,  he  libels  the  great  man  ; 
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very  place  entail'd  for  years  to  come, 
iucceasion  to  the  day  of  doom  : 

8  the  price  for  every  office  paid, 

i  our  wars  thrive  ill,  because  delayed : 
B,  'tis  by  connivance  of  the  court, 
in  robs  on,  and  Dunkirk's  still  a  port. 

9  amazement  seized  on  Circe's  guests, 
lemselves  fall  endlong  into  beasts, 

le,  to  find  a  subject  stay'd  and  wise 
half  tum'd  traitor  by  surprise. 
•  infection  slide  from  him  to  me, 
i  pox,  some  give  it  to  get  free  ; 
!k  to  swallow  me,  methought  I  saw 
ur  giant  statues  ope  its  jaw. 
t  nice  moment,  as  another  lie 
ft  a-tilt,  the  minister  came  by. 
le  flies,  and  bows,  and  bows  again, 
)se  as  Umbra,  joins  the  dirty  train, 
oius'  self  more  impudently  near, 
df  his  nose  is  in  his  Prince's  ear. 
I  at  heart ;  and  still  afraid,  to  see 
ourt  fill'd  with  stranger  things  than  he, 
as  fast  as  one,  that  pays  his  ball 
ids  more  actions,  hurries  from  a  gaol, 
ne,  some  god  1  oh  quickly  bear  me  hence 
>flome  solitude,  the  nurse  of  sense : 
Contemplation  prunes  her  ruffled  wings,  . 
free  soul  looks  down  to  pity  kings  I 
)ber  thought  pursued  the  amusing  theme, 
y  coloured  it,  and  form'd  a  dream, 
hermits  can  to  hell  transport, 
^  even  me  to  see  the  damn'd  at  court, 
te  dreaming  all  the  infernal  state 
luch  scenes  of  envy,  sin,  and  hate, 
r  becomes  the  guilty,  not  the  free ; 
ants,  plunderers,  but  suits  not  me  : 
the  terror  of  this  sinful  town, 
ft  liveried  lord  or  smile  or  frown  1 
mot  flatter,  and  detest  who  can, 
before  a  noble  serving-man ! 
ir  mistress.  Truth  1  shall  I  quit  thee 
ing,  braggart,  puff 'd  nobility ! 
bo  since  yesterday  hast  roll'd  o'er  all 
¥,  idle  blockheads  of  the  ball, 
»u,  O  Sun  !  beheld  an  emptier  sort, 
ch  as  swell  this  bladder  of  a  court  ? 
:  on  those  who  show  a  court  in  wax^ ! 
to  bring  all  courtiers  on  their  backs : 
inted  puppets  I  such  a  varnish 'd  race 
sv  gew-ga^'S,  only  dress  and  face  ! . 
xen  noses,  stately  staring  things — 
ler  some  folks  bow,  and  think  them  kings, 
wrhere  the  British  youtli,  engaged  no  more 
,  at  White's  *,  with  felons,  or  a  whore, 
r  last  duty  to  the  court,  and  come 
I  and  fragrant  to  the  drawing  room  ; 
as  gay,  and  odours  as  divine, 
dr  fields  they  sold  to  look  so  fine, 
velvet  for  a  king !  "  the  flatterer  swears ; 
?,  for  ten  daj-s  hence  'twill  be  king  Lear's. 
rt  may  justly  to  our  stage  give  rules, 
ps  it  both  to  fools-coats  and  to  fools. 
f  not  players  strut  in  courtiers*  clothes  t 
e  are  actors  too,  as  well  as  those : 

ous  show  of  the  coart  of  France,  in  wax-work, 
t's  was  a  noted  gaming-houiic :   Fig's,  a  prlze- 
icademy,  wheie  the  young  nobility  received  in- 
in  those  ditys:   it  was  also  customary  for  the 
nd  gentry  to  visit  the  condemned  criminaZa  in 


Wants  reach  all  states ;  they  beg  but  better  drest. 
And  all  is  splendid  poverty  at  best. 

Painted  for  sight,  and  cssenced  for  the  smell. 
Like  frigates  fraught  with  spice  and  cochino'l. 
Sail  in  the  ladies  :  how  each  pirate  eyes 
So  weak  a  vessel,  and  so  rich  a  prize ! 
Top-gallant  he,  and  she  in  all  her  trim, 
He  boarding  her,  she  striking  sail  to  him : 
^  Dear  countess !  you  have  charms  all  hearts  to 

hit ! " 
And  **  Sweet  Sir  Fopling !  you  have  so  much  wit! " 
Such  wits  and  beauties  arc  not  praised  for  nought. 
For  both  the  beauty  and  the  wit  are  bought. 
'Twould  burst  even  Hcraclitus  with  the  spleen. 
To  see  those  antics,  Fopling  and  Courtin  : 
The  presence  seems,  with  things  so  richly  odd. 
The  mosque  of  Mahound,  or  some  queer  pa-god. 
See  them  survey  their  limbs  by  Durer's  rules, 
Of  all  beau-kind  the  best  proportion'd  foob  ! 
Adjust  their  clothes^  and  to  confession  draw 
Those  venial  sins,  an  atom,  or  a  straw ; 
But  oh  I  what  terror^  must  distract  the  soul 
Convicted  of  that  mortal  crime,  a  hole  ; 
Or  should  one  ])ound  of  powder  Icfs  bespread 
Those  monkey-tails  that  wag  behind  their  head. 
Thus  finish'd,  and  corrected  to  a  hair. 
They  march,  to  prate  their  hour  before  the  fair. 
So  first  to  preach  a  white-gloved  chaplain  goes, 
With  band  of  lily,  and  with  cheek  of  rose, 
Sweeter  than  Sharon,  in  immaculate  trim, 
Neatness  itself  impertinent  in  him. 
Let  but  the  ladies  smile,  and  they  arc  blest : 
Prodigious !  how  the  things  protest,  protest : 
Peace,  fools,  or  Gonson  will  for  papists  seize  you, 
If  once  he  catch  you  at  your  Jesu  !  Jesu  ! 

Nature  made  every  fop  to  plague  his  brother. 
Just  as  one  beauty  mortifies  another. 
But  here's  the  captain  that  will  plague  them  both, 
Whose  air  cries  arm  I  whose  very  look's  an  oath  : 
The  captain's  honest,  sirs,  and  that's  enough. 
Though  his  soul's  bullet,  and  his  body  buff. 
He  spits  fore-right ;  his  haughty  chest  before. 
Like  batt'ring  rams,  beats  open  every  door : 
And  with  a  face  as  red,  and  as  awry, 
As  Herod's  hang-dogs  in  old  tapestr}', 
Scarecrow  to  boys,  the  breeding  woman's  curse. 
Has  yet  a  strange  ambition  to  look  worse  ; 
Confounds  the  civil,  keeps  the  rude  in  avfe. 
Jests  like  a  licensed  fool,  commands  like  law. 

Frighted,  I  quit  the  room,  but  leave  it  so 
As  men  from  gaols  to  execution  go  ; 
For,  hung  with  deadly  sins  3,  I  see  the  wall. 
And  lined  with  giants  deadlier  than  them  all : 
Each  man  an  Askapart  *,  of  strength  to  toss 
For  quoits,  both  Temple-bar  and  Charing-cross. 
Scared  at  the  grizly  forms,  I  sweat,  I  fly. 
And  shake  all  o'er,  like  a  discover'd  spy. 

Courts  are  too  much  for  wits  so  weak  as  mine  : 
Charge  them  with  Heaven's  artillery,  bold  divine  1 
From  such  alone  the  great  rebukes  endure. 
Whose  satire's  sacred,  and  whose  rage  secure  : 
'Tis  mine  to  wash  a  few  light  stains,  but  theirs 
To  deluge  sin,  and  drown  a  court  in  tears. 
Howe'er  what's  now  Apocrypha,  my  ivit. 
In  time  to  come,  may  pass  for  Holy  Writ. 

3  The  room  hung  with  old  tapestry,  repreecntlng  th9 
seven  deadly  sins.  > 

4  A  giant  famous  in  romances. 
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EPILOGUE   TO  THE  SATIRES. 

IN  TWO  DIALOGUES. 

WRITTSN   IN    1738. 

DIALOGUE  L 


Fr.  Not  twice  a  twelvemonth  you  appear  in  print  *, 
And  when  it  comes,  the  court  see  nothing  in't. 
You  grow  correct  that  once  with  rapture  writ, 
And  are,  besides,  too  moral  for  a  wit. 
Decay  of  parts,  zilas  !  we  all  must  feel — 
Why  now,  this  moment,  don't  I  see  you  steal  I 
*Tis  all  from  Horace  ;    Horace  long  before  ye 
Said,  "  Tories  eall'd  him  whig,  and  whigs  a  tory;** 
And  taught  his  Romans,  in  much  better  metre, 
♦*  To  lauch  at  fools  who  put  their  trust  in  Peter.** 

But  Horace,  Sir,  was  delicate,  was  nice  ; 
Bubo  observes  2,  he  lash'd  no  sort  of  vice : 
Horace  would  say,  Sir  Billy  served  the  crowny 
Blunt  could  do  business,  H— ggina  ^  knew  the  iown  ; 
In  Sappho  touch  the  failings  of  the  sex^ 
In  reverend  binhops  note  some  small  neglects^ 
And  own,  the  Spaniard  did  a  waggish  thing, 
Who  crept  our  ears  *,  and  sent  them  to  the  king. 
His  sly,  polite,  insinuating  style 
Could  please  at  court,  and  make  Auoustus  smile : 
An  artful  manager,  that  crept  between 
His  friend  and  shame,  and  was  a  kind  of  screen^. 
But  'faith  your  very  friends  will  soon  be  sore ; 
Patriots^  there  are,  who  wish  youM  jest  no  more— 
And  whei*e's  the  glory  I  'twill  be  only  thought 
The  Great  man^  never  ofter'd  you  a  groat. 
Go  see  Sir  Robert — 

P.  See  Sir  Robert  ! — hum ! — 
And  never  lau^h — for  all  my  life  to  come  1 
Seen  him  I  have,  but  in  his  happier  hour 
Of  social  pleasui*e,  ill  exchanged  for  power  ; 
Seen  him,  uncumber'd  •*  with  the  venal  tribe. 
Smile  without  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe. 
Would  he  oblige  me?  let  me  only  find. 
He  does  not  think  me  what  he  thinks  mankind. 
Come,  come,  at  all  I  laugh  he  laughs,  no  doubt 
The  only  difference  is,  I  dare  laugh  out. 

F.  Why,  yes :  with  Scripture  still  you  may  be 
A  horse-laugh,  if  you  please,  at  Honesty ;    [free  ; 

*  These  two  lines  arc  from  Horace ;  aiid  the  only  lines 
that  are  so  in  the  whole  poem ;  bcinK  meant  to  give  a 
handle  to  that  which  follows  in  the  churucter  of  un  im- 
pertinent ccnsurer, 

••  "Tis  all  from  Iloraco,"  &c. 

*  Some  guilty  person,  very  fond  of  making  such  an  ob- 
■ervHtion. 

.  >  Formerly  gaoler  of  the  Fleet  prison,  enriched  himself 
by  many  exactions,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  expelled. 

*  Said  to  be  executed  by  the  captain  of  a  Spanish  ship 
on  one  Jenkins,  a  captain  of  an  English  one.  He  cut  off 
his  ears,  and  bid  him  carry  them  to  the  king  his  master. 

*  "  Omne  vafer  vitium  ridenti  Flac<:u8  amico 

Tangit,  et  adinisiiUB  circum  prtecordia  ludit."  Pkrs. 

A  metaphor  peculiarly  appropriated  to  a  certain  person 
In  power. 

*  This  appellation  was  generally  given  to  those  in  op- 
position to  the  court.  Though  some  of  them  (which  our 
author  hints  nt)  had  views  too  mean  and  interested  to 
dettcrvc  that  name. 

f  A  phrase,  by  common  use,  appropriated  to  the  first 
minister. 

*  The*)e  two  verses  were  originally  in  the  poem,  though 
omitted  in  all  the  first  editions. 


A  joke  on  Jektl*,  or  some  odd  Old  Whig 

Who  never  changed  his  principle^  or  wig : 

A  patriot  is  a  fool  in  every  age, 

Whom  all  Lord  Chamberlains  allow  the  stage : 

These  nothing  hurts ;  they  keep  their  fashion  still. 

And  wear  their  strange  old  virtue,  as  they  wilL 

If  any  ask  you,  '^  Who's  the  man  so  near 
His  prince,  that  writes  in  verse,  and  has  his  earl* 
Why,  answer  Lyttelton'®,  and  I'll  engage 
The  worthy  youth  shall  ne'er  be  in  a  rage : 
But  were  his  verses  vile,  his  whisper  base. 
You'd  quickly  find  him  in  Lord  Fannyi'a  case. 
Sejanus,  Wolsey",  hurt  not  honest  Fleukt'', 
But  well  may  put  some  statesmen  in  a  fury. 

Laugh  then  at  any,  but  at  fools  or  foes  ; 
These  you  but  anger,  and  you  mend  not  those. 
Laugh  at  your  friends,  and,  if  your  friends  are  sore. 
So  much  the  better,  you  may  laugh  the  more. 
To  vice  and  folly  to  confine  the  jest. 
Sets  half  the  world,  God  knows,  against  the  rest ; 
Did  not  the  sneer  of  more  impartial  men 
At  sense  and  virtue  balance  all  again. 
Judicious  wits  spread  wide  the  ridicale. 
And  charitably  comfort  knave  and  fool. 

P.  Dear  sir,  forgive  the  prejudice  of  youth : 
Adieu  distinction,  satire,  warmth,  and  truth  t 
Come,  harmless  characters  that  no  one  hit ; 
Come  Henley's  oratory,  Osbom's  wit^I 
The  honey  dropping  from  Favonio's  tongue, 
The  flowers  of  Bubo,  and  the  flow  of  Y — ng  1 
The  gracious  dew^*  of  pulpit  eloquence, 
And  all  the  well-whipt  cream  of  courtly  sense, 
That  first  was  H — vy's,  F — 's  next,  and  then 
The  S — te's,  and  then  H — vy's  once  again* 
O  come,  that  easy,  Ciceronian  style, 
So  Latin,  yet  so  English  all  the  while. 
As,  though  the  pride  of  Middleton  and  Bland, 
All  boys  may  read,  and  girls  may  understand  1 
Then  might  I  sing,  v^Hthout  the  least  offence, 
And  all  I  sung  should  be  the  nation's  sense; 
Or  teach  the  melancholy  muse  to  mourn. 
Hang  the  sad  verse  on  Caeolina's*^  urn. 
And  hail  her  passage  to  the  realms  of  rest, 
All  parts  perform 'd,  and  all  her  children  blest  I 

«  Sir  Joseph  Jckyl,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  a  true  Whig  in 
his  principles,  and  a  man  of  the  utmost  probity.  Us 
sometimes  voted  against  the  Ck>urt,  which  drew  upon  him 
the  laugh  here  dessoribed  of  onb  who  bestowed  It  equally 
upon  religion  and  honesty.  He  died  a  few  months  after  tltf 
publication  of  this  poem. 

»o  George  Lyttelton,  Secretary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
distinguished  both  for  hia  writings  and  speeches  in  the 
spirit  uf  liberty. 

1 1  The  one  the  wicked  minister  of  Tiberius ;  the  other  of 
Henry  VIIL  The  writers  against  the  Court  nsnally 
bestowed  these  and  other  odious  names  on  the  Minister, 
without  distinction,  and  in  the  most  injurious  manner' 
See  Dial.  II.  p.  131 ,  line  20  of  col.  I. 

IS  Cardinal ;  and  Mhiister  to  Louis  XV.  It  wasapatrlol' 
fashion,  at  that  time,  to  cry  up  his  wisdom  and  honesty* 

13(  See  them  in  their  places  in  the  Dunoiad. 

1*  Alludes  to  some  Court  sermons,  and  florid  panegyrical 
speeches ;  particularly  one  very  full  of  puerilities  and  flat* 
terics ;  which  afterwards  got  into  an  address  in  the  Mune 
pretty  style:  and  was  lastly  served  up  in  an  epit^l^ 
between  Latin  and  English,  published  by  its  author. 

i&  Queen  consort  to  King  George  IL  She  died  in  1737* 
Her  death  gave  occasion,  as  is  observed  above,  to  many  in 
discreet  and  mean  performances  unwrorthy  of  her  memory, 
whose  la«t  moments  manifested  the  utmost  ooorsgs  ani 
reMltttion. 
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So — Satire  is  no  more — I  feel  it  die — 

No  GoMetieer  more  imiocent  than  I — 

And  let,  a  God's-name,  every  fool  and  knave 

Be  graced  through  life,  and  flatter'd  in  his  grave. 

FI  Why  BO !  if  Satire  knows  its  time  and  place 
Yon  still  mav  lash  the  greatest — ^in  disgrace : 
For  merit  will  by  turns  forsake  them  all ; 
Would  you  know  when  I  exactly  when  they  falL 
But  let  all  satire  in  all  changes  spare 

Immortal  S— k,and  grave  De re^ 

Silent  and  soft,  as  saints  remove  to  heaven^ 
All  ties  dissolved,  and  every  sin  forgiven, 
These  may  some  gentle  ministerial  wing 
Receive,  and  place  for  ever  near  a  king  I 
There,  where  no  passion,  pride,  or  shame  tiiinsport, 
Lnll'd  with  the  sweet  Nepenthe  of  a  court ; 
There,  where  no  father's,  brother's,  friend's  disgrace 
Once  break  their  rest,  or  stir  them  from  their  place : 
But  past  the  sense  of  human  miseries, 
All  tears  are  wiped  for  ever  from  all  eyes  ; 
No  cheek  is  known  to  blush,  no  heart  to  throb. 
Save  when  they  lose  a  question,  or  a  job. 

P.  Good  heaven  forbid  that  I  should  blast  their 
glory. 
Who  know  how  like  Whig  Ministers  to  Tory, 
And  when  three  sovereigns  died,could  scarce  be  vext, 
Cpnsidering  what  a  graciout  prince  was  next. 
Have  I,  in  silent  wonder,  seen  such  things 
Ab  pride  in  slaves,  and  avarice  in  kings ; 
And  at  a  peer,  or  peeress,  shall  I  fret. 
Who  starves  a  sister,  or  forswears  a  debt  I 
Virtue,  I  grant  you,  is  an  empty  boast ; 
But  shall  the  dimity  of  Vice  be  lost ! 
Ye  gods!  shall  Gibber's  son 3,  without  rebuke. 
Swear  like  a  lord,  or  Rich  '  outwhore  a  duke  I 
A  Favourite's  porter  with  his  master  vie. 
Be  bribed  as  often,  and  as  often  lie  1 
Shall  Ward  draw  contracts  with  a  statesman's  skill  t 
Or  Japhet  pocket,  like  his  Grace,  a  will! 
Is  it  for  Bond,  or  Peter  (paltry  things) 
To  pay  their  debts,  or  keep  their  faith,  like  kings  1 
If  Blount'  dispatch'd  himself,  he  play'd  the  man. 
And  so  may'st  thou,  illustrious  Passeran  1 
But  shall  a  printer «,  weary  of  his  life. 
Learn  from  their  books,  to  hang  himself  and  wife  I 
This,  this,  my  friend,  I  cannot,  must  not  bear  ; 
Vice,  thus  abused,  demands  a  nation's  care : 
This  calls  the  church  to  deprecate  our  sin. 
And  hurls  the  thunder  of  the  laws  on  ginK 

Let  modest  Foster,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  well ; 
A  simple  quaker,  or  a  quaker's  wife. 
Outdo  Handaflf^  in  doctrine, — yea  in  life : 

1  A  title  given  to  that  lord  by  King  James  II.  He  was  of 
the  Bed<^iamber  to  King  William ;  he  was  so  to  King 
Oeofge  I. ;  be  was  so  to  King  George  II.  This  lord  was 
very  skflfnl  in  all  the  forms  of  the  House,  in  which  he  di3- 
duirged  hinudf  with  great  gravity. 

*  Two  pilayers :  look  for  them  in  the  l>unclad. 

*  Anthor  of  an  impious  foolish  book  called  The  Oracles 
^Btasan,  who  being  in  love  with  a  near  kinswoman  of  his, 
aiMi  rejected,  gave  himself  a  stab  in  the  arm,  as  pretending 
to  kill  hlmaelf,  of  the  ooasequence  of  which  he  really  died. 

*  A  feet  that  happened  in  London  a  few  years  past  The 
unhappy  man  left  behind  him  a  paper  justifying  his  action 
by  the  reasonings  of  some  of  these  authors. 

*  A  s|»{ritnoii9  liquor,  the  exorbitant  use  of  which  had 
almost  destroyed  the  lowest  rank  of  the  people,  till  it  was 
lestraiaed  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  1736. 

*  A  poor  Moboprie  in  Wales,  as  poorly  mppUed. 


Let  humble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame. 

Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame. 

Virtue  may  chot^e  the  high  or  low  degree, 

'Tis  just  alike  to  Virtue,  and  to  me ; 

Dwell  in  a  monk,  or  light  upon  a  king. 

She's  still  the  same,  beloved,  contented  thing. 

Vice  is  undone,  if  she  forgets  her  birth, 

And  stoops  from  angels  to  the  dregs  of  earth : 

But  'tis  the  fall  degrades  her  to  a  whore  ; 

hetGreatnest  own  her,  and  she's  mean  no  more : 

Her  birth,  her  beauty,  crowds  and  courts  confess. 

Chaste  matrons  praise  her,  and  grave  bishops  bless ; 

In  golden  chains  the  willing  world  she  drain's. 

And  hers  the  gospel  is,  and  hers  the  laws ; 

Mounts  the  tribunal,  lifts  her  scarlet  head. 

And  sees  pale  Virtue  carted  in  her  stead. 

Lo  1  at  the  wheels  of  her  triumphal  car. 

Old  England's  genius,  rough  with  many  a  scar, 

Dragg'd  in  the  dust !  his  arms  hang  idly  rouud^ 

His  flag  inverted  trails  along  the  ground ! 

Our  youth,  all  liveried  o'er  with  foreign  gold, 

Before  her  dance :  behind  her,  crawl  the  old  i 

See  thronging  millions  to  the  pagod  run. 

And  offer  country,  parent,  wife,  or  son  ! 

Hear  her  black  trumpet  through  the  land  proclaim. 

That  Not  to  be  corrupted  is  the  suame. 

In  soldier,  churclmian,  patriot,  man  in  power 

'Tis  avarice  all,  ambition  is  no  more ! 

See  all  our  nobles  begging  to  be  slaves  ! 

See  all  our  fools  aspiring  to  be  knaves ! 

The  wit  of  cheats,  the  courage  of  a  whore. 

Are  what  ten  thousand  envy  and  adore : 

AH,  all  look  up,  with  reverential  awe. 

At  crimes  that  'scape,  or  triumph  o'er  the  law : 

While  truth,  worth,  wisdom,  daily  they  decry — 

"  Nothing  is  sacred  now  but  villany." 

Yet  may  this  verse  (if  such  a  verse  remain) 
Show  there  was  one  who  held  it  in  disdain. 


DIALOGUE  II. 


Fr.  'Tis  all  a  libel— Paxton  (Sir)  will  say. 

P.  Not  yet,  my  friend !  to-mon*ow  'faith  it  may ; 
And  for  that  very  cause  I  print  to-day. 
How  should  I  fret  to  mangle  every  line, 
In  reverence  to  the  sins  of  Thirty-nine  9 

Vice  witli  such  giant  strides  comes  on  amain^ 
Invention  strives  to  be  before  in  vain  ; 
Feign  what  I  will,  and  paint  it  e'er  so  strong. 
Some  rising  genius  sins  up  to  my  song. 

F.  Yet  none  but  you  by  name  the  guilty  lash  ; 
Even  Guthry'  saves  half  Newgate  by  a  dash. 
Spare  then  the  person,  and  expose  the  vice. 

P.  How,  Sir!  not  damn  the  sharper,  but  the 
Come  on,  then,  Satire  I  general,  unconfined,[dice ! 
Spread  thy  broad  wing,  and  souse  on  all  the  kind. 
Ye  statesmen,  priests,  of  one  religion  all  I 
Ye  tradesmen,  vile,  in  army,  court,  or  hall  I 
Ye  reverend  atheists. — F.  Scandal !  name  them. 
Who? 

P.  WJiy  tliat's  the  thing  you  bid  me  not  to  do. 
Who  starved  a  sister,  who  forswore  a  debt, 
I  never  named  ;  the  town's  inquiring  yet. 
The  poisoning  dame — F.  You  mean — P.  1  don't. 
F.  You  do. 

"*  The  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  who  publishes  the  memoirs 
of  the  malefactors,  and  is  often  prevailed  upon  to  be  so   i 
tender  of  their  reputation*  as  to  set  down  no  more  tluui  tho   i 
Initials  of  their  name.  I 
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P.  See,  now  I  keep  the  secret,  and  not  yoa  ! 
The  bribing  statesman — F.  Hold,  too  high  you  go. 

P.  The  bribed  elector — F.  There  you  stoop  too 
low. 

P.  I  fain  would  please  you,  if  I  knew  with  what ; 
Tell  me  which  knave  is  lawful  game,  which  noti 
Must  great  offenders,  once  escaped  the  crown. 
Like  royal  harts,  be  never  more  run  down  ? 
Admit  your  law  to  spare  the  knight  requires, 
As  beasts  of  nature,  may  we  hunt  the  squires  I 
Suppose  I  censure — ^you  know  what  I  mean — 
To  save  a  Bishop,  may  I  name  a  Dean  I 

F.  A  Dean,  Sir!  No:  his  fortune  is  not  made, 
You  hurt  a  man  that*s  rising  in  the  trade. 

P.  If  not  the  tradesman  who  set  up  to-day. 
Much  less  the  'prentice  who  to-morrow  may. 
Down,  down,  proud  Satire!  though  a  realm  be 

spoU*a, 
Arraign  no  mightier  thief  than  wretched  WUd^; 
Or,  if  a  court  or  country's  made  a  iob, 
Gh>  drench  a  pickpocket,  and  join  the  mob. 

But,  Sir,  I  beg  vou,  (for  the  love  of  vice !) 
The  matter's  weighty,  pray  consider  twice  ; 
Have  you  less  pity  for  the  needy  cheat. 
The  poor  and  friendless  villain,  than  the  great  1 
Alas  1  the  small  discredit  of  a  bribe 
Scarce  hurts  the  lawyer,  but  undoes  the  scribe. 
Then  better  sure  it  charity  becomes 
To  tax  Directors,  who  (thank  God)  have  plums ; 
Still  better.  Ministers  ;  or  if  the  thing 
May  pinch  even  there — why  lay  it  on  a  king. 

F.  Stop!  stop! 

P.  Must  Satire,  then,  not  rise  nor  fall! 
Speak  out,  and  bid  me  blame  no  rogues  at  all. 

F.  Yes,  strike  that  Wild,  I'll  iustify  the  blow. 

P.  Strike  1  why  the  man  was  hang'd  ten  years 
Who  now  that  olMolete  example  fears  I  [ago : 

Even  Peter  trembles  only  for  his  ears*. 

.  F.  What  always  Peter  9  Peter  thinks  you  mad, 
You  make  men  desperate  if  they  once  are  bad : 
Else  might  he  take  to  virtue  some  years  hence — 

P.  As  S— k,  if  he  lives,  will  love  the  Prince. 

F.  Strange  spleen  to  S— k ! 

P.  Do  I  wrong  the  man  I 
God  knows,  I  praise  a  courtier  where  I  can. 
When  I  confess,  there  is  who  feels  for  fame. 
And  melts  to  goodness,  need  I  Sca&b'bow  name'1 
Pleased  let  me  own,  in  Esher't  peaceful  grove*, 
(Where  Kent  and  nature  vie  for  Pelham's  love) 
The  scene,  the  master,  opening  to  my  view, 
I  sit  and  dream  I  see  my  Craqgs  anew  1 

Even  in  a  bishop  I  can  spy  desert ; 
Seeker  is  decent,  Rundel  has  a  heart : 
Manners  with  candour  are  to  Benson  given. 
To  Berkley,  every  virtue  under  heaven. 

1  Jonathan  Wild,  a  famous  thief  and  thief-impeacher, 
who  was  at  last  caught  in  his  own  train,  and  hanged. 

*  Peter  had,  the  year  hefore  this,  narrowly  escaped  the 
pillory  for  forgery ;  and  got  off  with  a  severe  rebuke  only 
from  the  bench. 

3  Earl  of,  and  Knight  of  the  Garter,  whose  personal 
attachment  to  the  King  appeared  from  his  steady  adher- 
ence to  the  royal  interest,  after  his  resignation  of  his  great 
employment  of  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  whose  known 
honour  and  virtue  made  him  esteemed  by  all  parties. 

*  The  house  and  gardens  of  Eshcr,  in  Surrey,  belonging 
to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Pelham,  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  I  he  author  could  not  have  given  a  more  ami- 
able idea  of  hia  character  than  in  oomporing  him  to  Mr. 
Cnggi. 


But  does  the  court  a  worthy  man  remove  I 
That  instant,  I  declare,  he  has  my  love : 
I  shun  his  zenith,  court  his  mild  decline  ; 
Thus  SoMERs^  once,  and  Halifax^,  were  mine. 
Oft,  in  the  clear,  still  mirror  of  retreat, 
I  studied  Shrewsbury?,  the  wise  and  great: 
Carleton's"  calm  sense,  and  Stanhope*s*  noUo 

flame, 
Compared,  and  knew  their  gen'rous  end  the  same: 
How  pleasing  Atterbury's  softer  hour ! 
How  shined  the  soul,  unconqucr'd  in  the  Tower! 
How  can  I  Pult'ney,  Chesterfield  forget, 
While  Roman  spirit  charms,  and  Attic  witi 
Argyll,  the  state's  whole  thunder  bom  to  wield, 
And  shake  alike  the  senate  and  the  field ! 
Or  Wyndham^",  just  to  frec^dom  and  the  throne, 
The  master  of  our  passions,  and  his  own ! 
Names,  which  I  long  have  loved,  nor  loved  in  vain, 
Ranked  with  their  friends,  not  numbered  with  their 

train  ; 
And  if  yet  higher  the  proud  list  should  end. 
Still  let  me  say !  No  follower,  but  a  friend. 

Yet  think  not  friendship  only  prompts  my  la}t; 
I  follow  Virtue :  where  she  shines,  I  praise : 
Point  she  to  Priest  or  Elder,  Whig  or  Tory, 
Or  round  a  Quaker's  beaver  cast  a  glory. 
I  never  (to  my  sorrow  I  declare) 
Dined  with  the  Man  of  Ross,  or  my  Lord  Mayoi. 
Some,  in  their  choice  of  friends(nay,look  not  grave) 
Have  still  a  secret  bias  to  a  knave  : 
To  find  an  honest  man  I  beat  about. 
And  love  him,  court  him,  praise  him,  in  or  out 

F.  Then  why  so  few  commended ! 

P.  Not  so  fierce ; 
Find  you  the  virtue,  and  I'll  find  the  verse. 
But  random  praise — the  task  can  ne'er  be  done; 
Each  mother  asks  it  for  her  booby  son. 
Each  widow  asks  it  for  the  best  of  men. 
For  him  she  weeps,  for  him  she  weds  again. 
Praise  cannot  stoop,  like  Satire,  to  the  ground ; 
The  number  may  bo  hang'd,  but  not  be  crown'd. 
Enough  for  half  the  greatest  of  these  days. 
To  'scape  my  censure,  not  expect  my  praise. 
Are  they  not  rich  ?  what  more  can  they  pretend ! 
Dare  they  to  hope  a  poet  for  their  friend  I 
What  Richelieu  wanted,  Louis  scarce  could  gain. 
And  what  young  Amhon  wish'd,  but  wish'd  in  vain. 

*  John  Lord  Somers  died  in  1716.  Ue  had  been  Lord 
Keeper  in  the  reign  of  William  IIL,  who  took  from  him 
the  aeals  in  1700.  The  author  had  the  honour  of  knowing 
him  in  1706.  A  faithful,  able,  and  incorrupt  Miniirter. 
who,  to  qualities  of  a  consummate  statesman,  added  thorn 
of  a  man  of  learning  and  politeness. 

*  A  peer  no  less  distinguished  by  his  lore  of  letters  than 
his  abilities  in  parliament.  lie  was  disgraced  in  17I0(  <v 
the  change  of  Q.  Anne's  ministry. 

7  Charles  Talbot,  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  had  been  fiecr»- 
tary  of  State,  Ambassador  in  Franco,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  Lord  Treasurer.  He 
several  times  quitted  his  employments,  and  was  oftoo 
recalled.    Ho  died  in  1718. 

>  Hen.  Doyle,  Lord  Carleton  (nephew  of  the  famom 
Robert  Boyle.)  who  was  Secretary  of  State  xmder  WilUain 
IIL  and  President  of  the  Council  under  Q.  Anne. 

*  James,  Earl  of  Stanhope.  A  nobleman  of  equal 
courage,  spirit,  and  learning.  General  in  Spain,  an4 
Secretary  of  State. 

1"  Sir  William  Wyndham,  Chancellor  of  the  Bxcheqofr 
under  Queen  Anne,  nuwie  early  a  considerable  fiRure ;  but 
since  a  much  greater,  both  by  his  ability  and  eloqucnoa 
joined  with  the  utmcMt  Judgment  and  temper. 
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the  muse's  friendship  can  command  ; 

when  virtue  claims  it,  can  wiUistand : 

Hrgil  paid  one  honest  line ; 

uuntr^'^s  friends  illumine  mine  I 

e  you  tliinking  I  F.  Faith,  the  thought's 

o  sin, 

ir  friends  are  out,  and  would  be  in. 

jrely  to  come  in,  Sir,  they  go  out, 

ley  take  is  strangely  roundabout. 

too  may  be  corrupted,  you'll  allow  1 
y  call  those  knaves  who  are  so  now. 

little  \    Come,  then,  I'll  comply — 
malVt  aid  me  while  1  lie. 
i  coward,  Polwarth*  is  a  slave^ 
XTON  a  dark  designing  knave, 
laa  ever  been  a  wealthy  fool — 

add,  Sir  Robert's  mighty  dull, 
made  a  friend  in  private  life, 
sesides,  a  tyrant  to  his  wife. 
y,  when  others  praise  him,  do  I  blame  1 
s,  Wolsey,  any  odious  name  ! 
liey  then,  if  but  a  v^Teath  of  mine, 
nplish'd  St.  John  !  deck  thy  shrine  1 
hall  each  spur-gall *d  liackncy  of  the  day, 
Lton  gives  him  double  pots  and  pay, 
iw-pension'd  sycophant,  pretend 
ny  windows  if  I  treat  a  friend ; 
y  plead,  to  me  they  meant  no  hurt, 
my  guest  at  whom  they  threw  the  dirt  I 
(pare  the  Minister,  no  rules 

bind  me,  not  to  maul  his  tools ; 

ey  cannot  cut,  it  may  be  said 

xe  toothless,  and  his  hatchet's  lead. 

>'d  TuRENNE,  once  upon  a  day, 

>otman  kick'd  that  took  his  pay : 

he  heard  the  affront  the  fellow  gave, 

a  man  of  honour,  one  a  knave  ; 

nt  general  tum'd  it  to  a  jest, 

d  he'd  take  the  pains  to  kick  the  rest : 

;  at  present  having  time  to  do — 

,  Sir !  for  God's  sake,  where 's  the  affront 

i! 

>ur  worship  when  had  Sherlock  writ  1 

our'd  forth  the  torrent  of  liis  wit  1 

he  bard  whose  distich  all  commend 

a  servant^  out  of  power  a  friend}^ 
le  guilty  of  some  venial  sin ; 
It  to  you,  who  ne'er  was  out  nor  in  1 
«t  •  whose  flattery  be-dropp'd  the  crown, 
he  you  ?  he  only  stain'd  the  go^n. 
lid,  pray,  the  florid  youth  ofiend  ^, 
^ech  you  took,  and  gave  it  to  a  friend  1 
1,  it  imports  not  much  from  whom  it 
borrow'd  could  not  be  to  blame,  [came; 
whole  House  did  afterwards  the  same. 
y  wits  to  wits  afford  supply, 
hog  in  huts  of  Westphaly ; 
>ugh  Nature's  bounty  or  his  lord's, 
the  frugal  dirty  soil  afibrds, 

the  next  receives  it,  thick  or  thin, 
mess  almost  as  it  came  in  ; 

'  him  in  bis  place.  Dune.  B.  IL  Ycr.  310. 

n.  Hugh  Hume,  son  of  Alexander,  Earl  of 

,  grandson  of  Patrick,  Earl  of  Marchmont,  and 

d,  like  them,  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

taken  out  of  a  poem  to  Sir  R.  W. 

not  of  any  particular  priest,  but  of  many 

nns  to  allude  to  a  complaint  made  ver.  71  of 
ig  dialogue. 


The  blessed  benefit,  not  there  confined. 
Drops  to  the  third,  who  nuzzles  close  behind  ; 
From  tail  to  nioutli  they  feed  and  they  carouse : 
The  last  full  fairly  gives  it  to  the  House, 

F.  This  filthy  simile,  this  beastly  line 

Quite  turns  my  stomach . 

P.  So  does  flattery  mine  | 
And  all  your  courtly  civet-cats  can  vent. 
Perfume  to  you,  to  me  is  excrement. 
But  hear  me  further — Japhet*,  'tis  agreed. 
Writ  not,  and  Chartrcs  scarce  could  write  or  read; 
In  all  the  courts  of  Pindus  guiltless  quite  ; 
But  pens  can  forge,  my  friend,  that  cannot  write  ; 
And  must  no  egg  in  Japhet's  face  be  thrown. 
Because  the  deed  he  forged  was  not  my  own  1 
Must  never  patriot  then  declaim  at  gin. 
Unless,  good  man !  he  has  been  fairly  in  t 
No  zealous  pastor  blame  a  failing  spouse. 
Without  a  staring  reason  on  his  brows  1 
And  each  blasphemer  quite  escape  the  rod. 
Because  the  insult's  not  on  man,  but  God ! 

Ask  you  what  provocation  I  have  had ! 
The  strong  antipathy  of  good  to  bad. 
When  truth  or  virtue  an  aflront  endures, 
The  affront  is  mine,  my  friend,  and  should  be  yours. 
Mine,  as  a  foe  profess'd  to  false  pretence. 
Who  think  a  coxcomb's  honour  like  his  sense  ; 
Mine,  as  a  friend  to  every  worthy  mind ; 
And  mine  as  man,  who  feel  for  all  mankind^. 

F,  You're  strangely  proud. 

P.  So  proud,  I  am  no  slave : 
So  impudent,  I  own  myself  no  knave : 
So  odd,  my  countr^'^s  ruin  makes  me  grave. 
Yes,  I  am  proud  ;  I  must  be  proud  to  see 
Men,  not  afraid  of  God,  afraid  of  me : 
Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throne. 
Yet  touch'd  and  shamed  by  ridicule  alone. 

O  sacred  weapon !  left  for  truth's  defence. 
Sole  dread  of  folly,  vice,  and  insolence  1 
To  all  but  Heaven-directed  hands  denied. 
The  muse  may  give  thee,  but  the  gods  must  guide : 
Reverent  I  touch  thee  1  but  with  honest  zetd  ; 
To  rouse  the  watchmen  of  the  public  weal. 
To  virtue's  work  provoke  the  tardy  Hall, 
And  goad  the  prelate  slumbering  in  his  stall. 
Ye  tinsel  insects !  whom  a  court  maintains. 
That  counts  your  beauties  only  by  your  stains. 
Spin  all  your  cobwebs  *  o'er  the  eye  of  day  I 
The  iuse's  wing  shall  brush  you  all  away : 
All  his  grace  preaches,  all  his  lordship  sings, 
All  that  makes  saints  of  queens,  and  gods  of  kings ; 
All,  all  but  truth,  drops  dead-bom  from  the  press. 
Like  the  last  gazette,  or  the  last  address. 

When  black  ambition  stains  a  public  cause  ^, 
A  monarch's  sword  when  mad  vain-glory  draws, 
Not  Waller's  wreath  can  hide  the  nation's  scar. 
Nor  Boileau  turn  the  feather  to  a  star  ^\ 


*  8eo  the  Epistle  to  Lord  Batliurst. 
'  From  Terence : — 

**  Homo  sum :  htunoani  nihil  a  me  alicnnm  puto.** 

>  Weak  and  slight  sophistry  against  virtue  and  honour. 
Thin  colours  over  vice,  as  unable  to  hide  the  light  of  truth 
as  cobwebs  to  shade  the  sun. 

*  The  case  of  Cromwell  in  the  civil  war  of  England,  and 
of  Louis  XIV.  in  his  conquest  of  the  Low  Countrie*. 

10  See  his  Ode  on  Namur,  where  (to  use  his  own  words) 
**  n  a  fait  un  astre  do  la  plume  blancho  que  le  roy  porte 
ordinairemont  k  son  chapcau,  et  qui  ebt  eu  effet  une  mpisoo 
de  oom^te,  fatale  k  noa  ennemia.*' 


\ 
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Not  no,  when  diadein'd  with  ra}-8  divine, 
Touched  ^t-ith  the  flsune  that  breaks  from  Virtoe's 

slirinc, 
Her  priestess  Muse  forbids  the  good  to  die, 
And  opes  the  temple  of  Eternity. 
Tlicre,  other  trophies  deck  the  truly  brave, 
Than  such  as  Aiistis  *  casts  into  the  grave ; 
Far  other  stars  than  *  and  *  *  w«>ar, 
And  may  descend  to  Mordington  from  Staib*; 
fSuch  as  on  Hough's  '  unsuIUod  mitre  shine. 
Or  beam,  good  Digdt,  from  a  heart  like  thine ;) 
Let  Envy  howl,  while  heaven's  whole  chorus  singly 
And  bark  at  honour  not  conferred  by  kings  ; 
Let  Flattery  sickening  see  the  incense  rise. 
Sweet  to  the  world,  and  grateful  to  the  skies : 
Truth  guards  the  poet,  sanctifies  the  line, 
And  makes  immortal,  verse  as  mean  as  mine. 

Yes,  the  last  pen  for  freedom  let  me  draw, 
When  Truth  stands  trembling  on  the  edge  of  law ; 
Here,  last  of  Britons  1  let  your  names  bo  read  ; 
Arc  none,  none  living  1  let  me  praise  the  dead. 
And  for  that  cause  which  made  your  fathers  shine. 
Fall  by  the  votes  of  their  degenerate  line. 

F.  Alas  1  alas !  pray  end  what  you  began. 
And  write  next  winter  more  Essays  on  Man  ^ 


ON   RECEIVING  FROM   TUB 

RT.  HON.  THE  LADY  FRANCES  SHIRLEY 

A  8TAND1SH  AND  TWO  PENS. 


Yes,  I  beheld  the  Athenian  queen 
Descend  in  all  her  sober  charms  ; 
**  And  take"  (she  said,  and  smiled  serene) 
**  Take  at  this  hand  celestial  arms  : 

"  Secure  the  radiant  weapons  wield  ; 
This  golden  lance  shall  guard  desert, 
And  if  a  vice  dures  keep  tnc  field, 
This  steel  shall  stab  it  to  the  heart." 

Awed,  on  my  bended  knees  I  fell, 
lieceived  the  weapons  of  the  sky ; 

And  dipt  them  in  tlie  sable  well, 
The  fount  of  fame  or  infamy. 

1  The  chief  liuntld  At  amis.  It  is  the  custom,  at  the 
funeral  of  fo^'at  {kx-tk,  tu  ciu>t  into  the  grave  the  broken 
staves  and  cnbigns  of  tiunour. 

«  J(»hn  Dalrj'mple.  Ksirl  of  Stair,  Knight  of  the  Thistle, 
served  in  all  the  wars  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
afterwards  as  ambaiMtdor  in  Fniuoe. 

'  Dr.  John  Hough,  Rishop  of  Worcester,  and  the  Lord 
Digby :  the  one  an  assertor  ot  the  church  of  Eughind,  in 
opposition  to  the  falxo  measures  of  King  James  11.;  the 
other  as  firmly  attached  tu  the  cause  of  that  king  :  both 
acting  out  of  principle,  and  equally  men  of  honour  and 
virtue. 

*  This  was  the  last  poem  of  the  kind  printed  by  our 
author,  with  a  resolution  to  publiKh  no  more,  but  tu  enter 
thus,  in  the  most  plain  and  solemn  manner  ho  could,  a 
sort  of  PROTK&T  against  that  insuperable  corruption  and 
depravity  of  manners  which  he  had  been  so  unhappy  as  to 
live  to  see.  Could  he  have  hopetl  to  have  amended  any,  he 
had  continued  those  attnckH ;  but  bad  men  were  grown  so 
shameless  and  60  powerful,  that  ridicule  was  become  as 
unsafe  as  it  was  ineffectual.  The  poem  raised  him,  as  he 
knew  it  would,  some  enemies:  but  he  had  reason  to  be 
■Atisfied  with  the  approbation  of  good  men,  and  the  tasii- 
mony  ofhJa  own  conacianoe* 


(Flavia  criei) 


«  What  well?  what  weanonf**  (FU&via 
^  A  standish,  steel  and  golden  pen  1 
It  came  from  Bertrand's,  not  the  skies ; 
I  gaire  it  you  to  write  again. 

^  But,  friend,  take  heed  whom  you  attack  ; 
You'll  bring  a  house  (I  mean  of  peers) 
Red,  blue,  and  green,  nay  white  and  black, 
L- and  aU  about  your 


**  You*d  write  as  smooth  again  on  glass. 
And  run,  on  ivory,  so  gUb, 
As  not  to  stick  at  fool  or  ass. 
Nor  stop  at  flattery  or  fib. 

**  Athenian  queen  I  and  toher  ehamui 
I  tell  ye,  fool,  there's  nothing  in't : 
•Tis  Venus,  Venus  gives  these  arras ; 
In  Dryden's  Virgil  see  the  print. 

"  Come,  if  youMl  be  a  quiet  soul, 

That  dares  tell  neither  truth  nor  lies^ 
1*11  list  you  in  the  harmless  roil 
Of  those  that  sing  of  these  poor  eyes." 


TO 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  A  POEM  ENTITLED 
^  SUCCESSIO," 

[elkanah  setilb.] 

Begone,  ye  critics  !  and  restrain  year  spite, 
Codrus  writes  on,  and  will  fov  ever  write : 
The  heaviest  muse  the  swiftest  course  has  gone, 
As  clocks  run  fastest  when  most  lead  is  on. 
What  though  no  bees  around  your  cradle  flew. 
Nor  on  your  lips  distill'd  their  golden  dew ! 
Yet  have  we  oft  disco vei*'d  in  their  stead 
A  swarm  of  drones,  tliat  buzz*d  about  your  hcsd. 
When  you,  like  Orpheus,  strike  the  warbling  lyn^ 
Attentive  blocks  stand  round  you  and  admire. 
Wit  pass'd  through  thee  no  longer  is  the  same^ 
As  meat  digested  takes  a  different  name  ; 
But  sense  must  sure  thy  safest  plunder  be. 
Since  no  reprisals  can  be  made  on  thee. 
Thus  thou  may'st  rise,  and  in  thy  daring  flight 
(Tho'  ne'er  so  weighty)  reach  a  wondrous  height: 
So  forced  from  engines,  lead  itself  can  fly, 
And  ponderous  slugs  move  nimbi v  through  the  bI^* 
Sure  Bavins  copied  Msevius  to  the  full, 
And  Chcerilus  taught  Codrus  to  be  dull ; 
Therefore,  dear  fnend,  at  my  advice  give  o*er 
This  needless  labour ;  and  contend  no  more 
To  prove  a  dull  succession  to  be  true, 
Since  'tis  enough  we  find  it  so  in  you. 


1740. 
A  FRAGMENT  OF  A  POEM. 


O  WRETCHED  B !  jeslous  now  of  all, 

What  God,  what  mortal,  shall  prevent  thy  fall  1 
Turn,  turn  thy  eyes  from  wicked  men  in  place, 
And  see  what  succour  from  the  patriot  race. 

C ,  his  own  proud  dupe,  thinks  monarchs  thingB 

Made  just  for  him,  as  other  fooU  for  kings ; 
Controls,  decides,  insults  thee  every  hour. 
And  antedates  the  hatred  due  to  power. 

Thro'  clouds  of  passion  P ^'s  views  are  desTf 

He  foams  a  patriot  to  subside  a  peer  ;' 
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ent  sees  his  country  bought  and  sold, 
unns  the  market  where  he  takes  no  gold. 

ire,  righteous  S jogs  on  till,  past  belief, 

is  himself  companion  with  a  thief. 

urge  and  let  thee  blood,  with  iirc  and  sword, 

he  help  stem  S would  afford. 

t  those  who  bind  and  rob  thee,  would  not  kill, 

Z hopes,  and  candidly  sits  still. 

li — s  W who  speaks  at  all, 

re  than  of  Sir  Har-v  or  Sir  P 1 

r  names  once  up,  they  thought  it  was  not 

rong 

in  bed,  but  sure  they  lay  too  long. 

— r,  C- m,  B 1,  pay  thee  due  regards, 

;  the  ladies  bid  them  mind  their  cards, 
with  wit  that  must 

d,  who  speaks  so  well  and  writes, 

I  (saving  W.)  every  S.  harper  biUi. 

mustneodA 

I  wit  and  equally  provoke  one, 
thee,  at  best,  the  butt  to  crack  his  joke  on. 
or  the  rest,  each  winter  up  they  run, 

LI  are  clear,  that  something  must  be  done. 

irged  by  C 1,  or  by  C-- — t  stopped, 

led  by  P ,  and  by  P dropped  ; 

■oilow  reverently  each  wondrous  wight, 

m1  that  one  can  read,  that  one  can  write  : 

se  to  giLuder  prone  obedience  keep, 

r  he  hiss,  and  if  he  slumber,  sleep. 

►ving  done  whatever  was  fit  or  fine, 

d  a  speech,  and  askM  their  friends  to  dine  ; 

burries  back  to  his  paternal  ground. 

It  but  for  five  shillings  in  the  pound ; 

y  defeated,  yearly  hopes  they  give, 

II  agree.  Sir  Robert  cannot  live. 

S  rise,  great  W ,  fated  to  appear, 

>f  thv'self,  a  glorious  minister  ! 
the  loud  language  princes  .... 

■eat  with  lialf  the 

5th  to  B kind,  as  to  thy  .... 

]e  the  nation,  you 

it  can  thy  H 

in  Dutch 

h  still  ho  travels  on  no  bad  pretence, 
w 


Or  those  foul  copies  of  thy  face  and  tongue^ 

Veracious  W and  frontless  Young  ; 

Sagacious  Bub,  so  late  a  friend,  and  there 

So  late  a  foe,  yet  more  sagacious  H 1 

Hervey  and  Hervey *8  school,  F — ,  H y,  H o. 

Yea,  moral  Ebor,  or  religious  Winton. 

How !  what  can  O w,  what  can  D ^ 

The  wisdom  of  the  one  and  other  chair, 

N laugh,  or  D *s  sager. 

Or  thy  dread  truncheon,  M.'s  mighty  peer  1 

What  help  from  J 's  opiates  canst  thou  draw. 

Or  H k*8  quibbles  voted  into  law  1 

C,  that  Roman  in  his  nose  alone. 

Who  hears  all  causes,  B ,  but  thy  own. 

Or  those  proud  fools  whom  nature,  rank,  and  fate 
Made  fit  companions  for  the  sword  of  state. 

Can  the  light  packhorse,  or  the  heavy  steer, 
The  sowzine  f>relate,  or  the  sweating  peer. 
Drag  out  with  all  its  dirt  and  all  its  weighty 
The  lumbering  carriage  of  thy  broken  state  1 
Alas !  the  people  curse,  the  carman  swears, 
The  drivers  quarrel,  and  the  master  stares. 

The  plague  is  on  thee,  Britain,  and  who  tries 
To  save  thee  in  the  infectious  office  dies. 

The  first  firm  P y  soon  resigned  his  breath. 

Brave  S w  loved  Jhee,  and  was  lied  to  death. 

Good  M — m — t*s  fate  tore  P th  from  thy  side, 

And  thy  last  sigh  was  heard  when  W m  died. 

Thy  nobles  si  -  s,  thy  se— s  bought  with  gold. 
Thy  clergy  perjured,  thv  whole  people  sold. 

An  atheist  «  a  i^r'"^^  ad 

Blotch  thee  all  o  er,  and  sink  .  .  . 

Alas!  on  one  alone  our  all  relies. 
Let  him  be  honest,  and  ho  must  be  wise  ; 
Let  him  no  tiiHer  from  his  school. 

Nor  like  his still  a  .  .  .  . 

Be  but  a  man  !  unministerM,  alone. 

And  free  at  once  the  senate  and  the  throne ; 

Esteem  the  public  love  his  best  supply, 

A  Q*s  true  glory  his  integrity ; 

Rich  with  his  ...  .  in  his  .  .  .  strong. 

Affect  no  conquest,  but  endure  no  wrong. 

Whatever  hia  religion  or  his  blood. 

His  public  virtue  nuikes  his  title  good. 

Euro{>e's  just  balance  and  our  own  may  stand. 

And  one  man's  honesty  redeem  the  land. 


THE    DUNCIAD', 

IN  FOUR  BOOKS. 


tSi  ACCORDIWO  TO  THS  COMPLETB  COFV  VOVHD  IW  THE  YKAR  1742 ;   WITH  THK  PROLEGOMKNA  Of  8CRIBLKR08.  AMU 
KOTKS   VARIORUM.     TO  WHICH  ARC  ADDBD,  SBTBRAL  NOTES  NOW  FIRST  PL'RLI8HKO,  THK  HYrSR^RITICM 
OW  ARJSTARCHUS,  AND  HIS  DISBKRTATION  ON  THK  HKRO  Or  THE  POEM. 


Tandem  PK^ms  ftdwt,  mortuaqur  infrrr*  parantfm 
CongcUt,  et  p»luloc.  ut  crmnt,  indurat  hiatiu. — Utio. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  TIIE  READER. 

'R  long  had  a  design  of  giving  some  sort  of  notes  on 
*ks  of  this  poGt.  Before  I  had  the  happiness  of  his 
itance,  I  had  written  a  commentary  on  his  Etsap 
t,  and  have  since  finished  another  on  the  Essap  on 
tm.  There  was  one  already  on  the  Dunciad^  which 
et  with  general  approbation:  but  I  still  thought 
dditions  were  wanting  (of  a  more  serious  kind)  to 
nnnrous  notes  of  SeriblertUt  and  oven  to  those 
i  by  Mr.  CUUindt  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  and  others.  I 
tely  the  pleasure  to  pass  tome  months  with  the 
in  the  country,  where  I  prevailed  upon  him  to  do 
had  ioof  dssired,  and  favour  me  with  his  ezplan** 


tion  of  several  passages  in  his  works.  It  happened,  that 
Just  at  that  Juncture  was  published  a  ridiculous  book 
against  him,  full  of  perbonal  reflections,  which  furnished 
hira  with  a  lucky  opportunity  of  improving  thiM  poem,  by 
giving  it  the  only  thing  it  wanted,  a  more  eontiderabU 
hero.  He  was  always  sensible  of  its  defect  in  that  par. 
ticular,  and  owned  he  had  let  it  pass  with  the  hero  it 
had,  purely  for  want  of  a  better;  not  entertaining  the 

1  The  Dunciad  is  here  reprinted  from  the  last  and  the 
only  complete  edition  issued  during  the  life  of  the  author, 
and  approved  by  him ;  with  the  solo  addition  of  the  varia- 
tions in  the  poem  noticed  by  Warburton  in  hiiT  editioa 
published  after  the  death  of  Pope. 


\ 
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AUTIIOIllTY. 


MARTINUS  SCRIBLERUS 


A  LETTF.U  TO  THE  PUBUSHEH. 

Hdlli  pleaiiurc  I  hear,  Ihnt  )-ou  haie  pro- 
cured Ik  coiTPFt  copy  of  Ihc  DuNCiAD,  wliich  Ilie 
miny  aurrcptitiaua  onpg  hnvc  renilcred  bo  nccca- 
Bary  :  and  it  is  ycl  williuiorp,  llmt  I  Bin  iofanncd 
it  will  be  nltcndtid  witli  a  Couhextart  :  M.  work  so 
requisite,  that  I  cmuiit  Ihinii  tbe  Author  himself 
would  liave  omitted  it,  had  ho  ipprovcd  of  the 
fini  appcKTancc  nf  ihis  poem. 

Such  Molei  as  have  oecarrcd  to  mc  I  herewith 
■end  you '.  you  will  oblige  me  hv  inwTling  thum 
ui)onf>st  tlioTC  which  ore,  or  will  be,  transmitted 
to  you  by  othera ;  since  not  only  the  autlior'a 
fripndii,  but  even  stninRcrs,  a|ipcBr  engaged  by 
humanity,  to  take  aome  care  nf  an  orpimn  of  so 
much  geninn  and  spirit,  whieh  its  parent  seciiis 

have  abnni'  -    '  '   —   ->--   .._■...__ 

auffcred 

Bud  unattended. 

IB  upon  readinj;  some  of  the  abusive  papers 
lately  published,  that  my  great  regard  to  a  pcraon, 
whooo  friendship  I  estmm  as  one  of  the  chief 
honours  of  my  life,  and  a  much  greater  respect 
a  trulb,  than  to  him  or  any  man  living,  engaged 
ne  in  inquiries,  of  which  the  inclosed  iiala  are  ike 


1   perceived,  tliat  most   of  tlieae  authon  hid 
been  (dimbltesH  very  wiiioly)  the  first  aggrtBor*. 
TL?y  lud  tried,  'till  Ihey  were  weary,  uhal  waa 
lo  be  got  bv  niiUng  at  each  olher :  nobody  wu 
cither  concerned  or  mirpriaod,   if   this  or  that  , 
scribbler  woa   proved  a   dunce.      But   every  ooe 
was  curious  to  read  what  could  be  said  to  pnive 
Mr.  PoFB  one,  uid  was  ready  to  pay  somelhinE 
for  such  a  discovery :  a  Riatagem,  vrhicb  would  , 
tliey  fuirly  own,  it  might  not  outy  reconcile  them   I 
ic,  but  screen  them  from  the  resentment  of  ' 
■  biwful  EU]ierior>s  whom   thoy  daily  abuw,  ! 
onl^  (as  1  charitably  hope)  to  get  that  bf  them, 
Tvhieb  they  cannot  get  frnm  them.  I 

1  found  this  was  not  all :  ill  auceeaa  in  that  had  I 
tmnsported  them  to  peraonal  abuac,  either  of 
himself,  or  (what  I  think  bo  could  Icsti  forgive)  of 
bis  friends.  They  hod  oalled  men  of  virtue  and 
honour  bad  men,  lung  before  he  had  either  leisure 
or  inclination  to  cull  Ihem  bad  writon :  and  some 
bad  been  sneh  old  ofTenders,  that  ho  had  quite  ! 
forgotlcu  Ihcir  pemons  as  well  as  their  alanden,  :  ^ 
'till  they  were  plrasod  lo  revive  them.  ' 

Now  what  bad  Mr.  Pope  done  before,  to  incense 
them  (  He  had  published  tliose  works  which  are  i 
in  tbe  hand*  of  every  body,  in  which  not  llie  least  I 
mention  is  made  of  any  of  Ihem.  And  what  has  j 
he  done  since  t  He  has  laughed,  and  written  tba  | 
Di'KcljiD.  What  has  lliat  said  of  them  I  A  veiy  ' 
serious  truth,  which  the  public  had  said  before, 
tliul  tliey  were  dull:  and  what  it  had  no  so 
a.iid,  but  they  tlicmaetvia  were  at  great  paii 
procure  or  even  purchase  room  in  the  prints,  to 
teniify  under  their  hands  to  the  (mill  of  it. 

I  sliould  still  have  liecn  silent,  if  either  I 
seen  any  inclination  in  my  friend  to  be  sei 
with  sneh  accuscm,  or  if  they  had  only  meddled 
wiih  his  writings;  since  whoever  publishes,  pi" 
biroM.'U'  on  his  trial  by  his  country.  But  wh 
his  moral  characler  was  attacked,  and  in  amann 
from  which  neither  truth  nor  virtue  can  secu 
the  most  innocent,  in  a  manner,  whicb,  though  it 
anniliilales  the  credit  of  the  accusation  with  the 
juHt  and  iniiiartial,  yet  aggravates  wry  much  llie  i 
guilt  of  the  accusers  ;  I  mean  by  authors  tciihout  j 
nemei:  then  I  thought,  alnee  tlic  danger  was  { 
common  to  all,  the  concern  ought  to  be  so  ;  aitd 
that  it  was  an  act  of  justice  to  detect  tbe  authon, 
not  only  on  tliis  account,  but  as  many  of  them  iie 
the  same  who  for  several  yean  past,  have  made 
free  with  the  grcDtesC  names  in  cburcb  and  state, 
eTjHWcd  to  tile  world  Ihc  private  misfortunes  of 
families,  nbusetl  all,  even  to  women,  and  whose 
pmstituted  papers  [for  one  or  other  party,  in  the 
unhappy  divisions  of  tlieir  country)  have  insulted 
the  fuUcn,  the  friendless,  the  exiled,  and  the  dead. 

Besides  Ihis,  which  1  takelobeapubliceoncem, 
I  bare  already  confessed  I  had  a  private  one.  I 
am  one  of  that  number  who  have  long  loved  and  < 
esteemed  Mr.  PorE ;  and  had  often  deehtred  it 
was  not  his  capacity  or  writings  (which  we  ever 
thought  the  leoHt  valuable  part  of  bis  charsctcr) 
but  the  honfet,  open,  and  beaeliecut  man,  that  we 
most  esteemed,  and  loved  in  him.  Now,  if  what 
these  people  say  were  believed,  1  must  appear  to 
all  tny  friends'  either  a  fool,  or  a  knave ;  either 
imposed  on  myself,  or  imposing  on  them ;  eo  tliat 
1  am  as  much  interested  m  the  confutation  of  i 
these  calumnies,  as  he  is  himself.  I 

1  am  no  author,  and  coosequently  not  to  be 
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suspected  either  of  jealousy  or  resentment  against 
any  of  the  men,  of  whom  scarce  one  is  knoi^n  to 
j  roe  by  sight ;  and  as  for  their  writings,  I  have 
:  sought  them  (on  this  one  occasion)  in  vain,  in  the 
I  closets  and  hbraries  of  all  my  acquaintance.  I 
I  had  still  been  in  the  dark,  if  a  gentleman  had  not 
;  procured  me  (I  suppooe  from  some  of  themselves, 
for  they  are  generally  much  more  dangerous  friends 
than  enemies)  l^e  passages  I  send  you.  I  solemnly 
protest  I  have  added  nothing  to  the  malice  or 
absurdity  of  them  ;  which  it  behoves  me  to 
declare,  since  the  vouchers  themselves  will  be 
so  soon  and  so  irrecoverably  lost.  You  may  in 
some  measure  prevent  it,  by  preserving  at  least 
their  titles',  and  discovering  (as  far  as  you  can 
depend  on  the  truth  of  your  information)  the  names 
of  the  concealed  authors. 

The  first  objection  I  have  heard  made  to  the 
poem  is,  that  the  persons  are  too  obscure  for 
satire.  The  persons  themselves,  rather  than  allow 
the  objection,  would  forgive  the  satire  ;  and  if  one 
could  be  tempted  to  afford  it  a  serious  answer, 
were  not  all  assassinates,  popular  insurrections, 
the  insolence  of  the  rabble  without  doors,  and  of 
domestics  within,  most  wrongfully  chastised,  if 
the  meanness  of  offenders  indemnUied  them  from 
punishment  1  On  the  contrary,  obscurity  renders 
them  more  dangerous,  as  less  thought  of:  law 
can  pronounce  judgment  only  on  open  facts  ; 
morality  alone  can  pass  censure  on  intentions  of 
mischief ;  so  that  for  secret  calumny,  or  the  arrow 
flying  in  the  dark,  there  is  no  public  punishment 
ieft,  but  what  a  good  writer  inflicts. 

The  next  objection  is,  that  these  sort  of  authors 
are  poor.  That  might  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  for  lesser  crimes  than  defamation, 
(for  'tis  the  case  of  almost  all  who  are  tried  there) 
but  sure  it  can  be  none :  for  who  wUl  pretend  that 
the  robbing  another  of  his  reputation  supplies  the 
want  of  it  in  himself  1  I  question  not  but  such 
authors  are  poor,  and  heartUy  wish  the  objection 
were  removed  by  any  honest  livelihood.  But 
poverty  is  here  the  accident,  not  the  subject :  he 
who  describes  malice  and  villany  to  be  pale  and 
meagre,  expresses  not  the  least  anger  against 
paleness  or  leanness,  but  against  malice  and 
villany.  The  apothecary  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  is 
poor ;  but  is  he  therefore  justified  in  vending 
poison  !  Not  but  poverty  itself  becomes  a  just 
subject  of  satire,  when  it  is  the  consequence  of 
vice,  prodigality,  or  neglect  of  one's  lawful  calling ; 
for  then  it  increases  the  public  burden,  fills  the 
streets  and  highways  with  robbers,  and  the  garrets 
with  clippers,  coiners,  and  weekly  journalists. 

But  admitting  that  two  or  three  of  these  offend 
less  in  their  morals,  than  in  their  writings ;  must 
poverty  make  nonsense  sacred  1  If  so,  the  fame 
of  bad  authors  would  be  much  better  consulted 
than  that  of  all  the  good  ones  in  the  world ;  and 
not  one  of  an  hundred  had  ever  been  called  by  his 
right  name. 

They  mistake  the  whole  matter  :  It  is  not  cha- 
rity to  encourage  them  in  the  way  they  follow,  but 
to  get  them  out  of  it ;  for  men  are  not  bunglers 
bemuse  they  are  poor,  but  they  are  poor  because 
they  are  bunglers. 

Is  it  not  pleasant  enough,  to  hear  our  authors 
crying  oat  on  the  one  hand,  as  if  their  i)erson8 

>  Which  we  have  done  in  a  list  printed  in  the  appendix. 


and  characters  wore  too  sacred  for  satire  ;  and  the 
public  objecting,  on  the  other,  that  they  are  too 
mean  even  for  ridicule  ?  But  whether  bread  or 
fame  bo  their  end,  it  must  be  allowed,  our  author, 
by  and  in  this  poem,  has  mercifully  given  them  a 
Uttle  of  both. 

There  are  two  or  three,  who  by  their  rank  and 
fortune  have  no  b^efit  from  the  former  objec- 
tions, supposing  them  good,  and  tliese  I  was  sorry 
to  see  in  such  company.  But  if,  without  any  pro- 
vocation, two  or  three  gentlemen  will  fall  upon 
one,  in  an  affair  wherein  his  interest  and  reputa- 
tion are  equally  embarked,  they  cannot  certainly, 
after  they  have  been  content  to  print  themselves 
his  enemies,  complain  of  being  put  into  the  num- 
ber of  them. 

Others,  I  am  told,  pretend  to  have  been  once 
his  friends.  Surely  they  are  their  enemies  who 
say  so,  since  nothing  can  be  more  odious  than  to 
treat  a  friend  as  they  have  done.  But  of  thb  I 
cannot  persuade  myself,  when  I  consider  the  con- 
stant and  eternal  aversion  of  all  bad  writers  to  a 
good  one. 

Such  as  claim  a  merit  from  being  his  admirers 
I  would  gladly  ask,  if  it  lays  him  under  a  personal 
obligation  1  At  that  rate,  he  would  be  the  most 
obliged  humble  sen'ont  in  the  world.  I  dare 
swear  for  these  in  particular,  he  never  desired 
them  to  be  his  admirers,  nor  promised  in  return 
to  be  theirs  :  that  had  truly  been  a  sign  he  was  of 
their  acquaintance  ;  but  would  not  the  maUcious 
world  have  suspected  such  an  approbation  of  some 
motive  worse  than  ignorance,  in  the  author  of  the 
**  Essay  on  Criticism  V*  Be  it  as  it  will,  the  rea- 
sons of  their  admiration  and  of  his  contempt  are 
equally  subsisting,  for  his  works  and  theirs  are 
the  very  same  that  they  were. 

One,  therefore,  of  their  assertions  I  believe  may 
be  true,  "  That  he  has  a  contempt  for  their  writ- 
ings.'* And  there  is  another,  which  would  pro- 
bably be  sooner  allowed  by  himself  than  by  any 
good  judge  beside,  "  That  his  own  have  found  too 
much  success  with  the  public.**  But  as  it  cannot 
consist  witli  his  modesty  to  claim  this  as  a  justice, 
it  lies  not  on  him,  but  entirely  on  the  public,  to 
defend  its  ohh  judgment. 

There  remains  what  in  my  opinion  misht  seem 
a  better  plea  for  these  people,  than  any  tliey  havo 
made  use  of.  If  obscurity  or  poverty  were  to 
exempt  a  man  from  satire,  much  more  should  folly 
or  dulness,  which  are  still  more  involuntary  ;  nay, 
as  much  so  as  personal  deformity.  But  even  this 
will  not  help  them  :  deformity  becomes  an  object 
of  ridicule  when  a  man  sets  up  for  being  hand- 
some ;  and  so  must  dulness  when  he  sets  up  for  a 
wit.  They  are  not  ridiculed  because  ridicule  in 
itself  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  pleasure  ;  but  because 
it  is  just  to  undeceive  and  vindicate  the  honest 
and  unpretending  part  of  mankind  from  imposi- 
tion, because  particular  interest  ought  to  jield  to 
general,  and  a  great  number  who  are  not  naturally 
fools,  ought  never  to  be  made  so,  in  complaisance 
to  a  few  who  are.  Accordingly  we  find  that  in  all 
ages,  all  vain  pretenders,  were  they  ever  so  poor 
or  ever  so  dull,  have  been  constantly  the  topics  of 
the  most  candid  satirists,  from  the  Codrus  of 
Juvenal  to  the  Damon  of  Boileau. 

Having  mentioned  Boileau,  the  greatest  poet 
and  most  judicious  critic  of  his  age  and  country, 
admirable  for  his  talents,  and  yet  perhaps  moxv 
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admirable  for  hig  judgment  in  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  them  ;  I  cannot  help  reniurking  the  re- 
semblance betwixt  him  and  our  author,  in  quali- 
ties,  fame,  and  fortune  ;  in  the  diHtinctions  shown 
them  by  their  superiors,  in  the  general  esteem  of 
their  equals,  and  in  their  extended  reputation 
amongst  foreigners ;  in  the  latter  of  which  ours 
has  met  with  the  better  fate,  as  he  has  had  for  his 
translators  persons  of  the  most  eminent  rank  and 
abilities  in  their  respective  nations  *.  But  the  re- 
semblance holds  in  nothing  more,  than  in  their 
being  equally  abused  by  the  ignorant  pretenders 
to  poetry  of  their  times ;  of  which  not  the  least 
memory  will  remain  but  in  tlieir  own  writings, 
and  in  Uio  notes  made  upon  them.  What  Boilbau 
has  done  in  almost  all  his  poems,  our  author  has 
only  in  this  :  I  dare  answer  for  him  he  will  do  it 
in  no  more ;  and  on  this  principle,  of  attacking 
few  but  who  had  Klandere<i  him,  ho  could  not  have 
done  it  at  all,  liad  he  been  confined  from  censuring 
obscure  and  wortlilei^^i  i)ersons,  fur  scarce  any  other 
were  his  enemies.  However,  as  the  parity  is  so 
remarkable,  I  ho|>e  it  will  continue  to  the  last ; 
and  if  ever  he  shall  give  us  an  edition  of  this  poem 
himself,  I  may  see  some  of  them  treated  as  gently, 
on  their  repentance  or  better  merit,  as  Pcrrault 
and  Quinault  were  at  last  by  Boilf.au. 

In  one  point  I  must  be  allowed  to  think  the 
character  of  our  En;;liKh  poet  the  more  amiable. 
He  has  not  been  a  follower  of  fortune  or  success ; 
he  has  lived  with  the  great  without  flattery ;  bci'n 
a  friend  to  men  in  power,  without  pensions,  from 
whom,  as  he  asked,  so  he  received  no  favour,  but 
what  was  done  him  in  his  friends.  As  his  satires 
were  the  more  just  for  Ixiing  delayed,  so  were  his 
panegyrics  ;  bestowed  only  on  such  persons  as  he 
had  familiarly  known,  only  for  such  virtues  as  he 
had  long  observed  in  them,  and  only  at  such  times 
as  others  cease  to  praise,  if  not  begin  to  calum- 
niate them,  I  mexm  when  out  of  power  or  out  of 
fkishion*.  A  satire,  therefore,  on  wTiters  so  noto- 
rious for  the  contrary  practice,  became  no  man  so 
wel*  as  himself ;  as  none,  it  is  plain,  was  so  little 
in  their  friendships,  or  so  nmcli  in  thnt  of  those 
whom  they  had  most  abused,  namely,  the  greatest 
and  best  of  all  parties.  Let  me  add  a  further 
reason,  that,  though  engaged  in  their  friendships, 
he  never  espoused  their  animosities ;  and  can 
almost  singly  challenge  this  honour,  not  to  have 
written  a  line  of  any  man,  which,  through  guilt, 
through  shame,  or  through  fear,  through  variety 

'  Esuay  on  CrlticiBUi,  in  French  verse,  by  General 
Hamilton ;  the  Bnir.c,  in  vcrsM)  aIho,  by  Monsieur  Robntcm, 
cnunaellnr  and  i>rh'j'  secretary  to  king  Ge«»rge  I.,  after  by 
the  Abbd  ReN'nel.  in  verso,  with  notes.  Rnpe  of  the  Lock* 
In  French,  by  the  princoiw  of  ContI,  Paris  17'2H,  and  in 
Italian  vere«,  by  the  Abbe  Conti.  a  noble  Venetian;  and 
by  the  Marquis  Rani^oni,  envoy  extraordinary  from 
Modena  to  kini?  Gwrjre  II.  Others  of  his  w»)rks  by  Knivini 
of  Florence,  dec.  His  Essays  and  I>ist4«>rtntions  on  Homer, 
•everal  times  tranbluted  In  French.  Evciy  un  Man,  by  the 
Abb^  Reynel,  in  verse,  by  Mon<iicur  Silliouet,  in  prose, 
1737.  and  since  by  others  in  French,  Italian,  and  Latin. 

•  As  Mr.  Wychcrley,  at  the  tinie  tlio  town  declaimed 
aitainst  his  book  of  poems  ;  Mr.  Wulsh,  after  his  death  : 
Sir  William  Tnimhal,  when  he  had  rcsiKncfl  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state :  Lord  Itolinitbroke,  at  Iiis  leaving 
7S;.j|laad  after  the  queen-'s  death;  Ix>rd  Oxford,  in  his 
last  decline  of  life;  Mr.  Secretary  Crafrgs,  at  the  end  of 
the  Houth  Sea  year,  and  after  his  death :  others  only  in 
epitapha. 


of  fortune,  or  change  of  interests,  he  was  ever  on- 
willing  to  own. 

I  sliall  conclude  with  remarking  w^hat  a  pkasure 
it  must  be  to  every  reader  of  humanity,  to  see  all 
along,  that  our  author  in  his  very  laughter  is  not 
indulging  his  own  ill-imture,  but  only  punishing 
that  of  others.  As  to  his  poem,  those  alone  are 
capable  of  doing  it  justice,  who,  to  use  *iie  words 
of  a  great  writer,  know  how  hard  it  is  (with  regard 
both  to  his  subject  and  his  manner)  vetustis  daii 

MOVITaTEM,   OltSOLRnS    KITOREM,   OBSCUIUS    LUCBII, 
FASTIDITIS  GRATIAM.         I  am. 

Your  most  humble  servant, 
8t  Jamrrt,  WILLLAM  CLELAND*. 


DENNIS,  REMARKS  ON  PRINCE  ARTHUR. 

I  cannot  but  think  it  the  most  reastmable  thing 
in  the  world,  to  distinguish  good  writers  by  dis-  1 
couraging  the  bad.  Nor  is  it  an  ill-natured  thing,  I 
in  relation  even  to  the  very  persont  upon  whom  . 
the  reflections  are  made.  It  is  true,  it  may  de- 
prive them,  a  little  the  sooner,  of  a  short  profit 
and  a  tratisitory  reputation  ;  but  then  it  may  have 
a  good  effect,  and  oblige  them  (before  it.  be  too 
latej  to  decline  that  for  which  they  are  so  veir 
uii/ltf  and  to  have  recourse  to  tom^thing  in  which 
they  may  be  more  successful. 

CHARACTER  OF  MR.  P.  I7I6. 

The  persons  whom  Boileau  has  attacked  in  his 
writings,  have  been  for  the  most  part  authors, and 
most  of  those  authors,  poets :  and  the  censures  he 
hath  passed  upon  them  have  been  confirmed  by 
all  Europe. 

GILDON.  PREFACE  TO  HIS  NEW  REHEARSAL. 

It  is  the  common  cry  of  the  poetasters  of  the 
town,  and  their  fautors,  that  it  is  an  ill-natured 
thing  to  expose  the  pretenders  to  wit  and  poetry. 
The  judges  and  magistrates  may  with  full  as  good 
reason  be  reproached  with  ill-nature  for  putting 
tlie  laws  in  execution  against  a  thief  or  im])ostor. 
— The  same  will  hold  in  the  republic  of  letters,  if 
the  critics  and  judges  will  let  every  ignorant  pre- 
tender  to  scribbling  pass  on  the  world. 

THEOBALD,  LETTER  TO  MIST,  JUNE  M,  17M. 

Attacks  may  bo  leveled,  either  against  failures 
in  genius,  or  against  the  pretensions  of  writing 
without  one. 

CONCANEN,  DEDICATION  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
THE  DUNCIAD. 

A  satire  upon  dullness  is  a  thing  that  has  been 
used  and  aliotptd  in  all  ages. 

Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee,  wicked 
scribbler  ! 

'  This  gentleman  was  of  Scotland,  and  bred  at  the  un1>  j 
verftity  of  Utrecht,  with  the  earl  of  3far.    Ho  served  ia 
Spain  under  earl  Rivers.    After  the  peace,  he  was  made 
one  of  the  commiw<{oners  of  the  customs  in  Scotland,  and   ' 
then  of  taxes  in  England,  in  which  having  shown  himself 
for  twenty  years  diligent,  punctiul.  and  incorruptible, 
though  without  any  other  assistance  of  fortune,  he  was 
suddenly  displaced  by  the  minister  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age;  and  died  two  months  after,  in  1741.    He   i 
was  a  person  of  universal  learning,  and  an  enlarged  con- 
versation ;  no  man  had  a  warmer  heart  for  hia  frienA,  oir 
a  sincorer  attachment  to  the  constitution  of  his  oountiy. 
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TESTIMONIES  OF  AUTHORS 

COXCBRMNO  OUR  POET  AND   HIS   WORKS. 


M.  8CRIBLERUS  Lectori  & 
Bepobb  we  present  thee  with  our  exercitations  on 
this  most  delectable  poem  (drawn  from  the  many 
Tolnmes  of  our  Adversaria  on  modern  authors) 
we  shall  here,  according  to  the  laudable  usage  of 
editors, collect  the  various  judgments  of  the  learned 
concerning  our  poet:    various  indeed,  not  only 
of  different  authors,  but  of  the  same  author  at 
different  seasons.    Nor  shall  we  gather  only  the 
testimonies  of  such  eminent  wits,  as  would  of 
course  descend  to  posterity,  and  consequently  be 
read  without  our  coUection ;  but  we  shall  likewise 
with  incredible  labour  seek  out  for  divers  others, 
which,  bat  for  this  our  diligence,  could  never  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  months  appear  to  the  eye  of 
the  most  curious.     Hereby  thou  may*st  not  only 
receive  the  delectation  of  variety,  but  also  arrive  at 
a  more  certain  judgment,  by  a  grave  and  circimi- 
spect  comparison  of  the  witnesses  with  each  other, 
or  of  each  with  himself.     Hence  also  thou  wilt  be 
enabled  to  draw  reflections,  not  only  of  a  critical, 
but  a  moral  nature,  by  being  let  into  many  par- 
ticulars of  the  person  as  well  as  genius,  and  of 
the  fortune  as  well  as  merit,  of  our  author :    In 
which  if  I  relate  some  things  of  little  concern  pcr- 
adventure  to  thee,  and  some  of  as  little  even  to 
him ;  I  entreat  thee  to  consider  how  minutely  all 
true  critics  and  commentators  are  wont  to  insist 
npon  such,  and  how  material  they  seem  to  them- 
selves, if  to  none  other.  Forgive  me,  gentle  reader, 
if  (following  learned  example)  I  ever  and  anon 
become  tedious :  allow  me  to  take  the  same  pains 
to  find  whether  my  author  were  good  or  bad,  well 
or  ill-natured,  modest  or  arrogant;  as  another, 
whether  his  author  was  fair  or  brown,  short  or 
tall,  or  whether  he  wore  a  coat  or  a  cassock. 

We  purposed  to  begin  with  his  life,  parentage, 
and  education :  but  as  to  these,  even  his  contem- 
poraries do  exceedingly  differ.  One  saith',  he  was 
educated  at  home ;  another^,  that  he  was  bred  at 
St  Omer's  bv  Jesuits ;  a  third ',  not  at  St.  Omer's, 
but  at  Oxford ;  a  fourth «,  that  he  had  no  university 
•ducation  at  aJl.  Those  who  allow  him  to  be  bred 
at  home,  differ  as  much  concerning  his  tutor :  one 
iaith%  he  was  kept  by  his  father  on  purpose  ;  a 
second'^  that  he  was  an  itinerant  priest ;  a  third  % 
that  he  was  a  parson ;  one"  calleth  him  a  secular 
dcrgyman  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  another',  a 
monk.  As  little  do  they  agree  about  his  father, 
whom  one  *°  supposeth,  like  the  father  of  Hesiod, 
a  tradesman  or  merchant;  another*',  a  husband- 
man ;  another'*,  a  hatter,  &c.  Nor  has  an  author 
been  wanting  to  give  our  poet  such  a  father  as 
Apuleius  hath  to  Plato,  Jamblicus  to  Pythagoras, 
and  divers  to  Homer,  namely  a  demon  :  for  thus 
Mr.  Gildon  '^ :    ^  Certain  it  is,  that  his  original  is 

1  Giles  Jacob's  Lives  of  Poets,  vol.  ii.  in  his  life. 

*  Dennis's  Reflections  on  the  Essay  on  Criticism. 

>  Donciad  dissected,  p.  4.  *  Guardian,  No.  40. 

*  Jacob's  Lives.  Ace.  voL  ii.     *  Dunciad  dissected,  p.  4. 
V  Farmer  P.  and  his  son.         *  Dunciad  dissected. 

*  Characters  of  the  Times,  p.  45. 

I*  Female  Dunciad.  p.  ult         >i  Dunciad  disnectcd. 
'*  Roome,  paraphrase  on  the  fourth  of  Genesis,  printed 


not  from  Adam,  but  the  devil ;  and  that  he  wanteth 
nothing  but  homH  and  tail  to  be  the  exact  resem- 
blance of  his  infernal  father."  Finding,  therefore, 
such  contrariety  of  opinions,  and  (whatever  be 
ours  of  this  sort  of  generation^  not  being  fond  to 
enter  into  controversy,  we  shall  defer  writing  the 
life  of  our  poet,  until  authors  can  determine  among 
themselves  what  parents  or  education  he  had,  or 
whether  he  had  any  education  or  parents  at  all. 

Proceed  we  to  what  is  more  certain,  his  works, 
though  not  less  uncertain  the  judgments  concern- 
ing them ;  beginning  with  his  Essay  on  Criticism, 
of  which  hear  first  the  most  ancient  of  critics, 

MR.  JOHN  DENXISw 
"  His  precepts  are  false,  or  trivial,  or  both ;  his 
thoughts  are  crude  and  abortive,  his  expressions 
absurd,  his  numbers  harsh  and  unmusical,  his 
rhymes  trivial  and  common ; — instead  of  majesty, 
we  have  something  that  is  very  mean ;  instead  of 
gravity,  something  that  is  very  boyish ;  and  instead 
of  perspicuity  and  lucid  order,  we  have  but  too  often 
obscurity  and  confusion."  And  in  another  place : 
•*  What  rare  numbers  are  here !  Would  not  one 
swear  that  this  youngster  had  espoused  some 
antiquated  muse,  who  had  sued  out  a  divorce  from 
some  superannuated  sinner,  upon  account  of  impo- 
tence, and  who,  being  poxed  by  her  former  spouse, 
has  got  the  gout  in  her  decrepid  age,  which  makes 
her  hobble  so  damhably^^"  No  less  peremptory  is 
the  censure  of  our  h^'pcrcritical  historian 

MR.  OLDMIXON, 

"  I  dare  not  say  any  tiling  of  the  Essay  on  Cri- 
ticism in  verse ;  but  if  any  more  curious  reader 
has  discovered  in  it  something  new  which  is  not  in 
Dryden's  prefaces,  dedications,  and  his  essay  on 
dramatic  poetr}',  not  to  mention  the  French  critics, 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
discovery 'V 

He  is  followed  (as  in  fame,  so  in  judgment)  by 
the  modest  and  simple-minded 

MR.  LEONARD  >VELSTED; 
Who,  out  of  great  respect  to  our  poet  not  naming 
him,  doth  yet  glance  at  his  Essay,  together  with 
the  duke  of  Buckingham's,  and  the  criticisms  of 
Dryden,  and  of  Horace,  which  he  more  openly 
taxeth  *• :  "  As  to  the  numerous  treatises,  essays, 
arts,  &c.  both  in  verse  and  prose,  that  have  been 
written  by  the  moderns  on  this  ground-work,  they 
do  but  hackney  the  same  thoughts  over  again^ 
making  them  still  more  trite.  Most  of  their  pieces 
are  nothing  but  a  pert,  insipid  heap  of  common- 
place. Horace  has  even  in  his  Art  of  Poetry 
thrown  out  several  things  which  plainly  show,  he 
thought  an  art  of  poetry  was  of  no  use,  even  while 
he  was  writing  one." 

To  all  which  great  authorities,  we  can  only  oppose 
that  of 

"  Character  of  Mr.  P.  and  his  Writings,  In  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  printed  for  8.  Popping,  1716.  p.  10.  Curll,  in  hi.s  Key 
to  the  Dunciad  (first  edition,  said  to  be  printed  for  A.Dodd) 
in  the  tenth  page,  declared  Gildon  to  be  author  of  that 
libel ;  though  in  the  subsequent  editions  of  his  Key  he  left 
out  this  assertion,  and  atfimicd  (in  the  Curliad,  pages  4  and 
8)  that  it  was  writ  by  Dennis  only. 

>*  Ucflections  critical  and  satirical  on  a  rhapsody  called 
an  E(«ay  on  CriticiMn.  Printed  fur  Bernard  Lintot,  ucta%a. 

**  Eiteay  on  Critici.sni  in  prose,  Ovo.,  1728,  by  theaulhor  t  i 
the  Critical  History  of  England. 

1*  Preface  to  hia  poems,  p.  18,  53. 
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"Tho  Art  of  Criticiam  (atith  ha)  which  wu 
puhliBhed  eoma  mouths  since,  is  a  nuatcr-piece  in 
iU  kind.  Tho  olKKrvulions  Tollaw  one  uiDlhor, 
like  [lioBs  in  Iloncc'a  Art  of  Tuctry,  witbout  thai 
methodicikl  regulnrity  which  wauld  huTo  been  ra- 
quUile  in  a  pniso  writer.  Tliej  are  miae  uf  them 
iituommon,  but  HDch  as  tho  mader  must  asaent  la, 
when  be  aoea  them  explaiued  with  tiiat  case  and  per- 
apicuitj  tn  which  they  ara  delivered.  Aa  for  tliou 

they  are  platwd  in  ao  beautiful  a  light,  and  illna- 
traled  with  such  apt  allusions,  that  they  have  in 
thorn  all  (lie  graces  of  nuTeltjri  and  make  the 
reader,  who  waa  before  acquainted  with  them, 
itiU  more  eonvioced  of  their  truth  and  soliditj. 
And  here  give  me  leave  le  mcntiuu  what  Monaieur 
Boiloau  haa  so  well  enlarged  upon  in  tho  preface 
to  hia  works  :  That  wit  and  fine  writing  doth  not 
conaiit  so  much  in  advancing  things  tliat  are  new, 
ai  in  jriving  thin)^  that  arc  known  an  agroeable 
turn,  it  is  impossible  fur  us  who  live  in  the  latter 
UfiB  of  tlio  world,  to  make  ohserra^ons  in  criti- 
nani,  morality,  or  any  art  or  science,  which  liave 
not  boon  touched  uiion  byolhcrv;  we  have  little 
eli«  left  us,  but  to  re)ircsont  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  in  man:  alrunj;,  more  beautiful,  or  more 
nneiHnmoD  light*.  If  a  reader  examiucs  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry,  ho  will  Hud  but  few  precepts  iu  it, 
which  he  may  nut  meet  witli  in  Aristotle,  and 
which  wore  not  commonly  known  by  all  the  poets 
of  the  Auguatan  age.  His  way  of  cxprcasing,  and 
applying  them,  not  his  inveuiion  of  them,  ia  what 
we  aro  ehiofly  to  admire. 

"  Lotiglnua,  in  his  retleetions,  has  given  us  the 
same  kitid  of  sublime,  which  he  observes  in  tho 
Mvcral  passages  that  occasioned  them  :  1  cannot 
but  take  uolico  that  our  English  author  lias  after 
the  same  manner  exemplified  aeveral  of  tho  pre- 
cepts in  the  very  preccpta  themselves."  He  then 
produces  some  instances  of  a  particular  beauty  in 


with 


ijing. 


that 


"  there  are  llirce  poems  in  otir  tongue  of  the  same 
nature,  and  each  a  master-piecc  iu  its  kind ;  the 
Essay  on  Translaled  Verse  ;  the  Essay  on  the  Art 
of  I'oelry;  and  the  Essay  on  Criticism." 

or  Wi-inana  FosESr,  positive  is  the  judgment 
et  the  affirmative 

MH.  JOHN  DENX181, 

"That  it  is  a  wretched  riiapsoJy,  impudently 
written  in  emulation  of  the  Cooper's  Hill  of  Sir 
John  Deuham :  the  author  uf  it  ia  obscure,  is  am- 
bi^ous,  is  affected,  is  temerarious,  is  barboroua^." 

But  Uie  author  of  the  Dispensary 


from  this  opinion  ; 
two  excellent  poems  of  Cooper's  Hill,  and  Windaor 
Forest,  the  one  written  by  Sir  Johu  Denham,  the 
other  by  Mr.  Pope,  will  show  a  great  deal  ot  can- 
dour if  they  approve  of  this." 

Of  the  epifille  of  Eloisa,  we  are  told  by  the 
obscure  wnler  ot  a  poem  called  Sawney, "  that 


because  Prior's  Henry  and  Emma  charmed  the 
finest  tiuit.;s,  our  author  writ  his  Eloisc,  ia  opp<t- 
lilion  lo  il ;  but  forgot  innoeonee  and  virtue  :  it 
you  take  away  her  tender  thonghtB,aDd  her  fierce 
deairia,  oil  the  rest  is  of  no  value."  Id  which, 
metbinliB,hi8iudcmentreaerablerfi  thatofaPrench 
tailoroD  avilla  and  gardens  by  the  Thamea:  "All 
this  is  very  fine,  but  lake  away  the  river,  and  it  U 
good  tur  nothing." 

But  very  contrary  hereunto  waa  tha  opinion  of 
lilt,  riuoit 
himself,  saying  in  hia  Alma ', 

OAWIari!  m filed ynuih, 

Tby  lain  will  jiutify  tblilrulh. 

I>on  Pope,  for  Uiy  mtitatiuna  giievnl. 


lUco 


Coma  we  now  to  liis  translatiou  of  the  I  uiD, 
lumcroua  peus, 
indefatigable 
SIR  RICEIABD  BLACKMORE.  K 
who  ((hough  otherwise  a 
■'     '  ■  leththisa 

im.  OLDML\05, 
in  bis  forcmentioned  Essay,  frequently  rommends 
the  same.    And  tlie  painful 

MIL  LEWIS  THEOBALD 

thus  extols  it*,  "The  spirit  of  Homer  breatheaall 
thriiugh  this  translation.  I  am  in  doubt,  whether 
I  should  most  admire  ihe  jiisfnese  to  the  original, 
or  Ihe  force  and  beauty  of  the  hinguagr,  or  the 
sounding  variety  of  the  numbers  :  but  when  I 
Und  all  these  meet,  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  the 
poet  snys  of  one  uf  his  heroes.  That  he  alone  raised 
and  Hung  witli  ease  a  weighty  stone,  that  two 
common  men  could  not  litt  from  the  ground;  . 
just  so,  one  single  person  has  performed  in  thii 
translation,  what  1  once  despaired  to  have  seen 
done  by  tlie  force  of  several  masterly  Tuuids." 
Indeed  the  same  gentleman  a]ipeara  lo  hare 
dianged  his  sentiment  in  his  Essay  on  Ihe  Art  of 
Sinking  in  Reputation,  (printed  in  Mist's  Journal, 
&Iarch  30,  1729)  where  he  saj-a  thus  :  "  In  order  I 
to  sink  in  reputation,  let  him  take  il  into  hi*  head  i 
to  descend  iuto  Homer  (let  Ihe  world  wonder,  a< 
it  will,  how  the  devil  he  got  there)  and  pretend  (a 
do  bim  into  English,  so  hU  version  denote  hii  | 
neglect  of  the  manner  how."  Strange  variation !  , 
We  arc  told  in  l 


■■'  That  tbis  translation  of  the  Iliad  was  not  in 
all  rcBjieetB  conformable  to  the  fine  taMo  ot  hti 
friend  Mr.  Addison  ;  insomuch  that  he  employed  , 
a  joHBijfr  muie,  in  an  undertaking  of  this  kind,  | 
which  be  supervised  himself."  Whether  Mr.  ; 
Addiaou  did  ^nd  it  confom: 
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ncvf,  best  appears  from  his  own  testimony  the  year 
following  its  publication,  in  these  words : 

MR.  ABDIFON,  FREEHOLDER.  No.  40. 

"When  I  consider  myself  as  a  Bntish  free- 
holder, I  am  in  a  particular  manner  pleased  witli 
the  labours  of  those  who  have  improved  our  lan- 
guage witli  the  translations  of  old  Greek  and  Latin 
authors. — We  have  already  most  of  their  his- 
torians in  our  own  tongue,  and  what  is  more  for 
the  honour  of  our  language,  it  has  been  taught  to 
express  with  elegance  the  greatest  of  their  poets 
in  each  nation.  The  illiterate  among  our  own 
countrymen  may  learn  to  judge  from  Dryden's 
Virgil  of  the  most  perfect  epic  performance.  And 
those  parts  of  Homer  which  have  been  published 
already  by  Mr.  Pope,  give  us  reason  to  think  that 
the  Iliad  will  appear  in  English  with  aa  little  dis- 
advantage to  that  immortal  ]>oem.'' 

As  to  the  rest,  there  is  a  slight  mistake,  for  this 
founger  mu$€  was  an  elder :  nor  was  the  gentle- 
man f  who  is  a  friend  of  our  author)  employed  by 
Mr.  Addison  to  translate  it  after  him,  since  he 
■aith  himself  that  he  did  it  be/ore '.  Contrariwise 
that  Mr.  Addison  engaged  our  author  in  this  work 
appeareth  by  declaration  thereof  in  the  preface  to 
the  Iliad,  printed  some  time  before  his  death,  and 
by  his  own  letters  of  October  26,  and  November  2, 
1713,  where  he  declares  it  is  his  opinion,  that  no 
other  person  was  equal  to  it. 

Next  comes  his  Shakspeare  on  the  stage  :  <<  Let 
him  (quoth  one,  whom  I  take  to  be 

MR.  THEOBALD,  MISTS  JOURNAL.  June  8.  17^8, 

publish  such  an  author  as  he  has  least  studied,  and 
forget  to  discharse  even  the  dull  duty  of  an  editor. 
In  this  project  let  him  lend  the  bookseller  his 
name  (for  a  competent  sum  of  money)  to  promote 
the  crtMlit  of  an  exorbitant  subscription.''  Gentle 
reader,  be  pleased  to  cast  thine  eye  on  the  pro- 
pouil  below  quoted,  and  on  what  follows  (some 
months  after  the  former  assertion)  in  the  same 
Journalist  of  June  8.  ^  The  bookseller  ])roposed 
the  book  by  subscription,  and  raised  some  thou- 
sands of  pounds  for  the  same :  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  share  in  the  profits  of  this  extra- 
tagant  subscription. 
**  After  the  Iliad,  he  undertook  (saith 

MISTS  JOURNAL,  June  8.  1728.) 

tile  sequel  of  that  work,  the  Odyssey  ;  and  having 
•scored  the  success  by  a  numerous  subscription, 
he  employed  some  underlingt  to  perform  what, 
lecording  to  his  proposals,  should  come  from  his 
own  hands."  To  which  heavy  charge  we  can  m 
troth  oppose  nothing  but  the  words  of 

MB.  POPE'S  PROPOSAL  FOR  THE  ODYSSEY. 
(Printed  by  J.  Watta,  Jsn.  10, 1724.) 

"  I  take  this  occasion  to  declare  that  the  subscrip- 
tion for  Shakspeare  belongs  wholly  to  Mr.  Tonson  : 
And  that  the  benefit  of  this  proposal  is  not  solely 
for  my  own  use,  but  for  that  of  two  of  my  friends, 
who  hare  assisted  me  in  this  work.**  But  these 
veiy  gentlemen  are  extolled  above  our  poet  him- 
self in  another  of  Mist's  Journals,  March  30, 
1728,  saying,  ^That  he  would  not  advise  Mr. 
Pope  to  try  the  experiment  again  of  getting  a 

I  TMe  prafaoe  to  Mr.  Tickell*s  TruialaUon  of  the  First 
B4ok  nf  the  niad.  4to. 


great  part  of  a  book  done  by  assistants,  lest  those 
extnuu'ous  parts  should  unhappily  ascend  to  the 
Bublinie^  and  retard  the  declension  of  the  whole." 
Behold  !  these  under/inns  are  become  good  writers  I 

If  any  say,  that  before  the  said  proposals  were 
printed,  the  subscription  was  begun  without  de- 
claration of  such  assiHtancc ;  verily,  those  who  set 
it  on  foot,  or  (as  their  term  is)  »t*eun*d  it,  to  wit, 
the  right  lionourable  the  Lord  Viscount  Harcourt, 
were  he  living,  would  testify,  and  the  right  hon- 
ourable the  Lord  Bathurst,  now  living,  doth 
testify,  the  same  is  a  falsehood. 

Sorry  I  am,  that  persons  professing  to  be  learned, 
or  of  whatever  rank  of  authors,  should  either 
falsely  tax,  or  be  falsely  taxed.  Yet  let  us,  who 
are  only  reporters,  be  impairtial  in  our  citations, 
and  proceed. 

MIST'S  JOURNAL.  June  8,  1728. 

"  Mr.  Addison  raised  this  author  fi-ora  obscurity, 
obtained  him  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of 
the  whole  body  of  our  jiolnlitj/f  and  transferred  his 
powerful  interests  with  those  great  men  to  this 
rising  bard,  who  frt^quently  levied  by  that  means 
unusual  contriVmtions  on  the  public."  Which 
surely  cannot  be,  if,  as  the  author  of  tlie  Dunciad 
Dissected  reporteth  ;  "Mr.  Wycherley  had  before 
introduced  him  into  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  greatest  peers  and  brightest  wits  then  living." 

**  No  sooner  (saith  the  same  Journalist)  was  his 
body  lifeless,  but  this  author,  reviving  his  resent- 
ment, libeled  the  memory  of  his  departed  friend  ; 
and,  what  was  still  more  heinous,  made  the 
scandal  public.**  Grievous  the  accusation  I  un- 
known the  accuser  1  the  person  accused  no  witness 
in  his  own  cause ;  the  person,  in  whose  regard 
accused,  dead!  But  if  there  be  living  anv  one 
nobleman  whose  friendship,  yea  any  one  gcntlemac 
whose  subscription  Mr.  Addison  procured  to  our 
author ;  let  him  stand  forth,  that  truth  may  ap- 
pear! Amicus  Plato^  amicus  Socrates^  sed  magis 
arnica  Veritas.  In  verity,  the  whole  story  of  the 
libel  is  a  lie ;  witness  those  persons  of  integrity, 
who  several  years  before  Mr.  Addison's  decease, 
did  see  and  approve  of  the  said  verses,  in  no  \^ise 
a  lilK»l,  but  a  friendly  rebuke  sent  privately  in  our 
author's  own  hand  to  Mr.  Addison  himself,  and 
never  made  public,  until  after  their  own  journal 
and  Curl  had  printed  the  same.  One  name  alone, 
which  I  am  here  authorized  to  declare,  will  suf- 
ficiently evince  this  truth,  that  of  the  right  hon- 
ourable the  Earl  of  Burlington. 

Next  is  he  taxed  with  a  crime  (in  the  opinion 
of  some  authors,  I  doubt,  more  heinous  than  any 
in  morality)  to  wit,  plagiarism,  from  the  inventive 
and  quaint-conceited 

JAMKS  MOORE  SMITH,  Cm»T.« 

"  Upon  reading  the  third  volume  of  Pope's 
Miscellanies,  I  found  five  lines  which  I  thought 
excellent ;  and  happening  to  praise  them,  a  gen- 
tleman produced  a  modem  comedy  (the  Rival 
Modes)  published  last  year,  where  were  the  same 
verses  to  a  tittle. 

**  These  gentlemen  are  undoubtedly  the  first 
plagiaries,  that  pretend  to  make  a  reputation  by 
stealing  from  a  man's  works  in  his  own  life-time, 
and  out  of  a  public  print."  Let  us  ioin  to  this 
what  is  written  by  the  author  of  the  Rival  Modett^ 

*  Dnily  Journal,  March  18,  I72& 
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the  said  Mr.  James  Moore  Smith,  in  a  letter  to 
our  author  himBelf,  who  had  informed  him,  a 
month  beforp  that  play  was  acted,  Jan.  27, 1726-79 
that  <<  These  verses,  which  he  had  before  given 
him  leave  to  insert  in  it,  would  be  known  for 
his,  some  copies  being  got  abroad.  He  desires, 
nevertheless,  that,  since  the  lines  had  been  read 
in  his  comedy  to  several,  Mr.  P.  would  not  deprive 
it  of  them,*'  &c.  Surely  if  we  add  the  testimonies 
of  the  Lord  Bolingbroke,  of  the  Lady  to  whom 
the  said  verses  were  originally  addressed,  of 
Hugh  Bethel,  Esq.,  and  others,  who  knew  them  as 
our  author's,  lung  before  the  said  gentleman  com- 
posed his  play ;  it  is  hoped,  the  ingenuous  that 
affect  not  error,  will  rectHy  their  opmion  by  the 
Buffraffe  of  so  honourable  personages. 

And  yet  followeth  another  clu^ge,  insinuating 
no  less  than  his  enmity  both  to  Church  and  State, 
which  could  come  from  no  other  informer  than 
the  said 

BfR.  JAMES  MOORE  SMITH. 

**  The  Memoirs  of  a  Parish  Clerk  was  a  very  duU 
and  unjust  abuse  of  a  person  who  wrote  in  defence 
of  our  religion  and  constitution,  and  who  has  been 
dead  many  years  ^"  This  seemeth  also  most  un- 
true ;  it  being  known  to  divers  that  these  memoirs 
were  written  at  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Haroourt  in 
Oxfordshire,  before  that  excellent  persim  (bishop 
Burnet's)  death,  and  many  years  before  the  ap- 
p<^arance  of  that  history,  of  which  they  are  pre- 
tended to  be  an  abuse.  Most  true  it  is,  that  llrlr. 
Moore  had  such  a  design,  and  was  himself  the 
man  who  presued  Dr.  Arbuthnot  and  Mr.  Pope 
to  assist  him  therein  ;  and  that  he  borrowed  those 
Memoirs  of  our  author,  when  that  history  came 
forth,  with  intent 'to  turn  them  to  such  abuse. 
But  being  able  to  obtain  from  our  author  but  one 
single  hint,  and  either  changing  his  mind,  or 
having  more  mind  than  ability,  he  contented  him- 
self to  keep  the  said  Memoirs,  and  read  them  as 
his  own  to  all  his  acquaintance.  A  noble  person 
there  is,  into  whose  company  Mr.  Pope  once 
chanced  to  introduce  him,  who  well  remembercth 
the  conversation  of  Mr.  Moore  to  have  turned 
upon  the  **  contempt  he  had  for  the  work  of  that 
reverend  prelate,  and  how  full  he  was  of  a  design 
he  declared  himself  to  have  of  exposing  it."  This 
noble  person  is  the  Earl  of  Peterborough. 

Here  in  truth  should  we  crave  pardon  of  all 
the  foresaid  right  honourable  and  worthy  per- 
sonages, for  having  mentioned  them  in  the  same 
page  with  such  weekly  riff-raff  rallcrs  and  rhymers; 
but  that  we  had  their  ever-honoured  commands 
for  the  same ;  and  that  they  are  introduced,  not 
as  witnesses  in  the  controversy,  but  as  witnesses 
that  cannot  be  controverted ;  not  to  dispute,  but 
to  decide. 

Certain  it  is,  that  dividing  our  writers  into  two 
classes,  of  such  who  were  acquaintance,  and  of 
such  who  were  strangers,  to  our  author  ;  the 
former  are  those  who  speak  well,  and  the  other 
those  who  speak  evil  of  him.  Of  the  first  class, 
the  most  noble 

JOHN,  DUKE  OP  BUCKINGHAM, 

sums  up  his  character  in  these  lines  : 

**  And  yet  ao  wonderoiM,  so  sublime  a  thing. 
As  the  groat  Iliad,  scaroo  oould  make  me  sing. 


1  DaUy  Journal.  April  3,  I7i!8. 


Unleas  I  Justly  could  at  onoe  oommeod 
A  good  eompaniotit  and  as^frm  a/riemd  / 
One  moral,  or  a  mere  tetU-natured  detdt 
Can  all  desert  in  sciences  exceed  *.** 

So  also  is  he  deciphered  by  the  honourabla 

SIMON  HARCOURT. 

'*  Say,  wonderous  youth,  what  column  wilt  thoa  diose, 
What  laurel'd  arch,  for  thy  triumphant  muse  ? 
Though  each  great  ancient  court  thee  to  his  shrliM^ 
Though  every  laurel  through  the  dome  be  thine, 
Oo  to  the  good  and^iaf,  an  awful  train ! 
Tkif  tout*  delight. * 

Recorded  in  like  manner  for  his  rirtuoiis  dis- 
position, and  gentle  bearing,  by  the  ingenious 

MR,  WALTER  HART, 

in  this  apostrophe  : 

•*  O  f  ever  worthy,  ever  crown'd  with  praise ! 
Blest  in  thy  life^  and  blest  in  all  thy  laifs. 
Add,  that  the  Sisters  every  thought  refine, 
4nd  even  thy  li/f,  ho/aultUti  as  thy  line. 
Tet  envy  still,  with  fiercer  rage  pursues. 
Obscures  the  virtue^  and  defames  the  muse. 
A  soul  like  thine,  in  pain,  in  grief,  resign'd. 
Views  with  Just  scorn  the  malice  of  mankind  *." 

The  witty  and  moral  satirist, 

DR.  EDWARD  YOUNG, 
wishing  some  check  to  the  corruption  and  evil 
manners  of  the  times,  calleth  out  upon  our  poet  to 
undertake  a  task  so  worthy  of  his  virtoie  : 

*«  Why  slumbers  Pope,  who  leads  the  muses'  train. 
Nor  hears  that  Virtue,  which  he  lovee,  complain* f* 

MR.  MALLET, 

in  his  epistle  on  Verbal  Criticism : 

**  Whose  life,  severely  scann'd,  transcends  his  lays ; 
For  wit  supreme  is  but  his  second  praise." 

MR.  HAMMOND, 

that  delicate  and  correct  imitator  of  TlbnUoi,  in 
his  Love  Elegies,  Elegy  xiv. 

*<  Now,  fired  by  Pope  and  Virtue,  leave  the  age, 
In  low  pursuit  of  self-undoing  wrong. 
And  trace  the  author  through  his  moral  psgs. 
Whose  blameless  life  still  answers  to  his 


MR.  THOMSON, 

In  his  elegant  and  philosophical  poem  of  The 
Seasons : 

**  Although  not  sweeter  his  own  Homer  dngs, 
Tet  is  his  life  the  more  endearing  song. 

To  the  same  tune  also  singeth  that  learned  clerk 
of  Suffolk, 

MR.  WILLIAM  BROOME: 

**  Thus,  nobly  rising  in  fair  Virtues  cause. 

From  thy  own  life  transcribe  the  unerring  lawe*' 

And,  to  close  all,  hear  the  reverend  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's : 

**  A  soul  with  every  virtue  fraught, 
By  patriots,  priests,  and  poets  taught. 
Whose  filial  piety  exc^ 
WliAtever  Grecian  story  tells. 
A  genius  for  each  buMiness  fit, 
Whone  meanest  talent  is  his  wit,"  ito, 

*  Verses  to  Mr.  P-  on  his  translation  of  Homer. 
'  Poem  prefixed  to  his  works. 

*  In  his  I*oem9,  printed  for  B.  Lintot. 
^  Universal  Passion,  satire  L 

*  In  his  poems,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Odjwej. 
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Let  OS  now  recreate  thee  by  taming  to  the  other 
side,  and  showing  his  character  drawn  by  those 
with  whom  he  never  conversed,  and  whose  coun- 
tenances he  could  not  know,  though  turned  against 
him.  First  again  commencing  wiUi  the  high-voiced 
and  never  enough  quoted 

MR.  JOHN  DENNIS, 

who,  in  his  Reflections  on  the  Essay  on  Criticism, 
thus  describeth  him  :  "  A  little  affected  hypocrite, 
who  has  nothing  in  his  mouth  but  candour,  truth, 
friendship,  good-nature,  humanity,  and  magna- 
nimity. He  is  so  great  a  lover  of  falsehood,  that, 
whenever  he  has  a  mind  to  calumniate  his  cotem- 
porari^  he  brands  them  with  some  defect  which 
IS  just  contrary  to  tome  good  quality,  for  which  all 
their  friend*  and  their  acquaintance  commend 
them.  He  seems  to  have  a  particular  pique  to 
people  of  quality,  and  authors  of  that  rank. — He 
must  derive  his  religion  from  St.  Omer's." — But  in 
the  Character  of  Mr.  P.  and  his  Writings  (printed 
by  S.  Popping,  1716),  he  saith,  <<  Though  he  is  a 
professor  of  the  worst  religion,  yet  he  laughs  at 
it;'*  but  that,  <' nevertheless,  he  is  a  virulent 
papist ;  and  yet  a  pillar  for  the  church  of  Eiig- 
lanH.'* 
Of  both  which  opinions 

MR.  LEWIS  THEOBALD 

seems  also  to  be  ;  declaring,  in  Mist's  Journal  of 
June  22, 1 7 18,  *<  That,  if  he  is  not  shrewdly  abused, 
he  made  it  his  practice  to  cackle  to  both  parties 
in  their  own  sentiments.**  But,  as  to  his  j>ique 
against  people  of  quality,  the  same  journalist  doth 
not  agree,  but  saith  ^May  8,  1728)  "  He  had,  by 
some  means  or  other,  the  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ship of  the  whole  body  of  our  nobility" 

However  contradictory  this  may  appear,  Mr. 
Dennis  and  Gildon,  in  the  character  last  cited, 
make  it  all  plain,  by  assuring  us,  **  That  he  is  a 
creature  that  reconciles  all  contradictions ;  he  is 
a  beast,  and  a  man  ;  a  whig,  and  a  tory  ;  a  writer 
(at  one  and  the  same  time)  of  Guaj>dians  and 
Examiners  ■  ;  an  assertor  of  liberty,  and  of  the 
dispensing  power  of  kings  ;  a  Jesuitical  professor 
of  truth  ;  a  base  and  a  foul  pretender  to  candour.'* 
So  that,  upon  the  whole  account,  we  must  conclude 
him  either  to  have  been  a  great  hypocrite,  or  a 
very  honest  man  ;  a  terrible  imposer  upon  both 
parties,  or  very  moderate  to  either. 

Be  it  as  to  the  judicious  reader  shall  seem  good. 
Sore  it  is,  he  is  little  favoured  of  certain  authors, 
whose  wnth  is  perilous  :  for  one  declares  he  ought 
to  have  a  price  set  on  his  head,  and  to  be  hunted 
down  as  a  wild  beast*.  Another  protests  that  he 
does  not  know  what  may  happen  ;  advises  him  to 
insure  his  person  ;  says  he  has  bitter  enemies^  and 
expressly  declares  it  will  be  well  if  he  escapes 
with  his  l\fe*.  One  desires  he  would  cut  his  own 
throat,  or  hang  himself*.  But  Pasquin  seemed 
rather  inclined  it  should  be  done  by  the  govern- 
ment, representing  him  engaged  in  grievous  de- 
ngns  with  a  lord  of  parliament,  then  under  prose- 
cution'^. Mr.  Dennis  himself  hath  written  to  a 
minister,  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  per- 

1  The  naniM  of  two  weekly  papers^ 

•  Theobald,  Lett«r  in  Mi«t*i  Journal,  Jtme  2S,  17S& 

>  Bmedl^,  FnL  Co  GoUlveriuia,  p^  14, 16. 
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sons  in  this  kingdom  *  ;  and  assureth  the  public, 
that  he  is  an  open  and  mortal  enemy  to  his  coun- 
try ;  a  monster,  that  will,  oue  day,  show  as  daring 
a  soul  as  a  mad  Indian,  who  runs  a  muck  to  kill 
the  first  Christian  he  meets''.  Another  gives  in- 
formation of  treason  discovered  in  his  poem". 
Mr.  Curl  boldly  supplies  an  imperfect  verse  with 
kings  and  princesses*.  And  one  Matthew  Con- 
canen,  yet  more  impudent,  publishes  at  length  the 
twp  most  SACRED  NAMES  in  this  nation,  as  members 
of  the  Dunciad '«  ! 

This  is  prodigious  !  yet  it  is  almost  as  strange, 
that  in  the  midst  of  these  invectives  his  gi*eatest 
enemies  have  (I  know  not  how)  borne  testimony  to 
some  merit  in  him. 

MR.  THEOBALD, 

in  censuring  his  Shakspeare,  declares,  '<  He  has 
so  great  an  esteem  for  Mr.  Pope,  and  so  high  an 
opinion  of  his  genius  and  excellencies,  tliat,  not- 
withstanding he  professes  a  veneration  almost 
rising  to  idolatry  for  the  writings  of  tliis  inimit- 
able poet,  he  would  be  very  loth  even  to  do  him 
justice,  at  the  expense  of  that  other  gentleman's 
character**". 

MR.  CHARLES  GILDON, 

after  having  violently  attacked  him  in  mxuiy  pieces, 
at  last  came  to  wish  from  his  heart,  "  That  Mr. 
Pope  would  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  us  Ovid's 
Epistles  by  his  hand,  for  it  is  certain  we  see  the 
original  of  Sappho  to  Phaon  witli  much  more  life 
and  likeness  in  his  version,  than  in  that  of  Sir 
Car.  Scrope.  And  this,**  he  adds,  "  is  the  more 
to  be  wished,  because  in  the  English  tongue  we 
have  scarce  any  thing  truly  and  naturally  written 
upon  love '^.**  He  also,  in  taxing  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore  for  his  heterodox  opinions  of  Homer, 
challengeth  him  to  answer  what  Mr.  Pope  hath 
said  in  his  preface  to  that  poet. 

MR.  OLDMIXON 

calls  him  a  great  master  of  our  tongue  ;  declares 
**  the  purity  and  perfection  of  the  English  language 
is  to  be  found  in  his  Homer ;  and,  saving  there 
are  more  good  verses  in  Dryden's  Virgil  than  in 
any  other  work,  excepts  this  of  our  author  only  i*." 

THE  AUTHOR  OP  A  LETTER  TO  MR.  CIBBERi* 

says,  ^  Pope  was  so  good  a  versifier  [once]  that 
his  predecessor,  Mr.  Dryden,  and  his  cotemporary, 
Mr.  Prior,  excepted,  the  harmony  of  his  numbers 
is  equal  to  any  body's.  And,  that  he  had  all  the 
merit  tliat  a  man  can  have  that  way.**     And 


*  Anno  17^ 

f  Preface  to  Rem.  on  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  p.  12,  and 
in  the  last  page  of  that  treatise. 

*  Pages  6  and  7,  of  the  Preface,  hy  Concanen,  to  a  hook 
intitled.  A  Collection  of  all  the  Letters,  Essays,  Verses, 
and  Advertisements,  occabioned  hy  Pope  and  Swift's  Mis- 
cellanies.   Printed  for  A.  Moore,  octavo,  1712. 

*  Key  to  the  Dunciad,  3d  edit.  p.  18. 

10  A  list  of  persons,  dec  at  the  end  of  the  fore-mentioned 
collection  of  all  the  Letters,  Eatays.  dto. 

>>  Introduction  to  his  Shaksiteare  Restored,  in  4to,  p.  9. 

IS  Commentary  on  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Essay 
8vo.  1721,  p.  »7,  98. 

>s  In  his  prose  Essay  on  Criticism. 

i«  Printed  by  J.  Roberts.  1742,  p.  11. 

c  3 
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MR.  THOMAS  COOKE, 

alter  much  blemishing  our  author^s  Homer,  crieth 
out, 

**  But  in  his  other  works  what  beauties  shine ! 
While  sweetest  music  dwells  in  cverj  line. 
Those  he  admired,  on  these  he  stamp'd  his  praise. 
And  bade  them  lire  to  brighten  future  days  i." 

So  also  one  who  takes  the  name  of 

n.  STANHOPE, 

the  maker  of  certain  verses  to  Duncan  Campbell', 
in  that  poem,  which  is  wholly  a  satire  on  Mr.  Pope, 
confeseetli, 

*'  Tis  true.  If  finest  notes  alone  could  show 
(Tuned  Justly  high,  or  regularly  low) 
That  wo  should  fame  to  these  mere  rocals  give ; 
Pope  more  than  we  can  offer  should  receive : 
For  when  some  gliding  river  is  his  theme. 
His  lines  run  smoother  than  the  smoothest  stream  ,**4to. 

MIST'S  JOURNAL,  JUNE  8,  1728. 

Altliough  he  saj-s,  «  The  smooth  numbers  of  the 
Dunciad  are  all  that  recommend  it,  nor  has  it  any 
other  merit ;"  yet  that  same  paper  hath  these 
words :  **  The  author  is  allowed  to  be  a  perfect 
master  of  an  easy  and  elegant  versification.  Jn 
ail  hit  works  we  find  the  most  happy  turns,  and 
natural  similes,  wonderfully  short  and  thick 
sown.** 

The  Essay  on  the  Dunciad,  p.  25,  also  owns,  ^It 
is  very  full  of  beautiful  images.^  But  the  pane- 
gyric, which  crowns  all  that  can  be  said  op  this 
poem,  is  bestowed  by  our  Laureate, 

MR.  COLLEY  GIBBER, 

who  ''grants  it  to  be  a  better  poem  of  its  kind 
than  ever  was  writ ;"  but  adds,  **  it  was  a  victory 
over  a  parcel  of  poor  wretches,  whom  it  was 
almost  cowardice  to  conquer. — A  man  might  as 
well  triumph  for  having  killed  so  many  silly  flies 
that  offended  him.  Could  he  have  let  them  alone, 
by  this  time,  poor  souls!  they  had  all  been  buried 
in  oblivion'.**  Here  we  see  our  excellent  Laureate 
allows  the  justice  of  the  satire  on  every  man  in  it, 
but  himself;  as  tlie  great  Mr.  Dennis  did  before 
him. 
The  said 

MR   DENNIS,  AND  MR.  GILDON, 
in  the  most  furious  of  all  their  works  (the  fore- 
cited  character,  p.  5,)   do  in  concert*  confess, 

1  Rattle  of  Poets,  foUo,  p.  15. 

•  Printed  under  the  title  of  the  Progress  of  Dulness, 
duodecimo,  1728. 

»  Gibber's  Letter  to  Mr.  Pope.  p.  9,  12. 

*  Hear  how  Mr.  Dennis  hath  proved  our  mistake  in  this 
place :— ••  As  to  my  writing  in  concert  with  Mr  Gildon, 
I  declare,  upon  the  honour  and  word  of  a  gentleman,  that 
I  never  wrote  so  much  as  one  line  in  concert  with  any  one 
man  whatsoever.  And  those  two  letters  from  Mr.  Gildon 
will  plainly  show  that  we  are  not  writers  in  concert  with 
each  other. 

Sir,— The  height  of  my  ambition  is  to  please  men  of  the 
best  Judgment,  and,  finding  that  I  have  entertained  mp 
master  agruablp,  I  have  the  extent  of  the  reward  qf  mp 
labour. 

Sir,— I  hcuS  not  the  opportunity  <i^ hearing  qfpour  excei- 
lent  pamphlet  till  this  day.  J  am  infinitely  saliified  and 
pleated  with  it,  and  hope  you  will  meet  with  that  encou- 
ragement your  admirable  performance  deserves,  Ac 

Gh.  Gildok. 


''That  some  men  of  good  understanding  valiM 
him  for  his  rhymes.**  And  (p.  1 7,)  **  That  he  has 
got,  like  Mr.  Bayes  in  the  Rehearsal,  (that  is,  like 
Mr.  Dryden)  a  notable  knack  at  rtiyming,  and 
writing  smooth  verse.*' 

Of  his  Essay  on  Man,  numerous  were  the  praises 
bestowed  bv  his  avowed  enemies,  in  the  imagina- 
tion that  the  same  was  not  written  by  him,  as  it 
was  printed  anon\Tnously. 

Thus  sang  of  it  even 

BEZALEEL  MORRIS. 

**  AnspIdAus  bard !  while  all  admire  thy  strain. 
All  but  the  selfish,  ignorant,  and  vain ; 
I,  whom  no  bribe  to  servile  flattery  drew. 
Must  pay  the  tribute  to  thy  merit  due : 
Thy  muse,  sublime,  significant,  and  clear. 
Alike  informs  the  soul,  and  charms  the  ear,**  &c. 


And 


MR.  LEONARD  WELSTED 


thus  wrote  ^  to  the  unknown  author,  on  the  first 
publication  of  the  said  Essay :  "  I  must  own,  alter 
the  reception  which  the  vilest  and  most  immoral 
ribaldry  hath  lately  met  witli,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  what  I  had  long  despaired,  a  performance  de- 
serving the  name  of  a  poet.  Such,  sir,  is  your 
work.  It  is,  hideed,  above  all  commendation,  and 
ought  to  have  been  published  in  an  age  and  coun- 
try more  worthy  of  it.  If  my  testimony  be  of 
weight  an^^vhere,  you  are  sure  to  have  it  in  the 
ami>lest  manner,**  &e.  &c.  &c. 

Thus  we  see  every  one  of  his  works  hath  been 
extolled  by  one  or  other  of  his  most  inveterate 
enemies ;  and  to  the  success  of  them  all  thev  do 
unanimously  give  testimony.  But  it  is  sufficient 
instar  omnium,  to  behold  the  great  critic,  Mr. 
Dennis,  sorely  lamenting  it,  even  from  the  Essay 
on  Criticism  to  this  day  of  the  Dunciad  I  "  A 
most  notorious  instance,**  quoth  he,  "  of  the  de- 
pravity of  genius  and  taste,  the  approbation  this 
essay  meets  with*. — I  can  safely  affirm,  that  I 
never  attacked  any  of  these  writings,  unless  they 
had  success  infinitely  beyond  their  merit. — This, 
though  an  empty,  has  been  a  popular  scribbler. 
The  epidemic  nmdness  of  the  times  has  given  him 
reputation'^.  If,  after  the  cruel  treatment  so 
many  extraordinary  men  (Spenser,  Lord  Bacon, 
Ben  Jonson,  Milton,  Butler,  Otway,  and  others) 
have  received  from  this  country  for  these  last  hnn- 
dred  years,  I  should  shift  tlie  scene,  and  show  all 
that  penury  changed  at  once  to  riot  and  profuse- 
ness  ;  and  more  squandered  away  upon  one  object^ 
than  would  have  satisfied  the  greater  part  of  those 
extraordinary  men  ;  the  reader,  to  whom  this  one 
creature  should  be  unknown,  would  fancy  him  a 
prodigy  of  art  and  nature,  would  beUere  that  all 
the  rreat  qualities  of  these  persons  were  centred 
in  hmi  alone. — But  if  I  should  venture  to  assure 
him,  that  the  People  of  £nglaj<d  had  made  such 
a  choice — the  reader  would  either  believe  me  a 
malicious  enemy,  and  slanderer;  or  that  the  reign 

**  Now  is  it  not  plain,  that  any  one  who  sends  sndi  com- 
pliments to  another,  has  not  been  used  to  write  in  psrt- 
nership  with  him  to  whom  he  sends  them?** — ^Dennli. 
Rem.  on  the  Dunciad,  p.  60.  Mr.  Dennis  is  therefore  wel- 
come to  take  this  piece  to  himself. 

>  In  a  letter  under  his  hand,  dated  March  12, 1793- 

*  Dennis,  Pref .  to  his  Reflect,  on  the  EMay  on  CrlOdSDi 

^  Pref.  to  his  Rem.  on  Qomcr. 
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of  the  last  (queen  Anne's)  minutlry  was  designed 
hj  &te  to  encourage  fools '/' 

Bat  it  happens,  that  this  our  poet  never  had 
any  place,  pension,  or  gratuity,  in  any  shape,  from 
the  said  glorious  queen,  or  any  of  her  ministers. 
All  he  owed,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  to  any 
court,  was  a  subscription  for  his  Homer  uf  200/. 
from  king  George  I.,  and  100/.  from  the  prince 
and  princess.         <;• 

However,  lest  we  imagine  our  author's  success 
was  constant  and  universal,  they  acquaint  us  of 
certain  works  in  a  less  degree  of  repute,  whereof, 
although  owned  by  others,  yet  do  they  assure  us 
he  is  the  writer.  Of  this  sort  Mr.  Dennis^  ascribes 
to  him  two/arcetf  whose  names  he  does  not  tell, 
but  assures  us  that  there  is  not  one  jest  in  them  ; 
and  an  imitation  of  Horace,  whose  title  he  does 
not  mention,  but  assures  us  it  is  much  more  exe- 
crable than  ail  his  works\  The  Daily  Journal, 
May  11,  1728,  assures  us,  <<He  is  below  Tom 
Durfey  in  the  drama,  because  (as  that  writer 
thinks')  the  Marriage  Hater  Matched,  and  the 
Boardmg  School,  are  better  than  the  What-d'ye- 
eall-it  ;*•  which  is  not  Mr.  P.'s,  but  Mr.  Gay's. 
Mr.  GiLooN  assure  us,  in  his  New  Rehearsal, 

5.  48,  **  That  he  was  writing  a  play  of  the  Lady 
ane  Gpev;"  but  it  afterwards  proved  to  be 
Mr.  Rowe  s.  We  are  assured  by  another,  "  He 
wrote  a  pamphlet,  called  Dr.  Andrew  Tripe «  ;" 
which  proved  to  be  one  Dr.  Wagstaff's.  Mr. 
Theobald  assures  us,  in  Mist  of  the  27th  of  April, 
*  That  the  treatise  of  the  Profound  is  very  dull, 
and  that  Mr.  Pope  is  the  author  of  it"  The 
writer  of  Gulliveriana  is  of  another  opinion  ;  and 
■ays,  "  the  whole,  or  greatest  part,  of  the  merit  of 
this  treatise  must  and  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
Gulliver*."  [Here,  gentle  reader,  cannot  1  but 
nule  at  the  strange  blindness  and  positiveness  of 
men,  knowing  the  said  treatise  to  appertain  to 
none  other  but  to  me,  Martinus  Scriblerus.] 

We  are  assured,  in  Mist's  Journal  of  June  8, 
**  that  his  own  plays  and  farces  would  better  have 
adorned  the  Dunciad  than  those  of  Mr.  Theobald  ; 
for  he  had  neither  genius  for  tragedy  nor  comedy." 
Whi<^,  whether  true  or  not,  is  not  easy  to  judge, 
Inasmach  as  he  hath  attempted  neither ;  unless 
we  will  take  it  for  granted,  with  Mr.  Gibber,  that  his 
being  onoe  very  angry  at  hearing  a  friend's  play 
abused,  was  an  inmllible  proof  the  play  was  his 
own  ;  Uie  said  Mr.  Gibber  thinking  it  impossible 
for  a  man  to  be  much  concerned  for  any  but  him- 
self :  **  Now  let  any  man  judge,"  saith  he, "  by  this 
eooeem,  who  was  the  true  mother  of  the  child  ^." 
But  from  all  that  hath  been  said,  the  discerning 
leader  will  collect,  that  it  little  availed  our  author 
to  have  any  candour,  since,  when  he  declared  he 
did  not  write  for  others,  it  was  not  credited  ;  as 
little  to  have  any  modesty,  since,  when  he  declined 
wriUng  in  any  way  himself,  the  presumption  of 
others  was  imputed  to  him.  If  he  singly  enter- 
prised  one  great  work,  he  was  taxed  of  boldness 
and  madneas  to  a  prodigy  ^  :  if  he  took  assistants 
in  another,  it  was  complained  of,  and  represented 

1  Bern.  <m  Homer,  p.  8, 3.  *  Ibid,  p  tt. 

*  Character  of  Mr.  Popo.  p.  7*  *  Ibid.  p.  6. 

*  OuUir.  p.  338. 

*  OfhlMr'0  Letter  to  Mr.  P.,  p.  III. 

'  Burnet's  Homerides.  p.  1,  of  hi*  translation  of  the 
Uiad. 


as  a  great  mjury  to  the  public  ^  The  loftiest 
heroics,  the  lowest  ballads,  treatises  against  the 
state  or  church,  satires  on  lords  and  ladies,  raillery 
on  wits  and  authors,  squabbles  with  booksellers,  or 
even  full  and  true  accounts  of  monsters,  poisons, 
and  murders  ;  of  any  hereof  was  there  nothing  so 
good,  nothing  so  bad,  which  hath  not  at  one  or 
other  season  been  to  him  ascribed.  If  it  bore  no 
autlior*s  name,  then  lay  he  concealed ;  if  it  did,  he 
fathered  it  upon  that  author  to  be  yet  better  con- 
cealed :  if  it  resembled  any  of  his  styles,  then  was 
it  evident ;  if  it  did  not,  tlicn  disguised  he  it  on  set 
purpose.  Yea,  even  direct  oppositions  in  religion, 
prijiciples,  and  politics,  have  e({iuilly  been  supposed 
in  him  inherent.  Surely  a  most  rare  and  singular 
character  !  of  which  let  the  reader  make  what  he 
can. 

Doubtless  most  commentators  would  hence  take 
occasion  to  turn  all  to  their  author's  advantage, 
and  from  the  testimony  of  his  very  enemies  would 
affirm,  that  his  capacity  was  boundless,  as  well  as 
his  imagination  ;  that  he  was  a  perfect  master  of 
all  styles,  and  all  arguments  ;  and  that  there  was 
in  those  times  no  other  writer,  in  any  kind,  of  any 
degree  of  excellence,  save  he  himself.  But  as  this 
is  not  our  own  sentiment,  we  shall  determine  on 
notliing ;  but  leave  thee,  gentle  reader,  to  steer 
thy  judgment  equally  between  various  opinions, 
and  to  choose  whether  thou  wilt  incline  to  the 
testimonies  of  authors  avowed,  or  of  authors  con- 
cealed ;  of  those  who  knew  him,  or  of  those  who 
knew  him  not. 


MARTINUS   SCRIBLERUS, 
OF  THE  POEM. 


This  poem,  as  it  celebrateth  tlie  most  grava  and 
ancient  of  things.  Chaos,  Night,  and  Dulness  ;  so 
is  it  of  the  most  grave  and  ancient  kind.  Homer, 
saith  Aristotle,  was  the  first  who  gave  the  form^ 
and,  saith  Horace,  who  adapted  the  measure^  to 
heroic  poesy.  But  even  before  this,  may  be  ra- 
tionally presumed  from  what  the  ancients  have 
left  written,  was  a  piece  by  Homer  composed,  of 
like  nature  and  matter  with  this  of  our  poet  ;  for 
of  epic  sort  it  appeareth  to  have  been,  yet  of 
matter  surely  not  unpleasant,  witness  what  is 
reported  of  it  by  the  learned  Archbishop  £usta- 
thius,  in  Odyss.  x.  And  accordingly  Aristotle,  in 
his  Poetic,  chap,  iv.,  doth  further  set  forth,  that  as 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  gave  example  to  tn^edy,  so 
did  this  poem  to  comedy  its  first  idea. 

From  these  authors  also  it  should  seem  that  the 
hero,  or  chief  personage  of  it,  was  no  less  obscure^ 
and  his  understanding  and  sentiments  no  lese 
quaint  and  strange  (if  indeed  not  more  so)  than 
any  of  the  actors  of  our  poem.  Margites  was  the 
name  of  this  personage,  whom  Antiquity  recordetb 
to  have  been  Dunce  the  first ;  and  surely  from 
what  we  hear  of  him,  not  unworthy  to  be  the  root 
of  so  spreading  a  tree,  and  so  numerous  a  pos- 
terity. The  poem  therefore  celebrating  him,  was 
properly  and  absolutely  a  Dunciad;  which,  though 
now  unhappily  lost,  yet  is  its  nature  sufficiently 
known  by  the  infallible  tokens  aforesaid.  And 
tlius  it  doth  appear  that  the  first  Dunciad  was  the 
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first  epic  poem,  written  by  Homer  himself,  and 
anterior  even  to  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey. 

Now,  forasmuch  as  our  poet  had  translated  those 
two  famous  works  of  Homer  which  are  yet  left,  he 
did  conceive  it  in  some  sort  his  duty  to  imitate  that 
also  which  was  lost ;  and  was  therefore  induced  to 
bi'Stow  on  it  the  same  form  which  Homer*s  is  re- 
ported to  have  had,  namely,  that  of  epic  poem, 
witli  a  title  also  framed  after  the  ancient  Urcck 
manner,  to  wit,  that  of  Dunciad, 

Wonderful  it  is  that  so  few  of  the  modems  have 
been  stimulated  to  attempt  some  Dunciad  1  since, 
in  the  opinion  of  tlie  multitude,  it  might  cost  less 
pain  and  oil  than  an  imitation  of  the  greater  epic 
But  possible  it  is  also,  that,  on  due  reiiectioD,  the 
maker  might  find  it  easier  to  paint  a  Charlemagne, 
a  Brute,  or  a  Grodfrey,  with  just  pomp  and  dignity 
heroic,  than  a  l^largites,  a  Codrus,  or  a  Fleclmo. 

We  shall  next  declare  the  occasion  and  the  cause 
which  moved  our  poet  to  this  particular  work.  He 
lived  in  those  da^'S  when  (after  Providence  had 
permitted  the  invention  of  printing  as  a  scourge 
for  the  suis  of  the  learned)  paper  also  became  so 
cheap,  and  printers  so  numerous,  that  a  deluge  of 
authors  covered  the  land ;  whereby  not  only  the 
peace  of  the  honest  unwriting  subject  was  daily 
molested,  but  unmerciful  demands  were  made  of 
his  applause,  yea,  of  his  money,  by  such  as  would 
neither  earn  the  one,  nor  deserve  the  other.  At 
the  same  time  the  licence  of  the  press  was  such, 
that  it  grew  dangerous  to  refuse  them  either  ;  for 
they  would  forthwith  publish  slanders  unpunished, 
the  authors  being  anonymous,  and  skulking  under 
the  wings  of  publishers — a  set  of  men  who  never 
scrupled  to  vend  either  calumny  or  blasphemy,  as 
long  as  the  town  would  call  for  it. 

Now  our  author,  living  in  those  times,  did  con- 
ceive it  an  endeavour  well  worthy  an  honest 
satirist  to  dissuade  the  dull,  and  punish  the  wicked, 
the  only  way  that  teas  leftK  In  that  public-spirited 
view  he  laid  the  plan  of  this  poem,  as  the  greatest 
service  he  was  capable  f without  much  hurt,  or 
being  slain)  to  render  his  dear  country.  First, 
taking  things  from  their  original,  he  considereth 
the  causes  creative  of  such  authors,  namely,  dul- 
nets  and  poverty;  the  one  born  with  them,  the 
other  contracted  by  neglect  of  their  proper  talents, 
through  self-conceit  of  greater  abilities.  This 
truth  he  wrappeth  in  an  allegory  *,  (as  the  con- 
struction of  epic  poesy  requireth)  and  feigns  that 
one  of  these  goddesses  had  taken  up  her  abode 
with  the  other,  and  that  they  jointly  inspired  all 
such  writers  and  such  works.  He^  proceedeth  to 
show  the  qualities  they  bestow  on  these  autliors, 
xuid  the  effects  they  produce  ♦ ;  then  the  materials, 
or  stocky  with  which  they  furnish  them*  ;  and, 
above  all,  that  self-opinion^  which  causeth  it  to 
seem  to  themselves  vastly  greater  than  it  is,  and 
is  the  prime  motive  of  their  setting  up  in  this  sad 
and  Horry  merchandise.  The  great  power  of  these 
(goddesses  acting  in  alliance  (whereof  as  the  one 
is  the  mother  of  industry,  so  is  the  other  of  plod- 
ding) was  to  be  exemplified  in  some  one  great 
and  remarkable  action"^ :  and  none  could  be  more 
so  than  that  which  our  poet  hath  chosen,  viz.  the 


»  Vide  Bossn,  Du  Po^mc  Epique,  ch.  viil. 
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♦  Vcr.  45  to  M.  »  Vcr.  57  to  77. 

•  Ver.  80.  t  Ibid.  chap,  vii.,  viil. 


restoration  of  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  Night,  by 
the  ministry  of  Dulness,  their  daughter,  in  the 
removal  of  her  imperial  seat  from  the  city  to  the 
polite  world  ;  as  the  action  of  the  iEneid  is  the 
restoration  of  the  empire  of  Troy,  bv  the  removal 
of  the  race  from  thence  to  Latium.  ^ut  as  Homer 
singing  only  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  yet  includes 
in  his  poem  the  whole  history  of  the  Trojan  war, 
in  like  manner  our  author  hath  drawn  mto  this 
single  action  the  whole  history  of  Dulness  and 
her  children. 

A  person  must  next  be  fixed  upon  to  support 
tills  action.  This  phantom  in  the  poet's  mind  most 
have  a  name* :  he  finds  it  to  be ^  and  he  be- 
comes of  course  the  hero  of  the  poem. 

The  fable  being  thus,  according  to  the  best 
example,  one  and  entire,  as  contuned  in  the  pro- 
position ;  the  machinery  is  a  continued  chain  of 
allegories,  settingforth  the  whole  power,  ministry, 
and  empire  of  Dulness,  extended  through  her 
subordinate  instruments,  in  all  her  various  opera- 
tions. 

This  is  branched  into  episodes,  each  of  which 
hath  its  moral  apart,  though  all  conducive  to  ^ 
main  end.  The  crowd  assembled  in  the  second 
book  demonstrates  the  design  to  be  more  exten- 
sive than  to  bad  poets  omy,  and  that  we  may 
expect  other  episodes  of  the  patrons,  encouiagera, 
or  paymasters  of  such  authors,  as  occasion  shall 
brin^  them  forth.  And  the  third  book,  if  well 
considered,  seemeth  to  embrace  the  whole  worid. 
Each  of  the  games  relateth  to  some  or  other  vile 
cUss  of  writers.  The  first  concemeth  the  Plagiary,  . 
to  whom  he  giveth  the  name  of  Moore ;  the  second,  | 
the  libellous  Novellist,  whom  he  styleth  Eliza; 
the  third,  the  flattering  Dedicator ;  the  fourth,  the 
bawling  Critic,  or  noisy  Poet ;  the  fifth,  the  darit 
and  dirty  Party- writer ;  and  so  of  the  rest :  a»igii- 
ing  to  each  some  proper  name  or  other,  such  as  he 
could  find. 

As  for  the  characters,  the  public  hath  alresdY 
acknowledged  how  justly  they  are  drawn:  the 
manners  are  so  depicted,  and  the  sentiments  so 
peculiar  to  those  to  whom  implied,  that  surely  to 
transfer  them  to  any  other  or  wiser  personage*, 
would  be  exceeding  difficult:  and  certain  it  \»y 
that  every  person  concerned,  being  consulted 
apart,  hath  readily  oMmed  the  resembluice  of 
every  portrait,  his  own  excepted.  So  Mr.  dhher 
calls  them,  **  a  parcel  of  poor  wretches,  so  maoy 
silly  Jties*:"  but  adds,  "our  author's  wit  is  re- 
markably more  bare  and  barren,  whenever  it 
would  faJl  foul  on  Gibber,  than  upon  any  otiier 
person  whatever." 

The  descriptions  are  singular,  the  eomparisoio 
very  quaint,  the  narration  various,  yet  of  one 
colour :  the  purity  xuid  chastity  of  diction  is  so 
preserved,  that  in  the  places  most  suspicious,  not 
the  words,  but  only  the  images  have  been  ceo- 
sured,  and  yet  are  those  images  no  other  than 
have  been  sanctified  by  ancient  and  classical  an* 
thority,  (though,  as  was  the  manner  of  those  good 
times,  not  so  curiously  wrapped  up)  yea,  and  com* 
mented  upon  by  most  grave  doctors,  and  approved 
critics. 

As  it  beareth  the  name  of  epic,  it  is  thereby 
subjected  to  such  severe  indispensable  rules  i> 


^  I 
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are  laid  on  all  neoterics,  a  strict  imitation  of  the 
ancients ;  insomuch,  that  any  deviation,  accom- 
panied with  whatever  poetic  beauties,  hath  always 
been  censured  by  the  sound  critic.  How  exact 
that  imitation  hath  been  in  this  piece,  appeareth 
not  only  by  its  general  structure,  but  by  particular 
aUusions  infinite,  many  whereof  have  escaped 
both  the  commentator  and  poet  himself ;  yea, 
dirers  by  his  exceeding  diligence  are  so  altered 
and  interwoven  with  the  rest,  that  several  have 
already  been,  and  more  will  be,  by  the  ignorant 
abused,  as  altogether  and  originally  his  own. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  poem  provcth  itself  to  be 
the  work  of  our  Author,  when  his  faculties  wore 
in  full  vigour  and  perfection ;  at  that  exact  time 
when  years  have  ripened  the  judgment,  without 
diminishing  the  imagination :  which,  by  good 
criticA,  is  held  to  be  punctually  tX  forty.  For  at 
that  season  it  was  that  Virgil  finished  his  Georgics; 
and  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  at  the  like  age  com- 
posing his  Arthurs,  declared  the  same  to  be  the 
▼ery  acme  and  pitch  of  life  for  epic  poesy :  though 
since  he  hath  altered  it  to  tisty,  the  year  in  which 
he  published  his  Alfred  ^.  True  it  is,  that  the  talents 
for  criticism^  namely,  smartness,  quick  censure, 
▼ivaci^  of  remark,  certainty  of  asseveration  ; 
indeed,  all  but  acerbity,  seem  rather  the  gifts  of 
youth  than  of  riper  age.  But  it  is  far  otherwise 
in  poetry ;  witness  the  works  of  Mr.  R)'mer  and 
Mr.  Dennis,  who,  beginning  with  criticism,  became 
afterwards  such  poets  as  no  age  hath  paralleled. 
With  good  reason,  therefore,  did  our  author 
chooee  to  write  his  Essay  on  that  subject  at  twenty, 
and  reserve  for  his  maturer  years  this  great  and 
wonderful  work  of  the  Dunciad. 


RICARDUS   ARISTARCHUS 

OF 

THE  HERO  OF  THE  POEM. 


Of  the  nature  of  Duncind  in  general,  whence 
derived,  and  on  what  authority  founded,  as  well 
as  of  the  art  and  conduct  of  this  our  poem  in  par- 
ticular, the  learned  and  laborious  Scriblerus  hath, 
according  to  his  manner,  and  with  tolerable  share 
of  judgment,  dissertated.  But  when  he  cometh  to 
speak  of  the  person  of  the  hero  fitted  for  such 
poem  ;  in  truth  he  miserably  halts  and  halluci- 
nates. For  misled  by  one  Monsieur  Bossu,  a 
Gallic  critic,  he  prateth  of  I  cannot  tell  what 
phnniam  of  a  hero,  only  raised  up  to  support  the 
fable.  A  putrid  conceit !  as  if  Homer  and  Virgil, 
like  modem  undertakers,  who  first  build  their 
house  and  then  seek  out  for  a  tenant,  had  con- 
trived the  story  of  a  war  and  a  wandering,  before 
they  once  thouefat  either  of  Achilles  or  ^neas. 
We  shall  therefore  set  our  good  brother  and  the 
worid  also  right  in  this  particular,  by  giving  our 
word,  that  in  the  greater  epicy  the  prime  invention 
of  the  muae  is  to  exalt  heroic  virtue,  in  order  to 
propagate  the  love  of  it  among  the  children  of 
men ;  and  consequently  that  the  poet's  first 
tiiouf^t  must  needs  be  turned  upon  a  real  subject 
meet  for  laud  and  celebration ;  not  one  whom  he 
is  to  make,  but  one  whom  he  may  find,  truly  il- 
lustrious.   This  is  the  primum  mobile  of  his  poetic 

his 


world,  whence  every  thing  is  to  receive  life  and 
motion.  For  this  subject  being  found,  he  is  im* 
mediately  ordained,  or  rather  acknowledged,  a 
hero,  and  put  u]»on  such  action  as  bcfitteth  the 
dignity  of  his  character. 

But  the  muse  ceases  not  here  her  eagle-flight. 
Sometimes,  satiated  with  the  contemplation  of 
these  suiifi  of  glory,  she  tumeth  downward  on  her 
wing,  and  darts  like  lightning  on  the  goose  and 
serpent  kind.  For  we  may  apply  to  the  muse  in 
her  various  moods,  what  an  ancient  master  of 
wisdom  affirmeth  of  the  gods  in  general :  Si  dii 
noil  irascuntur  impiis  et  injusiisy  nee  pios  utique 
justosgue  diiigunt.  Jn  rebus  enim  diversis,  out  in 
utramqtie  partem  moveri  necesse  estf  aut  in  neu- 
tram.  Jtaque  qui  bonos  diligit,  et  malos  odit ;  et 
qui  malos  non  odit,  nee  bonos  diligit.  Quia  et  di- 
ligere  bonos  ex  odio  malorum  venit ;  et  malos  odisse 
ex  bonorum  caritate  descendit.  Which  in  the 
vernacular  idiom  may  be  thus  interpreted:  ''If 
the  gods  be  not  provoked  at  evil  men,  neither  are 
they  delighted  with  the  good  and  just.  For  con- 
trary objects  must  either  excite  contrary  affections, 
or  no  affections  at  all.  So  that  he  who  loveth 
good  men,  must  at  the  same  time  hate  the  bad  ; 
and  he  who  hateth  not  bad  men,  cannot  love  the 
good ;  because  to  love  good  men  proceedeth  from 
an  aversion  to  evil,  and  to  hate  evil  men  from  a 
tenderness  to  the  good ''  From  this  delicacy  of 
the  muse  arose  the  little  epic,  (more  lively  and 
choleric  than  her  elder  sister,  whose  bulk  and 
complexion  incline  her  to  tlie  flegmatic)  and  for 
this  some  notorious  vehicle  of  vice  and  folly  was 
sought  out,  to  make  thereof  an  example.  An 
early  instance  of  which,  f  nor  could  it  escape  the 
accurate  Scriblerus)  the  father  of  epic  poem  him- 
self affordeth  us.  From  him  the  practice  des- 
cended to  the  Greek  dramatic  poets,  his  offspring ; 
who,  in  the  composition  of  their  tetralogy,  or  set 
of  four  pieces,  were  wont  to  make  the  last  a  satiric 
tragedy.  Happily  one  of  these  ancient  Dunciads 
(as  we  may  well  term  it)  is  come  down  to  us 
amon^t  the  tragedies  of  Euripides.  And  what 
doth  tlie  reader  think  may  be  the  subject  ?  Why 
truly,  and  it  is  worth  his  observation,  the  unequ^ 
contention  of  an  old,  dulU  debauched,  buffoon  Cy- 
clops,  with  the  heaven-directed  farourite  of  Mi- 
nerva ;  who  after  having  quietly  borne  all  the 
monster's  obscene  and  impious  ribaldry,  endeth 
the  farce  in  punishing  him  with  the  mark  of  an 
indelible  brand  in  \n%  forehead.  May  we  not  then 
be  excused,  if  for  the  future  we  consider  the  epics 
of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  together  with  this 
our  poem,  as  a  complete  tetralogy,  in  which  the 
last  worthily  holdeth  the  place  or  station  of  the 
satiric  piece  ? 

Proceed  we  therefore  in  our  subject.  It  hath 
been  long,  and,  alas  for  pity  1  still  remaineth  a 
question,  whether  the  hero  of  the  greater  epic 
should  be  an  honest  man  9  or,  as  the  French 
eritics  express  it,  un  honnSte  homme*;  but  it 
never  admitted  of  any  doubt  but  that  the  hero  of 
the  little  epic  should  not  be  so.  Hence,  to  the 
advantage  of  our  Dunciad,  we  may  observe  how 
much  juster  the  moral  of  that  poem  must  needs 
be,  where  so  important  a  question  is  previously 
decided. 

But  then  it  is  not  every  knave,  nor  (let  me  adtl) 

*  Si  im  h^ruB  po^tique  doit  ttre  un  honnSte  hoinni«. 
BoMU,  du  Poime  Epique,  liv.  v.  oh.  &. 
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fool,  that  18  a  fit  subject  for  a  Danciad.  There 
muHt  Htill  exist  some  analogy,  if  not  resemblance 
of  (lualities,  between  the  hero«*s  of  the  two  poems ; 
and  this  in  order  to  admit  what  neoteric  critics 
call  the  parotli/,  one  of  the  liveliest  graces  of  the 
little  epic.  Thus  it  Ix'ing  agreed  that  the  con- 
stituent qualities  of  the  greater  epic  hero  are 
J  wisdom^  bravery,  and  love^  from  whence  springeth 
;  heroic  virtue  ;  it  followcth  that  tliose  of  tho  lesser 
epic  hero  should  be  vanity ^  impudence ^  and  de- 
bauchery ^  from  which  happy  assemblage  rcsulteth 
heroic  duinets,  the  never-dying  subject  of  this  our 
Poem. 

This  being  confessed,  come  wc  now  to  par- 
ticulars. It  is  the  chamcter  of  true  wisdom^  to 
seek  its  chief  support  and  confidence  within  itself; 
and  to  place  that  support  in  tho  resources  which 
proceed  from  a  conscious  rectitude  of  will. — And 
are  tho  advantages  of  vanity,  when  arising  to  the 
heroic  standanl,  at  all  short  of  this  self-com- 
placence t  Nay,  are  they  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  enamoured  owner,  far  beyond  it!  *<Let  the 
world  (will  such  a  one  say)  impute  to  me  what 
folly  or  weakness  they  please ;  but  till  wisdom  can 
ffive  me  something  that  will  make  me  more  heartily 
happy,  I  am  content  to  be  gazed  at  ^"  This  we 
see  IS  vanitff  according  to  tho  heroic  gage  or 
measure ;  not  that  low  and  ignoble  species  which 
pretendeth  to  virtues  we  have  not,  but  the  laudable 
ambition  of  being  gaxed  at  for  glor>4ng  in  those 
vices  which  all  the  world  know  we  have.  **  The 
world  may  ask,"  sa^-s  he,  "  why  I  make  my  follies 
public  I  Why  not  ?  I  have  passed  my  time  very 
pleasantly  with  them  V*  In  short,  there  is  no 
sort  of  vanity  such  a  hero  would  scruple,  but  that 
which  might  go  near  to  degrade  him  from  his  high 
station  in  this  our  Duuciad ;  namely,  ^  whether 
it  would  not  be  vanity  in  him,  to  take  shame  to 
himself  for  not  briny  a  wise  man^f" 

Bravery,  the  second  attribute  of  the  true  hero, 
is  courage,  manifesting  itself  in  every  limb  ;  while, 
in  its  correspondent  virtue  in  the  mock  hero,  that 
courage  is  all  collected  into  the  fare.  And  as 
power  when  drawn  together,  must  needs  be  more 
strong  than  when  dispersed,  we  generally  find 
this  kind  of  courage  in  so  high  and  heroic  a 
degree,  that  it  insults  not  only  men,  but  go4ls. 
Mezeiitius  is  without  doubt  the  bravest  character 
in  all  the  JEneia ;  but  how  ?  His  bravery,  we 
know,  was  a  high  courage  of  blasphemy.  And 
can  wc  say  less  of  this  brave  man's,  who,  having 
told  us  that  he  placed  ^  his  summum  bonum  in 
those  follies,  which  he  was  not  content  barely  to 
possess  but  would  likewise  glory  in,"  adds,  **  If  I 
am  misguided,  *Tis  nature's  fault,  and  J  follow 
HER «."  Nor  can  we  be  mistaken  in  making  this 
happy  quality  a  species  of  couratje,  when  we  con- 
sider tJiose  illustrious  marks  of  it,  which  made  his 
face  "  more  known  (as  he  justly  boasteth)  than 
most  in  the  kingdom/'  and  his  language  to  consist 
of  what  we  must  allow  to  be  the  most  daring 
figure  of  speech,  that  which  is  taken  from  tho 
name  of  God. 

Gentle  love^  the  next  ingredient  in  the  true 
hero's  composition,  is  a  men*  bird  of  passage,  or, 
(as  Shakspearo  calls  it)  summer -teeming  lust,  and 
evaporates  in  the   heat  of  youth ;    doubtless  by 

(  Dcfllcation  to  the  Life  of  C.  C. 

«  Life,  p.  2,  octavo  «1.  »  Life.  ibid. 

*  Life,  p.  93.  octavo  ed. 


that  refinement  it  suffers  in  passing  through  thoes 
certain  strainers  which  our  poet  somewhere 
speakcth  of.  But  when  it  b  let  alone  to  work 
upon  the  lees,  it  acquireth  strength  by  oid  age : 
and  becometh  a  standing  ornament  to  the  little 
epic.  It  is  true,  indeed,  there  is  one  objection  to 
its  fitness  for  such  a  use:  for  not  only  the  ig- 
norant may  think  it  common,  but  it  is  admitted  to 
be  so,  even  bv  him  who  best  knowcth  its  nature. 
**  Don't  you  think,'*  saith  he,  *^  to  say  only  a  man 
has  his  whore  ought  to  go  for  little  or  nothing  I 
Because  defendit  numerus,  take  the  first  ten  thou- 
sand men  you  meet,  and  I  believe  you  would  be  no 
loser  if  you  betted  ten  to  one,  that  every  single 
sinner  of  them,  one  with  anoUier,  had  been  gouty 
of  the  same  frailty  ^.*'  But  hero  he  seemeth  not 
to  luive  done  himself  justice :  the  nuin  is  sure 
enough  a  hero  who  has  his  lady  at  fourscore. 
How  doth  his  modesty  herein  lessen  the  merit  of 
a  whole  well-spent  life  :  not  taking  to  himself  the 
commendation  (which  Horace  accounted  the 
greatest  in  a  theatrical  character)  of  continuing 
to  the  very  dregs  the  same  he  was  from  the  be- 
ginning— 

Strvttur  ad  luvu 

QtnUis  ab  incepto  processerat—— 

But  let  us  farther  remark,  that  the  calling  her 
his  whore,  implieth  she  was  his  own,  and  not  his 
neighbour's.  Truly  a  commendable  continence  I 
and  such  as  Scipio  himself  must  have  applauded. 
For  how  much  self-denial  was  necessary  not  to 
covet  his  neighbour's  whore  1  and  what  disorders 
must  the  coveting  her  have  occasioned,  in  that 
society,  where  (according  to  tliis  political  calcu- 
lator) nine  in  ten  of  all  ages  have  their  conen- 
bines  f 

Wc  have  now,  as  briefly  as  we  could  devise, 
gone  through  the  three  constituent  qualities  of 
either  hero.  But  it  is  not  in  any,  or  all  of  these, 
that  heroism  properly  or  essentially  resideth.  It 
is  a  lucky  result  rather  finom  the  collision  of  these 
lively  qualities  against  one  another.  Thus,  as 
from  wvMlom,  braver}',  and  love,  ariseth  magnih 
nimify,  the  object  of  admiration,  which  is  the  aim 
of  the  greater  epic  ;  so  from  vanity,  impudence, 
and  debauchery,  springeth  buffoonery,  the  source 
of  ridicule,  that  ^  laughing  ornament,"  as  he  well 
termeth  it*,  of  the  little  epic* 

He  is  not  ashamed  (Grod  forbid  he  ever  should 
be  ashamed !)  of  this  character ;  who  deemeth, 
that  not  reason  but  risibility  distinguisheth  the 
human  species  from  the  brutal.  ^^  As  nature  (nitfa 
this  profound  philosopher^  distinguished  our  spe- 
cies fi'om  the  mute  creation  by  our  risibilitv,  her 
design  must  have  been  by  that  faculty  as  cvidentlir 
to  raise  our  happiness,  as  by  our  os  sublime  (oua 
ERECTED  faces)  to  lift  tlic  dignity  of  our  form 
above  them^."  All  this  considered,  how  complete 
a  hero  must  he  be,  as  well  as  how  happy  a  man, 
whose  risibility  lieth  not  barely  in  his  muscles  an 
in  the  common  sort,  but  (as  himself  infonneth  us) 
in  his  very  spirits  ?  And  whose  os  sublime  is  not 
sim]>ly  an  erect  face,  but  a  brazen  head,  as  shoukl 
seem  by  his  comparing  it  with  one  of  iron,  said  to 
belong  to  the  late  king  of  Swe<Ien^  1 

But  whatever  personal  qualities  a  hero  maj 
have,  the  examples  of  Achilles  and  iCneas  shov  \ 


>  letter  ti.  Mr.  I».  p.  40. 
f  Life.  p.  2:1, 324. 


»  Ibid.  p.  31. 
*  Letter,  p.  flL 
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ibo^ie  ore  nr  small  Rvnil,  wiihaut  Iha 
ulanne  nf  the  GitDs  :  for  the  Bubvsr- 
ection  of  empires  linve  nevor  beeii 
work  of  man.  How  grsatlj'  socTsr 
■  esteem  of  h«  high  talents,  we  ran 
sive  liis  pereonsl  prowcM  alaiie  auffl- 
ore  the  derayed  empire  of  Dulnew, 
■n  atliievcment  must  require  the 
LTour  and  preteclion  of  Ihv  oreat  ; 
le  natural  patrons  and  BUpportere  of 
le  ancient  gods  were  of  Tro/f,  must 
m  off  and  engaged  in  another  inte- 
the  total  gubversion  of  them  nD  be 
1.  To  Bunnount,  therefore,  this  last 
difficnlly,  wc  have  in  this  excellent 
■eaed  faTourite  and  intimado  of  tlie 
look  uf  what  foree  ancient  piety  tna 
gods  into  the  party  of  ji^nras,  that, 
roller  Ib  modem  inceuee,  to  tngage 
the  |)u-ty  to  Dulnmti. 
!  we  t«B»j-ed  to  jHU-tray  or  shadow 
lie  imp  of  fame.  But  now  the  jm- 
ler  will  be  apt  to  nay,  if  bo  mnuy 
jrracwB  go  to  the  niakiiiK  f  P  >  hero, 
Bhall  suffice  to  bear  this  character  I 
read,  who  sees  not  id  every  trace  of 
that  indiBidual,  «(.l.-*ccouPLisaED 
hom  these  rare  virtues  and  lucky  cir- 
bavB  agreed  to  meet  and  conceDlre 
ngest  lustre  and  fullest  harmony. 
Scriblerus  indeed,  nay,  the  world  it- 
be  impoeed  on  in  (ho  late  flpurious 
I  cBnH  tell  what  iham-herot  or  phon- 


r  consort 
i>  (like  a  lion)  and  viNnicATED 
.  Indeed  not  without  cause, 
sented«s/ai/  atlrrp;  so  nn- 
of  empire,  which,  like  llmt  of 


"Hah  I 

le  too 


t  and  dull  at  least  you  might  havi 
bat  as  seldom  asleep  as  any  fool'." 
1  injured  hero  may  comfort  himself 
ection,  that  though  it  be  tieep,  yet  it 
tp  ofdtalh,  but  uf  immorlality.  Here 
at  least,  though  not  aauke ;  and  in 
dition  than  many  an  enchanted  war- 
liim.  The  famous  Durandartc,  for 
,  like  him,  cast  into  a  long  slumber 
he  Brithh  bard  and  necrnmaucer ; 
pie  fur  submitting  to  it  with  so  good 
It  be  of  uae  to  our  hero.  For  this 
ight  being  sorely  prcseol  or  driven  to 
•erbysevera!  penoni (i/otiofi/y, only 
.s\^\,Ptti''eiu:e,andi)«ifflrthgcBrilt'. 
a  nothing  in  ihis  worTd,  no  not  the 
IT  perfect  things  either  of  religion  or 
can  escape  Ihi:  leclh  or  tongue  of 
lis  I  already  hear  these  carpers  ob- 
clear  title  uf  our  hero. 


"  1 1  would  never,"  say  Ihey, "  have  been  est«em«d 
■ufEcient  to  make  a  hero  for  the  Iliad  or  JP,aiM, 
that  Achilles  was  brave  enough  to  overturn  one 
empire,  or  ^neas  pious  enough  to  raise  another, 
had  they  not  been  goddefts-bom  and  princes  bredi 
What  then  did  this  author  mean  by  ire<  * 
(daycr  instead  of  one  of  his  palrens,  (a  pei'HOa 
'never  a  hero  even  on  the  stage*')  to  thu  dignity 
of  GolleBEUe  in  the  empire  of  Dulncs«,Bnd  achiever 
of  a  work  that  neither  old  Omar,  Attila,  nor  John 
of  Lcyden  muld  entirely  compuaB." 

To  all  this  we  have,  as  we  conceive,  a  su 
answer  A-om  tlio  Roman  historian,  Fabru 
ma  quemqtie  fortaia :  Erery  manU  Ihefiantiiof 
hu  ovm/ortunt.  The  iwhtic  Florentine  Nicholas 
Machiavel  goclh  Blill  farther,  and  affirms  that  • 
man  needs  but  to  belim  himitif  a  htro  to  be  one 
of  the  best.  **  Let  him,"  sailh  he,  "but  fancy 
himseli'  capable  of  the  highent  things,  and  he  va\ 
of  course  be  able  to  achieve  them.  Layini 
down  as  a  principle,  it  will  certainly  and  L 
lestably  follow,  that,  if  ever  hero  uoi  such  a 
racter,  oL'HS  u;  for  if  ever  man  Ihovghl  hi 
■Dch,  oUBS  doth.  Hear  how  he  constantly  para- 
gons himself,  at  one  time  to  ALEXinuEit  tub 
Gheit  and   CHittLES   XII.   of  Sweden,  for  llie 

IV.  of  France,  for  honest  policy';  to  the  firat 
Drutits  for  lave  of  liberty';  and  to  Sia  Robebt 
WiLFDLi,  for  gond  govcrumenl  while  in  powi 
At  another  time,  to  the  godlike  Sociutes,  for 
diveisions  and  amusements';  to  Morace,  Mom- 
TiiiGiii,  and  Sir  Williih  Tehple,  for  an  elegant 
vanity  thnt  makes  them  for  ever  read  and  ad- 
mired I' ;  to  TWO  LORD  CBUICELLORS,  for  law,  fron 
whom,  when  confedemlo  against  him  at  the  bal 
he  carried  away  the  priie  of  eloquence"  ;  and,  6. 
Bay  all  in  a  word,  to  the  right  reverend  the  Lord 
Bishop  op  LosnoN  himself,  in  tl 
pailoral  lellirt ". 

Nor  did  his  acthm  fall  short  of  the  sublimity 
of  his  conceptions.  In  his  early  youth  he  nri  Iht 
rpvolulion  at  Nottingham  "  face  to  face,  at  a  time 
when  his  betters  contented  themselves  with  JbU 
h"  ing  her.  But  he  shone  in  couiis  as  well  as 
camp».  He  was  ealird  up  when  the  na/ion  ftU  u* 
InboUT  of  this  mofufion  ",  and  was  a  gossip  at  her 
christening  with  the  bishop  and  the  ladies", 

As  to  his  &itlh,  it  is  true  he  pretendcth  n< 
lion  either  to  heathen  god  or  goddess  ;  but,  what 
is  as  good,  he  was  descendeil  from  a  makrr  of 
both".  And  that  he  did  jiut  pass  himself  oi 
world  for  a  hero,  as  well  by  birth  as  educ 

vn  fault ;  fur  Lis  liucsgc  ho  bringeUi 
and  is  tcnsible  he  had 


into  his  life  as  ai 
it  in  his  powe 


la  te  (houyhl  imboilj/'i 


'  alt '». 


the  world  a  hero! 
There  is  in  truth  another  olijectioii  of  greater 
weight,  namely,  "That  this  hero  still  existetb, 
and  hath  not  yet  finished  his  earthly  course.  For 
if  Solon  said  well,  that  •  no  man  could  be  called 
happy  tUl  his  death,'  surely  much  less  can  any 
one,  till  then,  be  pronounced  a  hero  ;  this  speeJes 
of  men  being  br  more  subject  than  others  tc  ''~~ 
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ca])riee8  of  fortune  and  huinuur."  But  to  this 
also  wc  have  an  answer,  that  will  be  deemed  (we 
hope)  decisive.  It  cometh  from  himself y  who,  to 
cut  this  dispute  short,  hath  solemnly  protested 
that  he  wili  never  change  or  amerui. 

With  regard  to  his  vanity,  he  declareth  that 
nothing  shall  ever  part  them.  <*  Nature,"  saith 
he,  **  hath  amply  supplied  me  in  vanity  ;  a  plea- 
sure which  neither  the  pertness  of  wit  nor  the 
gravity  of  wisdom  will  ever  persuade  me  to  part 
with »."  Our  poet  had  charitably  endeavourwi  to 
administer  a  cure  to  it,  but  he  telleth  us  plainly, 
**  My  superiors  perhaps  may  be  mended  by  him, 
but  for  my  part  I  own  m^-self  incorrigible.  I  look 
upon  my  follies  as  the  best  part  of  my  fortune  V* 
And  witii  good  reason. — We  see  to  what  they  hare 
brought  him  1 

Secondly,  as  to  buffoonery,  ^  Is  it,"  saith  lie, 
**  a  time  of  day  for  me  to  leave  off  these  fooleries, 
and  set  up  a  new  character  ?     I  can  no  more  put 


off  my  follies  than  my  skin  ;  I  have  oficn  tried, 
but  they  stick  too  close  to  me  ;  nor  am  I  sure  my 
friends  are  displeased  with  them,  for  in  this  light  I 
I  aff(»rd  them  frequent  matter  of  mirth  V'  &c.  &c.  ! 
Having  then  so  publicly  declared  himself  titror-  j 
riffibie,  he  is  become  dead  in  law,  (I  mean  the 
law  Epopa'an)  and  descendeth  to  the  poet  as  his  i 
property,  who  may  take  him,  and  deal  with  him, 
as  if  he  had  been  dead  as  long  as  an  old  flg^-ptian 
hero  ;  that  b  to  say,  embotvel  and  embalm  him  for  i 
posterity. 

Nothing  therefore,  we  conceive,  remains  to 
hinder  his  own  prophecy  of  himself  from  taking 
immediate  effect.  A  rare  felicity  !  and  what  few 
Tophets  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  alive ! 
or  can  wc  conclude  better  than  with  that  extra- 
ordinary one  of  his,  which  is  conceived  in  these 
oraculous  words,  mt  dulness  will  find  somebodt 

TO  DO  IT  RIOUT*. 
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BOOK  THE  FIRST. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  Propodtfon,  the  Invocation,  and  the  Inscription. 
Then  the  originul  of  the  great  empire  of  Dulnets,  and 
cause  of  the  continuance  thereof.  The  ('ollege  of  the 
Ooddfts  in  the  City,  with  her  private  Acailuniy  for  Poets 

1  Life,  p.  424.  «  Ibid.  p.  19. 

>  Ibid.  p.  17.  *  Ibid.  p.  244,  octavo  edition. 

*  The  DiTifciAO,  sic  MS.  It  may  well  be  disputed  whether 
this  be  a  right  reading.  Ought  it  not  rather  to  be  spelled 
Dunceiad,  as  the  etjrmology  evidently  demands?  Dunce 
with  an  f ,  therefore  Duncnad  with  an  e.  That  accurate 
and  punctual  man  of  letters,  the  restorer  of  Shakesptart, 
constantly  observes  the  preservation  uf  this  very  letter  f , 
in  spelling  the  name  of  his  beloved  author,  and  not  like 
his  common  careless  editors,  with  the  omission  of  one,  nay 
sometimes  of  two  eft,  (as  Shakspear)  which  is  utterly  un- 
pardonable. "  Nor  is  the  neglect  of  a  tingle  Utter  so  trivial 
as  to  some  it  may  appear ;  the  alteration  whereof  in  a 
learned  langiiage  is  an  achievement  that  brings  honour  to 
the  critic  who  advances  it ;  and  Dr.  Bentley  will  be  re- 
membered to  posterity  for  his  performances  of  this  sort  as 
long  as  the  world  shall  have  any  esteem  for  the  remains  of 
Menander  and  Pliilemon." — Thbobald. 

This  is  surely  a  slip  in  the  learned  author  of  the 
foregoing  note,  there  having  been  since  produced  by  an 
accurate  antiquary,  an  autoprapk  of  Shaktpeare  himself, 
whereby  it  appears  that  he  spelled  his  own  name  without 
the  first  e.  And  upon  this  authority  it  was  that  those 
most  critical  curators  of  his  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey  erased  the  former  wrong  reading,  and  restored  the 
true  spelling  on  a  new  piece  of  old  Egyptian  granite.  Nor 
for  this  only  do  they  deserve  our  thanks,  but  for  exhibit- 
ing on  the  same  monument  the  first  specimen  of  an  edition 
of  an  author  in  marble ;  where  (as  may  be  seen  on  com- 
paring the  tomb  with  the  book)  in  the  space  of  five  lines, 
two  words  and  a  whole  verse  are  changed,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  there  stand,  and  outlast  whatever  hath  been 
hitherto  done  in  paper ;  as  for  the  future,  our  learned 
sister  university  (the  other  eye  of  England)  is  taking  care 
to  perpetuate  a  total  new  Shaketpear  at  the  Clarendon 
press. — Bkntl. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  great  critic  also  has  omitted 
one  circumstance,  which  is,  that  the  Inscription  with  the 
oamo  of  Shalupeara  was  intended  to  be  placed  on  the 


I  in  particular ;  the  governors  of  it,  and  the  four  Cardlml 
Virtues.  Then  the  Poem  hattet  into  the  midst  ^tkinft, 
presenting  her,  on  the  evening  of  a  Lord  Mirror's  iaj, 
revolving  the  long  succession  of  her  sons,  and  thegloriei 
past  and  to  come.  She  fixes  her  eye  on  Baps  to  be  the 
instrument  of  that  great  event  which  is  the  suhjcct  of 
the  poem.  He  is  described  pensive  among  his  books* 
giving  up  the  cause,  and  appr^ending  the  period  of  her 

mnrble  scroll  to  which  he  points  with  his  hand ;  instead 
of  which  it  is  now  placed  behind  his  back,  and  that  specl* 
men  of  an  editkm  is  put  on  the  scroll,  which  indeed 
Shakspeare  hath  great  reason  to  point  at. — Aivok. 

Tliough  I  have  as  Just  a  value  for  the  letter  J?  as  any 
grammarian  living,  and  the  same  affection  for  the  name  of 
this  poem  as  any  critic  for  that  of  his  author,  yet  cannot 
it  induce  mo  to  agree  with  those  who  would  add  ytt 
another  e  to  it,  and  call  it  the  DunceiadSf  which  being  a 
French  and  foreign  termination,  is  no  way  proper  to  a 
word  entirely  English  and  vernacular.  One  e  therefore  to 
this  case  is  right,  and  two  e't  wrong.  Yet  upon  the  whole 
I  shall  follow  the  manuscript,  and  print  it  without  any  t 
at  all ;  moved  thereto  by  authority  (at  all  times,  with 
critics,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  reason).  In  which  method 
of  proceeding  I  con  never  enough  praise  my  good  friend, 
the  exact  Mr.  Tho.  Ileamc,  who,  if  any  word  oocor  whi(^ 
to  him  and  all  mankind  is  evidently  wrong,  yet  keeps  he 
it  in  the  text  with  duo  reverence,  and  only  remarks  in  the 
margin  sic  MS.  In  like  manner  we  shall  not  amend  this 
error  in  the  title  itself,  but  only  note  it  obiter ^  to  evince  to 
the  learned  that  it  was  not  oup  fault,  nor  any  effect  of  oar 
ignorance  or  inattention. — Scriblkrus. 

This  poem  was  written  in  the  year  1726.  In  the  next 
year  an  imperfect  edition  was  published  at  Dublin,  snd 
reprinted  at  London  in  twelves ;  another  at  Dublin,  snd 
another  at  London  in  octavo ;  and  three  others  in  twdves 
the  some  year.  But  there  was  no  perfect  edition  bcfnn 
that  of  London  in  quxuto,  which  was  attended  with  notet- 
— ScHOL.  Vet. 

It  was  expressly  confessed  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition  that  this  pinnn  was  not  published  by  the  anttor 
himself.  It  was  printed  originally  in  a  foreign  country : 
and  what  foreign  country  ?  Why,  one  notorious  for  bloa- 
dors :  where  finding  blanks  only  instead  of  proper  names, 
tliese  blunderers  filled  them  up  at  their  pleasarew 

The  very  hero  of  tho  poem  hath  been  inistoken  to  this 
hour,  so  that  we  are  obliged  to  open  our  notes  with  a  dis- 
covery who  he  reoUy  was.    We  learn  from  the 
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empire :  after  debating  whether  Co  betake  himaelf  to  the 
Church,  or  to  Gamtng,  or  to  Party-writinf ,  he  raises  an 
altar  of  proper  hooka,  and  (making  first  his  solemn 
prajer  and  declaration)  purposes  thereon  to  sacrifice  all 
his  imsuccessful  writings.  As  the  pile  is  kindled,  the 
Goddess  beholding  the  fiame  from  her  seat,  flies  and  puts 
It  out  by  casting  upon  it  the  poem  of  ThuU.  She  forth- 
with rereals  herself  to  him.  tranqwrts  him  to  her  temple, 
vmfolds  her  arts,  and  initiates  him  into  hm  mysteries ; 
then  announcing  the  death  of  Eugden,  the  Poet  Laureate, 
anoints  him,  carries  him  to  court,  and  proclaims  him 


The  mighty  mother^,  and  her  son  who  brings' 
The  Smitl^eld  muses ^  to  the  ear  of  kings, 

editor,  that  this  piece  was  presented  by  the  hands  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  to  King  George  IL  Now  the  author 
directly  tells  us,  his  hero  is  the  num 

who  brings 

Tht  Smithfield  mtues  to  th€  ear  <(f  kings. 

And  it  is  notorious  who  was  the  parson  on  whom  this 
prince  conferred  the  honour  of  the  laurel. 

It  appears  as  plainly  from  the  apostrophe  to  the  great  in 
the  third  verse,  that  Tibbald  could  not  be  the  person,  who 
was  nerer  an  author  in  ftMdiion,  or  carpssed  by  the  great ; 
whereas  this  single  characteristic  is  sufficient  to  point  out 
the  true  hero ;  who,  abore  all  other  poets  of  his  time,  was 
the  peculiar  ddight  and  chosen  companion  of  the  nobility 
of  England;  and  wrote,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  certain  of 
his  works  at  the  earnest  desire  of  persons  of  quality . 

Lastly,  the  sixth  Terse  affords  full  proof ;  this  poet  being 
tha  only  one  who  was  uniTersally  known  to  hare  had  %son 
so  exactly  like  him  in  his  poetical,  theatrical,  political, 
lad  moral  capadtias,  that  it  oould  Justly  be  Mid  of  him 

emu  Dunce  the  second  reign'd  like  Dunce  thejlrst. 


1  In  the  first  edition  it  was  thus. 

Books  and  the  man  I  sing,  the  first  who  brings 
The  Smithfield  muses  to  the  ear  of  kings. 
flay,  great  Patricians !  since  yourselves  inspire 
These  wondrous  wot  ks  (so  Jove  and  fate  require) 
flhy,  for  what  cause,  in  vain  decried  and  curst. 
Still 

Sapt  great  Patricians/  since  yourselves  inspire 

These  wondrous  works 

— **  IMi  ooeptis  (nam  tos  mutastis  et  iHas).**— Ovid.  Met  1. 

The  reader  ought  here  to  be  cautioned,  that  the  mother 
and  not  the  son  is  the  principal  agent  of  this  poem :  the 
latter  of  them  is  only  chosen  as  her  colleague  (as  was 
siwiently  the  custom  in  Rome  before  some  great  expedi- 
tkm),  the  main  action  of  the  poem  being  by  no  means  the 
eomoatioa  of  the  Laureate,  which  is  performed  in  the  very 
irat  book,  but  the  restoration  of  the  empire  of  Dulness 
Ib  Britain,  which  is  not  aocomplished  till  the  last. 

*  Wonderful  is  the  stupidity  of  all  the  former  critics  and 
comnMntators  on  this  work !  It  breaks  forth  at  the  very 
first  line.  The  author  of  the  critique  prefixed  to  Sawnty, 
a  poem,  p.  5,  hath  been  so  dull  as  to  explain  the  man  who 
brings,  ifC,  not  of  the  hero  of  the  pi^ce,  but  of  our  poet 
himaelf,  aa  if  he  vaunted  that  kings  were  to  be  his  readers ; 
an  honour  which  though  this  poem  hath  had,  yet  knoweth 
hs  how  to  receive  it  with  more  modesty. 

We  remit  this  Ignorant  to  the  first  lines  of  the  JEneUI^ 
issnring  him  that  Virgil  there  speaketh  not  of  himself, 
bat  of  JBneas : 

Jrma  rirum4jue  canoy  Troja  qui  primus  ab  oris 

ItaliamtfiUo  profugust  Lavinaque  venit 

Littora:  multum  iUe  et  terris }actatus  et  alto,  S^c. 

I  cf  te  the  whole  three  verses,  that  I  may  by  the  way  offer 
a  conjectural  emendation,  purely  my  own,  upon  each : 
first,  oris  should  be  read  arts,  it  being,  as  we  see  JEn.  it 
£13,  from  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Heraeus  that  JEneas  fiod 
ss  soon  as  be  saw  Priam  slain.  In  the  second  line  I  would 
raad  Jtatu  tor  falo,  since  it  is  most  clear  it  was  by  winds 
that  he  arrived  at  the  shore  of  Italy.   Jaetatus,  in  the 


I  mng.     Say  you,  her  instruments  the  gn^at ! 
Call*d  to  this  work  by  Dulness,  Jove,  and  Fate«  ; 
You  by  whose  care,  in  vain  decried  and  curst. 
Still  Dunce  the  second  reigns  like  Dunce  the  first ; 
Say  how  the  goddess  bade  Britannia  sleep. 
And  pour'd  her  spirit  o'er  the  land  and  deep. 

In  eldest  time,  ere  mortals  writ  or  read. 
Ere  Pallas  issued  from  the  Thunderer's  head, 
Dulness  o'er  all  posscss'd  her  ancient  right. 
Daughter  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night ' : 
Fate  in  their  dotage  this  fair  idiot  gave, 
Gross  as  her  sire,  and  as  her  mother  grave, 
Laborious,  heavy,  busy,  bold,  and  blind  % 
She  ruled,  in  native  anarchy,  the  mind  ^. 

Still  her  old  empire  to  restore*  ahe  tries, 
For,  bom  a  goddess,  Dulness  never  dies. 

0  thou  !  whatever  title  please  thine  ear, 

Dean,  Drapier,  Bickerstaff,  or  Gultiver  1 

-_^_— ^— ^_^_^^_^^_^__^^^.^^^__^^_^_^— —  —I-  • 
third,  is  surely  as  improperly  applied  to  terris,  as  proper 
to  alto :  to  say  a  man  is  toss'd  on  land,  is  much  at  one  with 
saying  he  walks  at  sea :  risum  teneatis,  amid  f    Correct 
it,  as  I  doubt  not  it  ought  to  be,  vexatus. — Schiblkrus. 

*  Smithfield  is  the  place  where  Bartholomew  Fair  was 
kept,  whose  shows,  machines,  and  dramatical  entertain- 
ments, formerly  agreeable  only  to  the  taste  of  the  rabble, 
were,  by  the  hero  of  this  poem  and  others  of  equal  genius, 
brought  to  the  theatres  of  Covent-Garden,  LincolnVInn- 
fields,  and  the  Haymarket,  to  be  the  reigning  pleasures  of 
the  court  and  town.  This  happened  in  the  reigns  of  King 
George  I.  snd  IL— See  book  iiL 

*  i.  ^  By  thi^  judgments,  their  interests,  and  their  incH- 
nations. 

»  The  beauty  of  this  whole  allegory  being  purely  of  the 
poetical  kind,  we  think  it  not  our  proper  business,  as  a 
scholiAJit,  to  meddle  with  it;  but  leave  it  <as  we  shall  in 
general  all  such)  to  the  reader,  remarking  only,  that  Chaos 
(according  to  Hesiod's  Qtoyovla)  was  the  progenitor  of  all 

the  gods. — SCRIBLKRUS. 

*  I  wonder  the  learned  Scriblerus  has  omitted  to  adver* 
tise  the  reader,  at  the  opening  of  this  poem,  that  Dulness 
here  is  not  to  be  taken  contractedly  for  mere  stupidityt 
but  in  the  enlarged  sense  of  the  word,  for  all  slowness  of 
apprehension,  shortness  of  sight,  or  imperfect  sense  of 
things.  It  includes  (as  we  see  by  the  poet's  own  words) 
labour,  industry,  and  some  degree  of  activity  and  bold- 
ness :  a  ruling  principle  not  inert,  but  turning  topsy-turvy 
the  understanding,  and  inducing  an  anarchy  or  confused 
state  of  mind.  This  remark  ought  to  be  carried  along  with 
the  reader  throughout  the  work,  and  without  this  caution 
he  will  be  apt  to  mistake  the  importance  of  many  of  the 
characters,  as  well  as  of  the  detiign  of  the  poet  Hence  It 
is  that  some  have  complained  he  chooses  too  mean  a  sub- 
ject, and  Imagined  he  employs  himself,  like  Domitian, 
in  killing  fiies ;  whereas  those  who  have  the  true  key  will 
find  he  sports  with  nobler  quarry,  and  embraces  a  lai^er 
compass,  or  (as  one  saith,  on  a  like  occasion) 

Will  see  his  work,  like  Jacob's  ladder,  rise, 
Jts/oot  in  dirt,  its  head  amid  the  skies. 
— Bbnt. 

7  The  native  anarchy  of  the  mind  is  that  state  which 
precedes  the  time  of  reason's  assuming  the  rule  of  the  pas- 
sions. But  in  that  state,  the  uncontrolled  violence  of  the 
passions  would  soon  bring  things  to  confusion,  were  it  not 
for  the  intervention  of  Dulness  in  this  absence  of  reason ; 
who,  though  she  cannot  regulate  them  like  reason,  yet 
blunts  and  deadens  their  vigour,  and,  indeed,  produces 
some  of  the  good  effects  of  it :  hence  it  is  that  Dulness  has 
often  the  appearance  of  reason.  This  is  the  only  good  she 
ever  did ;  and  the  poet  takes  particular  care  to  tell  it  in 
the  very  introduction  of  his  poem.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
indeed,  that  this  is  spoken  of  the  universal  rule  of  Dulness 
in  ancient  days,  but  we  may  form  an  idea  of  it  from  bar 
partial  government  in  later  tiroes. 

■  This  restoration  makoe  the  completion  of  the 
Ftd«bookir. 
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Whoihcr  thou  choose  CervaiiUm*  tiurious  air, 
Or  IauG;h  and  shake  in  RabchiLi'  easy  eliair, 
Or  praise  the  court',  or  magnify  mankind', 
Or  thy  grieved  country's  copper  chaiuR  unhhid  ; 
Troin  tliy  Bccotia  though  her  power  n^tirea. 
Mourn  not,  my  Swift,  at  aught  our  reahn  acquires, 
Here  ]deaaed  behold  her  mighty  wings  outspread 
To  hatch  a  new  Saturnian  age  of  lead  '. 

Close  to  those  walls  where  Folly  holds  her  throne*, 
And  laughs  to  think  Moni'oe  would  take  her  down, 
Where  o'er  the  gates,  by  his  famed  father's  hand  * 
Gi*eat  Gibber's  brazen  brainknis  brothers  stand; 
One  cell  there  is-*,  conceal'd  from  vulgar  eye, 
The  cave  of  Poverty  and  Pot»try^. 
Keen  hollow  winds  howl  thro'  the  bleak  recess, 
Kniblem  of  nmsic  caus'd  by  emptiness. 
Hence  bards,  like  Proteus  long  in  vain  tied  down% 
Elscape  in  monsters,  and  amaze  the  town. 

*  In  tho  M8.  it  followed  thus : 

Or  in  the  inttvcr  gown  instruct  mankind » 
Or  silent  let  thy  murals  tell  thy  mind. 

Ironic^,  alluding  to  Gulliver*t  representations  of  both. 

—  The  next  line  relates  to  the  papers  of  the  Drapier 

against  the  currency  of  Wood's  copper  coin  in  Ireland, 

which,  upon  the  great  discontent  of  the  people,  his  voBJeaty 

was  graciously  pleased  to  recal. 

*  The  ancient  golden  age  is  by  poets  styled  Salumian  / 
but  in  the  chemical  language  Saturn  is  lead.  She  is  said 
here  only  to  be  spreading  her  wings  to  hatch  this  age* 
which  is  not  produced  completely  till  the  fourth  book* 

*  In  the  former  editions  thus : 

Where  wave  the  tatter'd  ensigns  of  Rag-fair, 

A  yawning  ruin  hangs  and  nods  in  air  ; 

Keen,  hollow  winds  howl  through  the  bleak  recess. 

Emblem  of  music  caused  by  emptiness; 

Here  in  one  bed  two  shivering  sisters  lie. 

The  cave  of  Poverty  and  Poetry. 

&  Mr.  Caius  Gabriel  Gibber,  father  of  the  poet  lanreate. 
The  two  statues  of  the  lunatics  over  the  gates  of  Bedlam 
Hospital  were  done  by  him,  and  (as  the  son  Justly  says  of 
them)  are  no  ill  monuments  of  his  fame  as  an  artist. 

*  The  cell  of  poor  Poetry  is  here  very  properly  repre* 
sented  as  a  little  unendowed  hall  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  magnific  college  of  Bedlam,  and  as  the  surest  seminary 
to  supply  those  learned  walls  with  professors ;  for  there 
cannot  be  a  plainer  indication  of  madness  than  in  men 
persisting  to  starve  themselves  and  offoid  the  public  by 
acribbling. 

Escape  in  monsUri,  and  amaze  the  toten  ; 

when  they  might  have  benefited  themselves  and  others 
in  profitable  and  honest  employments.  The  qualities  and 
productions  of  the  students  of  this  private  academy  are 
afterwards  described  in  this  first  book,  as  are  also  their 
actions  throughout  the  second,  by  which  it  appears,  how 
near  allied  dulnoss  is  to  madness.  This  naturally  pre* 
pares  us  for  the  subject  of  the  third  book,  where  we  find 
them  in  union  and  acting  in  conjunction,  to  produce  the 
catastrophe  of  the  fourth ;  a  mad  poetical  sibyl  leading  our 
hero  through  the  regions  of  vision,  to  animate  him  in  the 
present  undertaking,  by  a  view  uf  the  past  triumphs  of 
barbarism  over  science. 

f  I  cannot  hero  omit  a  remark  that  will  greatly  endear 
our  author  to  every  one,  who  shall  attentively  observe  that 
humanity  and  candotu-,  which  everywhere  appears  in  him 
towards  those  unhappy  objects  of  the  ridicule  of  all  man- 
kind, the  bad  poets.  He  hero  imputes  all  scandalous 
rhymes,  scurrilous  weekly  papers,  base  flatterieo,  wretched 
elegies,  songs,  and  verses  (even  from  those  simg  at  court 
to  ballads  in  the  streets)  not  so  much  to  malice  or  servility 
as  to  dulness,  and  not  so  much  to  dulncss  as  to  necessity : 
and  thus,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  satire,  makes 
an  apology  for  all  tliat  are  to  be  satirised. 


Hence  Miscellanies  spring,  the  weekly  boMt 
Of  Curl's  chaste  press,  and  Lintot's  rubric  pott*: 
Hence  hymning  Tyburn's  '•'  elegiac  lines  ", 
Hence  Journals,  Medle^ns,  Merc'riea,  Magazines^.* 
Sepulchral  lies^^^  our  holv  w^lls  to  grace, 
And  new-year  odes'*,  and  all  the  Grub-«treet  race. 

In  cloude<I  majesty  here  Dulness  shone  *^  ; 
Four  guardian  Virtues,  round,  support  her  throne : 

*  Sunt  quibus  in  pluresjus  est  transirejljruras: 
lit  tibi,  complexi  terram  maris  ineola,  Proteu  ; 
Nunc  vidlcntus  aper,  nunc  quern  tetigisse  timereni, 
AnguiM  erast  modo  te/aciebant  comua  taunmi, 
Strpe  lapi*  po/^ra*.— Ovid.  Met  viiL 

Neither  Palvphatus,  Phumutus,  nor  Heraclides  give  ac 
any  steady  light  into  the  mythology  of  this  myKtcrious 
fable.    If  1  be  not  deceived  in  a  part  of  learning  which  has 
so  long  exerciiied  my  pen,  by  Proteus  must  certainly  be 
meant  a  hackneyed  town  scribbler ;  and  by  his  transform- 
ations, the  various  disguises  such  a  one  assumes,  to  elude 
tho  pursuit  of  his  irreconciloable  enemy,  the  bailiff.   Pr(»* 
tens  is  represented  as  one  bred  of  the  mud  and  slime  <tf 
2Egypt,  the  original  soil  of  arts  and  letters :  and  what  is  a 
town-scribbler,   but  a  creature  made  up  of  the  exere" 
mcnts  of  luxurious  science  ?    By  the  change  then  into  a 
IxHir  is  meant  hi^  character  of  ti^rious  and  dirtp  parif- 
writer  ;  tbe  snake  signifies  a  libeler ;  and  the  homt  tif  the 
bull,  the  dilemmas  qfa  polemical  answerer.    These  are  tiM 
three  great  parts  he  acts  under ;  and  when  he  has  com- 
pleted his  circle  he  sinks  back  again,  as  the  laat  change 
into  a  stone  denotes,  into  his  natural  state  of  immoveable 
stupidity.    If  I  may  expect  thanks  of  the  learned  world 
for  this  discovery,  I  would  by  no  means  deprive  that  excel- 
lent critic  of  his  share,  who  discovered  before  me*  that  in 
the  character  of  Proteus  was  designed  scpkistam,  magnm, 
politieum,  prasertim  rebus  sue  aceommodantem  ^  which 
in  Englisli  is,  a  political  writer,  a  libeler,  and  a  disputer, 
writing  indifferently  for  or  against  every  party  in  the  ttaU, 
every  sect  in  religion,  and  every  character  in  private  li/t. 
See  my  Fables  qfOvid  explainmL — Abbb  BAjriaa. 

*  Two  booksellers,  of  whom  see  book  ii.  The  fmner  wu 
fined  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  publishing  obsccM 
books;  the  latter  usually  adorned  hia  shop  with  titles  is 
red  letters. 

^^  In  the  former  editions  thus : 

Hence  hymning  Tyburn's  elegiac  lay* 
Hence  the  emit  sing-song  on  Cecilia's  day. 

11  It  is  an  ancient  English  custom  for  the  malefactors  to 
sing  a  pwlm  at  their  execution  at  Tyburn,  and  no  leM 
customary  to  print  elegies  on  their  deaths*  at  the  saiM 
time,  or  before. 

Genus  unde  Latinum, 

Albantque  patres,  atque  alta  maenia  Romet. — Virg.  £b.L 

'*  Miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse,  in  which  at  some  timet 
new-lM>m  nonsense  Jirst  is  taught  to  cry  ; 

at  others  dead-bom  Dulness  appears  in  a  thousand  rtiapefc 
These  were  thrown  out  weekly  and  monthly  by  evoy 
miserable  dribbler,  or  picked  up  piece-meal  and  stolen 
from  any  body,  under  the  title  of  papers,  essays,  queries, 
verws,  epigrams,  riddles,  Ac,  equally  the  disgrace  of 
human  wit,  morality,  and  decency. 

13  Is  a  Just  satire  on  the  flatteries  and  falsehoods  admitted 
to  be  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  churches  in  epitaphs. 

1*  Made  by  the  poet  laureate  for  the  time  being,  to  be 
sung  at  court  on  every  new-year's  day,  the  words  of  whidi 
are  happily  drowned  in  the  voices  and  instruments.  The 
new-year  odes  of  the  hero  of  this  work  were  of  a  caste  dis- 
tinguished from  all  that  preceded  him,  and  made  a  cunqrf- 
cuous  port  of  his  character  as  a  writer,  which,  doubtlea, 
induced  our  author  to  mention  them  here  so  particularly. 

>^  See  this  cloud  removed,  or  rolled  back,  or  gathered  up 
to  her  head,  book  iv.  ver.  17, 18.  It  is  wortli  while  to  cran- 
parc  this  description  of  the  majesty  of  Dulneas  in  a  state 
of  peace  and  tranquillity,  with  that  more  buqr  scene 
whore  she  mounts  the  throne  in  triumph*  and  ia  not  m 
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Fierce  champion  Fortitude,  that  knows  no  fears 
Of  hisses,  blows,  or  want,  or  loss  of  ears^ : 
Calm  Temperance,  whose  blessings  those  partake 
Who  hunger  and  who  thirst  for  scribbling  sake" : 
Prudence,  whose  glass  presents  the  approaching 
Poetic  Justice,  with  her  lifted  scale,  [jail; 

Where,  in  nice  balance,  truth  with  gold  she  weighs. 
And  solid  pudding  against  empty  praise. 

Here  she  beholds  the  chaos  dark  and  deep, 
Where  nameless  somethings^  in  their  causes  sleep, 
Till  genial  Jacob,  or  a  warm  third  day, 
Gall  forth  each  mass,  a  poem,  or  a  play  : 
How  hints,  like  spawn,  scarce  quick  in  embryo  lie. 
How  new-bom  nonsense  first  is  taught  to  cry  ; 
^faggots  half-form*d  in  rhyme  exacUy  meet, 
And  learn  to  crawl  upon  poetic  feet. 
Here  one  poor  word  an  hundred  clenches  makes  % 
And  ductile  Dulness  new  meanders  takes  ^ ; 
There  motley  images  her  fancy  strike, 
Figures  ill  pair'd,  and  similes  unlike. 
She  sees  a  mob  of  metaphors 'advance, 
Pleased  with  the  madness  of  the  mazy  dance : 
How  Tragedy  and  Comedy  embrace  ; 
How  Farce  and  Epic  get  a  jumbled  race*  ; 

much  supported  by  her  own  virtues  as  by  the  princely  oon- 
scioaiaiessof  having  destroyed  all  other. — Scriblbrus. 

the  moon 

Rising  in  clouded  majesty MiLToir,  book  ir. 

I    Qk««  neque  pauperieSt  neque  mort,  neque  vineula 
UrrenL  Horat. 

*  '*  This  is  an  allusion  to  a  text  in  scripture,  which 
fhowB,  in  Mr.  Pope,  a  delight  in  profaneness,"  said  Curl 
upon  this  place.  But  it  is  very  familiar  with  Shakspeare 
to  allude  to  pasngee  of  scripture:  out  of  a  great  number 
I  will  select  a  few,  in  which  he  not  only  alludes  to,  but 
quotes  the  very  texts  from  holy  writ.  In  All's  Well  that 
Ekids  Well ;  /  am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar ,-  I  have  not 
muck  skill  in  grass.— Ibid.  They  are  for  the  Jloteery  way 
that  leads  to  the  broad  gate  and  the  great  Jlre.—MatL  vii. 
l-3b  In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  AH,  all,  and  moreover 
God  save  him  when  he  teas  hid  in  the  garden.— Qen.  ilL  8. 
(in  a  very  Jocose  scene.)  In  Love's  Labour  Lost,  he  talks 
vf  Sampson's  canTing  the  gates  on  his  back  ;  in  the  Merry 
Wives  of  W^indsor,  of  Ooliah  and  the  weaver's  beam ;  and 
in  Henry  IT.,  Falstalf* s  soldiers  are  compared  to  Lazarus 
and  the  prodigal  son. 

The  tint  part  of  this  note  is  Mr.  Curl's,  the  rest  is  Mr. 
Theobald'to:  Appendix  to  Shakspeare  Restored,  p.  144. 

s  That  is  to  say,  unformed  things,  which  are  either  made 
into  poems  or  plays,  as  the  booksellers  or  the  players  bid 
nujcL  Tbeee  lines  allude  to  the  following  in  Garth's  Dis- 
pensary, cant  vL 

Within  the  chambers  of  the  globe  they  spy 
The  beds  where  tleeping  vegetablet  lie, 
*Till  the  glad  summons  of  a  genial  ray 
Vnbinds  the  glebe,  and  calls  them  out  to  day. 

*  It  may  not  he  amiss  to  give  an  instance  or  two  of  these 
operaticms  of  Dulness  out  of  the  works  of  her  sons,  cele- 
Iffated  in  the  poem.  A  great  critic  formerly  held  tlieae 
dcnches  in  such  abhorrence,  that  he  declared  *'  he  tlmt 
vonld  pun  would  pick  a  pocket."  Yet  Mr.  Dennis's  works 
tibrd  us  nptable  examples  in  this  kind :  "Alexander  Pope 
hath  sent  abroad  into  the  world  as  many  bulls  as  his  name- 
ak«  Pope  Alexander. — Let  us  take  the  initial  and  final 
letters  of  his  name,  viz.  A.  P—E,  and  they  give  you  the 
idea  of  an  ape. — Pope  comes  from  the  Latin  word  popa, 
wliieh  signifies  a  little  wart ;  or  from  poppy tma,  because 
hs  waa  oootinnally  popping  out  squibs  of  wit,  or  rather 
fspysmala,  or  popysms.**—'Dzvni%  on  Horn,  and  Daily 
fcnraal,  Jone  11, 1738. 

*  A  parody  on  a  Terse  in  Garth,  cant  L 

Hrm  ductile  matter  neu>  meanders  takes. 


How  Time  himself  stands  still  at  her  command, 
Ri^alms  shift  their  place,  and  ocean  turns  to  land. 
Here  gay  Description  JE^yiyt  glads  with  showers', 
Or  gives  to  Zenibla  fruits,  to  Barca  flowers  ; 
Glittering  with  ice  here  hoary  hills  are  seen. 
There  painted  valleys  of  eternal  green. 
In  cold  December  fragrant  chaplets  blow, 
And  heavy  harvests  nod  beneath  the  snow. 

All  these,  and  more,  the  cloud-compelling  queen* 
Beholds  through  fogs,  that  magnify  the  scene : 
She,  tinsel'd  o  er  in  robes  of  varying  hues, 
With  self-applause  her  wild  creation  views  ; 
Sees  momentary  monsters  rise  and  fall, 
And  with  her  own  fools-colours  gilds  them  all. 

*Twas  on  the  day,  when  *  *  rich  and  grave  •, 
Like  Cimon,  triumphed  both  on  land  and  wave : 
(Pomps  wthout  guilt,  of  bloodless  swords  and  maces, 
Glad  chains  ^^,  warm  furs,  broad  baimers,and  broad 

faces) 
Now  night  descending,  the  proud  scene  was  o'er, 
But  lived",  in  Settle's  nunil>er8,  one  day  more  *': 
Now  mayors  and  shrieves  all  husliM  and  satiate  lay, 
Yet  eat,  in  dreams,  the  custard  of  the  day ; 
While  pensive  poets  painful  vigils  keep. 
Sleepless  themselves,  to  give  their  readers  sleep. 

A  Alludes  to  the  transgroflsions  of  the  unities  in  the  plays 
of  such  poets.  For  the  miracles  wrought  upon  time  and 
place,  and  the  mixture  of  tragedy  and  comody,  farce  and 
epic,  see  •'  Pluto  and  Proserpine,"  "  Penelope, "  dta,  if  yet 
extant 

"^  In  the  Lower  iRgypt  rain  is  of  no  use,  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nile  being  sufficient  to  impregnate  the  soiL — These 
six  verses  represent  the  inconsistencies  in  the  descriptions 
of  poets,  who  heap  together  all  glittering  and  gawdy 
images,  though  incompatible  in  one  season,  or  iA  one  scene. 

See  the  Guardian,  No.  40,  parag.  6.  See  also  Eutden's 
whole  works,  if  to  be  found.  It  would  not  have  been  un- 
pleasant to  have  given  examples  of  all  these  species  of  bad 
writing  from  these  authors,  but  that  it  is  already  done  in 
our  treatise  of  the  Bathos. — Scriblxrus. 

B  From   Homer's  epithet   of  Jupiter,   PtiptXriyrp^ra 

*  Vix.  a  Lord  Mayor's  day ;  his  name  the  author  had  left 
in  blanks,  but  most  certainly  could  never  be  that  which 
the  editor  foisted  in  formerly,  and  which  no  ways  agrees 
with  the  chronology  of  the  poem.— Bbnt. 

The  procession  of  a  Lord  Mayor  is  made  partly  by  land, 
and  partly  by  water. — Cimon,  the  famous  Athenian  gene- 
ral, obtained  a  victory  by  sea,  and  another  by  land,  on  the 
same  day,  over  the  Persians  and  barbarians. 

In  the  former  editions  thus : 

Twas  on  the  day  when  Thorold,  rich  and  grave. 

10  The  ignorance  of  these  modems !  This  was  altered  in 
one  edition  to  gold  chains,  showing  more  regard  to  the  metal 
of  which  the  chains  of  aldermen  are  made  than  to  the  beauty 
of  the  Latinism  and  Grecism,  nay,  of  figurative  speech  it- 
self :  Ltetas  segetes,  glad,  for  making  glad,  &c. — ScRiBLRRua. 

"  A  beautiful  manner  of  speaking,  usual  with  poets  in 
praise  of  poetry,  in  which  kind  nothing  is  finer  than  those 
lines  of  Mr.  Addison : 

Sometimes,  misguided  by  the  tuneful  throng, 

I  h)okfor  streams  immortalized  in  song. 

That  lost  in  silence  and  oblivion  lie. 

Dumb  are  their  fountains,  and  their  channels  dryg 

Yet  run  for  ever  by  the  Muses'  skill. 

And  in  the  smooth  description  murmur  still, 

1*  Settle  was  poet  to  the  city  of  London.  His  office  was  to 
compose  yearly  panegyrics  upon  the  Lord  Mayors,  and 
verses  to  be  spoken  in  the  pageants ;  but  that  part  of  the 
show  being  at  length  frugally  abolished,  the  employment  of 
city  poet  ceased,  so  that  upon  Settle's  demlso  there  was  nc 
sucooHsor  to  tliat  place. 
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Much  to  the  mindful  queen  the  feaitt  recala 
Wliat  city  swanH  once  sunfi;  within  the  walls  ; 
Much  she  revolves  their  arts,  their  ancient  praise, 
And  sure  succession  down  from  Hoywood's  days '. 
She  saw^,  with  joy,  the  line  immortal  run. 
Each  sire  imprest  and  glarinfi;  in  his  son  : 
So  liTitchful  Bruin  forms,  with  plastic  care, 
Each  growing  lump,  and  brings  it  to  a  boar. 
She  saw  old  Pr^-nne  in  restless  Daniel  shine*. 
And  Eusden^  eke  out  Blackmore*s  endless  line  ; 

1  John  Heywood,  whose  interludes  were  printed  in  the 
timo  of  Henry  VIII. 

*  The  first  edition  had  it, 

Sht  taw  in  Norton  all  his  father  ihint. 

A  great  mistake ;  for  Daniel  I)e  Foe  had  parte,  but  Norton 
De  Foe  was  a  wretched  writer,  and  never  attempted  poetry. 
Much  more  Justly  is  Daniel  himself  made  successor  to  W. 
Prynne,  both  of  whom  wrote  verses  as  well  as  politics ;  as 
appears  by  the  poem  2V  jure  divino,  Sfe.  of  De  Foe,  and 
by  these  lines,  in  Cowley's  Miscellanies,  on  the  other : 

One  latelif  did  not /ear 

( Without  the  muses'  leave)  to  plant  verse  here  .• 
But  it  produced  such  Ixuet  rottgh,  crabbed,  hedge- 
Rhymes,  as  e'en  set  the  hearers'  ears  on  edge: 
Written  by  William  Prynn,  Esqui-re,  the 
Year  of  our  Lord,  six  hundred  thirty-three. 
Brave  Jersey  Muse  I  and  he's /or  his  high  styk 
CaWd  to  this  day  the  Homer  qfthe  isle. 
And  both  these  authors  had  a  resemblance  in  their  fates 
an  well  as  writings,  having  been  alike  sentenced  to  the 
pillory. 

*  Laurence  Eusdcn,  poet  laureate.  Mr.  Jacob  gives  a 
catalogue  of  some  few  only  of  his  works,  which  were  very 
numeroua    Mr.  Cook,  in  his  Battle  of  Poets,  saith  of  him, 

Eusden,  a  laureVd  bard,  by/ortune  raised. 
By  very/ew  was  read,  by /ewer  praised. 

Mr.  Oldmizon,  in  his  Arte  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  p.  413, 
414,  affirms,  "That  of  all  the  galimatias  he  ever  met 
with,  none  comes  up  to  some  verses  of  this  poet,  which 
have  as  much  of  the  ridiculum  and  tho  fustian  in  them  as 
can  well  be  Jumbled  together ;  and  are  of  that  sort  of  non- 
sense, which  so  perfectly  confounds  all  ideas,  that  there  is 
no  distinct  one  left  in  the  mind."  Farther  he  says  of  him, 
**  That  he  hath  prophesied  his  own  poetry  shall  be  sweeter 
than  Catullus,  Ovid,  and  TibuUus;  but  we  have  little 
hope  of  the  accomplishment  of  it,  from  what  he  hath 
lately  published."  Upon  which  Mr.  Oldmixon  has  not 
spared  a  reflection,  "That  the  putting  the  laurel  on  the 
head  of  one  who  writ  such  verses,  will  give  futurity  a  very 
lively  idea  of  the  Judj^ment  and  Justice  of  those  who  be- 
stowed it"— Ibid.  p.  417.  But  the  well-known  learning  of 
that  noble  person,  who  was  then  lord  chamberlain,  might 
have  screened  him  from  this  unmannerly  reflection.  Nor 
ought  Mr.  Oldmizon  to  complain,  so  long  after,  that  the 
laurel  would  have  better  become  his  own  brows,  or  any 
others'.  It  were  more  decent  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  upon  this  matter : 

In  rush'd  Eusden,  and  cried.  Who  shall  have  it 

But  J,  the  true  laureate,  to  whom  the  king  gave  it  9 
Apollo  begg'd  pardon,  and  granted  his  claim. 
But  vow'd  that  till  then  he  ne'er  heard  (if  his  name, 

6K8S10N  OP  POKTS. 

The  same  plea  might  also  serve  for  his  successor,  Mr. 
Cibber,  and  is  further  strengthened  in  the  following 
epigram,  made  on  tlmt  occasion : 

In  merry  Old  England  it  onc^  was  a  rule. 
The  king  had  hit  poet,  and  also  his/ool  ; 
But  now  we're  so/t  uyal,  I'd  have  you  to  know  it, 
rhat  Cibber  can  serve  both/vr/ool  and /or  poet. 

Of  Blackmore,  see  book  iL  Of  Phillips,  book  1.  ver.  868, 
and  book  Hi.  prope/n. 

Nahum  Tate  was  poet  laureate,  a  cold  writer,  of  no 
Invention ;  but  sometimes  translated  tolerably  when  be- 


Sho  saw  slow  Phillips  creep  like  Tate's  poor  page. 
And  all  the  mighty  mad*  ui  Dennis  ragc^. 

friended  by  Mr.  Dryden.  In  his  second  part  of  Abaalom 
and  Achit4>phel  are  above  two  hundred  admirable  linea 
together  of  that  great  hand,  which  strongly  shine  throngh 
the  insipidity  of  the  rest.  Something  parallel  may  be  ob- 
served of  another  author  here  mentioned. 

*  This  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  Ut^ally,  as  ff 
Mr.  Dennis  were  really  mad,  according  to  the  narrative  ol 
Dr.  Norris,  in  Swift  and  Pope's  Misvellanlea,  vol.  UL 
No— it  is  spoken  of  that  excellent  and  divine  madness,  so 
often  mentioned  by  Plato ;  that  poetical  rage  and  eotho- 
siasm  with  which  Mr.  D.  hath,  in  his  time,  been  highly 
possessed ;  and  of  those  extraordinary  hints  and  motUmt 
whereof  he  himself  so  feelingly  treate  in  his  preface  to  tha 
Rem.  on  Pr.  Arth.— [^^  Notes  on  book  iL  ver.  268.] 

*  Mr.  Theobald,  in  the  Censor,  vol.  iL  N.  33,  calls  Mr. 
Dennis  by  the  name  of  Furiua.  **  The  modem  Fnriua  Is 
to  be  looked  upon  as  more  an  object  of  pity,  than  of  that 
which  he  daily  provokes,  laughter  and  contempt.  Did  we 
really  know  how  much  this  poor  man  (/  wish  that  rt/Ut' 
tion  on  poverty  had  beeie spared)  suffers  by  being  contra- 
dicted, or,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  effect,  by  hearing 
another  praised,  we  should,  in  compaaaion,  sometimes 
attend  to  him  with  a  silent  nod,  and  let  him  go  away  with 
the  triumph  of  his  ill-nature.— Poor  Furius  \flga\n)  when 
any  of  his  contemporaries  are  spoken  well  of,  quitting  the 
ground  of  the  present  dispute,  steps  back  a  thousand 
years  to  call  in  the  succour  of  the  ancienta.  His  veiy 
panegyric  is  ^iteful,  and  he  uses  it  for  the  same  reaaon  as 
some  ladies  do  their  commendations  of  a  dead  beauty,  who 
would  never  have  had  their  good  word,  but  that  a  living 
one  happened  to  be  mentioned  in  their  company.  His 
applause  is  not  the  tribute  of  his  heart,  but  the  sacrifice  of 
his  revenge  "  dec.  Indeed  his  pieces  against  our  poet  are 
somewhat  of  an  angry  character,  and  as  they  are  now 
scarce  extant,  c  taste  of  his  style  may  be  aatisfactory  to 
the  curious.  '*  A  young,  squab,  short  gentleman,  whose 
outward  form,  though  it  should  be  that  of  downright 
monkey,  would  not  differ  so  much  from  human  sh^pe  as 
his  unthinking  immaterial  part  does  from  human  under- 
standing.—He  is  as  stupid  and  as  venomous  as  a  hundb- 

'  backoil  toad. — ^A  book  through  which  folly  and  ignorance, 
thoflc  brethren  so  lame  and  irapotoit,  do  ridiculously  look 
very  big  and  very  dull,  and  strut  and  hobble,  cheek  by 
jowl,  with  their  arms  on  kimbo,  being  led  and  supported, 
and  bully-backed  by  that  blind  hector,  impudence."— 
Reflect  on  the  Ess^y  on  Criticism,  p.  86, 29,  30. 

It  would  be  ui^ust  not  to  add  his  reasons  for  this  fuiy, 
they  are  so  strong  and  so  coercive.  "  I  regard  him  (saiUi 
he)  as  an  enemy  ;  not  so  much  to  me  as  to  my  king,  to  my 
country,  to  my  religion,  and  to  that  liberty  which  has 
been  the  sole  felicity  of  my  lifa  A  vagary  of  fortune,  who 
is  sometimes  pleased  to  be  frolicsome,  and  the  epideroio 
madness  of  the  times,  have  given  him  reputation,  and  rqiih 
tation  (as  Hobbes  says)  is  power,  and  that  has  made  him 
dangerous.  Therefore  I  look  on  it  as  my  duty  to  Ktnff 
George,  whose  faithful  sutject  I  am ;  to  my  country,  of 
which  I  have  appeared  a  constant  lover ;  to  the  laws, 
under  whose  protection  I  have  so  long  lived ;  and  to  the 
liberty  of  my  cmtntry,  more  dear  to  mo  than  lllfe,  of  whteli 
I  have  now  for  forty  years  been  a  constant  aasertor,  &o. 
I  look  upon  it  as  my  duty,  I  say,  to  do— jrou  shall  see  what 
—to  pull  the  lion's  skin  from  this  little  aas,  which  popular 
error  has  thrown  round  him;  and  to  show  that  this 
author,  who  has  been  lately  so  much  in  vogue,  has  neither 
sense  in  his  thoughte  nor  English  in  his  expreasiuna'*— 
Dknnu,  Rem.  on  Hom.  Pref.  p  8.  91,  &o. 

Besides  these  ])ublio-spiritcd  reasons.  Mr.  D.  had  a  pri- 
vate one ;  which,  by  his  manner  of  expressing  it,  in  p.  98. 
appears  to  have  been  equally  strong.  He  was  even  in 
bodily  fear  of  his  life  from  the  machinations  of  the  said 
Mr.  P.  "  The  story  (says  he)  is  too  long  to  be  told,  but 
who  would  be  acquainted  with  it,  may  hwr  it  firom  Mr. 
Curl,  my  bookseller.— However,  what  my  reamn  baa  sug- 
gested to  me,  that  I  have  with  a  Just  confidence  said,  in 
defiance  of  his  two  clandestine  weapona,  hla  skuuier  and 
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In  each  she  marks  her  image  full  exprest, 
But  chief  in  Bays's  momiter-breeding  brea»t  ^ ; 
Bays,  formM  by  nature'  stage  and  town  to  bless, 
And  act,  and  be,  a  coxcomb,  with  success. 
Dulneas  with  transport  eyes  the  lively  dunce, 
Remembering  she  herself  was  Pertness  once. 
Now  (shame  to  Fortune^!)  an  ill  run  at  play 
Blank'd  his  bold  visage,  and  a  tliin  third  day : 
Swearing  and  supperless  the  hero  sate  *, 
Blasphemed  his  gods,  the  dice,  and  damn*d  his  fate. 

hlBpaUon."  Which  last  words  of  his  book  plainly  dis- 
ooTcr  Mr.  D.*8  suspicion  was  that  of  being  pcisontd.  in 
like  manner  as  Mr.  Curl  had  been  before  him ;  of  which 
fact  tee  A /^ll  and  trve  account  qfa  horrid  and  harbaront 
rivmge^  fty  poison^  on  the  body  cf  Edmund  Curl,  printed 
in  I7I6,  the  year  antecedent  to  that  wherein  these  remarks 
of  Mr.  Dennis  were  published.  But  what  puts  it  beyond 
all  questkm  is  a  passage  in  a  rery  warm  treatise,  in  which 
Mr.  D.  was  also  concerned,  price  two-penoe,  called,  A  true 
Character  of  Mr.  Pope  and  hU  Writings,  printed  for  8. 
Popping,  17I6;  in  the  tenth  page  whereof  he  is  said  "  to 
hare  insulted  people  on  those  calamities  and  diseases 
which  be  himself  gave  them,  by  administering  poison  to 
them,**  and  is  called  (p.  4),  "  a  lurking  way-laying  cowanl, 
and  a  stabber  in  the  dark.**  Which  (with  many  other 
things  most  lively  set  forth  in  that  piece)  must  have  ren- 
densd  him  a  terror,  not  to  Mr.  Dennis  only,  but  to  all 
^ristian  people. 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  John  Dennis  was  the  son  of  a  saddler 
in  London,  bom  in  1S57.  He  paid  court  to  Mr.  Dryden ; 
and  having  obtained  some  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Wycberley  and  BCr.  Congreve,  he  immediately  obliged  the 
public  with  their  letters.  He  made  himself  known  to  the 
government  by  many  admirable  ichemes  and  projects, 
which  the  ministry,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves, 
constantly  kept  private.  For  his  character,  as  a  writer,  it 
is  given  as  follows :  "  Mr.  Dennis  is  excellent  at  Pindaric 
writings,  per/eetlp  regular  in  all  his  performances,  luid  a 
person  of  sound  learning.  That  he  is  master  of  a  great  deal 
ti pemftration  mnd  Judgment,  his  criticisms  (particularly 
on  Print*  Arthur)  do  sufficiently  demonstrate."  From 
the  same  account  it  also  appears  that  he  writ  plays, 
"  more  to  get  reputation  than  mora^^."— DaNirisof  himself. 
See  Giles  Jacob's  Lives  of  Dram.  PoeU,  p.  68. 69,  compared 
vith  p.  i9S. 

1  In  the  former  editions  thus : 

But  chief,  in  Tibbald's  monster-breeding  breast ; 
Sees  gods  with  demons  in  strange  league  enguge. 
And  earth,  and  heaven,  and  hell, her  battles  wage. 

8he  eyed  the  bard,  where  suppefless  he  sate. 
And  pined,  unconscious  of  his  rising  fate ; 
Studious  he  sate,  with  all  his  books  around, 
Sinking  from  thought  to  thought,  tic. 

*  It  Is  hoped  the  poet  here  hath  done  full  Justice  to  hia 
hero's  character,  which  it  were  a  great  mistake  to  imagine 
was  wholly  sunk  in  stupidity ;  he  is  allowed  to  have  sup- 
ported it  with  a  wonderful  mixture  of  vivacity.  This 
diaracter  is  heightened,  according  to  his  own  de»ire.  in  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  our  author.  "  Pat  and  dull  at  lea^t 
yoQ  might  have  allowed  me.  What !  am  I  only  to  be  dull, 
aad  dnll  still,  and  again,  and  for  ever?**  He  then  solemnly 
appealed  to  his  own  conscience,  that  *<  he  could  not  think 
himself  so,  nor  believe  that  our  poet  did ;  but  that  he 
^loke  worse  of  him  than  he  oould  possibly  think  ;'*  and 
eonduded  it  must  be  "  merely  to  show  histrif.  or  for  some 
fivt^l  or  lucre  to  himself.**— Life  of  C.  C,  chap.  vii.  and 
Letter  to  Mr.  P.,  p.  15.  40.  &3. 

*  Because  she  usually  shows  favour  to  persons  of  this 
character,  who  have  a  three-fold  pretence  to  it 

*  It  is  axnasing  how  the  sense  of  this  hath  been  mis- 
taken by  all  the  former  commentators,  who  most  idly 
soppose  it  to  imply  that  the  hero  of  the  poem  wanted  a 
supper.  In  truth  a  great  absurdity!  Not  that  we  are 
igaorant  that  the  hero  of  Homer's  Odyssey  is  frequently  In 
that  circnmstanoe,  and  therefore  it  oan  no  way  derogate 


Then  gnaw'd  his  pen,  then  dash*d  it  on  the  ground, 
Sinkinj;  from  thought  to  thought,  a  vast  profound  I 
Plunged  for  his  sense,  but  found  no  bottom  there, 
Yet  wrote  and  floundered  on,  in  mere  despair. 
Round  him  much  cmbr^'o,  much  abortion  lay% 
Much  future  ode,  and  abdicate<l  play ; 
Nonsense  precipitate,  like  running  lead. 
That  si  ipp*d  through  cracks  and  zig-zags  of  the  head ; 
All  that  on  Folly  Frenzy  could  beget. 
Fruits  of  dull  heat,  and  sooterkins  of  wit. 
Next,  o\t  his  books  his  eyes  began  to  roll. 
In  pleasing  memory  of  all  he  stole. 
How  here  he  sipp'd,  how  there  he  plundered  snug, 
And  suck'd  all  o'er,  like  an  industrious  bug. 
Here  lay  poor  Fletcher's  half-eat  scenes^,  and  hero 
I  The  frippery^  of  crucified  Molierc ; 
There  hapless  Shakspeare,  vet  of  Tibbnld  sore*, 
Wish'd  he  had  blotted"  for  himself  before. 
The  rest  on  outside  merit"'  but  presume. 
Or  serve  (like  other  fools)  to  fill  a  room ; 

1   from  the  grandeur  of  epic  poem  to  represent  such  hero 

<  under  a  calamity,  to  which  the  (Crcatest,  not  only  of  critics 
and  poets,  but  of  kings  and  warriors,  have  been  subject. 

.  But  much  more  refined,  I  will  venture  to  say,  is  the  mean- 

I  ing  of  our  author :  It  was  to  give  us.  obliquely,  a  curious 

I  precept,  or,  what  Dmsu  calls,  a  disiniised  tcntencf,  that 

I  •♦  Temperance  is  the  life  of  study."   The  language  of  poesy 

[  brings  all  into  action ;  and  to  represent  a  critic  encom- 
passed with  books,  but  without  a  supper,  is  a  picture 

<  which  lively  expresseth  how  much  the  true  critic  prefers 
I  the  diet  of  the  mind  to  that  of  the  body,  one  of  which  he 

always  castigates,  and  often  totally  neglects  for  the  greater 
impnivement  of  the  other.— ScRiBLiacai 

But  since  the  discovery  of  the  true  hero  of  the  Poem, 
may  wo  not  add  that  nothing  was  so  natural,  after  so  great 
a  loss  of  money  at  dice,  or  of  reputation  by  his  play,  as 
that  the  poet  should  have  no  great  stomach  to  eat  a  sup- 
per ?  Besides,  how  well  has  the  poet  consulted  his  hcruto 
character,  in  adding  that  he  iwore  all  the  time  ?— Bkntl. 

*  In  the  former  editions  thus : 

He  roll'd  his  eyes  that  witness'd  huge  dismay, 
Where,  yet  unpawn'd,  much  learned  lumber  lay; 
Volumes,  whose  size  the  space  exactly  fili'd. 
Or  wliich  fond  authors  were  so  good  to  gild. 
Or  where,  by  sculpture  made  for  ever  known. 
The  page  admires  new  beauties  not  its  own. 
Here  swells  the  bhelf,  Ac 

*  A  great  number  of  them  taken  out  to  patch  op  hii 
plays. 

''  "  When  I  fitted  up  an  old  play,  it  was  as  a  good  house' 
wife  will  mend  old  linen,  wlien  sho  has  not  better  em- 
ploynient.**— Life,  p.  217,  ocUivo. 

0  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  Bays  was  a  subscriber  to 
Tibbald's  bhakespeare.  Ho  was  frequently  liberal  this  way ; 
and,  as  he  tells  us,  "  sub;<cribod  to  Mr.  Pope's  Homer,  out 
of  pure  generosity  and  civility  ;  but  when  Mr.  Pope  did  so 
to  his  Nonjuror,  he  concluded  it  oould  be  nothing  but  a 
Joke."    Letter  to  Mr.  P.,  p.  24. 

This  Tibbald,  or  Theobald,  published  an  editiim  of 
Shakfipeiuv,  of  which  he  was  so  proud  himself  as  to  say, 
in  one  of  Mist's  Journals,  June  8,  '*  That  to  expose  any 
errors  in  it  was  impracticable.**  And  in  ariother,  April 
27,  ••  That  whatever  care  might  for  the  future  bo  tjUcon  by 
any  other  editor,  he  would  still  give  above  five  hundred 
umendations,  that  $hall  ciicape  them  alL** 

*  It  was  a  ridiculous  praise  which  the  players  gave  to 
Shakspcare,  "  tliat  he  never  blotted  a  lino."  Ben  Jonson 
honi-btly  wiHhed  he  had  blotted  a  thousand ;  and  Shak- 
6I)eare  would  certainly  have  wished  the  same,  if  he  had 
livc4l  to  see  those  alterations  in  his  works,  which,  not  the 
actors  only  (and  especially  the  daring  hero  of  this  poem) 
have  made  on  the  $ta{i(,  but  the  presumptuous  critics  of 
our  days  in  their  oiUione. 

'<>  This  library  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  first  con- 
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Sneh  with  Ihcir  shelves  ta  due  proportion  hold, 
Or  their  fond  porenla  drpia'd  in  red  and  gold ; 
Of  where  ihe  picturvti  Tor  tiic  page  nione, 
A&d  QunrlpB  IB  H&vcd  by  bcautioB  not  hi*  own. 
Here  nwpllBlhPiheltB-ithOKUhy  the  gntat'; 
There,  Btamp'd  with  arraa,  Newcastle'  shinCT  com- 
Here  aJl  his  suffering  Lrotherhood  retire,     [plete ; 
And  'srspe  the  martyrdoni  of  jukes  and  fire; 
A  Gjthic  library!  of  Greece  and  Rome  [Broome*. 
Well    purged,   and  worthy    Settle',   ^nki,   and 

But.  hich  uboTc,  more  solid  lenmmg  ahoue>. 
The  claasics  of  an  age  Ihst  he&rd  of  none ; 
There  C&xton<  slept,  vith  Wynkyn  at  his  side, 
OtiB  closp'd  ID  wood,  and  one  in  strong  cow-hide  ; 


There,  saved  bv  spice,  like  nmmniies,  inaiiyaTCgu, 

Dry  Bodies  of  Divinity  aiK»ear  : 

Do'  Lvra'  there  a  dreadful  fronl  extends. 

And  here  (he  groaning  shelves  Philemon*  bends. 

Of  these  twelve  volumes,  twelve  of  amplest  sjie, 
Redeem'd  from  taper*  and  defrauded  plea. 
Inspired  he  seizes  :  These  an  altar  raise; 
An  hecatomb  of  pure  unsullied  lays 
That  allar  crowns :  A  folio  Common-place 
Founds  the  whole  pile,  of  all  his  works  the  bass  : 
Quartos,  octavos,  shape  the  lesseniog  pyre ; 
A  twisted  birth-day  ode  completes  the  spire'. 

Then  be  ;  Great  tamer  of  all  human  ut  I 
First  in  my  care,  and  ever  at  my  heart ; 
i>uIne8B  I  whose  good  ok)  cause  1  yet  defend, 
Withwhommymuse  began,  with  whom  shall  end  ■■; 


John  OjiilbJWBj.  .BIB,  who 
Ittiro.  moda  ■uch  a  pmflm 
irucllKjrorblt  IlinTtn  wndl 

added  giHt  jtncs  to  hta  worki 
tf^tiat  tfnvt  ptpff,  aad  La  a 


O  thou  t  of  bunnesa  the  directing  soul ! 

To  this  our  head  like  bias  to  the  bowl. 

Which,  as  more  ponderous,  made  its  aim  more  tnia, 

Obliquely  waddling  to  the  mark  in  view : 


rled  i  wylh  alls  thjilntye  ol 


dtlltr^it*  oF  pootr7;  iTAvinir  to  poatv- 


u  ttif?  fuv  piirBllcl 
upon  bslfpijr. 


!  I  had  (trete  plaj^jr,  bj  « 
n  b-k*.  ne  nine  »  plujau 


moohe  KqiiysKe  to  Doble  mm  to  a 
ee  u  ths  hyBtorjsn.  How  wi 
yerya  piuitcd  wfla  thp  lAyA  b^wke  i 

jlaljie  and  nthor  placn.  which  hyitorje  i 

''  Kich.  dt  Lrra.  or  narpiflrld.  a  *«7 


lejdos  wytli  otlWT 
111,  eipee/allr  la 
the  BydVjtKTl. 


if  ths  Mck  AiUin  al 


of  Ucn  J< 


I  llrraic  DaUffhlrr. 


10  llbraiy  of  our  Baji. 


•  PkOimim  noOan 


*  la  the  fiinner  vdltlonfl  thai ; 

And  la«.  a  little  Ajai  ttpi  the  iplra. 

I'  Atr  prinripltim,  fill  d€iliirl. Viao.  Kf(.  vllL 

Ek  Aiit  ifix^f*"^!  lo)  i'  Ala  ^47(T(,  Mniirai. 

Prino  <(lff(  mfll.  junma  dicaule  Canwia.— HoaiT. 

ie  telli  ui.  ha  wore  in  his  flnl  plajof  Ihe  foonn  Fuaiss. 


'chaK  tt.    "  Whatanr 


Til. :  w^kyn  da  Wnrdn,  hi 
TlLaadVIII.    Thi-fnnncr' 

"  Happened  tluil  to  my  hi 


«  partus  rvard 


at  noble  puctc  and  freto  derW  Vyi- 
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O !  ever  gracious  to  perplex'd  mankind, 

Still  spraid  a  healing  mist  before  the  mind ; 

And  lest  we  err  by  wit's  wild  dancing  light, 

Secure  us  kindly  in  onr  native  night 

Or,  if  to  wit  a  coxcomb  make  pretence*, 

Guard  the  sure  barrier  between  that  and  sense  ; 

Or  quite  unravel  all  the  reasoning  thread  ', 

And  hang  some  curious  cobweb  in  its  stead  ! 

As,  foreed  from  wind-guns,  lead  itself  can  fly, 

And  ponderous  slugs  cut  swiftly  through  the  sky  ; 

As  docks  to  weight  their  nimble  motion  owe, 

The  wheels  above  urged  by  the  load  below  : 

Me  emptinesB,  and  dulness  could  inspire. 

And  were  my  elasticity,  and  fire. 

Some  demon  stole  my  pen  (forgive  the  offence) 

And  once  betrayed  me  into  common  sense  : 

Else  all  my  prose  and  verse  were  much  the  same ; 

This,  prose  on  stilts ;  that,  poetry  fallen  lame. 

Did  on  the  stage  my  fops  appear  confined  I 

My  life  gave  ampler  lessons  to  mankind. 

Did  the  dead  letter  unsuccessful  prove  I 

The  brisk  example  never  fail'd  to  move. 

Yet  sure  had  heaven  decreed  to  save  the  state'. 

Heaven  had  decreed  these  works  a  longer  date. 

Could  Troy  be  saved  by  any  single  hand. 

This  grey-goose  weapon  must  have  made  her  stand. 

What  can  I  now !  my  Fletcher^  cast  aside, 

Take  up  the  Bible,  once  my  better  guide  ^  1 

1  In  tlM  fanner  editfons  thus : 

Ah !  still  o'er  Britain  stretch  that  peaceful  wand, 
Whidi  lulls  the  Helvotian  and  Batavian  land ; 
Where  rebel  to  thy  throne  if  science  rise, 
Bbe  does  but  show  her  coward  face  and  dies : 
There  thy  good  scholiasts  with  unwearied  pains. 
Make  Horace  flat,  and  humble  Maro's  strains : 
Here  studious  I  unlucky  modems  save. 
Nor  sleeps  one  error  in  its  father's  grave. 
Old  pons  restore,  lost  blunders  nicely  seek. 
And  cmcify  poor  Shakspeare  once  a  week. 
For  thee  supplying,  in  the  worst  of  days. 
Notes  to  dtdl  books,  and  prologues  to  dull  plays ; 
Not  that  my  quill  to  critics  was  confined. 
My  verse  gave  ampler  IcHuons  to  mankind : 
Bo  gravest  precepts  may  successful  prove, 
But  sad  examples  never  fail  to  move. 
As,  forced  from  wind-gims,  6co. 

*  For  wit  or  rtasoning  are  never  greatly  hurtful  to  Dul- 
iMa.  but  when  the  first  is  founded  in  (mM,  and  the  other 

*  In  the  former  editions  thus : 

Had  heaven  decreed  such  works  a  longer  date. 
Heaven  had  decreed  to  spare  the  Orub-street  state. 
But  see  great  Settle  to  the  dust  descend. 
And  all  thy  cause  and  empir^  at  an  end  I 

Coold  Troy  be  saved,  dec. 

Meti  calieola  voluUtent  ducere  vitam. 

Hat  miMi  tarvaucnt  sedt$ Vino.  Xn.  iL 


-Si  Pergama  dextra 


Difindi  pattent,  etiam  hoc  d^erua^ittenL—Yna.  ibid. 

*  A  Camiliar  manner  of  speakings  used  by  modem  critics, 
of  a  favtmrjte  author.  Bays  might  as  Justly  speak  thus  of 
Fletcher*  as  a  French  wit  did  of  Tully,  seeing  his  works  in  a 
Ufarary,  *«  Ah !  mon  cher  Cicdron !  Je  le  connois  bien  ; 
c'«st  le  mtoie  que  Marc  Tulle."  But  he  had  a  bettor  title 
toeall  Fletcher  his  own,  having  made  so  free  with  him. 

*  When,  according  to  his  father's  intention,  he  had  been 
a  rInyiniMit,  or  (as  he  thinks  himself)  a  bishop  of  the 
chnrcfa  of  England.  Hoar  his  own  words:  '*  At  the  time 
that  the  fate  of  King  James,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
myself,  were  on  the  anvil,  Providence  thought  fit  to  poHt- 
pooe  mine,  till  theirs  were  determined:  But  had  my 
Iktbcr  carried  ma  a  dumth  soaner  to  the  University,  wliu 


Or  tread  the  path  by  venturous  heroes  trod. 
This  box  my  thunder,  this  right  hand  my  god* ' 
Or  chair'd  at  White's  amidst  the  doctors  ">  sit. 
Teach  oaths  to  gamesters,  and  to  nobles  wit! 
Or  bidst  thou  rather  party  to  embrace  1 
(A  friend  to  party  thou,  and  all  her  race  ; 
'Tis  the  same  rope  at  different  ends  they  twist ; 
To  Dulness  Ridpath  is  as  dear  as  Mist".) 
Shall  1,  like  Curtius,  deHpenite  in  my  zeal, 
0*er  head  and  cars  plunge  for  the  commonweal  t 
Or  rob  Rome's  ancient  geese  of  all  their  glories*. 
And  cackling  save  the  monarchy  of  tories  "'I 
Hold — to  the  minister  I  more  incline** ; 
To  serve  his  cause,  O  queen  !  is  serving  thine. 
And  see !  thy  very  gazetteers  '*  give  o'er. 
Even  Ralph  repents,  and  Hcnly  writes  no  more. 

knows  but  that  purer  fountain  might  have  washed  my 
imperfections  into  a  capacity  of  writing,  instead  of  plays 
and  annual  odes,  sermons  and  pastoral  Utters  f*— Apology 
for  his  Life.  chap.  iii. 

*  Dextra  mihi  Deun,  et  telum  quod  missile  libro. 
Yirgil  of  the  Gods  of  Mczentius. 

7  "  These  doctors  had  a  modi^t  and  fair  appearance,  and, 
like  true  manters  of  arts,  were  habited  in  black  and  white  ; 
they  were  Justly  styled  subtiles  and  graves,  but  not  always 
irre/ragabilcst  being  sometimes  examined,  laid  open,  and 

spli  t."— ScniBLKRUS. 

This  learned  critic  is  to  be  understood  allegorically :  the 
doctors  in  this  place  mean  no  more  than  false  dice)  a  cant 
phrase  utned  amongst  gamesters.  So  the  meaning  of  these 
four  nnnorous  linos  is  only  this,  '*  Shall  I  play  fair,  or 
foul?" 

*  George  Ridpath.  author  of  a  Whig  paper,  called  the 
Flying  Post ;  Nathaniel  Miht,  of  a  famous  Tory  JoumaL 

*  Relates  to  the  well-known  story  of  tho  geese  that  saved 
the  Capitol ;  of  which  VirKil,  -^.n.  viii. 

Atque  hie  auratis  volitans  argenteus  anser 
Porticibus,  Oallos  in  Uvnne  adesse  canebat. 

A  passage  I  have  always  suspectccL  \Vho  sees  n«>t  the 
antithesis  of  auratis  and  argenteus  to  be  unworthy  tho 
Virgilian  majesty?  And  what  absurdity  to  say  a  goose 
sings  f  canebat.  Virgil  gives  a  contrary  character  of  the 
voice  of  this  silly  bird,  in  Eel.  ix. 

argutos  Interstrepere  anser  olores. 

Read  it,  therefore,  adesse  strepfbat.  And  why  auratis 
porticibus  f  docs  not  the  very  verse  preceding  this  in- 
form us, 

Romulcoqne  recens  horrrbat  regia  culmo. 

Is  this  thatch  in  one  line,  and  gold  in  another,  consistent  t 
1  scruple  not  (repugnantibus  omnibus  manuseriptis)  to 
correct  it  auritis.  Horace  uhcs  the  same  epithet  in  the 
same  sense, 

Auritas^rffftM*  canorls 

Ducere  qucrcus. 

And  to  say  that  walls  have  ears  is  common  even  to  a  pro- 
verb.— Sen  r  RL  RHUS. 

*"  Not  out  of  any  preference  or  affection  for  tho  Tories. 
For  what  Ilobbcs  »o  inKonuouHly  confesses  of  himself,  is 
true  of  all  party- writers  whatsoever:  *'  Tliat  he  defends 
the  supreme  powers,  as  the  geese  by  their  cackling  de- 
fended the  Romans,  who  held  the  Capitol ;  for  they 
favoured  them  no  more  than  the  Gaiils  their  enemies, 
hut  were  as  ready  to  have  defended  the  Gauls  if  they  had 
hcen  possessed  ofOie  Capitol."— Epiat.  Dcdic.  to  the  Levia- 
than. 

>>  In  the  former  editions  thus : 

Yes,  to  my  country  I  my  pen  consign. 

Yes,  from  this  moment,  mighty  Mist !  am  thine. 

'•  A  band  of  ministerial  writers,  hired  at  the  price  men- 
tioned in  the  note  on  book  ii.  ver.  310*.  who,  on  the  very  day 
their  patron  quitted  his  post,  laid  down  their  paper,  and 
declared  they  would  never  more  meddle  in  politica. 
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What  then  remmins !  Oaraelf.    Still,  still  remain 
Ciltberian  foivhead,  and  Cibberian  brain  '. 
This  brazen  brightness,  to  the  squire  so  dear  ; 
This  polishM  hardness,  that  reflects  the  peer ; 
This  arch  absurd,  that  wit  and  fool  delights  ; 
This  mess,  toes'd  up  of  llockley-hole  and  White's ; 
Where  dukes  and  butchers  join  to  wreathe  my 
At  oncc^the  bear  and  fiddle  of  the  town,     [crown, 

0  born  in  sin,  and  forth  in  folly  brought^  I 
Works  damn'd,  or  to  be  damned  I  (your  father's 
Go,  purified  by  flames,  ascend  the  sky,         [fiiult) 
My  better  and  more  christian  progeny  '  I 
Unstain'd,  untouched,  and  yet  in  maiden  sheets  4  ; 
While  all  your  smutty  sisters  walk  the  streets. 
Ye  shall  not  beg,  like  gratis-given  Bland  s, 

Sent  with  a  paas,  and  vagrant  through  the  land  ; 
Not  sail,  with  Ward  ^,  to  ape-and-monkey  climes, 
Where  vile  Mundungus  trucks  for  viler  rhymes ; 
Not  sulphur-tipp'd,  emblaze  an  ale-house  fire  I 
Not  wrap  up  oranges,  to  pelt  vour  sire  I 
O !  pass  more  innocent,  in  infant  state. 
To  the  mild  limbo  of  our  Father  Tate  7  : 

1  So  indeed  all  the  MSA.  read ;  but  I  make  no  eoniple  to 
pronounce  them* all  wrong,  tlie  laureate  being  elsewhere 
celebrated  by  our  poet  for  his  great  modtttfh^mcdest  Gibber — 
Read,  therefore,  at  my  peril,  Cerherian  forehead.  This  Is 
perfectly  classical,  and,  what  is  more,  Homerical;  the 
dog  was  the  ancient,  as  the  bitch  is  the  modem,  sjrmbol  of 
Impudence*  {Kvvhs  6fifiaT*  Ifx^f'iMys  Achilles  to  Aga- 
memnon) which,  when  in  a  superlative  degree,  may  well 
be  denominated  from  Cerberus,  the  Dog  teith  three  heads. 
But  as  t)  the  latter  part  of  this  verso,  Cibberian  brain, 
that  is  certainly  the  genuine  reading. — BainnAr. 

*  This  is  a  tender  and  passionate  apostrophe  to  his  own 
works,  which  he  is  going  to  sacrifice,  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  man  in  great  affliction;  and  reflecting  like  a 
parent  on  the  many  miserable  fates  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  bo  subject. 

In  the  f(»rmer  eilitions  thus : 
Adieu,  my  children !  better  thus  expire 
Unstall'd,  unsold ;  thus  glorious  mount  in  fire. 
Fair  without  spot ;  than  greased  by  grocers'  haada. 
Or  shipp'd  with  Ward  to  ape-and-monkey  lands. 
Or  wafting  ginger,  round  the  streets  to  rim. 
And  visit  alehouse,  where  ye  first  b^un. 
With  that  he  lifted  thrice  the  sparkling  brand. 
And  thrice  he  dropp'd  it,  &c.— — > 

s  **  It  may  be  observable,  that  my  muse  and  my  spouae 
were  equally  prolific ;  that  the  one  was  seldom  the  mother 
of  a  child,  but  in  the  same  year  the  other  made  me  the 
father  of  a  play.  I  think  we  had  a  dozen  of  each  sort 
between  us ;  of  both  which  kinds  some  died  in  their  in» 
fiLHcy,"  Ac.— Life  of  C.  C.  p.  217.    8vo.  edit 

*  ■  Felix  Priamlia  virgo  I 

Jussa  mart :  quit  sortitus  no7i  pertvlit  ullos, 
Jfec  victoris  heri  tetigit  eaptiva  cubile  ! 
KoSy  patria  incensa,  divcrsa  per  aquora  vecUe,  ifC. 

ViRa.  Jin,  ilL 

*  It  was  a  practice  so  to  give  the  Daily  Gazetteer  and 
ministerial  pamphlets  (in  which  this  B.  was  a  writer)  and 
to  send  them  post-free  to  all  the  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

*  ••  Edward  Ward,  a  very  voluminous  poet  in  Hudibraa- 
tlo  verso,  but  best  known  by  the  London  Spy,  in  prose, 
lie  boa  of  late  years  kept  a  public-house  in  the  City,  (but 
in  a  genteel  way)  and  with  his  wit,  humour,  and  good 
liquor  (alo)  afforded  his  guests  a  pleasurable  entertain- 
ment, especially  those  of  the  high-church  party."— Jacob, 
Lives  of  Poets,  vol.  iL  p.  225.  Great  numbers  of  his  works 
were  yearly  sold  into  the  Plantations.  Word,  in  a  book 
called  Apollo's  Maggot,  declared  this  account  to  be  a  great 
falsity,  protesting  that  his  public-house  was  not  in  the 
Citw*  bat  in  MoorJUlds. 

7  Two  of  his  predeooeaors  in  the  Laurel. 


Or  peaceably  forgot,  at  once  be  blest 

In  Shadwell's  7  lK>som  with  eternal  rest  I 

Soon  to  that  mass  of  nonsense  to  return, 

Where  things  dcstroy'd  are  swept  to  Uiings  anhcnL 

With  tha^  a  tear*  (portentous  sign  of  grace  1) 
Stole  from  the  master  of  the  seventold  face : 
And  thrice  he  lifted  high  the  birth-day  brand  i^ 
And  thrice  he  dropt  it  from  his  quivering  hand ; 
Then  lights  the  structure,  with  averted  eyes : 
The  rowling  smokes  involve  the  sacrifice. 
The  opening  clouds  disclose  each  work  by  tnmfl. 
Now  iiames  the  Cid,  and  now  Perolla  boms'*' ; 
Great  Csesar  roars,  and  hisses  in  the  fires  ; 
King  John  in  silence  modestly  expires : 
No  merit  now  the  dear  Nonjuror  claims  '*, 
Moliere*s  old  stubble  in  a  moment  flames. 
Tears  gush'd  again,  as  from  pale  Priam's  eyes 
When  the  last  blaze  sent  Ilion  to  the  skies  "'. 

*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  our  poet  hath  made  his  hero, 
in  imitation  of  Virgil's,  obnoxious  to  the  tender  rtwrifitit 
He  was  indeed  so  given  to  weeping,  that  he  tells  us,  when 
Goodman  the  player  swore,  if  he  did  not  make  a  goed 
actor,  he'd  be  damn'd ;  *'  the  sorprise  of  being  conuDfendsd 
by  one  who  had  been  himself  so  eminoit  on  the  stage,  aad 
in  so  positive  a  manner,  was  more  than  he  oould  sapport 
In  a  word  (says  he)  it  almoat  took  away  my  breath,  and 
fairly  drew  tears  from  my  eyea'^P.  149  of  hia  Life,  Sva     [ 

'  Ovid  of  Althsea  on  a  like  occasion,  burning  her  ofhtprinfi 

Turn  conata  qtuUerJlammie  imponere  torrem, 
Capta  qvater  tenuit. 

i**  — —  Jam  DAphobi  dedit  ampla  ruinam 
Vulcano  superante  domtu  /  Jam  proximus  ardet 
Ucalegon.         ■ 

In  the  first  notes  on  the  Dunciad  it  was  said,  that  this 
author  was  particularly  excellent  at  tragedy.  *•  This  (aays 
he)  is  as  unjust  as  to  say  I  could  not  danoe  cut  a  n^" 
But  certain  it  is  that  he  had  attempted  to  danoe  oa  this 
rope,  and  fell  most  shxunefully,  having  produced  no  l«m 
Uian  four  tragedies  (the  names  of  which  the  poet  iv»> 
serves  in  these  few  lines)  tho  three  first  of  them  wen 
fairly  printed,  acted,  and  danmed ;  the  fourth  suppresnd, 
in  fear  of  the  like  treatment. 

In  the  former  editions  tliua : 

Mow  fiames  old  Memnon,  now  Rodrlgo  boms. 
In  one  quick  flash  see  Proocrpine  expire. 
And  last,  his  own  cold  Eschylua  took  fire. 
Then  gush'd  the  tears,  as  from  the  Trojan's  eyes, 
When  the  last  blaze,  Ac. 

>i  A  comedy  threshed  out  of  Moliere*8  TartufTe,  and  » 
much  the  translator's  favourite,  that  ho  assures  us  all  our 
author's  dislike  to  it  could  only  arise  from  dieaffectiim  t9 
the  ;«vemment : 

Qvi  miprise  Cotin,  n*estime  point  ton  roi, 

Et  n*a,  selon  Cotin,  ni  Dieu,  nifoi,  ni  Arf^— Boo. 

He  assures  us,  that "  when  he  had  the  honour  to  kiss  his 
MaJ^ty's  hand  upon  presenting  hia  dedication  of  it,  he 
was  graciously  pleased,  out  of  his  royal  bounty,  to  order 
him  two  hundred  pounds  for  it.  And  this  he  doubts  not 
grieved  Mr.  P." 

1*  See  Virgil,  JEn.  ii.  where  I  would  advise  the  radar  t» 
peruse  the  story  of  Troy's  destruction,  rather  than  la 
Wynkyn.  But  I  caution  him  alike  in  both  to  beware  of  a 
most  grievous  error,  that  of  thinking  it  waa  brought  about 
by  I  know  not  what  Trqfan  horse;  there  never  having  been 
any  such  thing.  For,  first,  it  waa  not  Trqfan,  being  made 
by  the  Greeks  ;  and,  secondly,  it  waa  not  a  horse,  bat  a 
mare.    This  is  clear  from  many  versee  in  Viigii : 

•>—  Uterum^u^  armato  milite  complenL  -^ 

Inclusos  utero  Danaos — 

Can  a  horse  be  said  Utero  gerere  f    Again, 

XiUitoque  reeutso, 

Insonuire  cavte         ■ 


•— —  Alque  uteco  sonUum  quattr 
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Roused  by  the  light,  old  Dubiess  heaved  the 
ThensnatchM  asheetof  Thuld  ^  from  herbed,[head ; 
Sudden  she  flies,  and  whelms  it  o'er  the  pyi-e  ; 
Down  sink  the  flam^  and  with  a  hiss  expire. 

Her  ample  presence  fills  up  all  the  place ; 
A  Tell  of  fogs  dilates  her  awful  face :         [mayors 
Great  in  her  charms '  !  as  when  on  shrieves  and 
She  looks,  and  breathes  herself  into  their  aiis. 
She  bids  him  wait  her  to  her  sacred  dome  ^ : 
Well  pleased  he  entered,  and  confessed  his  home. 
So  spirits,  ending  their  terrestrial  race, 
Ascend,  and  recognize  their  native  place  4t 
This  the  great  mother'  dearer  held  than  all 
The  clubs  of  quidnuncs,  or  her  own  Guild-hall : 
Here  stood  her  opium,  here  she  nursed  her  owls, 
And  here  she  planned  the  imperial  seat  of  fools. 

Here  to  her  chosen  all  her  works  she  shows ; 
Proee  swell'd  to  verse,  verse  loiterinz  into  prose  : 
How  random  thoughts  now  meaning  chance  to  find^ 
Now  leave  all  memory  of  sense  behind : 
How  prologues  into  prefaces  decay. 
And  tiiese  to  notes  are  fritter'd  quite  away : 
How  index-learning  turns  no  student  pale. 
Yet  holds  the  eel  of  science  by  the  tail ; 
How,  with  less  reading  than  makes  felons  'scape. 
Less  homan  genius  than  God  gives  an  ape,  [Greece, 
Small  thanks  to  France,  and  none  to  Rome  m 
A  past,  vamp'd,  future,  old,  revived,  new  piece, 
Twixt  Plautus,  Fletcher,  Shidcspeare,  and  Oomeille, 
Can  make  a  Gibber,  Tibbald,  or  Ozell*. 

Xay,  is  it  not  expressly  said 

S&indUfatalii  machina  muros 

How  is  it  possible  the  word/rto  can  agree  with  a  horu  f 
And  indeed  can  it  be  conceived  that  the  chaste  and  virgin 
Ooddeas  PalUu  would  employ  herself  in  forming  and 
fiah inning  the  male  of  that  species?  But  this  shall  be 
proved  to  a  demonstration  in  our  Virgil  Restored.— Sckib- 


1  An  unfinished  poem  of  that  name,  of  which  one  sheet 
printed  many  years  ago,  by  Amb.  Phillips,  a  northern 
It  is  a  usual  method  of  putting  out  a  fire,  to 
wet  sheets  upon  it.  Some  critics  have  been  of  opinion 
that  thtt  sheet  was  of  the  nature  of  the  asbestos,  which 
cannot  be  consumed  by  fire:  but  I  rather  think  it  an 
alkgorical  allnsion  to  the  coldness  and  heaviness  of  the 
vridng. 

'  Abma  parens  eonfeua  Deam  ;  quallsqtte  videri 

{JmUcoiU,  et  quanta  soUt VfiuK  JBn.  \L 

Bi  Uetos  oeulis  qglavU  hanores.^ld.  JBn.  i. 

*  WbcvB  be  no  sooner  enters,  but  he  reconnoitres  the 
ylaoe  of  his  original ;  as  Plato  says  the  spirits  shall,  at 
their  entraoioe  into  the  celestial  regions. 

*  In  the  former  editions  followed  these  two  lines : 
Raptured,  he  gaaes  round  the  dear  rHteat, 
And  in  sweet  numbers  celebrates  the  8«at. 


mater,  here  applied  to  Dulneu.    The  Qtfid- 
I,  a  name  giren  to  the  ancient  members  of  certain 
politieal  elubs,  who  were  constantly  enquiring  quid  nunc  9 


Urbt  antiqmaAtit  — -— 
Qmam  Juno/ertur  lerrit  magii  omnUnu  unam 
PmtkahUa  eotuitte  8amo :  hie  iiliue  armat 
Hie  currus/uit :  hie  regnum  Deo  gentibus  es$e 
{/Si  qma/ata  einant)Jam  turn  tendilque/ovetque. 

Vrao.  JEn.  L 

*  Lewis  Tibbald  (as  pronounced)  or  Theobald  (as  writ- 

Wn)  was  teed  an  attorney,  and  son  to  an  attorney  (says 

Mr.  Jmeoh)  of  Sittoibum  in  Kesii.  He  was  author  of  some 

plays*  translations,  and  other  piecea    He  was 

.  ia  a  faper  called  the  Censor,  and  a  translation 


The  goddess  then,  o'er  his  anointed  head, 
With  mystic  words,  the  sacred  opium  shed. 
And  lo  1  her  bird,  (a  monster  of  a  fowl. 
Something  betwixt  a  Heideggre  '  and  owl) 
Perch'd  on  his  crown.    "  All  hail  I  and  hail  again, 
My  son  I  the  promised  land  expects  thy  reign. 
Know,  Eusden  thirsts  no  more  for  sack  or  praise* ; 
He  sleeps  among  the  dull  of  ancient  days  ; 
Safe,  where  no  critics  damn,  no  duns  molest, 
Where  wretched  Withers,  Ward, and Gildon  rest*, 

I.  * 

of  Ovid.  **  There  is  a  notorious  idiot,  one  hight  Wha- 
chum,  who,  from  an  under-spur-leather  to  the  law,  is 
become  an  under-etrapper  to  the  play-house,  who  hath 
lately  burlesqued  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  by  a  vile 
translation,  dec  This  fellow  is  concerned  in  an  imperti- 
nent paper  called  the  Censor.**— Dknnis  Rem.  on  Pope's 
Horn.,  p.  9,  10. 

*'  Mr.  John  Ozell  (if  we  may  credit  Mr.  Jacob)  did  go  to 
school  in  Leicestershire,  where  somebody  left  him  some" 
thing  to  live  on,  when  he  shall  retire  from  business.  He 
was  designed  to  be  sent  to  Cambridge,  in  order  for  priest- 
hood; but  he  chose  rather  to  be  placed  in  an  office  of 
accounts,  in  the  City,  being  qualified  for  the  same  by  his 
akill  in  arithmetic,  and  writing  the  necessary  hands.  He 
has  obliged  the  world  with  many  translations  of  French 
plays.**— Jacob,  Lives  of  Dram,  Poets,  p.  198. 

Mr.  Jacob's  character  of  Mr.  Ozell  seems  vastly  short  of 
his  merits,  and  he  ought  to  have  further,  Justice  done  him, 
having  since  fully  confuted  all  sarcasms  on  his  learning 
and  genius,  by  an  advertisement  of  Sept.  20,  IJi^,  in  a 
paper  called  the  Weekly  Medley,  dec.  **  As  to  my  learn- 
ing, every  body  knows  that  the  whole  bench  of  bishops, 
not  long  ago,  were  pleased  to  give  me  a  purse  of  guineas, 
for  discovering  the  erroneous  translations  of  the  Common- 
prayer  in  Portuguese,  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  &c.  As 
for  my  genius,  let  Mr.  Cleland  shew  better  verses  in  all 
Pope's  works,  than  Ozell's  version  of  Boileau's  Lutrin^ 
which  the  late  Lord  Halifax  was  so  pleased  with,  that  he 
complimented  him  with  leave  to  dedicate  it  to  him,  Act, 
dec.  Let  him  shew  better  and  truer  poetry  in  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock,  tiian  in  Ozell's  Rape  of  the  Bucket  (la  Secchia 
Rapita).  And  Mr.  Toland  and  Mr.  Gildon  publicly  de- 
clared Ozell's  translation  of  Homer  to  be,  as  it  was  prio^, 
80  likewise  superior  to  Pope'a — Surely,  surely,  every  oiSB 
is  free  to  deserve  well  of  his  country !  *' — John  Ozslu 

We  cannot  but  subscribe  to  such  reverend  testirasBlis 
as  those  of  the  bench  of  bishops,  Mr,  Toland,  sod  Jfrb 
Gildon, 

V  A  strange  bird  from  Switzerland,  and  not  (aasomehsvs 
mppoeed)  the  name  of  an  eminent  person  who  was  a  man 
of  parts,  and,  as  was  said  of  Petronius,  Arbiter  Elegai^ 
tiarum, 

>  In  the  former  editions  thus : 

Know,  Settle,  cloy'd  with  custard  and  with  praise^ 
Is  gather'd  to  the  dull  of  ancient  days. 
Safe  where  no  critics  damn,  no  duns  molMt, 
Where  Gildon,  Banks,  and  high -bom  Howard  rest 
I  see  a  king  !  who  leads  my  chosen  sons 
To  lands  that  flow  with  clenches  and  with  puns : 
Till  each  famed  theatre  my  empire  own  ; 
Till  Albion,  as  Hibemia,  bless  my  throne  I 

I  see  !  I  see  t Then  rapt  she  spoke  no  more, 

God  save  King  Tibbald  I  Grub-street  alleys  roar. 
Bo  when  Jove's  block,  &o. 

*  '*  George  Withers  was  a  great  pretender  to  poetical 
zeal,  and  abused  the  greatest  personages  in  power,  which 
brought  upon  him  frequent  correction.  The  Marshalsea 
and  Newgate  were  no  strangers  to  him."— WursTANLV, 
Lives  of  Poets. 

Charles  Gildon,  a  writer  of  criticisms  and  libels  of  the 
last  age,  bred  at  St  Omer's  with  the  Jesuits ;  but  re- 
nouncing popery,  he  publiohcd  Blount's  books  against  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  the  Oracles  of  Reason,  dec.  He  sig- 
nalized himself  as  a  critic,  having  written  some  very  bad 
plays ;  abueed  Mr.  P.  very  scandalously  in  an  anonymaua 
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And  liigh-bom  Howard  ',  more  majestic  sire, 
With  fool  of  quality  completes  the  quire. 
Thou  Gibber  1  thou,  his  laurel  shalt  HUpport, 
Folly,  my  son,  has  still  a  friend  at  court. 
Lift  up  your  gates,  yo  princes,  see  him  come  I 
Sound,  sound  yo  viols,  be  the  cat-call  dumb ! 
Bring,  bring  uie  madding  bay,  the  drunken  vine ; 
The  creeping,  dirty,  courtly  ivy  join. 
And  thou  !  his  aide-de-camp,  lead  on  my  sons, 
Light-arm'd  with  points,  antitheses,  and  puns. 
Let  Bawdry,  Billingsgate,  my  daughters  dear. 
Support  his  front,  and  Oaths  bring  up  the  rear : 
And  under  his,  and  under  Archers  wing  % 
Gaming  and  Grub-street  skulk  behind  the  king. 

0  !  when  shall  rise  a  monarch  all  our  own  ', 
And  I,  a  nursing-mother,  rock  the  throne, 
*Twixt  prince  and  people  close  the  curtain  draw, 
Shade  him  from  light,  and  cover  him  from  law : 
Fatten  the  courtier,  starve  the  learned  band. 
And  suckle  armies,  and  dry-nurse  the  l&nd : 
'Till  senates  nod  to  lullabies  divine. 

And  all  be  sleep,  as  at  an  ode  of  thine.** 

She  ceased.  Then  swells  the  chapel-royal  throat!: 
God  save  king  Gibber!  mounts  in  every  note. 
Familiar  White's,  God  save  king  Colley !  cries; 
God  save  king  Golley  !  Drury-lane  replies : 
To  Needham's  quick  the  voice  triumphal  rode, 
But  pious  Needhams  dropt  the  name  of  God ; 
Back  to  the  Devil '  the  last  echoes  roll. 
And  GoU !  each  butcher  roars  at  Hocklcy-hole. 

pamphlet  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Wycherley,  printed  by  Curl ;  In 
another,  called  the  New  Rehearsal,  printed  in  17U ;  in  a 
third,  intituled  the  Complete  Art  of  English  Poetry,  in 
two  volumes ;  and  others. 

1  Hon.  Edward  Howard,  author  of  the  British  Princes, 
and  a  g^^at  number  of  wonderful  pieces,  celebrated  by  the 
late  Earls  of  Dorset  and  Rochester,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Mr.  Waller,  dec. 

*  Wlien  the  statute  against  gaming  was  drawn  np,  it 
was  represented,  that  the  king,  by  ancient  custom,  plays 
at  haxard  one  night  in  the  year ;  and  therefore  a  clause 
was  inserted,  with  an  exception  as  to  that  particular. 
Under  this  pretence,  the  groom-porter  had  a  room  appro- 
priated to  gaming  all  the  summer  the  Court  was  at  Ken- 
sington, which  his  Majesty  accidentally  being  acquainted 
of,  with  a  just  indignation  prohibited.  It  is  reported,  the 
same  practice  is  yet  continued  wherever  the  Court  resides, 
vid  the  hazard  table  there  open  to  all  the  professed  game- 
sters in  town. 

Greatest  and  justest  Soverrton  !  know  you  thin  f 
Alas  I  no  more,  than  Thames*  calm  head  can  know 
Whoie  meads  his  arras  drown,  or  whose  com  o'erjiow. 

Donnj:  to  Q,uoen  Elix. 

>  BoiLRAD,  LirmiK,  Chant,  il. 

Ilt'las/  qu'est  devcnu  ce  terns,  cet  heureux  temst 

OU  Ics  rois  s'honoroient  du  nom  dc  Fainians : 

S'endormoient  sur  le  trdne,  et  me  servant  sans  honte, 

Laissoient  leur  sceptre  aux  mains  ou  d'un  mairct  ou  d'un 

comte: 
Aucun  soin  n'approchoit  de  leur  paisible  cour. 
On  reposoit  la  nuit,  on  dormoit  tout  lejour,  dfC. 

^  The  voices  and  instruments  used  in  the  service  of  the 
Chapel-royal  being  also  employed  in  the  performance  of 
the  Birth-day  and  New-year  Odes. 

*  A  matron  of  great  fame,  and  very  religious  In  her 
way  ;  whoM  constant  prayer  it  was,  that  she  might  *'  get 
enough  by  her  profession  to  leave  it  off  in  time,  and  make 
her  peace  with  God."  But  her  fate  was  not  so  happy  ;  for 
being  convicted,  and  set  in  the  pillory,  slie  was  (to  the 
lasting  sluunc  of  all  her  great  friends  and  votaries)  so  ill 
used  by  the  populace,  that  it  put  an  end  to  her  days 


So  when  Jove*s  block  descended  from  on  high 
(As  sings  thy  great  forefather  Ogilby  T\ 
Loud  thunder  to  its  bottom  shook  the  C)og, 
And  the  hoarse  nation  croak'd,  God  save  king  Log  I 
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ARGUMENT. 

The  king  being  proclaimed,  the  solenmity  is  graced  wi^h 
public  games  and  sports  of  various  kinds:  not  insti> 
tttted  by  the  hero,  as  by  iEneas  in  Virgil,  but  for  greatLT 
honour  by  the  Goddess  in  person  (in  like  manner  as  the 
games  Pythia,  Isthmia,  Ace.,  were  anciently  said  to  ba 
ordained  by  the  gods,  and  as  Thetis  herself  appeariiif , 
according  to  Homer,  Odyas.  24,  proposed  the  prizes  In 
honour  of  her  son  Achilles.)  Uitber  flock  the  poets  and 
critic*,  attended,  as  is  but  Just,  with  their  patrons  and 
booksellers.  The  Goddess  is  first  pleased,  for  her  dis- 
port, to  propose  games  to  the  booksellers,  and  setteth  np 
the  phantom  of  a  poet,  which  they  ocmtend  to  overtake^ 
The  races  described,  with  their  divers  accidenta  Next, 
the  game  for  a  poetess.  Then  follow  the  exercises  for 
the  poets,  of  tickling,  vociferating,  diving .-  the  first  holds 
forth  the  arts  and  practices  of  dedicators  ;  the  seocmd  of 
disputants  and  fustian  poets;  the  third  of  pr<tfound, 
dark,  and  dirtjf  part y-wr iters.  Lastly,  for  the  critics,  tbs 

*  The  Devil  Tavern  In  Fleet-street,  where  these  odes  art 
usually  rehearsed  before  they  are  performed  at  Court. 

*  See  Ogilby's  £sop's  Fables,  whore,  in  the  story  of  tbe 
Frogs  and  their  King,  this  excellent  hemistich  i«  to  bs 
found. 

Our  author  manifests  here,  and  elsewhOTe,  a  prodigioos 
tenderness  for  the  bad  writers.  We  see  he  selects  the  only 
good  passage,  perhaps,  in  all  that  ever  Ogilby  writ ;  whicA 
shows  how  candid  and  patient  a  reader  he  must  havs 
orcn.  What  can  be  more  kind  and  affectionate  than  these 
words  in  the  preface  t4>  his  Poems,  where  he  labours  to 
call  up  all  our  humanity  and  forgivenesH  towards  these 
imlueky  men,  by  the  most  moderate  representation  of  their 
case  that  has  ever  been  given  by  any  author  ?  '*  Mudi 
may  be  said  to  extenuate  the  fault  of  bad  poets :  What  wt 
call  A  genius  is  hard  to  bo  dititinguished,  by  a  man  him* 
self,  from  a  prevalent  inclination.  And  if  it  be  never  so 
great,  he  can  at  first  discover  it  no  other  way  than  by 
that  strong  propensity  which  renders  him  the  more  liabls 
to  be  mistaken.  He  has  no  other  method  but  to  make  tbe 
experiment,  by  writing,  and  so  appealing  to  the  Judgment 
of  others.  And  if  he  happens  to  write  ill  (which  Is  cer- 
tainly no  sin  in  itself  j  he  is  immediately  made  the  oli|}ect 
of  ridicule!  I  wish  we  had  the  humanity  to  reflect,  that 
even  the  worst  authors  might  endeavour  to  please  us,  sad, 
in  that  endeavour,  deserve  something  at  our  handa.  We 
have  no  cause  to  quarrel  with  them,  but  for  their  obsti- 
nacy in  persisting,  and  even  that  may  admit  of  alleviating 
circumstanced.  For  their  particular  friends  may  be  dther 
ignorant,  or  insincere ;  and  the  rest  of  the  world  too  vdl 
bred  to  shock  them  with  a  truth  which  gimerally  their 
booksellers  are  the  first  that  inform  them  of.** 

But  how  much  all  indulgence  is  lost  upon  theae  peopis 
may  appear  from  the  Just  rcfiection  made  on  their  ooostaol 
conduct,  and  constant  fate,  in  the  following  epigram:— 

Te  little  wits,  that  gleam'd  awhile. 

When  Pope  vouchsafed  a  ray, 
Alas  I  deprived  of  his  kind  smile. 
How  soon  ye  fade  away! 

To  compass  Phcrbus'  car  abovt. 

Thus  empty  vapours  rise  / 
Each  lends  his  cloud,  to  put  Him  out. 

That  rear'd  him  to  the  skies, 

Alas  I  those  skies  are  not  your  spherwi 

There  He  shall  ever  burn: 
We-p,  weep,  andfaUl  for  earth  pe  were. 

And  must  to  earth  retwm* 
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With  pert  flat  eyes  she  windowM  well  its  head  ; 

A  brain  of  feathers,  and  a  heart  of  lead  * ; 

And  empty  words  she  gave,  and  sounding  Btnun, 

But  senseless,  lifeless  I  idol  void  and  vain  1 

Never  was  dash'd  out,  at  one  lucky  hit^, 

A  fool,  so  just  a  copy  of  a  wit ; 

So  like,  that  critics  said,  and  courtiers  swore, 

A  wit  it  was,  and  call'd  the  phantom  More  '. 

All  gaze  with  ardour :  some  a  poet's  name, 
Others  a  sword-knot  and  laced  suit  inflame. 
But  lofty  Lintot  ♦  in  the  circle  rose  : 
**  This  prize  is  mine,  who  tempt  it  are  my  foes ; 
With  me  bt^gan  this  genius,  and  shall  end" 
He  spoke  :  and  wlio  with  Lintot  shall  contend  t 

Fear  held  them  mute.    Alone,  untaught  to  fear, 
Stood  dauntless  Curl  ^;  ^  Behold  that  rival  here ! 


1  i.  e.  ^  trifling  head,  and  a  contracted  heart, 
as  the  poet,  book  iv.,  dcaeribcs  the  accomplished  aons  of 
Dulncm,  of  whom  this  is  only  an  image  or  scarecrow,  and 
■0  stuffed  out  with  thc^e  corresponding  materials. — SciuiUn 

*  Our  author  here  seems  willing  to  give  some  account  of 
the  possibility  of  Dulnett  making  a  wit  (which  could  be 
dome  no  other  way  than  by  chance).  The  fiction  is  the 
more  reconciled  to  probability,  by  the  known  story  of 
Apclloa,  wlio  being  at  a  loss  to  express  the  foam  of  Alex- 
ander's horse,  dashed  his  pencil  in  despair  at  the  pioturoa 
and  happened  to  do  it  by  that  fortunate  stroke 

'  Curl,  in  his  Key  to  the  Ihinciad,  affirmed  this  to  be 
James  More  Smith,  Esq.,  and  it  is  probable  (considarlnf 
what  is  said  of  him  in  the  Testimoniu)  that  some  might 
fancy  our  author  obliged  to  represent  this  gentleman  as  a 
pla^ary,  or  to  pass  for  one  himself.  His  case,  indeed,  was 
like  that  of  a  man  I  have  heard  of,  who,  as  he  was  sitting 
in  company,  perceived  his  next  neighbour  had  stolen  hU 
handkerchief.  *•  Sir,"  (said  the  thief,  finding  himself  de- 
tected), "  do  not  expose  mo,  I  did  it  for  mere  want ;  be  so 
good  but  to  take  it  privately  out  of  my  pocket  again,  and 
say  nothing."  The  honest  man  did  so,  but  the  other  cried 
out,  "See,  gentlemen,  what  a  thief  we  have  among  ns! 
look,  he  is  stealing  my  handkerchief ! " 

The  plapciarisms  of  this  person  gave  occasion  to  the  fol- 
lowing epigram : 

More  alteayn  smiles  tehenever  he  reciUs  ,• 

He  smiles  (yon  think)  approving  what  he  wriUt, 

And  yet  in  this  no  vanity  is  shown  ; 

A  modest  man  may  like  what's  not  his  own. 

His  only  work  was  a  comedy  called  the  Rival  Modes;  the 
town  condemned  it  in  the  action,  but  he  printed  it  in 
1726-7,  with  this  modest  motto, 

Hie  ctrstus  artemque  repono. 

It  appears  from  hence,  that  this  is  not  the  name  of  a 
real  person,  but  fictitious.  More  from  ficopoSt  ttuUus, 
fioapta,  stultitia,  to  represent  the  folly  of  a  plagiary.  Thus 
Entsmus,  Admonvil  me  M(»ri  cognomen  tibi,  q^tod  tam  ad 
Moriw  vorabulum  accedit  qttam  es  ipse  a  re  alienut.  De- 
dication of  Moria;  Encomium  to  Sir  Tho.  More,  the  fare- 
well of  which  mny  be  our  author's  to  his  plagiary,  VatCt 
More  I  et  moriam  tuam  gnaviter  de/ende.  Adieu,  More  I 
and  be  sure  strongly  to  defend  thy  own  folly.— Scriblkrus. 

*  We  enter  here  upon  the  episo<le  of  the  booksellers;  per- 
sons whoiie  names  being  more  known  and  famous  in  tho 
learned  world  than  those  of  the  authors  in  this  poem,  do 
therefore  need  Icm)  explanation.  Tho  action  of  Mr.  Lintot 
here  imitates  that  of  Dares  in  Virgil,  rising  just  in  this 
manner  to  loy  hold  on  a  bull.  This  eminent  bookseller 
printed  the  Rival  Modes  before-mentioned. 

*  M'e  \S)mc  now  to  a  character  of  much  respect,  that  of 
Mr,  Edmund  Curl.  As  a  plain  repetition  of  great  actions 
is  the  best  praise  of  them,  we  shall  only  say  of  this  emi- 
nent man.  that  he  carried  the  trade  many  lengths  beyond 
what  it  ever  before  had  arrived  at,  and  that  he  was  the 
Mivy  and  admiration  of  all  his  profession.    He 


The  race  by  vigour,  not  bv  vaunts,  is  won  ; 
So  take  the  hindmost.  Hell*." — He  said,  and  run. 
Swift  as  a  bard  the  bailiff  leaves  behind  7, 
He  left  huge  Lintot,  and  outstripp'd  the  wind. 
As  when  a  dab-chick  waddles  thro'  the  copee 
On  f^t  and  wings,  and  flies,  and  wades,  and  hops ; 
So  labouring  on,  with  shoulders,  bands,  and  head  % 
Wide  as  a  windmill  ail  his  flgure  spread. 
With  arms  expanded  Bernard  rows  his  state. 
And  left-legg'd  Jacob  seems  to  emulate*. 
Full  in  the  middle  way  there  stood  a  lake. 
Which  Curl's  Corinnaio  chanced  that  mom  to  make: 

himself  of  a  command  over  all  authors  whatever;  he 
caused  them  to  write  what  he  pleased ;  they  could  not  call 
their  very  names  their  own.  Ho  was  not  only  Ikmoiis 
among  these:  he  was  takoi  notice  of  by  the  state,  the 
church,  and  the  law,  and  received  particular  marks  of 
diiitinction  from  each. 

It  will  be  owned  that  he  is  ha«  Introduced  with  all  pos- 
sible dignity :  he  speaks  like  the  intrepid  Diomed ;  he  nms 
like  tlie  swift-footed  Achilles;  if  he  falls,  tislike  the  be- 
loved Nisus ;  and  (what  Homer  makes  to  be  the  chief  of 
all  praises)  he  is /avonred  nf  the  gods  /  he  says  bat  thres 
words,  and  his  prayer  is  heard ;  a  goddess  conveys  it  to  tbs 
seat  of  Jupiter :  though  he  loses  the  prize,  be  gains  the 
victory ;  the  groat  mother  herself  comforts  him,  she  in- 
q;>ires  him  with  expedients,  she  hononrs  him  with  sa 
immortal  present  (such  as  Achilles  receives  from  ThetiSf 
and  .£nea8  from  Venus)  at  once  instructive  and  propheti* 
cal :  after  this  he  is  imrivaled  and  triumphant. 

The  tribute  our  author  here  pays  him  is  a  grateful  retora 
for  several  unmerited  obligations.  Many  weighty  animad- 
versions on  the  public  afflnirs,  and  many  excellent  and 
diverting  pieces  on  private  persons,  has  he  given  to  his 
name.  If  ever  he  owed  two  verses  to  any  other,  he  owed 
Mr.  Curl  some  thousands.  He  was  every  day  extending 
his  fame,  and  enlarging  his  writings :  witness  innumerabls 
instances ;  but  it  shall  suffice  only  to  mention  the  Court 
Poems,  which  he  meant  to  publish  as  the  work  of  the  trne 
writer,  a  lady  of  quality ;  but  being  first  threatened,  snd 
afterwards  punished  for  it  by  Mr.  Pope,  he  generonily 
transferred  it  from  her  to  him,  and  ever  since  printed  H 
in  his  name.  The  single  time  that  ever  he  spoke  to  C. 
was  on  that  afflair,  and  to  that  happy  incident  he  owed 
all  the  favours  since  received  from  him.  So  true  is  tbs 
saying  of  Dr.  Sydenham,  '*  that  anyone  shall  be,  at  some 
time  or  other,  the  better  or  the  worse,  for  having  bat  sten 
or  spoken  to  a  good  or  bad  man.** 

*  Occupet  extremum  scabies  ;  mtki  turpe  relinqui  est 

Horai.de  Aria 

"f  Bomethhag  like  this  is  in  Homer,  H.  x.  v.  SM.  of 
Diomed.  Two  different  manners  of  the  same  author  hi 
his  similes  are  also  imitated  in  the  two  follotring ;  the 
first,  of  the  bailiff,  is  short,  unadorned,  and  (as  the  critics 
well  know)  from /amt'/far  li/e  ;  the  second,  of  the  water> 
fowl,  more  extended,  picturesque,  and  from  ryral  lift» 
The  59th  verse  is  likewise  a  literal  translation  of  one  in 
Homer. 

*  So  eagerly  the /tend 

O'er  bog,  o'er  sleep,  thro* str eight,  rough,  dense,  or  rertt 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way. 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  orjliet. 

MuLTov,  book  ii. 

*  Milton,  of  the  motion  of  the  swan, 

rows 

Uis  state  with  oaryfeeU 
And  Dryden,  of  another's,— irifA  two  left  leg*-' 

10  This  name,  it  seems,  was  taken  by  one  Mrs.  T— .-,  «1>0 
procured  some  private  letters  of  Mr.  Pope's,  while  almott 
a  boy,  to  Mr.  Cromwell,  and  sold  them  without  the  coo* 
sent  of  either  of  those  gentlemen  to  Curl,  who  printed 
them  in  13mo,  17^.  lie  discovered  her  to  be  the  pnblisbtf, 
in  his  Key,  p.  II.  We  only  take  this  opportunity  of  wen- 
tioning  the  manner  in  which  those  letters  got  abrosd, 
which  the  author  was  ashamed  of  as  very  trivial  thinf^ 
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ler  wont,  at  early  dawn  to  drop 
I  cates  before  his  neighbour's  shop) 
ed  Curl  to  slide  i ;  loud  shout  the  band, 
d  I  Bernard^  I  rings  thro'  all  the  Strand, 
h  filth  the  miscreant  lies  bewray'd, 
e  plash  his  wickedness  had  laid** : 
if  poets  aught  of  truth  declare) 
aticide  couceived  a  prayer : 
e !  whose  name  my  bards  and  I  adore, 
least  as  any  god's,  or  more ; 
d  his,  if  more  devotion  warms, 
the  Bible,  up  with  the  Pope's  Arms  V 
lere  is,  betwixt  earth,  air,  and  seas^, 
Q  ambrosia,  Jove  retires  for  ease, 
i  seat  two  spacious  vents  appear, 
its,  to  that  he  leans  his  ear, 
he  various  vows  of  fond  mankind  ; 
1  eastern,  some  a  western  wind : 
itions,  mounting  to  the  sky, 
abundant  this  abode  supply ; 
reads,  and  then  returns  the  bills 
that  ichor  ^  which  from  gods  distils, 
lere  fair  Cloacina^  stands, 
rs  to  Jove  with  purest  hands. 

f  levities,  but  of  wrong  Judgments  of  men 
1  only  excusable  from  the  youth  and  inexpe- 
rriter. 

'Jix,  catUut  forte  juvencii 

■m  tfiridetqut  super  mad^ecerat  herboi—^ 

mundoqueflmo,  sacroque  cruore. 

YiRO.  JEn.  V.  of  Nisufl. 

,  Hylat  Iljfla^  omne  io»wre/.— Viro.  Eel.  vi. 

lis  incident  may  seem  too  low  and  base  for 
an  epic  poem,  the  learned  very  well  know  it 
opy  of  Homer  and  Virgil ;  the  very  words 
%u  are  used  by  them,  though  our  poet  (in 
•  modem  nicety)  has  remarkably  enriched 
lis  language,  as  well  as  raised  the  versitica- 
?pi8ode,  and  in  the  following  one  of  Eliza, 
n  Mack-Fleckno,  has  not  scrupled  to  men- 
xing  toast  at  which  the  fishes  bite  in  the 
inff-allcy,  reliques  of  the  bum,  Jj^c,  but  our 
*e  grave,  and  (as  a  fine  writer  says  of  Virgil 
9)  tosses  about  his  dung  unth  an  air  qf  ma- 
xmiAdeT  that  the  exercises  of  his  authors 
»tic8  be  no  higher  than  tickling,  chattering, 
living,  it   was  no  easy  matter  to  invent 

were  proportioned  to  the  meaner  degree  of 
a  Homer  and  Virgil,  AJax  and  Nisus  the 
n  in  this  plight  are  heroes  ;  whereas  here 
with  whom  it  had  been  great  impropriety  to 
ly  but  vile  ideas ;  besides  the  natural  con- 
is  between  libelers  and  common  nuisances. 

have  heard  our  author  own,  that  this  part 
as  (as  it  frequently  happens)  what  cost  him 
.nd  pleased  him  least ;  but  that  he  hoped  it 
?,  since  leveled  at  such  as  understand  no 
s.  Thus  the  politest  men  are  sometimes 
ear,  wlien  they  happen  to  have  to  do  with 
ster-wcnches. 

Curl's  sign  ;  the  Cross  Keys,  Lintot's. 
's  Icaro>Menippus,  where  this  fiction  is  more 

s  medio  est,  inter  terrasque,  fretumque, 
\i€  plagas Ovw.  Met  xil. 

Homer,  Iliad  v. 

^(«  8*  S.fjL$porov  oT/xa  9fo7o, 

,  otos  vip  r€  ^^€t  fiaKdpffTtri  0to7(riy, 

neeVrous  humour  issuing Jtow'd, 

ich  as  celestial  sp'rits  may  bleed. — Miltoit. 

D  goddess  of  the  common  sewers. 


Forth  from  the  heap  she  pick'd  her  votary's  prayer. 
And  placed  it  next  him,  a  distinction  rare ! 
Oft  had  the  goddess  heard  her  servant's  call. 
From  her  black  grottoes  near  the  Temple-wall, 
Listening  delishted  to  the  jest  unclean 
Of  link-boys  vile,  and  watermen  obscene  ; 
Where  as  he  fish'd  her  nether  realms  for  wit  % 
She  oft  had  favour'd  him,  and  favours  yet. 
Renew'd  by  ordure's  sympathetic  force. 
As  oil'd  with  magic  juices  for  the  course  *, 
Vigorous  he  rises ;  from  the  effluvia  strong 
Imbibes  new  life,  and  scours  and  stinks  along  ; 
Re-passes  Lintot,  vindicates  the  race. 
Nor  heeds  the  brown  dishonours  of  his  face^®. 

And  now  the  victor  stretch'd  his  eager  hand 
Where  the  tall  nothing  stood,  or  seeni'd  to  stand  ; 
A  shapeless  shade,  it  melted  from  his  sight  *i. 
Like  forms  in  clouds,  or  visions  of  the  night. 
To  seize  his  papers.  Curl,  was  next  thy  care  ; 
His  papers  light,  fly  diverse,  tost  in  air  ^^  ; 
Songs,  sonnets,  epigrams  the  ^'inds  uplift, 
And  whisk  'em  back  to  Evans,  Young,  and  Swift  ^. 
The  embroider'd  suit  at  least  he  deem'd  his  prey  ; 
That  suit  an  unpaid  tailor  *^  snatch 'd  away. 
No  rag,  no  scrap,  of  all  the  beau,  or  wit, 
That  once  so  flutter' d,  and  that  once  so  writ. 

Heaven  rings  with  laughter :  of  the  laughter  vain, 
Dulness,  good  Queen,  repeats  the  jest  again. 
Three  wicked  imps,  of  her  own  Grub-street  choir, 
Sha  deck'd  like  Congreve,  Addison,  and  Prior  ** ; 
M«:ars,  Warner,  Wilkins  ^^  run :  delusive  thought  I 
Breval,  Bond,  Besaleel  '7,  the  varlets  caught. 

*  See  the  preface  to  Swift's  and  Pope's  Miscellanies. 

*  Alluding  to  the  opinion  that  there  are  ointments  used 
by  witches  to  enable  them  to  fly  in  the  air,  &c. 

'<>  faeiem  ostentalmt,  et  udo 

Turpia  membra  Jlmo Viao.  JEn.  v. 

**  Effiigil  imago 

Par  levibus  ventis,  volucrique  simiUima  somno. 

ViRO.  JEn.  rU 
w  Virgil,  JEn.  vi.  of  the  Sibyl's  leaves, 

Carmina 

turbata  volent  rapidis  ludibria  ventis. 

1'  Some  of  those  persons  whose  writings,  epigrams,  or 
Jests  he  had  owned.    See  note  on  ver.  50. 

1*  This  line  has  been  loudly  complained  of  in  Mist,  June 
8,  Dedic.  to  Sawney,  and  others,  as  a  most  inhuman  satiro 
on  the  poverty  of  poets;  but  it  is  thought  our  author 
would  be  acquitted  by  a  Jury  of  tailors.  To  me  this  in- 
stance seems  unluckily  chosen ;  if  it  be  a  satire  on  any 
body,  it  must  be  on  a  bad  paymaster,  since  the  person  to 
whom  they  have  here  applied  it  was  a  man  of  fortune. 
Not  but  poets  may  well  be  Jealous  of  so  great  a  prerogative 
as  non-payment,  which  Mr.  Dennis  so  for  asserts,  as  boldly 
to  pronounce  that  **  if  Homer  himself  was  not  in  debt,  it 
was  because  nobody  would  trust  him."— Pref.  to  Rem.  on 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  p.  15. 

1*  These  authors  being  such  whose  names  will  reach 
posterity,  we  shall  not  give  any  account  of  them,  but  pro- 
ceed to  those  of  whom  it  is  necessary — Besaleel  Morris 
was  author  of  some  satires  on  the  translators  of  Homer, 
with  many  other  things  printed  in  newspapers. — **  Bond 
writ  a  satire  against  Mr.  P— .  Captain  Breval  was  author 
of  The  Confederates,  an  ingenious  dramatic  performance 
to  expose  Mr.  P.,  Mr.  Gay,  Dr.  Arb.,  and  some  ladies  of 
qaaUty,**  says  Curl,  Key,  p.  11. 

i«  Booksellers,  and  printers  of  much  anonymous  stufT. 

1^  I  foresee  ft  will  bo  objected  from  this  line,  that  we  wera 
In  an  error  in  our  assertion  on  ver.  50  of  this  book,  that 
More  was  a  fictitious  name,  since  these  persons  are  equally 
represented  by  the  poet  as  phantoms.  So  at  first  sight  it 
may  seem;  but  be  not  deceived,  reader,  these  also  are  not 


^^ 
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Cnrl  BlMlohcs  after  Gay,  but  Gay  ii  gonp, 
Hp  iiruHiia  an  empty  Jiiscph '  fur  n  Julin  : 
Sn  Vi'iiU-UH,  hunled  in  a  nobler  ahajie, 
Dccunc,  when  Beizcd,  ■  pupjiy,  or  an  npo. 

To  him  tlie  GwMraB:  Sua',  thy  grief  lay  dowD, 
Anil  lam  tJiis  whole  illiuian  on  Ihu  town': 
As  the  uge  dame,  experienced  in  her  trade. 
By  names  of  toasts  retails  each  batCer'J  jade  ; 
(WhoncchnploHM  onsieur  much  eomploms  at  Pari* 
Of  wroiigB  from  diiehesaes  and  lady  Maries ;) 
Be  thine,  my  stnlioncr !  thU  magic  gift ; 
Cooli  shall  he  Prior',  and  Conconen,  Swift': 
So  bIiilII  eneli  hostile  nunc  become  our  own, 
\b3  wc  loo  boBsl  oiir  Garth  snd  Addison'. 

Wiih  that  Blie  giivc  him  (piteous  of  iiis  cose. 
Vet  smiling  at  liis  rueful  length  of  foco  •) 


.i.flrttl    HeUkg- 


aU  rbuih.r 

n1  pjuuphl 
Osyl 


le  plem  of  otwura  tumili  under  tbe  oaAua  of 
s  nun  hen  ■[wHIhI  wt1(  s  thlnn  culled  The  Bsltis 


prntcr^tLniF  hlf  Innncence  HI*  chief  work  wi 

"niod,  to  whiah  TticDbsld  irtlt  aattt  ud  nau-i 

n  (fall  Arit  nlltLiin  of  Itili  pnein  llicn  were  onlf 


A  Bha!i:gy  tapestry ',  sortliy  to  bo  spread 
On  Coilnis'  old  ',  or  Uunton'a  modem  bed ; 
Instructive  woric!  wbose  wry-mooth'd  por 
Display'd  the  &te>  her  confeaaora  endure. 


Admlnblf  llii 
p,  33,  ■'  That  tbs  languid  at  BlIUllRivste  «n  n 
theZanguaeeof  cUBrtty,  norconivquehtljorchrlillinilf.' 
1  sbonld  BlH  be  tompt«l  tn  uie  the  Un^iu^ 

behold  hti  ouUior  thiu  ponnj^j  r    Vet  i 

reallT  hurts  not  His  -  wbemi  to  eall  nme  othen  dull. 


[ViounS  mJHiT  ^ird^  qf  moral 
n.Vha'-g-d.aTiimr.Ivi 
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Earlen  on  high,  stood  unabash'd  De  Foe, 

Ind  Tntchin  flagrant  from  the  scourge  below'. 

rhere  Ridi>ath,  Roper^,  cudgePd  might  ye  view, 

rhe  very  worsted  still  look'd  black  and  blue. 

Himself  among  the  storied  chiefs  he  spies*, 

ks  from  the  blanket  high  in  air  he  flies, 

ind  oh !  rhe  cry'd)whatstreet,  what  lane  but  knows, 

!)ur  purgmgs,  pumpings,  blanketings,  and  blows*  I 

In  every  loom  our  labours  shall  be  seen, 

And  the  fresh  vomit  run  for  ever  green  ">  1 

See  in  the  circle  next,  Eliza  placed  *, 
rwo  babes  of  love  close  clinging  to  her  waist  9  ; 

But  whtn  the  usorliTt  loud  praite  is  thitu. 

And  tpletn  no  more  shall  blame. 
When  ufUh  thy  Homer  thou  shalt  shine 

Jn  one  esteMith'd  fame  r 

When  none  shall  rail,  and  every  lay 

Devote  a  wreath  to  thee  ; 
That  day  (for  come  U  will)  that  day 

Shall  I  lament  to  see. 

>  A  amry  kind  of  tapestry  frequent  in  old  inns,  made  of 
wonted,  or  some  coarser  stuff.  like  that  which  is  spoken  of 
by  Donne— Fo^f  as /rightful  as  theirs  who  whip  Christ  in 
9U  hangings.  The  imagery  woven  in  it  alludes  to  the 
Dumtle  of  Cloanthus,  in  iEn.  v. 

*  Of  Codrus  the  poet's  bed,  see  Juvenal,  describing  his 
pnertjf  very  copiouiJy,  8at.  ilL  ver.  1U3,  Ac 

Leetus  erat  Codro,  ^e. 
Codrus  had  but  one  bed,  so  short  to  boot, 
That  his  short  wife's  short  legs  hung  dangling  out 
His  cupboard's  heeui  six  earthen  pitchers  graced, 
BeneeUh  them  was  his  trusty  tankard  placed  ; 
And  to  support  this  noble  plate,  there  lay 
A  bending  Chiron,  cast  from  honest  clay. 
His  few  Oreek  books  a  rotten  chest  contained. 
Whose  covers  much  qfrnouldiness  complained. 
Where  mice  and  rats  devoured  poetic  bread. 
And  on  heroic  verse  luxuriously  were  fed, 
*Tis  true  poor  Codrus  nothing  had  to  boeut. 
And  yet  poor  Codrus  ail  that  nothing  losLr—DKroTif. 
But  Mr.  Concanen,  in  his  Dedication  of  the  Letters,  Adver- 
tisements, dec.  to  the  author  of  the  Dunciad,  assures  us 
that "  Jnvoial  never  satirised  the  poverty  of  Codrus." 

John  Dnnton  was  a  broken  bookseller  and  abusive  scrib- 
bler ;  he  writ  Neck  or  Nothing,  a  violent  satire  on  some 
miatslers  of  state ;  a  libel  on  the  duke  of  Devonshire  and 
the  bishop  of  Peterborough,  Ac. 

s  John  Tutchin.  author  of  some  vile  verses,  and  of  a 
wsdly  paper  called  the  Observator.  He  was  sentenced  to 
be  whipped  through  several  towns  in  the  west  of  England, 
■pon  which  he  petitioned  king  James  II.  to  be  hanged, 
that  prince  died  in  exile,  ho  wrote  an  invective 
his  memory,  occasioned  by  some  humane  elegies  on 
Us  death.    He  lived  to  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 

*  Authors  of  the  Flying-post  and  Post-boy,  two  scandal- 
ow  p^>en  on  differont  sides,  for  which  they  equally  and 
sltematdy  deserved  to  be  cudgeled,  and  were  so. 

*  Be  quoque  principibus permixtum  agnovit  Achivis—^ 
Constitit,  et  lacrymans :  Quisjam  locus,  inquU,  Achate  I 
Qjua  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris  f 

Vino.  Mn.  \. 

*  The  history  of  Curl's  being  tossed  in  a  blanket,  and 
whipped  by  the  scholars  of  Westminster,  is  well  known. 
Of  his  purging  and  vomiting,  see  a  full  and  true  Account 
of  a  horrid  Revenge  on  the  body  of  Edm.  Curl,  Ac.  in 
Bwifl  and  Pope's  Misoell. 

*  A  parody  on  these  lines  of  a  late  noble  author : 

His  bleeding  arm  hadfiirnish'd  all  their  rooms. 
And  run  for  ever  purple  in  their  looms. 

*  In  this  game  is  exposed,  in  the  most  contemptuous 
Banner,  the  profligate  licentiousness  of  those  shameless 
Kribblers  (for  the  most  part  of  ttiat  sex,  which  ought  least 
to  be  capable  of  such  malice  or  impudence)  who  in  libellous 
Memoirs  and  Novels,  reveal  the  faults  or  misfortunes  of 
both  sexes,  to  the  ruin  of  publlo  fame,  or  disturbance  of 


Fair  as  before  her  works  she  stands  confessed, 
In  flowers   and    pearls  by  bounteous  Kirkall*® 

dress' d. 
The  Goddess  then  :  "  Who  best  can  send  on  high 
The  salient  spout,  far  streaming  to  the  sky  ; 
His  be  yon  Juno  of  majestic  size. 
With  cow-like  udders,  and  with  ox-like  eyes  ". 
This  china  Jordan  ^*  let  the  chief  overcome 
Replenish,  not  ingloriously,  at  home." 

Osborne  *^  and  Curl  accept  the  glorious  strife, 
rrhough  this  his  son  dissuades,  and  that  his  wife.) 
One  on  his  manly  confidence  relies, 
One  on  his  vigour  ^  and  superior  size. 
First  Osborne  lean'd  against  his  letter*d  post ; 
It  rose,  and  laboured  to  a  curve  at  most. 

private  happiness.  Our  good  poet  (by  the  whole  cast  of 
his  work  being  obliged  not  to  take  off  the  irony^  where 
he  oould  not  show  his  indignation,  hath  shown  his  con- 
tempt,  as  much  as  possible ;  having  here  drawn  as  vile  a 
picture  as  could  be  represented  in  the  colours  of  epio 
poesy. — ScRiBLEkUs. 

Eliza  Haywood  ;  this  woman  was  authoress  of  those 
most  scandalous  books  called  the  Court  of  Carimaniai 
and  the  New  Utopia.  For  the  two  babes  of  love,  see  Curl, 
Key,  p.  22  But  whatever  reflection  he  is  pleased  to 
throw  upon  this  lady,  surely  it  was  what  from  him  she 
little  deserved,  who  had  celebrated  Curl's  undertakings 
for  reformation  of  manners,  and  declared  herself  "  to  he 
so  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  sweetness  of  his  dispo- 
sition, and  that  tenderness  with  which  he  considered  the 
errors  of  his  fellow  creatures  ;  that,  though  she  should 
find  Uie  little  inadvertencies  of  her  oirn  life  recorded  in  his 
papers,  she  was  certain  that  it  would  be  done  in  such  a 
manner  as  she  could  not  but  approve.**  Mks.  Haywood, 
Hist  of  Clar.  printed  in  the  Female  Dunciad,  p.  18. 

•  Crcssa  genus,  Pholoi,  geminique  sub  ubere  nati. 

Yata.  JEn,  v. 

10  Kirkall,  the  name  of  an  engraver.  Some  of  this  lady's 
works  were  printed  in  four  volumes  in  12mo.,  with  her 
picture  thus  dressed  up  before  them. 

11  In  allusion  to  Homer's  Boarrts  ir&TVia  *Hpt}. 

1*  Tertius  Argolica  hac  galea  contentus abito. 

ViRO.  JBn.  vL 
In  the  games  of  Homer,  II.  xxiii.  there  are  set  together, 
as  prizes,  a  lady  and  a  kettle,  as  in  this  place  Mrs.  Hay- 
wood and  a  Jofdan.  But  there  the  preference  in  value  is 
given  to  the  kettle,  at  which  Mad.  Dacier  is  Justly  dis- 
pleased. Mrs.  H.  is  hero  treated  with  distinction,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  more  valuable  of  the  two. 

IS  A  bookseller  in  Gray's-Inn,  very  well  qnalifled  by  his 
impudence  to  act  this  part ;  and  therefore  placed  here 
instead  of  a  less  deserving  predecessor.  This  man  pub- 
lished advertisements,  for  a  year  together,  pretending  to 
sell  Mr.  Pope's  subscription  books  of  Homer's  Iliad  at 
half  the  price :  of  which  books  he  had  none,  but  cut  to 
the  size  of  them  (which  was  quarto)  the  common  books 
in  folio,  without  copper-plates,  on  a  worse  paper,  and 
never  above  half  the  value. 

Upon  this  advertisement  the  Gazetteer  harangued  thus, 
July  6, 173a  "  How  melancholy  must  it  be  to  a  writer 
to  be  so  unhappy  as  to  see  his  works  hawked  for  sale  in  a 
manner  so  fatal  to  his  fame  !  IIow,  with  honour  to  your- 
self, and  justice  to  your  subscribers,  can  this  be  done  ? 
What  an  ingratitude  to  bo  charged  on  the  only  honest  poet 
that  lived  in  1738  !  and  than  whom  virtue  has  not  haid  a 
shriller  trumpeter  for  many  ages !  That  you  were  once 
generally  admired  and  esteemed  can  be  denied  by  none; 
but  that  you  and  your  works  are  now  despised,  is  verified 
hy  this  fact."  which  being  utterly  false,  did  not  indeed 
much  humble  theauthor,  but  drew  this  jurt  chastisemsnl 
on  the  bookseller. 

1*  lUe—melior  motu,fretusqueJuventa,' 

Uic  membrls  et  wwle  valens,  Vuui.  ^n,  t. 
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So  Jove*8  bright  bow  display's  its  watery  round  *, 
(Sure  sign,  that  no  spectator  shall  be  drown*d) 
A  second  effort  brought  but  new  disgrace, 
The  wild  meander  wash'd  the  artist's  face  : 
Thus  the  small  jet,  which  hasty  hands  unlock. 
Spirts  in  the  gardener's  eyes  who  turns  the  cock. 
Not  so  from  uiameless  Curl  ;  impetuous  spread 
The  stream,  and  smoking  flourish'd  o*cr  his  head. 
So  (famed  like  thee  for  turbulence  and  horns  ') 
Eridanus  his  humble  fountain  scorns ; 
Through  half  the  heavens  he  pours  the  exalted 
His  rapid  waters  in  their  passage  bum.       [urn' ; 

Swift  as  it  mounts,  all  follow  with  their  eyes  : 
Still  happy  Impudence  obtains  the  prize. 
Thou  triumph'st,  victor  of  the  hiffh-wrought  day*. 
And  the  pleased  dame,  soft  smiling,  lead*st  away. 

1  The  words  of  Homer,  of  the  rainbow,  in  Iliad  xt 

is  T9  Kpovlwv 

*Ei^  p4(ptT  oT^pt^c,  rdpas  fi€p6w»t'  iufB/xiwm'* 
Que  UJUtdt  Saturn  a/ondezdant  let  nUe*,  pour  Hre  dam 
toiu  Ut  dgei  un  signe  d  tout  Us  morteU. — Dacikr. 

*  Virgil  mentions  these  two  qualifications  of  Eridanus, 
Georg.  iv. 

Etgemina  auratus  taurine  comvuLVultUt 
Eridanus,  quo  non  alius  per  pinpuia  culta 
Jn  mart  purpureum  vloIentior<^ut(  amn(«. 

The  Poets  fabled  of  this  river  Eridanus,  that  it  flowed 
through  the  skies.    Denham,  Cooper's  Hill : 

Heaven  her  Eridanus  no  more  shall  boastf 
Whose/ame  in  thine,  like  lesser  currents  lost « 
Thjf  nobler  stream  shall  visit  Jove's  abodes^ 
To  shine  among  the  stars,  and  bathe  the  gods 
s  In  a  manuscript  Dunciad  (where  are  some  marginal 
oorrections  of  some  gentlemen  some  time  deceased)  I  have 
found  another  reading  of  these  lines,  thus, — 

Andlifts  his  urn,  through halfth<'  heavens  to/tote ; 
His  rapid  waters  in  their  passage  glow. 
This  I  cannot  but  think  the  right :  for  first,  though  the 
difference  between  bum  and  glote  may  seem  not  very 
material  to  others,  to  me  I  confcfts  the  latter  haa  an 
elegance,  a  je  ne  spay  quoy,  which  is  much  colder  to  be 
conceived  than  explnincd.  Secondly,  every  reader  of  our 
poet  must  have  observed  how  frequently  he  uses  this  word 
glow  in  other  parts  of  his  works :  to  instance  only  in  his 
Homer. 

(I.)Ilhul.  ix.    ▼.  7?6.   With  one  resentment  glows, 

(2.)  Iliad.  xL    v.  626.  There  the  battle  glows. 

(3.)  Ibid.  y.  985.  The    closing  fiesh   thcU   instant 

ceased  to  glow. 
(4.)  Iliad,  xil.  T.    45.  Encompassed  Hector  glows. 
(5.)  Ibid.  V.  475.  His  beating  breast  with  generous 

ardour  glows. 
(6.)  niad.  xviii.  v.  691.  Another  part  glow'd  with  r<A</- 

gent  arms. 
(7.)  Ibid.  T.  654.  And   curVd  on  silver  props  in 

order  glow. 

I  am  afraid  of  growing  too  luxuriant  in  examples,  or  I 
could  stretch  this  catalogue  to  a  great  extent,  but  these 
are  enough  to  prove  his  fondness  for  tliis  beauti/iil  word, 
which,  therefore,  let  all  future  editions  replace  here. 

I  am  aware,  after  all,  that  bum  is  the  proper  word  to 
convey  an  idea  of  what  was  said  to  he  Mr.  Curl's  condition 
at  this  time :  but  from  tliat  very  reason  I  infer  the  direct 
contrary.  For  surely  every  lover  of  our  author  will  con- 
clude he  had  moro  humanity  than  to  insult  a  man  on  such 
a  misfortune  or  calamity,  which  could  never  befal  him 
purely  by  his  own  fault,  but  from  an  unhappy  communi- 
cation with  another.— Tills  note  is  half  Mr.  Tiuobald, 
half  ScRiBL. 

4  Some  aflSrm,  this  was  originally,  well  p—st  dajf  /  but 
the  Poet's  decency  would  not  suffer  it. 

Here  the  learned  Scriblerus  numifests  great  anger ;  he 
exclaims  against  all  such  cor\fectural  emendations  in  this 
manner:   **  Let  it  suffice,  O  Pallas!  that  evexy  noble 


Osborne,  through  perfect  modesty  o'eroome, 
Crown'd  with  the  Jordan,  walks  contented  bonw. 

But  now  for  authors  nobler  palms  remain  ; 
Room  for  my  Lord  I  three  jockeys  in  his  train ; 
Six  huntsmen  with  a  shout  precede  his  chair  : 
He  grins,  and  looks  broad  nonsense  with  a  stare. 
His  Honour's  meaning  Dulness  thus  exprest, 
*<  He  wins  this  patron,  who  can  tickle  best." 

He  chinks  his  purse,  and  takes  his  seat  of  state : 
With  ready  quills  the  Dedicators  wait ; 
Now  at  his  head  the  dexterous  task  commoioe, 
And,  instant,  fancy  feels  the  imputed  sense  ; 
Now  gentle  touches  wanton  o'er  his  face. 
He  struts  Adonis,  and  aifects  grimace  : 
Rolli  &  the  feather  to  his  ear  conveys. 
Then  his  nice  taste  directs  our  Operas  : 
Bentley  >  his  mouth  with  classic  flattery  opei^ 
And  the  puflTd  orator  bursts  out  in  tropes. 

ancient,  Greek  or  Roman,  hath  suffered  the  impertinciit 
correction  of  every  Dutch,  German,  and  Swits  achool* 
master !  Let  our  English  at  least  escape,  whose  intrlnaio 
is  scarce  of  marble  so  solid,  as  not  to  be  impaired  or  soiled 
by  such  rude  and  dirty  hands.  Suffer  them  to  call  their 
works  their  own,  and  i^ter  death  at  least  to  find  rest  and 
sanctuary  from  critics !  When  these  men  have  ceased  to 
rail,  let  them  not  begin  to  do  worse,  to  eomm^%tI  Lei 
them  not  conjecture  into  nonsense,  correct  out  of  all  cot- 
rectness,  and  restore  into  obscurity  and  oonfusion.  Miie- 
rable  fate !  which  can  befal  only  the  sprigfatlieet  wits  thai 
have  written,  and  will  befal  them  only  from  such  dnll 
ones  as  could  never  write  I**— Scribi. 

^  Paolo  Antonio  Rolli,  an  Italian  poet,  and  writer  of 
many  operas  in  that  language,  which,  partly  by  the  help 
of  his  genius,  prevailed  in  England  near  twenty  yean. 
He  taught  Italian  to  some  fine  gentlemen,  who  affected  to 
direct  the  operas. 

•  Not  spoken  of  the  famous  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  bat  of 
one  Thom.  Bentley,  a  small  critic,  who  aped  his  uncle  in  s 
little  Horace,  The  great  one  was  intended  to  be  dedicated 
to  tho  Lord  Hallifax,  but  (on  a  change  of  the  ministry) 
was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford ;  for  which  reason  the 
little  one  was  dedicated  to  his  son  the  Lord  Harley.  A 
taste  of  this  classic  elocution  may  be  seen  in  his  followisg 
pani^tyrio  on  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Cupimus  patrem 
tuum^fUlgentissimum  illudorbisAnglieaniJubar,  adofsra 
0  ingens  reipublice  nostra  colument  0  fortmnaiam 
tanto  heroe  Britanniam!  Itli  tali  tantoqu€  viro  Dtna 
per  omnia  adfitisse,  manumque  ^us  et  mentem  direxisss, 
ccRTiasiMUM  K8T.  IIuJus  cnim  unius  ferme  opera,  ■quit' 
simis  et  perhonorificis  conditionibus,  diutumo, 
nimiuml  bello,finemimpositumvidemHS.  0  diem 
memoria  dignissimam .'  qua  terrores  patria  omntt  ur* 
cidit,  pacem^tt^  diu  exoptatam  totifert  Europa  rtHtiV^ 
iUe  populi  Anglicani  amor,  Harleius. 

Thus  critically  (that  is  verbally)  translated  :^ 
'*  Thy  father,  that  most  refulgent  star  of  the  Angli- 
can orb,  we  much  desire  to  adtjrel  Oh  mighty  colama 
of  our  republic  I  Oh  Britain  fortunate  In  such  a  hero  I 
That  to  such  and  so  great  a  man  Goo  was  ever  present, 
in  every  thing,  and  all  along  directed  both  his  hand 
and  his  heart,  is  a  most  absolute  certainty !  For  it  it 
in  a  manner  by  the  operation  of  this  man  alone,  that  we 
behold  a  war  (alas  !  how  much  too  long  a  one !)  brongfat 
at  length  to  an  end,  on  the  most  Just  and  most  honourabli 
conditions.  Oh  day  eternally  to  be  memorated!  wherein  all 
the  terrors  of  his  country  were  ended,  and  a  pcacb  (long 
wished  for  by  almost  all  Europe)  was  restored  by  HAauiT, 
the  love  and  delight  of  the  people  of  England.** 

But  that  this  gentleman  can  write  in  a  diffefGDt  ityte 
may  be  seen  in  a  letter  ho  printed  to  Mr.  Pope,  wherdn 
several  noble  lords  are  treated  in  a  most  extraordinary 
language,  particularly  tho  Lord  BoUngbroke,  abused  for 
that  very  pback,  which  he  here  makes  the  sin^  work 
of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  directed  by  Ood  Almigkti^ 
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^elsted^  most  the  poet's  healing  balm< 
» to  extract  from  his  soft,  giving  palm ; 
iky  Welsted  !  thy  unfeeling  master, 
Qore  thon  ticklest,  gripes  his  fist  the  faster, 
lile  thus  each  hand  promotes  the  pleasing  pain, 
juick  sensations  sldp  from  rein  to  rein  ; 
lib.  unknown  to  Phcebus^,  in  despair, 
his  last  refuge  all  in  heaven  and  prayer. 
;  force  have  pious  vows  I     The  Queen  of  Love 
ister  sends,  her  votaress,  from  above, 
aght  by  Venus,  Paris  learnt  the  art 
tich  Achilles*  only  tender  part ; 
e,  through  her,  the  noble  prize  to  carry, 
arches  off,  his  Grace's  secretary. 
w  turn  to  different  sports  (the  Goddess  cries) 
earn,  my  sons,  the  wonderous  power  of  noise. 
9ve,  to  raise,  to  ravish  every  heart*, 
Shakspeare's  nature,  or  with  Jonson's  art^ 
then  aim  :  'Tis  yours  to  shake  the  soul 
thunder  rumbling  from  the  mustard  bowl% 
horns  and  trumpets  now  to  madness  swells 
sink  in  sorrows  with  a  tolling  bell^ ; 
happy  arts  attention  can  command, 
I  £uicy  flags,  and  sense  is  at  a  stand. 

mard  Welsted,  author  of  The  Triumvirate,  or  a  let- 
rerae  from  Palemon  to  Celia  at  Bath,  which  was 
for  a  satire  on  Mr.  P.  and  some  of  his  friends,  about 
ar  17I8.  He  writ  other  things  which  we  cannot  re- 
ST.  Smedley,  in  his  Metamorphosis  of  Scriblerus, 
ms  one,  the  Hymn  of  a  QenUeman  to  his  Creator: 
hare  was  another  in  praise  eitlier  of  a  Cellar  or  a 
.  L.  W.  characterised  in  the  treatise  Ilfpl  B<£9ous, 
Art  of  Sinking,  as  a  didapper,  and  after  as  an  eel, 
1  to  be  this  person,  by  Dennis,  Daily  Journal  of 
I,  1728.  He  was  also  characterised  under  another 
I,  a  mole,  by  the  author  of  the  ensuing  simile,  which 
u&ded  about  at  the  same  time  : 

Dear  WeltUd^  mark^  in  dirty  holCt 

That  pain/Ul  animal^  a  mole : 

Above  ground  never  born  to  grow  ; 

What  mighty  tHr  it  keeps  beloio  f 

To  make  a  mole-hill  all  this  strife/ 

It  digst  pokes,  undermines /or  life. 

How  proud  a  little  dirt  to  spread  ; 

Conscious  of  nothing  o'er  its  head  ! 

*Tillt  labouring  on  for  want  of  eyeJi, 

Jt  blunders  into  light— and  dies. 

ire  him  again  in  book  3.  ver.  169. 

the  first  edition. 
But  Oldmixon  the  poet's  healing  balm,  &o. 

itire  of  this  episode  being  leveled  at  the 


les  of  authors  to  worthless  wealth  or  greatness,  con- 
here  with  an  excellent  lesson  to  such  men :  That 
gh  their  pens  and  praises  were  as  exquisite  as  they 
i  of  themselves,  yet  (even  in  their  own  mercenary 
a  creature  unlettered,  who  serveth  the  passions,  or 
th  to  the  pleasures,  of  such  vain,  braggart,  puft  no- 
shall  with  those  patrons  be  much  mure  inward,  and 
n  much  higher  rewarded. — Scxibl. 

eudent  alii  spirantia  mollius  arot 

do  equidem,  vivos  dueeni  de  marmore  vultus,  ^e, 

regert  imperlo  populos^  Romane^  memento, 

*  tibi  erunt  artes 

e  old  way  of  making  thunder  and  mustard  were  the 
but  since,  it  is  more  advantageously  performed  by 
8  of  wood  with  stops  in  them.  Whether  Mr.  Dennis 
e  inventor  of  that  improvement,  I  know  not ;  but 
iftain  that  being  once  at  a  tragedy  of  a  new  author. 
Into  a  great  passion  at  hearing  some,  and  cried, 
ath  !  that  is  my  thunder." 

neehanicai  nelp  to  the  pathetic,  not  onaseful  to  the 
a  wrf  ten  if  tragedy. 


Improve  we  these.     Three  cat-calls'  be  the  bribe 
Of  him,  whose  chattering  shames  the  monkey  tribe; 
And  his  this  drum,  whone  hoarse  heroic  base 
Drowns  the  loud  clarion  of  the  braying  ass. 

Now  thousand  tongues  are  heard  in  one  loud  din  ; 
The  monkey >mimic8  rush  discordant  in ; 
'Twas  chattering,  grinning, mouthing,  jabbering  ally 
And  noise  and  Norton  >,  brangling  and  Breval^ 
Dennis  and  dissonance,  and  captious  art, 
And  snip-snap  short,  and  interruption  smart. 
And  demonstration  thin,  and  theses  tliick, 
And  major,  minor,  and  conclusion  quick. 
Hold  (cried  the  Queen)  a  cat-call  each  shall  win*  | 
Equal  your  merits !  equal  is  your  din ! 
But  that  this  well-disputed  game  may  end, 
Sound  forth  my  brayers,  and  the  welkin  rend. 

As  when  the  long-ear*d  milky  mothers  wait*® 
At  some  sick  miser's  triple-bolted  gate, 
For  their  defrauded,  absent  foals  they  make 
A  moan  so  loud,  that  all  the  guild  awake  ; 
Sore  sighs  sir  Gilbert,  starting  at  the  bray. 
From  dreams  of  millions,  and  three  groats  to  pay* 
So  swells  each  windpipe ;  ass  intones  to  ass. 
Harmonic  twang !  of  leather,  hoi*n,  and  brass ; 
Such  as  from  labouring  lungs  the  enthusiast  blows. 
High  sound,  attemper'd  to  the  vocal  nose ; 
Or  such  as  bellow  from  the  deep  divine ;     [thine. 
There  Webster !  peal'd  thy  voice,  and  Whitfield*^  I 
But  far  o*er  all,  sonorous  Blackmore's  strain ; 
Walls,  steeples,  skies,  bray  back  to  him  again  1*. 
In  Tot'nam  fields,  the  brethren,  with  amaze. 
Prick  all  their  ears  up,  and  forget  to  graze  '^ ; 

^  Certain  musical  instrum»its  used  by  one  sort  of  oriticf 
to  confound  the  poets  of  the  theatre. 

•  See  ver.  417— J.  Durant  Breval,  author  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary book  of  travels,  and  some  poems.  Bee  before^ 
note  on  ver.  126. 

•  yon  nostrum  inter  vos  tantas  componere  lites, 
Et  vitula  tu  dignus,  et  hie « — Vmo.  EcL  iiL 

to  A  simile  with  a  long  tail,  in  the  manner  of  Homer. 

It  The  one  the  writer  of  a  news-paper  called  the  Weekly 
Miscellany,  the  other  a  field-preach  cr.  This  thought  the 
only  means  of  advancing  Christianity  was  by  the  new- 
birth  of  religious  madness ;  tliat  by  the  old  death  of  fire 
and  faggot:  and  therefore  they  agreed  In  this,  though 
in  no  other  earthly  thing,  to  abuse  all  the  sober  clergy. 
From  the  small  success  of  these  two  extraordinary  per- 
sons, we  may  learn  how  little  hurtful  bigotry  mi  eHthu- 
siasm  are,  while  the  civil  magistrate  prudently  forbears 
to  lend  his  power  to  the  one,  in  ordef  to  the  employing  It 
against  the  other. 

IS  A  figure  of  speech  taken  from  Virgil : 

Et  vox  assensu  nemorum  ingeminata  remugiU — Otorg,  UL 

Jle  hears  his  numerous  herdt  low  o*er  the  plain. 

While  neighbouring  hills  low  back  to  them  again, — CowLSV. 

The  poet  here  celebrated,  Sir  R.  B.,  delighted  much  in  the 
word  Ifray,  which  he  endeavoured  to  ennoble  by  applying 
it  to  the  sound  of  armour,  war,  S[C.  In  imitation  of  him, 
and  strengthened  by  his  authority,  our  author  has  hen 
admitted  it  into  heroic  poetry. 

Jmmemor  herltarum  quos  est  mirata  Juvenea. 

ViRO.  Ea.  vUI. 

IS  The  progress  of  the  sound  from  place  to  place,  and  the 
scenery  hero  of  the  N>rdering  regions,  Tottenham-fields, 
Chancery-lane,  the  Thames,  Westminster-hall,  and  Hun- 
gorford-stairs,  are  imitated  from  Virgil,  Mm,  viL  on  tte 
sounding  the  horn  of  Alecto : 

Audiit  et  Trivia  longe  laeus,  audiit  amnU 
Sulphur  ea  Nar  albus  aqua,fimtesque  VeUmi,  ^ 
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Loni:  ainnoory-lnne  retentive  rolls  the  Bound', 
And  courtB  to  couria  return  it  round  and  round; 
]    Thames  BafU  il  tlience  to  Rufus'  roariBg  holl, 
j    And  HuDgL-rTord  rc-eclioeii  havX  for  bawl. 
I    All  hnil  him  Yietor  in  bath  gifts  of  bode, 
j    Who  BiDgB  BO  loudly,  snd  who  tonga  so  Tang*. 
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J  CAnnol  be  dcTeiided 


hull  ccuol  ■  lang  time  liafans  Piince  Arthur  a 
witWIal  machine*  In  Priorn  Artlmr  muiilTtrablo,  m  wi 


This  Inboiir  paal,  hy  Bridewell  all  dacend, 
(Aa  momini;  yrvyer.  and  flagellalion  end)» 
To  wliere  Fleel-ditch  witli  disemboguinK  rIkiudi 
Rollii  the  large  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  Tbanua, 
The  king  of  dykes  *  I  than  whom  no  sluice  oT  mud 
With  deeper  sable  biota  the  silver  Hood. 
"  Here  strip,  my  ebildren  l  here  at  onee  leap  in, 
Hereprovo  who  best  can  dash  thro'  thick  andtbiu. 
And  who  the  most  in  love  of  dirt  excel, 
Or  dark  dexterity  of  groping  well ». 
Who  flin'^  mont  filth,  and  wide  noUates  around 
The  Btreum,  be  his  the  Weekly  Jourtude  bound*, 
A  pig  of  lead  to  liim  who  dives  iJie  best ; 
A  peek  of  coala  a-pleee  shall  glad  the  rest  I." 
In  naked  majesty  Oldmixon  stands^. 
And,  Uilo-likc,  sutvcjb  hia  anna  anil  handi  i 


onl]' hunun.  but  dtvlns  imlmliUtlr. 
n  are  Buffbnble,  (hit  Ei  11  the;  tasTe  i 
icebuMUIr.  Uioi  II  fallow!  nf  neeCHlI 


partial  clertynian  U 


In  the  momlnf .  aflff 


proper  bolli  lo  Ibc  prriani  and  Iho  i«m  of  hii  poem,  ■*!* 
ii»}i>r'(  dajr.    The  finl  bnnk  psHed  In  Itial  *Fji;tl 

proceed    by   Utidewcll   t/>ward  Flect-dlLch,  and  Utdf 
thnugli  Ludgale  la  Did  cttj,  and  the  lompta  of  Uu 


I.  Key.'  p. 

'  are  very  well  dnne  -  nllh  thai 
n  hl>  Una  of  I^ietg,  voL  li  p.  SB, 
Crlllclun,  and  the  Arts  nt  Idfia  ad    i 

wuspcrverterafhlitiiiT.IntlialscaB    I 
LuarU,infoUo.andblsCntial  HM«r 
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{hing,  thus,  **  And  am  I  now  three-score  t 
,  ye  gods !  should  two  and  two  make  four '  t " 
,  and  climb*d  a  stranded  lighter's  height, 
the  black  abyss,  and  plungenl  down-right, 
ior's  judgment  all  the  crowd  admire, 
t  to  sink  the  deeper,  rose  the  higher. 
Smedley  dived;  slow  circles  dimpled  o'er' 
Jcing  mud,  that  closed,  and  oped  no  more. 
,  all  sigh,  and  call  on  Smedley  lost' ; 
' !  in  vain  resounds  thro'  all  the  coast. 
*  essay'd  4 ;  scarce  vanished  out  of  sight, 
rs  up  instant,  and  returns  to  light : 
B  no  token  of  the  sabler  streams, 
unts  far  off  among  the  swans  of  Thames  8. 
to  the  bottom,  see  Concancn  creep  \ 
long-winded,  native  of  the  deep : 

id,  two  volumes  octavo.  Being  employed  by 
ennet  in  publiBblnff  the  hiBtoriona  in  bis  coUec- 
aUdfied  Daniel's  Chronicle  in  numberleas  places, 
rery  man,  in  the  pivface  to  the  first  of  these  books, 
a  particular /act  to  charge  three  eminent  persons 
ng  the  Lord  Clarendon's  History ;  which  fact  has 
rored  by  Dr.  Atterbury,  late  bishop  of  Rochester, 
only  sunrivor  of  them ;  and  the  particular  part 
ded  to  be  falsified,  produced  since,  after  almost 
ars,  in  that  noble  author's  orijdnal  mannscript. 
11  his  life  a  virulent  party  writer  for  hire,  and 
his  reward  in  a  small  place,  which  he  enjoyed 
tth. 
lere  likened  to  Milo,  in  allusion  to  that  verae  of 

FUtque  Milon  senior,  cum  tpcctat  inanes 
ereuleit  similes,  JIuidos  pendere  lacrrtas  j 
th  regard  to  his  age,  or  because  he  was  unduno  Ay 
pull  to  pieces  an  ook  that  was  too  strong  for  him. 

Remember  Milo's  *n<f , 

ged  in  <Aa(  timber  which  he  strove  to  rend. 

Lord  Robc. 
reamnably  doth  this  ancient  critic  complain: 
loubt  it  was  a  fault  in  the  constitution  of  things. 
'orldt  as  a  great  writer  saith,  beinp  given  to  man 
>jeet  qf  disputation^  he  might  think  himself 
rith  a  penurious  gift,  were  any  thing  made  cer- 
nce  those  superior  masters  of  wisdom,  the  seep- 
.eademics,  reasonably  conclude  that  two  and  tvoo 
Hce/our. — Scribl. 

need  not  go  so  far,  to  remark  what  the  poet  prin- 
tended,  the  absurdity  of  complaining  of  old  age, 
ut  necessarily  happen,  as  long  as  wo  are  indulged 
lires  of  adding  <ine  year  to  another. 

»ersnn  here  mentioned,  an  Irishman,  was  author 
sher  of  many  scurrilous  pieces,  a  weekly  Whito- 
nal,  in  the  year  1722,  in  the  name  of  Sir  James 
nd  particularly  whole  volumes  of  Billingsgate 
r.  Swift  and  Mr.  Pope,  called  Gulliveriana  and 
iana,  printed  in  octavo,  1728. 
'  Alcides  wept  in  vain/or  Hylas  lost, 
plas  I  in  vain,  resounds  thro'  all  the  coast. 
Lord  Roscom.  Translat  of  Virgil's  6th  EcL 

itleman  of  genius  and  spirit,  who  was  secretly 

some  papers  of  this  kind,  on  whom  our  poet  be- 

anegyric  instead  of  a  satire,  as  deserving  to  be 

iployed  than  in  party-quarrels  and  personal  in- 

I  first  edit  it  followed  thus : — 

u"  worse  unhappy  D  ■        r  succeeds : 

e  searched  for  coral,  but  he  gathered  weeds. 

lew  Concanen,  an  Irishman,  bred  to  the  law. 
[one  of  his  brethren,  in  enmity  to  Swift),  in  his 
phosisof  Scriblcrus,  p.  7,  accuses  him  of  "having 
if  what  he  had  not  written,  but  others  had  revised 
»  for  him."  He  was  author  of  several  dull  and 
-rilitlcs  in  the  British  and  London  Journals,  and 
r  oallsd  tha  Speculatist.    In  a  pamphlet  called  a 


If  perseverance  gain  the  diver's  prize  % 

Not  everlasting  Blackmore  this  denies  : 

No  noise,  no  stir,  no  motion  canst  thou  make, 

The  unconscious  stream  sleeps  o'er  thee  like  a  lake. 

Next  plunged  a  feeble,  but  a  desperate  pack. 
With  each  a  sickly  brother  at  liis  back : 
Sons  of  a  day  !  just  buoyant  on  the  flood  *, 
Then  number'd  with  the  pujipies  in  the  mud. 
Ask  ye  their  names !  I  could  as  soon  disclose 
The  names  of  these  blind  puppies  as  of  those. 
Fast  by,  like  Niobe  (her  children  gone)  9 
Sits  Mother  Osborne,  stupified  to  stone  I  *® 
And  monumental  brass  this  record  bears, 
"  These  are, — ah  no !  these  were,  the  Gazetteers'  M  " 

Supplement  to  the  Profund,  he  dealt  very  unfairly  with 
our  poet,  not  only  frequently  imputing  to  him  Mr.  Broome's 
verses  (for  which  ho  might  indeed  seem  in  some  degree 
accountable,  having  corrected  what  that  gentleman  did) 
but  those  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  others.  To 
this  rare  piece,  somebody  humorously  caused  him  to 
take  for  his  motto,  De  prq/undis  elamavi.  Ho  was  since 
a  hired  scribbler  in  the  Daily  Courant,  where  he  poured 
forth  much  Billingsgate  against  the  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and 
others:  after  which  this  man  was  surprisingly  promoted 
to  adniinisterjusticeandlaw  in  Jamaica. 

7  Nee  bonus  Eurptionpralato  invidit  honori,  S^c.  Vnto.  Xn, 

*  These  were  daily  papers,  a  number  of  which,  to  leaaen 
the  expense,  were  printed  one  on  the  back  of  another. 

*  See  the  story  in  Ovid,  Met.  vii.  where  the  miverable 
petrifaction  of  this  old  lady  is  pathetically  d(»oribed. 

1^  A  name  assumed  by  the  eldest  and  gravest  of  these 
writers,  who  at  last  being  ashamed  of  his  pupils,  gave  his 
paper  over,  and  in  his  age  remained  silent. 

II  We  ought  not  to  suppress  that  a  modem  critic  here 
taxcth  the  poet  with  an  anachronism,  aflirming  these 
Gazetteers  not  to  have  lived  within  the  time  of  his  poem, 
and  challenging  us  to  produce  any  such  paper  of  that  date. 
But  we  may  with  equal  assurance  assert  these  Gazetteers 
not  to  have  lived  since,  and  challenge  all  the  learned 
world  to  produce  one  such  paper  at  this  day.  Surely 
therefore,  where  the  point  is  so  (ibscure,  our  author  ought 
not  to  be  censured  too  rashly. — Scribl. 

Notwithstanding  this  affected  ignorance  of  the  good 
Scriblerus,  the  Dailv  Gazetteer  was  a  title  given  very 
properly  to  certain  papers,  each  of  which  lasted  but  a  day. 
Into  this,  as  a  common  sink,  was  received  all  the  trash, 
which  had  been  before  dispersed  in  several  Journals,  and 
circuhited  at  the  public  expense  of  the  nation.  The 
authors  were  the  same  obscure  men ;  though  sometimes 
relieved  by  occasional  essnys  from  staU^smon,  courtiers, 
bishops,  deans,  and  doctors.  The  meaner  sort  were  re- 
warded with  money ;  others  with  places  or  benefices,  from 
a  hundred  to  a  thousand  a-ycar.  It  appears  from  the 
Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  for  enquiring  into  the  con- 
duct of  R  Earl  of  O.  '•  That  no  Itss  than^/?y  thousand 
seventy-seven  pounds,  eighteen  shillings,  were  paid  to 
authors  and  printers  of  newspHpors,  such  as  Free-Britons, 
Daily-Courants,  Corn-Cutter's  journals,  Gaaetteers,  and 
other  political  papers,  between  Feb.  10.  1731,  and  Fob.  10, 
1741."  Which  shows  the  benevolence  of  one  minister  to 
have  expended,  for  the  cu'rcnt  dulness  of  ten  years  in 
Britain,  double  the  sum  which  gained  Louis  XIV.  so 
much  honour,  in  anntuil  pensions  to  learned  men  all  over 
Europe.  In  which,  and  in  a  much  longer  time,  not  a  pcn> 
sion  at  conrt,  nor  preferment  in  the  church  or  universities, 
of  any  consideration,  was  best«>wed  on  any  man  distin- 
guished  for  his  learning  separately  from  party-merit,  or 
pamphlet  writing. 

It  is  worth  a  reflection,  that  of  all  the  panegyrics  be- 
>towed  by  these  writers  on  this  grrait  minister,  not  one  is 
ut  thisHtay  extant  or  remembered  :  nor  even  so  much 
crwlit  done  to  his  pergonal  character  by  all  they  have 
written,  as  by  one  short  occasional  compliment  of  oor 
I  author:— 
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Not  BO  bold  Anudl ;  with  a  weight  of  akull^ 
Furious  he  dives,  precipitately  dull. 
Whirlpools  and  storms  his  circling  arm  inyest  *, 
With  all  the  might  of  gravitation  blest. 
No  crab  more  active  in  the  dirty  dance, 
Downward  to  climb,  and  backward  to  advanoe. 
He  brings  up  half  the  bottom  on  his  head. 
And  loudly  claims  the  journals  and  the  lead. 

The  plunging  prelate,  and  his  ponderous  grace, 
With  holy  envy  gave  one  layman  place. 
When  lo !  a  burst  of  thunder  shook  the  flood. 
Slow  rose  a  form,  in  majesty  of  mud ; 
Shaking  the  horrors  of  his  sable  brows, 
And  each  ferocious  feature  grim  with  ooze. 
Greater  he  looks,  and  more  than  mortal  staru* : 
Then  thus  the  wonders  of  the  deep  declares. 

First  he  relates,  how  sinking  to  the  chin, 
Smit  with  his  mien,  the  mud-nymphs  suck'd  him  in: 
How  young  Lutctia,  softer  than  the  down, 
Nigriua  black,  and  Merdamante  brown. 
Vied  for  his  love  in  jetty  bowers  below, 
As  Hylas  fair^  was  ravish'd  long  ago. 
Then  sung,  how  shown  him  by  the  nut-brown  maids 
A  branch  of  Styx  4  here  rises  from  the  shades, 

tifen  him  J  havt,  hut  in  his  happier  hour 
0/ social  pleasure,  ill  exchanged  for  power! 
Seen  him,  uncumber^d  hp  the  venal  tribe » 
Smile  without  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe. 

1  William  Amall,  bred  an  attorney,  waa  a  perfect 
genius  in  this  sort  of  work.  He  began  imder  twenty, 
with  furious  party-papers ;  then  succeeded  Gmcanen  in 
the  British  JnumaL  At  the  first  publication  of  the  Dan- 
clad,  he  prevailed  on  the  author  not  to  give  him  his  dn« 
place  in  it,  by  a  letter  proft^sing  his  detestation  of  tuch 
practices  as  his  predecessor's.  But  since,  by  the  most  un- 
exampled insolence,  and  personal  abuse  of  several  great 
men,  the  poet's  particular  friends,  he  most  amply  deserved 
a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Infamy:  witness  a  paper,  called 
the  Free  Briton,  a  dedication  intituled  To  the  Oenuino 
Blunderer,  1732,  and  many  others.  He  writ  for  hire,  and 
valued  himself  upon  it;  not  indeed  without  cause,  it 
appearing  by  the  aforesaid  Report,  that  he  received  **for 
Free  Britons,  and  other  writings,  in  the  space  of  Jbur 
Ifears,  no  less  than  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety 
seven  pounds,  six  thillingt  and  eightpence,  out  of  the 
Treasury." 

•  Virg.  JEn.  vL  of  the  Sibyl : 

majorque  videri. 

Nee  mortale  sonans-— 

•  Who  vras  ravished  by  the  water-nymphs  and  drawn 
Into  the  river.  The  stury  is  told  at  largo  by  Valerius 
Flaccus,  lib.  a   Argon.    See  Virgil,  Eel.  vL 

4  OT  T*  ofup*  Ifitprhv  TiTapiiffiov  (fr/  ivifuovrOj 
*'Of  fit*  ii  lirivuhv  vpoUi  KoKXl^Poov  08<vp, 
065*  ty€  IlTji'ei^  avixfiiayerat  apytfpoBlinf^ 
'AAA<£  t«  fuv  KoB&irtpBfy  ivi^^iu  liihr*  K\aiOP» 
*OpKOV  jhp  Heiyov  Hrvyhs  SJiarSs  i<mv  dkirofi^d^, 

HoMJCR,  II.  ii.  Catal. 

Of  the  land  of  dreams  in  the  same  region,  he  makes 
mention,  Odyss.  xxiv.  See  also  Lucian's  True  History. 
Lethe  and  the  Land  of  Dreams  allegorically  represent  the 
itupt/action  and  visionary  madness  of  poets,  equally  dull 
and  extravagant  Of  Alphaeus's  waters  gliding  secretly 
under  the  sea  of  Pisa,  to  mix  with  those  of  Arethuae  In 
Sicily,  see  Moschus,  Idyll,  viii.    Virg.  Eel.  x. 

Sic  tibit  eumfluctus  sutler  labere  Sicanos, 
Doris  amara  suam  non  inlermisceat  undam. 

And  again,  JEn.  3. 

Alphce^tm,  /ama  est,  hue  Elidis  amnem 

Oeciiltas  effisse  vias,  subter  mare,  qui  nunc 
On,  Arethusa,  tuo,  Siculis  cor\/Unditur  undis. 


That  tinctured  as  it  runs  with  Lethe's  Btream% 
And  wafting  vapours  from  the  land  of  dreams, 

iAs  under  seas  Alphseus'  secret  sluice 
iears  Pisa's  offerings  to  his  Arethuse^ 
Pours  into  Thames :  and  hence  the  mmgled  wave 
Intoxicates  the  pert,  and  kills  the  grave : 
Here  brisker  vapours  o'er  the  Temple  creep, 
There,  all  from  Paul's  to  Aldgate  drink  and  sleep. 
Thence  to  the  banks  where  reverend  bards  repose!^ 
They  led  him  soft ;  each  reverend  bard  arose ; 
And  Milboum^  chief,  deputed  by  the  rest. 
Gave  him  the  cassock,  surcingle,  and  vest. 
**  Receive  (he  said)  these  robes  which  once  were 
Dulneas  is  sacred  in  a  sound  divine."  [mine, 

He  ceased,  and  spread  the  robe ;  the  crowd  confeai 
The  reverend  flamcn  in  his  lengthen'd  dress. 
Around  him  wide  a  sable  army  stand?, 
A  low-bom,  cell-bred,  selfish,  servile  band. 
Prompt  or  to  guard  or  stab,  to  saint  or  damn, 
Heaven's  Swiss,  who  fight  for  any  god,  or  man. 
Thro'  Lud's  famed  gates*,  along  the  well-known 
Fleet 
Rolls  the  black  troop,  and  overshades  the  street, 
'Till  showers  of  sermons,  characters,  essays, 
In  circling  fleeces  whiten  all  the  ways : 
So  clouds,  replenish 'd  from  some  bog  below, 
Mount  in  dark  volumes,  and  descend  in  snow. 
Here  stopp'd  the  goddess ;  and  in  pomp  proclaims 
A  gentler  exercise  to  close  the  games. 

^  Ye  critics !  in  whose  heads,  as  equal  scales, 
I  weigh  what  author's  heaviness  prevails; 

ft  Turn  canit  errantem  Permessi  adjtumina  Cfalktm, 
Utque  viro  Phabi  chortu  atsurrexerit  omnis: 
Ut  Linus  hae  iUi  divino  carmine  pastor, 
Floribus  atque  apio  crims  omatus  amaro, 
Dixerit,  Hos  tibi  dant  ealamos,  en  accipe,  Mus€i, 
Ascrcto  quos  ante  seni ^c. 

*  Luke  Milboum,  a  clergyman,  the  fairest  of  critics; 
who,  when  he  wrote  against  Mr.  Drydon'a  Virgil,  did  him 
Justice  in  printing  at  the  same  time  his  own  trainslatioiis 
of  him,  which  were  intolerable.  His  manner  of  writing 
has  a  great  resemblance  with  that  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Dunciad  against  our  author,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
parallel  of  Mr.  Dryden  and  him.    Append. 

V  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  aattre  in  these  lines  wfll  be 
understood  in  the  confined  sense  in  which  th^  author 
meant  it,  of  such  only  of  the  clergy,  who,  though  solemnly 
engaged  in  the  service  of  religion,  dedicate  themselves  for 
venal  and  corrupt  ends  to  that  of  ministers  or  faotioiu: 
and  though  educated  under  an  entire  ignorance  of  tiM 
world,  aspire  to  interfere  in  the  government  of  it,  and, 
consequently,  to  disturb  and  disorder  it ;  in  which  they 
fall  short  only  of  their  predecessors,  when  invested  with  a 
larger  share  of  power  and  authority,  which  they  employed 
indifferently  (as  is  liinted  at  in  the  lines  above)  either  in 
supporting  arbitrary  power,  or  in  exciting  rebelli(« ;  in 
canonizing  the  vices  of  tjrrants,  or  in  blaekaiing  the 
virtues  of  patriots;  in  corrupting  religion  by  superstltloo, 
or  betraying  it  by  libertinism,  as  either  waa  thoui^t  bert 
to  serve  the  ends  of  policy,  or  flatter  the  follies  of  th« 
great. 

*  "  King  Lud  repairing  the  City,  called  It  after  his  own 
name.  Lud's  Town ;  the  strong  gate  which  he  boilt  in  the 
west  part  he  likewise,  for  his  own  honour,  named  Lad* 
gate.  In  the  year  I26U,  this  gate  was  beautified  with 
Images  of  Lud  and  other  kinga  Those  images,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  had  their  heads  smitten  off,  and 
were  otherwise  defaced  by  unadvised  folks.  Queen  Mary 
did  set  new  heads  upon  their  old  bodies  again.  The  iSth 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  same  gate  was  clean  taken  down, 
and  newly  and  beautifully  builded.  with  images  ei  Lud 
and  others,  as  afore."— £ltot0'#  Burvep  <if  London, 
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Which  most  conduce  to  soothe  the  soal  in  slumbers, 
My  H — ley's  periods,  or  my  Blackmore's  numbers ; 
Attend  the  trial  we  propose  to  make  : 
If  there  be  man,  who  o'er  such  works  can  wake. 
Sleep's  all-subduing  charms  who  dares  defy, 
And  boasts  Ulysses'  ear  with  Argus'  eye '  ; 
To  him  we  grant  our  amplest  powers  to  sit 
Judge  of  all  present,  past,  and  future  wit ; 
To  cavil,  censure,  dictate,  right  or  wrong, 
Full  and  eternal  privilege  of  tongue." 

Three  college  soplis,  and  three  pert  templars  came, 
The  same  their  talents,  and  their  tastes  the  same; 
£adi  prompt  to  query,  answer,  and  debate  ^, 
And  amit  with  love  of  poesy  and  prate  3. 
The  ponderous  books  two  gentle  readers  bring ; 
The  heroes  sit,  the  vulgar  form  a  ring^. 
The  chunoroos  crowd  is  hush'd  with  mugs  of  mum, 
Till  all  tuned  equal,  send  a  general  hum. 
Then  mount  the  clerks,  and  m  one  lazy  tone 
Through  the  long,  heavy,  painful  page  drawl  onS; 
Soft  creeping,  words  on  words,  the  sense  compose, 
At  every  line  they  stretch,  they  yawn,  they  dose. 
As  to  soft  gales  top-heavy  pines  bow  low 
Their  hea£,  and  lift  them  as  they  cease  to  blow : 
Thus  oft  they  rear,  and  oft  the  head  decline, 
As  breathe,  or  pause,  by  fits,  the  airs  divine. 
And  DOW  to  this  side,  now  to  that  they  nod. 
As  vene,  or  prose,  infuse  the  drowsy  god. 
Thrice  Budgel  aim'd  to  speak,  but  thrice  supprest* 
By  potent  Arthur,  knock'd  his  chin  and  breast 
Toland  and  Tindal,  prompt  at  priests  to  jeer^. 
Yet  silent  bow'd  to  Christ's  No  kingdom  here*. 
Who  sate  the  nearest,  by  the  words  o'ercome. 
Slept  first ;  the  distant  nodded  to  the  hum.     [lies 
Then  down  are  roU'd  the  books ;  stretch'd  o'er 'em 
Each  gentle  clerk,  and  muttering  seals  his  eyes. 
As  wlutt  a  Dutchman  plumps  into  the  lakes*. 
One  circle  first,  and  then  a  second  makes ; 

>  Bee  Horn.  Odyis.  xU.    Ovid,  Met  i. 

*  AmbeJUfrentes  <etatUms,  Arcade*  ambOt 

Bt  eertan  parett  et  respondert  parali.>—Ymo.  Eel.  vi. 

s  Smit  %tith  the  love  nfsaered  song Milton. 

*  Comaedire  dueeMt  et  vulgi  itw%U  corona. — Ovid.  Met.  xiiL 

*  **  All  theM  lines  very  well  imitate  the  alow  drowsinefla 
vllh  which  they  proceed.  It  is  impossible  to  any  one, 
who  has  a  poetical  ear,  to  read  them  without  perceiving 
Ihs  heaviness  that  lags  in  the  verse,  to  imitate  the  action 
it  iTesfrihss  The  simile  of  the  pines  is  very  Just  and  well 
adapted  to  the  sattjeot ;  **  says  an  enemy,  in  his  Essay  on 
lheDunciad,p.21. 

*  Fsanoiis  for  his  speeches  on  many  occasions  about  the 
Booth  Bea  scheme.  &c.  *'  lie  is  a  very  ingenious  gentle- 
moB*  and  hath  written  some  excellent  epilogues  to  plays, 
and  erne  tmeM  piece  on  love,  which  is  very  pretty."  Jacob, 
Lives  of  Poets,  voL  IL  p.  S89i  But  this  gentleman  since 
■■ido  hinooelf  much  more  eminent,  and  personally  well- 
kaowa  to  the  greatest  statesmen  of  all  parties,  as  well  as 
Is  an  die  eoofts  of  law  in  this  nation. 

V  Two  persons,  not  so  happy  as  to  be  obscure,  who  writ 
the  r^igion  of  their  country.    In  the  first  edition 


CoUine  and  Tindalf  prompt  at  prieets  to  jeer, 

*  Thia  is  said  by  Curl,  Key  to  Dune,  to  allude  to  a 
aerawa  of  a  reverend  bi«hop. 

*  U  ia  a  common  and  foolish  mistake,  that  a  ludicrous 
parody  of  a  grave  and  celebrated  pasaage  is  a  ridicule  of 
flttt  XMoaafo  Tho  reader  therefore,  if  he  Hill,  may  call 
this  a  parody  of  tho  author's  own  similitude  in  the  Essay 

l,^p.iT. 

A$  the  emeM  pebble^  ^c. 


What  Dulness  dropp'd  among  her  sons  imprest 
Like  motion  from  one  circle  to  the  rest ; 
So  from  the  mid-most  the  nutation  spreads 
Round  and  more  round,  o'er  all  the  sea  of  heads.^* 
At  last  Centlivre  "  felt  her  voice  to  fail, 
Mottcux  himself  unfinLsh'd  left  his  tale, 
Boyer  the  state,  and  Law  the  stage  gave  o'er,^ 
Morgan  '^  and  Mandevil  '^  could  prate  no  more ; 

but  will  any  body  therefore  suspect  the  one  to  be  a  ridi- 
cule of  the  other  ?  A  ridicule  indeed  there  is  in  everj 
parody;  but  when  the  image  is  transferred  from  ooa 
subject  to  another,  and  tho  subject  is  not  a  poem  bur- 
lesqued  (which  Scriblerus  hopes  the  reader  will  distinguish 
from  a  burlesque  poem)  there  the  ridicule  falls  not  on  the 
thing  imitated,  but  imitating.    Thus,  for  instance,  when 

Old  Edward's  armour  beams  on  Cibber's  breast, 

it  is,  without  doubt,  an  object  ridiculous  enough.  But  I 
think  it  falls  neither  on  old  King  Edward,  nor  his  armour, 
but  on  his  armour-bearer  only.  Let  this  be  said  to  explain 
our  author's  parodies,  (a  figure  that  has  always  a  good 
effect  in  a  mock  epic  poem)  either  from  profane  or  saored 
writers. 

10  A  waving  sea  af  heads  was  round  me  spread. 
And  still  fresh  streams  the  gazing  deluge/ed,— Black.  Job, 

11  Mrs.  Susanna  C^itlivre,  wife  to  Mr.  Centlivre,  Yeoman 
of  the  Mouth  to  his  Majesty.  She  writ  many  plays,  and 
a  song  (says  Mr.  Jacob,  vol.  i.  p.  32,)  before  she  was  seven 
years  old.  She  also  writ  a  ballad  against  Mr.  Pope^ 
Homer,  before  he  began  it. 

1*  In  the  first  edition  it  was, 
T — s  and  T the  church  and  state  gave  (fear. 


Nor  •  •  •  Ulked,  nor  8- 


whisper'd  more. 


A.  Boyer,  a  voluminous  compiler  of  annals,  political 
collections,  dec.— William,  Law  A.M.  wrote  with  great  seal 
against  the  stage;  Mr.  Dennis  answered  with  as  great: 
their  books  were  printed  in  172&  Mr.  Law  affirmed,  that 
*'  the  playhouse  is  the  temple  of  the  devil ;  the  peculiar 
pleasure  of  the  devil ;  where  all  they  who  go,  yield  to  the 
devil ;  where  all  the  laughter  is  a  laughter  among  devils, 
and  all  who  arc  there  are  hearing  music  in  the  very  porch 
of  hell."  To  which  Mr.  Dennis  replied  that  •*  There  is 
every  Jot  as  much  difierence  between  a  true  play,  and  one 
made  by  a  poetaster,  as  between  two  religious  books,  the 
Bible  and  the  Alcoran."  Then  he  demonstrates  that "  All 
those  who  had  written  against  tho  stage  vrere  Jacobites  and 
non-jurors ;  and  did  it  always  at  a  time  when  something 
was  to  be  done  for  the  Pretender.  Mr.  Collier  published 
his  Short  View  when  France  declared  for  the  Chevalier;  and 
his  Dissuasive,  Just  at  the  great  storm,  when  the  devasta- 
tion which  that  hurricane  wrought,  had  amazed  and  as> 
tonished  the  minds  of  men,  and  made  them  obnoxious  to 
melancholy  and  desponding  thoughts.  Mr.  Law  took  the 
opportunity  to  attack  tho  stage  upon  the  groat  prepara- 
tions he  heard  were  making  abroad,  and  which  the  Jaco- 
bites flattered  themselves  were  designed  in  their  favour. 
And  as  for  Mr.  Bedford's  Serious  Remonstrance,  though  I 
know  nothing  of  the  time  of  publibhing  it,  yet  I  dare  to  lay 
odds  it  was  either  upon  the  Duke  d'Aumont's  being  at 
Somerset-house,  or  upon  the  late  rebellion."  Dxnnis,  Stage 
defended  against  Mr.  Law,  p.  ult 

13  A  writer  against  religion,  distinguished  no  otherwiso 
from  the  rabble  of  his  tribe  than  by  the  pompousness  of 
his  title ;  for  having  stolen  his  morality  from  Tindal,  and 
his  philosophy  from  Spinoza,  he  calls  himself,  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  England,  a  moral  philosopher. 

1*  This  writer,  who  prided  himself  as  much  in  the  repu- 
tation of  an  immoral  philosopher,  was  anthor  of  a  famous 
book  called  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  which  may  seem  writt«m 
to  prove,  that  moral  virtue  is  the  invention  of  knaves,  and 
christian  virtue  the  imposition  of  fools ;  and  that  vice  is 
necessary,  and  alone  sufficient  to  render  sooiutyflourishinf 
and  happy. 
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Norton,'  from  Dnnrcl  and  OBtram  iiprunp, 
Blew'd  with  hiafntlipr'sfronl.iindraorhtr's  tongue. 
Hung  luli^iil  down  hia  ncvcr-bluiliiiig  head; 


And  Birctch'd  on  bulkit,  u  uiiul,  pooU  Iny. 
Why  sliould  I  BDg  what  lurda  the  niglitly  muBB 
Did  alumbrring  tibIc,  and  convey  to  utowa ; 
Wlio  prouder  nurch'd,  with  magutrBlea  in  ntate, 
To  Bonie  hmed  round-huose'  ever  upi.-n  goto  1 
How  Henivy  lay  itupiml  bmide  a  sink, 
And  to  mere  iniirtals  (eem'd  a  priutt  in  drink:' 
While  olhen,  tiniely,  to  the  neij-hbouring  Fleet* 
(Haunt  of  dm  mu»oa)  niada  llimr  aafo  retreat. 


BOOK  THE  TIMR 


Al\fT  (he  other  peiv>nB  are  dh 


tmcA  In  thMr  propv  ptkeea 
lithe  kini  to  her  Icmpla, 
rwlth  hbhadon  her  Up; 

pnijcvlfln>  poueiciUkB,  Ina- 
LliF  iull  an  dipped  by  Ba- 


wDDdmat  UteplBO 
IB  dEstioed  to  pvrfivir 

Implrv  Df  IhilDFifl.  tl 


en  Uie  prMmit.ud  lutlr 
\t  (he  world  (nuerci 


in  her  (cmplo'e  lost  recess  inclosed. 

Oil  Dulneas'  lap  llic  anointed  head  repoMd. 

"'   k  etoBo  Bhe  curtains  round  with  vapoim  blof^ 

son  beaprinklea  with  Cinunerian  dew. 
n  rapturea  high  Ihe  seat  of  sense  o'eifliiw 
Which  nnly  heade  refined  from  reaaon  knowl 
Hence,  from  the  Blrawwiiere  Bedlam's  prophet  nodti 
lie  hears  loud  oracles,  aiid  talks  with  KDils": 

X  the  fool's  paradise,  the  Mateaman'a  uhemti 

air-biiilt  caalle,  and  the  golden  dream. 
The  maid's  romantic  wish,  tlie  chemibl'a  fliroe, 
And  poet's  vision  of  eternal  hme. 

And  now,  on  fancy's  easy  wine  eonvey'd. 
The  kins  descending,  vieH's  tlie  Elysian  shade. 
A  slip-shod  sibyl7  led  hia  alepa  along. 
In  lofly  madness  meditating  eong! 
Her  tresses  staring  from  poetic  dreama, 
And  never  wash'd,  but  in  Caslalia's  streams. 
~      or',  their  better  Charon,  lends  an  oar,  [mart) 

e  swan  of  Thames,  though  now  he  Nn|     " 


mended  ntlrv  on  the  praont  afiB.  donbcle 
more  ni1l^hU?ned.  and  nit<rea1»iiDdiD|iwi 
lnilivlnllr.pilllllei.iui~ 


,  Mjlng  thnl  <l  all  paat  (famfk 


j((erl)r  lurprtiinit  and  un 
liLI  Uier  (re  aiplslned  b 
it^Q  nnw  eommendaf-    On 


'  TbliBllFtmryliieitremiilrJi 

■  the  poeticsl)  enlhuBlmsla  of  i 
appUcBtfnn  of  Jhait.  they  run  U1 


■\r  by  iipprarm 


t  only  the  pools  frtqiiendjf  iliaerlbe  s  liard  in 

iOti  Cam'ifaiT  bank  v*nr  CTIaHrrr  ley  tniplrnt. 
idthellkeibn(  an  emlnint  iwuii(  telle  lu.  (hit  "If 

tinea  latiue  up™  him  the  shajie  of  holy  men  on  purpoeo 
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^f  propitioQs  still  to  blockheads,  bows ; 

well  nods  the  poppy  on  his  brows  ^. 

►  dusky  vale'  where  Lethe  rolls, 

IS  sits  to  dip  poetic  souls 4, 

t  the  sense,  and  fit  it  for  a  skull 

roof,  impenetrably  dull : 

'hen  dipt,  away  they  wing  their  flight, 

own  and  Mears » unbar  the  gates  of  light  ^, 

lew  bodies,  and  in  calFs  array, 

be  world,  impatient  for  the  day. 

nd  millions  on  these  banks  he  yiews, 

;he  stars  of  night  %  or  morning  dews, 

IB  bees  o'er  vernal  blossoms  fly, 

M  eggs  at  Ward  in  Pillory  8. 

try  gentlemaii,  famouB  for  his  own  bad  poetry, 
nonizing  bad  poets,  as  may  be  seen  from  many 
of  Quarles  and  others  to  hira.  Some  of  these 
his  name,  Bmlowest  into  Benfvolut:  toTerify 
pent  his  whole  estate  upon  them. 

U  took  opium  for  many  years,  and  died  of  too 
t,  in  the  year  1692. 

Videt  JEneas  in  voile  reducta 

nemu* 

pu  demot  placidat  qui  pranatat  amnem,  Sfc. 
mm  innunurcB  genUty  Sfc.  Yiao.  JEn.  vi. 

waa  an  ancient  poet,  celebrated  by  Virgil  for 
use  as  Bays  by  our  author,  though  not  in  so 
xe  a  manner :  forheathenishly  it  is  divlared  by 
kvins,  that  he  ought  to  be  hated  and  detested 
works ;  qui  Bavium  non  odit ;  whereas  we  hare 
Hmalun  to  observe  our  poet's  great  good  nature 
Unett  through  the  whole  coiu^e  of  this  poem. 

SCRTBL. 

is  warmly  contends,  that  Bavius  was  no  incon- 
tthor :  nay,  that  **  He  and  Mevius  had  (even 
b's  days)  a  very  formidable  party  at  Rome,  who 
nn  much  superior  to  Virgil  and  Horace :  for 
[  cannot  believe  they  would  have  fixed  that 
id  upon  them,  if  they  had  not  been  coxcombs 
in  ordinary  credit."  Rem.  on  Pr.  Arthur,  part 
argument  which,  if  this  poem  should  last,  will 
the  honour  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Dunciad. 
lludfMi  to  the  story  of  Thetis  dipping  Achilles 
im  impenetrable : 

er  Anchltet  penitus  convaUe  virenti 

as  animas,  superumque  ad  lumen  ituras, 

bat ViRo.  ^n.  vL 

lers,  printers  for  any  body.— The  allegory  of  the 
dull  coming  forth  in  the  form  of  books,  dressed 
ftther,  and  being  let  abnmd  in  vast  numbers  by 
.  is  sufficiently  intelligible. 

listicb  of  Milton. 

tuUa  in  splvis  autumni  frigore  primo 
'adunt/oHot  aut  ad  terram  gurgite  ab  alto 
nulUr  glomerantur  aves,  Sfc,         Vino.  JEn.  tL 

ard,  of  Hackney,  Esq.,  Member  of  Parliament, 
Icted  of  forgery,  was  first  expelled  the  House, 
ntenced  to  the  pillory,  on  the  17th  of  February, 
Curl  (having  likewise  stood  there)  looks  upon 
I  of  nich  a  gentleman  in  a  satyr  as  a  pr^a<  act  of 
iey  to  the  Dune,  3rd  edit.  p.  16.  And  another 
nns  thus  upon  it.  Durgen.  8vo.  p.  1 1 ,  12.  •«  How 
i  it  of  Christian  charity  to  animate  the  raltble  to 
thf/  man  in  such  a  situation !  what  could  move 
us  to  mention  a  brave  svJTerer,  a  gallant  pri- 
sed to  the  view  of  all  mankind  !  It  was  laying 
ises,  it  was  committing  a  crime,  for  which  the 
cnt  not  to  punish  hira !  nay,  a  crime  which  man 
/nrgire,  or  time  efface!  Nothing  surely  could 
Ml  him  to  it  but  being  bribed  by  a  great  lady, 
om  this  bravo,  honest,  worthy  gentleman  was 
•  olTenoe  but  forgery,  proved  in  open  court) 
ident  this  verse  could  not  be  meant  of  him ;  it 
ious,  that  no  eigffs  were  thrown  at  that  gentle- 


Wondering  he  gazed :  when  lo !  a  sage  appears, 
By  his  broad  shoulders  known,  and  length  of  ears9. 
Known  by  the  band  and  suit  which  Settle'"  wore 
(His  only  suit)  for  twice  tliroe  years  before: 
All  as  the  vest,  appeared  the  wearer's  frame. 
Old  in  new  state,  another  vet  the  same. 
Bland  and  familiar  as  in  life,  begim 
Thus  the  great  father  to  the  greater  son. 

O  bom  to  see  what  none  can  see  awake  1 
Behold  the  wonders  of  the  oblivious  lake. 
Thou,  yet  unborn,  hast  touch'd  this  sacred  shore ; 
The  hand  of  Bavius  drench'd  thee  o'er  and  o'er. 
But  blind  to  former  as  to  future  fate, 
What  mortal  knows  his  pre-existent  state  1 
Who  knows  how  long  thy  transmigrating  soul 
Might  from  Boeotian  to  Boeotian  rolP' ! 
How  many  Dutchmen  she  vouchsafed  to  thrid  t 
How  many  stages  through  old  monks  she  rid  1 
And  all  who  since,  in  mild  benighted  days, 
Mix'd  the  owl's  ivy  with  the  poet's  bays'*. 


man.    Perhaps,  therefore,  it  might  be  intended  of  Mr. 
Edward  Ward  tlxe  poet,  when  he  stood  there. 

*  This  is  a  sophisticated  reading.  I  think  I  may  venture 
to  affirm  all  the  copyists  are  mistaken  here :  I  believe  I  may 
say  the  same  of  the  critics;  Dennis,  Oldmixon,  Welsted, 
have  passed  it  in  silence.  I  have  also  stumbled  at  it,  and 
wondered  how  an  error  so  manifest  could  escape  such  ac- 
curate persons.  I  dare  assert  it  proceeded  originally  from 
the  inadvertency  of  some  transcriber,  whose  head  run  on 
the  pillorp,  mentioned  two  lines  before;  it  is  therefore 
amazing  that  Mr.  Curl  himself  should  overlook  it !  Yet 
that  scholiast  takes  not  the  least  notice  hereof.  That  the 
learned  Mist  also  read  it  thus,  is  plain  from  his  ranging 
this  passage  among  those  in  which  our  author  was  blamed 
for  personal  satyr  on  a  man's  face  (whereof,  doubtless,  he 
might  take  the  ear  to  be  a  part ;)  so  likewise  Concanen, 
Ralph,  the  Flying  Post,  and  all  the  herd  of  Commenta- 
tors.— Totaarmenta  sequuntur. 

A  very  little  sagacity  (which  all  the%e gentlemen  therefore 
wanted)  will  restore  us  to  the  true  sense  of  the  poet,  thus, 

By  his  broad  shoulders  knoum,  and  length  q^ years. 
6oe  how  easy  a  change ;   of  one  single  letter !  That  Mr. 
Bcttle  was  old,  is  most  certain;  but  he  was  (happily)  a 
stranger  to  the  pillory.    This  note  partly  Mr.  Thkorald's, 
partly  Scribl. 

)<>  Elknnah  Settle  was  once  a  writer  in  v(^ue,  as  well  as 
Cibber,  both  for  dramatic  poetry  and  politics.  Mr.  Dmnis 
tells  us  that  "  he  was  a  formidable  rival  to  Mr.  Dryden, 
and  that  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  there  were  those 
who  gave  him  the  pre/erence."  Mr.  Welsted  goes  yet 
farther  in  his  behalf:  "Poor  Settle  was  formerly  the 
mighty  rival  of  Dryden :  nay,  fur  many  years t  bore  his 
reputation  above  him."  Pref.  to  his  poems,  8vo.  p.  31. 
And  Mr.  Milboura  cried  out,  "  How  little  was  Dryden 
able,  even  when  his  blood  run  high,  to  defend  himself 
against  Mr.  Settle !"  Notes  on  Dryd.  Virg.  p.  175.  These 
are  comfortable  opinions !  and  no  wonder  some  authors 
indulge  them. 

He  was  author  or  publisher  of  many  noted  pamphlets 
in  the  time  of  king  Charles  U.  He  answered  all  Dryden's 
political  poems ;  and  being  cried  up  on  one  side,  succeeded 
not  a  little  in  his  tragedy  of  the  Empress  of  Morocco  (the 
first  that  was  ever  printed  with  cuts).  **  Upon  this  he  grew 
insolent,  the  wits  wrote  against  his  play,  he  replied,  and 
the  town  judged  he  had  the  better.  In  short,  tattle  was 
then  tliought  a  very  formidable  rival  to  Mr.  Dryden ;  and 
not  only  the  town  but  the  University  of  Cambridge  waa 
divided  which  to  prefer ;  and  in  both  places  the  younger 
sort  inclined  to  Elkanah."  Dkk.vis,  Pref.  to  Rem.  on  Horn. 

<  ■  Boeotia  lay  under  the  ridicule  of  tlie  Wits  formerly,  as 
Ireland  does  now :  though  it  produced  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  and  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  Greece : 

Baeotum  crasso  jurares  acre  natum,    Uooat. 

•■ sine  tempora  circum 

Inter  victr ices  heder am  tibiserperelauros,  Y iko,  Fcl*  viii. 
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As  man's  mseanders  to  tho  vital  sprint^ 
Roll  all  their  tides,  then  back  their  circles  bring ; 
Or  whirligigs,  twirlM  round  by  skilful  swain, 
Suck  the  thr^  in,  then  ^-ield  it  out  again : 
All  nonsense  thus,  of  old  or  modem  date, 
Shall  in  thee  centre,  from  thee  circulate. 
For  this  our  queen  unfolds  to  vision  true 
Thy  mental  eye,  for  thou  hast  much  to  view' : 
Old  scenes  of  glory,  times  long  cast  behind, 
Shall,  first  recall'd,  rush  forward  to  thy  mind : 
Then  stretch  thy  sight  o*er  all  her  rising  reign, 
And  let  the  past  and  future  fire  thy  brain. 

Ascend  this  hill',  whose  cloudy  point  commands 
Her  boundless  empire  over  seas  and  lands. 
See,  round  the  Poles  where  keener  spangles  shine  Sj 
Where  spices  smoke  beneath  the  burning  Line, 
(Elarth's  wide  extremes)  her  sable  flag  display'd, 
And  all  the  nations  covered  in  her  shade ! 

Far  eastward  cast  thine  eye,  from  whence  the 
sun  4 
And  orient  science  their  bright  course  begun : 
One  god-like  monarch  all  that  pride  confoundsS, 
He,  whose  long  wall  the  wandering  Tartar  bounds ; 
Heavens !  wliat  a  pile !  whole  ages  perish  there. 
And  one  bright  blaze  turns  learning  into  air. 

Thence  to  the  south  extend  thy  gladdeuM  eyes ; 
There  rival  flames  with  equal  glory  rise. 
From  shelves  to  shelves  see  gi*eo<ly  Vulcan  roll. 
And  lick  up  all  their  physic  of  the  soul^. 

How  little,  mark  I  that  portion  of  the  ball. 
Where,  faint  at  best,  the  beams  of  science  fall : 
Soon  as  they  dawn,  from  hyperborean  skies 
Embodied  dark,  what  clouds  of  Vandals  rise  I 
Lo !  where  Micotis  sleeps,  and  hartlly  flows 
The  freezing  Tanais  through  a  waste  of  snows. 
The  North  by  myriads  pours  her  mighty  sons. 
Great  nurse  of  Goths,  of  Alans,  and  of  Huns  t 
See  Alaric's  stem  port !  the  martial  framo 
Of  Genseric !  and  Attila's  di-cud  name  1 
See  the  bold  Ostrogoths  on  Latium  fall ; 
See  the  fierce  Visigotlis  on  Sj>ain  and  Gaul ! 

1  Thii  hns  a  resemblance  to  that  poss^  in  BlUton, 
book  zl.  wlioro  the  angel 

To  nobler  tights  from  Adam*g  eye  removed 
The  film  ;  then  purged  tcith  euphratie  and  rue 
The  visual  nerve— for  he  had  much  to  see. 

There  Is  a  general  allusion  in  what  follows  to*  that  wholo 
episode. 

*  The  scenes  of  this  vision  are  remarkable  for  the  order 
of  their  appearance.  First,  from  ver.  G7  to  7<1.  those  places 
of  the  globe  are  shown  wliere  science  never  rose ;  then 
from  ver.  73  to  83,  tlinso  whore  she  was  destroyed  by 
tprannjft  from  ver.  85  to  95,  by  inimdati.  ns  of  barbarians,' 
froni  ver.  JJ6  to  1(>6,  by  sujierstUion.  Then  Rome,  the 
mistress  of  arts,  dci^cribed  in  her  degeneracy ;  and  Lastly 
Britain,  the  scene  of  the  action  of  tho  poem ;  which  fur- 
nishes the  occasion  of  drawing  out  the  progeny  of  Dulncss 
in  review. 

s  Almost  the  whole  southern  and  northern  continent 
wrapped  in  ignorance. 

*  Our  author  favours  the  opinion  that  all  sciences  came 
from  the  Eastern  nations. 

^  Chi  Ilo-am-ti,  emperor  of  China,  the  same  who  built 
the  great  wall  between  China  and  Tartary,  destroyed  all 
the  books  and  learned  men  of  that  empire. 

*  The  caliph.  Omar  I.,  having  conquered  Egypt,  caused 
his  general  to  bum  tho  Ptolemaean  library,  on  the  gates  of 
which  was  this  inscripUon,  VTXHS  lATPEION,  the 
phystoofthe  souL 


See  where  the  morning  gilds  the  palmy  shors 
rrhe  soil  that  arts  and  infant  letters  bore  ') 
His  conquering  tribes  the  Arabian  prophet  dnmy 
And  saving  ignorance  enthrones  by  laws. 
See  Christians,  Je^-s,  one  heavy  sabbath  keep. 
And  all  the  western  world  believe  and  sleep. 

Lo  1  Rome  herself,  proud  mistress  now  no  more 
Of  arts,  but  thundering  against  heathen  lore* ; 
Her  grey-hair'd  6}7iodb  damning  books  unread, 
And  Bacon  trembling  for  his  brazen  head. 
Padua,  with  sighs,  beholds  her  Livy  bum. 
And  even  the  Antipodes  Virgilins  mourn. 
See,  the  cirque  falls,  the  unpillarM  temple  nods, 
Streets  paved  with  heroes,  Tiber  choak*d  with  gods: 
Till  Peter*s  keys  some  christenM  Jove  adorn  9, 
And  Pan  to  Moses  lends  his  p^;an  horn  ; 
See  graceless  Venus  to  a  virgin  tam'd, 
Or  Phidias  broken,  and  Apelles  bum'd. 

Behold  yon  isle,  by  palmers,  pilgrims  trod. 
Men  bearded,  bald,  cowl'd,  uncowl'd,  shod,  unshod, 
Peerd,patch*d,  and  piebald,liiisey-wolsey  brothers, 
Grave  mummers  1  sleevelet  some,  and  shirtica 

others. 
That  once  was  Britain — Happy,  had  she  seen  '• 
No  fiercer  sons,  had  Easter  never  been"  ! 
In  peace,  great  goddess,  ever  be  adored ; 
How  keen  the  war,  if  Dulne««  draw  the  sword ! 
Thus  visit  not  thy  own !  on  this  blest  i^ 
O  spread  thy  influence,  but  restrain  thy  rage. 

And  see,  my  son !  the  hour  is  on  its  way, 
Tliat  lifts  our  goddess  to  imperial  sway  ; 

1  Phoenicia,  Syria,  dec,  where  letters  are  said  to  have 
been  invented.  In  these  countries  Mahomot  began  hia 
conquests. 

>  A  strong  instance  of  this  pious  rnge  Is  placed  to  Pope 
Gregory's  accoimt.  John  of  Salisbury  gives  a  very  odd 
sntomium  of  this  Pope,  at  the  same  time  that  he  mentiims 
oue  of  the  strangest  efTccts  of  this  excctw  of  zeal  in  him: 
Doetor  sanctissimus  ille  Qrrgcrius,  qui  mellrc  joraerfiVa- 
tionis  imbre  totam  rigavit  et  inebriavU  eccUsian  j  ««« 
modo  Mathesin  jussit  ab  aula,  srd,  ut  traditur  a  major- 
ilius,  incendio  dedit  probata  lectionis  scripta,  Palatinvs 
quacunque  tenebat  Jpnllo,  And  in  another  place:  Pertur 
beatus  Orcgorius  biblhthecam  combussisse  gentilem;  qvo 
divina  pagincF  gratior  esset  locus,  et  mqfor  autkaritas,  d 
diligentia  studiosior.  Desiderius,  Archbidhop  of  Yienas, 
was  sharply  reproved  by  him  for  teaching  grammar  and 
literature,  and  explaining  the  poets ;  because  (says  Vbii 
Pope)  Jn  uno  se  ore  eum  Jovis  laudibus  Christi  laudet 
non  capiunt :  Et  quam  grave  n^andumque  tit  Epfteopit 
canere  quod  nee  Laicc  religioso  conveniat,  ipse  eomsidersL, 
He  is  said,  among  the  rest,  to  have  burned  Livy ;  Quia  '• 
tuperttitionibut  et  tacrit  Romanorum  p^petuo  vertatur. 
The  same  Pope  is  accused  by  Vossius.  and  others,  of  hav- 
ing caused  tho  noble  monuments  of  the  old  Roman  ratfr 
nificenco  to  be  destroyed,  lest  those  who  came  to  Room 
should  give  more  attention  to  triumphal  arches,  &c  thaB 
to  holy  things.    Baylc,  Diet. 

•  After  the  government  of  Rome  devolved  to  the  Popes, 
their  zeal  was  for  some  time  exerted  in  demolishing  the 
heathen  temples  and  statues,  so  that  the  Goths  scarce  de* 
stroycd  more  monuments  of  antiquity  out  of  rage,  than 
these  out  of  devotion.  At  length  they  spared  some  of  the 
temples,  by  converting  them  to  churches;  and  some 
of  the  statues,  by  modifying  them  into  images  of  aaint^ 
In  much  later  times,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  change  the 
statues  of  Apollo  and  Pallas,  on  the  tomb  of  Sannaaarins, 
into  D.ivid  and  Judith ;  the  lyre  easily  became  a  harp.Bad 
the  Gorgon's  head  turned  to  that  of  Ilolufcmea. 

10  Wars  in  Enghmd  anciently,  about  the  right  time  of 
celebrating  Easter. 

II  Etfortunatam,tinuwiuamarmentafuiisenU 
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.Tourite  isle,  long  sever'd  from  her  reign, 
ike,  she  gathers  to  her  wings  again*. 
)k  through.fate !  behold  the  scene  she  draws  ^ ! 
lids,  what  armies  to  assert  her  caused  ! 

her  progeny,  illustrious  sight  I 

,  and  count  them,  as  they  rise  to  light. 

ecynthia,  while  her  offspring  vie^ 

lagc  to  the  mother  of  the  sky, 

8  around  her,  in  the  blest  abode, 

idred  sons,  and  every  son  a  god : 

th  less  glory  mighty  Dulness  crown'd, 

Jce  thra  Grub-street  her  triumphant  round ; 

T  Parnassus  glancing  o*er  at  once, 

an  hundred  sons,  and  each  a  dunce. 
k  first  that  youth*  who  takes  the  foremost 
rusts  his  person  full  into  your  face,     [place, 
.11  thy  father's  virtues  blest,  be  bom«! 
new  Gibber  shall  the  stage  adorn, 
cond  see,  by  meeker  manners  known, 
odest  as  the  maid  that  sips  alone  ; 
he  strong  fate  of  drams  if  thou  get  free?, 
T  Durfey,  Ward  t  shall  sing  in  thee, 
hall  each  ale-house,  thee  each  gill-house 
>um*, 

iswering  gin-shops  sourer  sighs  return, 
b,  the  scourge  of  grammar,  mark  with  awe*, 
IS  revere  him,  blunderbuss  of  law  *°. 

is  fulfilled  in  the  fourth  book. 

neU,  antiquaries,  critics,  divines,  froe-thtnken. 
bis  revolution  is  only  here  set  on  foot  by  the  first 
classes,  the  poets,  they  only  are  here  particularly 
ed,  and  they  only  properly  fall  under  the  care  and 
>f  this  colleague  of  Dulness,  the  Laureate.  The 
sfho  finish  the  great  work,  are  reserved  for  tho 
Dok,  when  the  goddess  herself  appears  in  full  glory. 

%c  age,  Dardaniam  prolan  qua  deinde  seqtuUur 
ria,  qui  maneant  Jtala  de  genU  nepcUt, 
litres  aninuu,  nottrumque  in  nomen  ituras, 
pediam.    Yiao.  JEn.  vL 

Ix'proU  virdm,  qualit  Btrecynthia  mater 
<Aitur  curru  Pkrygias  turrita  per  urhet, 
ia  deiim  partu,  centum  eomplexa  nepotee, 
net  ceaieoUu,  omnesmpcra  aita  tenenlee. 

ViRO.  JBn.  vl. 
,  vides,  purajuvenii  qui  nilitur  hasta, 
ixima  tcrte  tenet  lucie  loca Viro.  JEn.  vL 

anner  of  expression  used  by  Virgil,  Eel.  viiL 

%ieere  I  prceque  diem  veniene,  age,  Luci/er^ 

;hat  of  patriii  virtutibue.  Eel  iv. 

very  natural  to  show  to  the  hero,  before  all  others, 
son,  who  had  already  begun  to  emulate  him  in  his 
d.  poetical,  and  even  political  capacities.    By  the 

in  which  he  here  presents  himself,  the  reader 
antioned  against  ascribing  wholly  to  the  father  the 

tho  epithet  Cibberian,  which  is  equally  to  be  on- 

with  an  eye  to  the  son. 

ti  qua  fata  aepera  rumpoif 

"^  Marcellue  eris  I Vibo.  JEn.  vL 

V  nemut  Anguitia,  vitrea  te  Fucinvs  unda, 
"s  liquidijlevere  lacue .    Yiho.  ^n.  viii. 

2um  etiam  lauri,  ilium  Jtevere  myricce,  ^e. 

ViRO.  Eel.  X. 

lis  gentleman  is  son  of  a  considerable  maltster  of 
in  Southaraptonshire,  and  bred  to  the  law  under 
tinent  attorney.-  who,  between  his mor«  laborious 
baa  diverted  himself  with  poetry.  lie  is  a  great 
of  poets  and  their  worics,  which  has  occasioned 
7  his«genius  that  way.— He  has  writ  in  prose  the 
the  Poets,  Essays,  and  a  great  many  law-books, 
ampUshed  Conveyancer,  Modem  Justice,  ^c." 
.cos  of  himself,  Lives  cf  Poets,  voL  i.    Ue  very 


Lo  I  P — -p — le's  brow,  tremendous  to  the  town, 
Homeck^  fierce  eye,  and  Roomers  funereal  frown  ", 
Lo !  sneering  Goode  *',  half  malice  and  half  whim, 
A  fiend  in  glee,  ridioulously  grim, 
flach  cygnet  sweet  of  Bath  and  Tunbridge  race. 
Whose  tuneful  whistling  makes  the  waters  pass'* : 
Each  songster,  riddler,  every  nameless  name  *S 
All  crowd,  who  foremost  shall  be  damn'd  to  fame. 
Some  strain  in  rhyme  ;  the  Muses,  on  their  racks, 
Scream  like  the  winding  of  ten  thousand  jacks : 
Some  free  from  rhyme  or  reason,  rule  or  check, 
Break  Priscian's  head,  and  Pegasus's  neck  ; 
Down,  down  they  larum,  with  impetuous  whirl, 
The  Pindars,  and  tho  Miltons  of  a  Gurl.     [howls. 
Silence,  ye  wolves!  while  Ralph '^  to  Gynthia 
And  makes  night  hideous — Answer  him,  ye  owls  1 

grossly,  and  unprovoked,  abused  in  that  book  the  Author's 
friend,  Mr.  Gay. 

i<>  There  may  seem  some  error  In  these  verses,  Mr.  Jacob 
having  proved  our  author  to  have  a  respect  for  him.  by 
this  undeniable  argimient :  *'  He  had  once  a  regard  for 
•my  judgment;  otherwise  he  would  never  have  subscribed 
two  guineas  to  me,  for  one  small  book  In  octavo."  Jacob's 
Letter  to  Dennis,  printed  in  Dennis's  Remarks  on  the  Dnn- 
ciad,  p.  49.  Therefore  I  should  think  the  appellation  of 
blunderbuss  to  Mr.  Jacob,  like  that  of  tkunderbaU  to 
Scipio,  was  meant  in  his  honour. 

Mr.  Dennis  argues  the  same  way :  **  My  writings  having 
njade  great  impressiou  on  the  minds  of  all  sensible  men,  Mr. 
P.  rtpented,  and  to  give  proqfofhis  repentance,  subaoribsi 
to  my  two  volumes  of  select  works,  and  afterward  to  my 
two  volumes  of  Letters.**  Ibid.  p.  80.  We  should  henos 
believe,  the  name  of  Mr.  Dennis  hath  also  crept  Into  this 
poem  by  some  mistake.  But  from  henco,  gentle  reader  1 
thou  mayest  beware,  when  thou  givest  thy  money  to  audi 
authors,  not  to  flatter  thyself  that  thy  motives  an  good- 
nature or  charity. 

—duofulmina  belli 
Scipiadast  ctadem  Libya!    Yna.  ^n,  vL 
In  the  first  edition  it  was, 
Woolston,  the  scourge  of  scripture,  mark  with  awel 
And  mighty  Jacob,  blunderbuss  of  law ! — 

i>  These  two  were  virulent  party- writers,  worthily 
coupled  together,  and  one  would  think  prophetically, 
since,  after  the  publishing  of  this  piece,  the  former  dying, 
the  latter  succeeded  him  in  honour  and  employment.  The 
first  was  Philip  Homeck,  author  of  a  Billingsgate  papor, 
called  The  High  German  Doctor.  Edward  Rooms  was  son 
of  an  undertaker  for  funerals  in  Fleet  Street,  and  writ 
some  of  the  papers  called  Pasquin,  where  by  malidoos 
innuendos  be  endeavoured  to  ropresent  our  author  guilty 
of  malevolent  practices  with  a  great  man  then  under  pn>> 
secution  of  Parliam^t  P— le  was  the  author  of  some  vile 
plays  and  pamphlets.  He  published  abuses  on  our  author 
in  a  paper  called  tho  Prompter. 

In  the  former  edition, 

Haywood,  Centlivre,  glories  of  their  race, 

Lo  Uomeck's  fierce,  and  Roome's  funereal  face, 

1*  An  ill-natured  critic,  who  writ  a  satyr  on  our  author, 
called  TTke  mock  JEsop,  and  many  anonymous  libels  in 
newspapers  for  hire. 

1'  There  were  several  successions  of  these  sort  of  minor 
poets,  at  Tunbridge,  Bath,  dec.  singing  the  praise  of  the 
annuals  flourishing  for  that  season ;  whose  names  indeed 
would  be  nameless,  and  therefore  the  poet  slurs  them  over 
with  otliers  in  generaL 

1*  In  the  former  edition, 

Lo  Bond  and  Fox  ton,  every  nameless  name. 

In  the  first  edition  followed. 
How  proud,  how  pale,  how  earnest  all  appear  f 
How  rhymes  eternal  Jingle  in  their  ear  I 

i»  James  Ralph,  a  name  inserted  after  the  first  editions, 
not  known  to  our  author  till  he  writ  a  swearing  piece, 
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Senile,  Bpecch,  and  meanire,  liiing  iongues  and 
Lotallgivnway—iuiil  Marris'  may  be  read,    (dcoil. 

Flow.  Welsled<.  How  <  like  tliinc  ioBpircr,  beer, 
TliDUgliatiiEe,notripc;thoughIliin,yel  never  dear; 
3u  (weelly  mawkiah,  and  bo  Bmoolhly  dull ; 
Iteady,  not  aroag  ;  o'erflawing,  tliouRh  not  full '. 

Ah,  Dennixl  Gildon.  ah  '  what  ill-starr'd  nga 
Divides  a  friendnhip  long  cnnlinn'd  by  a^l 
Dlockheiult  wilh  niwnn  wicked  wits  abhor, 
Itut  TdoI  with  fool  is  li&rbarous  civil  war. 
Kmbncc,  cinbrHcc,  my  sons  1  he  foes  no  moret  ■ 
Nnr  gild  vile  posts  with  true  critics'  (^m 


(■tlfd  SarKff.  TKi 

hlRIHir.     ThM  II: 

Niffkt,  a  pAflii' 


r.  Ow  «■ 


autlitir'B  bcnjunt  cif  FjLflIkh  poots.  prlntod  In  a  London 


Id  bf  Impantal)  odd  (ait  the  tulluwlng  iiSert 
••Mi.WtUttdb^\.in  hliyonlh.mlirdBin 


\at  puavd  VDie  tlms  at  the-  rmn,  ho  nmaoVBd  to  tbe  othAr 
Pmm  thffaca  ho  riftunied  (o  town,  wliort  bn  bscsmn  Un 

CDPn|rcilu>nt  hpmcknDWlDdgcd  In  111*  occttalans]  pocmi.  Il 

protccftfln.  It  a]»  appniTi  Fmm  his  works,  that  bo  ws 
hDppj  Id  thB  pBtronjiRc  of  tho  mott  lllntirinm  chvnctor 

hli  farour,  ha  pulillabed  a  book  of  pnemi.  Mma  [ii  thi 

KryaDutsndsrlrltDf lil^authrr.  tlliOd*— hlaRpMle- 
liU  Vones—hia  Lnve-talc-all,  am  tho  matt  prr/icl  thing 
luallptiuy.-  WuLmnof  »ini*rt/'.  CTar.  ly'ttiTiMi'i.Bvii 

fur  accrot  HTvlce,  among  liw  oltaCT-  ei»llent  lothnr 
hlmd  to  write  Hnnnynioual/ fnr  the  Mlnlilry.  Bnllcpor 
of  tbe  BccKt  Cammlttoe.  Ac.  In  174J. 

^  Parodjr  on  Denbam,  Conptr't  Hilt. 

0  tnuld  IJlow  llki  l\ii.  and  makt  IHy  ilream 


Tkouffh  dtrp,  j/rt  cU 


Bshuld  yon  pair',  in  strict  embrafcs  join'd ; 
llow  like  m  nuuinc-ni,  and  how  like  to  miDd  t 
Equal  in  wit,  and  etjually  polite, 
Shall  this  a  Fa»|ulii,  that  a  G  rumbler  write ; 
Like  are  their  merits,  like  rewards  they  shate. 
That  ahinw  a  cutuul,  this  commi^ODer^. 

"  But  who  IB  he,  in  eloaet  close  y^pont*. 
Of  saber  face,  with  learned  dust  besprent  ( 
Right  woll  mine  eyes  aredeS  the  mj-ster  wight". 
On  parcluneDl  Bcnpa  y-fed,  aod  Wormitu  Ughl" 

•  On  of  tlieae  wu  Aalhor  of  a  wcvkl;  pips  iiribi 


led  Blihop  of  RocheBer.  7^ 
ilhiiRnt  nnderukliif  Id  In 
xri-tci.by  Sir  (liorf  ilsu^ni,  pikilal 


calliMl  Pui»ud».  hi 
iflliHd  In  a  plecv  af 


Ifterinany  odllloDsuf  thiapoeni,  (hoauEluv  (bnugtl 
^riilt  tJiB  namca  of  tUoae  tfrj  TVttODa.  wbnae  injDJT 

waa  >  literal  tranBlalton  of  Virgil,   Xinu   sw 

at  l»tw«n  Maui  and  Ituryaliia  i^  allowHl  to  ma 
;  amiable  cplMldiia  In  lbs  world,  and  uirr 


murt  b 

after.    Botbalh 

a  waa  amkir  to 

.R,™( 

orpt™* 

..  thouRh  «.m«ln; 
(110  and  P>aln> 

mu«^dfo^(«~rt■  ■ 

all  our  pooti  enjoj-cd 

■ulntlon  0 

JTtupalr 
Tuque  yr 

w,  (up 

iKira  vrli 

Vim.  Xa 

.. 

Butlnth 

mrma 
olaatapiu 

loui  nllttoaa  o(  tb 

■0(»flX 
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tore  aget  vatj  (hy  itulata«  laet, 

Du  preMrr'M  IIk  dulnpaa  of  (lie  piut ! 

>re,  dim  in  clouda,  (he  poring  scbulisBUmju-k, 

wlio  like  owl»,  tee  only  in  Uie  dark ', 

iberhouae  of  books  in  every  liead, 

rer  reading,  nerer  to  be  read  I 

^  where  each  science  lifts  its  modem  t}'pc, 

ry  her  pot,  Divinily  her  pipe, 

r  prottd  Philoflophy  repines  to  show, 

neat  flight !  his  breevhe«  rent  below  '  j 

iwn'dmth  ustive  bronze,  lo  I  Henley  stands*, 

,g  hi»  toice,  nnd  balmcinB  his  hands. 


;  IuiiGoii(ld(>iit,>n!rcBtcmliuMBnd  Hopkins  now 
thejwoald  proceed  MolOflt  the  [0IiDtstonbflabut& 

[om^ou^t  byai>tn«iu  tflbcpcnalttedorspprDTed 


t  ■  pmHom  oLnlDient  apo 


rlfbll;  int  imcfnil  mmli  hem  emptoyn],  In  tpsk- 
wJi  who  ■>  muilly  dellKht  <n  Ibc  uuna.    We  inxjr 

Uie  llkepnetke  IhE  like  pmi»  li  ninn  b]' Mr. 


If  iOlJcy  XTid  umidrllfht- 


te  few  [hiaetsetly  de 
tTiafnlfieua'r    »my 


hBrluMvnbidcriiro: 
b\iil\\it.lll  itllightrit 


id  proud  Philnflfpplij  with  breecliH 


How  fluent  dodbchm  tricklus  from  liis  tongue  I 
How  «weet  Ihc  jicriodB,  neillicr  caid.nar  sung] 
Still  break  tlie  bciiohes,  Henley,  with  thy  stnin. 
While  Sherlock,  Hare,  and  Gibson*  preach  in  vain. 
0  great  TVfitorer  of  tlic  jjood  old  stage. 
Preacher  at  onee,  and  zany  of  thy  age  I 
0  worthy  thou  of  Egj-pt's  wise  abodes, 
A  decent  priest,  where  monkeys  were  the  gnda  I 
But  fate  with  bulehtrs  placed  thy  pFiestly  stall, 
Aleek  modem  faith  to  murder,  hack,  and  maul ; 
And  bade  thee  live,  to  crown  Britannia's  praise. 
In  Toland's,  Tindal's,  and  in  Woolston's  days  •. 
Yet  oh,  my  eons'  '.  a  father's  wonlK  attend: 
(So  may  the  fates  prcKeoe  the  cars  you  lend) 


if  religion,  phi. 


ta  tllreetly  opposire;  bj  both  nt  whom  being 
«l  up  1  new  prei«t,  and  a[yled  hlmuir  Ui 


■IHIckn'fbsll.uat 


PT  having  itood  pome  prmeevtlonk  he  lunwd  his  rlic- 


<  Blihapii  of  BntlBburT.  riileheater,  and  Londm*. 

>0f  TDland  and  Tlndia,  we  book  II.    TIul  WmlWn 
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'Tis  youn,  a  Bacon  or  a  Locke  to  blame, 

A  Newton's  genius,  or  a  Milton's  flame : 

But  oh  I  with  One,  immortal  One  dispense. 

The  source  of  Newton's  light,  of  Bacon's  sense  t 

Content,  each  emanation  of  his  fires 

That  beams  on  earth,  each  virtue  he  inspires, 

flach  art  he  prompts,  each  charm  he  can  create, 

Whate'er  he  gives,  are  given  for  you  to  hate. 

Persist  by  all  divine  in  man  unawed. 

But  **  Learn,  ye  Dunces  !  not  to  scorn  your  Goo  '.*• 

Thus  he,  for  then  a  ray  of  reason  stole 
Half  through  the  solid  darkness  of  his  soul ; 
But  soon  the  cloud  retum'd — and  thus  the  sire : 
See  now,  what  Dulness  and  her  sons  admire  1 
See  what  the  charms,  that  smite  the  simple  heart 
Not  touch'd  by  nature,  and  not  reach'd  by  art. 
His  never-blushing  head  he  tum'd  aside, 
(Not  half  so  pleased  when  Goodman  prophesied^) 
And  look'd,  and  saw  a  sable  Sorcerers  rise. 
Swift  to  whose  hand  a  winged  volume  flies : 
All  sudden,  gorgons  hiss,  and  dragons  glare. 
And  ten-hom'd  fiends  and  giants  rush  to  war. 
Hell  rises,  heaven  descends,  and  dance  on  earth  4 : 
Gods,  imps,  and  monsters,  music,  rage,  and  mirth, 
A  fire,  a  jig,  a  battle,  and  a  ball. 
Till  one  wide  conflagration  swallows  all. 

Thence  a  new  world  to  nature's  laws  unknown, 
Breaks  out  refulgent,  with  a  heaven  its  own : 
Another  Cynthia  her  new  journey  runs, 
And  other  planets  s  circle  other  suns. 
The  forests  dance,  the  rivers  upward  rise. 
Whales  sport  in  woods,  and  dolphins  in  the  skies* ; 
And  last,  to  give  the  whole  creation  grace, 
Lo !  one  vast  egg7  produces  human  race. 

Joy  fills  his  soul,  joy  innocent  of  thought ; 
What  power,  he  cries,  what  power  these  wonders 

wrought ! 
Son,  what  thou  seek'st  is  in  thce^  !  Look,  and  find 
Each  monster  meets  his  likeness  in  thy  mind. 
Yet  wouldst  thou  more  ?    In  yonder  cloud  behold. 
Whose  sarsenet  skirts  are  edged  with  flamy  gold, 
A  matchless  youth  1  his  nod  these  worlds  con- 
trols. 
Wings  the  red  lightnings,  and  the  thunder  rolls. 

1  YiRO.  JEn.  vL  puts  this  precept  into  tlio  mouth  of  a 
wicked  man,  as  here  of  a  stupid  one. 

Discite  juitUiam  moniti,  ft  non  tannert  diva! 

Bee  this  subject  pursued  in  Book  IV. 

•  Mr.  Cibbor  tells  us,  in  his  Life,  p.  140,  that  Goodman 
being  at  the  rehearsal  of  a  play,  in  which  ho  had  a  part, 
clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  cried,  "  If  ho  does  not 
make  a  good  actor,  I'll  be  d— d.  And  (says  Mr.  Gibber)  I 
make  it  a  question,  whether  Alexander  himself,  or  Charl^ 
the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  when  at  the  head  of  their  first  vic- 
torious armies,  could  feci  a  greater  transport  in  their  bosoms 
than  I  did  in  mine." 

s  Dr.  Faustus,  the  subject  of  a  set  of  farces,  which  lasted 
in  vogue  two  or  three  seasons,  in  which  both  playhouses 
■trove  to  outdo  each  other  for  some  years.  All  the  extra- 
vagancies in  the  sixteen  lines  following  were  introduced 
on  the  stage,  and  frequented  by  persons  of  the  first  quality 
In  England,  to  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth  time. 

4  This  monstrous  absurdity  was  actually  represented  in 
TIbbald'sRapeof  Proserpina 

* 90lemque  suum,  sua  iidera  noninf— Viro.  JEn.  vi. 

•  DelpMnum  $ylvU  appingit,Jtuctibus  aprum.— Hun. 

'  In  another  of  these  farces,  harlequin  is  hatched  upon 
the  stage,  out  of  a  large  egg. 

•  Quod  ptlii  in  te  est 

Ne  U  quativerii  extra  — Pjsbs. 


Angel  of  Dulness,  sent  to  scatter  round 
Her  magic  charms  o'er  all  unclassic  ground  ^^: 
Yon  stars,  yon  suns,  ho  rears  at  pleasure  higher, 
Illumes  their  light,  and  sets  their  flames  on  firs. 
Immortal  Rich  "  !  how  calm  he  sits  at  ease 
'Mid  snows  of  paper,  and  fierce  hail  of  pease; 
And,  proud  his  mistress'  orders  to  perform, 
Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 

But  lo !  to  dark  encounter  in  mid  air 
New  wizards  rise  ;  1  see  my  Gibber  there"  1 
Booth's  in  liis  cloudy  tabernacle  shrined, 
On  grinning  dragons  thou  shalt  mount  the  wind^*. 
Dire  is  the  conflict,  dismal  is  tlie  din. 
Here  shouts  all  Drury,  there  all  Lincoln's-inn ; 
Contending  theatres  our  empire  raise. 
Alike  their  labours,  and  alike  their  praise. 

And  are  those  wonders,  son,  to  thee  unknown ! 
Unknown  to  thee  !     These  wonders  are  thy  own. 
These  Fate  reserved  to  grace  thy  reign  divine. 
Foreseen  by  me,  but  ah  !  withheld  from  mine. 
In  Lud's  old  walls,  though  long  I  ruled,  renown'd 
Far  as  loud  Bow's  stupendous  bells  resound ; 
Though  my  own  Aldermen  conferr'd  the  bays, 
To  me  committing  their  eternal  praise. 
Their  full-fed  heroes,  their  pacific  mayors, 
Their  annual  trophies*^,  and  their  monthly  wan: 
Though  long  my  party  '^  built  on  me  their  hope^ 
For  writing  pam))hlet3,  and  for  roasting  popes ; 

*  Like  Balmoneus,  in  JEsi.  vi 

Ihimjlammas  Jovity  et  sonitus  imitatur  OlpmpU 

nimbot,  et  non  imitabiU/ulmen, 

JEire  et  cornipedum  cursu  simularat  e<iuomm. 

I*  Alludes  to  Mr.  Addison's  verse,  in  the  praises  (rf Italy: 
Poetic  fieMi  encompagt  me  around. 
And  Hill  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ffronnd. 
As  ver.  264  is  a  parody  on  a  noble  one  of  the  same  sotlior 
in  The  Campaign  ;  and  ver.  259, 260,  on  two  tublime  Tcms 
ofI)r.  Y. 

>  >  Mr.  John  Rich.  Master  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Corm^ 
garden,  was  the  first  that  excelled  this  way. 

"  The  history  of  the  foregoing  absurdities  is  verified  by 
himself,  in  these  words  (Life,  chap,  xv.)  **  Then  spmnf 
forth  that  succession  of  monstrous  medleys  that  hare  to 
long  infested  the  stage,  which  arose  upon  one  another  alter* 
natt'ly  at  both  houHcs,  out-vying  each  other  in  expense." 
Ho  then  proceeds  tu  excuse  his  own  part  in  them,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  If  I  am  anked  why  I  assented  ?  I  have  no  bettsr 
excuse  for  my  error  than  to  confess  I  did  it  against  my 
conscience,  and  had  not  virtue  enough  to  starve.  Had 
Henry  IV.  of  France  a  better  for  changing  his  rdigloo? 
I  was  still  in  my  heart,  as  much  as  he  could  be,  on  the 
side  of  Truth  and  SenM ;  but  with  this  difference,  tiiat  I 
had  their  leave  to  quit  them  when  they  could  not  support 
mo.— But  let  the  question  go  which  way  it  will,  Harry  iVth 
has  al(cajfs  Wen  allowed  a  great  man."  This  must  be  confest 
a  full  answer,  only  tlic  que^tiun  still  seems  to  be,  1.  Uiff 
the  doing  a  thing  against  one's  conscience  is  an  excoss  for 
it  ?  and  2dly,  It  will  be  hard  to  prove  how  he  got  theleat* 
of  Truth  and  Sense  to  quit  their  service,  unless  hecan  prO' 
duce  a  certificate  tliat  he  ever  was  in  it. 

>3  23ooth  and  Gibber  were  joint  managers  of  the  Theatre 
in  Drury-lane. 

I  <  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  P.,  Mr.  C.  solemnly  dcclarasthit  not 
to  be  literally  true.  We  hope,  therefore,  the  reader  vfll 
imderstand  it  allegorically  only. 

1^  Annual  trophies ,  on  the  Lord-mayor's  day;  and  m»hOii9 
wars  in  the  Artillery-ground. 

In  the  former  edit,  followed. 

For  works  like  these  let  deathless  Journals  USl 

**  None  but  thyself  can  be  thy  parallel.*' 

1*  Settle,  like  most  party-writers,  was  very  micertain  !■ 
his  political  principles.    He  was  employed  to  hold  tba  poB 
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» !  in  me  what  authors  have  to  brag  on  I 
«d  at  last  to  hiss  in  my  own  dragon. 

it.  Heaven !  that  thou,  my  Cibbcr,  e*er 

1st  wag  a  serpent-tail  in  Smithfield  fair  ! 

he  vile  straw  that's  blown  about  the  streets, 

eedy  poet  sticks  to  all  he  meets, 

*d,  carted,  trod  upon  ;  now  loose,  now  fast, 

arried  off  in  some  dog's  tail  at  last. 

er  thy  fortunes !  like  a  rolling  stone, 

iddy  dulnees  still  shall  lumber  on, 

1  its  heaviness ',  shall  never  stray, 

ck  up  every  blockhead  in  the  way. 

diall  the  patriot,  thee  the  courtier  taste*, 

very  vear  be  duller  than  the  last. 

used  from  booths,  to  theatre,  to  court, 

eat  imperial  Dulness  shall  transport. 

iy  opera  prepares  tlie  way, 

ire  fore-runner  of  her  gentle  sway : 

iT  thy  heart ;  next  drabs  and  dice,  engage, 

lird  mad  passion  of  thy  doting  age. 

thou  the  warbling  Polypheme^  to  roar, 
cream  thyself  as  none  e'er  scream'd  before ! 
I  our  cause,  if  Heaven  thou  canst  not  bend, 
hou  slialt  move  ;  for  Faustus  is  our  friend : 
with  Cato4  thou  for  this  shalt  join, 
ink  the  Mourning  Bride  to  Proserpine, 
street !  thy  fall  should  men  and  gods  conspire, 
tage  shall  stand,  ensure  it  but  from  fireS. 

character  of  a  popish  successor,  but  afterwards 
I  his  Narrative  on  the  other  side.  lie  had  managed 
'cmony  of  a  famous  Pope-burning  on  Nov.  17,  l^BO, 
rcame  a  trooper  in  King  James's  army,  at  Houns- 
ith.  After  the  Revolution  he  kept  a  booth  at 
lomew-fair,  where  in  the  droll  called  St.  George  for 
id,  he  acted  in  his  old  age  in  a  dragon  of  green  lea- 
hia  own  invention ;  he  was  at  last  taken  into  the 
r-bouae,  and  there  died,  aged  sixty  years. 

o  formo'  edit,  followed, 

Iffarent  our  parties,  but  with  eqwU  grace 

36  Goddess  smiles  on  Whig  and  Tory  raoe. 

the  former  edit. 

x>  safe  in  inborn  heaviness  to  stray ; 

ad  lick  up  evtry  blockhead  in  the  way. 

tiy  dragons,  magistrates,  and  peers  shall  taste, 

nd  from  each  show  rise  duller  than  the  last. 

iU  raised  from  booths,  &c 

itood  in  the  first  edition  with  bhmks,  *  •  and  *  *. 
len  was  sure  *'  they  must  needs  mean  nobody  but 
QEORGE  and  Queen  CAROLINE ;  and  said  he 
insist  it  was  so,  till  the  poet  cleared  himself  by 
up  the  blanks  otherwise,  agreeably  to  the  context, 
nafstent  with  his  alteffiance."  Pref.  to  a  Ck>llection 
es,  essays,  letters,  &c.  against  Mr.  P.  printed  for  A. 
p.0. 

translated  the  Italian  Opera  of  Polifemo ;  but  un- 
ktely  Inst  the  whole  jest  of  the  story.  The  Cyclops 
lymes  his  namCt  who  tells  him  hid  name  is  Noman : 
bis  eye  irt  put  out,  he  roars  and  calls  the  brother 
stohiH  aid:  They  inquire  who  has  hurt  kimf  he 
B  Noman ;  whereupon  they  all  go  away  again.  Our 
IDS  translator  made  Ulysses  answer,  /  take  no  name, 
>j  all  that  followed  became  unintelligible.  Hence  it 
B  that  Mr.  Cibbcr  (who  values  himself  on  subscrib- 
tho  English  translation  of  llomer's  Iliad)  had  not 
erit  with  respect  to  the  Odyssey,  or  he  might  have 
rtter  instructed  in  the  Greek  Purw-nolog)f. 

mes  of  miserable  farces  which  it  was  the  custom 

it  the  end  of  the  best  tragedies,  to  spoil  the  digestion 

audience. 

the  farce  of  Proserpine  a  corn-field  was  set  on  fire  : 

]p(m  the  other  play-house  had  a  bam  burnt  down 

recreation  of  the  spectators.    They  also  rivaled  each 

n  showing  the  burnings  of  hell-fire,  in  Dr.  Faustua 


Another  .£6chylus  appears^  !  prepare 
For  new  abortions,  all  ye  pregnant  fair  ! 
In  flames,  like  Semele*87,  be  brought  to  bed. 
While  openiug  Hell  spouts  wild-fire  at  your  head. 

Now,  Bavius,  take  the  poppy  from  thy  brow. 
And  place  it  here !  here  all  ye  heroes  bow  1 
This,  this  is  he,  foretold  by  ancient  rhymes : 
The  Augustus  8  bom  to  bring  Satumian  times. 
Signs  following  signs  lead  on  the  mighty  year  I 
See  1  the  dull  stars  roll  round  and  re-appear. 
See,  see,  our  own  true  Phoebus  wears  the  bays  I 
Our  Midas  sits  lord  chancellor  of  plays  ! 
On  poets*  tombs  see  Benson's  titles  writ* ! 
Lo  !  Ambrose  Philips'"  is  preferr'd  for  wit  I 
See  under  Ripley  rise  a  new  Whitehall, 
While  Jones'  and  Boyle's  united  labours  fall*' ; 

*  It  is  reported  of  Eschylus,  that  when  his  tragedy  of 
the  Furies  was  acted,  the  audience  were  so  terrified  that 
the  children  fell  into  fits,  and  tiie  big-bellied  women  mis- 
carried. 

f  See  Ovid.  Met.  ill. 

*  Uic  vir,  hie  est !  tibi  qucm  promitti  scepfus  amdU, 
Augustus  Casar,  divum  genus  ,•  aurea  condet 
Seeula  qui  rursus  Latio,  repnata  per  arva 
Satumo  quondam Viao.  JEn.  vi. 

Satumian  here  relates  to  the  age  of  Ltcul,  meotkniod 
Book  I.  verse  26. 

In  the  former  edit 

Beneath  his  reign,  shall  Eusden  wear  the  boys, 

Cibber  preside  Lord  Chancellor  of  plays, 

Benson  sole  Judge  of  architecture  sit. 

And  Namby  Pamby  be  preferr'd  for  Wit ! 

I  see  the  unfinish'd  dormitory  wall, 

I  see  the  Savoy  totter  to  her  fall ; 

Hibernian  Politics,  O  Swift !  thy  doom. 

And  Pope's,  translating  three  whole  years  with  Broome. 

Proceed,  great  days,  6ic 

>W~^m  Benson  (Surveyor  of  the  buildings  to  his 
Majesty  King  George  L)  gave  in  a  report  to  the  Lords,  that 
their  house  and  the  Painted  Chamber  adjoining  were  in 
immediate  danger  of  falling.  Whereupon  the  lords  met 
in  committee  to  appoint  some  other  place  to  sit  in,  while 
the  house  should  be  taken  down.  But  it  being  proposed 
to  cause  some  other  builders  first  to  inspect  it,  they  found 
it  in  very  good  condition.  The  lords,  upon  this,  were 
going  upon  an  address  to  the  king  against  Benson,  for  such 
a  misrepresentation  ;  but  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  then 
secretary,  gave  them  an  assurance  that  his  Majesty  would 
remove  him,  which  was  done  accordingly  In  favour  of 
this  man,  the  famous  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  had 
been  architect  to  the  crown  for  above  fifty  years,  who 
built  most  of  the  churches  in  London,  laid  the  first  stone 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  lived  to  finish  it,  bad  been  diq;>Iaoed 
&om  his  employment  at  the  age  of  near  ninety  yean. 

>o  lie  was  (saith  Mr.  Jacob)  •<  oneof  thewitsatButton'Sy 
and  ajusticeof  the  peace;"  but  he  hath  since  met  with 
higher  preferment  in  Ireland ;  and  a  much  greater  character 
we  have  of  him  in  Mr.  Gildon's  Complete  Art  of  Poetry, 
voL  L  p.  157.  ' '  Indeed  he  confesses,  he  darcsnot  set  him  quits 
on  the  same  foot  with  Virgil,  lest  it  should  seem  flattery ; 
but  he  is  much  mistaken  if  posterity  docs  not  afford  him 
a  greater  esteem  than  he  at  present  enjoys,**  Ue  endea- 
voured to  create  some  misunderstanding  between  our 
author  and  Mr.  Addison,  whom  also  soon  after  he  abused 
as  much.  His  constant  cry  was,  that  Mr.  P.  was  an  enemff 
to  the  govtrnmcnt ;  and  in  particular  he  was  the  avowed 
author  of  a  report  very  indiistriously  spread,  that  ho  had 
a  hand  in  a  party-paper  called  the  Examiner :  a  falsehood 
well  known  to  those  yet  living,  who  had  the  direction  and 
publication  of  it. 

11  At  the  time  when  this  poem  was  written,  the  Banquet- 
ing-house  of  Whitehall,  the  church  and  piazza  of  Covoni- 
garden,  and  the  palace  and  chapel  of  Somerset-house,  the 
works  of  the  famous  Inigo  Jones,  had  been  for  nuiny  years 
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While  Wren  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  descends, 
Gay  dies  unpension'd '  with  a  hundred  friends, 
Hibernian  politics,  O  Swift  !  thy  fate  ^  ; 
And  Pope*8  ten  years  to  comment  and  translate!. 
Proceed,  great  day84  1  till  learning  fly  the  shore. 
Till  birch  shall  blush  with  noble  blood  no  more, 

80  neglected*  as  to  be  in  danger  of  ruin.  The  portico  of 
Corent-garden  church  had  been  JuU  then  reaiored  and 
beautified  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington ;  who, 
at  the  aame  time,  hy  his  publication  of  the  designs  of  that 
great  master  and  Palladio,  as  well  as  by  many  noble 
buildings  of  his  own,  rerived  the  true  taste  of  architeoturs 
In  this  kingdom. 

1  See  Mr.  Oay's  fable  of  the  JTare  and  wuinp  Friend$. 
This  gentleman  was  early  in  the  friendship  of  our  Author, 
which  continued  to  his  death.  He  wrote  several  works 
of  humour  with  great  success,  the  Shepherd's  Week, 
Trivia,  the  What-d'yc-eall  it,  Fables,  and  lastly,  the  cele- 
brated Beggar's  Opera;  a  piece  of  satire,  which  hit  all 
tastes  and  degrees  of  men,  from  those  of  the  highest  quality 
to  the  very  rabble :  That  verse  of  Horace 

Primores  populi  arripuit,  poptilumq%ie  trihuHm, 

oould  never  bo  so  Justly  applied  as  to  this.  The  vast  anc- 
oess  of  it  was  unprecedented,  and  almost  incredible: 
what  is  related  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  ancient 
music  or  tragedy  hardly  came  up  to  it :  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  were  less  followed  and  famous.  It  was  acted  in 
London  sixty-three  days,  uninterrupted ;  and  renewed  the 
next  season  with  equ^  applauses.  It  spread  into  all  the 
great  towns  of  England,  was  played  in  many  places  to 
the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  time,  at  Bath  and  Bristol  fifty, 
^0.  It  made  its  progress  into  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
where  it  was  performed  twenty-four  days  together :  it  was 
lastly  acted  in  Minorca.  The  fame  of  it  was  not  confined 
to  the  author  only ;  the  ladies  carried  about  with  them  the 
favourite  songs  of  it  in  fans ;  and  houses  were  furnished 
with  it  in  screens.  The  person  who  acted  Polly,  till  then 
obscure,  became  all  at  once  the  favourite  of  the  town ;  her 
pictures  were  engraved,  and  sold  in  great  numbers;  her 
life  written,  books  of  letters  and  verses  to  her  puUi^ed ; 
and  pamphlets  made  even  of  her  sayings  and  Jests. 

Furthermore,  it  drove  out  of  England,  for  that  season, 
the  Italian  Opera,  which  had  carried  all  before  it  for  ten 
years.  That  idol  of  tlic  nobility  and  the  people,  which 
the  great  critic  Mr.  Dunn  is  by  the  labours  and  outcries 
of  a  whole  life  could  not  overthrow,  was  demolished  by  a 
single  stroke  of  this  gentleman's  pen.  This  happened  in 
the  year  1728.  Tet  so  great  was  his  modesty,  that  he  con- 
stantly prefixed  to  all  the  editions  of  it  this  motto,  Not  hae 
Hovimtu  tite  nihil. 

*  See  Book  L  ver.  20. 

In  the  former  editions  thus: 

O  Swift  I  thy  doom. 

And  Pope's,  translating  ten  whole  yean  with  Broome. 

'  The  author  here  plainly  laments  that  he  was  so  long 
employe<l  in  translating  and  commenting.  He  began  the 
Iliad  in  1713,  and  finished  it  in  1719.  The  edition  of  Shaks- 
peare  (which  he  undertook  merely  because  nobody  else 
would)  took  up  near  two  years  more  in  the  drudgery  of 
comparing  impressions,  rectifying  the  scenery,  &e..  and 
the  translation  of  half  the  Odyssey  employed  him  from 
that  time  to  1725. 

*  It  may  perhaps  seem  incredible,  that  so  great  a  re\*o1u- 
tlon  in  learning  as  is  here  propheHicd,  should  be  brought 
about  by  such  tcfok  imtrumenlt  as  have  been  [hitherto] 
described  In  our  poem :  but  do  not  thou,  gentle  reader, 
rest  too  sectu^  in  thy  contempt  of  these  instruments.  Re- 
member what  the  Dutch  stories  somewhere  relate,  that  a 
great  part  of  their  provinces  was  once  overflowed,  by  a 
small  opening  made  in  one  of  their  dykes  by  a  single  tcater- 
rat. 

However,  that  such  is  not  seriously  the  Judgment  of  our 
Poet,  but  that  he  conceivcth  better  hopes  from  the  dili- 
gence of  our  schnols,  from  the  regularity  of  our  univer- 
sities, the  discernment  of  our  groat  men.  tho  accomplish- 


Till  Thames  see  Eton's  sons  for  ever  play, 
Till  Westminster's  whole  year  be  holiday, 
Till  Isis*  ciders  reel,  their  pupils  sport. 
And  Alma  mater  lie  dinsolved  in  porti! 

Enough  !  enough  !  the  raptured  monarch  cries, 
And  through  the  ivor}'  gate  the  vision  flies^. 


BOOK  THE  FOURTHS 


ARGUMENT. 

TiiK  Poet  being,  in  this  book,  to  declare  the  eomf^etitnti 
the  propheciet  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  former, 
makes  a  new  invoctUion  /  as  the  greater  poets  are  woot, 
when  some  high  and  worthy  matter  is  to  be  sung.  He 
shows  the  goddess  coming  in  her  majesty,  to  deiitroy 
ortler  and  tcience,  and  to  substitute  the  king*lam  of  ths 
dull  upon  earth.  How  she  leads  captive  the  tcience$.  sn4 
silonceth  the  mutes  .•  and  what  they  be  who  succeed  in 
their  stead.  All  her  children,  by  a  wonderful  attnctioa, 
are  drawn  about  her ;  and  bear  along  with  them  divers 
others,  who  promote  her  empire  by  oonnivanoe.  weak  re- 
sistance, or  dlNcouragemcnt  of  arts ;  such  as  half-wits, 
tasteless  admirers,  vain  pretenders,  the  flatteren  of 
dunces,  or  the  patrons  of  Uiem.  All  thcMe  crowd  round 
her ;  one  of  them,  offering  to  approach  her.  is  driven 
back  by  a  rival,  but  she  commends  and  encourages  both. 
The  first  who  speak  in  form  are  the  G^nituet  of  the 
tchooltt  who  assure  her  of  their  care  to  advance  her 
cause,  by  confining  youth  to  wordti  and  keeping  them 
out  of  the  way  of  real  knowledge.  Their  address, 
and  her  gracious  answer ;  with  her  charge  to  them  and 
the  Universities.  The  Vniv<rtHiet  appear  by  their 
proper  deputies,  and  amnre  her  that  the  aame  method 
is  observed  in  the  progress  of  education  ;  the  wpeedtk  of 
Arittarehut  on  this  subject.  They  are  driven  oIThy  a 
band  of  young  gentlemen  returned  from  travel  with  their 
tutort :  one  of  whom  delivers  to  the  goddess,  in  a  polite 
oration,  an  account  of  the  whole  conduct  and  fruits  of 
their  travels ;  presenting  to  her  at  the  same  time  a 
young  nobleman  perfectly  accomplished.  She  reeeivei 
him  graciously,  and  indues  him  with  the  happy  quality 
of  tran(  qfthame.  She  sees  loitering  about  her  a  number 
of  indolent  pertont  abandoning  all  business  and  duty, 
and  dying  with  laziness:  to  these  approaches  the  an- 
tiquary Anniut,  Intreating  her  to  make  them  virtuttot, 
and  aKdgn  them  over  to  him :  but  Mummiutt  another 
antiquary,  complaining  of  his  fraudulent  proceeding, 

ments  of  our  nobility,  the  encouragonent  of  our  patrons, 
and  the  genius  of  our  writers  in  all  kinds  <notwithstanding 
some  few  exceptions  in  each)  may  plainly  be  seoi  from 
his  conclusion ;  where  causing  all  this  vision  to  pasathroogh 
the  ivory  gate,  he  expressly,  in  the  language  of  poeqr,  de- 
clares all  such  imaginatioBs  to  be  wild,  ungrounded,  and 
fictitious. — ScaiBL. 

*  In  the  first  edit,  were  the  following  lines: 

Then  when  these  signs  declare  tbo  mighty  year, 
When  the  dull  stars  roll  round  and  re-i^ipcar ; 
Let  there  be  darknett !  (the  dread  Power  shall  say) 
All  shall  bo  darkness,  as  it  ne'er  were  day ; 
To  their  first  chaos  Wit's  vain  works  shall  fall. 
And  universal  darkness  cover  alL 

*  SutU  gemina  Somni  porter ,-  quarum  altera  fertvr 
Corneal  qud  verit/acilis  datur  exitut  umbris  ; 
Altera  candenti  j)er/ecta  nitent  elephanto, 
8ed/altaad  ccelum  miltuntintomnia  m<iii<'«.— Tiro.  J^  vi. 

"*  This  book  may  be  properly  distinguished  from  ths 
former,  by  the  name  of  theORKATia  Du.Hcr  ad,  not  so  indeed 
in  size  but  in  subject ;  and  so  far  contrary  to  the  distinc- 
tion anci<mtly  made  of  the  Greater  and  Letter  TUad.  But 
much  are  they  mistaken  who  imagine  this  work  in  any 
wise  inferior  to  the  former,  or  of  any  other  hand  than  of  out 
Poet ;  of  which  I  am  much  more  certain  than  that  the  Ili^ 
itself  was  the  work  of  Solomon,  or  the  Batrachomuamadiia 
of  Homer,  as  Barnet  hath  affirmed. — ^Bbmt. 
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Ajintlicr.  nhn  bad  depriuvd 


a  moment,  one  dim  ray  of  Iii;ht ' 
dread  Chaos',  and  eternal  Might  1 
len  visible  «o  much  be  [ent, 
o  ahow,  half  veil  the  deep  intent '. 
IB  I  whose  mysleriea  restored  I  lang, 
)  Time  bean  me  on  his  rapid  wing  *, 
awhile  joiir  Torce  inertly  atrongs, 
le  at  once  the  poet  and  the  song. 


I  fnTOcalLonor  much  piety.  Th*  FrKt.  wllLInt 
nlmKlf  (Renulne  wn,  biiilniuilh  bjr  ihowlng 
■T  agroeable  to  Z>ufn<#r}  bla  bi^h  r«ip«t  for 


w  flamed  the  doR-nIar'a  unpropillniis  ray, 
J  every  brain,  and  wither'd  cvltv  bay  i 
»a8  the  aim,  the  ohI  fursook  his  bower, 
niK)ii-atnick  prophet"  felt  the  madiliaj;  iiotir: 
rose  the  seed  of  Cliaoa,  and  of  Night, 
ot  out  order,  and  oxtin^ish  light ', 
11  and  venal"  a  new  nurld  to  mould*, 
bring  Satuniian  daj's  of  lead  and  gold  ". 
i  niouiitB  the  throne  :  her  head  a  cloud  con- 
oad  effulficncc  all  Iwlow  reveal'd  ",    [ceal'd, 
thua  aspiring  Dulnesa  ever  shinea) 
>□  her  lap  her  laureate  son  reclines  ". 


Klipu.  wbloh  h 

ulbibownloD 

myiilKBi,  ai.  ver.a.  B.  III.  xr.  t,  Ac 

TTbetinxnt 

cndt  of  biv  mM<n :  the  nne  in  quality 

clloni  h't»«n  high  and  loo  In  nd^. 

orlgEruU  princlpl™. 

II  Vet.  Adag.  ffijt  I)iQl)cr  roil  (limli,  tjje  more 

Iiail^ctD  naur  9 r  ..idflalinBoinrtaBcemore 

than  In  Duliwu  aaplrlDg.    EmblnDatlwd  alio  by  an  ape 
clUnblng  and  eKposlng  bta  pontfrlore.— ScaraL. 
»  With  grat  Judgment  II  It  Imagined  by  Ibt  Port,  that 


irophccy  ip.  U3,  ot 


catalogue  nf  thiMO  who  have  tba  miiBt  boldly 
Raniaril,  OMImm.  lyrln;  Lycaplirfn,  Slatlui, 


irk  lan1hatn4ifiry''opAron,ratber 


ball  ad  coplandum  clfiu,  to 
eiifColleyClbbar.chap.il. 

1  logenloufl  cipodleot,  we  litntrf 
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Bt'Donlh  Iicrfoot'Staol'.J'cirncegroiiiieiiictiuiu, 
Aud  jyil  dri'nils  uxilu,  pcuallloa  uid  uiiag. 
Tborc  fouii'd  rrbulliuue  Loffic,  bhRS'''  Bod  bound, 
Thpre,Rlript,fBirAAffaHi]la]i|^i8li^dou  the  ground; 
His  blunt^  u-nu  by  Saphiitrg  aie  borne, 

1  sb&molen  Billingtgait  bcr  robes  uiom. 
MoralitSt  by  her  false  j;uardUna  drawn ', 
Chieaae  in  ritra,  and  Casuistry  in  bivn, 
GospA,  US  Uiey  slruten  st  each  end  (he  nird, 
And  dies,  when  Dulness  gi»ca  her  Pnga  Ibe  word>. 
Mud  MathriU  *  sloae  was  nnconfiaed, 
Too  Iliad  for  mere  material  chntntf  to  bindj 
Now  to  pure  spaceB  Lifts  her  ecstatic  fltaiVf 
Now  runiiiiig  round  the  circle,  finds  it  wiuare*. 
Bui  bold  in  ton-fold  bonds  the  Muitm  lio, 
Watch'd  both  by  Envy's  and  by  Flnlter^B  eye7  : 
There  to  her  heart  sad  Traipidy  addrest 
The  danger  wont  lo  pierce  the  t^Tsnt's  breast ) 
But  sober  History' restraiti'd  her  rage, 
Atid  promised  vengeance  oti  ■  barbaroua  age. 


There  sunk  Thalia,  norveleoa,  cold,  and  dead, 
Had  not  her  sister  Satire  bdd  her  head  : 
Nor  could'sl  thou»,  Choalertield  I  a  Mau-  rctow, 
Thou  wept'st,  and  with  Ihce  wept  each  gentle  Mine. 

Wlien  lo  I  a  harlot  form '"  soft  sliding  by, 
With  minclDg  step,  small  voice,  and  languid  cy« } 
Foroign  her  air,  her  robe's  discordant  prido 
'n  patchwork  fluttering,  and  licr  head  aside : 


By  singins  peers  upheld  on  cither  hand. 
She  tripp\l  and  hiugh'd,l«opretiv  much  t 


/  aileii 


lalltl 


Joy  to  great  Chaos  I  lot  Division  rvigu  ' '  : 
Giroiiiatic  (ortures  "  soon  shall  drive  them  bencet 
Break  all  their  nerves,  and  Mtter  all  their  seme : 
Une  trill  shall  barmonise  joy,  gi^ef,  and  rage. 
Wake  the  dull  church,  and  lull  tlie  ranting  stage  ; 
To  the  same  note*  thy  sons  shall  hum,  or  anoir. 
And  all  thy  j'Bwniug  daughters  cry  encore. 


luonli's  ooU,  were  ruoincilcd.  and  bmuav  bcucT  ttirait 
Ihui  iwFr.    After  this  they  had  ■  wBond  quiml.  Iwl  U 

DliaDHihown  toIIUtorron  thiiKouIon.    Rut  tha  tout- 

tmder  oiiaht  lo  liQow,  that  ilia  ainiw  oT  aU  the  riotfn  H 
unmqquunllle,  □«¥«- U>  bciltL-ncvd,  whun  truly  iB^nJ 


■elbn  : 


cclotiiUs  mm  rctlrtd 
and  then  II  wu  iha 

nid  WIS  biougtat  Into  IhellnuH  a(  I^rda.  opf  iicd  It  In  u 
eioellmt  up™.*  (Miyt  Mr,  Cibbarl  "  with  a  li.ily  ipirtt 

slwaya  ready  to  bnn 
m  lo  glm  a  hundnjd 
fa,  ireo  to  hit  dotata. 
imgliicd  row  bar.  u> 
.HidloslliKtetalba 
lo  T<:rk^  by  <nuta 

reader,  would  I  slsdlyliurrt  the  other  ajuwh,  wHmliT 
Ibou  !a\tMrst  ]udm:  bptimn  llicm :  bi.l  1  mu«  ddtrltw 

noble  aulhor  and  my»U,  conccnilng  the  true  rtadiaf  of 

'■  Tlio  Jintndc  glim  to  thia  pliiuilnm  trpttienls  l!i» 
laluR  and  licnlui  of  the  llalian  npcn :  il<  stTuHid  nln,  lu 

ipcru  with  (aroilrlU  Kn^.  IncobErenlly   {i-it  lo^blt. 

ability.    TblscltcuniMwee  that  Opara  ihould  prrjiarB 
iir  the  nfViAng  of  the  ifmnd  aemloni,  waa  propbcalod  of  la 

AJrgadji  Opera  prrpara  tht  UM|f, 

>*  Alluding  Id  the  fain  laAo  of  playing  Irlcka  Inmotle 


which  pruved  ao  much  too  manly  for  the  flae  gn 


lie  Epartuu  foibad  tb 
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Another  Phoebus,  thy  o^n  Phcebup,  reigns', 
Joys  in  my  jigs,  and  dances  in  my  chains. 
Bat  soon,  ah  soon,  rebellion  will  commence. 
If  music  meanly  borrows  aid  from  sense  : 
Strong  in  new  arms,  lo  !  giant  Handel  stands. 
Like  bold  Briarcus,  with  a  hundred  hands  ; 
To  stir,  to  rouse,  to  shake  the  soul  he  coir.es, 
And  Jove's  own  thunders  follow  Mars's  drums. 
Arrest  him,  empress  ;  or  you  sleep  no  more — 
She  heard,  and  drove  him  to  the  Hibernian  shore. 

And  now  had  Fame's  posterior  trumpet  blown*, 
And  all  the  nations  summon'd  to  the  throne. 
The  young,  the  old,  who  feel  her  inward  sway. 
One  instinct  seizes,  and  transports  away. 
None  need  a  guide',  by  sure  attraction  led, 
And  strong  impulsive  gravity  of  head  : 
None  want  a  place,  for  all  their  centre  found, 
Hung  to  the  goddess,  and  cohered  around. 
Not  closer,  orb  in  orb,  conglobed  are  seen 
The  buzzing  bees  about  their  dusky  queen. 

The  gathering  number,  as  it  moves  along, 
Involves  a  vast  involuntary  throng. 
Who  gently  drawn,  and  struggling  less  and  less. 
Roll  in  her  vortex,  and  her  power  confess. 

>  TuuMjam  regnat  ApoUo^—Yinaiu 

Not  the  ancient  Phabut,  the  god  of  harmony,  hut  a  modem 
Pkabtu  of  French  extraction,  married  to  the  princess  Gali- 
matkia,  one  of  the  handmaids  of  Dulness,  and  an  assistant 
to  Opera.  Of  whom  see  Bouhourtt  and  other  critics  of 
that  nation. — Scribu 

«  Posterior,  viz.,  her  second  or  mere  certain  report,  un- 
less we  imagine  this  word  posterior  to  relate  to  tho  posi- 
tkm  of  one  of  her  trumpets,  according  to  Hudibreu : 

Sht  blows  not  both  teith  the  same  wind, 
But  one  before  and  one  behind  j 
And  therefore  modem  authors  name 
One  good,  and  V  other  evil  Fame. 

'  The  sons  of  Dulness  want  no  instructors  in  study,  nor 
guides  in  life :  they  are  their  own  masters  in  all  {tciences, 
tnd  their  own  heralds  and  introducers  into  all  places. 

It  ought  to  he  ohsenred  that  here  are  three  classes  in 
thisaaembly.  The  first  of  men  absolutely  and  avowedly 
dull,  who  naturally  adhere  to  the  (loddcss,  and  ore  imaged 
io  the  simile  of  the  bees  about  their  queen.  The  second 
iuroluntarily  drawn  to  her.  though  not  caring  to  own  her 
influence ;  from  vcr.  81  to  90.  The  tliirdof  such,  as,  though 
not  members  of  lier  state,  yet  advance  her  8er\'ice  by  flut- 
tering dulness,  cultivating  mistaken  talents,  patronising 
Tile  scribblers,  discouraging  living  merit,  or  setting  up  for 
wits,  and  men  of  taste  in  arts  they  understand  not ;  from 
ver.  91  to  101.  In  this  new  world  of  dulness  each  of  these 
three  classes  hath  its  appointed  station,  as  best  suits  its 
nature*  and  concurs  to  the  harmony  of  the  system.  Tho 
first  drawn  only  by  the  strong  and  simple  impulse  of  attrac- 
tion, are  represented  as  falling  directly  down  into  her ;  as 
conglobed  into  her  substance,  and  rating  in  her  centre. 

All  their  centre  found. 

Hung  to  the  goddess,  and  cohered  around. 
The  second,  though  within  the  sphere  of  her  attraction, 
yet  having  at  the  same  time  a  different  motion,  tliey  are 
carried,  by  the  composition  of  these  two,  in  planetary 
revolutions  round  her  centre,  some  nearer  to  it,  some 
farther  off: 

Who  gently  drawn,  and  struggling  less  and  less, 
RoU  in  h€r  vortex,  and  her  power  confess. 

The  third  are  properly  excentrical,  and  no  constant  mem- 
bers of  her  state  or  system :  sometimes  at  an  imnicniiie  dis- 
tance from  her  influence,  and  sometimes  again  almost  on 
the  surfaoe  of  her  broad  fffulgenee.  Their  use  in  their 
perihelion,  or  nearest  approach  to  dulness,  is  the  same  in 
the  moral  world,  as  that  of  (;ofit«{«  in  the  natural,  namely  to 
lefhssh  and  recreate  the  dryness  and  decays  of  the  system  ; 
la  the  mannw  marked  out  from  ver.  91  to  96. 


Not  those  alone  who  passive  own  her  laws. 
But  who,  weak  rebels,  more  advance  her  cause. 
Whato'er  of  dunce  in  college  or  in  town 
Sneera  at  another,  in  toupee  or  gown  ; 
Whate'er  of  mongrel  no  one  class  admits, 
A  wit  with  dunces,  and  a  dunce  with  wits. 

Nor  absent  they,  no  members  of  her  state, 
Who  pay  her  homage  in  her  sons,  the  gi*eat ; 
Who,  false  to  Phoebus  <,  bow  the  knee  to  Baal ; 
Or,  impious,  preach  his  word  without  a  call. 
Patrons,  who  sneak  from  living  worth  to  dead^ 
Withhold  the  pension,  and  set  up  the  head  ; 
Or  vest  dull  Flattery  in  the  sacrod  gown  ; 
Or  give  from  fool  to  fool  the  laurel  crorni. 
And  (last  and  worst)  with  all  the  cant  of  wits, 
Without  tho  soul,  the  Muse's  hypocrite. 

There  marcli'd  the  bard  and  blockhead,  side  by 
side, 
Who  rhymed  for  hire,  and  patronised  for  pride. 
Narcissus,  praised  with  all  a  parson's  power, 
Look'd  a  white  lilv  sunk  beneath  a  shower. 
There  moved  Montalto  with  superior  air ; 
His  stretch'd-out  arm  display'd  a  volume  fair ; 
Courtiers  and  patriots  in  two  ranks  divide. 
Through  both  he  pass'd,and  bow'd  from  side  to  side  : 
But  as  in  graceful  act,  with  awful  eye 
Composed  he  stood,  bold  Benson*  thrust  Iiim  by  : 
On  two  unequal  crutches  propt  he  came, 
Milton's  on  thb),  on  that  one  Johnston's  name. 
The  decent  knight?  retired  with  sober  rage, 
Witlidrcw  his  hand,  and  closed  the  pompous  page. 
»  •  41  *  41 
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* 


4c 
4c 


4c 
4c 


4c 
4c 


When  Dulness,  smiling — "Tims  revive  the  wits  8 1 
But  mui*der  first,  and  mince  them  all  to  bits  ; 
As  erst  Medea  (cruel,  so  to  save  !) 
A  new  edition  of  old  iEsouS  gave. 
Let  standard  authors,  thus  like  trophies  borne. 
Appear  more  glonous  as  more  hack'd  and  torn,   ' 

*  Spoken  of  the  ancient  and  true  Phoebus,  not  the  French 
Phtrbus,  wlio  hath  no  chosen  priests  or  poets,  but  equally 
inspires  any  man  that  plcu.seth  to  sing  or  preach.— Sckibl. 

*  In  this  division  are  reckoned  up,  1,  Tho  idolizcrs  of 
dulness  in  the  prent;  2,  111  judges;  3,  111  writers;  4,  111 
patrons.  But  tlie  hist  and  worst,  as  he  justly  calls  him, 
is  the  Muse's  hppccrite,  who  is  as  it  were  the  epitome  of 
them  all.  He  wlio  tlilnks  the  only  end  of  poetry  is  to 
aniuso,  and  the  only  business  of  the  poet  to  be  witty ; 
and  consequently  who  cultivates  only  such  trifling  talents 
in  himself,  and  encourages  only  such  in  others. 

*  This  man  endcavoureti  to  raise  himself  to  fame  by 
erecting  monuments,  striking  coins,  sotting  up  heads,  and 
procuring  translations,  of  Milton  ;  and  afterwards  by  a 
great  pasbion  for  Arthur  Johnston,  a  Scotch  physician's 
version  of  tho  Psalms,  of  \^hich  he  printed  many  fine 
editions.    See  more  of  him,  Book  III.  ver.  325. 

''  An  eminent  person,  who  was  about  to  publish  a  very 
pompous  edition  of  a  great  author,  at  his  own  expense. 

*  The  goddess  applauds  the  practice  of  tackingthe  obscore 
names  of  persons,  not  eminent  in  any  branch  of  learning, 
to  those  of  the  most  di.stinguislied  writers ;  either  by  print- 
ing editions  of  their  works  with  impertinent  alterations  of 
thoir  texts,  ns  in  the  former  instances,  or  by  setting  up 
monuments  disgrnivd  with  their  own  vile  names  and  in- 
scriptions, as  in  tho  latter. 

»  Of  whom  Ovid  (very  applicable  to  these  restored  authors) 
JEsnn  miratur, 
Dissiniilenique  animum  sitbiit—— 
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And  you,  my  critics !  in  the  chcquer'cl  shade, 
Admire  new  light  through  holes  yourselves  have 
made. 

Leave  not  a  foot  of  verso,  a  foot  of  stone, 
A  page,  a  grave ',  that  they  can  call  their  own  ; 
But  spread,  my  sons,  your  glory  thin  or  thick, 
On  passive  paper,  or  on  solid  brick. 
So  by  each  bard  an  alderman  shall  sit% 
A  heavy  lord  shall  hang  at  every  wit. 
And  while  on  Fame's  triumphal  car  they  ride. 
Some  slave  of  mine  be  pinion 'd  to  their  side. 

Now  crowds  on  crowds  around  the  goddess  press, 
Each  eager  to  present  the  first  address. 
Dunce  scorning  dunce  beholds  the  next  advance, 
But  fop  shows  fop  superior  complaisance  i. 
When  lo  !  a  spectre  rose,  whose  index-hand 
Held  forth  the  virtue  of  the  dreadful  wand 4  ; 
His  beaver*d  brow  a  birchen  garland  wears. 
Dropping  with  infants'  blood,  and  mothers'  tears. 
O'er  every  vein  a  shuddering  horror  runs ; 
Eton  and  Winton  shake  through  all  their  sons. 
All  flesh  is  humbled,  Westminster's  bold  race 
Shrink,  and  confess  the  Genius  of  the  place : 
The  pale  boy-senator  yet  tingling  stands. 
And  nolds  his  breechoss  close  with  both  his  hands. 

Then  thus.    Since  man  from  beast  by  words  is 
known. 
Words  are  man's  province,  words  we  teach  alone. 
When  reason,  doubtful,  like  the  Samian  letter^, 
Points  him  two  ways,  the  narrower  \a  tlie  better. 
Placed  at  the  door  of  learning?,  youth  to  guide, 
We  never  suffer  it  to  stand  too  wide. 
To  ask,  to  guess,  to  know  as  they  commence. 
As  fancy  opens  the  quick  springs  of  sense, 

1  For  what  lew  than  a  grave  can  he  grnnted  to  a  dead 
author?  or  what  leu  than  a  page  can  he  allowed  a  living 
one? 

Paglna,  not  Peditsequut.  A  page  of  a  hook,  not  a 
servant,  follower,  or  attendant;  no  poet  having  had  a  jMjfC 
aince  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Durfey.— Sckirl. 

s  Videthe7om&«Q/'tA£P(vr«,editioWestmonasteriensIs. 

'  This  is  not  to  he  ascribed  so  much  to  the  different 
manners  of  a  court  and  college,  as  to  the  different  effects 
which  a  pretence  to  learning,  and  a  pretence  to  wit,  have 
on  blockheads.  For  as  Judgment  consists  in  finding  out 
\he  d\ffcrenccs  in  things,  and  wit  in  finding  out  their  {tA<f- 
nesif*.  so  the  dunce  is  all  discord  and  dissension,  and  con- 
stantly busied  in  rf proving,  examining ,  confuting,  Sfc, 
while  the  fop  flourishes  in  peace,  with  songs  and  hymns  of 
praise,  addresses,  characters,  epithalamiums,  4e. 

*  A  cane  usually  borne  by  schoolmasters,  which  drives 
the  poor  souls  about  like  the  wand  of  Mercury. — Scribl. 

*  An  effect  of  fear  somewhat  like  this,  is  described  In 
the  7th  JEneid, 

Contremuit  nanus 

Et  trepida  mattes  prcsscre  ad  peetora  natos. 
Nothing  being  so  natural  in  any  apprehension,  as  to  lay 
close  hold  on  whatever  is  supposed  to  be  most  in  danger. 
But  let  it  not  be  imagined  the  author  would  insinuate 
these  youthful  senators  (though  so  lately  come  from  school) 
to  be  under  the  undue  influence  of  any  master,— Sciukl. 

*  The  letter  Y,  used  by  Pythagoras  as  an  emblem  of  the 
different  roads  of  virtue  and  vice. 

Et  tibi  qvua  Samios  diduxit  litera  ranuM.— Pmsiim. 

V  This  circumstance  of  the  Genius  Loci  (with  that  of  the 
index-hand  before)  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  TabU  of 
C^tes,  where  the  Genius  of  humap  nature  points  out  the 
road  to  be  pursued  by  those  entering  into  life.      *0  h\ 

yipofif  6  tiim  iariiKifSy  l^x^v  X^P"^^^  "^^^^  '•'  "H?  X«*P^> 
Kol  rp  lr/f>f  Sxnftp  Htucpvoty,  t1,  oZros  Acdfimy 
KaAfiToi,  &C. 


We  ply  the  memorj-,  we  load  the  brain, 
Bind  rebel  wit,  and  double  chain  on  chain, 
Coufine  the  thought,  to  exercise  the  breath*  ; 
And  keep  them  in  the  pale  of  words  till  death. 
Wliate'er  the  talents,  or  howe'er  design'd. 
We  hang  one  jingling  padlock  on  the  mind*: 
A  poet  the  first  cUty  he  dips  his  quill ; 
And  what  the  last!  a  very  poet  still. 
Pity !  the  cliarm  works  only  in  our  wall. 
Lost,  lost  too  soon  in  yonder  house  or  hall  '*• 
Ther6  truant  Wtndham  every  mnse  gave  o'er, 
There  Talbot  sunk,  and  was  a  wit  no  more  1 
How  sweet  an  Ovid,  Murray,  was  onr  boast ! 
How  many  Martials  were  in  Pclteney  lost  1 
Else  sure  some  bard,  to  our  eternal  praise. 
In  twice  ten  thousand  rhyming  nights  and  days. 
Had  reach'd  the  work,  the  all  that  mortal  can  ;      I 
And  South  beheld  that  master-piece  of  man".        ' 

O  (cried  the  goddess*^)  for  some  pedant  reignJ 
Some  gentle  James,  to  bless  the  land  again  ^  ; 

*  By  obliging  them  to  get  the  classic  poete  by  heart, 
which  furnishes  them  with  endless  matter  for  converaatiaa, 
and  verbal  amusement  for  their  whole  lives. 

>  For  youth  being  used  like  pack-horses  and  beaten  on 
under  a  heavy  load  of  words,  lest  they  should  tire,  thrlr 
instructors  contrive  to  make  the  words  Jingle  in  rhyme  or    ' 
metre. 

10  Westminister-hall  and  the  House  of  CommonSi 

11  vis.  an  epigram.  The  famous  Dr.  South  declared  a 
perfect  epigram  to  be  as  difficult  a  performance  as  an 
epic  poem.  And  the  critics  say,  "  an  epic  poem  is  the 
greatest  work  human  nature  is  capable  of.** 

1*  The  matter  under  debate  is  how  to  confine  men  to 
words  for  life.  The  instructors  of  youth  show  how  well 
they  do  their  parte ;  but  complain  that  when  men  come 
into  the  world  they  are  apt  to  forget  their  learning,  and 
turn  themselves  to  useful  knowledge.  This  was  an  evil 
that  wanted  to  be  redressed.  And  this  the  goddess  assares 
them  will  need  a  more  extensive  tjrranny  than  that  of 
grammar  schools.  She  therefore  pointe  out  to  them  the 
remedy,  in  her  wishes  for  arfrt/rary  power  ;  whose  interest 
it  being  to  keep  men  from  the  study  of  things,  will  enoonr- 
age  the  propagation  of  wards  and  sounds  ;  and  to  make  all 
sure,  she  wishes  for  another  pedant  monarch.  The  sooner 
to  obtain  so  great  a  blessing,  she  is  willing  even  for  once  to 
violate  the  fundamental  principle  of  her  politics,  in  having 
her  sons  taught  at  least  one  thing ,-  but  that  sufficient,  the 
doctrine  qf  divine  right 

Nothing  can  be  Juster  than  the  observation  hero  insinu- 
ated, that  no  branch  of  learning  thrives  well  under  arbitrary 
government  but  verbal.  The  reasons  are  evident.  It  is 
unsafe  under  such  govemmente  to  cultivate  the  study  of 
things  of  importance,  besides,  when  men  have  lost  thdr 
public  virtue,  they  naturally  delight  in  trifios.  if  their  pri- 
vate morals  secure  them  from  being  vicious.  Hence  so 
great  a  cloud  of  scholiasta  and  grammarians  so  soon  over' 
spread  the  learning  of  Greece  and  Rome,  when  once  thoM 
famous  communities  had  lost  their  liberties.  Another  rea- 
son is  the  encouragement  which  arbitrary  govemmente  give 
to  the  study  of  words,  in  order  to  busy  and  aranae  active 
geniuses,  who  might  otherwise  prove  troublesome  and 
inquisitive.  So  when  Cardinal  Richelieu  had  destroyed 
the  pour  remains  of  his  country's  liberties,  and  made  the 
supreme  court  of  parliament  merely  ministeriai,  he  Insti- 
tuted the  French  Academy.  What  was  said  upon  that 
occasion,  by  a  brave  magistrate,  when  the  letters-patent  of 
ito  erection  came  to  be  verified  in  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
deserves  to  be  remembered:  he  told  the  assembly,  that 
this  adventure  put  him  in  mind  c^er  what  manner  oa 
emperor  of  Rome  once  treated  his  senate  ,•  who  when  he 
had  deprived  them  of  the  cognizance  cf  public  matters t  sent 
a  message  to  them  in  form  far  their  opinion  about  the  best 
sauce  for  a  turbot. 

la  Wilson  tells  us  that  this  king,  James  the  Fint,  took 
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To  3tick  the  doctor's  chair  into  the  throne, 
Give  law  to  words,  or  war  with  words  alone, 
Senates  and  courts  with  Greek  and  Latin  rule, 
And  turn  the  council  to  a  grammar  school  1 
For  sure,  if  Dulness  sees  a  grateful  day, 
Tis  in  the  shade  of  arbitrary  sway*. 

0  I  if  my  sons  may  learn  one  earthly  thing, 
Teach  but  that  one,  sufficient  for  a  king  ; 

That  which  my  priests,  and  mine  alone,  maintain, 
Which,  as  it  dies  or  lives,  we  fall  or  reign : 
May  you,  may  Cam,  and  Isis  preach  it  long  1 
**  The  Right  Divinb  of  Kings  to  govern  wrong." 

Prompt  at  the  call,  around  the  goddess  roll 
Broad  hats,  and  hoods,  and  caps,  a  sable  shoal : 
Thick  and  more  thick  the  black  blockade  extends, 
A  hundred  head  of  Aristotle's  friends'. 

upon  falmMlf  to  teach  the  Latin  tongue  to  Car,  Earl  of 
Sotnervet;  and  that  (Sondomar  the  Spanish  ambassador 
would  speak  false  Latin  to  him,  on  purpose  to  give  him 
the  pleasfure  of  correcting  it,  whereby  he  wrought  himself 
Into  hkigDod  graces. 

This  gTfat  prince  was  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Sacred  Majtatp^  which  his  loyal  clergy  transferred  from 
Ood  to  him,  "  The  principles  of  passive  obedience  and 
non-reei«tanoe  (says  the  author  of  the  Dissertation  on 
Parties,  lettci  8.)  which  before  his  time  had  skulked 
pe>haps  in  some  old  homily,  were  talkedt  written,  and 
preached  into  vogue  in  that  inglorious  reign.** 

1  And  grateful  it  is  in  Dulness  to  make  this  confession. 

1  will  not  say  she  alludes  to  that  cclebnted  verse  of 
Clandlan, 

nuuquam  Libcrias  gratior  exstat 


\ 


Qvam  sub  Rege  pio 


But  this  I  will  say,  that  the  words  liberty  and  monarchy 
liave  been  frequently  confounded  and  mistaken  one  for  the 
other  by  the  gravest  authors.  I  should  therefore  conjecture, 
that  the  genuine  reading  of  the  fore-cited  verse  was  thus, 
nunquam  Libertas  gratior  exttat 


Qifam  t%»b  Lege  pia 


and  that  Rege  was  the  reading  only  of  Dulness  herself: 
and  therefore  she  might  allude  to  it.— Scribi^ 

I  Judge  quite  otherwise  of  this  passage:  the  genuine 
reading  is  Libertas.  and  Rege :  So  Claudian  gave  it.  Hut 
theerror  liesin  the  first  verse :  it  should  be  exit^  not  exstat^ 
and  Uien  the  meaning  will  be,  that  Liberty  was  never  lost 
or  teent  ateay  with  so  good  a  grace,  as  under  a  giKxl  king : 
it  being  without  doubt  a  tenfold  shame  to  lose  it  under  a 
badoste. 

This  farther  leads  me  to  animadvert  upon  a  most  grievous 
piece  of  nonsense  to  be  found  in  all  the  editions  of  the  Author 
of  the  Dunciad  himself.  A  most  capital  one  it  is,  and 
owing  to  the  confusion  above-mentioned  by  Scriblerus,  of 
the  two  words  liberty  and  mon/irfAj/.— Ewny  on  Crit. 

JfaturCt  like  Monarchy,  it  but  restrain'd 
By  the  same  lavs  herself  at  first  ordain'd. 

Who  sees  not,  it  should  be.  Nature  like  Liberty  ?  Correct 
it  therefore  repugnantibus  omnibus  (even  though  the 
author  himself  should  oppugn)  in  all  the  imprcsMiuns 
which  have  been,  or  shall  be,  made  of  his  works. — Hbntl. 

*  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  had  sufTcrcd  along  disprace 
in  this  learned  university :  being  first  expelled  by  the  Carte- 
ttan^  which,  in  its  turn,  gave  place  to  the  Newtonian. 
Bat  it  had  all  this  while  some  faithful  follnwertt-  in  wcrct, 
who  never  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  nor  acknowledged  any 
strange  god  in  philosophy.  These,  on  this  new  appear- 
ance of  the  goddess,  come  out  like  confessors,  and  make 
an  open  professi«>n  of  the  ancient  faith  in  the  ipse  dixit  of 
their  master.    Thus  far  ScajBLsaus. 

But  the  learned  Mr.  CoUeyCibber  takes  the  matter  quite 
otherwise;  and  that  this  various  fortune  qf  Aristotle  relAic* 
not  to  his  natural,  but  his  moreU  philosophy.  For  speak- 
ing of  that  univendty  in  his  time,  he  says,  they  seemed  to 
have  as  implicU  a  reverence  for  Shakspeare  and  Jonson, 
as  farwurlp  far  tiU  sthics  qf  Aristotle,    See  his  Life,  p. 


Nor  wert  thou,  Isis  !  wanting  to  the  day, 
[Tho*  CliriBtchureh  3  long  kept  prudishly  away.] 
Each  staunch  polemic,  stubborn  as  a  rock. 
Each  fierce  logician,  still  expelling  Locke*, 
Came  whip  and  spur,  and  dash*d  through  thin  and 

thick 
On  German  Crouzaz  and  Dutch  Burgersdycks. 
As  many  quit  the  streams'  that  murmuring  fall 
Tu  lull  the  sons  of  Margaret  and  Clare-hall, 
Where  Bentley  late  tempestuous  wont  to  sport 
In  troubled  waters,  but  now  sleeps  in  port 7. 
Before  them  march'd  that  awful  Aristarch ; 
Ploughed  was  his  front  with  many  a  deep  remark : 
His  hat,  which  never  vail'd  to  human  pride", 
Walker  with  reverence  took,  and  laid  aside. 
Low  bow'd  the  rest:  he,  kingly,  did  but  nod*  ; 
So  upright  Quakers  please  both  man  and  God. 
Mistress  !  dismiss  that  rabble  from  your  throne  : 
Avaunt is  Aristarchus  '•*  yet  unknown  I 

38A.  One  would  think  this  learned  professor  had  mistaken 
ethics  for  physics ;  unless  he  might  imagine  the  morals  too 
were  grown  into  disuse,  from  the  relaxation  they  admitted 
of  during  the  time  he  mentions,  viz.  while  he  and  the 
players  were  at  Oxford. 

It  appears  by  this  the  Goddess  has  been  careful  of  keep- 
ing up  a  succession,  according  to  the  rule. 

Semper  enim  refice :  ac  ne  post  amissa  reqttiras, 
Anleveni ,-  et  sobolem  armento  sortire  quotannis. 

It  is  remarkable  with  what  dignity  the  Poet  here  describes 
the  fiends  of  this  ancient  philosopher.  Horace  does  not 
observe  the  same  decorum  with  regard  to  those  of  another 
sect,  when  he  says  Cum  ridere  voles  Epicuri  de  grege 
porcum.  But  the  word  drove,  armentum,  here  under- 
stood, is  a  word  of  honour,  as  the  most  noble  Festus  the 
grammarian  assures  us,  Armentum  id  genus  pecoris  appel- 
latur,  quoti  est  idoneum  opus  armorum.  And  alluding  to 
the  temper  of  this  warlike  breed,  our  Poet  very  appositely 
calls  them  a  hundred  head. — Scribl. 

3  This  line  is  doubtless  spurious,  and  foisted  in  by  the 
impertinence  of  the  editor ;  and  accordingly  we  have  put 
it  between  hooks.  For  I  affirm  this  college  came  as  early 
as  any  other,  by  its  proper  deputies  ;  nor  did  any  college 
pay  homage  to  DulneB»  in  its  whole  body. — Bkntl. 

^  In  the  year  I7(>3  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  to  censure  Mr.  Locke's  ICssay  on 
Human  Understanding,  and  to  forbid  the  reading  it.  See 
h\n  letters  in  the  last  edit. 

^  There  seems  to  be  an  improbability  that  the  doctors 
and  heads  of  houses  should  ride  on  horseback,  who  of  late 
days,  being  gouty  or  unwieldy,  have  kept  their  coaches. 
But  these  are  horKes  of  grciit  strength,  and  fit  to  carry  any 
weight,  as  their  German  and  Dutch  extraction  may  mani- 
fest ;  and  very  famous  wo  may  conclude,  being  honoured 
with  names,  as  were  the  horses  Pegasus  and  Buccpiislus.— 

tfCRIBL. 

•  The  river  Cam,  nmning  by  the  walls  of  these  colleges, 
which  are  particularly  famous  for  their  skill  in  disputation. 

7  viz.  "  now  retired  into  harbour,  after  the  tempests  that 
had  long  agitated  his  society."  So  Scriblerus.  But  the 
learned  Scipio  Maffei  understands  it  of  a  certain  wine 
culled  Port  from  Oporto  a  city  of  Portugal,  of  which  this 
professor  invited  him  to  drink  abundantly. — Scip.  TULatv. 
de  compotationibus  Acadcniicis. 

•  The  Hat-worship,  as  the  Quakers  call  it,  is  an  abomi- 
nation to  that  sect :  yet.  where  it  is  necessary  to  pay  that 
respect  to  man  (as  in  the  Courts  of  Justice  and  Houses  of 
Parliament)  they  have,  to  avoid  offence,  and  yet  not  violate 
their  conscience,  permitted  other  people  to  uncover  them. 

•  Milton, 

—  lie  kingly,  from  his  state 
Declined  not 

10  A  famous  commentator,  and  corrector  of  Homer,  whose 
name  has  been  frequently  used  to  signify  a  complete  critic. 
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Thy  mighty  sclioliaflt,  whose  unwearied  pains 

Made  Horace  dull,  and  humbled  Milton's  strains. 

Turn  what  they  will  to  verse,  their  toil  is  vain. 

Critics  like  me  shall  make  it  prose  again. 

Roman  and  Greek  ^rrammarians^ !  know  your  better: 

Author  of  something  yet  more  great  than  letter ; 

While  towering  o'er  your  alphabet,  like  Saul, 

Stands  our  Digamma^,  and  o'ertops  them  all. 

'Tis  true,  on  words  is  still  our  whole  debate. 

Disputes  of  me  or  te^,  of  aut  or  at, 

To  sound  or  sink  in  cano,  O  or  A, 

Or  give  up  Cicero  to  C  or  K  4. 

Let  Freinds  affect  to  speak  as  Terence  spoke. 

And  Alsop^  never  but  like  Horace  joke : 

For  me,  what  Virgil,  Pliny  may  deny, 

Manilius  or  Solinus?  shall  supply : 

For  Attic  phrase  in  Plato  let  them  seek, 

I  poach  in  Suidas  for  unlicensed  Grec>k. 

In  ancient  sense  if  any  needs  will  deal. 

Be  sure  I  give  them  fragments,  not  a  meal ; 

What  Gellius  or  Stobccus^  luish*d  before. 

Or  chew'd  by  blind  old  scholiasts  o'er  and  o*er9. 

The  critic  eye,  that  microscope  of  wit. 

Sees  hairs  and  pores,  examines  bit  by  bit : 

How  parts  relate  to  parts,  or  they  to  whole. 

The  body's  harmony,  the  beaming  soul, 

The  compliment  paid  by  our  author  to  this  eminent  pro* 
feaaor,  in  applying  to  him  bo  great  a  name,  was  the  reason 
that  he  hath  omitted  to  comment  on  this  part  which  con- 
tains his  own  praises.  We  shall  therefore  supply  that  low 
to  our  best  ability.— Scribl. 

Sic  notui  Ulysses  ?    Virg. 

Dott  thou  not  fed  me,  Rome?    Bkk.  Joirso.f. 

1  Imitated  from  Propertius  speaking  of  the  iEneld: 
Cedite,  Romani  tcriptora^  eediie  Grail! 
Nescio  quid  majus  nascitur  Jliade* 

s  Alludes  to  the  boasted  restoration  of  the  .£oUo 
digamma,  in  his  long  projected  edition  of  Homer.  He 
calls  it  iomething  more  than  letter,  from  the  enormous 
figure  it  would  make  among  the  other  letters,  being  one 
gamma  sot  upon  the  shoulders  of  another. 

>  It  was  a  serious  dispute,  about  which  the  learned  were 
much  divided,  and  some  treatidcs  written :  had  it  heen  about 
meum  or  tuwn  it  could  not  bo  more  contested,  than  whe- 
ther at  the  end  of  the  first  Ode  of  Horace,  to  read.  Me 
doctantm  hedera  prcemia  /rontiumt  or,  Te  doctarum  he" 
dera— 

*  Grammatical  disputes  about  the  manner  of  pronouncing 
Cicero's  name  in  Greek.  It  is  a  dispute  whether  in  Latin 
the  name  of  Hermagoras  should  end  in  a*  or  a.  QuintiUan 
quotes  Cicero  as  writing  it  Ilermatjora,  which  Uentley 
rejects,  and  says  Quintilian  must  be  mistaken,  Cicero  could 
not  write  it  so,  and  that  in  this  case  he  would  not  believe 
Cicero  himself.  Thcso  are  his  very  words:  Ego  rero 
Cieeronem  ita  tcriptitte  ne  Ciceroni  quidem  affirmanti 
crediderim,  —  Epitt.  ad  Mill,  in  Jin.  Frag,  ilenand,  et 
Phil. 

*  Dr.  Robert  Freind,  master  of  Westminster-school,  and 
canon  of  Christ-church. 

•  Dr.  Anthony  Alsop,  a  happy  imitator  of  the  Horatian 
■tyle. 

t  Some  critics  having  had  it  in  tlieir  choice  to  comment 
cither  on  Virgil  or  Manilius.  Pliny  or  Solinus,  have  chosen 
the  worse  author,  tho  more  freely  to  display  their  critical 
capacity. 

•  Suidast  Oelliut,  Stobtrut.  The  first  a  dictionary-writer, 
a  collector  of  impertinent  facts  and  barbarous  words ;  the 
•eoond  a  minute  critic  :  the  third  an  author,  who  gave  hia 
commonplace  book  to  the  jiublic,  where  we  happen  to  find 
much  minco-meat  of  old  books. 

>  Tnese  taking  the  same  things  eternally  from  the  mouth 
of  one  another. 


Are  things  which  Ku8ter,Burman,Wa88e  shall  see, 
When  man's  whole  frame  is  obvious  to  tkflea. 

Ah,  think  not,  mistress  !  more  true  dulneas  liei 
In  Folly's  >°  cap,  than  Wisdom's  grave  disgoiae. 
Like  buovs,  tlmt  never  sink  into  the  flood. 
On  learning's  surface  wo  but  lie  and  nod". 
Thine  is  the  genuine  head  of  many  a  houae^ 
And  much  divinity  without  a  Nov?  **. 
Nor  could  a  Barrow  work  on  every  block. 
Nor  has  one  Atterburt  ''  spoil'd  the  flock. 
See  I  still  thy  own,  the  heavy  canon  ^*  roll, 
And  metaphysic  smokes  involve  the  Pole  ^>. 

>o  By  this  it  would  seem  the  dunces  and  fops  mentioQed 
ver.  139, 140,  had  a  contention  of  rivalship  for  the  GoddcuHi 
favour  on  this  great  day.  Tliose  got  the  start,  but  thess 
make  it  up  by  their  8i>okcsmen  in  the  next  speech.  It 
seems  as  if  Aristorchus  here  first  saw  him  advancing  with 
his  fair  pupil.— Scmbl. 

1 1  Bo  that  the  station  of  a  Profeuor  is  only  a  kind  of  lagal 
noticer  to  inform  us  where  the  shattered  hulk  of  learning 
lies  at  anchor :  which  after  so  long  unhappy  navigatioo, 
and  now  without  either  master  or  patron,  we  may  wiA, 
with  Horace,  may  lie  there  itiU 
Nonne  videt,  ut 
Nudum  remigio  latutf  ,  .  • 

-Kan  tihi  sunt  Integra  lintea ; 


Hon  PI,  quot  iterum  pressa  voces  malo, 
Quamvis  Pontiea  pinus, 
Sylvajilia  nobility 
Jaeiet  et  genus,  et  nomcn  inutile.    IIor.    ScaiBU 

1*  A  word  much  affected  by  the  learned  Arfstarohos  ia 
common  conversation,  to  signify.ar n  ju#  or  natural  a««sMS. 
But  this  passage  has  a  farther  view :  JHovs  was  the  Flatonio 
term  for  mind^  or  ihefinl  cause,  and  that  system  of  diri- 
nlty  is  here  hinted  at  which  terminates  in  blind  natnre 
without  a  NoOs  :  such  as  the  Poet  afterwards  describe! 
(speaking  of  the  dreams  of  one  of  these  later  Platonirtt) 

Or  that  bright  Image  to  our  Fanrpdraw, 
Which  Theoclcs  in  raptured  Vision  sate. 
That  Nature etc. 

"  Isaac  Barrow  Master  of  Trinity,  Francis  Attertmry 
Dean  of  Christ-church,  both  great  geniuses  and  eloquent 
preachers ;  one  more  conversant  in  the  sublime  geometry, 
the  other  in  classical  learning ;  but  who  equally  made  it 
their  care  to  advance  the  polite  arts  in  their  several  Sodetiei. 

•<  Canon  here,  if  spoken  ot  artillery,  is  in  the  plural  nam- 
bcr ;  If  of  the  canons  of  the  House,  In  the  singular,  and 
meant  only  of  one :  in  which  case  I  suspect  the  Pole  to  bea 
false  reading,  and  that  it  should  be  the  poll  or  A<ad  of 
that  Canon.  It  may  be  olyected,  that  this  Is  a  ratn 
paronomasia  or  pun.  But  what  of  that?  Is  anyfigore 
of  speech  more  apposite  to  our  gentle  Goddess  or  m<ae  fre- 
quently used  by  her,  and  her  children,  especially  of  the 
imi  versity  ?  Doubtless  it  better  suits  the  character  of  Dul- 
ness,  yea  of  a  doctor,  than  that  of  an  angel ;  yet  Milton 
feared  not  to  put  a  considerable  quantity  Into  the  mouths 
of  his.  It  hath  indeed  been  observed,  that  they  were  the 
Devil's  angels,  as  if  he  did  it  to  suggest  the  DevU  was  the 
author  as  well  of  falso  wit  as  of  false  religion,  and  that 
the  father  of  lies  was  also  tho  father  of  puns.  But  this  is 
idle :  it  must  be  owned  a  Cliristion  practice,  uaed  in  the 
primitive  times  by  some  of  the  Fathers,  and  In  later  by 
most  of  the  sons  of  tho  Church ;  till  tlie  debauched  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  when  the  shameful  panion  for  «ri< 
overthrew  every  thing:  and  even  then  tho  bofrt  writers 
admitted  it,  provided  it  was  obscene,  under  the  name  of 
tho  double  entendre. — Scrtbl. 

>>  Here  the  learned  Aristorchusending  the  first  memba 
of  his  harangue  in  behalf  of  u;ords  ;  and  entering  on  tlie 
other  half,  which  regards  the  teaching  of  things  ;  rtxy  art- 
fully connects  the  two  parts  In  an  encomium  on  Mbtapby- 
stcs,  akind  of  middle  nature  between  words  and  things: 
communicating,  tn  its  obscurity  with  stibsUuiet,  and  in 
its  emptiness  with  names. — Scribu 
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«  we  dim  the  eyes,  and  stuff  the  head 
U  such  reading  as  was  never  read : 
«  explain  a  thing  till  all  men  douht  it, 
nte  about  it,  Goddess,  and  about  it : 
s  the  silk-worm  small  its  slender  store, 
x>ar8  till  it  clouds  itself  all  o*er. 
t  though  we  let  some  better  sort  of  fool ' 
irery  science,  run  through  every  school  ? 
Dy  tumbler  through  the  hoops  was  shown 
lUI  in  passing  all,  and  touch m^  none. 
r,  indeed  (if  sober  all  this  time) 
with  dispute,  or  persecute  with  rhyme, 
y  furnish  what  he  cannot  use, 
to  what  he  must  divorce,  a  Muse : 
the  midst  of  Euclid  dip  at  once, 
trify  a  genius'^  to  a  dunce  : 
>n  metaphysic  ground  to  prance, 
11  his  paces,  not  a  step  advance, 
le  same  cement,  ever  sure  to  bind, 
Qg  to  one  dead  level  every  mind. 
ike  him  to  dcvelope,  if  you  can, 
w  the  block  off^,  and  get  out  the  man. 
erefore  waste  I  words  !     I  see  advance 
pupil,  and  laced  govemor4  from  France. 

crto  Arifttarchus  hath  displayed  the  art  of  teach- 
tupils  words,  without  things.  lie  sliows  greater 
what  follows,  which  is  to  tetich  things,  without 
For  with  the  better  sort  (if  fool  the  first  expedient 
54  to  258,  to  run  him  so  swiftly  through  the  circle 
ienccs  that  he  shall  stick  at  nothing,  nor  nothing 
th  him;  and  though  some  little,  both  of  words 
igs,  should  by  chance  be  gathered  up  in  his 
yet  he  shows,  ver.  255  to  S60,  that  it  is  never 
;he  one  than  Just  to  enable  him  to  pertecute  with 
r  of  the  other  than  to  plague  with  dispute.  But 
dl,  the  pupil  will  needs  learn  a  science,  it  is  then 

by  his  careful  directors,  ver.  261,  262,  that  it 
ler  be  such  as  he  can  never  etijoy  when  he  comes 

life,  or  such  as  he  will  bo  obliged  to  divorce, 
lake  all  sure.  ver.  263  to  268,  the  useless  or  peml- 
snces,  thus  taught,  are  still  applied  perversely ; 
of  wit  petrified  in  Euclid,  or  trammeled  in  mcta> 

and  the  mxm  of  judgment  married^  without  his 
XHisent,  to  a  mute.  Thus  far  the  particular  arts 
n  education,  used  partially,  and  diversified  ao- 
o  the  subject  and  the  occasion :  but  there  is  one 
nethod.  with  the  encomium  of  which  the  great 
lus  ends  his  speech,  ver.  266  to  268,  and  that  is 
Y,  the  universal  cement,  which  fills  all  the  cracks 
ms  of  lifeless  matter,  shuts  up  all  the  pores  of 
>stance,  and  brings  all  human  minds  to  one  dead 
•r  if  Nature  should  chance  to  struggle  througli 
tanglemcntsof  the  foregoing  ingenious  expedients 
r6e/  M>iU  this  claps  upon  her  one  sure  and  entire 
0  that  well  may  Ari&tarchus  defy  all   human 

get  the  man  out  again  from  under  so  impeno- 
mist.  The  Poet  alludes  to  this  master-piece  of 
lis  in  ver.  5ul ,  where  he  speaks  of  vassals  to  a 

>  who  have  no  genius,  employed  in  works  of 
ion  ;  those  who  have,  in  abstract  sciences. 

tion  of  Aristotle,  that  there  was  originally  in 
ck  of  marble,  a  statue,  which  would  appear  on 
ral  of  the  superfluous  parts. 

laced  f  Because  gold  and  silver  are  necessary 
:  to  denote  the  dress  of  a  person  of  rank,  and  the 
must  be  supposed  so  in  foreign  countries,  to  be 
into  courts  and  other  places  of  fair  reception, 
comes  Arifttarchus  to  know  by  sight  that  this 
came  from  Franco  ?    Why,  by  the  laced  coat. 

SCRIBU 

Titles  have  objected  to  the  order  here,  being  of 
;hat  the  governor  shotild  havo  the  precedence 
e  whore«  if  not  before  the  pupiL    But  wore  he 


Walker !  our  hat — nor  more  he  deign'd  to  say. 
But,  stem  as  Ajax*  spectre*,  strode  away. 

In  flow'd  at  once  a  gay  embroidered  race, 
And  tittering  push'd  the  pedants  off  the  place* : 
Some  would  have  8poken,butthe  voice  was  drown'd 
By  the  French  horn,  or  by  the  opening  hound. 
The  first  came  for^-ards?,  with  as  easy  mien. 
As  if  he  saw  St.  James's  ^  and  the  queen. 
When  thus  the  attendant  orator9  begun. 
Receive,  groat  empress  I  thy  accomplish'd  son : 
Thine  from  the  birth,  and  sacred  from  the  rod, 
A  dauntless  infant  ^"  !  never  scared  with  God. 
The  sire  saw,  one  by  one,  his  virtues  wake : 
The  mother  begg*d  the  blessing  of  a  rake. 
Thou  gavest  that  ripeness,  which  so  soon  began, 
And  ceased  so  soon,  he  ne'er  was  boy  nor  man '  •• 
Through  school  and  college,  thy  kind  cloud  o'ercast, 
Safe  and  unseen  the  young  iEneas  passed '^: 
Thence  bursting  glorious,  all  at  once  let  down, 
Stunu'd  with  his  giddy  'larum  half  the  town. 
Intre])id  then,  o'er  seas  and  lands  he  flew : 
£uropc  he  saw,  and  Europe  saw  him  too. 
There  all  thy  gifts  and  graces  we  display. 
Thou,  only  thou,  directing  all  our  way ! 
To  where  the  Seine,  obsequious  as  she  runs, 
Pours  at  great  Bourbon's  feet  her  silj^cn  sons; 

80  placed,  it  might  be  thought  to  insinuate  that  the  goTn^ 
nor  led  the  pupil  to  the  whore :  and  were  the  pupil  placed 
first,  he  might  be  supposed  to  lead  the  governor  to  her. 
But  our  impartLd  Poet,  as  he  is  drawing  their  picture, 
represents  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  gen(»tiUy 
seen;  namely,  the  pupil  between  the  whore  and  the 
governor;  but  placeth  the  whore  first,  as  she  usually 
governs  both  the  other. 

*  See  Homer  Odyss.  xl.  where  the  ghost  of  Ajax  turns 
sullenly  from  Ulysses.  A  passage  extremely  admired  by 
Longinus. 

•  Hon 

Rideat  el  pulsel  lasciva  decentiits  alas. 

^  This  forwardness  or  pcrtness  is  the  certain  conse- 
quence, when  the  children  of  Dulness  are  spoiled  by  too 
great  fondness  of  their  parent. 

*  Ileflecting  on  the  disrespectful  and  indecent  beha- 
viour of  several  forward  young  persons  in  the  presence,  so 
offensive  to  all  serious  men,  and  to  none  more  than  the 
good  Soriblcrus. 

•  The  governor  abovcsai(L  The  Poet  gives  him  no  par- 
ticular name :  being  unwilling,  I  presume,  to  offend  or  do 
injuhtico  to  any,  by  celebrating  one  only  with  whom  this 
character  agrees,  in  preference  to  so  many  who  equally 
deserve  it. — ScaioL. 

10  Hor. 

sine  Dis  animosus  infant, 

11  Nature  hath  bestowed  on  the  human  species  two 
states  or  conditions,  infancy  and  manhood.  Wit  some- 
times mokes  the  first  disappear,  and  folly  the  latter  j  but 
true  dulness  annihilates  both.  For,  want  of  apprehension 
in  boys,  not  suffering  that  conscious  ignorance  and  inex- 
perience which  pruduce  the  awkward  bashfulnessof  youth, 
makes  them  assured;  and  want  of  imagination  makes 
them  grave.  But  this  gravity  and  assurance,  which  is 
beyond  boyhood,  being  neither  wisdom  nor  knowledge,  do 
never  reach  to  manhood,— SckoUs, 

>•  See  Virg.  Mn.  1. 

At  Venus  obseuro  gradientes  afre sepsit, 
Et  mullo  nebula  circum  Deafudil  amictu, 
Cernere  ne  quis  cos  ; — 1.  neu  quis  contingere  possit  ,* 
2.  Molirive  moram  / — aut  3.  veniendi  poscere  causas. 
Where  he  enumerates  the  causes  why  his  mother  took 
this  care  of  him:  to  wit,  1.  that  nobody  might  touch  or 
correct  him :  2.  might  stop  or  detain  him  r  3.  examine 
him  about  the  progress  ho  had  made,  or  so  much  as  guess 
why  he  came  there. 
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Op  Tyber,  now  no  longer  Roman,  rolls, 
Vain  of  Italian  arts,  Italian  souls: 
To  happy  convents,  bosora'd  deep  in  vinos. 
Where  slumber  abbots,  purple  as  their  wines : 
To  isles  of  fragrance,  lily-silver'd  vales ', 
Diffusing  languor  in  the  panting  gales : 
To  lands  of  smging,  or  of  dancing  slaves. 
Love- whispering  woods,  and  lute-resounding  waves. 
But  chief  her  shrine  where  naked  Venus  keeps, 
And  Cupids  ride  the  lion  of  the  deeps' ; 
Where,  eased  of  fleets,  the  Adriatic  main 
Wafts  the  smooth  eunuch  and  enamour'd  swain. 
Led  by  my  hand,  he  sauntered  Europe  round, 
And  gathered  every  vice  on  Christian  ground ; 
Saw  every  court,  heard  every  king  declare 
His  royal  sense  of  operas  or  the  fair ; 
The  stews  and  palace  equally  explored. 
Intrigued  with  glory,  and  with  spirit  whored ; 
Tried  all  horM-d^aeuvretf  all  liqueurt  defined. 
Judicious  drank,  and  greatly-daring  dined  ^  ; 
Dropped  the  dull  lumber  of  the  Latm  store, 
Spoil*d  his  own  language,  and  acquired  no  more  ; 
AH  classic  learning  lost  on  classic  ground  ; 
And  last  tum'd  atr,  the  echo  of  a  sound4  I 
See  now,  half-cured,  and  perfectly  well-bred. 
With  nothing  but  a  solo  in  his  heads  ; 
As  much  estate,  and  principle,  and  wit, 
As  Jansen,  Fleetwood,  Cibbcr^  shall  think  fit ; 
Stolen  from  a  duel,  followed  by  a  nun. 
And,  if  a  borough  choose  him,  not  undone  ; 
See,  to  my  country  happy  I  restore 
This  glorious  youth,  and  add  one  Venus  more. 
Her  too  receive?  (for  her  my  soul  adores) 
So  may  the  sons  of  sons  of  sons  of  whores^, 

1  Tuberoaca. 

*  The  winged  Hon,  the  arms  of  Vcnfcek  This  republic 
heretofore  the  most  considerable  in  Europe,  for  her  naval 
force  and  the  extent  of  her  commerce ;  now  illustrioua  for 
her  eamivaU. 

'  It  beinir  indeed  no  small  risk  to  eat  through  those 
extraordinary  compositions.  wIiom  disguised  ingredients 
ore  generally  unlcnown  to  tiio  guests,  and  highly  inflam- 
matory and  unwholesome. 

*  Yet  less  a  body  than  echo  itself;  for  echo  reflects 
ifn$€  or  words  at  least,  this  gentleman  only  airs  and 
turut : — 

Sonus  est,  qui  vivit  in  illo — Orro.  Mtt^ 

Bo  that  this  was  not  a  metamorphosis  either  in  one  or  the 
other,  but  only  a  resolution  of  the  soul  into  its  true  princi- 
ples, its  real  essence  being  harmony;  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Orpheus,  the  inventor  of  opera,  who  first  per- 
formed to  a  choice  assembly  of  boasts. — Scribl. 

»  With  nothing  hut  a  solof  Why,  if  it  be  a  solo,  how 
should  there  be  anything  else  ?  Palpable  tautology!  Read 
boldly  an  opera,  which  U  enoush  of  conscience  for  such  a 
head  as  has  lost  all  itK  Latin.— Uentu 

•  Three  very  eminent  persons,  all  managers  of  plays  t 
who,  though  not  governor:*  by  pnifcssion,  had,  each  in  his 
way,  concerned  themselves  in  the  education  of  youth  ;  and 
regulated  their  wits,  their  morals,  or  their  finances,  at 
that  period  of  their  ago  which  is  the  most  important, 
their  entrance  into  the  polite  world.  Of  the  Inst  of  these, 
and  his  talents  for  this  end.  see  Book  I.  ver.  1!K),  dec. 

^  This  confirms  what  the  learned  Scriblerus  advanced 
in  his  note  on  ver.  272.  that  the  governor,  as  well  as  the 
pupil,  had  a  particular  interest  in  this  lady. 

*  Virg. 

Et  nati  natorumt  et  qui  nascrnlur  ab  illis.—JEa.  iii. 

For  such  have  been  always  esteemed  the  ablest  supports 
of  the  throne  of  Dulness,  even  by  the  confession  of  those 
her  most  legitimate  sons,  who  havo  unfortunately  wanted 


Prop  thine,  O  empress  I  like  each  neighbourthroiM^ 
And  make  a  long  posterity  thy  own. 

Pleased  she  accepts  the  hero,  and  the  dMne 
Wraps  in  her  veil,  and  frees  from  sense  of  shaoMi 

Then  look'd,  and  saw  a  lazy,  lolling  sort, 
Unseen  at  church,  at  senate,  or  at  court. 
Of  ever-listless  loiterers,  that  attend 
No  cause,  no  trust,  no  duty,  and  no  friend. 
Thee,  too,  my  Paridels !  she  mark'd  thee  therSi 
Stretch*d  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair, 
And  heard  ^^  thy  everlasting  yawn  confess 
The  pains  and  penalties  of  idleness. 
She  pitied  !  but  her  pity  only  shed 
Benigner  influence  on  thy  nodding  head. 

But  Annius'^,  crafty  seer,  with  ebon  wand. 
And  well-dissembled  emerald  on  his  hand. 
False  as  his  gems,  and  canker'd  as  his  coins. 
Came,  cramm'd  with  capon,  from  where  PoUio 

dines. 
Soft,  as  the  wily  fox  is  seen  to  creep. 
Where  bask  on  sunny  banks  the  simple  sheep, 
Walk  round  and  round,  now  prying  here,  now  there ; 
So  he ;  but  pious  whisper*d  first  his  prayer: 

Grant,  gracious  Goddess !  grant  me  still  to  cheat  "i 
0  may  thy  cloud  still  cover  the  deceit ! 
Thy  choicer  mists  on  this  assembly  shed. 
But  pour  them  thickest  on  the  noble  head. 
So  shall  each  youth,  assisted  by  our  eyes. 
See  other  Caesars,  other  Homers  rise  ; 
Through  twilight  ages  hunt  the  Athenian  fowl*'. 
Which  Chalcis  gods,  and  mortals  call  an  owl, 
Now  see  an  Attys,  now  a  CecropsU  clear. 
Nay,  Mahomet !  the  pigeon  at  thine  ear  ; 

that  advantage.  The  illustrious  Yanini,  in  his  divhie 
encomium  on  our  Ooddess,  entitled  DeAdmirandis  Nature 
Reffinte  Detrque  mortalium  Arcanis,  laments  that  he  wai 
not  bom  a  bastard :  0  utinam  extra  Upitimum  ae  rcmim- 
bialem  thorum  essem  procreatus!  ^c.  He  expatiates  on 
the  prerogatives  of  a  free  birth,  and  on  what  he  woaU 
have  done  for  the  Oreat  Mother  with  those  advantages; 
and  then  sorrowfully  concludes,  At  quia  C0r\fuffatorum 
sum  soboles  his  orbalus  sum  bonis. 

*  The  Poet  seems  to  sp^ik  of  this  young  gentleman 
with  great  affection.  The  name  is  taken  from  Spenser, 
who  gives  it  to  a  wandering  courtly  'squire,  that  traveled 
about  for  the  same  reason,  for  which  many  young  'squires 
are  now  fond  of  traveling,  and  especially  to  Paris, 

»o  Virg.  JEa.  vi. 

Sedet  setemumque  sedcbit, 
Jnfelix  Theseus t  Phlegyasque  miscrrimns  omnes 
Admonet 

11  The  name  token  from  Annins,  the  monk  of  Yiterbo, 
famous  for  many  impositions  and  forgeries  of  andcnt 
manuscripts  and  inscriptions,  which  ho  was  prompted  to 
by  mere  vanity,  but  our  Annius  had  a  more  substantiil 
motive.  i 

i»  Hor. 

Da  jmlchra  Lavemat 

Da  mihi/allere 

Noetem  peccatis  et/rauiiibus  offfice  nubetm* 

Some  read  fkiU,  but  that  is  frivolous,  for  Annius  hath 
that  skill  already;  or  if  he  had  not,  skill  were  not  wantiof 
to  cheat  such  persons. — Bkntl. 

IS  The  owl  stamped  on  the  reverse  of  the  ancient  oraiwjr 
of  Athens, 

Which  Chalcis  gods  and  mortals  caU  an  owl, 
is  the  verse  by  which  llobbes  renders  that  of  Homer, 
XoAiciSa  KiKX^icKovtri  6coi,  &y8pfs  8i  K^/urSir. 

14  The  first  kings  of  Athens,  of  whom  it  is  hard  to  sap* 
pose  any  coins  are  extant ;  but  not  so  improbable  as  what 
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a  auciciit  brass,  thaut;li  not  iu  gclil, 
bis  Litres,  tbuUEli  liis  hciuse  be  said ; 

■B  Plicobe  his  fur  bride  poslpoDC, 
SyrutD  prince  nbove  his  own  ; 


Top, 
Uidn 


e  ine,  OoddcBs  I  clcs 


b  Pollio 


of  Ell  d 
ii-ll  us  du 


sign. 


n  Otho, 


uph  it  t 


IB  Niger,  till  h> 
iiu  o'eHieurd  him  ;  Muimnius  \  fw; 

his  Cheops',  Htiiilis  sboTo  the  groui 
a  Martled  adder,  SHcll'd,  and  Baid, 
m  ancient  nsCniin  at  bin  heud  : 
hou  of  Sjrian  princes' I  Tmilor  baa 
uiae  in  all  Iho  homed  race. 


ladw 
ishGr^ 


akc  their  value  i 
il  then 


lee  rovers  chsKd  him  on  (be  deep. 
;lit  by  HermcB,  and  divinely  bold, 
own  throat  he  riak'd  the  Grecian  gold; 
each  dtimi-god*,  with  piotis  care, 
is  entraibi— 1  revered  thent  there, 
ihcm,  shrouded  in  that  living  shrine, 
leir  second  Lirlh,  they  issue  miDc. 
M^reatAmiuon' I  bywhoBehomsIsworo, 


^  all  tlie  lisni'd  bIibII  at  tlic  taliour  stand. 
Anil  Douglas*  lend  his  soft,  obstetric  band. 

The  Goddess,  smiling,  secm'd  lo  give  consent ; 
So  back  tn  Folllo,  hand  in  hand,  (bey  uent 

Tlicn,tbicfa  as  locusts  lladiening  all  the  groundT, 
A  tribe,  with  weeds  and  shells  fanlastic  cruwn'd. 
Each  with  soma  wondcrons  gift  approacb'd  Uie 
A  nest,  a  toad,  a  fungus,  or  ■  Hower.  [Power, 

Bui  far  the  forcmoHt,  two,  witli  earnest  leal, 
And  aspect  ardent,  to  the  throne  appeal. 

The  firet  thus  open'd :  Hear  thy  suppliant's  call, 
Great  queen,  and  common  mother  of  us  all  1 
Fair  from  its  humble  bed  I  renr'd  Ibis  flower, 
Suckled,  and  cheer'd,  with  air,  and  auu,  and  abower, 
Soft  on  the  paper  ruif  its  leaves  I  spread. 
Bright  with  the  gilded  button  tipii'd  its  liead, 
riien  throned  in  glass,  and  Dsmed  it  CaholiNe': 
Each  maid  criedjchanning  I  Budi:achyouth,diviDel 

I  pencil  over  blend  such  lajn, 
Such  vaiieil  light  in  one  promiacuous  blaiel 
Now  prostrate!  dead  I  behold  that  Caroline: 
No  maid  cries,  charming  I  and  no  youth,  divine  I 
And  lo  the  wrel^rh  1  wboac  vile,  whose  insect  lust 
Laid  Ifaii  ny  daughter  of  the  spring  in  dust ; 
0  punish  him  1  or  to  the  Elyeiun  shades 
Dismias  my  soul,  where  no  carnation  fades. 

He  ceased,  and  wept.  With  innocence  of  mien, 
Tib  accused  stood  forth,  and  thna  addreas'd  ths 

Of  all  the  enamei'd  racci,  wlioeo  silvary  wing 
Waves  to  tho  tepid  zephjTS  of  the  spring, 

I  along  the  fluid  atmosphere, 
Once  brightest  shincd  this  child  of  beat  and  air. 
nd  started  from  its  vcmat  Ijowcr 
ng  game,  and  chased  from  flower  to  flower. 
It  fled,  1  foUow'd ;  now  in  hope,  now  pain  ; 
It  stopp'd,  t  Btopp'd  i  it  moved,  I  moved  again'"; 


fl/M  In  «v"»  icrrrtut  naicllur  I 
exna  mutteml  avra.JIrmmt  Bol.  ii 
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At  last  it  (U'd,  'twm  on  what  iitiiit  it  pl»i»etl. 
And  wiicre  it  fixM,  the  beautfima  hlnl  1  beixed : 
Ruee  or  eariuilion  hiu  below  my  care  ; 
I  meiliUp,  God'luw  t  only  in  m)'  sphere. 
1  tell  the  Dokeil  fact  wiiiiout  dlKguiiie, 

,  nood  liut  show  llie  prUo  ! 


Whu» 


iH<«  *«««■/,. 


;ikir  eveti  in  dealli  I  this  pcei 
My  sons  I  (she  uuwer'd)  Loth  hsN 

■        yh      . 

To  your  fntenuil  cure,  our  sleeping  friends'. 
The  common  soul,  of  Heaven's  more  frugal  oiske, 
Serves  but  lo  keep  fuols  pert,  and  knnves  awako  : 
A  drowsy  watchtoan,  that  just  gives  a  knock. 
And  breaks  our  rvsi,  to  tell  us  what's  o'clock. 
Yet  by  some  object  every  brain  U  stirr'd  ; 
The  dull  may  waken  to  a  humming-bird  j 
Tlie  moat  nvluse,  diH^reutly  open'd,  (iod 
Congenial  matter  in  the  cockle-kind  ; 
The  mind,  in  metaphymca  at  a  loos. 
May  wander  in  a  wildemuB  uf  moss  *; 
The  head,  that  turns  al  super-lunar  tbinci, 
Poiiied  with  a  tiil,  may  steer  on  Wilkins*  wingB', 
O!  would  thesonsofmeuonce  tliink  their  eyea* 
And  reason  aiven  them  but  lo  study  Ai«.' 
See  Nature  in  some  partial  narrow  shape, 
And  let  the  Author  of  the  whole  escape: 
Learn  but  lo  trifle  ;  or,  who  most  observe, 

Be  that  my  laak  (replies  a  gloomy  clerks, 
Sworn  foe  to  mystery,  yet  divinely  dark ; 
Whose  pious  hiipe  aspires  to  sec  the  day 
Wlion  moral  evidence  shall  quite  decftj*. 


It  pm^lnn  at  thfl  U^'al 


id  rell^iL    In  \he  first  tpeech.  vi 


00  bumdtlBl-y  rtght.    And  in  Ihia  Ihinl,  ihe  cliSTfK 
'Htl^bin  of  utun  id  niniuF  IhRoulvos  In  (rJBts 


po.-                  ■■      ■      ■ 
.jO      


And  dumns  implieit  faith,  and  bdy  lioa, 
Pi-ompt  to  impose,  and  fond  lo  do^atiw :] 
Let  olhciB  creep  by  timid  stcpe,  and  slow. 
On  pinin  experience  lay  foandations  low, 
By  common  sense  to  common  knowledge  bred, 
Aod  hut,  to  Nature's  cause  through  Nature  led). 
All-eccing  in  thy  mists,  we  want  no  guide, 
Mother  of  arroganoe,  and  soorce  of  pride  I 
We  nobly  take  the  high  priori  road*, 
AndreasondowDward,  till  we  doubt  of  GodH 
Make  Nature  still  <"  cDcruaeh  upon  his  plan  ; 
And  shove  him  olTas  far  as  e'er  we  can: 

mcchsnie  cause  into  his  place  ; 


i 


Or,  at 


bind  11 


ir  dilTi 


iping  all  his  lawa. 


Make  God  man's  imoge,  man  the  final  o 

Find  virtue  local,  all  relation  scorn. 

Sec  all  in  ir(P*,  and  but  for  self  be  bom : 


ubtemplslinn  oJ 


deduce  the  stems]  power  and  lod 

Ibougti  Ibey  ouiiuit  attain  tv  an  adequate  ' 


IS  agrealile  Lo  oercain  melapfajHcsl 
Lit  at  I^cfr  dwn  imofEliiallDiuJ  tt 
\Ut  ttftrld  In  Ihoory,  Df  man'a  irr 
aamlBbt  boHip«»(«d.ta  tbatol 
lelr  InabUil;  U  ommnt  fix  nil  wbH 


KTbeOntuftbtHfol 


at  of  Dei  Carta.  Ihi  Mies' 


Is  are  very  d>^lllcai 


and  meuiphjrileal  re 


aluh  they  overleap  sU  Ih 


QAtunU  phllnBophy.  doceodi  to  (how  in  morsl.   H 

Uif  hli  sltrlhutH  b/  ourfc  makes  Ood  sfier  nsn'i 
Tliia  promedi  frutn  tbe  Impcrtecllnn  of  bb  rtai&i 
next,  Dt  Inuglning  hlnuclf  the  Bnal  cause,  l>  the  elM  d 

niaralil>  tbs  impKiltUja  of  Iba  ma^itms,  in  of  the  urn 
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Of  nought  8o  <^rtain  as  our  reason  still ', 
Of  nought  so  doubtful  as  of  soul  and  will. 
O  hide  the  god  still  more  I  and  make  us  see 
Such  as  Lucretius  drew  ^y  a  god  like  thee : 
Wrapt  up  in  self,  a  god  without  a  thought, 
R^utlless  of  our  merit  or  default. 
Or  that  bright  image'  to  our  fancy  draw, 
Which  Theocles  in  raptured  vision  saw  4, 
While  through  poetic  scenes  the  Genius  roves, 
Or  wanders  wild  in  academic  groves  s ; 
That  Nature  our  society  adores, 
Where  Tindal  dictates,  and  Silenus*  snores. 

Roused  at  his  name,  up  rose  the  bowzv  sire, 
And  shook  from  out  his  pipe  the  seeds  of  fire?  ; 
Then  snapp'd  his  box,  and  stroked  his  belly  down : 
Rosy  and  reverend,  though  without  a  gown. 

tion  of  his  heart.  Henoe  he  centres  every  thing  in  him- 
Klf.  The  pirogress  of  dulness  herein  differing  from  that 
of  madness ;  one  ends  in  suing  all  im  God,  the  other  in 
steing  all  in  stlf. 

1  Of  which  we  have  most  cause  to  be  diffident  Gif  tiouffht 
M  doubffiU  as  t^f  soul  and  will :  two  things  the  most  self- 
svjdeat,  the  existence  of  our  soul,  and  the  freedom  ot  our 
vilL 

■  Lib.  1.  vcr.  57. 

Omnit  enim  per  se  Divom  natura  necesse'st 
IwmtcrtaH  avo  summa  cum  pace/Hiahtr, 

Senaota  ab  nostris  rebus ^  summotaque  longe 

Mee  bems  pro  meritis  capitur,  nee  tangitur  ira. 

From  whence  the  two  verses  following  are  translated,  and 
wonderfully  agree  with  the  character  of  our  GoddesSi 

Sckis. 

*  Bright  image  was  the  title  given  by  the  later  Platonists 
to  that  idea  of  nature^  which  they  bad  formed  in  their 
taaey,  so  bright,  that  they  called  it  Atrrowroif  "AyoAfux, 
or  the  s^-seen  image,  L  e.  seen  by  its  own  light. 

*  Tbns  this  philoflopher  calls  upon  his  friend,  to  par- 
take with  him  in  these  visionf : 

**  To-morrow,  when  the  eastern  sun 

With  his  first  beams  adorns  the  front 

Of  yonder  hill,  if  jrou're  content 

To  wander  with  me  in  the  woods  you  see, 

We  will  pursue  those  loves  of  ours. 

By  favour  of  the  sylvan  nymphs : 
nd  inwddng  flrvt  the  Genius  of  the  place,  well  try  to  ob- 
tain at  least  some  faint  and  distant  view  of  the  sovereign 
€enius  madjlrst  Beautg."    Charact.  Vol.  2,  p.  245. 

This  Genius  fa  thus  apostrophixed  (p.  345)  by  the  same 
phOaaoiAer : 

•• O  glorious  Nature  ! 

Biqiremely  fair,  and  sovereignly  good  ! 

An  loTing,  and  all-lovely  I  all  divine  I 

Wise  substitute  of  Providence !  impower*d 

Creatress  t  or  impcwering  Deitg, 

Supreme  Creator  t 

Thee  I  invoke,  and  thee  alone  adore. 
8ir  Isaax  Jfewton  distinguishos  between  these  two  in  a 
dllTerent  manner.  [Prino.  SchoL  gen.  sub  fin.]— 
^tgnoscimus  solummodo  per  proprietates  suas  et 
attrlbuta,  et  per  sapientissimas  et  optimas  rerum  struc- 
tarms,  et  causas  finales  ;  veneramur  autem  et  eolimus  ob 
ihmimimm.  Dens  etenim  sine  dominio,  providentia,  et 
tmttisJtnaUbus,  nihil  aliud  est  qttam  fatum  et  natura. 

*  **  Above  an  things  I  loved  ease,  and  of  aU  philosophers 
those  who  reasoned  most  at  their  ease,  and  wore  never 
awtry  or  disturbed,  as  those  called  sceptics  never  wera  I 
looked  apon  this  kind  of  philosophy  as  the  prettiest, 
agreeabiest,  roving  exercise  of  the  mind,  possible  to  be 
tm^^sJi"    Tol.  S,p.90& 

*  Sflemis  was  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  as  appears 
from  TIrgil,  Eclog.  &  where  he  sings  the  principles  of  that 
philosophy  in  his  drink. 

*  Tb*  Bpieorean  language,  Semina  rerum,  or  atoma 
▼iff.  Eciflf. «.  Semina  ignis-^eminafiamma. 


Bland  and  familiar  to  the  throne  he  came. 
Led  up  the  youth,  and  call'd  the  goddess  dame. 
Then  thus.     From  priestcraft  happily  set  free, 
Lo  !  every  finished  son  returns  to  thee"  : 
First  slave  to  words 9,  then  vassal  to  a  name. 
Then  dupe  to  party  ;  child  and  man  the  same  ; 
Bounded  by  nature,  narrow'd  still  by  art, 
A  trifling  head,  and  a  contracted  heart 
Thus  bred,  thus  taught,  how  many  have  I  seen. 
Smiling  on  all,  and  smiled  on  by  a  queen. 
MarkM  out  for  honours,  honoured  for  their  birth. 
To  thee  the  mcMst  rebellious  things  on  earth : 
Now  to  thy  gentle  shadow  all  are  shrunk, 
All  melted  down,  in  pension,  or  in  punk  I 
So  K*,  so  B**  sneak  d  into  the  grave, 
A  monarch's  half,  and  half  a  harlot's  slave. 
Poor  W**,  nipp'd  in  folly's  broadest  bloom. 
Who  praises  now !  his  chaplain  on  his  tomb. 
Then  take  them  all,  oh,  take  them  to  thy  breast  t 
Thy  Magus,  Goddess !  shall  perform  the  rest. 

With  that,  a  Wizard  old  his  cup  extends '°  ; 
Which  whoso  tastes,  forgets  his  former  friends, 

*  The  learned  Scriblerus  is  here  rery  whimsicaL  It  would 
seem,  says  he,  by  this,  as  if  the  priests  (who  are  always 
plotting  and  contriving  mischief  against  the  law  of  nature) 
had  inveigled  these  harmless  youths  from  the  bosom  of 
their  mother,  and  kept  them  in  open  rebellion  to  her,  till 
8ilenus  broke  the  charm,  and  restored  them  t(i  her  indul- 
gent anna  But  this  is  so  singular  a  fancy,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  unsupiMtrtod  by  proof,  that  we  must  in  jus- 
tice acquit  them  of  all  suspicions  of  this  kind. 

*  A  recapitulation  of  the  whole  course  of  modem  eduo^ 
tion  described  in  this  book,  which  confines  youth  to  the 
study  of  words  only  in  schools,  subjects  them  to  the  au- 
thority of  systems  in  the  Universities,  and  deludes  them 
with  the  names  of  partg-distinctions  in  the  world.  AU 
equally  concurring  to  narrow  the  understanding,  and  esta- 
blish slavery  and  error  in  literature,  philosophy,  and 
politics.  The  whole  finished  in  modem  free-thinking ; 
the  completion  of  whatever  is  vain,  wrong,  and  destruo- 
tive  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  as  it  establishes  seif4o9« 
for  the  sole  principle  of  action. 

10  Here  beginneth  the  celebration  of  the  greater  rngs- 
teries  of  the  Goddess,  which  the  Poet  in  his  invocation, 
ver.  5,  promised  to  sing.  For  when  now  each  aspirant, 
as  was  the  custom,  had  proved  his  qualification  and  claim 
to  a  participation,  the  high-priest  of  Dulness  fint  ini- 
tlateth  the  assembly  by  the  usual  way  of  libation.  And 
then  each  of  the  Initiated,  as  was  always  required,  putteth 
on  a  new  nature,  described  from  ver.  518  to  529.  When  the 
high  priest  and  Goddess  have  thus  done  their  parts,  each 
of  them  is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  conductor,  an 
inferior  minister  or  hierophant,  whose  names  are  Impu- 
dence, Stup^aetion,  Se^f-eonceit,  Self-interest,  Pleasure, 
Epicurism,  S^c.  to  lead  them  through  the  several  apart- 
ments of  her  mystic  dome  or  palace.  When  all  this  fa 
over,  the  sovereign  Gtoddess,  from  ver.  565  to  000  oonferreth 
her  titles  and  degrees ;  rewards  inseparably  attendant  on 
tho  participation  of  the  mysteries;  which  made  the  an- 
cient 77k«on  say  of  them— icdXAurra  fihp  oZr,  Koi  rssw 
fifyi<rrss$'  iyaOciVf  rh  Moorrjplwv  fjirr4x*af'  Hence 
being  enriched  with  so  many  various  gifts  and  graces, 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  was  anciently,  as  well  as  in 
these  our  times,  esteemed  a  neoevary  qualification  for 
every  high  office  and  employment,  whether  in  chttrch  or 
state.  Lastly  the  great  mother  shutteth  up  the  solemnity 
with  her  gracious  benediction,  which  condudeth  in  draw- 
ing the  curtain,  and  laying  all  hen  children  to  rest  It  fa 
to  be  observed  that  Dulness,  before  this  her  restoration, 
had  her  pontiffs  in  partibus;  who  from  time  to  time  held 
her  mysteries  in  secret,  and  with  great  privacy.  But  now, 
on  her  re-^tabli»hment,  she  celebrateth  them,  like  those 
of  the  Cretans  (the  most  ancient  of  all  mysteries)  in  open 
day,  and  offereth  them  to  the  inspcotion  of  all  men. 

ScaiBL. 
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Sire,  ancestors,  himself.     One  casts  his  eyes 
Up  to  a  ttar^  and  like  Endymion  dies : 
A  feather  shooting  from  another's  head, 
Extracts  his  brain,  and  principle  is  fled. 
Lost  is  his  God,  his  country,  every  thuig  ; 
And  nothing  left  but  homage  to  a  king' ! 
The  vulgar  herd  turn  off  to  roll  with  hogs, 
To  run  with  horses,  or  to  hunt  with  dogs ; 
But,  sad  example  !  never  to  escape 
Their  infamy,  still  keep  the  human  shape'. 

But  she,  good  Grodde8s4,  sent  to  every  child 
Firm  Impudence,  or  Stupefaction  mild  ; 
And  straight  succeeded,  leaving  shame  no  room, 
Cibberian  forehead,  or  Cinmierian  gloom. 

Kind  Self-conceit  to  some  her  glass  applies. 
Which  no  one  looks  in  with  another's  eyes : 
But  as  the  flatterer  or  dependant  paint. 
Beholds  himself  a  patriot,  chief,  or  saint. 

On  others  Interest  her  gay  livery  flings. 
Interest,  that  waves  on  party-colour'd  wings : 
Tum'd  to  the  sun,  she  casts  a  thousand  dyes, 
And,  as  she  turns,  the  colours  fall  or  rise 

Others  the  S^Ton  Sisters  warble  round. 
And  empty  heads  console  with  empty  sound. 
No  more,  alas !  the  voice  of  Fame  they  hear, 
The  balm  of  dulnesss  trickling  in  their  ear. 
Great  C**,  H**,  P**,  R*  *,  K*, 
Why  all  your  toils!  your  sons  have  leam'd  to  sing. 
How  quick  ambition  hastes  to  ridicule ! 
The  sire  is  made  a  peer,  the  son  a  fool. 

On  some,  a  priest  succinct  in  amice  white 
Attends  ;  all  flesh  is  nothing  in  his  sight ! 
Beeves,  at  his  touch,  at  once  to  jelly  turn, 
And  the  huge  boar  is  shrunk  into  an  urn : 
The  board  with  specious  miracles  he  loads*. 
Turns  hares  to  larks,  and  pigeons  into  toads. 

1  The  eup  of  $eJ/4ove,  which  causes  a  total  oblivion  of 
the  obligations  of  friendship,  or  honour,  and  of  the  senrioe 
of  God  or  our  country ;  all  sacrificed  to  vain-glory,  court- 
worship,  or  yet  meaner  oonsiderations  of  lucre  and  brutal 
pleasures.    From  ver.  630  to  528. 

Homer  of  the  Nepenthe,  Odysa.  4. 
KhriK*  ip*  €1$  olvoif  fidKt  ipdpfiaKoVt  twOtw  ([tipov, 

s  So  stranare  as  th  is  must  seem  to  a  mere  English  reader,  the 
famous  Mons.  de  la  Bruy^re  declares  it  to  be  the  character 
of  every  good  subject  in  a  monarchy:  *'  Where  (says  hej 
there  is  no  tueh  thing  as  love  cf  our  country,  the  interest, 
the  glory  and  sendee  of  the  prince  supply  its  plaoft**  De 
la  HipubliqtUt  chap.  10. 

s  Theeffeotsof  theMagus'scupareJustoontrarytothatof 
Circe.  Hers  took  away  theshape,  and  left  the  human  mind ; 
this  takes  away  the  mind,  uid  leaves  the  human  shape. 

*  The  only  comfort  such  people  can  receive,  must  be 
owing  in  some  shape  or  other  to  Dulness ;  which  makes 
some  stupid,  others  impudent,  gives  self-conceit  to  some, 
npon  the  flatteries  of  their  dependants,  presents  the  false 
colours  of  Interest  to  others,  and  busies  or  amuses  the 
rest  with  idle  pleasures  or  sensuality,  till  they  become 
easy  under  any  infamy.  Each  of  which  species  is  here 
shadowed  under  allegorical  persons. 

>  The  true  balm  qf  dulness,  called  by  the  Greek  physi- 
cians, KoAoucefa,  is  a  sovereign  remedy,  and  has  its  name 
tnm  the  Goddess  herself.  Its  ancient  dispensators  were 
her  poets;  but  it  is  now  got  into  as  many  hxmds  as  God- 
dard's  Drops  or  Daffy's  Elixir.  It  is  prepared  by  the  clergy, 
as  appears  from  several  places  of  this  poem :  And  by  ver. 
fi34,  535.  it  seems  as  if  the  nobUity  had  it  made  up  In  their 
own  houses.  This,  which  opera  is  here  said  to  administer. 
Is  but  a  spurious  sort.  See  my  Dissertation  on  the  Silphlum 
of  the  Ancients. — Bcnt. 

•  Scriblerus  seems  at  a  loss  in  this  place.    Speciosa  mf-  I 


Another  (for  in  all  what  one  can  shine 7  f) 
Explains  the  sive  and  verdeur^  of  the  vine. 
Wliat  cannot  copious  sacriflco  atone  f 
Thy  trtiflles,  Perigord !  thy  hams,  Bayonne  1 
With  French  libation,  and  Italian  strain, 
Wash  Bladen  white,  and  expiate  Hays's'  stain. 
Knight  lifts  the  head,  for  what  are  crowds  undone 
To  Uiree  essential  partridges  in  one  *°i 
Gone  every  blush,  and  silent  all  reproach. 
Contending  princes  mount  them  in  their  coach. 
Next  bidding  all  draw  near  on  bended  knees, 
The  queen  confers  her  titlei  and  degree*. 
Her  children  first,  of  more  distinguished  sort, 
Who  study  Shakspeare  at  the  inns  of  court. 
Impale  a  glow-worm,  or  vertii  profess, 
Shuie  in  the  dignity  of  F.  R.  S. 
Some,  deep  Freemasons*',  join  the  silent  race 
Worthy  to  fill  Pythagoras's  place : 
Some  botanists,  or  florists  at  the  leajst. 
Or  issue  members  of  an  annual  feast. 
Nor  pass'd  the  meanest  unregarded,  one 
Rose  a  Gregorian,  one  a  Gormogon  •*. 

r acuta  <aay8  he)  aocording  to  Horace,  were  the  monstrous 
fables  of  the  Cyclops,  Laistrygons,  Scylla.  dec.  What  jtIst 
tion  have  these  to  the  transformation  of  hares  into  larks,  or 
of  pigeons  into  toads?  I  shall  tell  thee.  The  Lcstrygoos 
q)ittod  men  upon  ^>ear8,  as  we  do  larks  upon  skewws : 
and  the  fair  pigeon  turned  to  a  toad  is  similar  to  the  hit 
virgin  Scylla  ending  in  a  filthy  beast.  But  here  is  ths 
difficulty,  why  pigeons  in  so  shocking  a  shape  should  be 
brought  to  a  table.  Hares  Indeed  might  be  cut  into  larks 
at  a  second  dressing  out  of  frugality :  Yet  that  seems  no 
probable  motive,  when  we  consider  the  extraraganos  be- 
fore mentioned,  of  dissolving  whole  oxoi  and  boars  into  a 
small  vial  of  Jelly ;  nay  it  is  expressly  said  that  aUJIesh  is 
nothing  in  his  sight,  1  have  searched  in  Apicius,  Pliny, 
and  the  Feast  of  Tremalchio,  in  vain :  1  can  only  resolve 
it  into  some  mysterious  superstitious  rite,  as  it  is  said  to  be 
done  by  apriest,  and  soon  after  called  afacr^/l^tf,  attended  (ss 
all  ancient  sacrifices  were)  with  litkition  and  song^SaLntL. 

This  good  scholiast,  not  being  acquainted  with  modeni 
luxury,  was  ignorant  that  these  were  only  the  miracles 
of  French  cookery,  and  that  particularly  pigeons  en  era- 
paud  were  a  common  dish. 

f  Alludes  to  that  of  Virgil,  EcL  S. 

non  omnia  possumus  omsue* 

s  French  terms  relating  to  wine&  St.  Evremoiit  has  a 
very  pathetic  letter  to  a  n^Uman  in  disgrace,  advising  him 
to  seek  comfort  in  agood  table,  and  particularly  to  )»e  attsn- 
tive  to  these  qualities  In  his  champagne. 

*  Bladen — ffay^— Names  of  gamesters  Bladen  Is  a  blade 
man.  Robert  Knight,  cashier  of  the  South  Bea  compaay, 
who  fled  from  England  in  17S0,  (afterwards  pardoosd  in 
1742.)~These  lived  with  the  utmost  magnifloenoe  at  Paris, 
and  kept  open  tables  frequented  by  persons  of  ttie  first  qua- 
lity of  England,  and  even  by  princes  of  the  blood  of  Franos. 

The  former  note  of  Bladen  is  a  bladt  man,  is  very  Ab- 
surd. Tho  manuscript  here  is  partly  obliterated,  sad 
doubtless  could  only  have  been,  W<uh  bUukawkoors  wftite* 
alluding  to  a  knovm  proverb.— Scribl. 

*<>  i.  e.  Two  dissolved  into  quintessence  to  make  saneefof 
the  third.  The  honour  of  this  invention  belongs  to  Franos, 
yet  has  it  been  excelled  by  our  native  luxury,  a  hundred 
squab  turkeys  being  not  unfi^uently  deposited  in  one 
pie  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham:  to  which  our  Author 
alludes  in  ver.  593  of  this  work. 

11  The  Poet  all  along  expresses  a  very  particular  ooieem 
for  this  silent  race :  he  has  here  pnivided,  that  in  esse 
they  will  not  waken  or  open  (as  was  before  proposed)  to  a 
humming-bird  or  cockle,  yet  at  worst  they  may  be  mads 
free-masons ;  where  taciturnity  is  the  only  essential  qusli* 
ficatlon,  as  it  was  the  chi^of  the  disciples  of  Pythagons. 

I*  A  sort  of  lay-brothers,  slips  from  the  root  of  the  trm- 

masons. 
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1  Cam  made  doctun  oF  lier  lawH. 
blrssing  all.  Go,  ctiUdren  of  my  rare  ! 
rtice  now  from  theory  repair. 
eonuDands  are  easy,  sliort,  and  full : 
B !  be  proud,  be  Belfiah,  and  be  dull '. 
lay  prerogative,  aHecrt  lay  throne : 
d  confimiB  each  privilege  your  own'. 
>  and  switch  be  naered  to  his  Grace  ; 
aff  aud  pumpa  the  marquia  lead  the  race 
tage  to  atsge  tlie  Ucenaed  eaj-1  may  run, 
nth  hia  fullow-eharioteer,  tlic  sun  ; 
nied  baivn  butterHies  design, 
r  to  silk  Arachne's  subtile  line'  ; 
Ige  to  dance  his  brother  aergeanl  calli ; 
lator  at  cricket  urge  the  ball  ; 
hop  Blow  (pontific  luxury  !) 
dred  bouIb  uf  turkeys  in  a  pie  ; 
rdy  'squire  to  Gallic  masters  stoop, 
atra  his  lands  and  manors  in  a  soup, 
import  yet  nobler  arU  from  France, 
lings  to  tiddie  ^,  and  make  senatea  dance. 
9  more  high  some  daring  son  may  soar, 
o  my  list  to  add  one  monarch  more ; 
>bly  conscious  princes  are  but  things 
r  Rrst  miniaCers,  as  slaves  for  kings, 
supremo  I  sliali  three  estalea  command, 

RE  OICE  HIOHTT  DUNCIID  OF  THE  LaND  I 

she  had  spoke,  but  yawn'd — all  nature  noda 
lortal  can  resist  the  yawn  of  gods'  I 


Churches  and  ehapi-ls  instantly  it  reach'd>  ; 
(St.  James's  first,  for  leaden'  Gilbert  preach'd) 
Then  catch'd  the  schools ;  (ho  hall  scarce  kepi 

The  coDvocation  gaped,  bat  could  not  speak*: 
Lost  was  the  nation  s  senw,  nor  could  be  fouDd, 
While  the  long  solemn  unison  went  round : 

I  Wide,  and  more  wide,  it  spread  o'er  all  the  realm 
Even  Palinurus  nodded  at  the  helm : 
The  vapour  mild  o'er  each  committee  crept ; 
Uufinisb'd  treaCie«  in  each  office  slept ; 

I  And  chiefleaB  armies  dozed  out  the  campaign"; 
And  navieft  yawn'd  for  orders  on  the  maiiii 

'       O  Muse  1  relate  (for  you  can  tell  alone, 
Wita  have  short  memoriea  ",  and  dunces  none) 
Relate  who  first,  who  last  resigned  to  rest ; 
Whose  headg  she  partly,  whoae  completely  blest ; 


rj  ttninilu-  spltBBlB  of  a 


he  ^wn  uTa  god.  a 


[bed  SI  the  <»taatropba  of  his 

VD  1i  JudloEoiu,  natunl, 

1  BchDols,  vrhere.  tbooib 
the  maAten  are  not  i  i 


.  oiutil  beloat  SDylnngerll  hut  It  Bpiradeth  at  large  o\ 
nurui  bIfiiKlf  (tlidugh  SI  Incapable  ot  Hleeptng  aa  Jujilt' 


m  princes  after  »me  gnat  arul  receal  tratl 


Ibe  GoddcH  might  gl 


n  dwljn  i  the  Pn«,  1 


cni  Bmunernenl  of  nineUn  prinow,  (via.) 
under,  Nern;  thouub  dirsplBoil  hy  ThPniFt. 
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lltolgfliiD.  mniluDtly  nil  for  hrip  OB  tlw 
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What  charms  could  faction,  what  ambition  lull, 
The  venal  quiet,  and  entrance  the  dull ' ; 
Till  drownM  was  sense,  and  shame,  and  right,  and 
wrong, — 

0  sing,  and  hush  the  nations  with  thy  song  I 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  vain,  in  vain, — the  all-com|)08ing  hour 
Resistless  falls :  the  Muse  obeys  the  power. 
She  comes !  she  comes !  the  sable  throne  behold  * 
Of  Night  primeval,  and  of  ChcuM  old  ! 
Before  her,  Fancy*t  gilded  clouds  decay. 
And  all  its  varying  rainbows  die  away. 
fVit  shoots  in  vain  its  momentary  fires, 
The  meteor  drops,  and  in  a  flash  expires. 
As  one  by  one,  at  dread  Medea's  strain. 
The  sickening  stars  fade  off  the  ethereal  plain  ; 
As  Argus'  eyes*  by  Hermes'  wand  opprest, 
dosed  one  by  one  to  everlasting  rest ; 
Thus  at  her  felt  approach,  and  secret  might. 
Art  after  art  goes  out,  and  all  is  night. 
See  skulking  Truth  to  her  old  cavern  fled  4, 
Mountains  of  casuistry  heap'd  o'er  her  head  ! 
Philosophy,  that  lean'd  on  Heaven  before s, 
Shrinks  to  her  second  cause,  and  is  no  more. 

But  our  Poet  hud  yet  another  reason  for  putting  this  taak 
upon  the  Muse,  that  all  besides  being  asleep,  the  ooly 
oould  relate  what  pawed. — Scribu 

1  It  would  be  a  problem  worthy  the  solution  of  Aristar- 
chus  hinmelf,  and  (perhape  not  of  leas  importance  than 
some  of  thoee  weighty  quoAtions  ao  long  and  warmly  dis- 
puted amongst  Homer's  scholiasts,  as,  in  which  hand 
Venus  teas  teoundedt  and  %ehat  Jupiter  whispered  in  thr 
ear  of  Juno)  to  inform  us,  which  required  the  greatest 
efTbrt  of  our  Goddess's  power,  to  entrance  the  dull,  or  to 
quiet  the  venaL  For  though  the  vmal  may  be  more  unruly 
than  the  dull,  yet.  on  the  other  hand,  it  demands  a  much 
greater  expense  of  her  virtue  to  entrance  than  barely  to 
quiet. — ScRjBL. 

*  The  sable  thrones  of  Night  and  Chaos,  here  represented 
as  advancing  tn  extinguish  the  light  of  the  selenoea,  in  the 
first  place  blot  out  the  colours  of  /anep,  and  damp  the 
fire  of  wit,  before  they  proceed  to  their  greater  work. 

*  Et  quamvis  sopor  est  oeulorum  parts  receptus. 

Parte  tamen  viffiiat 


Vidit  CpUenius  omnes 


Suecubuisse  oculos,  ^e.   Ovid.  Met.  2. 

*  Alluding  to  the  saying  of  Democritus,  that  truth  Uy 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well,  fh)m  whence  he  had  drawn 
her :  though  Butler  says,  he  first  put  her  in,  b^ors  h« 
drew  her  out* 

*  Philosophy  has  at  length  brought  things  to  that  pass, 
as  to  have  it  esteemed  unpbilosophical  to  rest  in  the  first 
cause  !  as  if  its  ends  were  an  endless  indagation  of  cause 
after  cause,  without  ever  coming  to  the  flrst.  So  that  to 
avoid  this  unlearned  disgrace,  some  of  the  propagators  of 
our  best  philosophy  have  had  recourse  to  the  contrivance 
here  hinted  at.  For  this  philoaophy,  which  is  founded  in 
the  principle  of  gravitation,  first  considered  that  property 
In  matter,  as  something  extrinsical  to  it,  and  impressed 
Immediately  by  God  upon  it.  Which  foirly  and  modestly 
ooming  up  to  the  first  cause,  was  pushing  natural  Inqui- 


Physic  of  Metaphysic  begs  defence* 

And  Metaphysic  «Uls  for  aid  on  Senae  I 

See  Mystery  to  Mathematics  fly7 ! 

In  vain !  they  gaze,  turn  giddy,  rave,  and  die. 

Religion  blushing  veils  her  sacred  fires*, 

And  unawares  Morality  expires'. 

Nor  public  flame,  nor  private,  dares  to  shine  ; 

Nor  human  spark  is  left,  nor  glimpse  divine! 

Lo  I  thy  dx«ad  empire.  Chaos  !  is  restored ; 

Light  dies  before  thy  uncreating  word : 

Thy  hand,  great  anarch  I  lets  the  curtain  fall ; 

And  universal  darkness  buries  all. 

ries  as  far  as  they  should  go.  But  this  stopping,  thoi^ 
at  the  extent  of  our  ideas,  was  mifttaken  by  foreign  philo- 
sophers as  recurring  to  the  occult  qualities  of  the  Peripa* 
tetioa.  To  avoid  which  imaginary  discredit  to  the  new 
theory,  it  was  thought  proper  to  seek  for  the  cause  aiffrm- 
vitation  in  a  certain  elastic fiuid,y^hlch  pervaded  aU  body. 
By  this  means,  instead  of  really  advancing  in  natural  in* 
quiries,  we  were  brought  back  Again  by  this  ingenioaB  «s« 
pedient  to  an  unsatisfactory  second  cause :  for  it  mlgM 
still,  by  the  same  kind  of  objection,  be  asked,  what  vai 
the  cause  of  that  elasticity  f  Bee  this  foUy 
vcr.  47fi.    • 


*  Certain  writers,  as  M allebranche,  Norria,  and 
have  thought  it  of  Importance,  In  order  to  secure  the  «!• 
istenoe  of  the  soul,  to  bring  in  question  the  reality  of  fte4r' 
which  they  have  attempted  to  do  by  a  very  refined  wutsh 
phifsical  reasoning :  while  others  of  the  same  party,  io 
order  to  persuade  us  of  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  wbldi 
promises  immortality,  have  been  as  anzloua  to  prove  tiial 
thoee  qualities  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  beinog 
only  to  an  immaterial  being,  are  but  the  result  from  the 
sensations  of  matter,  and  tlie  soul  naturally  mortaL  Thus 
between  these  different  reasonings,  they  have  left  w 
neither  soul  nor  body :  nor  the  sciences  of  i^tysies  an4 
metaphysics  the  least  support,  by  making  them  dsf  w< 
upon  and  go  a  begging  to  one  another. 

T  A  sort  of  men  (who  make  human  reason  the  adequsli 
measure  of  all  truth)  having  pretended  that  whatsoevar 
fa  not  fully  comprehended  by  it,  fa  contrary  to  It ;  oertafa 
defenders  of  religion,  who  would  not  be  outdone  In  a  pant* 
dox,  have  gone  as  far  in  the  opposite  folly,  and  attempted 
to  show  that  the  mysteries  of  religfon  may  be  mathsraar 
tically  demonstrated ;  as  the  authors  of  philoaophie,  or 
astronomic  principles,  natural  and  revealed. 

s  Blushing,  not  only  at  the  view  of  these  her  false  mp* 
ports  in  the  present  overflow  of  dulnesa,  but  at  the  memory 
of  the  past  t  whm  the  barbarous  learning  of  so  many  agst 
was  solely  employed  in  eorrupting  the  almplioity,  and  de- 
filing the  purity  of  religion.  Amidst  the  extinction  of  all 
other  lights,  she  fa  said  only  to  withdraw  hers ;  as  hen 
alone  in  its  own  nature  fa  unextlngtiishable  and  etcraaL 

*  It  i^tpears  from  hence  that  our  Poet  was  of  vecy  dil^ 
rent  sentiments  from  the  author  of  the  Characteristfai^ 
who  has  written  a  formal  treatise  on  virtue,  to  prove  it  not 
only  real  but  durable,  without  the  support  of  reUgicm.  Tlie 
word  unawares  alludes  to  the  confid«aoe  of  those  men  wliP 
suppose  that  morality  would  flourish  beat  without  It,  and 
consequently  to  the  surprise  such  would  be  in,  (if 
there  are)  who  indeed  love  virtue,  and  yet 
can  to  root  out  the  religion  of  their  country. 
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uid  wsekly  enK}«,  not  onljr  against  ths  wit  and 
writingB,  but  agkinst  Che  ehuacler  uid  penon  of 
Mr.  Pop«.  And  that  of  all  those  men  who  have 
received  pleasure  from  hia  worVs,  which  by  modest 
ccmputation  may  be  about  a  *  hundred  tiiotmnd 
Id  these  kinBdomi  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  (not 
to  mention  Jersey,  Guetrtaey,  the  Oreades,  those 


>  TO  TllE  EEADER.  ^^  _^^  ^^^^^     ^^^  ^__^    ___^ 

be   fouud  a   true    obserratLon,  thoogh      h^led  him  into  thrar  ianiniales)  of  all"  thb  ni 


lention  Jersey,  Guetrtoey,  the  On»des,  tt 
>or1d,  and  foreigners  who  have 


ising,  that   when  any  scandal  is     not  a  man  hath  aUxid  up  to  say  one  word  ii 
. ..I  .Up  highest  distinction     defence. 


literature.  The  ouiy  exception  is  the  <author  of  the  folkw- 

lu^jcuEiiM  ■>..>«>•■>- ..—^  i-iiet  recen-  lug  poem,  who  doubtless   had  either  a  better 

the  larger  part  aceept  it  as  favourably  insight  into  the    grounds  of  this  elamonr,  or  a 

ere  some  kindneas  done  to  themselves  :  better  opinion  of  Mr.  Pope's  integrity,  joined  with 

r  a  known  scoundrel  or  blockhead  but  a  greater  personal  love  for  him,  than  any  otbar  of 

be  touched  upon,  a  whole  legion  is  up  his  numerous  friends  and  admirers. 

nd  it  becomes  the  common  cause  of  all  Farther,  that  he  was  in  his  peculiar  intimacy, 

,  booksellers,  and  prinlera  whatsoever.  appears  from  the  knowledge   he  nunifeots  of  tin 

learch  too  deeply  into  the  reason  hereof,  moat  private  authors  of  all  the  anonymous  pieoea 

f  observe  as  a  fact,  that  every  week  for  against  him,  and  from  his  having  in  this  poem 

months  past,  the  town  has  been  perse-  attacked  i   no  man    living,  who   luul    not   before 

h '  pamphlets,   ndvertisements,   letters,  printed,  or  published,  some  scandal  against  this 

n  (o  Durgn. "  tbsl  ni»i  JudgH  m  of  oplnkn  How  I  came  pomcancd  of  it,  is  no  concern  to 

.  Ii  not  of  Eiiglldi  HtTDctlDn,  but  Illbemlsn,"  the  reader  ;  but  it  would  have  been  a  wrong  to 

■BnltwMwrliBmbrDr.Biirm,  "bo,  whether  him  had  I  detained  the  publication  ;  since  tlMse 

r  not.  maj  be  i-W  in  »  nrl  to  bo  author  ot  the  juaDta  which  are  its  chief  ornaments  die  off  daily 

■rhm  be.  l.««thw  with  Mr.  Popo  (fw  resMni  ^  f„(_  „  „j„g,  render  it  too  soon  unintelligible. 

,  mMirimM  ^Iwii  [rih"hth«  W^  " ''  pro*"!"  t^e  author  to  give  us  a  more  porfeet 

',  ,1 1,  -v.,  __„i„_H  i_  ,h.i,~,.™,.  tyf-  edition,  I  have  my  end. 

ocatrojali  that  remolneil  ID  meirpowsr^  ud  *,fi_i_.¥^         .                 ■,!■». 

I  nf  ihii  posni  wu  matctud  fmm  tht  Srs  bj  "  "'>  be  IS  I  cannot  say,  and  (which  la  great 

rbo  penuaded  hitlrlmd  to  procwd  in  It,  sad  pity)  there  i-   ----■-'■       -■-■        ■    '^-    -  '    --' 


certainly  '  nothing  in  his  style  and 
■iling  wluch  can  distinguish  or  dis- 
r  if  It  bears  any  resemblance  to  that 
of  Mr.  Pope,  'lis  not  improbable  but  it  might  be 
done  on  purpose,  with  a  view  to  have  it  paaa  for 
his.  But  by  the  frequency  of  his  alliuions  to 
Virgil,  and  a  laboured  (not  to  any  affected)  iluTl- 


fO—nt}  ieyim:  ■  llbelty  ni 


n«.  in  imiUtion  o 

him 

I  should  think  him  more 

'  11    U   wcprbilni 

what  RupldItT    ih 

[•preface. 

^ritoodb; 

Curl,  Cook,  Clhlw,  1 

1iuin>t>  Hetler  to  M 

p,  Rl.    ■■  Though 

grant  Hi* 

imnolad  a  better  po 

rou.  who  have  writ 

cb  n..rierlT  nilrlt  apon  (h* 

lot 

MrJ«  tJpraUir 
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THE  UUNCIAR 


an  a<lmirerof  tlie  Roman  poet  than  of  the  Grecian, 
and  in  tlmt  not  of  the  same  taste  with  his  friend. 

I  have  heen  well  informed,  that  this  work  was 
the  labour  of  full '  she  years  of  his  life,  and  that 
ho  wholly  retired  himself  from  all  the  avocations 
and  pleasures  of  the  world,  to  attend  diligently  to 
its  correction  and  perfection  ;  and  six  years  more 
he  intended  to  bestow  upon  it,  as  it  should  seem 
by  this  verse  of  Statins  which  was  cited  at  the 
head  of  his  manuscript. 

Oh  mihi  bittenot  multum  vigilata  per  amnoft 
Duncia*.' 

Hence  also  we  learn  the  true  title  of  the  poem  ; 
which  with  the  same  certainty  as  we  call  that  of 
Homer  the  Iliad,  of  Virgil  the  i£neid,  of  Camoens 
the  Luiiad,  wo  may  pronounce  could  have  been, 
and  can  be  no  other  than  the  Ddnciad. 

It  is  styled  heroic,  as  being  doubly  so  ;  not  only 
with  respect  to  its  nature,  which  according  to  the 
I  best  rules  of  the  ancients,  and  strictest  ideas  of 
the  moderns,  is  critically  such  ;  but  also  witli 
regard  to  tlie  heroical  disposition  and  high  courage 
of  the  writer,  who  dared  to  stir  up  such  a  for- 
midable, irritable,  and  implacable  race  of  mortals. 

There  may  arise  some  obscurity  in  chronology 
from  the  names  in  the  poem,  by  the  inevitable 
removal  of  some  authors,  and  insertion  of  others, 
in  their  niches.  For  whoever  will  consider  the 
unity  of  the  whole  design,  will  be  sensible,  that 
the  poem  teas  not  made  for  these  authors,  but 
these  authors  for  the  poem,  I  should  judge  that 
they  were  clapped  in  as  they  rose,  fresh  and  freeh, 
and  changed  from  day  to  day  ;  in  like  manner  as 
when  the  old  bouglis  wither,  we  thrust  new  ones 
into  a  chimney. 

I  would  not  have  the  reader  too  much  troubled 
or  anxious,  if  ho  cannot  decipher  them  ;  since, 
when  he  shall  have  found  them  out,  he  will  pro- 
bably know  no  more  of  the  persons  than  before. 

Yet  we  judged  it  better  to  preserve  them  as 
they  are,  than  to  change  them  for  fictitious  names; 
by  which  the  satire  would  only  be  multiplied,  and 
applied  to  many  instead  of  one.  Had  the  hero, 
for  instance,  been  called  Codrus,  how  many  would 
have  affirmed  him  to  have  been  Mr.  T.,  Mr.  £., 
Sir  K.  B.,  &C.,  but  now  all  that  unjust  scandal  is 
saved  by  calling  him  by  a  name,  which  by  good 
luck  happens  to  be  that  of  a  real  person. 

1  This  alao  vros  honestly  and  seriously  believed  by  divers 
gentlemen  of  the  Dunciad.  J.  Ralph,  prof,  to  Sawney. 
**  Wo  are  told  it  was  the  labour  of  six  years,  with  the 
utmost  asbiduity  and  application  :  it  is  no  great  compli- 
ment to  the  author's  sense,  to  have  employed  ao  large  a 
part  of  his  life,"  dec.  So  also  Ward,  pref.  to  Durgen :  **  The 
Dunciad,  as  the  publisher  very  wisely  confesses,  coet  the 
author  six  years  retirement  from  all  the  pleasures  of  life ; 
though  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  conceive,  from  either 
its  bulk  or  beauty,  that  it  could  be  so  long  in  hatching,  &c 

But  the  length  of  time  and  closeness  of  application  wore 

mentioned  to  prepossess  the  reader  with  a  good  opinion 

of  it." 
They  just  as  well  understood  what  Scriblerus  said  of 

the  poem. 

■  The  prefacer  to  Curl's  Key,  p  3,  took  this  word  to  be 
really  in  Stattus:  "  By  a  quibhleon  the  word  Dunc.ia,  the 
Dunciad  is  formed.**  Mr.  Ward  also  follows  him  in  the 
same  opinion. 
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A  LIST  OP  BOOKS,  PAPERS,  AXD  VERSES, 

Iir  WHICH  OITR  AUTHOR  WAS  ABUSBD,  BCPORB  THK  PUBIJ* 
CATUtJt  or  THB  DUNCIAD  ;  WITH  THC  TRUB  MAIUS  OW  TMI 
AUTHORS.  

Reflections  critical  and  satirical  on  a  late 
Rliapsody,  called  An  Essay  on  Criticism.  By  Mr. 
Dennis,  printed  by  B.  Lintot,  price  6d. 

A  Now  Rehearsal,  or  Ba}*8  the  younger  ;  con- 
taining an  Examen  of  Mr.  Row's  pla^-s,  and  a 
word  or  two  on  Mr.  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock. 
Anon,  [by  Charles  Gildon]  printed  for  J.  Roberts, 
1714,  price  !#. 

Homerides,  or  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  occasioned 
by  his  intended  translation  of  Homer.  By  Sir 
Iliad  Dogrel.  [Tho.  Burnet  and  G.  Ducket  esquires] 
printed  for  W.  Wilkins,  1715,  price  9rf. 

iE84ip  at  the  Bear  Garden  ;  a  vision,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Temple  of  Fame.  By  Mr.  Preston. 
Sold  by  John  Morphew,  171^,  price  6d. 

The  Catholic  Poet,  or  Protestant  Bamaby's 
Sorrowful  Lamentation  ;  a  Ballad  about  Homer's 
Iliad.  By Mrs.Centlivre, and  others,1715, price J</. 

An  Epilogue  to  a  Puppet-show  at  Bath,  con- 
cerning the  said  Iliad.  By  George  Ducket,  Esq., 
printed  by  E.  Curl. 

A  complete  Key  to  the  What  d'ye  oall  it.  Anon. 

[bv  Griftin,  a  player,  supervised  by  Mr.  Th ] 

printed  by  J.  Roberts,  1715. 

A  true  Character  of  Mr.  P.  and  his  writings, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  Anon.  [Dennis]  printed 
for  S.  Popping,  1716,  price  3rf, 

The  Confederates,  a  Farce  By  Joseph  Gay 
[J.  D.  BrcvalJ  printed  for  R.  Burleigh,  1717, 
price  \s. 

Remarks  upon  Mr.  Pope's  translation  of  Homer; 
with  two  letters  concerning  the  Windsor  Forest, 
and  the  Temple  of  Fame.  By  Mr.  Dennis,  printed 
for  E.  Curl,  1717,  price  1*.  6rf. 

Satyrs  on  the  translators  of  Homer,  Mr.  P.  and 
Mr.  T.     Anon.  [Bez.  Morris]   1717,  price  Bd, 

The  Triumvirate  ;  or,  a  Letter  from  Palsemoo 
to  Celia  at  Bath.  Anon.  [Leonard  Welsted]  1711, 
folio,  price  Is. 

The  Battle  of  Poets,  an  heroic  poem.  By  Tho. 
Cooke,  printed  for  J.  Roberts,  folio,  1725. 

Memoirs  of  Lilliput.  Anon.  [Eliza  Haywood] 
octavo,  printed  in  1 727. 

An  I^say  on  Criticism,  in  prose.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Critical  History  of  Elngbuid  [J.  Old- 
mixon]  octavo,  printed  17*28. 

GulUvcriana  and  Alexandriana  ;  with  an  ample 
preface  and  critique  on  Swift  and  Pope's  Miscel- 
lanies. By  Jonathan  Smedley,  printed  by  J< 
Roberts,  octavo,  1 7*28. 

Characters  of  the  Times  ;  or,  an  account  of  the 
writings,  characters,  &c.,  of  several  gentlemen 
libelled  by  S and  P ,  in  a  late  Miscellany- 
Octavo,  l'728. 

Remarks  on  Mr.  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock,  in 
letters  to  a  friend.  By  Mr.  Dennis  ;  writtoi  in 
1724,  though  not  printed  till  1728,  octavo. 

VERSES,   LETTERS,    ESSAYS,   OR    ADVERTISEMEim,  V 
THE   PUBLIC  PRINTS. 

British  Journal,  Nov.  25,  1727.  A  Letter  on 
Swift  and  Pope's  Miscellanies.  [Writ  by  U. 
Concanen.] 
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Daily  Jounml,  March  18,  17*28.  A  Letter  by 
Pbilo-mauri.    James- Moore  Smith. 

Id,  March  29.  A  Letter  about  Thersites ; 
accusing  the  author  of  disaffection  to  the  Govern- 
ment.    By  James-Moore  Smith.  « 

Mist's  Weekly  Journal,  March  30.  An  Essay 
on  the  Arts  of  a  Poet's  sinking  in  reputation  ;  or, 
a  Supplement  to  the  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry. 
[Supposed  by  Mr.  Theobald.] 

Dtoly  Journal,  April  3.  A  Letter  under  the 
name  of  Philoditto.     By  James-Moore  Smith. 

Flving  Post,  April  4.  A  Letter  against  Gulliver 
and  air.  P.  [by  Air.  Oldmixon.] 

Daily  Journal,  April  5.  An  Auction  of  Goods 
at  Twickenham.     By  James-Moore  Smith. 

The  Flying  Post,  April  6.  A  Fragment  of  a 
Treatise  upon  Swift  and  Pope.  By  Mr.  Old- 
mixon. 

The  Senator,  April  9.  On  the  same.  By  Ed- 
ward Roome. 

Daily  Journal,  April  8.  Advertisement  by 
James-Moore  Smith. 

Flying  Post,  April  13.  Verses  against  Dr. 
Swift,  and  against  M.  P — 's  Homer.  By  J.  Old- 
mixon. 

Daily  Journal,  April  23.  Letter  about  the 
translation  of  the  character  of  Thersites  in  Homer. 
By  Thomas  Cooke,  &c. 

Mist's  Weekly  Journal,  April  27.  A  Letter  of 
Lewis  Theobald. 

Daily  Journal,  May  11.  A  Letter  against  Mr. 
P.  at  large.     Anon.  [John  Dennis.] 

All  these  were  afterwards  reprinted  in  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  A  Collection  of  iXL  the  Verses, 
Essays,  Letters,  and  Advertisements,  occasioned 
by  Mr.  Pope  and  Swift's  Miscellanies,  prefaced  by 
Concanen,  Anonymous,  octavo,  and  printed  for  A. 
Moore,  1728,  price  \s.  Others  of  an  elder  date, 
having  lain  as  waste  paper  many  vears,  were, 
upon  the  publication  of  the  Dunciad,  brought  out, 
and  their  authors  betrayed  by  the  mercenary 
booksellers  (in  hope  of  some  possibility  of  vending 
a  few)  by  advertising  them  in  this  manner — **  The 
Confederates,  a  farce.  By  Captain  Breval  (for 
which  he  was  put  into  the  Dunciad).  An  Epi- 
logue to  Powers  Puppet-show.  By  Col.  Ducket 
(for  which  he  is  put  into  the  Dunciad).  Essays, 
^c  By  Sir  Richard  Bhtckmore.  (N*D.  It  was 
for  a  passage  of  this  book  that  Sir  Richard  was 
put  into  the  Dunciad)."    And  so  of  others. 


AFTER  THE   DUNCTAD,    1728. 

An  Essay  on  the  Dunciad.  Octavo,  printed  for 
J.  Roberts.  [In  this  book,  p.  9,  it  was  formally 
declared,  ^That  the  coraplamt  of  the  aforesaid 
libels  and  advertisements  was  forged  and  untrue  ; 
that  all  mouths  had  been  silent,  except  in  Mr. 
Pope's  pnuse ;  and  notliing  against  him  published, 
but  by  Mr.  Theobald.*'] 

Sawney,  in  blank  verse,  occasioned  by  the 
Dunciad  ;  with  a  Critique  on  that  poem.  By  J. 
Ralph  [a  person  never  mentioned  in  it  at  iirst, 
but  insertcMd  after],  printed  for  J.  Roberts,  octavo. 

A  complete  Key  to  the  Dunciad.  By  E.  Curl, 
12mo.  price  Qd, 

A  second  and  third  edition  of  the  same,  with 
additions,  Timo. 

The  Popiad.    By  E.  Curl,  extracted  from  J. 


Dennis,  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  &c.  12mo, 
price  6rf. 

The  Curliad.     By  the  same  E.  Curl. 

The  Female  Dunciad.  Collected  by  the  same 
Mr.  Curl,  12mo.  price  Qd.  With  the  Metamor- 
phosis of  P.  into  a  stinging  nettle.  By  Mr.  Fox- 
ton,  12mo. 

The  Metamorphosis  of  Scriblerus  into  Snarle- 
rus.  By  J.  Smedley,  printed  for  A.  Moore,  folio, 
price  6r/. 

The  Dunciad  Dissected.  By  Curl  and  Mrs. 
Thomas,  Time. 

An  Essay  on  the  Taste  and  Writings  of  the 
present  times.  Said  to  be  \^-rit  by  a  gentleman  of 
C.  C.  C.  Oxon,  printed  for  J.  Roberts,  octavo. 

The  Arts  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  partly  taken 
from  Bouhours,  with  new  reflections,  &c.  By 
John  Oldmixon,  octavo. 

Remarks  on  the  Dunciad.  By  Mr.  Dennis, 
dedicated  to  Theobald,  octavo. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Profund.  Anon,  [by 
Matthew  Concanen],  octavo. 

Mist's  Weekly  Journal,  June  8.  A  long  Letter, 
signed  W.  A.  Writ  by  some  or  other  of  the  Club 
of  Theobald,  Dennis,  Moore,  Concanen,  Cooke, 
who  for  some  time  held  constant  weekly  meetings 
for  these  kind  of  performances. 

Daily  Journal,  June  11.  A  Letter,  signed  Phi- 
loscriblerus,  on  the  name  of  Pope. — ^Letter  to 
Mr.  Theobald,  in  verse,  signed  B.  M.  (Bezaleel 
Morris)  against  Mr.  P. — Many  other  little  epi- 
grams about  this  time  in  the  same  papers,  by 
James  Moore,  and  others. 

Mist's  Journal,  June  22.  A  Letter  by  Lewis 
Theobald. 

Flying  Post,  August  8.  Letter  on  Pope  and 
Swift. 

Daily  Journal,  August  8.  Letter  charging  tlio 
Author  of  the  Dunciad  with  Treason. 

Durgen  ;  a  plain  satyr  on  a  pompous  satyrist. 
By  Edward  Ward,  with  a  little  of  James  Moore. 

Apollo's  Maggot  in  his  cups.     By  E.  Ward. 

Gulliveriana  secunda.  Being  a  collectio!i  of 
many  of  the  Libels  in  the  Newspapers,  like  the 
former  volume,  under  the  same  title,  by  Smedley. 
Advertised  in  the  Craftsman,  Nov.  9,  1728,  with 
this  remarkable  promise,  that  '*  any  thing  which 
any  body  should  send  as  Mr.  Pope's  or  Dr.  Swift's, 
should  be  inserted  and  published  as  theirs." 

Pope  Alexander's  supremacy  and  infallibility 
examined,  &c.  By  George  Ducket  and  John 
Dennis,  quarto. 

Dean  Jonathan's  paraphrase  on  the  4th  chapter 
of  Genesis.     Writ  by  E.  Roome,  folio,  1729. 

Labeo.  A  paper  of  verses  by  Leonard  Welsted, 
which  after  came  \nioone  epistle,  and  was  published 
by  James  Moore,  quarto,  1730.  Another  part  of 
it  came  out  in  Welstcd's  own  name,  under  the 
just  title  of  Dulness  and  Scandal,  folio,  1791. 

There  have  been  since  published : 

Verses  on  the  Imitator  of  Horace.  By  a  Lady 
(or  between  a  Lady,  a  Lord,  and  a  Court-  'squire.) 
Printed  for  J.  Roberts,  folio. 

An   Epistle  from  a  nobleman  to  a  Doctor  of 

Divinity,  from   Hampton-court   (Lord   H ^y.) 

Printed  for  J.  Roberts  also,  folio. 

A  Letter  from  Mr.  Cibber  to  Mr.  Pope.  Printed 
for  W.  Lewis  in  Covent-gardcn,  octavo. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION, 


It  will  be  mflioient  to  uy  of  thU  edition,  llut 
the  reader  hu  bere  a  mach  more  correct  uid 
eomf  !ete  coi^  of  the  Dunciad,  than  has  hitherto 
appeared.  I  eumot  anawer  but  some  miatakea 
nuy  have  altpt  into  it,  but  a  vaat  number  of  othen 
will  be  prevented  by  the  names  being  oow  not 
ouly  Bet  at  length,  but  justified  by  the  authonlies 
and  reasons  given.  I  make  no  doubt,  the  author's 
own  motive  to  oae  real  rather  than  feigned  nuDea, 
waa  his  care  to  preserve  the  innocent  from  any 

which  had  DO  more  than  the  initial  IcttcrB,  be  was 
made,  by  keys  printed  here,  to  hurt  the  inofTcn- 
■ive  ;  and  (what  was  worse)  to  abuse  his  friends, 
by  an  imprenioa  at  Dublin. 

The  commentary  which  attends  this  poem  was 
sent  me  from  several  hands,  and  eonscquently 
must  be  unequally  written  ;  yet  will  have  one 
advantage  over  most  cenimcntaries,  that  it  ia  not 
made  upon  eonjeclurea,  or  at  a  remote  distance  of 
time  :  and  the  reader  cannot  butderivo  one  plea- 
sure from  tlievery  abieurily  of  the  peraoos  it  troala 
of,  that  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  lecrel,  which 
most  people  love  to  be  let  into,  though  the  men  or 
Ihe  things  he  ever  so  inconaidorablB  or  trivial. 

Of  the  pertoni  it  was  judged  proper  to  give  soma 

that  thoy  must  expect  to  survive  {and  here  but- 
they  will,  as  long  as  the  English  tongue  shall 


i«mun 

such  as  it  was 

nth 

sr." 

f  queen  Akmb 

and  king  QEoaai)  i 

bestow 

,  word  or  two 

;c 

•Bch.  JU 

to  tell  what 

what  he  writ, 

he  lived 

and  when  he 

If  a 

word  or  two 

more 

are  added  upon  the 

the  breast,  to  mark  the  enormities  for  which  I 
■nffered  ;  lest  the  correction  only  should  be  re- 
membered, and  the  crime  forgotten. 

In  some  articles  it  was  thought  sufficient,  barely 
to  transcribe  from  Jacob,  Curl,  and  olhor  writeta 
of  their  own  rank,  who  were  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  them  than  any  of  the  authors  of 
this  comment  can  pretend  to  be.  Most  of  them 
had  drawn  each  other'a  characti-ra  on  certain 
occasions  ;  but  the  few  here  inserted  are  all  that 
could  be  saved  tram  the  general  deBlruotion  of 
mch  works. 

Of  the  part  of  Scrihlenu  I  need  Bay  nothing  ; 
his  manner  ia  well  enough  known,  and  approved 
by  all  but  those  who  are  too  much  concerned  to 


ADVKRTIBEHBNT  TO  THE  PtIt8T  EDITION, 

We  apprehend  it  can  be  deemed  no  injury  Is 
the  author  of  the  three  flnt  books  of  the  Dunoad, 
that  we  publish  this  fourth.  It  was  found  merely 
by  accident,  in  taking  a  survey  of  the  librarji  el  a 
hite  eminent  nobleman  ;  but  in  so  blotted  a  condi- 
tion, and  in  so  many  detached  pieces  aa  plaialy 
showed  it  to  be  not  only  incorrect  but  vnfiiiiikei. 
That  the  author  of  the  three  first  boolu  had  a 
design  to  extend  and  complete  his  poem  in  tlnl 
manner,  appears  from  the  dissertation  preflied  ts 
it,  where  it  is  said,  that  llit  ileiign  it  mort  tgltit- 
liet.  and  that  ae  mag  expttl  elhtr  epitmlei  la  niu 
plrleil.-  and  from  the  declaration  in  the  tif^ 
ment  to  the  third  book,  that  Iht  aeeonplUhmni 
of  the  propheeiei  ikmin,  aould  be  tlie  Ihent  ktrr- 
after  of  a  greater  Dunaad.  But  whether 
he  be  the  author  of  this,  we  declare   our 

Sorant.  If  he  bo,  we  arc  no  more  to  be  b 
the  publication  of  it,  than  Tucca  and  Vaiiss 
fortliatofthcbst  wi  books  of  (he  £neid,  thaii|k 
perliaps  inferior  to  Ihe  former. 

If  any  person  be  poenesscd  of  a  more  p 
copy  of  this  work,  or  of  any  other  fragments  di^ 
and  will  communicate  tliom  to  the  publisher,  vi 
shall  make  the  next  edition  more  complete :  ■ 
which,  we  also  promise  to  insert  any  enVicwsM  llut 
shall  be  published  (if  at  all  to  the  pnrpoae)  nlfa 
the  namet  of  the  au^Aori ;  or  any  letters  sen'  - 
(though  not  to  the  purpose)  shall  yet  be  prij 
under  tlie  title  of  EpiitoUe  Obtcurorum  Viron 
which,  together  with  some  otheta  of  the  a 
kind  formerly  laid  by  for  that  end,  may  make 
unpleasant  addition  to  the  future  impreaioB 
this  poem. 


THE  or  AB  PI  AN. 


*he° 
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gratify  those  who  either  never  read,  or  may  have 
forgotten  them  ;  together  with  some  of  the  paro- 
dies and  allusions  to  the  most  excellent  of  the 
modems.  If,  from  the  frequency  of  the  former, 
any  man  think  the  poem  too  much  a  cento,  our 
poet  will  but  appear  to  have  done  the  same  thing 
m  jcat  which  Boileau  did  in  earnest :  and  utton 
which  Vida,  Ptacastorius,  ani 
eminent   Latin   pocta,  profca 


many  of  the  moat 
idly  valued   them- 


to  have  troubled  the  reader  with  st 
farther  discourse  of  pastoral ;  hut  being  infoTBcd 
that  I  am  taxed  of  partiality,  in  not  roenlioBiit 
an  author  whose  Eclogues  are  published  in  lbs 
same  volume  with  Mr.  Philipa'a  ;  I  abaU  empliV 
this  paper  in  observations  upon  him,  written  in 
the  free  spirit  of  criticism,  and  without  any  appn- 
henaion  of  offending  that  gentleman,  whose  d 
ter  it  is,  that  ho  takes  the  greatest  care  i 
works  before  they  are  published,  and  has  thelaH 
concern  for  them  afterwards. 

I  have  laid  it  down  aa  the  first  rule  of  PMtuM 
that  its  ideas  should  be  taken  from  tiie  manneii* 
the  golden  agtf  and  the  moral  formed  upon  ihB 
representfttion  of  innocence  ;  it  is  therefore  phiD 
that  any  deviations  from  that  design  degrads  > 
poem  from  being  truly  pastoral.      In  this  view 
will  appear  that  Virgil  can  only  have  two  of  bii 
Eclogues  allowed  to  be  such  :  his  fiiat  and  niath 
must    be    rejected,    because    they    describe  A<  i 
ravages  of  armies,  and  oppressions  of  the  init^  i 
cent ;    Corydon^s    criminal    panion   for    Alexa 
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i  oat  the  second  ;  the  calumny  and  railing  in 
rd  are  not  proper  to  that  ntate  of  concord ; 
bth  represents  unlawful  ways  of  procuring 
f  enchantments,  and  introduces  a  shepherd 
an  inviting  precipice  tempts  to  self-murder : 
tie  fourth,  sixth,  and  tenth,  they  are  given 
Ueinsius,  Salmasius,  Rapin  *,  and  the  critics 
leral.      They    likewise    observe    that  but 

ot  all  the  I  dyllia  of  Theocritus  are  to  be 
ed  as  Pastorals ;  and  even  out  of  that  num- 
»  greater  part  will  be  excluded  for  one  or 
if  the  reasons  above  mentioned.  So  that 
'.  remarked  in  a  former  paper,  that  Virgil's 
es,  taken    altogether,    are    rather  select 

than  pistorals  ;    I  might  have  said  the 

hing,  with  no  less  truth,  of  Theocritus.  The 

of  this  I  take  to  be  yet  unobserved  by  the 

viz.,    they  never   meant  them  all    for 

Js. 

it  is  plain  Philips  hath  done  this,  and  in 
articular  excelled    both    Theocritus   and 

simplicity  is    the    distinguishing  charac- 

of  pastoral,  Virgil  ha3i  been  thought 
>f  too  courtlv  a  style ;  his  laneuase  is  per- 
pure,  and  he  often  forgets  he  is  among 
ts.     I  have  frequently  wondered  that  since 

so  conversant  in  the  writings  of  Elnnius, 
not  imitated  the  rusticity  of  the  Doric,  as 
f  the  help  of  the  old  obsolete  Roman 
^,  as  Philips  hath  by  the  antiquated 
I  :  for  example,  might  not  he  have  said 
istead  of  cut,  quoHjum  for  cujiunf  volt  for 
r.,  as  well  as  our  modem  hath  utellada^  for 
}Ulome  for  qf  oM,  make  mock  for  deride^  and 
ffounglings  for  simple  lambs,  ^c,  by  which 
he  had  attained  as  much  of  Uie  air  of 
itus,  as  Philips  hath  of  Spenser. 
Pope  hath  fallen  into  the  same  error  with 

His  clowns  do  not  converse  in  all  the 
ity  proper  to  the  country  ;  his  names  are 
ed  from  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  which  are 
er  to  the  scene  of  his  pastorals  :  he  intro« 
Daphnis,  Alexis,  and  Thyrsis  on  British 
as  Virgil  hath  done  before  him  on  the 
m.  Whereas  Philips,  who  hath  the  strictest 
to  propriety,  makes  choice  of  names  pecu- 
;he  country,  and  more  agreeable  to  a  reader 
acy,  such  as  Hobbinol,  Lobbin,  Cuddy  and 
lout. 

say  as  pastoral  writing  may  seem  (in  the 
ity  we  have  described  it)  yet  it  requires 
aading,  both  of  the  ancients  and  modems, 
master  of  it.  Philips  hath  given  us  mani- 
ofs  of  his  knowledge  of  books.  It  must  be 
sd  his  competitor  hath  imiti^ed  some  single 
s  of  the  ancients  well  enough  (if  we  con- 
e  had  not  the  happiness  of  an  University 
on,)  but  he  hath  dispersed  them,  here  and 
ritbout  that  order  and  method  which  Mr. 
observes,  whose  whole  third  pastoral  is  an 
9  how   well  he  hath  studied  the  fifth  of 

and  how  judiciously  reduced  Virgil's 
'M  to  the  standard  of  pastoral  ;  as  his  con- 
of  Colin-Clout  and  the  Nightingale  shows 
lat  exactness  he  hath  imitated  every  line 
la. 
Q  I  remarked  it  as  a  principal  fault  to  in- 


Rapin  de  raim.  Par.  3. 


troduce  fruits  and  flowers  of  a  foreign  growth,  in 
the  descriptions  where  the  scene  lies  in  our  own 
country,  I  did  not  design  that  observation  should 
extend  also  to  animal^  or  the  sensitive  life ;  for 
Mr.  Philips  hath  with  great  judgment  described 
wolves  in  England  in  his  first  pastoral.  Nor 
would  I  have  a  poet  slavishly  confine  himself  (as 
Mr.  Pope  liath  done)  to  one  particular  season  of 
the  year,  one  certain  time  of  the  day,  and  one  un- 
broken scene  in  each  eclogue.  'TIS  plain  Spenser 
neglected  this  pedantry,  who  in  his  pastoral  of 
November  mentions  the  mournful  song  of  the 
nightingale : 

Sad  Philomel  her  tong  in  tears  doth  steep. 

And  Mr.  Philips,  by  a  poetical  creation,  hath 
raised  up  finer  beds  of  flowers  than  the  most  in- 
dustrious gardener  ;  his  roses,  endives,  lilies,  king- 
cups, and  daffodils  blow  all  in  the  same  season. 

But  the  better  to  discover  the  merits  of  our  two 
contemporary  pastoral  writers,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  draw  a  parallel  of  them,  by  setting  several  of 
their  particular  thoughts  in  the  same  light,  whereby 
it  will  be  obvious  how  much  Philips  hath  the 
advantage.  With  what  simplicity  he  introduces 
two  shepherds  singing  alternately  I 

Hobh.  Come,  Rosalind^  0  come, /or  uHthout  thee 

What  pleasure  can  the  country  have  for  me  * 
Come,  Rosalind,  0  come!  my  brinded kine. 
My  snowy  sheep,  my /arm,  and  all  are  thins, 

Lanq.    Come,  Rosalindt  0  come  ;  here  shady  bowers. 

Here  are  cool  fountains,  and  here  springing  Jlowere, 
Coms,  Rosalind ,-  here  ever  let  us  stay. 
And  sweetly  waste  our  live-long  time  away. 

Our  other  pastoral  writer,  in  expressing  the 
same  thought,  deviates  into  downright  poetry  : 

8treph./n  spring,  the  fields,  in  autumn^  hills  I  lovst 
At  mom  the  plains,  at  noon  the  shady  grove  ; 
But  IMia  always ,-  forced ^om  Delia's  sight. 
Nor  plains  at  mom,  nor  groves  at  noon  delight, 

Daph.  Sylvia's  like  autumn  ripe^  yet  mild  as  May, 

More  bright  than  noon,  yet  fresh  as  early  day  / 
Even  spring  displeases  when  she  shines  not  hers^ 
But  tdest  with  her  'tis  spring  throughout  the  year* 

In  the  first  of  these  authors,  two  shepherds  thus 
innocently  describe  the  behaviour  of  their  mis- 
tresses : 

IIol>b.  As  Marian  bathed,  by  chance  I  passed  by. 
She  blush'd,  and  at  me  east  a  side-long  eye  / 
Then  swift  beneath  the  crystal  %eave  she  tried 
Her  beauteous  form,  but  all  in  vain,  to  hide, 

Lanq.  As  I  to  cool  me  beUhed  one  sultry  day. 
Fond  Lydia  lurking  in  the  sedges  lay  / 
The  %eantan  laugh'd,  and  seem'd  in  haste  to  Jig  i 
Yet  often  stopp'd,  and  often  turn'd  her  eye. 

The  other  modem  (who,  it  must  be  confessed, 
hath  a  knack  of  versiiying)  hath  it  as  follows : 

Streph.  Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain. 

Then,  hid  in  shades,  eludes  her  eager  swain  / 
But  feigns  a  laugh,  to  see  me  search  around, 
Afid  by  that  laugh  the  willing  fair  is  found, 

Daph.  The  sprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green. 
She  runs,  but  hopes  she  does  not  run  unseen, 
Whilt  a  kind  glance  at  her  pursuer  Jties, 
How  much  at  varianu  are  her  feet  and  eyes  I 

There  is  nothing  the  writers  of  this  kind  of 
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poetr}'  &re  fonder  of,  than  descriptions  of  pastoral 
presents.     Phili}>8  sa^'s  tlius  of  a  8liccp-liook  : 

Of  seasoned  elm,  where  studs  qf  brats  appear. 
To  speak  the  giver's  namet  the  month  and  year  g 
The  hook  ({fpolish'd  steely  the  handle  turn'd. 
And  richly  by  the  graver's  skill  adorn'd. 

The  other  of  a  bowl  embossed  with  figures : 

where  teanton  ivy  twines. 


And  swelling  clusters  bend  the  curling  vines  / 
Four  figures  rising  from  the  work  appear. 
The  various  seasons  of  the  rolling  year  ,• 
And  what  is  that  which  binds  the  radiant  sky^ 
Where  twelve  bright  signs  in  beauteous  order  lie  f 

The  simplicity  of  the  swain  in  this  place,  who  for- 
ffets  the  name  of  the  zodiac,  b  no  ill  imitation  of 
Virgil :  but  how  much  more  plainly  and  unaffect- 
edly would  Philips  have  dresised  Uiis  thought  in 
his  Doric  t 

And  what  thathight  which  girds  the  welkin  sheen. 
Where  twelve  gay  signs  in  meet  array  are  seen  f 

If  the  reader  would  indulge  his  curiosity  any 
farther  in  the  comparison  of  particulars,  he  may 
read  the  first  Pastoral  of  Philips  with  the  second 
of  his  contemporary  ;  and  the  fourth  and  sixth  of 
the  former  with  the  fourth  and  first  of  the  latter  ; 
where  several  parallel  places  will  occur  to  every 
one. 

Having  now  shown  some  parts  in  which  these  two 
writers  may  be  compared,  it  is  a  justice  I  owe  to 
Mr.  Philips,  to  discover  those  in  which  no  man  can 
compare  with  him.  First,  that  beautiful  rusticity, 
of  which  I  shall  only  produce  two  instances  of  an 
hundred  not  yet  quoted : 

0  wo^l  day  t  0  day  c/woe  !  quoth  he  ; 
And  wo^l  I,  who  live  the  day  to  see  ! 

Tlie  simplicity  of  the  diction,  the  melancholy  flow- 
ing of  the  numbers,  the  solemnity  of  the  sound, 
and  the  easy  turn  of  the  words  in  thb  dirge  (to 
make  use  of  our  author's  expression)  are  extreme- 
ly elegant. 

In  another  of  his  Pastorals,  a  shepherd  utters 
a  dirge  not  much  inferior  to  the  former,  in  the 
following  lines : 

Ah  me,  the  while  I  ah  me  f  the  luckless  day  ' 
Ah  luckless  lad  I  the  rather  might  I  say  I 
Ah  silly  II  more  silly  than  my  sheep. 
Which  on  thefiowery  plain  I  once  did  keep. 

How  he  still  charms  the  ear  with  these  artful  re- 
petitions of  the  epithets  ;  and  how  siguificant  is 
the  last  verse  !  I  defy  the  most  common  reader  to 
repeat  them  without  feeling  some  motions  of  com- 
passion. 

In  the  next  place  I  shall  rank  his  Proverbs, 
in  which  I  formerly  observed  he  excels.  For  ex- 
ample : 

A  rolling  stone  is  ever  bare  o/moss  ; 

And,  to  their  cost,  green  years  old  proverbs  cross, 

—  He  that  late  lies  down,  as  late  will  rise. 
And,  sluggard-like,  till  noon-day  snoring  lies. 

—  Against  ill  luck  all  cunning  foresight  fa*:s  t 
Whether  we  sleep  or  wake,  it  nought  avails. 

'—  Nor /ear,  from  upright  sentence,  wrong. 

Lastly,  his  elegant  dialect,  which  alone  might 
prove  him  the  eldest  bom  of  Spenser,  and  our 
only  true  Arcadian.  I  should  think  it  proper  for 
the  several  writers  of  Pastoral  to  confine  them- 


selves to  their  several  counties.  Spenser  sccmt 
to  have  been  of  this  opinion  ;  for  he  hath  laid  the 
scene  of  one  of  his  Pastorals  in  Wales  ;  where 
with  all  the  simplicity  natural  to  that  part  of  our 
island,  one  shepherd  bids  the  other  good-morrow, 
in  an  unusual  and  elegant  manner  : 

Diggon  Davy,  T  bid  hur  God-day  : 
Or  Diggon  hur  is,  or  I  mis-say. 

Diggon  answers, 

Hur  was  hur  while  it  was  daylight ; 
But  now  hur  is  a  most  wretched  wight,  ^e. 

But  the  most  beautiful  example  of  this  Idnd 
that  I  ever  met  with,  is  in  a  very  valuable  pieee 
which  I  clianced  to  find  among  some  old  maim- 
scripts,  entitled  a  Pastoral  Ballad  ;  which  I  think, 
for  its  nature  and  simplicity,  may  (notwithstanding 
the  modesty  of  the  title)  be  allowed  a  perfect  Pas- 
toral. It  is  composed  in  the  Somersetuiire  dialect, 
and  the  names  such  as  are  proper  to  the  country 
people.  It  may  be  observed,  as  a  farther  bean^ 
of  this  Pastoral,  the  words  Nymph,  Dryad,  Naiad, 
Fawn,  Cupid,  or  Satyr,  are  not  once  mentioned 
throughout  the  whole.  I  shall  make  no  apology 
for  inserting  some  few  lines  of  this  excellent  piece. 
Cicily  breaks  thus  iuto  the  subject  as  she  is  goii^ 
a  milking  : 

Cicily.  Rager, go  vdeh  thakee^,or  else  tha   wi 
Will  quite  be  go,  bevare  c'havehaJ/a  don, 

Roger.  Thou  shouldst  not  or  ma  tweece,  but  Vvea  bet 
To  dreave  our  bull  to  bull  tha  parson's  kee. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  whole  dialogue  u 
formed  upon  the  passion  of  jecdotuy ;  and  his 
mentioning  the  parson's  kine  naturally  revives  the 
jealousy  of  the  shepherdess  Cicily,  which  she  ex- 
presses as  follows : 

Cicily.  Ah  Roger,  Rager  t  ches  was  tore  avraid 

When  in  yon  vield  you  kiss'd  the  parson's  maii ; 
Is  this  the  love  that  once  to  me  you  zed, 
When/rom  the  wake  thou  brought st  meginger-breuiU 

Roger.  Cicily  thou  charg'st  me  valse, — ril  zwear  to  thtt 
The  parson's  maid  is  still  a  maid /or  me. 

In  which  answer  of  his  are  expressed  at  onoe 
that  spirit  of  Religion,  and  that  Innocence  of  the 
golden  age,  so  necessary  to  be  observed  by  all 
writers  of  Pastoral. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  piece,  the  author  re- 
conciles the  lovers,  and  ends  tlie  eclogue  the  moet 
simply  in  the  world  : 

So  Rager  parted^  vor  to  vetch  tha  kee , 
And  vor  her  bttcket  in  went  Cicily. 

I  am  loth  to  show  my  fondness  for  antiquity  bo  ht 
as  to  prefer  this  ancient  British  author  to  our 
present  English  writers  of  Pastoral  ;  but  I  cannot 
avoid  making  this  obvious  remark,  that  Philips 
hath  hit  into  the  same  road  with  this  old  west- 
country  bard  of  ours. 

After  all  that  hath  been  said,  I  hope  none  can 
think  it  any  injustice  to  Mr.  Pope,  that  I  forbore 
to  mention  him  as  a  Pastoral  writer  ;  since  opon 
the  whole,  he  is  of  the  same  class  with  Mosdins 
and  Bion,  whom  we  have  excluded  that  rank; 
and  of  whose  eclogues,  as  well  as  some  of  Yirgil% 
it  may  be  said,  that  (according  to  the  description 
wo  have  given  of  tnis  sort  of  poetry)  they  are 
by  no  means  Pastorals,  but  something  better. 

1  Thai  is,  the  kine,  at  cows. 


APPENDIX. 


OF  THE  POET  LAUREATK, 

November  10,  17-29. 
IK  time  of  the  plectioii  of  &  Poet  Lkureale 
{  now  at  hand,  it  inaj-  be  proper  lo  give  somo 
iiDt  rif  the  rilet  and  ceretnonia  anciently  used 
lat  Bolemnil)',  and  only  dLacoiitinued  through 
leglect  and  degenoracj  of  later  time*.  Thcee 
avc  extracted  from  an  Itislorian  oF  undoubted 
it,  a  reverend  bi«hop,  the  learned  Paulua 
1)8  ;  and  arc  the  same  that  vera  practuwd 
T  the  puntificate  of  Loo  X.,  the  great  restorer 
aroing. 

urageioent  of  poi-lry  rivalB,   if  not  eiceede, 
of  thia  (amoue  Pope,  wc  cannot  but  wish  ~ 


■hall  translate  my  author  exactly  aa  I  find  it 
le  e2nd  chapter  oT  hia  Elogia  Vir.  Doct.  He 
na  with  the  chancier  of  the  jioel  himself,  who 

the  original  and  father  of  all  Laureates,  ami 
ri  Camillo.  He  was  a  plain  country-man  of 
Jia,  whether  a  ihephent  or  IhreshtT,  ia  not 
erivL     "  This  man  (says  Juvius)  excited  by 

tame  of  the  great  encouragement  given  to 
X  at  court,  and  the  high  honour  iu  which  ihey 
e  held,  Qune  to  the  cily,  bringing  with  him  a 
nge  kind  of  lyre  in  his  hand,  and  at  least  same 
ii/y  IhoTitand  of  veriti.  All  the  wiu  and  critics 
he  court  Backed  atmut  liim,  delighted  to  see  a 
m,  with  a  ruddy,  hale  complexiuii,  and  in  his 
I  long  bsir,  BO  top  full  of  poetry  ;  and  at  the 
1  sight  of  faim  all  agreed  he  was  bom  to  bo 
rl  Laurrate',  He  had  a  most  hearty  welcome 
oi  iiiand  of  the  river  Tiber  (an  sgrceable  place, 
unlike  our  Richmond)  where  he  waa  tint  made 
■(  and  driali  plenli/ullf, and  (u  repeat  hii  vertei 
!Hry  bodg.  Then  they  adorned  him  with  a 
r  and  elegant  garland,  compoeed  of  vint-leevet, 
rel,  and  lir/utica  {a  sort  of  cabbage)  so  earn- 
ed, says  my  author,  embk'matically,  ul  lam 
It,  quata  Upida  ejm  Itmulenlia,  Bratiica 
wjio  eohiSeiida,  nolarelur.  He  was  then 
lied  by  common  consent  with  the  title  of 
hi.poela.  or  arch-potl,  in  the  style  of  those 
»,  in  ours  Poel  Laureale.  This  honour  the 
ir  man  received  with  the  moat  sensible  demon- 
ilions  of  joy,  his  eyes  drunk  with  tears  and 
ilnews.  Next  tho  pubUc  acclamation  was  ex- 
'■■ed  in  a  eanliele,  which  is  transmitted  to  us. 


om  hence  he  was  conducted   in  pomp  to  the 

litol  al  Rome,  mounted  on  anf/fpAonf,  through 

>  •honlB  of  the  populace,  where  the  ceremony 

led. 

rbe  historian  tells  ns  farther,  "  That  at  his  in- 


troduction  to  Leo,  he  not  only  poured  fortii  vene« 

ionumenble,  like  a  torrent,  but  also  tung  them 
with  open  moiilh.  Nor  was  he  only  onci  intro- 
duced, or  on  ilaltii  davs  (like  our  Laureates)  but 
made  a  CDn/xiiiion  lo  ills  matler,  and  entertained 
as  one  of  the  instruments  of  his  noil  elegant  piea- 
lurei.  When  the  prince  waa  at  table,  the  poet 
had  his  place  at  the  window.  When  the  prince 
had'  half  eaten  his  meal,  he  gave  with  his  own 
hands  the  rest  lo  the  pool.  When  the  poet  drank, 
it  waa  out  of  the  prince's  own  flaggon,  msomuch 
(says  tlie  historian)  that  through  so  great  good 
eating  and  drinking  he  contracted  a  most  terrible 
gouL"  Sorry  I  am  to  relate  what  follows,  but 
that  I  cannot  leave  my  reader's  curiosity  unsatis- 
fied in  tlie  catastrophe  of  this  extraordinary  man. 
To  use  my  author's  words,  which  are  remarkable, 
mortao  Leone,  pntfligalisgae  poelii,  fjC.  "  When 
Leo  died,  and  IBCW  were  no  more  "  (for  I  would 
not  underaland  pnyfi^'ii  literally,  as  if  poets  (hen 
were  proftigale)  this  uidiappy  Laureate  waa  forth- 
with reduced  to  return  lo  hia  country,  where, 
oppressed  with  old  age  and  tcanl,  he  miserably 
perished  in  a  eammon  hoipilal^ 

We  see  from  this  sad  conclusion  (which  may  bs 
nf  example  lo  the  jmeta  of  our  time)  that  it  were 
happier  to  meet  with  no  encouragement  at  all,  to 
I  remain  at  the  plough,  or  other  bwful  occupation, 
I  than  to  be  elevated  above  their  condition,  and 
I  Uken  out  of  the  common  means  of  life,  without 
a  surer  support  than  the  letnporary,  or,  at  beat, 
mOTlal  favours  of  the  great.  It  was  doubtlesa  for 
this  consideration,  tliftt  when  Hid  Royal  Bounty 
!  waa  lately  extended  to  a  ruroi  geniul,  care  was 
:  taken  to  lellle  it  upon  him  far  life.  And  it  hath 
'  been  the  pruclice  of  our  Princes,  never  to  remove 
'  from  the  station  of  Poet  Laureate  any  man  who 
,  hath  once  been  chosen,  though  never  to  much 
greater  geniuses  mightariso  in  his  time.  A  noble 
instance,  how  much  the  charily  of  our  monarchs 
liath  exceeded  their  lose  of  fame. 

To  come  now  to  the  intent  of  this  pa.per.  We 
have  hero  the  whole  andent  ceremonial  of  the 
Laureate.  In  the  iirst  phice  the  crown  is  lo  be 
mixed  with  vine-leavet,  as  the  vine  is  the  plant 
of  Bacchus,  and  full  as  essential  to  tlie  honour,  la 
the  bull  of  tack  to  the  salary. 

Secondly,  the  brattica  must  be  made  use  of  as  a 
qualifier  of  the  former.  It  seems  the  cabbage  waa 
anciently  accounted  a  remedy  for  drunkenneii  t  a 
power  the  French  now  ascribe  to  the  onion,  and 
style  a  soup  made  of  ii,  loupe  d'yvrogiie,  I 
would  recommend  a  large  mixture  of  the  brtatiea 
i<  Mr.  Dennis  be  chosen  ;  but  if  Mr.  Tibbald,  it  ia 
uot  so  necessary,  unless  the  cabbage  be  supposed 
to  signify  the  same  thing  with  tesjicct  to  poeli  as 
to  taiton,  viz.  tiealing.  1  should  judge  it  not 
amiss  to  add  another  plant  lo  thia  garland,  lo  wit, 
ivy:  not  only  aa  it  anciently  belonged  to  iwela  in 
general  ;  but  as  it  is  emhlematical  nf  the  thfM 
virtues  of  a  court  poel  in  particular  ;  it  is  eret^itft 
diTly,  aud  dangling. 

In  the  next  place,  a  canticle  must  be  eompoaed 
and  sung  ui  laud  and  praise  of  tlie  new  poet.  If 
Mr.  Cibbkr  be  laureated.  il  is  my  opinion  no  man 
can  arile  this  but  himself :  and  no  man,  I  am 
sure,  can  ling  it  so  stfcctiugly.  But  what  this 
canticle  should  be,  either  in  hia  or  the  other  can- 
didate's case,  I  shall  not  preleiid  to  determine. 
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Thirdly^  there  ought  to  be  a  publie  mHow,  or 
entry  of  the  poet.  To  settle  the  order  or  proccs- 
rion  of  which,  Mr.  Anstis  and  Ma.  Dkmnis  ousht 
to  have  a  conference.  I  apprehend  here  two  dif- 
ficulties: one,  of  procuring  an  elephant;  the 
other  of  teaching  the  poet  to  ride  nim:  there- 
fore I  should  imagine  the  next  animal  in  size  or 
dignity  would  do  best ;  either  a  mule  or  a  large 
OMt ;  particularly  if  that  noble  one  could  be  had, 
whose  portraiture  makes  so  great  an  ornament 
of  the  Duneiadf  and  which  (unless  I  am  misin- 
formed) is  yet  in  the  park  of  a  nobleman  near  this 

city: Unless  Ma.  Gibber  be  the  man  ;  who 

may,  with  great  propriety  and  beauty,  ride  on  a 
dragon,  if  he  goes  by  land ;  or  if  he  cfause  the 
water,  upon  one  of  his  own  twane  from  Cmsar  in 
JBgwi, 

We  have  spoken  sufficiently  of  the  ceremonp  ; 
let  us  now  speak  of  the  qualifieatwns  and  privileges 
of  the  Laureate.  First,  we  see  he  must  be  able 
to  make  verses  extempore,  and  to  pour  forth  innu- 
merable, if  required.  In  this  I  doubt  Ma.  Tib- 
bald.  Secondly,  he  ought  to  ting,  and  intrepidly, 
poiulo  ore :  here,  I  confess  the  excellency  of  Mr. 
CiBBBR.  Thirdly,  he  ought  to  carry  a  Igre  about 
with  him  :  if  a  large  one  be  thought  too  cumber- 
some, a  small  one  may  be  contrived  to  hang  about 
the  neck,  like  an  order,  and  be  very  much  a  grace 
to  the  person.  Fourthly,  he  ought  to  have  a  good 
etamach,  to  eat  and  drink  whatever  his  betters 
think  fit ;  and  therefore  it  is  in  this  high  office  as 
in  many  others,  no  puny  constitution  can  discharge 
it.  I  do  not  think  Gibber  or  Tibbalo  here  so 
happv :  but  rather  a  stanch,  vigorous,  seasoned, 
and  ory  old  gentleman,  whom  I  have  in  my  eye. 

I  could  also  wish  at  this  juncture,  such  a  per- 
son as  is  truly  jealous  of  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  poetry  ;  no  joker,  or  trifler ;  but  a  bard  in  good 


earnest ;  nay,  not  amiss  if  a  critic,  and  the 
if  a  little  obstinate.  For  when  we  oonrndei 
great  privileges  have  been  lost  from  this 
fas  we  see  from  the  forecited  authentic  rec 
Jovius)  namely  those  of  feeding  from  the  p 
table,  drinking  out  of  his  own  flaggon,  bee 
even  his  domestic  and  companion  ;  it  requ 
man  warm  and  resolute,  to  be  able  to  clai 
obtain  the  restoring  of  these  high  honours, 
cause  to  fear  tlie  most  of  the  candidates  wo 
liable,  either  through  the  influence  of  mic 
or  for  rewards  or  favours,  to  give  up  the  g1 
rights  of  the  Laureate  :  yet  I  am  not  in 
hopes,  there  is  one,  from  whom  a  seriot 
steady  assertion  of  these  privileges  may  1 
pected  ;  and,  if  there  be  such  a  one,  I  m 
him  the  iustice  to  say,  it  is  Mr.  Dennis,  tii 
thy  president  of  our  society. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

nUBTTBD  IN  THE  MURNAIA,   1730. 

Whereas,  upon  occaaon  of  certain  piec 
lating  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Dunciad,  som 
been  willing  to  suggest,  as  if  they  looked 
them  as  an  al»ise :  we  can  do  no  less  tha; 
it  is  our  opinion,  that  to  call  these  gentlemc 
authors  is  no  sort  of  abuse,  but  a  great  truth 
cannot  alter  this  opinion  without  some  reaso 
we  promise  to  do  it  in  respect  to  every  perse 
thinks  it  an  injury  to  be  represented  as  no 
poet,  provided  he  procures  a  certificate  of  hit 
really  such,  from  any  three  of  his  compani 
the  Dunciad,  or  from  Mr.  Dennis  singly,  \ 
esteemed  equal  to  any  three  of  the  number. 


VUL 
A  PARALLEL  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  OF  MR.  DRYDEN  AND  MR.  POPl 


AS  DtUkWrn  BY  CXBTAIW  Or  THSIR  O0NTBMFO1UUIIK8. 


Mr.  DRYDEN. 

H18  POLITICS,  RBLIOION,  MOaALS. 

Mr.  Dryden  is  a  mere  renegade  from  monarchy, 
poetry,  and  good  sense  *.  A  true  republican  son 
of  monarchical  Church'.  A  republican  atheist'. 
Dryden  was  from  the  beginning  an  iKkowpitraWos, 
and  I  doubt  not  will  continue  so  to  the  last*. 

In  the  poem  called  Absalom  and  Achitophel  are 
notoriously  traduced,  the  King,  the  Queen,  the 
Lords  and  Gentlemen,  not  only  their  honourable 
persons  exposed,  but  the  whole  Nation  and  its 
Representatives  notoriously  libeled.  It  is  scan- 
datum  magnatum,  yea  of  Majesty  itself  \ 

He  looks  upon  God's  gospel  as  a  foolish  fable, 
like  the  Pope,  to  whom  he  is  a  pitiful  purveyor  ^, 
His  very  Christianity  may  be  questioned^.     He 


1  Milbouni  on  Dryden's  Virgil,  8vo,  1698,  |>.  8. 
>  Page  38.  SpagoI92.  ^pagea. 

*  Whip  and  Key,  4to.  printed  for  R.  Janeway,  1689. 
FraCace. 

•  lUd.  7  MUboom,  p.  9. 


Mr.  POPE. 

HI8  FOUTICS,  RJCUOION,  MORALS. 

Mr.  Pope  is  an  open  and  mortal  enemy 
country,  and  the  commonwealth  of  lear 
Some  «U1  him  a  popish  whig,  which  is  d 
inconsistent '.  Pope  as  a  papist,  must  be  i 
and  highflyer'.     He  is  both  a  whig  and  tor 

He  hath  made  it  his  custom  to  cackle  tc 
than  one  party  in  their  own  sentiments  K 

In  his  Miscellanies,  the  persons  abused  ai 
Kino,  the  Queen,  His  late  Majesty,  both  1 
of  Parliament,  the  Privy-Council,  the  Be 
Bishops,  the  Established  Church,  the  p 
Ministry,  &c.  To  make  sense  of  some  paE 
they  must  be  construed  into  Rotal  Scandal 

He  is  a  Popish  rhymester,  bred  up  w 
contempt  of  the  Sacred  Writings^.  His  n 
allows  him  to  destroy  heretics,  not  only  wi 

t  Dennis's  Rem.  on  the  Rape  of  the  Loclc,  Pref.  p. 

*  Dunciad  Dissected.  *  Pref.  to  GuIliTeriaxu 

*  Dennis,  Character  of  Mr.  Pope. 

»  Theobald,  Letter  In  Mist's  Journal,  June  S9, 173 

*  List,  at  the  end  of  a  oollection  of  veraea,  letters, 
tisements,  8vo.  Printed  for  A.  Moore,  1738.  and  tli 
face  to  it,  p.  6.        "^  Denni8*B  Remarka  on  Han;er,  ] 
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xpect  more  Beverity  than  other  men,  as 
it  unmerciful  in  his  own  reflections  on 
With  as  good  a  right  as  his  Holiness,  he 
r  poetical  infallibility*. 


Mr.  DRYDEN  only  a  Versifier. 

ole  libel   is  all  bad  matter  beautified 

all  that  can  be  said  of  it)  with   good 

Mr.  Dr}'den's  genius  did  not  appear  in 

nore  than  his  versiiication,  and  whether 

i  ennobled  for  that  only,  is  a  question  '*. 

Mr.  DRYDEN-S  VmoiL. 

calls  it  DryderCs  Virgil,  to  show  that 
that  Virgil  so  admired  in  the  Augustsean 
a  Virgil  of  another  stamp,  a  silly,  imper- 
Qsensical  writer  >'.  None  but  a  Bavius, 
,  or  a  Bathyllus,  carped  at  Virgil  j  and 
mch  unthinking  vermin  admire  his  trans- 
It  is  true,  soft  and  easy  lines  might 
)vid's  Epistles  or  Art  of  Love — But 
lo  is  all  great  and  majestic,  &c.  requires 
9f  lines,  weight  of  words,  and  closeness 
sions  ;  not  an  ambling  muse  running  on 
>und,  and  shod  as  lightly  as  a  Newmarket 
[e  has  numberless  faults  in  his  author's 
uid  in  propriety  of  expression' ^ 

IRYDEN  understood  no  Greek  nor  Latin. 

yden  was  once,  I  have  heard,  at  West- 
chool :  Dr.  Busby  would  have  whipt  him 
dish  a  paraphrase '^.  The  meanest  pedant 
d  would  whip  a  lubber  of  twelve  for  con- 
absurdly  '  *.  The  translator  is  mad,  every 
yB  his  stupidity  *^.  The  faults  are  innumer- 
convince  me  that  Mr.  Dryden  did  not,  or 
understand  his  author  ^\  This  shows  how 
.  may  be  to  translate  Homer  !  A  mistake 
;le  Icjtter  might  fall  on  the  printer  well 
ut  iix^p  for  ix^  must  be  the  error  of  the 
or  had  he  art  enough  to  correct  it  at  the 
Mr.  Dryden  writes  for  the  court  ladies. 
(  for  the  ladies,  and  not  for  use  ^°. 
mslator  puts  in  a  little  burlesque  now  and 
Virgil,  for  a  ragout  to  his  cheated  sub- 


Ir.  DRYDEN  tricked  his  Bubsoribers. 

er  that  any  man,  who  could  not  but  be  con- 
lisown  unfitness  for  it,  should  go  to  amuse 
sd  world  with  such  an  undertaking  !  A 
ht  to  value  his  reputation  more  than 
nd  not  to  hope  that  those  who  can  read  for 
is,  will  be  imposed  upon  merely  by  a  par- 
unseasonably  celebrated  name  >*.  Poetis 
audendi  shall  be  Mr.  Dryden's  motto, 
should  extend  to  picking  of  pockets  «3. 

Ibid.  p.  175.  «  Page  30. 

»•  Whip  and  Key,  Pref. 
Oldmixon,  Essay  on  Criticism,  p.  84. 
lUboum,  p.  8.  1'  Page  35. 

u  Page  22  and  102. 
f  ilhoum,  p.  72.  "  Pago  203. 

i7  Page  78. 
"  Page  206.  »•  Page  19. 

to  Page  144, 190. 
I  P^  07.  n  Page  192. 

»  Page  125. 


pen,  but  with  fire  and  sword  ;  and  such  were  all 
those  unhappy  Wits  whom  he  sacrificed  to  his 
accursed  popish  principles".  It  deserved  ven- 
geance to  suggest,  that  Mr.  Pope  had  less  infalli- 
bility than  his  namesake  at  Rome  9. 

Mr.  POPE  only  a  Yersifier. 

The  smooth  numbers  of  the  Dunciad  are  all 
that  recommend  it,  nor  has  it  any  other  merit  **>. 
It  must  be  owned  tJiat  he  hath  got  a  notable  knack 
of  rhyming  and  wiiting  smooth  verse  ''. 

Mr.  POPE'S  HoMBR. 

The  Homer  which  Lmtot  prints,  does  not  talk 
like  Homer,  but  like  Pope  ;  and  he  who  tmnslated 
him  one  would  swear  had  a  hill  in  Tipperary 
for  his  Parnassus,  and  a  puddle  in  some  bog  for 
his  Hippocrene  '^.  He  has  no  admirers  among 
those  that  can  distinguish,  discern,  and  judge  *'. 

He  hath  a  knack  at  smooth  verse,  but  without 
either  genius  or  good  sense  or  any  tolerable  know- 
ledge of  English.  The  qualities  which  distinguish 
Homer  are  the  beauties  of  his  diction,  and  the 
harmony  of  his  versification.  But  this  little 
author,  who  is  so  much  in  vogue,  has  neither 
sense  in  his  thoughts,  nor  English  in  his  expres- 
sions '*. 

Mr.  POPE  understood  no  Greek. 

He  hath  undertaken  to  translate  Homer  from 
the  Greek,  of  which  he  knows  not  one  word,  uito 
English,  of  which  he  understands  as  little  '*.  I 
wonder  how  this  gentleman  would  look,  should  it 
be  discovered,  Uiat  he  has  not  translated  ten 
veraes  together  in  any  book  of  Homer  with  justice 
to  the  poet,  and  yet  he  dares  reproach  his  ^llow- 
writers  with  not  understanding  Greek  ".  He  has 
stuck  so  little  to  his  original  as  to  have  his  know- 
ledge in  Greek  called  in  question  *^.  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  which  it  is  of  all  Homer's  excel- 
lencies which  has  so  delighted  the  ladies,  and  the 
gentlemen  who  judge  like  ladies  *•. 

But  he  has  a  notable  talent  at  burlesque ;  his 
genius  slides  so  naturally  into  it,  that  he  hath 
burlesqued  Homer  without  designing  it  ^\ 

Mr.  POPE  tricked  his  Bubscribers. 

'Tis  indeed  somewhat  bold,  and  almost  prodigions, 
for  a  single  man  to  undertake  such  a  work  :  but 
it  is  too  late  to  dissuade  by  demonstrating  the 
madness  of  the  project.  The  subscribers*  expecta- 
tions have  been  raised  in  proportion  to  what  their 
pockets  have  been  drained  of*".  Pope  has  been 
concerned  in  jobs,  and  hired  out  his  name  to 
booksellers  *\ 


•  Preface  to  GulUverania,  p.  11. 

•  Dedication  to  the  collection  of  Tersea,  letters,  IM.  p.  9. 
10  Mist's  Journal  of  June  8,  1728. 

"  Character  of  Mr.  Pope,  and  Dennis  on  Homer. 

1*  Dennis's  Remarks  on  Pope's  Homer,  p.  12.    >-^  lb.  |».14. 

H  Characterof  Mr.  P.  p.  17,andRemarli80iiHom«r,p.9]. 

>»  Dennis's  Remarks  on  Homer,  p.  12. 

i«  Daily  Journal  of  April  23, 1728. 

17  Supplement  to  the  Prnfund*  Pref. 

1*  Oldmixon,  Essay  on  Criticism,  p.  08. 

1'  Dennis's  Remarks,  p.  28.         **  Homerldea,  p.  I,  tto. 

li  British  Journal,  Nov.  25, 1727. 
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Names  bestowed  on  Mr.  DRYDEN. 

An  Ape.]  A  craftv  ape  dressed  up  in  a  gaudy 
gown — Whips  put   into  an   ape's  paw,  to  play 

E ranks  with — None  but  apish  and  papish  brats  wiU 
eed  him"'*. 

An  Ass.]  A  camel  will  take  upon  him  no  more 
burden  than  is  sufficient  for  his  strength,  but  there 
is  another  beast  that  crouches  under  all*^. 

A  Fbog.]  Poet  Squab  endued  with  Poet  Maro's 
spirit !  an  ugly  croaking  kind  of  vermin,  which 
would  swell  to  the  bulk  of  an  ox'*. 

A  Coward.]  A  Ginias  or  a  Damictas,  or  a  man 
of  Mr.  Dryden*s  own  courage*'. 

A  Knave.]  Mr.  Dryden  lias  heard  of  Paid,  the 
knave  of  Jesus  Christ :  and  if  I  mistake  not,  I've 
read  somewhere  of  John  Dryden,  servant  to  his 
Majesty*. 

A  Fool.]  Had  he  not  been  such  a  self-conceited 
fool  ^*.  Some  groat  poets  are  positive  block- 
hoads>». 

A  Thing.]  $o  little  a  thing  as  Mr.  Dryden". 

■»  Whip  and  Key,  Prcf. 
•»  MUbourn,  p.  I(i5. 
M  Page  11.  "  Page  176L 

••  Pago  57.  •»  Whip  and  Key.  Pref. 

M  MUbourn,  p.  31.  3i  ibid.  p.  3H. 


Names  bestowed  on  Bfr.  POPE. 

An  Ape.]  Let  us  take  the  initial  letter  of  his 
christian  name,  and  the  initial  and  final  letters  of 
his  surname,  viz,  APE,  and  they  give  you  the  same 
idea  of  an  ape  as  his  face  *^,  &c. 

An  Ass.]  It  is  my  duty  to  pull  off  the  lion's  akin 
from  this  little  ass  ^K 

A  Froo.]  a  squab  short  gentleman — a  little 
creature  that,  like  the  frog  in  the  fable,  swells  and 
is  angry  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  as  big  as  an 
ox". 

A  Coward.]  A  lurking  way-laying  coward -\ 

A  Knave.]  Ho  is  one  whom  God  and  nature 
have  marked  for  want  of  common  honesty  v. 


A  Fool.]  Great  fools  will  be  christened  by  tin 
names  of  great  poets,  and  Pope  will  be  called 
Homer  *". 

A  Thing.]  A  little  abject  thing «•. 

tt  DennU.  Dally  Journal,  May  11.  172& 

*>  Dennii*,  Rem.  on  Homer,  Prcf. 

**  Dvnnis's  Remarks  on  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Prel  p,  $. 

•»  Char,  of  Mr.  P.  page  3.  «*  Ibid. 

*7  DcnniH,  Rem.  on  llumer,  p.  37.  *>*lbid.p.i; 


BY  THE  AUTHOR,  A  DECLARATION. 


WhRRSAS  CKRTAJN  HABKRDABHKIta  Or  POINTS  AlfD  PAE- 
nCLBS,  BKINO  INtrriOATSD  BY  THB  SPIRFT  OP  PRIOK,  AKD 
A8BUMINO  TO  THKM8U.VB8  THB  NAMB  OP  CRITICa  AKD  BB- 
8T0RBRS,  HAVB  TAKBl*  UPON  THBM  TO  AOULTBBATB  THB 
COMMON  AND  aJRRBNT  8BN8B  OP  OUR  GLORIOUS  ANCR8T0R8, 
POBn  or  THIS  RBALM,  BY  CLIPPING,  OOININO,  DBPACINO  THB 
IMAOB8.  MIXI.HO  THEIR  OWN  BA8B  ALLAY,  OR  OTHBRWISX 
PAL8IPVINO  THB  SAMK;  WHICH  THBY  PUBLISH,  UTfRR,  AND 
VBND  AS  OBNUINB:  THB  SAID  HABKRDASHBH8  HAVI.NO  NO 
RIGHT  THBRBTO,  AS  NBITHBR  HBIR8,  BXBClTORa,  ADMINIS- 
TRATORS, ASSIGNS,  OR  IN  ANT  SORT  RBLATBD  TO  SUCH 
VOten,  TO  ALL  OR  ANY  OP  THBM  :  NOW  WB,  HAYING  GARB- 
PULLY  RBXnSBO  THIS  OUR  DUNCIAD,   BBOINNINO  1  WfTR  THB 


1  Read  thus  confidenUy,  instead  of  '*  beginning  with  the 
word  Books,  and  ending  with  the  word  fiiet"  as  formerly 
it  stood;  read  also  *' containing  the  entire  sum  of  one 
thousand,  seven  hundred,  and  fijiy-four  verses,"  instead 
of  **  01U  thousand  and  twelve  lines ;"  such  being  the  initial 
and  Anal  words,  and  such  the  true  and  entire  contents  of 
this  poem. 

Thou  art  to  know,  reader !  that  the  first  edition  thereof, 
like  that  of  Milton,  was  never  seen  by  the  author,  (though 
living  and  not  blind ;)  the  editor  himself  confest  as  much 
in  his  preface :  and  no  two  poems  wore  ever  published  in 
so  arbitrary  a  manner.  The  editor  of  this,  had  as  boldly 
suppressed  whole  passages,  yea  the  entire  last  book ;  as  the 
editor  of  Paradise  Lost,  added  and  augmented.     MiltOB^ 


1 


IH'ORDS  TUB  MIGHTY  MOTH  BR,  AND  RNOINO  WITH  THB 
Bl'RIBS  ALL,  CONTAINING  THB  KNTIRB  SUM  OP  ONB  VMh  I 
SAND  SXVKN  HUNDRBD  AND  PIPTY-POUR  TBRbBS,  DBCLABB  i 
BYBRV  WORD,  PIGURB,  POINT,  AND  COMMA  OP  THIS  IMRBf- 
SIGN  TO  BB  AUTUB.VTIC;  AND  DO  THBRBFORB  BTRICTLT  BN- 
JOIN  AND  PORBID  ANY  PBRSON  OR  PBRBONB  WBATSOBVBB 
TO  BRASB,  RBYBRSB,  PL-T  BBTWBBN  HOOKS,  OR  BY  ANT 
OTHER  MEANS,  DIRECTLY  OR  INOTRECTLY,  CBANOX  OB  MAXBLS 
ANY  OP  THBM.  AND  WB  DO  HEREBY  EARNESTLY  BXBOST 
ALL  OUR  BRBTIfRBN  TO  POLLOW  THIS  OUR  BZAMnJB,  WBICB 
WK  HEARTILY  WISH  OUR  GREAT  nUEDRCESSORCi  HAD  BBBB- 
TOPORE  SET,  AS  A  REMBOY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  ALL  SPff 
ABUSES.  PROYIDBD  ALWAYS  THAT  NOTHING  IK  THIS  DB- 
CLARATION  SHALL  BE  CONSTRUED  TO  LIMIT  THB  LAWPta 
AND  UNDOUBTED  RIGHT  OP  EVERT  BUafECT  OP  THIB  BBAUI, 
TO  JUDGE,  CENSl^RE,  OR  CONDEMN.  IN  THB  WHOLB  OB  Of 
PART,  ANY  POEM  OB  POET,  WHATBOETBR. 

Given  under  our  hand  at  London,  this  third  dij 
of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  <vie 
thousand,  seven  hundred,  thirty  and  two. 

Declarat'  oor*  me, 
John  Barber,  Mayor. 

himself  gave  but  ten  books,  his  editor  ttetlvt ;  this  aathor 
gave/oMf  books,  his  editor  only  three.  But  we  have  happily 
done  Justice  to  both ;  and  premime  we  shall  live,  in  this 
our  last  labour,  as  long  as  fn  any  of  our  others. — Bentisy. 
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OF     PERSONS     CELEBRATED     IN     THIS     POEM. 


The  firpt  number  >bowi  the  Book,  the  second  the  Page. 


riups,  i.  142;  iiL  167. 

62. 

b. 

%  Hi.  168. 

antiquary,  ir.  176. 

Ibun,  ii.  158. 

,  Sir  Richard,  i.  142 ;  li.  155. 

rris.  iL  151,  iii.  164. 

4. 

1. 

161. 

180. 

it  158. 

chard,  ir.  173. 

tomas,  ii.  154. 

I.  ii.  159. 

zetteer.  i.  146. 

>urant,  ii.  151, 155 

iL  161. 

J,  ir.  174. 

lliani,  esq.,  iii.  167 :  iv.  171. 

k,  iv.  173. 

ii.  161. 

3ear«.  i.  142. 

Iddle,i.  146. 

lej,  hero  of  the  poem,  paaairo. 

.  iii.  163,  167. 

aiiam,  i.  144. 

,i.l40;ii.  149,  150,151,4(0. 

mas.  ii.  152. 

Matthew,  11.  157. 

Susannah,  ii.  159. 

nrpt,  1. 14a 

•tl,  emperor  of  China,  iii.  162. 

.173* 

158. 

mlel,  i.  142.  ii.  153. 

•rton,  ii.  160i 

•  Ilarpefleld,  i.  144. 

m,  L  Ui,  ii  155,  iH.  164. 

•hn,  iL  152. 

163. 

li.  159:  Iii.  161. 
White's.  L  14& 
.in. 

kurenoe.  Poet  Laureate,  L  ?49. 
r«xMi,  iL  153,  &c 

llchard.  il  14& 
r  .  iiL  107. 
iT.  178. 


Free  Masons,  Iv.  180. 
French  Cooks,  ib. 

OiLDOW,  Charles,  i.  147. 
Ooode,  Bam.,  iU.  163. 
Goths,  iii.  162. 
Oaxetteers.  L  145 ;  ii.  157. 
Gregoriansand  Gormogons,  iv.  180. 

HoiXAifn,  Philemon,  i.  144. 

Heame,  Thomas,  iii.  164. 

Homeck.  Philip,  iii.  163. 

Haywood.  Eliza,  ii.  153,  dco. 

Howard,  Edward,  L  148. 

Henly,  John,  the  Orator,  IL  149, 100;  IIL  166,  Set. 

Huns.  iii.  162. 

Hejrwood,  John,  1. 142. 

Harpsfield,  L  144. 

Hays,  iv.  IW). 

John,  king,  1. 146. 
James  L,  iv.  172. 
Jacob,  Giles,  iii.  163. 
Janssen,  a  gamester,  iv.  176. 

KirioRT,  Robert,  iv.  180. 
Kttster,  iv.  174. 

LiirroT,  Bernard,  i.  140,  iL  15a 
Laws.  William,  ii.  159. 
Log,  king,  i.  148. 

MoRX,  James,  ii.  150,  dec. 

Morris,  Besaleel,  ii.  151 ;  iii.  164 

Mist,  Nathaniel,  i.  145. 

Milboum,  Luke,  iL  158. 

Mahomet,  iii.  162. 

Mears,  William.  iL  151;  iiL  161* 

Bfotteux.  Peter,  ii.  159. 

BIonks.iii.  161. 

Mandcvil,  iL  159. 

Bf organ,  ib. 

Mental  to,  iv.  171. 

Mummius,  an  antiquary.  It.  177* 

Newcastle,  Duchees  of,  L  144* 
Nonjuror,  L  146. 

OOTLBT,  John,  L  144,  148. 
Oldmis  jn,  John,  ii.  156. 
OzelUJoLn,  L147. 
Ostrogoths,  iii.  162. 
Omar,  the  caliph,  iii.  162. 
Owls,  L  147  ;  iiL  161. 

Athenian,  iv.  176. 

Osborne,  bookseller.  iL  153. 
Osborne,  mother,  iL  157. 
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P11V.HW.  William,  i.  142. 

I'hitipa.  Ambn)8c,  L  142;  iiL  IC7. 

Paridel.  iv.  176. 

• 

QuAiiLCS,  Francis,  {.  144. 

QueriiOf  Cauiiilu,  ii.  14!). 

Ralph,  James,  i.  145;  iii.  1G3. 
Koome,  (Mward.  iii.  103. 
Ripley,  Tlio.,  Iii.  Uu- 
R{di>ath,  George,  i.  145;  IL  153. 
Roper,  Abel,  ii.  153. 
Rich,  iiL  1G6. 

Skitlb,  Elkanah,  f.  141, 144 :  Ui.  Iffl, 
Sroedloy,  Jonathan,  ii.  ir-7.  &c. 
Shadwell,  Thoman,  i.  14C ;  iii.  161. 
Scholifliti,  iv.  174. 
Silenus,  i^.  179. 

Tatk,  {.  142. 146. 

Theobald,  or  Tibbald,  L  143,  147 


Tutchin,  John.  ii.  153. 
ToUnd,  John,  ii.  159;  iiL  16S. 
Thidal,  Dr.,  Ii.  154>;  IiL  1C5 :  iv.  17% 
Taylor,  John,  the  Water-poet,  iiL  160. 

Vawdaui,  IiL  1G2. 
Vlidgotlia,  ih, 

Walpolb  (Utte  Sir  Robert)  praised  by  oar  author,  i 

Withcm,  George.  L  147- 

Wynkin  de  Worde,  I.  144. 

Ward,  Edw.,  L  146;  iii.  Ibl. 

Webster,  ii  155. 

Whitfield,  lb. 

Warner,  Inonias,  IL  i51. 

Wilkins.  lb. 

Wolsted.  I^nard,  IL  155 ;  iiL  164. 

W(H)l«ton,  Thomas,  iiL  165. 

Wormlus,  ill.  164. 

Wasae,  iv.  174. 

Walker,  hat-bearer  to  BcnUcy,  iv.  173, 171b 
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OF   MATTERS   CONTAINED  IN  THIS   POEM  AND    NOTES. 

The  first  Number  denotes  the  Book,  the  lecond  the  Pago  and  Note  on  It    Test,  TestimoQia& 


Mr.)  raned  at  by  A.  Philips,  iii.  1(57 

i  bused  by  J.  Oldmixon,  in  his  Prose-Etaay  on 

m.etc.  ii.  Ifi6. 

r  J.  Ralph,  in  a  London  Journal,  iii.  163,  164. 

kslcbratcd  by  our  author — Ui>on  his  Discourse  of 

-In  his  Prologue  to  Cato— In  his  Imitation  of 

s  Epistle  to  Augustus— and  in  this  pocm,ii.  152. 

:ts  concerning  him  and  our  author  related  by 

lous  persons  in  Mi&t's  Journal,  dfco.    Tat, 

Hsprovedby  the  Testimonies  of 

-The  Earl  of  Burlington, 

-Mr.  Tickel, 

-Mr.  Addison  himself,  ib. 

e  of  the  characteriiitics  of  Mr.  Dennis's  Critical 

m,  i.  142. 

ifBrmation,  another :  Test. 

ich  are  added  by  Mr.  Theobald,  Dl-nature,  Spite, 

e.  i  142. 

fibber's  Works,  how  built,  and  how  founded,  i. 

(.  iii.  167. 

a  citizen's  gate  in  a  rooming,  ii.  155. 
ces,  that  we  arc  never  to  Judge  by  them,  especially 
and  divines,  ii.  160. 
,  the  birth-place  of  Mr.  Cook.  ii.  152. 
ne  kept  by  Edw.  Ward,  i.  146. 
id  by  Taylor  the  Water-poet,  iii.  160. 
William,  what  he  received  out  of  the  Treasury 
ing  pamphlets,  ii.  158. 

i.  140. 

is  resemblance  to  Mr.  Cibbor  in  tragedy,  i.l44. 

c-n  Jonson's  man,  ib. 

ii.  161.    Mr.  Dennis*,  his  great  opinion  of  him,  ib. 

in  plays,  not  diBai)proved  of  by  Mr.  Dennis,  iiL 

IK,  (Sir  Rich.)  his  impiety  and  irreligion,  proved 
Dennis,  ii.  156. 

quantity  of  works,  and  various  opinions  of  them 
bufte  of  Mr.  Dryden  and  Mr.  Pope,  ib. 
ord  much  beloved  by  Sir  Richard,  ii.  155. 
icscribed.  iL  155. 

no  means  proper  to  be  applied  to  young  nohle- 
.  l&i. 

lat  became  of  his  works,  i.  146. 
Rev  Mr.  Wil.)    His  sentiments  of  our  author's 
Trst. 
.te  language  how  to  be  used  by  learned  authors, 

EALKKi.,  BasvAL,  not  living  writers,  but  phan- 

.151. 

rs,  how  they  run  for  a  poet,  ii.  149. 

ow  poets  run  from  tlicm,  iL  150*. 

,  Ii.  ]5l>. 

iii.  166. 

rro  of  the  poem,  his  character,  i.  143.  not  abso- 
tupid,  ib.  not  unfortunate  as  a  coxcomb,  ib. 
low  writer,  but  precipitate,  though  heavy,  ib. 
luctiooa  the  effects  of  heat,  though  an  imperfect 


one,  L  14a  His  folly  heightened  with  frenzy,  fb.  He  bor- 
rowed from  Fletcher  and  Moliire,  ib.  Mangled  Shaka- 
peare,  ib.  His  head  distinguished  for  wearing  an  ex- 
traordinary periwig,  144.  more  than  for  its  reasoning 
faculty,  yet  not  without  furniture,  145.  His  alaaticity 
and  fire,  and  how  he  came  by  them,  ib.  He  was  once 
thought  to  have  written  a  reasonable  play,  ib.  The 
general  character  of  his  rerse  and  prose,  ib.  His  con- 
versation, in  what  manner  extensive  and  useful,  ib. 
Once  designed  for  the  church,  where  he  sliould  have 
been  a  bishop,  ib.  Since  inclined  to  write  for  the 
minteterof  state,  ib.  but  determines  to  stick  to  hie 
other  talanta,  what  those  are,  146,  6lc.  His  apostrophe  to 
his  works,  bdbre  he  bums  them,  ib.  Ace.  His  repent 
anoe  and  tears,  ib.  Dulncea  puts  out  the  fire,  147.  In- 
augurates and  anoints  him,  ib.  His  crown,  by  whom 
woven,  146.  of  what  composed,  148.  who  let  him  into 
court,  ib.  who  his  supporters,  ib.  His  entry,  attmd- 
ants,  and  proclamation,  usque  ad  fin.  His  enthroniaa- 
tion,  iL  149.  Passes  his  whole  reign  in  seeing  diowa, 
through  book  iL  And  dreaming  dreams,  through  book 
iiL  Settle  appears  to  him,  iii.  161.  Resemblance  be- 
tween him  and  Settle,  iii.  161.  and  i.  144.  Ooodmanii 
prophecy  of  him,  iii.  166.  How  he  translated  an  opera, 
without  knowing  the  story,  167.  and  encouraged  farces 
because  it  was  against  his  conscience,  166.  Declares  he 
never  mounted  a  dragon,  ib.  Apprehensions  of  acting 
in  a  serpent.  167.  What  were  the  passions  of  his  old 
age,  ib.  Finally  subsides  in  the  lap  of  Dulneas,  where 
he  rests  to  all  eternity,  iv.  169,  and  note. 

Gibber's  father,  i.  140.    His  two  brotliers,  ib.    Hia  son* 
iii.  163.    His  better  progeny,  i.  146. 

Cibbcrian  forehead,  what  is  meant  by  it,  L  146. 

read  by  some,  Cerberian,  ib.    Note. 

CooKK  (Tho.)  abused  by  Mr.  Pope,  IL  152. 

CoNCANKN,  (Mat.)  one  of  the  authors  of  the  wedcly 
journals,  ii.  157. 

Declared  that  when  this  poem  had  blanks,  they 

meant  treason,  iii.  167. 

-Of  opinion  that  Juvenal  never  satiriaed  the  poverty 


of  Codnis,  ii.  153. 
Comcutter's  Journal,  what  it  cost,  ii.  157. 
Critics,  verbal  ones,  must  have  two  postulata  allowed 

them,  ii.  149. 
Cat-calls,  ii.  155. 
Curl,  Kdm.  his  panegyric,  ii.  150 

His  Corinna,  and  what  she  did,  150. 

His  prayer,  151.— like  Eridanus.  154. 


-Much  favoured  by  Cloacina.  151,  dec. 
—Tossed  in  a  blanket  and  whipped,  153;. 
-Pilloried,  ii.  149. 


Caroline,  a  curious  flower,  its  fate,  iv.  177* 

* 

DuLNESS,  the  Goddess;  her  original  and  parents,  L  139. 
Her  ancient  empire,  ib.  Her  public  college,  i.  lb. 
Academy  for  poetical  education,  140.  Her  cardinal  vir- 
tues, ib.  Aco.  Her  ideas,  productions,  and  creation,  141. 
&o.  Her  survey  and  contomplatixin  of  her  works,  ib. 
&c.  And  of  her  children,  ib.  Their  uninterrupted 
auocesaion,  142.    Hor  appearance  to  Cibbor,  147*     lsh« 
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bflT  vDtann,  tii.  ntr  tiiiu™iB,  id.  "Her  t-HIEcfl.  171 
Iln  *wir  in  lb>  •chfKilh  17f,  17^  Anit  Dni*ar>lt<a, 
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BjjDhnDniiiKu'hlimillTp.ilHnlnilUr  Curl.L  lU. 
— Awl  flf  o0Ptein|il  Ajr  the  ucrod  wiitlnj^,  li  1:4;, 
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3^  hiB  biirk4i|iiiiv  Etrlp- 


PrlmdBhip,  bndmtood  "hj  Mr.  Dmn^»  to  be  k 

•linlnMluiwidEii[>sliu.^i>.ill.  IM. 
Ttnich  c<»k«,  dv.  IWu. 
FuHuD.  Mr,  llrnik  enlist  v.  by  Hr.  Tbo-lwld,  L 
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a  fair  critic,  and  why.  ii.  158. 
if  what  sort  Mr.  Dennis's  was  according  to  Plato, 

ling  to  himself,  il.  156. 

and  Magnzinos,  L  144)i 

a  the  Strand,  turned  into  a  church,  ii.  140. 

isalecl).  ii.  151 ;  ill.  1G4. 

a  of  poets,  with  inscriptions  to   other   men, 

w  swallowed  and  recovered,  iv.  177> 

lescribed,  U.  liI9. 
,  L  14H. 

74. 

(John)  ahubed  Mr.  Addison  and  Mr.  Pope,  ii. 
sified  Daniel's  History,  then  accused  others  of 
(  Lord  Clarendon's ;  prored  a  slanderer  in  it, 

1  Mr.  Eusden  and  my  Lord  Cliambcrlain,  i.  142. 
ilsehoods  concerning  Mr.  P.'s  proposals  for  that 

St. 

>ved  by  those  very  proposals,  lb. 

plum,  L  147. 

id  their  use,  i.  146. 

advancement,  lii.  167*  iv<  17^. 

'o  very  considerable  ones,  ii.  159.  Their  efficacy, 

ed  to  answer  Mr.  Ralph,  iii.  163. 


his  life]  Educated  by  Jesuits— by  a  parson— by 
t  St.  Omer's — at  Oxford — at  home — no  where  at 
init.  His  father,  a  merchant,  a  husbandman, 
a  hatter,  the  devil,  ib. 

ath  threatened  by  Dr.  Smedley,  ib.  but  after- 
Irised  to  hang  himself,  or  cut  his  throat,  ib. 
a  ted  down  like  a  wild  beast,  by  Mr.  Theobald, 
I  hanged  for  treason,  on  in  formation  of  Pasquin, 
nis,  Mr.  Curl,  and  Concancn,  ib. 
irer  to  bo  mentioned  in  Satire,  in  the  opinion 
imalists  and  hackney- writers — The  poverty  of 
not  touched  upon  by  Juvenal,  ii.  153.    Wlicn, 
far  poverty  may  be   satirised,  letter,  p.  1^5. 
r  mentioned  by  our  author,  it  is  only  as  an  cx- 
I  and  excuse  for  bad  writers,  ii.  156. 
luses  not  to  be  endured,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr 
lieobald,  Curl.  &c.  ii.  152. 
»useson  our  author,  by  Mr.  Dennis,  Glldon,  &c. 
dr.  Tlieobald,     Test.-By  Mr.  Ralph,  lii.  163. 
Welsted,  ii.  164  —By  Mr.  qpoke,  ii.  152.-By 
ranen,  ii.  157 — By  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  ii. 
Edward   Ward,  iiL  161— and  thair  brethren. 

>uses  of  others.  Mr.  Theobald  of  Mr.  Dennis 
verty.  i.  142.  Mr.  Dennis  of  Mr.  Theobald  for 
hood  by  the  stage,  and  the  law.  L  147.  Mr. 
Sir  Richard  Blackmore  for  impiety,  ii.  156. 
ley  of  Mr.  Concancn,  ii.  157.  Mr.  Oldmixon's  of 
en,  L  142.  Of  Mr.  Addison,  ii.  156.  Mr.  Cook's 
isden,  1.  142. 
ry  useful  in  criticism,  Mr.  Dennis's,  i.  142  ;  il. 

wt  of  respect.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  CurL  iii.  161 
Mr.  Ward,  ib. 
ascribed.  II.  150,  die 
ument  a  priori  not  the  best  to  prove  a  God,  It. 

1  poetry,  their  cave,  L  140 


Profanencss,  not  to  be  endured  in  our  author,  bat  very 

allowable  in  Shakspcare,  i.  141. 
Party-writers,  their  three  qualiiications.  il.  156. 
Paliaers,  pilgrims,  iii.  162. 
Pindars  and  Miltuns,  of  the  modem  sort,  lii.  163. 

QuBRNO,  his  resemblance  to  Mr.  Cibber,  IL  14a  Wept  for 
Joy,  ib.    So  did  Air.  C.  i.  146. 

Resemblance  of  the  Hero  to  several  great  authors. 

To  Qucmo,  ut  supra.    To  Settle  iiL  161.    To  Banks  and 

BrDome,  1.  144. 
Round-house,  ii.  propefin. 
Ralph  (James)  iii.  163.    See  Sawney. 
Rooiu  and  lioiur kck,  iii.  163. 

Shakspeare,  to  be  spelled  always  with  an  e  at  the  end,  i. 
138,  but  not  with  an  «  in  the  middle,  ib.  An  edition 
of  him  in  marble,  ib.  Mangled,  altered,  and  cut  by 
the  players  and  critics,  L  143.  very  sore  still  of  Tib- 
bald,  ib. 

Sepulchral  lies  on  church- walls,  i.  140. 

SnTLB  (Elkanah)  Mr.  Dennis's  account  of  him.  iiL  161. 
And  Bfr.  Welsted's,  ib.  Once  preferred  to  Drydcn,  Iii. 
ib.  A  party-writer  of  pamphlets,  ib.  and  iii.  166. 
A  writer  of  farces  and  drolls,  and  employed  at  last  in 
Bartholomew-fair,  iii.  167. 

Sawney,  a  Poem :  the  author's  great  ignorance  In  classical 
learning,  i.  139. 

—— In  languages,  iii.  163. 

— —  His  praises  of  himself  above  Mr.  Addison,  164. 

Swlsa  of  heaven,  who  they  are,  ii.  158. 

Silenos  described,  iv.  179. 

Scholiasts,  iii.  165.  iv.  174. 

Supperless,  a  mistake  concerning  this  word  set  right  with 
respect  to  poets  and  other  temperate  students,  i.  143. 

Sevenfold  Face,  who  master  of  It,  i.  146. 

Soul  (the  vulgar  soul)  its  office,  iv.  178. 

Schools,  their  homage  paid  to  dulness,  and  in  what,  ir.  ITS* 

TxBBALO,  not  hero  of  this  poem,  i.  inlL  Published  an  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare,  i.  143.  Author  secretly,  and  abettor 
of  scurrilities  against  Mr.  P.  Vide  Test,  and  List  tf 
Books. 

Thule,  a  very  Northern  Poem,  puts  out  a  fire,  1. 147. 

Tailors,  a  good  word  for  them,  against  poets  and  iU  paj- 
masters,  Ii.  151. 

Thunder,  how  to  make  it  by  Mr.  Dennis's  receipt,  ii.  1&5. 

Traveling  described,  and  its  advantages,  iv.  175. 

Terbal  critics.    Two  points  always  to  be  granted  them, 

ii.  149. 
Venice,  the  city  of,  for  what  famous,  iv.  1761. 
University,  how  to  pass  through  it,  iv.  175. 

Ward  (Edw.)  a  poet  and  alehouse-keeper  in  Moorfieldt,  L 
146.    What  became  of  his  works,  ib. 

His  high  opinion  of  his  namesake,  and  his  leepeot 

for  the  pillory,  iii.  161. 

Wklstkc  (Leonard)  one  of  the  authors  of  the  weekly 
Journals,  abused  our  author,  Aco.  many  yean  since.  IL 
155.  Taken  by  Dennis  for  a  Didappw,  ib.  The  cha- 
racter of  his  poetry*,  iii.  164. 

Weekly  Journals,  by  whom  written,  IL  156. 

Whirligigs,  ill.  162.  ' 

Wiaard,  his  cup,  and  the  strange  cfTccti  of  it.  It.  179. 
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'Ti8  true,  my  lord,  I  gave  mv  wonl, 
I  would  be  with  you,  June  the  thii*d  ; 
Changed  it  to  August,  and  in  short. 
Have  kept  it — as  you  do  at  court. 
You  humour  me  when  I  am  sick, 
Why  not  when  I  am  splenetick  t 
In  town,  what  objects  could  I  meet ! 
The  shops  shut  up  in  every  street. 
And  funerals  blackening  all  the  doors, 
And  yet  more  melancholy  whores  : 
And  what  a  dust  in  every  place  1 
And  a  thin  court  that  wants  your  face. 
And  fevers  raging  up  and  down. 
And  W»  and  H»*  both  in  town ! 

^  The  dog-days  are  no  more  the  case.*' 
Tis  true,  but  wmter  comes  apace  : 
Then  southward  let  vour  bard  retire. 
Hold  out  some  months  'twixt  sun  and  fire, 
And  you  shall  see,  the  first  warm  weather. 
Me  and  the  butterflies  together. 

My  lord,  your  favours  well  I  know  ; 
Tis  with  distinction  you  bestow  ; 
And  not  to  every  one  that  comes. 
Just  as  a  Scotsman  does  his  plums  : 
**  Pray  take  them,  sir. — Enough's  a  feast : 
Eat  some,  and  pocket  up  the  rest*' — 
What,  rob  your  boys  !  those  prettv  rogues 
•*  No,  sir,  you'll  leave  them  to  the  hogs." 
Thus  fools,  with  compliments  besiege  ye. 
Contriving  never  to  oblige  ye. 
Scatter  your  favours  on  a  fop. 
Ingratitude  *s  the  certain  crop  ; 
And  'tis  but  just,  I'll  tell  ye  wherefore, 
You  give  the  things  you  never  care  for. 
A  wise  man  always  is,  or  shou'd 
Be  mighty  ready  to  do  good  : 
But  makes  a  difference  in  his  thought 
Betwixt  a  guinea  and  a  groat. 

Now  this  I'll  say,  you'll  find  in  me 
A  safe  companion,  and  a  free  ; 
But  if  you'd  have  me  alwajii  near — 
A  word,  pray,  in  your  honour^s  ear. 
I  hope  it  is  your  resolution 
To  give  me  back  my  constitution  I 
The  sprightly  wit,  the  lively  eye. 
The  engaging  smile,  the  gaiety, 
That  laugii'd  down  many  a  summer  sun. 
And  kept  you  up  so  oft  till  one  : 
And  all  that  voluntary  vein. 
As  when  Belinda  rauied  my  strain. 

A  weasel  once  made  shift  to  slink 
In  at  a  corn-loft  thi-ough  a  chink  ; 
But  having  amply  stufTd  his  skin, 
Could  not  get  out  as  he  got  in  : 
Which  one  belonging  to  the  house 
(*Twas  not  a  man,  it  was  a  mouse) 
Observing,  cried,  "  You  'scape  not  so  I 
Lean  as  you  came,  sir,  you  must  go." 

Sir,  you  may  spare  your  application, 
I'm  no  such  beast,  nor  his  relation  ; 


! 


Nor  one  that  temperance  advance, 
Cramm'd  to  the  throat  with  ortobuis  : 
Extremely  ready  to  resign 
All  that  may  make  mo  none  of  mine. 
South-sea  subscriptions  take  who  please. 
Leave  me  but  liberty  and  ease. 
'Twas  what  I  said  to  Craggs  and  Child, 
Who  praisod  my  modesty  and  smiled. 
Give  me,  I  cried,  (enouim  for  me) 
My  breaid,  and  independency  ! 
So  bought  an  annual  rent  or  two. 
And  lived — ^just  as  you  see  I  do  ; 
Near  fifty,  and  without  a  wife, 
I  trust  that  sinking  fund,  my  life. 
Can  I  retrench  !  Yes,  mighty  well, 
Slirink  back  to  my  paternal  cell, 
A  little  house,  with  trees  a-row. 
And,  like  its  master,  very  low. 
There  died  my  father,  no  man's  debtor. 
And  there  I'll  die,  nor  worse  nor  better. 

To  set  this  matter  full  before  ye. 
Our  old  friend  Swift  will  tell  his  story. 

*<Harley,  tlie  nation's  great  support,"^ 
But  you  may  read  it,  I  stop  short. 
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I've  often  wish'd  that  I  had  clear 
For  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
A  handsome  house  to  lodge  a  friend, 
A  river  at  my  garden's  end, 
A  terrace- walk,  and  half  a  rood 
Of  land,  set  out  to  plant  a  wood. 

Well,  now  I  have  all  this  and  more, 
I  ask  not  to  increase  my  store ; 
'*  But  here  a  grievance  seems  to  lie. 
Ail  this  is  mine  but  till  I  die  ; 
I  can't  but  think  'twould  sound  more  clever, 
To  me  and  to  my  heirs  for  ever. 

**  If  I  ne'er  got  or  lost  a  groat. 
By  any  trick,  or  any  fault ; 
And  if  I  pray  by  Reason's  rules. 
And  not  like  forty  other  fools  : 
As  thus,  <  Vouchsafe,  0  gracious  Maker  I 
To  grant  me  this  and  t'  other  acre  : 
Or,  if  it  be  thy  will  and  pleasure. 
Direct  my  plough  to  find  a  treasure  :' 
But  only  wliat  my  station  fits. 
And  to  be  kept  in  my  right  wits. 
Preserve,  Almighty  Providence  I 
Just  what  you  gave  me,  competence  : 
And  let  me  in  these  shades  compose 
Something  in  verso  as  true  as  prose  ; 
Removed  from  all  the  ambitious  scene. 
Nor  pufTd  by  pride,  nor  sunk  by  spleen." 

In  short,  I'm  perfectly  content, 
Let  me  but  live  on  this  side  Trent ; 
Nor  cross  the  channel  twice  a  year. 
To  spend  six  months  with  statesmen  here. 
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t,  by  all  means  come  to  town, 
he  service  of  the  crown, 
the  dean  will  be  of  use, 
him  op,  take  no  excuse." 
the  dainger  of  the  seas, 
nistera  ne'er  think  of  these  ; 
cost  five  hmidrcd  poand, 
!r  where  the  money ^b  found, 
so  much  more  in  de?jf., 
they  ne'er  consider'd  yet. 

1  Mr.  Dean,  go  change  your  gown^ 
ord  know  you're  come  to  town." 
ne  in  haste  away, 

lung  it  is  levee-day  ; 

his  honour  in  a  pound, 

by  a  triple  circle  round, 

d  with  ribbons  blue  and  green  : 

uld  I  thrust  myself  between  I 

g  observe  me  thus  perplext, 

ling,  whispers  to  the  next, 

;ht  Uie  dean  had  been  too  proud, 

here  among  a  crowd." 

in  a  surly  fit, 

1  have  more  zeal  than  wit : 
T  to  express  your  love, 
r  consider  whom  you  shove. 
Ay  press  before  a  duke." 
m  pleased  with  this  rebuke, 
i  it  kindly  meant  to  show 
lesire  the  world  should  know, 
k  whisper,  and  withdraw  : 
renty  fooia  I  never  saw 
th  petitions  fairly  penned, 

I  would  staiid  tncir  friend, 
lumbly  offers  me  his  case — 
5s  my  interest  for  a  place— 
-cd  other  men's  affairs, 
B,  are  humming  in  my  ears, 
rrow  my  appeal  comes  on, 
your  help  the  cause  is  gone  *'— 

2  expects  my  lord  and  you, 
me  great  affair,  at  two — 

'  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  mind, 
ly  warrant  quickly  sign'd  : 

'tis  my  first  request." — 
ied,  I'll  do  my  best : — 
;sently  he  falls  to  tease, 
ly  for  certain  if  you  please ; 
lot,  if  his  lordship  knew — 

Dean,  one  word  from  you  " — 
:*t  mc  sec)  three  years  and  more, 

next  it  will  be  four) 
.RLET  bid  me  first  attend, 
>e  me  for  an  humble  friend  ; 
tke  me  in  his  coach  to  chat, 
ii'iou  me  of  this  and  that ; 
lat's-o'clock!"  And,  "How's  the  wind!* 

chariot's  that  we  left  behind!" 

ly  try  to  read  the  lines 

temeath  the  country  signs  ; 

ve  you  nothing  new  to-day 

'pe,  from  Pamell,  or  from  Gay  I  ** 

:le  often  entertains 

and  me  as  far  as  Staines, 

!i  week  we  travel  down 

sor,  and  again  to  town  ; 

11  that  passes,  inter  nos, 

proclaim'd  at  Charing-cross. 
me,  I  know^,  with  envy  swell^ 
they  see  me  used  so  well : 


'<  How  think  you  of  our  friend  the  dean  1 

I  wonder  what  some  people  mean  ; 

My  lord  and  he  are  grown  so  great. 

Always  together,  iCte-a-iSte. 

What,  they  admire  him  for  his  jokes — 

See  but  the  fortune  of  some  folkis  ! " 

There  flies  about  a  strange  report 

Of  some  express  arrived  at  court ; 

I'm  stopp'd  by  all  the  fools  I  meet. 

And  catechised  in  every  street. 

^  You,  Mr.  Dean,  frequent  the  great ; 

Inform  us,  will  the  emperor  treat  1 

Or  do  the  prints  and  papers  lie  ! " 

Faith,  sir,  you  know  as  much  as  I. 

<*Ah,  Doctor,  how  you  love  to  jest  1 

'Tis  now  no  secret" — I  protest 

*Tis  one  to  me-^"  Then  tell  us,  pray, 

When  are  the  troops  to  have  their  pay  t  ^ 

And  though  I  solemnly  declare 

I  know  no  more  than  my  Lord  Mayor, 

They  stand  amazed,  and  think  me  growu 

The  closest  mortal  ever  known. 

Thus  in  a  sea  of  folly  toss'd. 
My  choicest  hours  of  life  are  lost ; 
Yet  always  wishing  to  retreat. 
Oh,  could  I  see  my  country  seat ! 
There  leaning  near  a  gentle  brook, 
Sleep,  or  peruse  some  ancient  book. 
And  there  in  sweet  oblivion  drown  * 

Those  cares  that  haunt  the  court  and  tovm, 
O  charming  noons  !  and  nights  divine ! 
Or  when  I  sup,  or  when  I  dine. 
My  friends  above,  my  folks  below. 
Chatting  and  laughing,  all-a-row. 
The  beans  and  bacon  set  before  'em. 
The  grace-cup  served  with  all  decorum  : 
Each  willing  to  bo  pleased,  and  please. 
And  even  the  very  dogs  at  case  ! 
Here  no  man  prates  of  idle  things  ; 
How  this  or  that  Italian  sings, 
A  neighbour's  madness  or  his  spouse's. 
Or  what's  in  either  of  the  Houses  : 
But  something  much  more  our  concern. 
And  quite  a  scandal  not  to  learn  : 
Which  is  the  happier,  or  the  wiser, 
A  man  of  merit  or  a  miser  I 
Whether  we  ought  to  choose  our  friends, 
For  their  own  worth,  or  our  own  ends! 
What  good,  or  better,  we  may  call. 
And  what,  the  very  best  of  all ! 

Our  friend  Dan  Prior  told,  you  know, 
A  tale  extremely  a  propot : 
Name  a  town  life,  and  in  a  trice. 
He  had  a  story  of  two  mice. 
Once  on  a  time  (so  runs  the  fable) 
A  country  mouse,  right  hospitable. 
Received  a  town  mouse  at  his  board, 
Just  as  a  farmer  might  a  lord. 
A  frugal  mouse  upon  the  whole. 
Yet  loved  his  friend,  and  had  a  soul ; 
Knew  what  was  handsome,  and  would  du't. 
On  just  occasion,  coiite  qui  coiiie. 
He  brought  him  bacon,  (nothing  lean) 
Pudding,  that  might  liave  pleased  a  dean  ; 
Cheese,  such  as  men  in  Suffolk  make. 
But  wish'd  it  Stilton  for  his  sake ; 
Yet,  to  his  guest  though  no  way  sparing. 
He  eat  himself  the  rind  and  paring. 
Our  courtier  scarce  could  touch  a  bit. 
But  show'd  his  breeding  and  his  wit ; 
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He  did  his  best  to  seem  to  eat. 
And  cried,  **  I  vow  you're  mighty  neat. 
But  Lord,  my  friend,  this  savage  scene  ! 
For  God's  sake,  come,  and  live  with  men  : 
Consider,  mice,  like  men,  must  die. 
Both  small  and  great,  both  you  and  I : 
Then  spend  your  life  in  joy  and  sport. 
(This  doctrine,  friend,  I  learnt  at  court.)" 

The  veriest  hermit  in  the  nation 
Iday  yield,  God  knows,  to  strong  temptation. 
Away  thev  come,  through  thick  and  thin. 
To  a  tall  house  near  Lincoln's  Inn ; 
(|Twas  on  the  night  of  a  debate. 
When  all  their  lordships  had  sate  late.) 

Behold  the  place,  where  if  a  poet 
Shined  in  description,  he  might  show  it ; 
Tell  how  the  moon-beam  trembling  ialls, 
And  tips  with  silver  all  the  walls  ; 
Palbtdian  walls,  Venetian  doors, 
Grotesco  roofs,  and  stucco  floors; 
But  let  it,  in  a  word,  be  said, 
The  moon  was  up,  and  men  a-bed. 
The  napkins  white,  the  carpet  red  ; 
The  guests  withdrawn  had  left  the  treat, 
And  down  the  mice  sate,  iite-a-ttte. 

Our  courtier  walks  from  dish  to  dish. 
Tastes  for  his  friend  of  fowl  and  fish  : 
Tells  all  their  names,  lays  down  Uie  law, 
"  Que  fa  eat  bon  I  Ah  goutez  fa  I 
That  jelly's  rich,  this  malm&ey  healing. 
Pray,  dip  your  whiskers  and  your  tail  in." 
Was  ever  such  a  happy  swain  t 
He  stuffs  and  swills,  and  stuffs  again. 
« I'm  quite  ashamed — 'tis  mighty  rude 
To  eat  so  much — but  all's  so  good. 
I  have  a  thousand  thanks  to  give — 
My  lord  alone  knows  how  to  live." 
No  sooner  said,  but  from  the  hall 
Rush  chaplain,  butler,  dogs,  and  all : 
^  A  rat !  a  rat !  clap  to  the  door" — 
The  cat  comes  bouncing  on  the  floor. 
O  for  the  heart  of  Homer's  mice. 
Or  gods  to  save  them  in  a  trice  ! 
nt  was  by  Providence  they  think. 
For  your  damn'd  stucco  has  no  chink.) 
**  An't  please  your  honour,"  quoth  the  peasant, 
^  This  same  dessert  is  not  so  pleasant : 
Give  me  again  my  hollow  tree, 
A  crust  of  bread,  and  liberty  !" 


BOOK  IV.— ODE  I. 


TO  VENUS. 

Again  !  new  tumults  in  my  breast  1 

Ah  spare  me,  Venus  !  let  me,  let  me  rest ! 
I  am  not  now,  alas !  the  man 

As  in  the  gentle  reign  of  my  queen  Anne. 
Ah  sound  no  more  thy  soft  alarms, 

Nor  circle  sober  Fifty  with  thy  charms. 
Mother  too  fierce  of  dear  desires  ! 

Turn,  turn  to  willing  hearts  your  wanton  fires. 
To  number  five  direct  your  doves. 

There  spread  round  Mub&at  all  your  blooming 
loves;' 


Noble  and  young,  who  strikes  the  heart 

With  every  sprightly,  every  decent  part ; 
Equal,  the  injured  to  defend. 

To  charm  the  mistress,  or  to  fix  the  friend. 
He  with  a  hundred  arts  refined. 

Shall  stretch  thy  conquests  over  half  the  kind: 
To  him  each  rival  shall  submit, 

Make  but  his  riches  equal  to  his  wit 
Then  shall  thy  form  the  marble  grace, 

(Thy  Grecian  form)  and  Chide  lend  the  (jms : 
His  house  embosom'd  in  the  grove, 

Sacred  to  social  life  and  social  love, 
Shall  glitter  o'er  the  pendent  green. 

Where  Thames  refiects  the  visionary  scene : 
Thither,  the  silver-sounding  lyres 

Shall  call  the  smiling  Loves,  and  young  Desires ; 
There  every  Grace  and  Muse  shall  throng. 

Exalt  the  dance,  or  animate  the  song  ; 
There  youths  and  nymphs,  in  consort  gay. 

Shall  hail  the  rising,  close  the  parting  day. 
With  me,  aUs  I  those  joys  are  o'er  ; 

For  me,  the  vernal  garlands  bloom  no  more. 
Adieu  !  fond  hope  of  mutual  fire, 

The  still-believing,  still-renew*d  desire  ; 
Adieu  !  the  heart-expanding  bowl. 

And  all  the  kind  deceivers  of  the  soul ! 
But  why  !  ah  tell  me,  ah  too  dear  ! 

Steals  down  my  cheek,  the  involuntary  tear! 
Why  words  so  flowing,  thoughts  so  free. 

Stop,  or  turn  nonsense,  at  one  glance  of  thee  I 
Thee,  drest  in  fancy's  airv  beam, 

Absent  J  follow  through  the  extended  dream ; 
Now,  now  I  seize,  I  clasp  thy  charms. 

And  now  you  burst  (an  cruel !)  from  my  arms 
And  swiftly  shoot  along  the  Mall, 

Or  softly  glide  by  the  canal. 
Now  shown  by  Cynthia's  silver  ray. 

And  now,  on  rolling  waters  snatch'd  away. 


PART  OF  THE  NINTH  ODE 
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A  FRAGMENT. 

Lest  you  should  think  that  verse  shall  die. 
Which  sounds  the  silver  Thames  along, 

Taught  on  the  wings  of  truth  to  fly 
Above  the  reach  of  vulgar  song ; 

Though  daring  Milton  sits  sublime, 

In  Spenser  native  muses  play  ; 
Nor  yet  shall  Waller  yield  to  time. 

Nor  pensive  Cowley's  moral  lay — 

Sages  and  chiefs  long  since  had  birth 
Ere  Csesar  was,  or  Newton  named  ; 

Those  raised  new  empires  o'er  the  earth. 
And  these,  new  heavens  and  systems  framed. 

Vain  was  the  chiefs,  the  sage*s  pride  ! 
They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died. 
In  vain  they  schemed,  in  vain  they  bled  ' 
They  had  no  poet,  and  are  dead. 
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THE    ILIAD    OF     HOMER. 


PREFACE. 


Homer  is  universally  allowed  to  have  had  the 
greatest  invention  of  any  writer  whatever.  The 
praise  of  judgment  Virgil  has  justly  contested  with 
him,  and  others  may  have  their  pretensions  as  to 
Itarticulor  excellencies ;  but  his  invention  remains 
yet  unrivaled.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder  if  he  has  ever 
been  acknowledged  the  greatest  of  poets,  who  most 
excelled  in  that  which  is  the  very  foundation  of 
poetry.  1 1  is  the  invention  that  in  cUfferent  degrees 
distinguishes  all  great  geniuses :  the  utmost  stretch 
of  human  study,  learning,  and  industry,  which 
masters  everything  besides,  can  never  attain  to 
this.  It  furnishes  art  with  all  her  materials,  and 
without  it,  judgment  itself  can  at  best  but  ^  steal 
wiacly : "  for  art  is  only  like  a  prudent  steward  that 
Ures  on  managing  the  riches  of  nature.  Whatever 
praises  may  be  given  to  works  of  judgment,  there 
is  not  even  a  single  beauty  in  them  to  which  the 
invention  must  not  contribute  :  as  in  the  most 
regular  gardens,  art  can  only  reduce  the  beauties 
of  nature  to  more  regularity,  and  such  a  figure, 
which  the  common  eye  may  better  take  in,  and  is, 
therefore,  more  entertuncd  with.  And,  perhaps, 
the  reason  why  common  critics  are  inclined  to 
prefer  a  judicious  and  meUiodical  genius  to  a  great 
and  fruitful  one,  is,  because  they  find  it  easier  for 
themselves  to  pursue  their  observations  through 
a  uniform  and  bounded  walk  of  art,  than  to  com- 
prehend the  vast  and  various  extent  of  nature. 

Our  author*s  work  is  a  wild  paradise,  where  if 
we  cannot  see  all  the  beauties  so  distinctly  as  in 
an  ordered  garden,  it  is  only  because  the  number 
of  them  is  infinitely  greater.  It  is  like  a  copious 
nursery,  which  contains  the  seeds  and  first  pro> 
ductions  of  every  kind,  out  of  which  those  who 
followed  him  have  but  selected  some  particular 
plants,  each  according  to  his  fancy,  to  cultivate 
and  beautify.  If  some  things  are  too  luxuriant,  it 
is  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  soil  ;  and  if  others 
ars  not  arrived  to  perfection  or  maturity,  it  is  only 
because  they  are  overrun  and  oppressed  by  those 
of  a  stronger  nature. 

It  In  to  the  strength  of  this  amazing  invention 
we  are  to  attribute  that  unequaled  fire  and  rapture 
which  IB  so  forcible  in  Homer,  that  no  man  of  a 
true  poetical  spirit  is  master  of  himself  while  he 
reads  him.  What  he  writes  is  of  the  most  ani- 
nated  nature  imaginable ;  every  thing  moves,  every 
thing  Uves,  and  is  put  in  action.  If  a  council  be 
called,  or  a  battle  fought,  you  are  not  coldly  in- 
formed of  what  was  said  or  done  as  from  a  third 
person ;  the  reader  is  hurried  out  of  himself  by 
the  force  of  the  poet's  imagination,  and  turns  in 
one  place  to  a  hearer,  in  another  to  a  spectator.  I 


The  course  of  his  verses  resembles  that  of  the 
army  he  describes,    • 

0?5*  &p*  tffav,  &<r€l  re  irvpl  x^'^''  ira<ra  v4fioiro, 

**  They  pour  along  like  afire  that  sweeps  the  whole 
earth  before  it."  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that 
his  fancy,  which  is  everywhere  vigorous,  is  not 
discovered  immediately  at  the  beginning  of  his 
poem  in  its  fullest  splendour :  it  grows  in  the  pro- 
gress both  upon  himself  and  others,  and  becomes 
on  fire,  like  a  chariot- wheel,  by  its  own  rapidity. 
Exact  disposition,  just  thought,  correct  elocution, 
polished  numbers,  may  have  been  found  in  a  thou- 
sand ;  but  this  poetic  fire,  this  **  vivida  vis  ammi," 
in  a  very  few.  Even  in  works  where  all  those  are 
imperfect  or  neglected,  this  can  overpower  criti- 
ci8ni,and  make  us  admire  even  while  we  disapprove. 
Nay,  where  this  appears,  though  attendeid  with 
absurdities,  it  brightens  all  the  rubbish  about  it^ 
till  we  Kee  nothing  but  its  own  splendour.  This 
fire  is  discerned  in  Virgil,  but  discerned  as  through 
a  glass,  reflected  from  Homer,  more  shining  than 
fierce,  but  everywhere  equal  and  constant:  in 
Lucan  and  Statins  it  bursts  out  in  sudden,  short, 
and  interrupted  flashes :  in  Milton  it  glows  like  a 
furnace  kept  up  to  an  uncommon  ardour  by  the 
force  of  art :  in  Shakspeare  it  strikes  before  we 
are  aware,  hke  an  accidental  fire  from  heaven : 
but  in  Homer,  and  in  him  only,  it  bums  every- 
where clearly,  and  everywhere  irresistibly. 

I  shall  here  endeavour  to  show  how  this  vast 
invention  exerts  itself  in  a  manner  superior  to 
that  of  any  poet  through  all  the  main  constituent 
parts  of  his  work  ;  as  it  is  the  great  and  peculiar 
chamctcristic  which  distinguishes  him  from  all 
other  authors. 

This  strong  and  ruling  faculty  was  like  a  power- 
ful star,  which  in  the  violence  of  its  course,  drew 
all  things  within  its  vortex.  It  seemed  not  enough 
to  have  taken  in  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  and  the 
whole  compass  of  nature,  to  supply  his  maxims 
and  i*ef1cctions  ;  all  the  inward  passions  and  affec- 
tions of  mankind,  to  furnish  his  characters  ;  and 
all  the  outward  forms  and  images  of  things  fox 
his  descriptions :  but  wanting  yet  an  ampler  sphere 
to  expatiate  in,  he  opened  a  new  and  boundless 
walk  for  his  imagination,  and  created  a  world  fox 
himself  in  the  invention  of  fable.  That  which  Ari- 
stotle calls  '<tlie  soul  of  poetry  "was  first  breathed 
into  it  by  Homer.  I  shall  begin  with  considerins 
him  in  this  part,  as  it  is  naturally  the  first ;  and  I 
speak  of  it  both  as  it  means  the  design  of  a  poem, 
and  as  it  is  taken  for  fiction. 

Fable  may  be  divided  into  the  probable,  the 
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allegorical,  and  the  marvelous.  The  probable 
fable  is  the  recital  of  such  actions  as,  though  they 
did  not  happen,  yet  might,  in  the  common  course 
of  nature  ;  or  of  such  as,  though  they  did,  beeome 
fables  by  the  additional  episodes  and  manner  of 
telling  them.  Of  this  sort  is  the  main  story  of  an 
epic  poem,  ^  the  return  of  Ulysses,  the  settlement 
of  the  Trojans  in  Italy,"  or  the  like.  That  of  the 
Iliad  is  the  <<  anger  of  Achilles,**  the  most  short  and 
single  subject  that  ever  was  chosen  by  any  poet. 
Yet  this  he  has  supplied  with  a  vaster  variety  of 
incidents  and  events,  and  crowded  with  a  greater 
number  of  councils,  speeches,  battles,  and  episodes 
of  all  kinds,  than  are  to  be  found  even  in  those 
poems  whose  schemes  are  of  the  utmost  latitude 
and  irregularity.  The  action  is  hurried  on  with 
the  moMt  vehement  spirit,  and  its  whole  duration 
employs  not  so  much  as  fifty  days.  Virgil,  for 
want  of  so  warm  a  genius,  aided  himself  by  taJcing 
in  a  more  extensive  subject,  as  well  as  a  greater 
lengtli  of  time,  and  contracting  the  design  of  both 
Homer's  poems  into  one,  which  is  yet  but  a  fourth 
part  as  large  as  his.  The  other  epic  poets  have 
use<l  the  same  practice,  but  generally  carried  it 
so  far  as  to  superinduce  a  multiplicity  of  fables, 
destroy  the  unity  of  action,  and  lose  their  readers 
in  nn  unreasonable  length  of  time.  Nor  is  it  only 
in  the  main  design  that  tlicy  have  been  unable  to 
add  to  his  invention,  but  they  have  followed  him 
in  every  episode  and  part  of  story.     If  he  has 

§fven  a  regular  catalogue  of  an  army,  they  all 
raw  up  their  forces  in  the  same  order.  If  he  has 
funeral  games  for  Patroclus,  Virgil  has  the  same 
for  Anchises  ;  and  Statins  (rather  than  omit  them) 
destroys  tiie  unity  of  his  action  for  those  of  Arche- 
monis.  I  f  Ul^'sses  visit  the  shades,  the  iEneas 
of  Virgil  and  Scipio  of  Silius  arc  sent  after  him. 
If  he  be  detained  from  his  return  by  the  allure- 
ments of  Calypso,  so  isiEneas  byDido,andRinaldo 
by  Arraida.  If  Achilles  be  absent  from  the  army 
on  the  score  of  a  quarrel  through  half  the  poem, 
Rinaldo  must  absent  himself  just  as  long  on  the 
like  account  If  he  gives  his  hei-o  a  suit  of  celes- 
tial armour,  Virgil  and  Tasso  make  the  same 
present  to  theii*s.  Virgil  has  not  only  observed 
this  close  imitation  of  Homer,  but,  where  he  had 
not  led  the  way,  supplied  the  want  from  other 
Greek  authors.  Thus  the  story  of  Sinon,  and  the 
taking  of  Troy,  was  copied  ^says  Macrobius)  almost 
word  for  word  from  Pisanuer,  as  the  loves  of  Dido 
and  ^neas  are  taken  from  those  of  Medea  and 
Jason  in  Apollonius  ;  and  several  others  in  the 
same  manner. 

To  proceed  to  the  allegorical  fable. — If  we  reflect 
apon  those  innumerable  knowledges,  those  secrets 
of  nature  and  physical  philosophy,  which  Homer 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  wrapped  up  in  his 
allegories,  what  a  new  and  ample  scene  of  wonder 
may  this  consideration  afford  us!  How  fertile 
will  that  imagination  appear,  which  was  able  to 
clothe  all  the  properties  of  elements,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  mind,  the  virtues  and  vices,  in  forms 
and  persons  ;  and  to  introduce  them  into  actions 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  things  they  shadowed  t 
This  is  a  field  in  which  no  succeeding  poets  could 
dispute  with  Homer;  and  whatever  commenda- 
tions have  been  allowed  them  on  this  head,  are  by 
no  means  for  their  invention  in  having  enlarged 
his  circle,  but  for  their  judgment  in  having  con- 
tracted it.  For  when  the  mode  of  learning  cluinged 


in  the  following  ages,  and  science  was  delirered  in  a 
plainer  manner,  it  then  became  as  reasonable  in 
the  more  modem  poets  to  lay  it  aside,  as  it  was  in 
Homer  to  make  use  of  it.  And  perhaps  it  was  no 
unhappy  circumstance  for  Virgil,  that  there  was 
not  in  his  time  that  demand  upon  him  of  so  grtat 
an  invention  as  might  be  capable  of  furnishing  aU 
those  allegorical  parts  of  a  poem. 

The  marvelous  fable  includes  whatever  is  super- 
natural, and  specially  the  machines  of  the  gods. 
If  Homer  was  not  the  first  who  introduced  the 
deities  (as  Herodotus  imagines)  into  the  religion 
of  Greece,  he  seems  the  first  who  brought  them 
into  a  system  of  macliinery  for  poetry,  and  such  a 
one  as  makes  its  greatest  importance  and  dignity : 
for  we  find  those  authors  who  have  been  offended 
at  the  literal  notion  of  the  gods,  constantly  laying 
their  accusation  against  Homer  as  the  chief  sup 
port  of  it  But  whatever  cause  there  might  be  to 
blame  his  machines  in  a  philosophical  or  religions 
view,  they  are  so  perfect  in  the  poetic,  that  man- 
kind have  been  ever  since  contented  to  follow  them: 
none  have  been  able  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  poetry 
beyond  the  limits  he  has  set :  every  attempt  of  this 
nature  has  proved  unsuccessful ;  and  after  all  the 
various  changes  of  times  and  religions,  his  gods 
continue  to  this  day  the  gods  of  poetry. 

We  come  now  to  the  characters  of  his  persons  ; 
and  here  we  shall  find  no  author  has  ever  drawn 
so  many,  with  so  visible  and  surprising  a  variety, 
or  given  us  such  lively  and  affecting  ihipressions 
of  them.     Every  one  has  something  so  singularly 
his  own,  that  no  painter  could  have  distinguished 
them  more  by  their  features,  than  the  poet  has  by 
their  manners.     Nothing  can  be  more  exact  than 
the  distinctions  he  has  observed  in  the  different 
degrees  of  virtues  and  vices.     The  single  quality 
of  courage  la  wonderiully  diversified  in  the  several 
characters  of  the  Iliad.     That  of  Achilles  is  furious 
and  intractable ;  that  of  Diomede  forward,  }'et 
listening  to  advice,  and  subject  to  command  ;  that 
of  Ajax  is  heavy  and  self-confiding ;  of  Hector, 
active  and  vigilant :  the  courage  of  Agamemnon 
is  inspirited  by  love  of  empire  and  ambition  ;  that 
of  Menelaus  mixed  with  softness  and  tenderness 
for  his  people :  we  find  in  Idomeneus  a  plain  direct 
soldier ;  in  Sarpedon  a  gallant  and  generous  one. 
Nor  is  this  judicious  and  astonishing  divernty  to 
be  found  only  in  the  principal  quality  which  con- 
stitutes the  main  of  each  character,  but  even  in 
the  under-parts  of  it,  to  which  he  takes  care  to  give 
a  tincture  of  that  principal  one.     For  example: 
the  main  characters  of  Ulysses  and  Nestor  consist 
in  wisdom  ;  and  they  are  distinct  in  this,  that  the 
wisdom  of  one  is  artificial  and  ^'arious,  of  the  other 
natural,  open,  and  regular.      But  they  have,  be- 
sides, characters  of  courage ;  and  this  quality  also 
takes  a  different  turn  in  each  from  the  difference 
of  his  prudence  ;  for  one  in  the  war  depends  still 
upon  caution,  the  other  upon  experience.   It  would 
be  endless  to  produce  instances  of  these  kinds. 
The  characters  of  Virgil  are  far  from  striking  ns 
in  this  open  manner ;  they  lie  in  a  great  degree 
hidden  and  undistinguished  ;  and  where  they  are 
marked  most  evidently,  affect  us  not  in  proportion 
to  those  of  Homer.     His  characters  of  valour  are 
much  alike  ;  even  that  of  Tumus  seems  no  way 
peculiar,  but  as  it  is  in  a  superior  degree ;  and 
we  see  nothing  that  differences  the  eoorage  of 
i  Mnebtheus  from  that  of  SergestuB,  Ckmnthni^  cr 
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(St.     In  like  manner  it  may  be  remarked  of 
s*8  heroes,  that  an  air  of  impetuosity  runs 
rh  them  all ;  the  same  horrid  and  savage 
;e  appears  in  his  Capaneus,  Tydeus,  Hipjx)* 
I,  &c.     They  have  a   parity  of  character, 

makes  them  seem  brothers  of  one  family, 
jve  when  the  reader  is  led  into  this  track  of 
ion,  if  he  will  pursue  it  through  the  epic  and 

writers,  he  will  l>e  convinced  how  infinitely 
or,  in  this  point,  the  invention  of  Homer  was 
t  of  yU  others. 

speeches  are  to  be  considered  as  they  flow 
the  chai'acters ;  being  perfect  or  defective 
jy  agree  or  disagree  with  the  manners  of 
who  utter  them.  As  there  is  more  variety 
racters  in  the  Iliad,  so  there  is  of  speeches, 
n  any  other  poem.  "  Every  thing  in  it  has 
.*r8,"   (as  Aristotle   expresses   it ;)  that  is, 

thing  is  acted  or  spoken.  It  is  hardly 
le,  in  a  work  of  such  length,  how  small  a 
;r  of  lines  are  employed  in  narration.     In 

the  dramatic  pai't  is  less  in  proportion  to 
rrative  ;  and  the  speeches  often  consist  of 
i\  reflections  or  thoughts,  which  might  be 
y  just  in  any  person's  mouth  upon  the  same 
3n.  As  many  of  his  persons  have  no  appa- 
haracters,  so  many  of  his  speeches  escape 
applied  and  judged  by  the  rule  of  propriety, 
tener  think  of  the  author  himself  when  we 
''irgil,  than  when  we  are  engaged  in  Homer  ; 
ich  are  the  eflects  of  a  colder  invention,  that 
iia  us  less  in  the  action  described :  Homer 

us  hearers,  and  Virgil  leaves  us  readers, 
n  the  next  place,  we  take  a  view  of  the  sen- 
B,  the  same  presiding  faculty  is  eminent  in 
ibiimity  and  spirit  of  his  thoughts.  Lou- 
has  given  his  opinion,  that  it  was  in  this 
Homer  principally  excelled.  What  were 
sufficient  to  prove  the  grandeur  and  excel- 
of  his  sentiments  in  general,  is,  that  they 
so  remarkable  a  parity  with  those  of  the 
ire.  Duport,  in  his  Gnomologia  Homerica, 
tllectcd  innumerable  instances  of  this  sort. 
;  is  with  justice  an  excellent  modem  writer 
,  that  if  Vireil  has  not  so  many  thoughts 
*e  low  and  vulgar,  he  has  not  so  many  that 
blime  and  noble ;  and  that  the  Roman  author 
1  rises  into  very  astonishing  sentiments  where 
lot  flred  by  the  Iliad. 

we  observe  his  descriptions,    images,   and 
iy  we  shall  And  the  invention  still  predomi- 

To  what  else  can  we  ascribe  that  vast  com- 
ision  of  images  of  every  sort,  where  we  see 
ircumstance  of  art,  and  individual  of  nature, 
aned  together  by  the  extent  and  fecundity 

imagination  ;  to  which  all  things,  in  their 
s  views,  presented  themselves  in  an  instant, 
id  their  impressions  taken  off*  to  perfection 
leat  ?  Nay,  he  not  only  gives  us  the  full 
'Cts  of  things,  but  several  unexpected  pecu- 
«  and  side  views,  unobserved  by  any  {>ainter 
9mer.  Nothing  is  so  surprising  as  the  de- 
ons  of  his  battles  ;  which  take  up  no  less 
alf  the  Iliad,  and  aiH*  supplied  with  so  vast 
Hy  of  incidents,  that  no  one  bears  a  likeness 
tther  ;  such  different  kinrls  of  deaths,  that 
>  heroes  are  wounded  in  the  same  manner  ; 
ch  a  profusion  of  noble  ideas,  that  every 

rises  above  the  last  in  greatness,  horror, 
tnf  usion.    It  is  certain  there  is  not  near  that 


number  of  images  and  descriptions  in  any  epic 
poet ;  though  every  one  has  assisted  himself  with 
a  great  quantity  out  of  him  :  and  it  is  evident  of 
Virgil  especially,  that  he  has  scarce  any  compari- 
sons which  are  not  drawn  from  his  master. 

If  we  descend  from  hence  to  the  expression,  we 
see  the  bright  imagination  of  Homer  shining  out 
in  the  most  enlivened  forms  of  it.  We  acknow- 
ledge him  the  father  of  poetical  diction  ;  the  first 
who  taught  that  <*  language  of  the  gods"  to  men. 
His  expression  is  like  the  colouring  of  some  great 
masters,  which  discovers  itself  to  be  laid  on 
boldly,  and  executed  with  rapidity.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  strongest  and  most  glowing  imaginable,  and 
touched  with  the  greatest  spirit.  Aristotle  had 
reason  to  say,  he  was  the  only  poet  who  had 
found  out  *' living  words:''  there  are  in  him 
more  daring  figures  and  metaphors  than  in  any 
good  author  whatever.  An  arrow  is  "impatient 
to  be  on  the  wing,  a  wea|>on  "thirsts"  to  drink 
the  blood  of  an  enemy;  and  the  like  ;  yet  his  ex- 
pression is  never  too  big  for  the  sense,  but  justly 
great  in  proportion  to  it.  It  is  the  sentiment  that 
swells  and  fills  out  the  diction,  which  rises  with  it, 
and  forms  itself  about  it ;  for  in  the  same  degree 
that  a  thought  is  warmer,  an  expression  will  be 
brighter  ;  as  that  is  moi*e  strong,  this  will  become 
more  perspicuous:  like  glass  in  the  furnace,  which 
grows  to  a  greater  magnitude,  and  refines  to  a 
greater  clearness,  only  as  the  breath  within  is  more 
powerful,  and  the  heat  more  intense. 

To  throw  his  language  more  out  of  prose.  Homer 
9eem8  to  have  affected  the  compound  epithets. 
This  was  a  sort  of  con;position  peculiarly  propei 
to  poetry  ;  not  only  as  it  heightened  the  diction, 
but  as  it  assisted  and  filled  the  numbers  with 
greater  sound  and  pomp,  and  likewise  conduced 
m  some  measure  to  thicken  the  images.  On  this 
last  consideration  I  cannot  but  attribute  these  also 
to  the  fruitfulness  of  his  invention  ;  since  (as  he 
has  managed  them)  they  are  a  sort  of  supernume- 
rary pictures  of  the  persons  or  things  to  which 
they  are  joined.  We  see  the  motion  of  Hector** 
plumes  in  the  epithet  KopudaloKos,  the  laudscapt 
of  Mount  Neritus  in  that  of  Eivoai<pv\\os,  and  so 
of  others  ;  which  particular  images  could  not  have 
been  insisted  upon  so  long  as  to  express  them  in  a 
description  (though  but  of  a  single  line)  without 
diverting  the  reader  too  much  from  the  principal 
action  or  figure.  As  a  metaphor  is  a  short  simile, 
one  of  tliese  epithets  is  a  short  description. 

Lastly,  if  we  consider  his  versification,  we  shall 
be  sensible  what  a  share  of  praise  is  due  to  his  in- 
vention in  that  also.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
his  language  as  he  found  it  settled  in  any  one  part 
of  Greece,  but  searched  through  its  difl'erent  dia- 
lects with  tliis  particular  view,  to  beautify  and 
perfect  his  numbers  :  he  considered  these  as  they 
had  a  greater  mixture  of  vowels  or  consonants, 
and  accordingly  employed  them  as  the  verse  re- 
quired either  a  greater  smoothness  or  streneth. 
What  he  most  atlected  was  the  Ionic  ;  wliich  has 
a  peculiar  sweetness  fi*om  its  never  using' con- 
tractions, and  from  its  custom  of  resolving  the 
dipththongs  into  two  syllables ;  so  as  to  make 
the  words  open  themselves  with  a  more  spreading 
and  sonorous  fluency.  With  this  he  mingled  the 
Attic  contractions,  the  broader  Doric,  and  the 
feebler  iEolic,  which  often  rejects  its  aspirate,  or 
takes  off  its  accent ;  and  completed  this  vimety 
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by  altering  some  letters  with  the  licence  of  poetry. 
Thus  his  measures,  instead  of  being  fetters  to  liis 
sense,  were  always  in  readiness  to  run  along  with 
the  warmth  of  his  rapture,  and  even  to  give  a 
further  representation  of  his  notions,  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  their  sounds  to  what  they  signified. 
Out  of  all  these  he  has  derived  that  harmony  which 
makes  us  confess  he  had  not  only  the  richest  head, 
but  the  finest  ear  in  the  world.  This  is  so  great  a 
truth,  that  whoever  will  but  consult  the  tune  of  his 
verses,  even  without  understanding  them,  (with 
the  same  sort  of  diligence  as  we  daily  see  prac- 
tised in  the  case  of  Italian  operas)  will  find  more 
sweetness,  variety,  and  majesty  of  sound,  than  in 
any  other  language  of  poetry.  The  beauty  of  liis 
numbers  is  allowed  by  the  critics  to  be  copied  but 
faintly  by  Virgil  himself,  though  they  are  so  just 
to  ascribe  it  to  the  nature  of  the  Latin  tongue : 
indeed  the  Greek  lias  some  advantagi^  both  from 
the  natural  sound  of  its  words,  and  the  turn  and 
cadence  of  its  verse,  which  agree  with  the  genius 
of  no  other  language.  Virgil  was  very  sensible  of 
this,  and  used  the  utmost  diligence  in  working  up 
a  more  intractable  language  to  whatsoever  graces 
It  was  capable  of ;  and  in  particular  never  failed 
to  bring  the  sound  of  his  line  to  a  beautiful  agree- 
ment with  its  sense.  If  the  Grecian  poet  has  not 
been  so  frequently  celebrated  on  this  account  as 
the  Roman,  the  only  reason  is,  that  fewer  critics 
have  understood  one  language  than  the  other. 
Dion^'sius  of  Halicamassus  has  pointed  out  many 
of  our  author's  beauties  in  this  kind,  in  his 
treatise  of  the  Composition  of  Words.  It  suffices 
at  present  to  observe  of  his  numbers,  that  they 
flow  witli  so  much  ease,  as  to  make  one  imagine 
Homer  had  no  other  care  than  to  transcribe 
ns  fast  as  the  Muses  dictated  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  with  so  much  force  and  inspiriting  vigour, 
that  they  awaken  and  raise  us  hke  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet.  They  roll  along  as  a  plentiful  river, 
al^'a^'s  in  motion,  and  always  full  ;  while  we  are 
l)ome  away  by  a  tide  of  verse,  the  most  rapid,  and 
yet  the  motst  smooth  imaginable. 

Thus  on  whatever  side  we  contemplate  Homer, 
what  principally  strikes  us  is  his  invention.  It  is 
that  which  forms  the  character  of  each  part  of  his 
work  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  to  have  made 
his  fable  more  extensive  and  copious  than  any 
other,  his  manners  more  lively  and  strongly 
marked,  his  speeches  more  affecting  and  trans- 
ported, his  sentiments  more  warm  and  subUme, 
his  images  and  descriptions  more  full  and  ani- 
mated, his  expression  more  raised  and  darhig, 
and  his  numbers  more  rapid  and  various.  I 
hope,  in  what  has  been  said  of  Virgil,  with  regard 
to  any  of  these  heads,  I  have  no  way  derogated 
from  his  character.  Nothing  is  more  absurd  or 
endless,  than  the  common  method  of  comparing 
eminent  writers  by  an  opposition  of  particular 
passages  in  them,  and  forming  a  judgment  from 
thence  of  their  merit  upon  the  whole.  We  ought 
to  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  pnncipal  cha- 
racter and  distinguishing  excellence  of  each  :  it  is 
in  that  we  are  to  consider  him,  and  in  proportion 
to  his  degree  in  that,  we  are  to  admire  him.  No 
author  or  man  ever  excelled  all  the  world  in 
more  than  one  faculty  ;  and  as  Homer  has  done 
this  in  invention,  ViVgil  has  in  judgment.  Not 
that  we  are  to  think  Homer  wante<l  judgment, 
because  Virgil  had  it  in  a  more  eminent  degree  ; 


or  that  Virgil  wanted  invention,  because  Homer 
possessed  a  larger  share  of  it ;  each  of  these  grest 
authors  had  more  of  both  tlian  perliaiis  any  man 
besides,  and  are  only  said  to  have  less  in  compari* 
son  with  one  another.     Homer  was  the  greater 
genius,  Virgil  the  better  artist.     In  one  we  most 
admire  the  man,  in  the  other  the  work.     Homer 
hurries  and  trans})orts  us  wUh  a  commandii^ 
impetuosity  ;  Virgil  leads  us  with  an  attractive 
majesty :  Homer  scatters  with  a  generous  profu- 
sion ;  Virgil  bestows  with  a  careful  magnificence . 
Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours  out  his  riches  with  a 
boundless  overflow  ;   Virgil,  like  a  river  in  its 
banks,  with  a  gentle  and  constant  stream.     When 
we  behold  their  battles,  methinks  the  two  poets 
resemble    tho    heroes  they  celebrate.      Homer, 
boundless  and  irresistible  as  Achilles,  bears  all 
before  him,  and  shines  more  and  more  as  Uie 
tumult    increases  :    Virgil,    caljnly    daring   like 
^neas,  appears  undisturbed  in  the  midst  of  the 
action  ;  disposes  all  about  him,  and  conquers  with 
tranquillity.     And    when    we    look    upon    their 
machines.   Homer  seems    like  his  own  Jupiter 
in  his  terrors,  shaking  Ol^nnpus,  scattering  the' 
lightnings,  and  firing  the  heavens  ;    Virgil,  like 
the   same  power  in  his  benevolence,  counseling 
with  the  gods,  laying  plans  for  empires,  and  regu- 
larly ordering  his  i»-liole  creation. 

But  after  all,  it  is  with  great  parts,  as  with 
great  virtues,  they  naturally  border  on  some  im- 
perfection ;  and  it  is  often  hard  to  distingnisb 
exactly  where  tlie  virtue  ends,  or  the  fault  begioa 
As  prudence  may  sometimes  sink  to  suspicion,  so 
may  a  great  judgment  decline  to  colduess  ;  and 
as  magiiauimity  may  run  up  to  profusion  or  extra* 
vagancc*,  so  may  a  great  invention  to  reduudancj 
or  wildness.  If  we  look  ujwn  Homer  in  this  view, 
wo  shall  perceive  the  chief  objections  against  hiio 
to  proceed  from  so  noble  a  cause  as  tlie  excess  of 
this  faculty. 

Among  these  we  may  reckon  some  of  his  mar- 
velous fictions,  upon  which  so  much  criticism  liaf 
been  spent,  as  suiiiassing  all  the  bounds  of  pru- 
bability.  Perhaps  it  may  be  with  great  and  supe- 
rior souls,  as  with  gigantic  bodies,  wliich,  exerting 
themselves  with  unusual  strength,  exceed  what 
is  commonly  thought  .the  due  pro{)ortion  of  parts, 
to  become  mii*acles  in  the  whole  ;  and,  like  the 
old  heroes  of  that  make,  commit  something  near 
extravagance,  amidst  a  series  of  glorious  and 
inimitable  performances.  Thus  Homer  has  hit 
"speaking  horses  ;"  and  Virgil  his  "myrtles dis- 
tilling blood  ;"  where  the  latti>r  has  not  somudi 
as  contrived  the  easy  intervention  of  a  deity  tc 
save  the  probability. 

It  is  owing  to  the  same  vast  invention,  that  hir 
similes  have  been  thought  too  exuberant  and  fall 
of  circumstances.  The  force  of  this  facul^  '» 
seen  in  nothing  more,  than  in  its  inability  to  cott 
fine  itself  to  that  single  circumstance  upon  which 
the  comparison  is  grounded  :  it  runs  out  into 
embellishments  of  additional  images,  whidh  bow- 
ever  are  so  managed  as  not  to  overpower  the 
main  one.  His  similes  are  like  pictures,  where 
the  principal  figure  has  not  only  its  proportion 
given  agreeable  to  tho  original,  but  is  also  set  off 
with  occasional  ornaments  and  pros|)ect8.  The 
same  will  account  for  his  manner  of  heaping  a 
number  of  comparisons  together  in  one  breath, 
when  his  fancy  suggested  to  him  at  oDce  so  many 
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variouB  and  correspondent  images.  The  reader 
will  easily  extend  tliis  observation  to  more  objec- 
tions of  the  same  kind. 

If  there  are  others  which  seem  rather  to  charge 
him  with  a  defect  or  narrowness  of  genius,  than 
an  excess  of  it,  those  seeming  defects  will  be 
found  upon  examination  to  proceed  wholly  from 
tile  nature  of  the  times  he  lived  in.  Such  are  his 
grosser  representations  of  the  gods,  and  the  vicious 
and  impeiiect  manners  of  his  heroes  ;  but  I  must 
here  speak  a  word  of  the  latter,  as  it  is  a  point 
generally  carried  into  extremes,  both  by  tlie  cen- 
snrers  and  defenders  of  Homer.  It  must  be  a 
strange  partiality  to  antiquity,  to  think  with 
Madame  Dacier,  ^  that  those  times  and  manners 
are  so  much  the  more  excellent,  as  they  are  more 
contrary  to  ours."  *  Who  can  be  so  prejudiced  in 
their  favour  as  to  magnify  the  felicity  of  those 
ages,  when  a  spirit  of  revenge  and  cruelty,  joined 
with  the  practice  of  rapine  and  robbery,  reigned 
through  the  world  :  when  no  mercy  was  shown 
but  for  the  sake  of  lucre  ;  when  the  greatest 
princes  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  their  wives  and 
daughters  made  slaves  and  concubines  1  On  the 
other  side,  I  would  not  be  so  delicate  as  those 
modem  critics,  who  are  shocked  at  the  servile 
offices  and  mean  employments  in  which  we  some- 
times see  the  heroes  of  Homer  engaged.  There 
is  a  pleasure  in  taking  a  view  of  that  simplicity, 
in  opposition  to  the  luxury  of  succeeding  ages  :  in 
beholding  monarchs  without  their  guards ;  princes 
tending  ueir  flocks,  and  princesses  drawing  water 
from  the  springs.  When  w^e  read  Homer,  we  ought 
to  reflect  that  we  are  reading  the  most  ancient 
author  in  the  heathen  world  ;  and  those  who  con- 
aider  him  in  this  light,  will  double  their  pleasure 
in  the  perusal  of  huDa.  Let  them  think  they  are 
growing  acquainted  with  nations  and  people  that 
are  now  no  more  ;  that  they  are  stepping  almost 
three  thousand  years  back  into  the  remotest  anti- 
quity, and  entertaining  themselves  with  a  clear 
and  surprising  vision  of  things  nowhere  else  to 
be  found,  the  only  true  mirror  of  that  ancient 
world.  By  this  means  alone  their  greatest  obsta- 
cles will  vanish ;  and  what  usually  creates  tiiclr 
dislike,  will  become  a  satisfaction. 

This  consideration  may  further  serve  to  answer 
for  the  constant  use  of  the  same  epithets  to  his 
gods  and  heroes  ;  such  as  the  **  far-darting  Phos- 
bus,"  the  "  blue-eyed  Pallas,"  the  «  swift-footed 
Achilles,"  &c.,  which  some  have  censured  as 
impertinent,  and  tediously  repeated.  Those  of 
the  gods  depended  upon  the  powers  and  offices 
then  believed  to  belong  to  them ;  and  liad  con- 
tracted a  weight  and  veneration  from  the  rites 
and  solemn  devotions  in  which  they  were  used  : 
they  were  a  sort  of  attributes  with  which  it  was  a 
matter  of  religion  to  salute  them  on  all  occasions, 
and  which  it  was  an  irreverence  to  omit.  As  for 
the  epithets  of  great  men,  Mons.  Boileau  is  of 
opinion,  that  they  were  in  the  nature  of  surnames, 
aiid  repeated  as  such  ;  for  the  Greeks  having  no 
names  derived  from  their  fathers,  were  obliged  to 
add  some  other  distinction  of  each  person  ;  either 
naming  his  parents  expressly,  or  his  place  of  birth, 
mvfession,  or  tiie  like  :  as  Alexander  the  son  of 
rhilip,  Herodotus  of  Halicarnassus,  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  &c.  Homer,  therefore,  complying  with 
the  custom  of  his  country,  used  such  distmctive 

*  Fietace  to  her  Homer. 


additions  as  better  agreed  with  poetry.  Andy 
indeed,  we  have  something  parallel  to  these  in 
modem  times,  such  as  the  names  of  Harold  Hare- 
foot,  Edmund  Ironside,  Edward  Longshanks,  Ed- 
ward  the  Black  Prince,  &c.  If  yet  this  be  thought 
to  account  better  for  the  propriety  than  for  the 
repetition,  I  shall  add  a  further  conjecture.  Hesiod, 
dividing  the  world  into  its  different  ages,  has 
placed  a  fourth  age,  between  the  brazen  and  the 
iron  one,  of  **  heroes  distinct  from  other  men  ;  a 
divine  race  who  fought  at  Thebes  and  Troy,  are 
called  demi-gods,  and  live  by  the  care  of  Jupiter 
in  the  islands  of  the  blessed  f.**  Now  among  the 
divine  honours  which  were  paid  them,  they  might 
have  this  also  in  common  with  the  gods,  not  to  be 
mentioned  without  the  solemnity  of  an  epithet, 
and  such  as  might  be  acceptable  to  them  by  cele- 
brating their  families,  actions  or  qualities. 

What  other  cavils  have  been  raised  against 
Homer,  are  such  as  hardly  deserve  a  replv,  but 
will  yet  be  taken  notice  of  as  they  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  work.  Many  have  been  occasioned 
by  an  injudicious  endeavour  to  exalt  Virgil ;  which 
is  much  the  same,  as  if  one  should  think  to  raise 
the  superstructure  by  undermining  the  founda- 
tion :  one  would  imagine,  by  the  whole  course  of 
their  parallels,  that  these  critics  never  so  much 
as  heard  of  Homer's  having  written  first ;  a  con- 
sideration which  whoever  compares  these  two 
poets  ought  to  have  always  in  his  eye.  Somo 
accuse  Iiim  for  the  same  things  which  they  over- 
look or  praise  in  the  other ;  as  when  they  prefer 
the  fable  and  moral  of  the  Mneia  to  those  of  the 
Iliad,  for  the  same  reasons  which  might  set  the 
Odysseys  above  the  iBneis  ;  as  that  the  hero  is  a 
wiser  man,  and  the  action  of  the  one  more  bene- 
ficial to  his  country  than  that  of  the  other :  or 
else  they  blame  liim  for  not  doing  what  he  never 
designed  ;  as  because  Achilles  is  not  as  good  and 
perfect  a  prince  as  iEneas,when  the  very  moral  of 
his  poem  required  a  contrary  character  :  it  is  thus 
that  Rapin  judges  in  his  comparison  of  Homer 
and  Virgil.  Others  select  those  particular  passages 
of  Homer  which  are  not  so  laboured  as  some  tiiat 
Virgil  drew  out  of  them  :  this  is  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  Scaliger  in  his  Poetics.  Others  quarrel 
with  what  they  take  for  low  and  mean  expressions, 
sometimes  through  a  false  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment, oftener  from  an  ignorance  of  the  graces 
of  the  original,  and  then  triumph  in  the  awkward- 
ness of  their  own  translations  :  this  is  the  conduct 
of  Perrault  in  his  Parallels.  Lastly,  there  are 
othci-s,  who,  pretending  to  a  fairer  proceeding, 
distinguish  between  the  personal  merit  of  Homer, 
and  that  of  his  work  ;  but  when  they  come  to 
assign  the  causes  of  the  great  reputation  of  the 
Iliad,  they  found  it  upon  the  ignorance  of  hia 
times,  and  the  prejudice  of  those  that  followed : 
and  in  pursuance  of  this  principle,  they  make 
those  accidents  (such  as  the  contention  of  the 
cities,  &c.}  to  be  the  causes  of  his  fame,  which 
were  in  reality  the  consequences  of  his  merit. 
The  same  might  as  well  be  said  of  Virgil,  or  any 
great  author  whose  general  character  will  infalli- 
bly raise  many  casual  additions  to  their  reputation. 
This  is  the  method  of  Mons.  de  la  Motte  ;  who 
yet  confesses  upon  the  whole,  that  in  whatever 
age  Homer  had  lived,  he  must  have  been  tiie 
greatest  poet  of  his  nation,  and  that  he  may  Im 
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said  in  this  sense  to  be  the  master  even  of  those 
who  surpassed  him. 

In  all  these  objections  we  see  nothing  that  con- 
tradicts his  title  to  the  honour  of  the  chief  inven- 
tion :  and  as  long  as  tliis  (which  is  indeed  the 
characteristic  of  poetry  itself)  remains  unequalled 
by  his  followers,  he  still  continues  superior  to 
them.  A  cooler  judgment  may  commit  fewer 
faults,  and  be  more  approved  in  the  eyes  of  one 
sort  of  critics :  but  that  warmth  of  fancy  will  carrv 
the  loudest  and  most  universal  applauses  which 
holds  the  heart  of  a  reader  under  the  strongest 
enchantment.  Homer  not  only  appears  the  in- 
ventor of  poetry,  but  excels  all  the  inventors  of 
other  arts,  in  this,  that  he  has  swallowed  up  the 
honour  of  those  who  succeeded  him.  What  he 
has  done  admitted  no  increase,  it  only  left  room 
for  contraction  or  regulation.  He  showed  all  the 
atretch  of  fancy  at  onoe ;  and  if  he  has  failed  in 
some  of  his  flights,  it  was  but  because  he  attempted 
every  thing.  A  work  of  this  kind  seems  like  a 
mighty  tree,  which  rises  from  the  most  vigorous 
seed,  is  improved  with  industry,  flourishes,  and 
produces  the  finest  fruit ;  nature  and  art  conspire 
to  raise  it ;  pleasure  and  profit  join  to  make  it 
valuable :  and  they  who  find  the  iustest  faults,  have 
only  said,  that  a  few  branches  which  run  luxuriant 
through  a  richness  of  nature,  might  be  lopped  into 
form  to  give  it  a  moi'e  regular  appearance. 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  beauties  and  defects 
of  the  original,  it  remains  to  treat  of  the  transla- 
tion, with  the  same  view  to  the  chief  character- 
istic As  far  as  that  is  seen  in  the  main  parts  of 
the  poem,  such  as  the  fable,  manners,  and  senti- 
ments, no  translator  can  prejudice  it  but  by  wil- 
ful omissions  or  contractions.  As  it  also  breaks 
out  in  every  particular  image,  description,  and 
simile,  whoever  lessens  or  too  nmch  softens  tliose, 
takes  off*  from  this  chief  character.  It  is  the  first 
grand  duty  of  an  interpreter  to  give  his  author 
entire  and  unmalmed  ;  and  for  the  rest,  the  diction 
and  versification  only  are  his  proper  province  ; 
since  these  mtist  be  his  own,  but  the  others  he  is 
to  take  as  he  finds  them. 

It  should  then  be  considered  what  methods 
may  afford  some  equivalent  in  our  language  for 
the  graces  of  theee  in  the  Greek.  It  is  certain  no 
literal  translation  can  be  just  to  an  excellent 
original  in  a  superior  language  :  but  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  imagine  (as  many  have  done)  that  a 
rash  paraphrase  can  make  amends  for  this  general 
defect ;  which  is  no  less  in  danger  to  lose  the 
spirit  of  an  ancient,  by  deviating  into  the  modem 
manners  of  expression.  If  there  be  sometimes  a 
darkness,  there  is  often  a  light  in  antiquity,  which 
nothing  better  preserves  man  a  version  almost 
literal.  I  know  no  liberties  one  ought  to  take, 
but  those  which  are  necessary  for  transfusing  the 
spirit  of  the  original,  and  supporting  the  poetical 
^tyle  of  the  translation  :  and  I  will  venture  to 
say  there  have  not  been  more  men  misled  in 
former  times  by  a  servile  dull  adherence  to  the 
letter,  than  have  been  deluded  in  ours  by  a  chi- 
merical insolent  hope  of  raising  and  improving 
their  author.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  fire 
of  the  poem  is  what  a  translator  should  principally 
regard,  as  it  ib  most  likely  to  expire  in  his  manag- 
ing :  however  it  is  his  safest  way  to  be  content 
with  preserving  this  to  his  utmost  in  the  whole, 
without  endeavouring  to  be  more  than  he  finds  his 


author  is,  in  any  particular  place.  It  is  a  groU 
secret  in  writing,  to  know  when  to  be  plain,  and 
when  poetical  and  figurative  ;  and  it  is  what 
Homer  will  teach  us.  if  we  will  but  follow  modestly 
in  his  footsteps.  Where  hts  diction  is  bold  and 
lofty,  let  us  raise  ours  as  high  as  we  can  ;  but 
where  his  is  plain  and  humble,  we  ought  not  to  be 
deterred  from  imitating  him  by  the  fear  of  incor- 
ring  the  censure  of  a  mere  English  critic.  No- 
thing that  belongs  to  Homer  seems  to  hare  been 
more  commonly  mistaken  than  the  just  pitch  of 
his  style  :  some  of  his  translators  having  swelled 
into  fustian  in  a  proud  confidence  of  the  sublime ; 
others  sunk  into  flatness,  in  a  cold  and  timoriNii 
notion  of  simplicity.  Methinks  I  see  these  differ- 
ent followers  of  Homer,  some  sweating  and  strain- 
ing after  him  by  violent  leaps  and  bounds,  (the 
certain  signs  of  false  mettle)  others  slowly  and 
servilely  creeping  in  his  train,  while  the  poet  him- 
self is  all  the  time  proceeding  with  an  unaffected 
and  equal  majesty  before  them.  However,  of  the 
two  extremes  one  could  sooner  pardon  frenzy  than 
frigidity  :  no  author  is  to  be  envied  for  such  com- 
mendations as  he  may  gain  by  that  character  of 
style,  which  his  friends  must  agree  together  to  caO 
simplicity,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  will  call  dul- 
ness.  There  is  a  graceful  and  dignified  simplicity, 
as  well  as  a  bald  and  sordid  one  ;  which  differ  aa 
much  from  each  other  as  the  air  of  a  plain  man 
from  that  of  a  sloven  :  it  is  one  thing  to  be  tricked 
up,  and  another  not  to  be  dressed  at  all.  Simplici^ 
is  the  mean  between  ostentation  and  rusticity. 

This  pure  and  noble  simplicity  is  nowhere  in 
such  perfection  as  in  the  Scripture  and  our  author. 
One  may  affirm,  with  all  respect  to  the  inspired 
writings,  that  the  divine  Spirit  made  use  of  no 
other  words,  but  what  were  intelligible  and  com- 
mon to  men  at  that  time,  and  in  Uiat  part  of  the 
world  ;  and,  as  Homer  is  the  author  nearest  to 
those,  his  style  must  of  course  bear  a  greater 
resemblance  to  the  sacred  books  than  that  of  anv 
other  writer.  This  consideration  (together  with 
what  has  been  observed  of  the  parity  of  some  of 
his  thoughts)  may,  methinks,  induce  a  translator,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  give  into  several  of  those  general 
phrases  and  manners  of  expression,  which  have 
attained  a  veneration  even  in  our  language  ficom 
being  used  in  the  Old  Testament ;  as,  en  Uie 
other,  to  avoid  those  which  have  been  appro- 
priated to  the  Divinity,  and  in  a  manner  consigned 
to  m^-stery  and  religion. 

For  a  further  preservation  of  this  air  of  sm- 
plicity,  a  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  ex- 
press with  all  plainness  those  moral  sentences  and 
proverbial  speeches  which  are  so  numerous  in  Uus 
poet.  They  have  something  venerable,  and  as  I 
may  say,  oracular^  in  that  unadorned  navity  and 
shortness  with  which  they  are  deliver^  :  a  graee 
which  would  be  utterly  lost  by  endeavouring  to 
give  them  what  we  call  a  more  ingenious,  (that  ii| 
a  more  modem)  turn  in  the  paraphrase. 

Perhaps  the  mixture  of  some  Graecisms  and  old 
words  after  the  manner  of  Milton,  if  done  without 
too  much  affectation,  might  not  have  an  ill  effieet 
in  a  version  of  this  particular  work,  which  most 
of  any  other  seems  to  require  a  venerable  antique 
cast.  But  certainly  the  use  of  modem  tenni  of 
war  and  government,  such  as  '<  platoon,  campaign, 
junto,''  or  the  like,  (into  which  some  of  his  trmraa> 
tors  have  fallen)  cannot  be  allowable  ;  thoae  <mly 
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excepted  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  treat 
the  subjects  in  any  living  language. 

There  are  two  peculiarities  in  Homer's  diction, 
which  are  a  sort  of  marks  or  moles  by  which  every 
oonimou  eye  distinguishes  him  at  first  sight ;  those 
who  are  not  his  greatest  admirers  look  upon  them 
as  defects,  and  tliose  who  are  seem  pleased  with 
them  as  beauties.  I  speak  of  his  compound  epithets, 
and  of  his  repetitions.  Many  of  the  former  cannot 
be  done  literally  into  English  without  destroying 
the  purity  of  our  language.  I  believe  such  should 
be  retained  as  slide  easily  of  themselves  into  an 
English  compound,  without  violence  to  the  ear  or 
to  the  received  rules  of  composition,  as  well  as  those 
which  have  received  a  sanction  fi'om  the  authority 
of  our  best  poets,  and  are  become  familiar  through 
their  use  of  them  ;  such  as  "  the  cloud-compelling 
Jove,"  &c.  As  for  the  rest,  whenever  any  can  be 
as  fully  and  signiticantly  expressed  in  a  single  word 
as  in  a  compounded  one,  tlie  course  to  be  taken  is 
obvious. 

Some  that  cannot  be  so  turned  as  to  preserve 
their  full  image  by  one  or  two  words,  may  have 
justice  done  tliem  by  circumlocution  ;  as  the  epi- 
thet tivoal^vWos  to  a  mountain,  would  appear 
little  or  ridiculous  translated  literally  *'  leaf-sliak- 
ing,"  but  affords  a  majestic  idea  in  the  periphrasis : 
**  the  lofty  mountain  shakes  his  waving  woods." 
Others  that  admit  of  different  significations,  may 
receive  an  advantage  by  a  judicious  variation 
according  to  the  occasions  on  which  they  are 
introduced.  For  example,  the  epithet  of  Apollo, 
iKri06\os,  or  ''far-shooting,"  is  capable  of  two 
explications  ;  one  literal  in  respect  of  the  darts 
and  bow,  the  ensigns  of  that  god  ;  the  other  alle- 
gorical with  regard  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  there- 
fore, in  such  placcM  where  Apollo  is  represented 
as  a  god  in  person,  I  would  use  the  former  inter- 
pretation, and  where  the  effects  of  the  sun  are 
described,  I  would  make  choice  of  the  latter.  Upou 
the  whole,  it  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  that  per- 
petaal  repetition  of  the  same  epithets  which  we 
find  in  Homer,  and  which,  though  it  might  be 
tccomroodated  (as  has  been  already  shown)  to  the 
ear  of  those  times,  is  by  no  means  so  to  ours  :  but 
one  may  wait  for  opportunities  of  placing  them, 
where  (hey  derive  an  additional  beauty  from  the 
occasioufl  on  which  they  are  employed  ;  and  in 
doing  this  properly,  a  translator  may  at  once  show 
his  Umcy  and  his  judgment. 

As  for  Homer's  repetitions,  we  may  divide  them 
mio  tiliree  sorts  ;  of  whole  narrations  and  speeches, 
of  single  sentences,  and  of  one  verse  or  hemistich. 
I  hope  it  is  not  impossible  to  have  such  a  regard 
to  these,  as  neither  to  lose  so  known  a  mark  of 
the  author  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  offend  the 
reader  too  much  on  tlie  other.  The  repetition  is 
not  ungraceful  in  those  speeches  where  the  dignity 
of  the  speaker  renders  it  a  sort  of  insolence  to 
alter  his  words  ;  as  in  the  messages  from  gods  to 
men,  or  from  higher  powers  to  inferiors  in  con- 
eems  of  state,  or  where  the  ceremonial  of  religion 
teems  to  require  it,  in  the  solemn  forms  of  prayers, 
oaths,  or  the  like.  In  other  cases,  I  believe  the 
best  rule  is,  to  be  guided  by  the  nearness,  or  dis- 
tance, at  which  the  repetitions  are  placed  in  the 
original:  when  they  follow  too  close,  one  may 
vary  the  expression,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
a  professed  translator  be  authorised  to  omit  any ; 
if  they  be  tedious,  the  author  is  to  answer  for  it. 


It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  versification. 
Homer  (as  has  been  said)  is  perpetually  a]>p]ying 
the  sound  to  the  sense,  and  varying  it  on  every 
new  subject.  This  i»  iu'ieed  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  beauties  of  poetry,  and  attainable  by 
very  few  :  I  know  only  of  Homer  eminent  for  it 
in  the  Greek,  and  Virgil  in  Latin.  I  am  sensible 
it  is  what  may  sometimes  happen  by  chance,  when 
a  writer  is  warm,  and  fully  possessed  of  his  image  : 
however,  it  may  be  reasonably  believed  they  de- 
signed this,  in  whose  verse  it  so  manifestly  appears 
in  a  superior  degree  to  all  others.  Few  readers 
have  the  ear  to  be  judges  of  it ;  but  those  who 
have,  will  see  I  have  endeavoured  at  this  beauty. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  must  confess  myself  utterly 
incapable  of  doing  justice  to  Homer.  I  attempt 
him  in  no  other  hope  but  that  which  one  may 
entertain  without  much  vanity,  of  giving  a  more 
tolerable  copy  of  him  than  any  entire  translation 
in  verse  has  yet  done.  We  have  only  those  of 
Chapman,  Hobbes,  and  Ogiiby.  Chapman  has 
taken  the  advantage  of  an  immeasurable  length 
of  verse,  notwithstanding  which,  there  is  scarce 
any  pai*aphrase  more  loose  and  rambling  than  his. 
He  has  frequent  interpolations  of  four  or  six  lines ; 
and  I  remember  one  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  the 
Odyssey,  ver.  312,  where  he  has  spun  twenty 
verses  out  of  two.  He  is  often  mistaken  in  so 
bold  a  manner,  that  one  might  think  he  deviated 
on  purpose,  if  he  did  not  in  other  places  of  his 
notes  insist  so  much  upon  verbal  trifles.  He 
appears  to  have  had  a  strong  affectation  of  ex- 
tracting new  meanings  out  of  his  author;  inso- 
much as  to  promise,  in  his  rhyming  preface,  a 
poem  of  the  mysteries  he  had  revealed  in  Homer : 
and,  perhaps,  he  endeavoured  to  strain  the  obvious 
sense  to  this  end.  His  expression  is  involved  in 
fustian  ;  a  fault  for  which  he  was  remarkable  in 
his  original  wntings,  as  in  the  tragedy  of  Bussy 
d'Amboise,  &c.  In  a  word,  the  nature  of  the 
man  may  account  for  his  whole  performance  ;  for 
he  appears,  from  his  preface  and  remarks,  to  have 
been  of  an  arrogant  turn,  and  an  enthusiast  in 
poetry.  His  own  boast,  of  having  finished  half 
the  Iliad  in  less  than  fifteen  weeks,  shows  with 
what  negligence  his  version  was  performed.  But 
that  which  is  to  be  allowed  him,  and  which  very 
much  contributed  to  cover  his  defects,  is  a  daring 
fiery  spirit  that  animates  his  translation,  which  is 
something  like  what  one  might  imagine  Homer 
himself  would  have  writ  before  he  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion. 

Hobbes  has  given  us  a  correct  explanation  of 
the  sense  in  general  ;  but  for  particulars  and  cir- 
cumstances he  continually  lops  them,  and  often 
omits  the  most  beautiful.  As  for  its  being  esteemed 
a  close  translation,  I  doubt  not  many  have  been 
led  into  that  error  by  the  shortness  of  it,  which 
proceeds  not  from  his  following  the  original  line 
by  line,  but  fnjm  the  contractions  above-men- 
tioned. He  sometimes  omits  whole  similes  and 
sentences  ;  and  is  now  and  then  guilty  of  mistakes, 
into  which  no  writer  of  his  learning  could  have 
fallen,  but  through  carelessness.  His  poetry,  as 
well  as  Ogilby's,  is  too  mean  for  criticism. 

It  is  a  great  loss  to  the  poetical  world  that  Mr. 
Di^den  did  not  live  to  translate  the  Iliad.  He 
has  left  us  only  the  first  book,  and  a  small  part  of 
the  sixth  ;  in  which  if  he  has  in  some  places  not 
truly  interpi*eted  the  sense,  or  preserved  the  auti- 
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quities,  it  ought  to  be  excused  on  account  of  the 
haste  he  was  obliged  to  write  in.  He  seems  to 
have  had  too  much  regard  to  Chapman,  whose 
words  he  sometimes  copies,  and  has  unliappily 
followed  him  in  paAsages  where  he  wanders  from 
the  original.  However,  had  he  translated  the 
whole  work,  I  would  no  more  have  attempted 
Homer  after  him  than  Virgil :  his  version  of 
whom  (notwithstanding  some  human  errors)  is 
the  most  noble  and  spirited  translation  I  know  in 
any  language.  But  the  fate  of  great  geniuses  is 
like  that  of  great  ministers  :  though  they  are  con- 
fessedly the  tirst  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters, 
they  must  bo  envii>d  and  calumniated  only  for 
being  at  the  head  of  it. 

That  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  the  en- 
deavour of  any  one  who  translates  Homer,  is  above 
all  things  to  keep  alive  that  spirit  and  fire  which 
makes  his  chief  character :  in  particular  places, 
where  the  sense  can  bear  any  doubt,  to  follow  the 
strongest  and  most  poetical,  as  most  agreeing 
with  that  character  ;  to  copy  him  in  all  the  varia- 
tions of  his  style,  and  the  difTerent  modulations  of 
his  numbers  ;  to  preserve,  in  the  more  active  or 
descriptive  parts,  a  warmth  and  elevation  ;  in  the 
more  sedate  or  narrative,  a  plainness  and  solemnitv ; 
in  the  speeches,  a  fulness  and  perspicuity  ;  in  tne 
sentences,  a  shortness  and  gravity  :  not  to  neglect 
even  the  little  figures  and  turns  on  the  words,  nor 
sometimes  the  very  cast  of  the  periods ;  neither 
to  omit  nor  confound  any  rites  or  customs  of  anti- 
quity :  perhaps  too  he  ought  to  include  the  whole 
in  a  shorter  compass  than  has  hitherto  been  done 
bv  any  translator  who  has  tolerably  preserved 
either  the  sense  or  poetry.  What  I  would  fur- 
ther recommend  to  him  Is,  to  study  his  author 
rather  from  his  own  text,  than  from  any  commen- 
taries, how  learned  soever,  or  whatever  figure 
they  may  make  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  ; 
to  consider  him  attentively  in  c(»mparison  with 
Virgil  above  all  the  ancients,  and  with  Milton 
above  all  the  modems.  Next  these,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambray's  Telemachus  may  give  him 
the  truest  idea  of  the  spirit  and  turn  of  our 
author ;  and  Bossu's  admirable  Treatise  of  the 
Epic  Poem  the  justest  notion  of  his  design  and 
conduct.  But  after  all,  with  whatever  judgment 
and  study  a  man  may  proceed,  or  with  whatever 
happiness  he  may  perform  such  a  work,  he  must 
hope  to  please  but  a  few  ;  those  only  who  have  at 
once  a  taste  of  poetry,  and  competent  learning. 
For  to  satisfy  such  as  want  either,  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  this  undertaking  ;  since  a  mere  modem 
wit  can  like  nothing  that  is  not  modem,  and  a 
pedant  nothing  that  is  not  Greek. 

What  I  have  done  is  submitted  to  tlie  public  ; 
from  whose  opinions  I  am  prepared  to  learn  ; 
though  I  fear  no  judges  so  little  as  our  best  poets, 
who  are  most  sensible  of  the  weight  of  this  task. 
As  for  the  worst,  whatever  they  shall  please  to 
say,  they  may  give  me  some  concern  as  they  are 
anhappy  men,  but  none  as  they  are  malignant 
writers.  I  was  guided  in  this  translation  by  judg- 
ments very  different  from  theirs,  and  by  persons 
for  whom  they  can  have  no  kindness,  if  an  old  obser- 
vation be  true,  that  the  strongest  antipathy  in  the 
world  is  that  of  fools  to  men  of  wit.  Mr.  Addison 
was  the  first  whose  advice  determined  me  to  un- 
dertake this  task  ;  who  was  pleai^ed  to  write  to  me 
upon  that  occasion  in  such  terms  as  I  cannot 


repeat  without  vanity.  I  was  obliged  to  Sir 
Richard  Steele  for  a  very  early  recommendatioo 
of  my  undertaking  to  the  public.  Dr.  Swift  pro- 
moted my  interest  with  that  warmth  with  which 
he  always  ser>'es  his  friend.  The  humanity  and 
frankness  of  Sir  Samuel  Garth  are  what  I  never 
knew  wanting  on  any  occasion.  I  must  also 
acknowledge,  with  infinite  pleasure,  the  many 
friendly  offices,  as  well  as  sincere  criticisms,  <^ 
Mr.  Congreve,  who  had  led  me  the  way  in  trans- 
lating some  parts  of  Homer.  I  must  add  the 
names  of  Mr.  Rowe,  and  Dr.  Pamcll,  though  I 
shall  take  a  further  opportunity  of  doing  justice 
to  the  last,  whose  good-nature  (to  give  it  a  great 
panegyric)  is  no  less  extensive  than  his  leamiog. 
The  favour  of  these  gentlemen  is  not  entirely 
undeserved  by  one  who  bears  them  so  true  an 
affection.  But  what  can  I  say  of  the  honour  so 
many  of  the  great  have  done  me  ;  while  the  first  | 
names  of  the  age  appear  as  my  subscril^rs,  and 
the  most  distinguished  patrons  and  ornaments  of 
learning  as  my  chief  encouragers  \  Among  tbcsse 
it  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  me  to  find,  that  my  ; 
highest  obligations  are  to  such  who  have  done 
most  honour  to  the  name  of  poet :  that  his  grace 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  not  displeased  I 
should  undertake  the  author  to  whom  he  has  gi?a> 
(in  his  excellent  Essay)  so  complete  a  praise : 

**  Read  Homer  once,  and  you  can  read  no  more : 
For  all  books  cIm;  appear  m  mean,  so  poor. 
Verse  will  seem  prose :  but  still  pentist  to  read, 
And  Homer  will  be  all  the  book*  you  need." 

That  the  Earl  of  Halifax  was  one  of  the  first  to 
favour  me  ;  of  whom  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
advancement  of  the  polite  arts  is  more  owing  to 
his  generosity  or  his  example  :  that  such  a  geuim 
as  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  not  more  distingui^ed 
in  the  great  scenes  of  business,  than  in  all  the 
useful  and  entertaining  parts  of  learning,  has  not 
refused  to  be  the  critic  of  these  slieets,  and  the 
patron  of  their  writer :  and  that  the  noble  author 
of  the  tragedy  of  "  Heroic  Love,"  has  continued 
his  partiality  to  me,  from  my  writing  pastorals  to 
my  attempting  the  Hiad.  I  cannot  deny  myseli 
the  pride  of  confessing,  that  I  have  had  the  advan 
tage  not  only  of  their  advice  for  the  conduct  io 
general,  but  their  correction  of  several  particolarf 
of  this  translation. 

I  could  say  a  great  deal  of  the  pleasure  of  being 
distinguished  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  ;  but  it  ii 
almost  absurd  to  particularise  any  one  generous 
action  in  a  person  whose  whole  life  is  a  continued 
series  of  them.  Mr.  Stanho{>e,  the  present  secre* 
tary  of  state,  ^-ill  pardon  my  desire  of  having  it 
known  that  he  was  pleased  to  promote  this  affair. 
The  particular  zeal  of  Mr.  Harcourt  (the  son  of 
the  late  Lord  Chancellor)  gave  me  a  proof  ho* 
much  I  am  honoured  in  a  share  of  his  mendiAip< 
I  must  attribute  to  the  same  motive  that  of  aeveial 
others  of  my  friends  ;  to  whom  all  acknowledfe- 
ments  are  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  privilete* 
of  a  familiar  correspondence  ;  and  I  am  satisfied 
I  can  no  way  better  oblige  men  of  their  torn,  tfatfi 
by  my  silence. 

In  short,  I  have  found  more  patrons  than  ever 
Homer  wanted.  He  would  have  thought  himself 
happy  to  have  met  tlie  same  favour  at  Athens  that 
has  been  shown  me  by  its  learned  rival,  the  Uni 
vereity  of  Oxford.    And  I  can  hardly  envy 
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those  pompous  honours  he  received  after  death, 
when  I  reflect  on  the  enjoyment  of  so  many  agree- 
able obligations,  and  easy  friendships,  which  make 
the  satisJaction  of  life.  This  distinction  is  the 
more  to  be  acknowledged,  as  it  is  shown  to  one 
vhose  pen  has  never  gratified  the  prejudices  of 
particular  parties,  or  the  vanities  of  particular 
men.  Whatever  the  success  may  prove,  I  shall 
never  repent  of  an  undertaking  in  which  I  have 
experienced  the  candour  and  friendship  of  so 
many  persons  of  merit  ;  and  in  which  I  hope  to 
pass  some  of  those  years  of  youth  that  are  gene- 
rally lost  in  a  circle  of  follies,  after  a  manner 
neither  wholly  unuseful  to  others,  nor  disagree- 
ab  a  to  m^-self. 


BOOK  I. 


ARGUMENT. 

TBB  CnirrSNTION  OF  ACHILLES  AND  AOAMBMMON. 

In  the  war  of  Troy,  the  Greeks  having  aacked  nemo  of 
the  neigh bourinf  towns,  and  taken  from  thence  two  beau- 
tiful captives.  Chrysels  and  BriseTs.  allotted  the  first  to 
Amunemnon,  and  the  last  to  Achilles.  Chryses,  the  father 
of  Chrysels,  and  priest  of  Apollo,  comes  to  the  Grec*ian 
camp  to  ransom  her ;  with  which  the  action  of  th(>  poem 
opeiM,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege.  The  priest  being 
refused,  and  insolently  dismisbed  by  Agamemnon,  entreats 
tar  Tengesnoe  from  his  god  ;  who  inflicts  a  pestilence 
on  theGreeks.  Achilles  calls  a  council,  and  encouruges 
Claalcas  to  declare  the  cause  of  it;  who  attributes  it  to 
the  refusal  of  ChryseTa  The  king,  being  obliged  to  send 
back  his  captive,  enters  into  a  furious  contest  with  Achilles, 
which  Nestor  pacifies ;  however,  as  he  had  the  absolute 
eommand  of  the  army,  he  seLses  on  BriseTs  in  revenge. 
Achillea  in  discontent  withdraws  himself  and  his  forces 
from  the  rest  of  the  Greeks ;  and  complaining  to  Thetis, 
die  supplicates  Jupiter  to  render  them  sensible  of  the 
wrong  done  to  her  son,  by  giving  victory  to  the  Trojans. 
Jupiter,  granting  her  suit,  incenses  Juno :  between  whom 
the  debate  runs  high,  tMl  they  are  reconciled  by  the 
•ddreeH  of  Vulcan. 

The  time  of  two-and-twenty  days  Is  taken  up  in  this 
bofric ;  nine  during  the  plague,  nno  in  the  council  and 
^narrel  of  the  princes,  and  twelve  for  Jupiter's  stay  with 
Htm  JEtbiopiana,  at  whose  return  Thetb  prefers  her  peti- 
tkm.  The  aoene  lies  in  the  Grecian  camp,  then  changes 
to  Chryaa,  and  lastly  to  Olympus. 


Achilles*  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
Of  woes  annumber'd,  heavenly  goddess,  sing  ! 
That  wrath  which  hurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 
The  Krals  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain  ; 
Whose  limbs  unburied  on  the  naked  shore, 
Derouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore  : 
Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  strove,      [Jove ! 
Such  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  such  the  will  of 

Declare,  0  Muse  1  in  what  ill-fated  hour 
Sprang  the  fierce  strife,  from  what  offended  power! 
Latona's  son  a  dire  contagion  spread, 
And  beap'd  the  camp  with  mountains  of  the  dead ; 
The  king  of  men  his  reverend  priest  defied. 
And  for  the  king's  offence  the  people  died. 

For  Chryses  sought  with  costly  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  victor's  chain. 
Suppliant  the  venerable  father  stands  ; 
Apollo's  awful  ensigns  grace  his  hands  : 
By  these  he  begs  ;  and,  lowly  bending  down. 
Extends  the  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown. 
He  sued  to  all,  but  chief  implored  for  grace 
The  brothcor-kingSy  of  Atreus'  royal  race. 


**  Ye  kings  and  warriors !  may  your  vows  he 
crown'd. 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground. 
May  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er, 
Safe  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shore. 
But,  oh  *  relieve  a  wretched  parent's  pain. 
And  give  ChryseTs  to  these  arms  again  ; 
If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  my  presents  move. 
And  dread  avenging  Pha»bu8,  son  of  Jove." 

The  Greeks  in  shouts  their  joint  assent  declare, 
The  priest  to  reverence,  and  release  the  fair. 
Not  so  Atrides  :  he,  with  kingly  pride, 
Repulsed  the  sacred  sire,  and  thus  replied  : 

"  Hence  on  thy  life,  and  fly  these  hostile  plains. 
Nor  ask,  presumptuous,  what  the  king  detains  : 
Hence,  with  thy  laurel  crown,  and  golden  rod  ; 
Nor  trust  too  far  those  ensigns  of  thy  god. 
Mine  is  thy  daughter,  priest,  and  shall  remain  ; 
And  prayers,  and  tears,  and  bribes,  shall  plead  in 
Till  time  shall  rifle  every  youthful  grace,     [vain ; 
And  age  dismiss  her  from  my  cold  embrace, 
In  daily  labours  of  the  loom  employed. 
Or  doom'd  to  deck  the  bed  she  once  enjoy*d. 
Hence  then  ;  to  Argos  shall  the  maid  retire. 
Far  from  her  native  soil  and  weeping  sire." 

The  trembling  pncst  along  the  shore  retum'd, 
And  in  the  anguish  of  a  father  moum'd. 
Disconsolate,  not  daring  to  complain, 
Silent  he  wander'd  by  the  sounding  main  ; 
Till,  safe  at  distance,  to  his  god  he  prays, 
The  god  who  darts  around  the  world  his  rays. 

*'  O  Smintheus  !  sprung  from  fair  Latona's  line, 
Thou  guardian  power  of  Cilia  the  divine. 
Thou  source  of  light  !  whom  Tenedos  adores, 
And  whose  bright  presence  gilds  thy  Chrysa's 

shores : 
If  e'er  with  wreaths  I  hung  thy  sacred  fane, 
Or  fed  the  flames  with  fat  of  oxen  slain  ; 
God  of  the  silver  bow  I  thy  shafts  employ. 
Avenge  thy  servant,  and  the  Greeks  destroy." 

Thus  Chryses  pray'd : — the  favouring  power 
And  from  Olympus'  lofty  tops  descends,  [attend^. 
Bent  was  his  bow,  the  Grecian  hearts  to  wound  ; 
Fierce  as  he  moved,  his  silver  shafts  resound. 
Breathing  revenge,  a  sudden  night  he  spread, 
And  gloomy  darkness  roU'd  about  his  head. 
The  fleet  in  view,  he  twang'd  his  deadly  bow, 
And  hissing  fly  the  feather'd  fates  below. 
On  mules  and  dogs  the  infection  flrst  began  ; 
And  last,  the  vengeful  arrows  flx'd  in  man. 
For  nine  long  nights,  through  all  the  dusky  air 
The  pyres,  thick-flaming,  shot  a  dismal  glare. 
But  ere  the  tenth  I'evolving  day  was  run, 
Inspired  by  Juno,  Thetis'  godlike  son 
Convened  to  council  all  the  Grecian  train  ; 
For  much  the  goddess  moum'd  her  heroes  slain. 
The  assembly  seated,  rising  o'er  the  rest, 
Achilles  thus  the  king  of  men  address'd  : 
"  Why  leave  we  not  the  fatal  Trojan  shore. 
And  measure  back  the  seas  we  cross'd  before  1 
The  plague  destroying  whom  the  sword  would  spara 
'Tis  time  to  save  the  few  remains  of  war. 
But  let  some  prophet,  or  some  sacred  sage. 
Explore  the  cause  of  great  Apollo's  rage  ; 
Or  learn  the  wasteful  vengeance  to  remove 
By  mystic  dreams,  for  dreams  descend  from  Jove. 
If  broken  vows  this  heavy  curse  have  laid, 
Let  altars  smoke,  and  hecatombs  be  paid. 
So  Heaven,  atoned,  shall  dying  Greece  restore. 
And  Ph<3ebus  dart  his  burning  shafts  no  more." 
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He  said,  and  sat :  when  Gialcas  thus  replied  ; 
Chaicas  the  wise,  the  Grecian  priest  and  guide, 
That  sacred  seer,  whose  comprehensive  view, 
The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  knew  : 
Uprising  slow,  the  venerable  sage 
Thus  spoke  the  prudence  and  the  fears  of  age. 

"  Beloved  of  Jove,  Achilles  I  would*st  thou  know 
Why  angry  PhoDhus  bends  his  fatal  bow  ! 
First  give  thy  faith,  and  plight  a  prince's  word 
Of  sure  protection,  by  thy  power  and  sword  : 
For  I  must  speak  what  wisdom  would  conceal, 
And  truths,  invidious  to  the  great,  reveal. 
Bold  Lb  the  task,  when  subjects,  grown  too  wise, 
Instruct  a  monarch  where  his  error  lies  ; 
For  though  we  deem  the  short-lived  fury  past, 
'Tis  sure  the  mighty  will  revenge  at  last.'* 

To  whom  Pelides  : — *^  From  thy  inmost  soul 
Speak  what  thou  know'st,  and  speak  without  con- 
trol. 
E'en  by  that  god  T  swear,  who  rules  the  day. 
To  whom  thy  hands  the  vows  of  Greece  convey, 
And  whose  blesa'd  oracles  thy  lips  declare  ; 
Long  as  Achilles  breathes  this  vital  air. 
No  daring  Greek,  of  all  the  numerous  band, 
Against  his  priest  shall  lift  an  impious  hand  ; 
Not  e'en  the  chief  by  whom  our  hosts  are  led. 
The  king  of  kings,  shall  touch  that  sacred  head. 

EncouragiHl  thus,  the  blameless  man  replies  : 
"  Nor  vowH  unpaid,  nor  slighted  sacrifice, 
But  ho,  our  chief,  provoked  the  raging  pest, 
Apollo's  vengeance  for  his  injured  priest. 
Nor  will  the  god's  awaken'd  fury  cease, 
But  plagues  shall  spread,and  funeral  tires  increaae. 
Till  the  great  king,  without  a  ransom  paid. 
To  her  own  Chrysa  send  the  black -eyed  maid« 
Perhaps,  with  added  sacrifice  and  prayer. 
The  priest  may  pardon,  and  the  god  may  spare." 

The  prophet  spoke  :  when  with  a  gloomy  frown 
The  monarch  started  from  his  shining  tlirone  ; 
Black  choler  fill'd  his  breast  that  boil'd  with  ire, 
And  fi'r)m  his  eye-balls  flash'd  the  living  fire  : — 
"  Augur  accurst  1  denouncing  mischief  still. 
Prophet  of  plagues,  for  ever  boding  ill  I     [bring, 
Still  must  that  tongue  some  wounding  message 
And  still  thy  priestly  pride  provoke  thy  king  t 
For  this  are  Phoebus'  oi*acles  explored. 
To  teach  the  Greeks  to  murmur  at  their  lord ! 
For  this  with  falsehoods  is  my  honour  stain'd, 
Is  heaven  offended,  and  a  priest  profaned  ; 
Because  my  prize,  my  beauteous  maid,  I  hold, 
And  heavenly  charms  prefer  to  profTer'd  gold  I 
A  maid,  unniatch'd  in  manners  as  in  face, 
Skill'd  in  each  art,  and  crown'd  with  every  grace ; 
Not  half  so  dear  were  Clyttenmestra's  channs. 
When  first  her  blooming  beauties  bless'd  my  arms. 
Yet  if  the  gods  demand  her,  let  her  sail  ; 
Our  cares  arc  only  for  the  public  weal  : 
Let  me  be  deem'd  the  hateful  cause  of  all. 
And  suffer,  rather  than  my  people  fall. 
The  prize,  the  beauteous  prize,  I  will  resign. 
So  dearly  valued,  and  so  justly  mine. 
But  since  for  common  good  I  yield  the  fair, 
My  private  loss  let  grateful  Greece  repair  ; 
Nor  unrewarded  let  your  prince  complain. 
That  he  alone  has  fought  and  bled  in  vain.^ 

*'  Insatiate  king  (Achilles  thus  replies) 
Fond  of  the  power,  but  fonder  of  the  prize  ! 
Would'st  thou  the  Greeks  their  lawf\il  prey  should 

yield. 
The  due  reward  of  many  a  well-fought  field  1 


The  spoils  of  cities  razed  and  warriors  alaui. 
We  share  with  justice,  as  with  toil  we  gain  ; 
But  to  resume  whate'er  thy  avarice  craves, 
(That  trick  of  tyrants)  may  be  borne  by  slaves. 
Yet  if  our  chief  for  plunder  only  fight, 
The  spoils  of  I  lion  shall  thy  loss  requite,  [powen 
Whene'er,    by  Jove's    decree,    our    conqucni^ 
Shall  humble  to  the  dust  her  lofty  towers." 
Then  thus  the  king  :  <<  Shall  I  my  prize  resign 

1  thou  possess  d  of  thine  I 


With  tame  content,  and 
Great  as  thou  art,  and  like  a  god  in  fight. 
Think  not  to  rob  me  of  a  soldier's  right. 
At  thy  demand  shall  I  restore  the  maid  I 
First  let  the  just  equivalent  be  paid  ; 
Such  as  a  king  might  ask  ;  and  let  it  be 
A  treasure  worthy  her,  and  worthy  me. 
Or  grant  me  this,  or  with  a  monarch's  claim 
This  hand  shall  seize  some  other  captive  dame. 
The  mighty  Ajax  shall  his  prize  resign  ; 
Ulysses*  spoils,  or  even  thy  own,  be  mine. 
The  man  who  suffers,  loudly  may  complain ; 
And  rage  he  may,  but  he  shall  rage  in  vain. 
But  this  when  time  requires — It  now  remains 
We  launch  a  bark  to  plough  the  watery  plains. 
And  waft  the  sacrifice  to  Chrysa's  shores. 
With  chosen  pilots,  and  with  labouring  oars. 
Soon  shall  the  fair  the  sable  ship  ascend. 
And  some  deputed  prince  the  charge  attend : 
This  Greta's  king,  or  Ajax  shall  fulfil. 
Or  wise  Ulysses  see  peHbrm'd  our  will ; 
Or,  if  our  roya\  pleasure  shall  ordain, 
Achilles'  self  conduct  her  o'er  the  main  ; 
Let  fierce  Achilles,  dreadful  in  his  rage. 
The  god  propitiate,  and  the  pest  assuage.** 

At  this,  Pelides,  frowning  stem,  replied  : 
"  0  tyrant,  arm'd  with  insolence  and  pride  ! 
Inglorious  slave  to  interest,  ever  join'd 
With  fraud,  unworthy  of  a  ro^'al  mind  ! 
What  generous  Greek,  obedient  to  thy  word, 
Sliall  form  an  ambush,  or  shall  lift  the  sword  I 
What  cause  have  I  to  war  at  thy  decree  t 
The  distant  Trojans  never  injured  me  : 
To  Phthia's  realms  no  hostile  troops  they  led : 
Safe  in  her  vales  my  warUke  coursers  fed  ; 
Far  hence  removed,  the  hoarse-resonnding  maiBi 
And  walls  of  rocks,  secure  my  native  reign. 
Whose  fruitful  soil  luxuriant  harvests  grace, 
Rich  in  her  fruits,  and  in  her  martial  race. 
Hither  we  sail'd,  a  voluntary  throng. 
To  avenge  a  private,  not  a  public  wrong : 
What  else  to  Troy  the  assembled  nations  diaws^ 
But  thine,  ungrateful,  and  thy  brother's  cause  t 
Is  this  the  pay  our  blood  and  toils  deserve ; 
Disgraced  and  injured  by  the  man  we  serve! 
And  darest  thou  threat  to  snatch  my  prize  awaji 
Due  to  the  deeds  of  many  a  dreadful  day  t 
A  prize  as  small,  0  tyrant  I  match'd  widi  thine, 
As  thy  own  actions  if  compared  to  mine. 
Thine  in  each  conquest  is  the  wealthy  prej, 
Though  mine  the  sweat  and  dxmger  of  the  day. 
Some  trivial  present  to  my  ships  I  bear : 
Or  barren  praises  pay  the  wounds  of  war. 
But  know,  proud  monai*ch,  I'm  thy  slave  no  moi9i 
My  fleet  shall  waft  me  to  Thessalia's  shore : 
Left  by  Achilles  on  the  Trojan  plain. 
What  spoils,  what  conquests  shall  Atrides  gain!*' 

To  this  the  king  :  "  Flv,  mighty  warrior  1  fly; 
Thy  aid  we  need  not,  anj  thy  threats  defy. 
There  want  not  chiefs  in  such  a  cause  to  fight ; 
And  Jove  himself  sliall  guard  a  monarch's  right 
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le  kings  (the  gods*  distinguish'd  care) 

T  8U[)erior  none  such  hatred  bear  : 

id  debate  thy  restless  soul  employ, 

rs  and  horrors  are  thy  savage  joy. 

hast  strength,  'twas  Heaven  that  strength 

tow'd  ; 

w,  vain  main  !  thy  valour  is  from  God. 

uinch  thy  vessels,  fly  with  speed  away  ; 

f  own  realms  with  arbitrary  sway  ; 

hee  not,  but  prize  at  equal  rate 

l-lived  friendship,  and  thy  groundless  hate. 

at  thy  earth-born  Myrmidons : — but  here 

e  to  threaten,  prince,  and  thine  to  fear. 

r  the  god  the  beauteous  dame  demand, 

:  shall  waft  her  to  her  native  land  ; 

1  prepare,  imperious  prince  !  prepare, 

s  thou  art,  to  yield  thy  captive  fair  : 

thy  tent  1*11  seize  the  bhtomiiig  prize, 

m1  Briseis  with  the  radiant  e  os. 

halt  thou  prove  my  might,  and  curse  the 

Kxl'st  a  rival  of  imperial  i>ow'r  ;        [hour 

ice,  to  all  our  host  it  shall  be  known, 

igs  are  subject  to  the  gods  alone." 

es  heard,  with  grief  and  rage  oppress'd, 

"t  swell *d  high,  and  labour *d  in  his  breast ; 

ing  thoughts  by  turns  his  bosom  ruled  ; 

Ki  by  wrath,  and  now  by  reason  cool*d  : 

)mpt8  his  hand  to  draw  the  deadly  sword, 

rough  the  Greeks,  and  pierce  their  haughty 

spers  soft,  his  vengeance  to  control, 
n  the  rising  tempest  of  hb  soul, 
n  anguish  of  suspense  he  stay'd, 
Jfunshcath'd  appeared  the  glittering  blade, 

swift  descended  from  above, 
the  sister  and  the  wife  of  Jove  ; 
h  the  princes  claim'd  her  equal  care) 
the  stood,  and  by  the  golden  hair 
seized  ;  to  him  alone  confest ; 
;]oud  conocal'd  her  from  the  rest, 
and  sudden  to  the  goddess  cries, 
y  the  flames  tliat  sparkle  fixtm  her  eyes  : 
ends  Minerva,  in  her  guardian  care, 
ily  witness  of  the  w^rongs  I  bear 
reus*  son  \ — Then  let  those  eyes  that  view 
ng  crime,  behold  the  vengeance  too." 
•ear  !  (the  progeny  of  Jove  replies) 
thy  fury  I  forsake  the  skies  : 
t  Achilles,  to  the  gods  resigned, 
n  yield  the  empire  o*er  his  mind. 

Juno  this  command  is  given  ; 

and  you  are  both  the  care  of  Heaven. 
J  of  keen  reproaches  let  him  feel ; 
the,  obedient,  thy  revenging  steel. 
3noance  (and  trust  a  heavenly  power) 
red  honour  has  its  fated  hour, 
e  proud  monarch  shall  thy  arms  implore, 
«  thy  friendship  with  a  boundless  store, 
revenge  no  longer  bear  the  sway  ; 
i  thy  passions,  and  the  gods  obey." 
'  Pelides  : — **  With  regardful  ear 

O  goddess  !  I  thy  dictates  hear, 
it  is,  my  vengeance  I  suppress  : 
lo  revere  the  gods,  the  gods  will  bless." 
observant  of  the  blue-eyed  maid  ; 
:he  sheath  retum'd  the  shining  blade. 
less  swift  to  high  Olympus  flies, 
s  the  sacred  senate  of  the  skies, 
•t  ihe  rage  his  boiling  breast  forsook, 
ins  redoubling  on  Atrides  broke  : 


"  0  monster  I  mix*d  of  insolence  and  fear, 
Thou  dog  in  forehead,  but  in  heart  a  deer ! 
When  wert  thou  known  in  ambush'd  flglits  to  dare. 
Or  nobly  face  the  horrid  front  of  war  ? 
*Tis  ours,  the  chance  of  fighting  fields  to  try ; 
Thine  to  look  on,  and  bid  the  valiant  die  : 
So  much  'tis  safer  through  the  camp  to  go. 
And  rob  a  subject,  than  despoil  a  foe. 
Scourge  of  thy  people,  violent  and  base  1 
Sent  in  Jove*s  anger  on  a  slavish  race  ; 
Who,  lost  to  sense  of  generous  freedom  past. 
Are  tamed  to  wrongs ; — or  this  liad  been  thy  last. 
Now  by  this  sacred  sceptre,  hear  me  swear. 
Which  never  more  shall  leaves  or  blossoms  bear, 
Which  severM  from  the  trunk  (as  I  from  thee) 
On  the  bare  mountains  left  its  parent  tree  ; 
This  sceptre,  form'd  by  tempered  steel  to  prove 
An  ensign  of  the  delegates  of  Jove, 
From  whom  the  power  of  laws  Jind  justice  springs ; 
(Tremendous  oath  !  inviolate  to  kings) 
ay  this  I  swear  : — when  bleeding  Greece  again 
Shall  call  Achilles,  she  shall  call  in  vam.  [spi'ead 
When,  flush*d  with  slaughter,  Hector  comes  to 
The  purpled  shore  with  mountains  of  the  dead, 
Then  shaltthou  mourn  the  affront  thy  madness  gave, 
Forced  to  deplore,  when  impotent  to  save  : 
Then  rage  in  bitterness  of  soul,  to  know 
This  act  has  made  the  bravest  Greek  thv  foe." 

He  spoke ;  and  furious  hurl*d  against  the  ground 
His  sceptre  starr'd  with  golden  studs  around  : 
Then  sternly  sUent  sat.     With  like  disdain 
The  raging  king  retum'd  his  frowns  again. 

To  (^m  their  passion  with  the  words  of  age. 
Slow  from  his  seat  arose  the  Pylian  sage. 
Experienced  Nestor,  in  persuasion  skilled  ; 
Words,  sweet  as  honey,  from  his  lips  distill'd  : 
Two  generations  now  had  pass'd  away. 
Wise  by  his  rules,  and  happy  by  his  sway  ; 
Two  ages  o'er  his  native  realm  he  reign'd. 
And  now  the  example  of  the  third  remained. 
All  viewed  with  awe  the  venerable  man  ; 
Who  thus  with  mild  benevolence  began  : — 

^  What  shame,  what  woe  is  this  to  Greece  I 
what  joy 
To  Troy*s  proud  monarch,  and  the  friends  of  Tn>y  I 
That  adverse  gods  commit  to  stem  debate 
The  best,  the  bravest,  of  the  Grecian  state. 
Young  as  ye  are,  this  youthful  heat  restrain. 
Nor  think  your  Nestor's  years  and  wisdom  vain. 
A  godlike  race  of  heroes  once  I  knew. 
Such  as  no  more  these  aged  eyes  shall  view  ! 
Lives  there  a  chief  to  match  Pirithous'  fame, 
Dryas  the  bold,  or  Cenous'  deathless  name  ; 
Theseus,  endued  with  more  than  mortal  might. 
Or  Pol^'phemus,  like  the  gods  in  fight ! 
With  these  of  old,  to  toils  of  battle  bred. 
In  early  youth  my  hardy  days  I  led  ; 
Fired  with  the  thirst  which  virtuous  envy  breeds. 
And  smit  with  love  of  honourable  deeds. 
Strongest  of  men,  they  pierced  the  mountain  boar, 
Ranged  the  wild  deserts  red  with  monsters'  gore. 
And  from  their  hills  the  sliaggy  Centaurs  tore  : 
Yet  these  with  soft  persuasive  arts  I  sway'd  ; 
When  Nestor  spolre,  they  listened  and  obc^'d. 
If  in  my  youth,  ev-ui  these  esteem 'd  me  wise  ; 
Do  you,  young  wanton,  hear  my  age  advise. 
Atrides,  seize  not  on  ^he  beauteous  slave  ; 
That  prize  the  Greeks  by  common  suffrage  gave  : 
Nor  thou,  Achilles,  tre«vt  our  prince  with  pride  ; 
Let  kings  be  just,  and  sc^'Aveid^  power  presideu 
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Thee,  the  first  honours  of  the  war  adorn. 
Like  gods  in  strength,  and  of  a  goddess  bom  ; 
Him,  awful  majesty  exalts  above 
The  powers  of  earth,  and  sceptred  sons  of  Jove. 
Let  both  unite  witli  well-consenting  mind. 
So  shall  authority  with  8tren;^th  be  joiuM. 
Leave  me,  O  king  !  to  calm  Achilles'  rage  ; 
Rule  thou  th^'self,  as  more  advanced  in  age. 
Forbid  it,  go<ls  !  Achilles  should  be  lost, 
The  pride  of  Greece,  and  bulwark  of  our  host." 

This  said,  he  ceased.    Th<i  king  of  men  replies : 
"  Thy  yeans  are  awful,  and  thy  words  are  wise. 
But  that  imperious,  that  unconquer'd  soul, 
No  laws  can  limit,  no  respect  control. 
Before  his  pride  must  his  superiors  fall ; 
His  word  the  law,  and  he  the  lord  of  all ! 
Him  must  our  hosts,  our  chiefs,  ourself  obey ! 
What  king  can  bear  a  rival  in  his  sway  ! 
Grant  that  the  gods  his  matchless  force  have  given ; 
Has  foul  i*eproach  a  privilege  from  heaven  ! " — 

Here  on  the  monarch's  speech  Achilles  broke. 
And  furious,  thus,  and  interrupting  spoke  : 
*•  Tyrant,  I  well  deserved  thy  galling  chain, 
To  live  thy  slave,  and  still  to  serve  in  vain, 
Should  I  submit  to  each  unjust  decree  : — 
Command  thy  vassals,  hut  command  not  me. 
Seize  on  Briseis,  whom  the  Grecians  doom'd 
My  prize  of  war,  yet  tamely  see  resumed  ; 
And  seize  secure ;  no  more  Achilles  draws 
His  conquering  sword  in  any  woman's  cause. 
The  go<ls  command  me  to  forgive  the  past: 
But  let  this  first  invasion  be  the  last : 
For  know,  thy  blood,  when  next  thou  darost  invade, 
Shall  stream  in  vengeance  on  my  reeking  blade." 

At  this  they  ceased :  the  stern  debate  expired  : 
The  chiefs  in  sullen  majesty  retired. 

Achilles  with  Patroclus  took  his  way 
Where  near  his  tents  his  hollow  vessels  lay. 
Meantime  Atrides  launch'd  with  numerous  oars 
A  well-rigg'd  ship  for  Chrysa^s  sacre<I  shores : 
High  on  the  deck  was  fair  Chr^-seVs  placed, 
And  sage  Ulysses  with  the-  conduct  graced : 
Safe  in  her  sides  the  hecatomb  they  stow'd, 
Then  swiftly  sailing,  cut  the  liquid  road. 

The  host  to  expiate  next  the  king  prepares, 
With  pure  lustrations,  and  with  solenm  prayers. 
Wash  d  by  the  briny  wave,  the  pious  train 
Are  cleansed ;  and  cast  the  ablutions  in  the  main. 
Along  the  shore  whole  hecatombs  were  laid. 
And  bulls  and  goats  to  Phoebus'  altars  paid  ; 
The  sable  fumes  in  curling  spires  arise, 
\nd  waft  their  grateful  odours  to  the  skies. 

The  army  thus  in  sacred  rites  engaged, 
Airides  still  with  deep  resentment  raged. 
To  wait  his  will  two  sacred  heralds  stood, 
Talthybius  and  Eurybatcs  the  good. 
**  Haste  to  the  fierce  Achilles'  tent  (he  cries) 
Tlience  bear  BriseTs  as  our  royal  prize : 
Submit  he  must ;  or  if  they  wjll  not  part, 
Oui^self  in  arms  shall  tear  her  from  his  heart." 

The  unwilling  heralds  act  their  lord's  commands ; 
Pensive  they  walk  along  the  barren  sands : 
Arrived,  the  hero  in  his  tent  they  find. 
With  gloomy  aspect  on  his  arm  reclined. 
At  awful  distance  long  they  silent  stand. 
Loth  to  advance,  or  speak  their  hard  command ; 
Decent  confusion !     This  the  godlike  man 
Perceived,  and  thus  with  accent  mild  began  : 

**  With  leave  and  honour  enter  our  abodes, 
Ye  sacred  ministers  of  men  and  gods ! 


I  know  your  message  ;  by  constraint  you  came; 
Not  you,  but  your  imperioas  lord  I  blame. 
Ptitroclus,  haste,  the  fail*  BriseTs  bring  ; 
Omduct  my  captive  to  the  haughty  king. 
LtU  witness,  heralds,  and  proclaim  my  vow. 
Witness  to  gods  above,  and  men  below  ! 
But  first,  and  loudest,  to  your  prince  declare, 
(That  lawless  tyrant  whose  commands  you  bear) 
Unmoved  as  death  Achilles  shall  remain, 
Though  prostrate  Greece  should  bleed  at  every  vein: 
The  raging  chief  in  frantic  passion  lost. 
Blind  to  himself,  and  useless  to  his  host, 
Unskill'd  to  judge  the  future  by  the  past, 
in  blood  and  slaughter  shall  repent  at  last.'* 

Patroclus  now  the  unwilling  beauty  brought ; 
She,  in  soft  sorrows,  and  in  pensive  thought^ 
Pass'd  silent,  as  the  heralds  held  her  hand, 
And  oft  look'd  back,  slow-moving  o'er  the  strand. 
Not  so  his  loss  the  fierce  Achilles  bore ; 
But  sad,  retiring  to  the  sounding  shore. 
O'er  the  wild  mai*gin  of  the  deep  he  hung. 
That  kindred  deep  from  whence  his  motherspmog: 
There  bathed  in  tears  of  anger  and  disdain, 
Thus  loud  lamented  to  the  stormy  main  : 

<*  0  parent  goddess !  since  in  early  bloom 
Thy  son  must  fall,  by  too  severe  a  doom  ; 
Sure  to  BO  short  a  race  of  glory  bom. 
Great  Jove  in  justice  should  this  span  adorn : 
Honour  and  fame  at  least  the  thunderer  owed ; 
And  ill  he  pays  the  promise  of  a  god. 
If  yon  proud  monarch  thus  thy  son  defies. 
Obscures  my  glories,  and  resumes  my  prize.'* 

Far  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  main, 
Where  aged  Ocean  holds  his  watery  reign, 
The  goddess-mother  heard.     The  waves  divide ; 
And  like  a  mist  she  rose  above  the  tide ; 
Beheld  him  mourning  on  the  naked  shores, 
And  thus  the  sorrows  of  his  soul  explores. 
"  Why  grieves  my  son  1  Thy  anguish  let  mesliarti 
Reveal  the  cause,  and  trust  a  parent's  care." 

He  deeply  sighing  said  :  '<To  tell  ray  woe, 
Is  but  to  mention  what  too  well  you  know. 
From  Theb^,  sacred  to  Apollo's  name, 
(Action's  realm)  our  conquering  army  came. 
With  treasure  loaded  and  triumphant  spoils, 
Whose  just  division  crown'd  the  soldiers  toUs; 
But  bright  ChryseTs,  heavenly  prize  I  was  led, 
By  vote  selected,  to  the  general's  bed. 
The  priest  of  Phoebus  sought  by  gifts  to  gain 
His  beauteous  daughter  from  the  victor's  chain; 
The  fleet  he  reach'd,  and  lowly  bending  down, 
Held  forth  the  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown, 
Intreating  all ;  but  chief  implored  for  grace 
The  brother-kings  of  Atreus'  royal  race  : 
The  generous  Greeks  their  joint  consent  declarei 
The  priest  to  reverence,  and  release  tlie  &ir ; 
Not  so  Atrides  :  he,  with  wonted  pride. 
The  sire  insulted,  and  his  gifts  denied  : 
The  insulted  sire  (his  god's  peculiar  care) 
To  Pha»hus  pray'd,  and  Phoebus  heard  the  prayer: 
A  dreadful  plague  ensues ;  the  avenging  darts 
Incessant  fly,  and  pierce  the  Grecian  hearts. 
A  prophet  then,  inspired  by  heaven,  arose. 
And  points  the  crime,  and  thence  derives  the  woes : 
Myself  the  first  the  assembled  chiefs  incline 
To  avert  the  vengeance  of  the  power  divine ; 
Then  rising  in  his  wrath,  the  monarch  storm'd ; 
Incensed  he  threaten 'd,  and  his  threats  perforci'd: 
The  fair  ChryseTs  to  her  sire  was  sent, 
With  oJBfer'd  gifts  to  make  the  god  reknt ; 
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V  he  seized  BriKcTs*  heavenly  ehanns, 
my  valour's  prize  defraudF  my  arms, 
Is  the  votes  of  all  the  Grecian  train  ; 
-vice,  faith,  and  justice,  plead  in  vain, 
ddess  !  thou  thy  suppliant  son  attend, 
I  Olympus'  shuiing  court  ascend, 
J  the  ties  to  former  service  owed, 
i  fur  vengeance  to  the  thundering  god. 
t  thou  triumph'd  in  the  glorious  boast, 
ou  stood'st  forth  of  all  the  ethereal  host, 
)old  rebellion  shook  the  realms  above, 
iaunted  guard  of  cloud-compelling  Jove ; 
he  bright  partner  of  his  awful  reign, 
dike  maid,  and  monarch  of  the  main, 
itor-gods,  by  mad  ambition  driven, 
ireat  witli  chains  the  omnipotence  of  Heaven, 
all'd  by  thee,  the  monster  Titan  came, 
gods  Briareus,  men  ^geon  name) 
h  wondering  skies  enormous  stalk'd  along ; 
that  shakes  the  solid  earth  so  strong  : 
iant-pride  at  Jove's  high  throne  he  stands, 
uidish'd  round  him  all  his  hundred  hands  : 
righted  gods  confess'd  their  awful  lord, 
•opt  the  fetters,  trembled,  and  adored. 
»ddess,  this  to  his  remembrance  call, 
«  his  knees,  at  his  tribunal  fall ; 
!  him  far  to  drive  the  Grecian  train, 
them  headlong  to  their  fleet  and  main, 
>  the  shores  with  copious  death,  and  bring 
&eks  to  know  the  curse  of  such  a  king  : 
imemnon  lift  his  haughty  head 
his  wide  dominion  of  the  dead, 
»um  in  blood  that  e'er  he  durst  disgrace 
dest  warrior  of  the  Grecian  race." 
lappy  son  !  (fair  Thetis  thus  replies, 
ears  celestial  trickle  from  her  eyes) 
ive  I  borne  thee  with  a  mother's  throes, 
I  averse,  and  nursed  for  future  woes  ? 
t  a  space  the  light  of  heaven  to  view  ! 
t  a  space  !  and  fill'd  with  sorrow  too ! 
t  a  parent's  careful  wish  prevail, 
•  from  I  lion  should  thy  vessels  sail, 
m,  from  camps  remote,  the  danger  shun, 
now,  alas  !  too  nearly  threats  my  son. 
lat  I  can)  to  move  thy  suit  I'll  go 
t  Olympus  crown 'd  with  fleecy  snow, 
ne,  secure  within  thy  ships,  from  far 
the  field,  nor  mingle  in  the  war. 
;  of  gods  and  all  the  ethereal  train, 
warm  limits  of  the  farthest  main, 
X  with  mortals,  nor  disdain  to  grace 
sts  of  ^Ethiopia's  blameless  race  ; 
days  the  powers  indulge  the  genial  rite, 
ng  with  the  twelfth  revolving  light, 
ill  I  mount  the  brazen  dome,  and  move 
h  tribunal  of  immortal  Jove." 
poddese  spoke  :  the  rolling  waves  unclose  ; 
>wn  the  steep  she  plunged  from  whence  she 
t  him  sorrowing  on  the  lonely  coast,  [rose, 
resentment  for  the  fair  he  lost, 
rysa's  port  now  sage  Ulysses  rode  ; 
I  the  deck  the  destined  victims  stow'd  : 
a  they  furl'd,  they  lash  the  mast  a^ide, 
>pp'd  their  anchors,  and  the  pinnace  tied. 
1  the  shore  their  hecatomb  they  land  ; 
ft  last  descending  on  the  strand. 
IS  returning  from  the  furrow'd  main, 
led  to  Phoebus'  sacred  fane  ; 
at  his  solemn  altar,  as  the  maid 
)  to  Chryses,  thus  the  hero  said  : 


"  Hail,  reverend  priest !  to  Phoebus'  awful  dome 
A  suppliant  I  from  great  Atrides  come  : 
Unransom'd,  here  receive  the  spotless  fair  ; 
Accept  the  hecatomb  the  Greeks  prepare  ; 
And  may  thy  god  who  scatters  darts  around. 
Atoned  by  sacrifice,  desist  to  wound." 

At  this,  the  sire  embraced  the  maid  agaiiiy 
So  sadly  lost,  so  lately  sought  in  vain. 
Then  near  the  altar  of  the  darting  king. 
Disposed  in  rank  their  hecatomb  they  bring  ; 
With  water  purify  their  hands,  and  take 
The  sacred  offering  of  the  salted  cake  ; 
While  thus  with  arms  devoutly  raised  in  air. 
And  solemn  voice,  the  priest  directs  his  prayer : 

"  God  of  the  silver  bow,  thy  ear  incline. 
Whose  power  encircles  Cilia  the  divine  ; 
Whose  sacred  eye  thy  Tenedos  surveys, 
And  gilds  fair  Chrysa  with  distinguish'd  rays! 
If,  fired  to  vengeance  at  thy  priest's  requeaty 
Thy  direful  darts  inflict  the  raging  pest ; 
Once  more  attend !  avert  the  wasteful  woe. 
And  smile  propitious,  and  unbend  thy  bow." 

So  Chry-ses  pray'd.    Apollo  heard  his  prayer : 
And  now  the  Greeks  their  hecatomb  prepare ; 
Between  their  horns  the  salted  barley  threw. 
And,  with  their  heads  to  heaven,  the  victims  slew: 
The  limbs  they  sever  from  the  inclosing  hide  ; 
The  thiglis,  selected  to  the  gods,  divide : 
On  these,  in  double  cauls  involved  with  art. 
The  choicest  morsels  lay  from  every  part. 
The  priest  himself  before  his  altar  stands. 
And  bums  the  offering  with  his  holy  hands, 
Pours  the  black  wine,  and  sees  the  flames  aspire  ; 
The  youth  with  instruments  surround  the  fire  : 
The  thighs  thus  sacrificed,  and  entrails  dress'd, 
The  assistants  part,  transfix,  and  roast  the  rest : 
Then  spread  the  tables,  the  repast  prepare ; 
Each  takes  his  seat,  and  each  receives  his  share. 
When  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  repressed, 
With  pure  libations  they  conclude  the  feast ; 
The  youths  with  wine  tho  copious  goblets  crown'd. 
And,  pleased,  dispense  the  flowing  bowls  around ; 
With  hymns  divine  tlie  joyous  banquet  ends. 
The  pseans  lengthen'd  till  the  sun  descends : 
The  Greeks,  restored,  the  grateful  notes  prolong ; 
Apollo  listens,  and  approves  the  song. 

'Twas  night ;  the  chiefs  beside  their  vessel  lie. 
Till  rosy  mom  had  purpled  o'er  the  skv : 
Then  launch,  and  hoist  the  mast :  indulgent  gales, 
Supplied  by  Phoebus,  fill  the  swelling  sails ; 
The  milk-white  canvass  bellying  as  uiey  blow. 
The  parted  ocean  foams  and  roars  below : 
Above  the  bounding  billows  swift  they  flew. 
Till  now  the  Grecian  camp  appear'd  in  view. 
Far  on  the  beach  they  haul  their  bark  to  land, 
(The  crooked  keel  divides  the  yellow  sand) 
Then  part,  where  stretch'd  along  the  winding  bay 
The  ships  and  tents  in  mingled  prospect  lay. 

But  raging  still,  amidst  his  navy  sat 
The  stem  Achilles,  stedfast  in  his  hate  ; 
Nor  mix'd  in  combat,  nor  in  council  join'd  ; 
But  wasting  cares  lay  heavy  on  his  mind  : 
In  his  bUck  thoughts  revenge  and  slaughter  roll. 
And  scenes  of  blood  rise  dreadful  in  his  soul. 

Twelve  days  were  past,  and  now  the  dawning  light 
The  gods  had  summon'd  to  the  Olympian  height : 
Jove,  first  ascending  from  the  watery  bowers. 
Leads  the  long  order  of  ethereal  powers. 
When,  like  the  moraing-mist  in  early  day. 
Rose  from  the  flood  the  daughter  of  the  sea  : 
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'And  to  the  seats  diNdne  her  flight  addrc«s*d. 
There,  far  apart,  and  high  above  the  rest. 
The  thunderer  sat ;  where  old  Olympus  shrouds 
His  hundred  heads  in  heaven, and  props  the  clouds. 
Suppliant  the  goddess  stood:  one  hand  she  placed 
Beneath  his  beard,  and  one  his  knees  embraced. 
**  If  e'er,  0  father  of  the  gods !  (she  said) 
My  words  could  please  thee,  or  my  actions  aid, 
Some  marks  of  honour  on  my  son  bestow. 
And  pay  in  glory  what  in  life  you  owe. 
Fame  is  at  h*ast  by  heavenly  promise  due 
To  life  so  short,  and  now  dishonour'd  too. 
Avenge  this  wrong,  oh  ever  just  and  wise! 
Let  Greece  be  humbled,  and  the  Trojans  liso; 
Till  the  proud  king  and  all  the  Achaian  race 
Shall  heap  with  honours  him  they  now  disgrace.** 

Thus  Thetis  spoke  ;  l)ut  Jove  in  silence  held 
The  sacred  counsels  of  his  breast  conceal'd. 
Not  so  repulsed,  the  goddess  closer  pressM, 
Still  grasp'd  his  knees,  and  urged  the  dear  request 
<<  O  sire  of  gods  and  men !  thy  suppliant  hear  ; 
Refuse,  or  grant ;  for  what  luis  Jove  to  fear ! 
Or  oh  !  declare,  of  all  the  powers  above. 
Is  wretched  Thetis  least  the  care  of  Jove  !** 

She  said ;  an<l,  sighing,  thus  the  god  replies, 
Who  rolls  the  thunder  o'er  the  vaulted  skies  : 

<<What  luist  thouask'dl  ah,  why  should  Jove 
engage 
In  foreign  contests  and  domestic  rage. 
The  gods*  complaints,  and  Juno*s  fierce  alftrms, 
While  I,  too  partial,  aid  tlie  Trojan  arms ! 
Go,  lest  the  haughty  partner  of  my  sway 
With  jealous  eyes  thy  close  access  survey  ; 
But  part  in  peace,  secure  thy  pi-ayer  is  sped: 
Witness  the  sacred  honours  of  our  head, 
The  nod  that  ratifies  the  will  divine, 
The  faithful,  fix*d,  irrevocable  sign  : 
Tills  seals  thy  suit,  and  this  fulfils  thy  vows — " 
Ke  spoke,  and  awful  bends  his  sable  brows. 
Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod, 
'''he  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of  the  god  : 
H\<;h  heaven  with  trembling  the  dread  signal  took, 
AuJ  all  Olympus  to  the  centre  shook. 

S>^  ift  to  the  seas  profound  the  goddess  flieSy 
Jove  w*  h'lB  starry  mansion  in  the  skies. 
The  shi\Mng  synod  of  the  immortals  wait 
The  coming  god,  and  from  their  thrones  of  state 
Arising  silent,  wrapt  in  holy  fear, 
Before  the  majesty  of  heaven  appear. 
Trembling  they  stand,  while  Jove  assumes  the 

throne, 
All,  but  the  god's  imperious  queen  alone : 
Late  had  she  view*d  the  silver-footed  dame. 
And  all  her  passions  kindled  into  flame. 
**  Say,  artful  manager  of  heaven  (she  cries) 
Who  now  partakes  the  secrets  of  the  skies ! 
Thy  Juno  knows  not  the  decrees  of  fate, 
In  vain  the  partner  of  imperial  state. 
What  favourite  goddess  then  those  cares  divides. 
Which  Jove  in  prudence  from  his  consort  hides  ?** 

To  this  the  thunderer  :  "  Seek  not  thou  to  find 
The  sacred  counsels  of  almighty  mind  : 
Involved  in  darkness  lies  the  great  decree. 
Nor  can  the  depths  of  fate  be  pierced  by  thee. 
What  fits  thy  knowledge,  thou  the  first  shalt  know ; 
The  first  of  gods  above,  and  men  below  ; 
But  thou,  nor  they,  shall  search  the  thoughts  that 
Deep  in  the  close  recesses  of  my  soul."  [roll 

Full  on  the  sire  the  goddess  of  the  skies 
Roll'd  the  large  orbs  of  her  majestic  eyesy 


And  thus  return 'd  : — "  Austere  Satumius,  say. 
From  whence  this  wTath,  or  who  controls  thy  sway  I 
Thy  boundless  will,  for  me,  remains  in  force. 
And  all  thy  counsels  take  the  destined  course. 
But  'tis  for  Greece  I  fear  :  for  late  was  seen, 
In  close  consult,  the  silver-footed  queen. 
Jove  to  his  Thetis  nothing  could  deny. 
Nor  was  the  signal  vain  that  shook  the  sky. 
What  fatal  favour  lias  the  goddess  won. 
To  grace  her  fierce,  inexorable  son  I 
Pernaps  in  Grecian  blood  to  drench  the  plain. 
And  glut  liis  vengeance  with  my  people  slain." 

Then  thus  the  god  :  <<  Oh  restless  late  of  pride, 
That  strives  to  learn  what  heaven  resolves  to  hide; 
Vain  is  the  search,  presumptuous  and  abhorr'd, 
Anxious  to  thee,  and  odious  to  thy  lord. 
Let  this  suffice :  the  immutable  decree 
No  force  can  shake :  what  is,  that  ought  to  be. 
Goddess,  submit ;  nor  dare  our  will  withstand, 
But  dread  the  power  of  this  avenging  hand : 
The  united  strength  of  all  the  gods  above 
In  vain  resists  tlie  omnipotence  of  Jove." 

The  thunderer  spoke,  nor  durst  the  queen  reply; 
A  reverent  horror  silenced  all  the  sky. 
The  feast  disturbed,  with  sorrow  Vulcan  saw 
His  mother  menaced,  and  the  gods  in  awe ; 
Peace  at  his  heart,  and  pleasure  his  design, 
Thus  interposed  the  architect  divine : 
"  The  wretched  quarrels  of  the  mortal  state 
Are  far  unworthy,  gods  !  of  your  debate : 
Let  men  their  days  in  senseless  strife  employ. 
We,  in  eternal  peace  and  constant  joy. 
Thou,  goddess-mother,  with  our  sire  comply. 
Nor  break  the  sacred  union  of  the  sky  ; 
Lest,  roused  to  rage,  he  shake  the  bless'd  abodes, 
Launch  the  red  lightning,  and  dethrone  the  gods. 
If  you  submit,  the  thunderer  stands  appeased  ; 
The  gracious  power  is  willing  to  be  pleased." 

Thus  Vulcan  spoke  ;  and,  rising  with  a  bound. 
The  double  bowl  with  sparkling  nectar  crown'd, 
Which  held  to  Juno  in  a  cheerful  way, 
*'  Goddess,  (he  cried)  be  patient  and  obey. 
Dear  as  you  are,  if  «i  ove  his  arm  extend^ 
I  can  but  grieve,  unable  to  defend. 
What  god  so  daring  in  your  aid  to  move. 
Or  lift  his  hand  against  the  force  of  Jove  t 
Once  in  your  cause  I  felt  his  matchless  might, 
Hurl'd  headlong  downward  from   the    ethereal 
Toss'd  all  the  day  in  rapid  circles  round ;  [heifht; 
Nor  till  the  stm  descended,  touch'd  the  grouna: 
Breathless  I  fell,  in  giddy  motion  lost ; 
The  Sinthians  r»ised  me  on  the  Lemnian  coast." 

He  said,  and  to  her  hands  the  goblet  heaved, 
W  hich,  with  a  smile,  the  white-arm^  queen  receivedi 
Then,  to  the  rest  he  fill'd ;  and  in  his  turn, 
Each  to  his  lips,  applied  tiie  nectar*d  urn. 
Vulcan  with  awkwu*d  grace  his  office  plies, 
And  unextinguish'd  laughter  shakes  the  skies. 

Thus  the  blest  gods  the  genial  day  prolong, 
In  feasts  ambrosial,  and  celestial  song. 
Apollo  tuned  the  l^Te  ;  the  Muses  round 
With  voice  alternate  aid  the  silver  sound. 
Meantime  the  radiant  sun  to  mortal  sight 
Descending  swift,  roll'd  down  the  rapid  light : 
Then  to  their  starry  domes  the  gods  depart, 
The  shining  monuments  of  Vulcan's  art: 
Jove  on  his  couch  reclined  his  awful  head, 
And  Juno  slumber'd  on  the  golden  bed. 
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BOOK  II. 


ARGUMENT. 

4L  or  THK  ARMY,  AND  CaTALOOUK  OP  THI  ronCSB. 

r,  in  pursuance  of  the  requcftt  of  Thetis,  sends  a 
vision  to  Agamemnon,  persua^Iing  him  to  lead 
r  to  battle,  in  order  to  make  the  Greeks  sensible  of 
at  of  Achillea.  The  general,  who  is  deluded  with 
B  of  taking  Troy  without  his  Assistance,  but  feara 
f  was  discouraged  by  his  absence,  and  the  late 
»  well  as  by  the  length  of  time,  contrives  to  make 
their  disposition  by  a  stratagem.  He  first  corn- 
ea his  design  to  the  princes  in  council,  that  he 
•ropoee  a  return  to  the  soldiers,  and  that  they 
ut  a  stop  to  them  if  the  proposal  was  embraced, 
aaseniblett  the  whole  host,  and  upon  moving  for  a 
>  Greece,  they  unanimously  agree  to  it,  and  run 
"e  the  ships.  They  are  detained  by  the  manago- 
IJlysses.  who  chastises  the  insolence  of  Thersites. 
•mbly  is  recalled,  several  speeches  made  on  the 
,  and  at  length  the  advice  of  NcHtor  followed, 
as  to  make  a  general  muster  of  the  troops,  and  to 
lem  into  their  several  nations,  before  they  pro- 
0  battle.  This  gives  occasion  to  the  poet  to  enu-' 
.11  the  foroea  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  in  a 
alogue. 

ne  employed  in  this  book  consists  not  entirely  of 
The  scene  lies  in  the  Grecian  camp,  and  upon 
hore ;  towards  the  end  it  removes  tc  ''^oy. 


easing  sleep  had  sealM  each  mortal  eye, 

*d  in  the  tents  the  Grecian  leaders  lie  : 

mortals  slumber'd  on  their  thrones  above ; 

t  the  ever-wakeful  eyes  of  Jove. 

our  Thetis'  son  he  bends  his  care, 

inge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war : 

ids  an  empty  phantom  rise  to  sight, 

us  commands  the  vision  of  the  night. 

'  hence,  deluding  dream  !  and  light  as  air, 

memnon's  ample  tent  repair. 

1  in  arms  draw  forth  the  embattled  train, 

1  his  Grecians  to  the  dusty  plain. 

;,  e'en  now  'tis  given  him  to  destroy 

ty  towers  of  wide-extended  Troy. 

w  no  more  the  gods  with  fate  contend, 

o's  suit  the  heavenly  factions  end. 

:tion  hangs  o'er  yon  devoted  wall, 

dding  Ilion  waits  the  impending  fall." 

as  the  word  the  vain  illusion  fled, 
ds,  and  hovers  o'er  Atrides'  head  ; 
,  in  the  flgure  of  the  Pylian  sage, 
I'd  for  wisdom,  and  revered  for  ago  : 
I  his  temples  spreads  his  golden  wing, 
us  the  flattering  dream  deceives  the  king. 
iflt  thou,  with  all  a  monarch's  cares  oppressed, 
as'  son  !  canst  thou  indulge  thy  rest  t 
%  chief  who  mighty  nations  guides, 

in  council,  and  in  war  presides, 
m  its  safety  a  whole  people  owes, 
te  long  nights  in  indolent  repose. 
;h,  awake  I  'tis  Jove's  command  I  bear, 
jid  tliy  glory,  claim  his  heavenly  care, 
array  draw  forth  the  embattled  train, 
I  thy  Grecians  to  the  dusty  plain  ; 
>w,  O  king  I  'tis  given  thee  to  destroy 
ty  towers  of  wide-extended  Troy, 
nr  no  more  the  gods  with  fate  contend, 
o's  suit  the  heavenly  factions  end. 
rtion  hangs  o'er  yon  devoted  wall, 
dding  Ilion  waits  the  impending  fall. 


Awake,  but  wakinjj  this  advice  approve, 

And  trust  the  vision  that  descends  from  Jove." 

The  phantom  said  ;  then  vaiiisli'd  from  hissighty 
Resolves  to  air,  and  mixes  with  the  night. 
A  thousand  schemes  the  monarch's  mind  employ ; 
Elate  in  thought,  he  sacks  untaken  Troy  : 
Vain  as  he  was,  and  to  the  future  blind  ; 
Nor  saw  what  Jove  and  secret  fate  design'd, 
What  mighty  toils  to  either  host  remain. 
What  scenes  of  grief,  and  numbers  of  the  slain  ! 
Eager  he  rises,  and  in  fancy  hears 
The  voice  celestial  murmuring  in  his  ears. 
First  on  his  limbs  a  slender  vest  he  drew. 
Around  him  next  the  regal  mantle  threw. 
The  embroider'd  sandals  on  his  feet  were  tied  ; 
The  starry  falchion  glitter'd  at  his  side  ; 
And  last,  his  arm  the  massy  sceptre  loads, 
Unstain'd,  immortal,  and  the  gift  of  gods. 

Now  rosy  mom  ascends  the  court  of  Jove, 
Lifts  up  her  light,  and  opens  day  al>ove. 
The  king  despatch'd  his  heralds  with  commands 
To  range  the  camp  and  summon  all  the  bun<ls : 
The  gathering  hosts  the  monarch's  word  obey  ; 
While  to  the  fleet  Atrides  bends  his  way. 
In  his  black  ship  the  Pylian  prince  he  found  ; 
There  calls  a  senate  of  the  peers  around  : 
The  assembly  placed,  the  king  of  men  expressed 
The  counsels  labouring  in  his  artful  breast. 

**  Friends  and  confederates  !  with  attentive  ear 
Receive  my  words,  and  credit  what  you  hear. 
Late  as  I  slumber'd  in  the  shades  of  night, 
A  dream  divine  appear'd  before  my  sight ; 
Whose  visionary  form  like  Nestor  came. 
The  same  in  habit,  and  in  mien  the  same.    ' 
The  heavenly  phantom  hover'd  o'er  my  head, 
*  And,  dost  thou  sleep,  0  Atreus'  son  !  (he  said) 
111  flts  a  chief  who  mighty  nations  guides. 
Directs  in  council,  and  in  war  presides  ; 
r^  v^hom  its  safety  a  whole  people  owes. 
To  waste  long  nights  in  indolent  repose. 
Monarch,  awake  I  'tis  Jove's  command  I  bear, 
Thou  and  thy  glory  claim  his  heavenly  care. 
In  just  array  draw  forth  the  embattled  train, 
And  lead  the  Grecians  to  the  dusty  plain  ; 
E'en  now,  0  king  !  'tis  given  thee  to  destroy 
The  lofty  towers  of  wide-extended  Troy. 
For  now  no  more  the  gods  with  fate  contend, 
At  Juno's  suit  the  heavenly  factions  end. 
Destruction  hangs  o'er  yon  devoted  wall. 
And  nodding  Ilion  waits  the  impending  falL 
This  hear  o^ervant,  and  the  gods  obey  I' 
The  vision  spoke,  and  paa»'d  in  air  away. 
Now,  valiant  chiefs  !  since  heaven  itself  alarms, 
Unite,  and  rouse  the  sons  of  Greece  to  arms. 
But  flrst.  with  caution,  try  what  yet  they  darOy 
Worn  with  nine  years  of  unsuccessful  war. 
To  move  the  troops  to  measure  back  the  main. 
Be  mine  ;  and  yours  the  province  to  detain." 

He  spoke,  and  sat :  when  Nestor,  rising,  said^ 
(Nestor,  whom  Pylos*  sandy  realms  obey'd) 
**  Princes  of  Greece,  your  faithful  ears  incline, 
Nor  doubt  the  vision  of  tlie  powers  divine  ; 
Sent  by  great  Jove  to  him  who  rules  the  host. 
Forbid  it,  heaven  !  this  warning  should  be  lost ! 
Then  let  us  haste,  obey  the  god's  alarms. 
And  join  to  rouse  the  sons  of  Greece  to  arms." 

Thus  spoke  the  sage  :  the  kings  without  delay 
Dissolve  the  council,  and  their  chief  obey  : 
The  sceptred  rulers  lead  ;  the  following  host, 
Pour'd  forth  by  thousands,  darkens  all  tlie  coast 
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Ah  from  some  rocky  cleft  the  shepherd  sees 
Clustering  in  heaps  on  heaps  the  driving  bcei, 
Rolling  and  blackening,  swarms  succeeding  swarms, 
With  deeper  murmurs  and  more  hoarse  alarms  ; 
Dusky  they  spread,  a  close-embodied  crowd, 
And  o'er  the  vale  descends  the  living  cloud. 
So,  from  the  tents  and  shii>s,  a  lengthening  train 
Spreads  all  the  beach,and  wide  o'ersliades  the  plain: 
Along  the  region  runs  a  deafening  sound  ; 
Beneath  their  footsteps  groans  the  tremblingground. 
Fame  flies  before,  the  messenger  of  Jove, 
And  shining  soars,  and  claps  her  wings  above. 
Nine  sacred  heralds  now,  j»roclaiming  loud 
The  monarch's  will,  suspond  the  listening  crowd. 
Soon  as  the  throngs  in  order  ranged  appear. 
And  fainter  murmurs  died  upon  the  ear. 
The  king  of  kings  his  awful  figure  raised  : 
High  in  his  hand  the  golden  sceptre  blazed  ; 
The  golden  8ce])tre,  of  celestial  frame. 
By  Vulcan  formM,  from  Jove  to  Hermes  came  : 
To  Pelops  he  the  immortal  gift  resign'd  ; 
The  immortal  gift  great  Pelops  left  behind. 
In  Atreus*  hand,  wliich  not  with  Atreus  ends, 
To  rich  Thycstes  next  the  prize  descends ; 
And  now  the  mark  of  Agamemnon's  reign, 
Subjects  all  Argos,  and  controls  the  main. 

On  this  bright  scepti-e  now  the  king  i<eclined, 
And  artful  thus  pronounced  the  speech  desigu'd  : 
^  Ye  sons  of  Mars  ;  partake  your  leader's  care. 
Heroes  of  Greece,  and  brothers  of  the  war  1 
Of  partial  Jove  with  justice  I  complain. 
And  heavenly  oracles  believed  in  vain. 
A  safe  return  was  pi^omised  to  our  toils, 
Renown'd,  triumphant,  and  enrich'd  with  spoils. 
Now  shameful  flight  alone  can  save  the  host. 
Our  blood,  our  treasure,  and  our  glory  lost. 
So  Jove  decrees,  resistless  lord  of  all ! 
At  whose  command  whole  empires  rise  or  fall : 
He  shakes  the  feeble  props  of  human  trust. 
And  towns  and  armies  humbles  to  the  dust. 
What  shame  to  Greece  a  fruitless  war  to  wage. 
Oh,  lasting  shame  in  every  future  age  ! 
Once  great  in  arms,  the  common  scorn  we  grow. 
Repulsed  and  baffled  by  a  feeble  foe. 
So  small  their  number,  that  if  wars  were  ceased. 
And  Greece  triumphant  held  a  general  feast, 
All  rank'd  by  tens,  whole  decades  when  they  dine 
Must  want  a  Trojan  slave  to  pour  the  wine. 
But  other  forces  have  our  hopes  o'erthrown, 
And  Troy  prevails  by  armies  not  her  own. 
Now  nine  long  years  of  mighty  Jove  are  run. 
Since  first  the  labours  of  this  war  begun  : 
Our  cordage  torn,  decay'd  our  vessels  lie. 
And  scarce  ensure  the  wretched  power  to  fly. 
Haste  then,  for  ever  leave  the  Trojan  wall  ! 
Our  weeping  wives,  our  tender  children  call  : 
Love,  duty,  safety,  summon  us  away, 
'Tis  nature's  voice,  and  nature  we  obey. 
Our  shattered  barks  may  yet  transport  us  o*er, 
Safe  and  inglorious,  to  our  native  shore. 
Fly,  Grecians,  fly,  your  sails  and  oars  employ. 
And  dream  no  more  of  heaven-defended  Troy." 

His  deep  design  unknown,  the  hosts  approve 
Atrides*  speech.     The  mighty  numbers  move. 
So  roll  the  billows  to  the  Icarian  shore, 
From  east  and  south  when  winds  begin  to  roar, 
Burst  their  dark  mansions  in  the  clouds,  and  sweep 
The  whitening  surface  of  the  ruffled  deep. 
And  as  on  com  when  western  gusts  descend, 
Before  the  blast  the  lofty  harvests  bend  : 


Thus  o'er  the  field  the  moving;  host  appears. 
With  nodding  plumes  and  groves  of  waving  t^'Oi'S. 
The  gathering  murmur  spreads,  their  traiu]>liug 

feet 
Beat  the  loose  sands,  and  thicken  to  the  fleet ; 
With  long-resounding  cries  they  urge  the  train 
To  fit  the  ships,  and  launch  into  the  main. 
They  toil,  tliey  sweat,  thick  clouds  of  dust  arise, 
The  doubling  clamours  echo  to  the  skies* 
K'en  then  the  Greeks  had  left  the  hostile  plain, 
And  fate  decreed  the  fall  of  Troy  in  vain  ; 
But  Jove's  imperial  queen  their  flight  survey'd, 
And  sighing  thus  bespoke  the  blue-eyed  maid: 

*'  Shall  tlien  the  Grecians  fly  !  Oh  dire  disgrace ! 
And  leave  unpunisli'd  this  perfidious  race  I 
Shall  Troy,  shall  Priam,  and  the  adulterous  spou?<«, 
In  peace  enjoy  the  fruits  of  broken  vows  ? 
And  bravMt  chiefs,  in  Helen's  quarrel  slain, 
Lie  unrevenged  on  yon  detested  plain  ! 
No  :  let  my  Greeks,  unmoved  by  vain  alarm-i, 
Once  more  refulgent  shine  in  brazen  arms. 
Haste,  goddess,  haste  !  the  flying  host  detain, 
Nor  let  one  sail  be  hoisted  on  the  main." 

Pallas  obeys,  and  from  Olympus*  height 
Swift  to  the  ships  precipitates  her  flight. 
Ulysses,  first  in  public  cares,  she  found, 
For  prudent  counsel  like  the  gods  renown'd  : 
Oppress'd  with  generous  grief  the  hero  stood, 
Nor  drew  his  sable  vessels  to  the  flood. 
**  And  is  it  thus,  divine  La&rtes*  son  I 
Thus  fly  the  Gi'ecks  (the  martial  maid  begun) 
Thus  to  their  country  bear  their  own  disgrace, 
And  fame  eternal  leave  to  Priam's  race  1 
Shall  beauteous  Helen  still  remain  unfreed, 
Still  unrevenged,  a  thousand  heroes  bleed ! 
Haste,  generous  Itliacus  !  prevent  the  shame, 
Recal  your  armies,  and  your  chiefs  reclaim. 
Your  own  resistless  eloquence  employ, 
And  to  the  immortals  trust  the  fall  of  Troy." 

The  voice  divine  confess'd  the  warlike  maid, 
Ul}-sses  heard,  nor  uninspired  obey'd  : 
Then  meeting  first  Atrides,  from  his  hand 
Received  the  imperial  sceptre  of  command. 
Thus  graced,  attention  and  resi)ect  to  gain. 
He  runs,  he  flies  through  all  the  Grecian  train  ; 
Each  prince  of  name,  or  chief  in  arms  approved, 
He  fired  with  praise,  or  with  persuasion  moved. 

**  Warriors  like  you,  with  strength  and  vnsdoai 
bless'd. 
By  brave  examples  should  confirm  the  rest 
The  monarch's  will  not  yet  reveai'd  appears  ; 
He  tries  our  courage,  but  resents  our  fears. 
The  unwary  Greeks  his  fury  may  provoke ; 
Not  thus  the  king  in  secret  council  spoke. 
Jove  loves  our  chief,  from  Jove  his  honour  8pring«i 
Beware  !  for  dreadful  is  the  wrath  of  kings." 

But  if  a  clamorous  vile  plebeian  rose. 
Him  with  reproof  he  check'd,  or  tamed  with  blo^wi- 
"  Be  still,  thou  slave,  and  to  thy  betters  yield ; 
Unknown  alike  in  council  and  in  field  I 
Ye  gods,  what  dastards  would  our  host  command  1 
Swept  to  the  war,  the  lumber  of  a  land. 
Be  silent,  wretch,  and  think  not  here  allow'd 
That  worst  of  tyrants,  an  usurping  crowd. 
To  one  sole  monarch  Jove  commits  the  sway  ; 
His  are  the  laws,  and  him  let  all  obey.*' 

With  words  like  these  the  troops  Ulysses  mleo, 
The  loudest  silenced,  and  the  fiercest  cooPd. 
Back  to  the  assembly  roll  the  thronging  train. 
Desert  the  ships,  and  pour  upon  the  plwn. 
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iring  they  move,  as  when  old  ocean  roan, 
>aves  hui^e  surges  to  the  trembling  shores  : 
waning  banks  are  burst  with  bellowing  sound, 
cks  remurmur,  and  the  deeps  rebound. 
;th  the  tumult  sinks,  the  noises  cease, 
still  silence  lulls  the  camp  to  peace, 
^es  only  clamour*d  in  the  throng, 
Mous,  loud,  and  turbulent  of  tongue  : 
by  no  shame,  by  no  respect  coutroll'd, 
idal  busy,  in  reproaches  bold  : 
vitty  malice  studious  to  defame  ; 
ill  his  joy,  and  laughter  all  his  aim  : 
ief  he  gloried  with  licentious  style 
I  the  great,  and  monarchs  to  revile. 
Tire  such  as  might  his  soul  proclaim  ; 
e  was  blinking,  and  one  leg  was  lame  : 
>untain-8houlders  half  his  breast  o'erspread, 
airs  bestrew' d  his  long  mis-shapen  head. 

to  mankind  his  envious  heart  posseas'd, 

uch  he  hated  all,  but  most  the  best: 

B  or  Achilles  still  his  theme  ; 

yal  scandal  his  delight  supreme. 

lad  he  lived  the  scorn  of  every  Greek, 

when  he  spoke,  yet  still  they  heard  him 
eak. 

was  his  voice  ;  which,  in  the  slirillest  tone, 
vith  injurious  taunts  attack'd  the  throne, 
aidst  the  glories  of  so  bright  a  reign, 
moves  the  great  Atrides  to  complain  1 
ine  whatever  the  warrior's  breast  inflaniea, 
»lden  spoil,  and  thine  the  lovely  dailies, 
dl  the  wealth  our  wars  and  blood  bestow, 
nts  are  crowded,  and  thy  chests  overflow. 
it  fiill  ease  in  heaps  of  nches  roli'd, 
grieves  the  monarch  !   Is  it  thirst  of  gold  I 
lall  we  march  with  our  unconquer^d  powers 
rreeks  and  I)  to  Ilion's  hostile  towers, 
ring  the  race  of  royal  bastards  here, 
roy  to  ransom  at  a  price  too  dear ! 
fer  plunder  thy  own  host  supplies  ; 
dttldst  thou  seize  some  valiant  leader's  prize? 
thy  heart  to  generous  love  be  led, 
»ptive  fair,  to  bless  thy  kingly  bed  1 
r*er  our  master  craves,  submit  we  must, 
•d  with  his  pride,  or  punish'd  for  his  lust, 
men  of  Achaia  !  men  no  more  ! 

let  us  fly,  and  let  him  wa&te  his  store 
ss  and  pleasures  on  the  Phrygian  shore. 
%y  be  wanted  on  some  busy  day. 
Hector  comes  :  so  great  Achilles  may  : 
him  he  forced  the  prize  we  jointly  gave, 
him,  the  fierce,  the  fearless,  and  the  brave  : 
irst  he,  as  he  ought,  resent  that  wrong, 
lighty  tyrant  were  no  tyrant  long." 
ce  from  his  seat  at  this  Ulysses  springs, 
erous  vengeance  of  the  king  of  kings, 
ndignation  spai'kling  in  his  eyes, 
ws  the  wretch,  and  stei*nly  thus  replies  : 
aoe,  factious  monster,  bom  to  vex  the  state, 
vrangling  talents  form'd  for  foul  debate  : 
hat  impetuous  tongue,  nor  rashly  vain, 
ngly  mad,  asperse  the  sovereign  reign. 
ire  not  known  thee,  slave  !  of  all  our  host, 
Em  who  acts  theleast,  upbraids  the  most  1 
not  the  Greeks  to  sliameful  flight  to  biing, 
:  those  lips  profane  the  name  of  king, 
r  return  we  trust  the  heavenly  powers  ; 
t  their  care  ;  to  flght  like  men  be  ours, 
uit  the  host  with  wealth  the  general  load, 
,  detiaction,  wliat  hast  thou  bestow'd  I 


Suppose  some  hero  should  his  spoils  resign. 
Art  thou  that  hero,  could  those  spoils  be  thine  I 
Gods  1  let  me  perish  on  this  hateful  shore. 
And  let  these  eyes  behold  my  son  no  more  ; 
If,  on  thy  next  offence,  this  hand  forbear 
To  strip  those  arms  thou  ill  deservcst  to  wear. 
Expel  the  council  where  our  ])rinces  meet. 
And  send  thee  scourged  and  howluig  tlirough  th« 
fleet," 
He  said,  and  cowering  as  the  da-Hard  bends. 
The  weighty  sceptre  on  his  back  descends  : 
On  the  ix>und  bunch  the  bloody  tumours  rise  ; 
The  tears  spring  starting  from  his  haggard  eyes ; 
Trembling  he  sat,  and  shrunk  in  abject  fears. 
From  his  vile  visage  wij^ed  the  scalding  tears ; 
I  While  to  his  neighbour  each  expressed  his  thought* 
"  Ye  gods  !  ^-Iiat  wonders  has  Ulysses  wrought! 
What  fruits  his  conduct  and  his  courage  yield  I 
Great  in  the  council,  glorious  in  the  field. 
Generous  he  rises  in  the  crown's  defence, 
I  To  curb  the  factious  tongue  of  insolence. 
I  Such  just  examples  on  offenders  shown, 
:  Sedition  silence,  and  a8sei*t  the  throne." 
•       *Twas  thus  the  general  voice  the  hero  pi-aised^ 

Who,  rising,  high  the  imperial  sceptre  raised  : 
[  The  blue-eyed  Pallas,  his  celestial  friend, 

(In  form  a  herald)  bade  the  crowds  attend. 
,  The  expecting  crowds  in  still  attention  hung, 
i  To  hear  the  wisdom  of  his  heavenly  tongue. 
Then  deeply  thoughtful,  pausing  ere  he  spoke. 
His  silence  thus  the  prudent  hero  broke  : 

*<  Unhappy  monarch  !  whom  the  Grecian  race 
With  shame  deserting,  heap  with  vile  disgrace. 
Not  such  at  Argos  was  their  generous  vow  : 
Once  all  their  voice,  but  ah  !  forgotten  now  : 
Ne*er  to  return,  was  then  the  common  cry. 
Till  Troy's  proud  structures  should  in  ashes  lie. 
Behold  them  weeping  for  their  native  shore  ! 
What  could  their  wives  or  helpless  children  more  ( 
What  heart  but  melts  to  leave  the  tender  train. 
And,  one  short  month,  endure  the  wintry  main  ( 
Few  leagues  removed,  we  wish  our  peaceful  seat, 
When  the  ship  tosses,  and  the  tempests  beat : 
Then  well  may  this  long  stay  provoke  their  tears, 
The  tedious  length  of  nine  revolving  years. 
Not  for  (heir  grief  the  Grecian  host  I  blame  ; 
But  vanquished  !  bafiled  !  oh,  eternal  shame  ! 
Expect  the  time  to  Troy's  destruction  given. 
And  try  the  faith  of  Chalcas  and  of  heaven. 
What  pass'd  at  Aulis,  Greece  can  witness  bear. 
And  all  who  live  to  breathe  this  Phrygian  air. 
Beside  a  fountain's  sacred  brink  we  raised 
Our  verdant  altax-s,  and  the  victims  blazed  : 
'T  was  whero  the  plane-tree  spread  its  shades  around, 
The  altars  heaved ;  and  from  the  crumbling  ground 
A  mighty  dragon  shot,  of  dire  portent ; 
From  Jove  himself  the  dreadful  sign  was  sent. 
Straight  to  the  tree  his  sanguine  spires  he  roU'd, 
And  curl'd  around  in  many  a  winding  fold  : 
The  topmost  brauch  a  mother-bird  possess'd ; 
Eight  callow  infants  fill'd  the  mossy  nest ; 
Herself  the  ninth  :  the  serpent,  as  he  hung, 
Stretch'd  his  black  jaws,  and  crash'd  tlie  crying 

young  ; 
While  hovering  near,  with  miserable  moan, 
The  drooping  mother  wail'd  her  children  gone. 
The  mother  List,  as  round  tlie  nest  she  flew, 
Seized  by  the  oeating  wing,  the  monster  slew  : 
Nor  long  survived  ;  to  marble  tum'd,  he  stands 
A  lasting  prodigy  on  Aulis'  sands. 
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Such  was  the  will  of  Jove  ;  and  hence  we  dare 
Trust  in  his  omen,  and  support  the  war. 
For  while  around  we  gazed  with  wondering  eyes, 
And  trembling  sought  the  powers  with  sacrifice. 
Full  of  his  god,  the  reverend  Chalcas  cried, 
•  Ye  Grecian  warriors  I  lay  your  fears  aside. 
This  wondrous  signal  Jove  himself  displays, 
Of  long,  long  labours,  but  eternal  praise. 
As  nuuiy  birds  as  by  the  snake  were  slain, 
So  many  years  the  toils  of  Greece  remain  ; 
But  wait  the  tenth,  for  llion's  fall  decreed  : ' 
Thus  spoke  the  prophet,  thus  the  fates  succeed. 
Obey,  ye  Grecians  I  with  submission  wait. 
Nor  let  vour  flight  avert  the  Trojan  fate." 

He  said :  the  shores  with  loud  applauses  sound. 
The  hollow  ships  each  deafening  shout  rebound. 
Then  Nestor  thus — "  These  vain  debates  forbear, 
Ye  talk  like  children,  not  like  heroes  dare. 
Where  now  are  all  your  high  resolves  at  last  I 
Your  leagues  concluded,  your  engagements  past! 
Vow*d  with  libations  and  with  victims  then, 
Now  vanish 'd  like  their  smoke  :  the  faith  of  men ! 
While  useless  words  consume  the  unactive  hours, 
No  wonder  Troy  so  long  resists  our  powers. 
Rise,  great  Atrides  !  and  with  courage  sway  ; 
We  march  to  war,  if  thou  direct  the  way. 
But  leave  the  few  that  dare  resist  thy  laws, 
The  mean  deserters  of  the  Grecian  cause. 
To  grudge  the  conquests  mighty  Jove  prepari^s, 
And  view  with  envy  our  successful  wars. 
On  that  great  day,  when  first  the  martial  train. 
Big  with  the  fate  of  Ilion,  ploughM  the  main, 
Jove,  on  the  right,  a  prosperous  signal  sent, 
And  thunder  rolling  shook  the  firmament. 
Encouraged  hence,  maintain  the  glorious  strife, 
Till  every  soldier  grasp  a  Phrygian  wife, 
Till  Helen's  woes  at  full  revenged  appear. 
And  Troy's  proud  matrons  render  tear  for  tear. 
Before  that  day,  if  any  Greek  invite 
His  country's  troops  to  base  inglorious  flight. 
Stand  forth  that  Greek !  and  hoist  his  sail  to  fly. 
And  die  the  dastard  first,  who  dreads  to  die. 
But  now,  0  monarch  !  all  thy  chiefs  advise  : 
Nor  what  they  offer,  thou  thyself  despise. 
Among  those  counsels,  let  not  mine  be  vain  ; 
In  tribes  and  nations  to  divide  thy  train  : 
His  separate  troops  let  every  leader  call, 
Each  strengthen  each,  and  all  encourage  all. 
What  chief,  or  soldier,  of  the  numerous  band. 
Or  bravely  fights,  or  ill  obeys  command, 
When  thus  distinct  they  war,  shall  soon  be  known. 
And  what  the  cause  of  Ilion  not  o'erthrown  ; 
If  fate  resists,  or  if  our  arms  are  slow. 
If  gods  above  prevent,  or  men  below." 

To  him  the  king  :  ^  How  much  thy  years  excel 
In  arts  of  counsel,  and  in  speaking  well ! 
O  would. the  gods,  in  love  to  Greece,  decree 
But  ten  such  sages  as  they  grant  in  thee  ; 
Such  wisdom  soon  should  Priam's  force  destroy. 
And  soon  should  fall  the  haughty  towers  of  Troy  I 
But  Jove  forbids,  who  plunges  those  he  hates 
In  fierce  contention  and  in  vain  debates  ; 
Now  great  Achilles  from  our  aid  withdraws, 
By  me  provoked  ;  a  captive  maid  the  cause  : 
If  e'er  as  friends  we  join,  the  Tivjan  wall 
Must  shake,  and  heavy  will  the  vengeance  fall ! 
But  now,  ye  warriors,  take  a  short  repast ; 
And,  well  refresh 'd,  to  bloody  conflict  haste. 
His  sharpened  spear  let  every  Grecian  wield. 
And  every  Grecian  fix  his  brazen  shield. 


Let  all  excite  the  fiery  steeds  of  w^, 
And  all  for  combat  fit  the  rattling  car. 
This  day,  this  dreadful  day,  let  each  contend  ; 
No  rest,  no  respite,  till  the  shades  descend  ; 
Till  darkness,  or  till  death,  shall  cover  all : 
Let  the  war  bleed,  and  let  the  mighty  fall ; 
Till  bathed  in  sweat  be  every  manly  breast, 
With  the  huge  shield  each  brawny  arm  depressed, 
Each  aching  nerve  refuse  the  lance  to  throw. 
And  each  spent  courser  at  the  chariot  blow. 
Who  dares,  inglorious,  in  his  ships  to  stay. 
Who  dares  to  tremble  on  this  signal  day  ; 
That  wretch,  too  mean  to  ftill  by  martial  power, 
The  birds  shall  mangle,  and  the  dogs  devour." 

The  monarch  spoke;  and  straight  a  murmur  roM, 
Loud  as  the  surges  when  the  tempest  blows, 
Tluit  dash'd  on  broken  rocks  tumultuous  roar. 
And  foam  and  thunder  on  the  stony  shore. 
Straight  to  the  tents  the  troops  dispersing  bend, 
The  fires  are  kindled,  and  the  smokes  ascend ; 
With  hastv  feasts  they  sacrifice,  and  pray 
To  avert  the  dangers  of  the  doubtful  day. 
A  steer  of  five  years'  age,  large  limb'd,  and  fed, 
To  Jove's  high  altars  Agamemnon  led  : 
There  bade  the  noblest  of  the  Grecian  peers ; 
And  Nestor  first,  as  most  advanced  in  years. 
Next  came  Idomeneus,  and  Tydeus'  son, 
Aiax  the  less,  and  Ajax  Telaraon  ; 
Then  wise  Ulysses  in  his  rank  was  placed  ; 
And  Menelaus  came,  unbid«  the  last. 
The  chiefs  surround  the  destined  beast,  and  take 
The  sacred  offering  of  the  salted  cake  : 
When  thus  the  king  prefers  his  solemn  prayer ; 
"  0  thou !  whose  thunder  rends  the  clouded  air, 
Who  in  the  heaven  of  heavens  hastfix'd  thy  throne, 
Supreme  of  gods !  unbounded,  and  alone  1 
Hear  !  and  before  the  burning  sun  descends. 
Before  the  night  her  gloomy  veil  extends, 
liow  in  the  dust  be  laid  yon  hostile  spires. 
Be  Priam's  palace  sunk  in  Grecian  fires. 
In  Hector's  breast  be  plunged  this  shining  sword, 
ind  slaughter'd  heroes  groan  around  their  lord!** 

Thus  pray'd  the  chief :  his  unavailing  prayer 
Great  Jove  refused,  and  toss'd  in  empty  air : 
The  god  averse,  while  yet  the  fumes  arose. 
Prepared  new  toils,  and  doubled  woes  on  woes. 
Their  prayers  perform'd,  the  chiefs  the  rite  pursue, 
The  barley  sprinkled,  and  the  victim  slew. 
The  limbs  they  sever  from  the  inclosing  hide. 
The  thiglis,  selected  to  the  gods,  divide. 
On  these,  in  double  cauls  involved  with  art, 
The  choicest  morsels  lie  from  every  part. 
From  the  cleft  wood  the  crackling  flames  aspir^ 
While  the  fat  victims  feed  the  sacred  fire. 
The  thighs  thus  sacrificed,  and  entrails  dress'd, 
The  assistants  part,  transfix,  and  roast  the  rest; 
Then  spread  the  tables,  the  repast  prepare, 
Each  takes  his  seat,  and  each  receives  his  shsre* 
Soon  as  the  rage  of  hunger  was  suppressed. 
The  generous  Nestor  thus  the  prince  address'd : 

<<  Now  bid  thy  heralds  sound  the  loud  alarniSy 
And  call  the  squadrons  sheathed  in  brazen  anns; 
Now  seize  the  occasion,  now  the  troops  survey, 
And  lead  to  war  when  heaven  directs  the  way." 

He  said  ;  the  monarch  issued  his  commands ; 
Straight  the  loud  heralds  call  the  gathering  bands. 
The  chiefs  enclose  their  king  ;  the  hosts  divide. 
In  tribes  and  nations  rank'd  on  either  side. 
High  in  the  midst  the  blue-eyed  virgin  flies  ; 
From  rank  to  rank  she  darts  her  aixlent  eyes : 
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"eadful  aegis,  Jove's  immortal  shield^ 
.  on  her  arm,  and  lighten'd  all  the  field  : 

the  vast  orb  a  hundred  serpents  roll*d, 
1  the  bright  fringe,  and  seem'd  to  bum  in  gold, 
his  each  .Grecian's  manly  breast  she  warms, 
their  bold  hearts,  and  strings  their  nervous 
re  they  sigh,  inglorious,  to  return,     [arms, 
eathe  revenge,  and  for  the  combat  bum. 
n  some  mountain,  through  the  lofty  grove, 
ackling  flames  ascend,  and  blaze  above  ; 
es  expanding,  as  the  winds  arise, 
;heir  long  beams,  and  kindle  lialf  the  skies : 
n  the  polish'd  arms,  and  brazen  shields, 
any  splendour  flash 'd  along  the  fields, 
s  their  number  than  the  embodied  cranes, 
k-white  swans  in  Asius'  watery  pUins, 
er  the  windings  of  Cayster's  springs  [wings, 
I  their  long  necks,  and  clap  their  rustling 
•wer  aloft,  and  course  in  airy  rounds, 
^ht  with  noise;  with  noise  the  field  resounds, 
umerous  and  confused,  extending  wide, 
pons  crowd  Scamander's  flowery  side  ; 
ushing  troops  the  plains  are  cover'd  o'er, 
iindering  footsteps  shake  the  sounding  shore, 
the  river's  level  meads  they  stand, 
IS  in  spring  the  flowers  adorn  the  land, 
'es  the  trees  ;  or  thick  as  insects  play, 
indering  nation  of  a  summer's  day  ; 
rawn  by  milky  steams,  at  evening  hours, 
ler'd  swarms  surround  the  rural  bowers  5 
tail  to  pail  with  busy  murmur  run 
ded  legions,  glittering  in  the  sun. 
*ng'd,  so  close,  the  Grecian  squadrons  stood 
ant  arms,  apd  thirst  for  Trojan  blood. 
«der  now  his  scatter 'd  force  conjoins 
3  array,  and  forms  the  deepening  lines. 
h  more  ease,  the  skilful  shepherd-swain 
»  his  flocks  from  thousands  on  the  plain, 
ig  of  kings,  majestically  tall, 

o'er  his  armies,  and  outshincMs  them  all : 
me  proud  bull,  that  round  the  pastures  leads 
>ject  herds,  the  monarch  of  the  meads. 
\s  the  gods,  the  exalted  chief  was  seen, 
ength  like  Neptune,  and  like  Mars  his  mien; 
er  his  eyes  celestial  glories  spread, 
wning  conquest  play  d  around  his  head, 
virgins,  seated  round  the  throne  divine, 
wing  goddesses  !  immortal  nine  !    [height, 
&rth  B  wide  regions,  heaven's  unmeasured 
11*8  abyss,  hide  nothing  from  your  sight, 
retched  mortals  !  lost  in  doubts  below, 
*aa  by  rumour,  and  but  boast  we  know) 
'hat  heroes,  fired  by  thirst  of  fame, 
?d  by  wrongs,  to  Troy's  destruction  came  I 
It  them  all,  demands  a  thousand  tongues, 
it  of  brass,  and  adamantine  lungs, 
ers  of  Jove,  assist !  inspired  by  you 
|hty  labour  dauntless  I  pursue  ; 
rowded  armies,  from  what  climes  they  bring, 
unes,  their  numbers,  and  their  chiefs  I  sing. 

THE  CATALOGUE  OF   THE  SHIPS. 

rdy  warriors  whom  Bceotia  bred, 
B,  Leitus,  ProthoSnor,  led  : 
lese  Arcesilaus  and  Clonius  stand, 
n  arms,  and  equal  in  command, 
ead  the  troops  that  rocky  Aulis  yields, 
eon's  liills,  and  Hyrie's  watery  fields, 
hoenos,  Scholos,  Grsea  near  the  main, 
ircalessia's  ample  piny  plain  : 


Those  who  in  Peteon  or  Ilesion  dwell. 

Or  Harma  where  Apollo's  prophet  fell ; 

Heleon  and  Hyl^,  which  the  springs  o'erflow  ; 

And  Medeon  lofty,  and  Ocalea  low  ; 

Or  in  the  meads  of  Haliartus  stray, 

Or  Thespia  sacred  to  the  god  of  day  : 

Onchestus,  Neptune's  celebrated  groves  ; 

Copse,  and  Thisbe,  famed  for  silver  doves  ; 

For  flocks  Erythrse,  Glissa  for  the  vine  ; 

Platea  green,  and  Nysa  the  divine  ; 

And  they  whom  Theb^'s  well-built  walls  enclose, 

Where  Mydc,  Eutresis,  Coronfe  rose  ; 

And  Am^  rich,  with  purple  harvests  crown'd  ; 

And  Anthcdon,  Boeotia's  utmost  bound. 

Full  fifty  ships  they  send,  and  each  conveys 

Twice  sixty  warriors  through  the  foaming  seas. 

To  these  succeed  Aspledon's  martial  train. 
Who  plough  the  spacious  Orchomenian  plain. 
Two  valiant  brothers  rule  the  undaunted  throng, 
lalmen  and  Ascalaphus  the  strong : 
Sons  of  Astyochd,  the  heavenly  fair. 
Whose  virgin  charms  subdued  the  god  of  war  : 
(In  Actor's  court  as  she  retired  to  rest. 
The  strength  of  Mars  the  blushing  maid  com- 

press'd) 
Their  troops  in  thirty  sable  vessels  sweep. 
With  equal  oars,  the  hoarse-resounding  deep. 

The  Phocians  next  in  forty  barks  repair ; 
Epistrophus  and  Schedius  head  the  war  : 
From  those  rich  regions  where  Cephisus  leads 
His  silver  current  tlirough  the  flowery  meads  ; 
From  PanopSa,  Clirj-sa  the  divine, 
Where  Anemoria's  stately  turrets  shine, 
''•'^here  Pytho,  Daulis,  Cyparissus  stood. 
And  fair  Liliea  views  the  rising  flood. 
Th«se,  ranged  in  order  on  the  floating  tide. 
Close,  on  the  left,  the  bold  Boeotians'  side. 

Fierce  Ajax  led  the  Locrian  squadrons  on, 
Ajax  the  less,  Oileus'  valiant  son  ; 
Skiird  to  direct  the  flying  dart  aright ; 
Swift  in  pursuit,  and  active  in  the  fight. 
Him,  as  their  chief,  the  chosen  troops  attend, 
Which  Bessa,  Tlironus,  and  rich  C^nos  send  ; 
Opus,  Calliarus,  and  Scarphc's  bands  ; 
And  those  who  dwell  where  pleasing  Augia  stuids, 
And  where  Boagrius  floats  the  lowly  lands, 
Or  in  fair  Tarph^'s  sylvan  scats  reside  : 
In  forty  vessels  cut  the  yielding  tide. 

Eubcea  next  her  martial  sons  prepares. 
And  sends  the  brave  Abantes  to  the  wars  : 
Breathing  revenge,  in  arms  they  take  their  way 
From  Chalcis'  walls,  and  strong  Eretria ; 
The  Isteian  fields  for  generous  vines  renown'd. 
The  fair  Caristos,  and  the  Styrian  ground  ; 
Where  Dies  from  her  towers  o'erlooks  the  plain, 
And  high  Cerinthus  views  the  neighbouring  main. 
Down  their  broad  shoulders  falld  a  length  of  hair; 
Their  hands  dismiss  not  the  long  lance  in  air; 
But  with  protended  speai's  in  fighting  fields 
Pierce  the  tough  corslets  and  the  brazen  shields. 
Twice  twenty  ships  transport  the  warlike  bands. 
Which  bold  Elphenor,  fierce  in  arms,  commands. 

Full  fifty  more  from  Athens  stem  Uie  main. 
Led  by  Mcnesthens  through  the  liquid  plain. 
(Athens  the  fair,  where  great  Erectheus  sway'd, 
That  owed  his  nurture  to  the  blue-eyed  maid. 
But  iVom  the  teeming  furrow  took  his  birth. 
The  mighty  ofl'Hpring  of  the  foodful  earth. 
Him  PaJlas  placed  amidst  her  wealthy  fane 
Adored  with  sacrifice  and  oxen  slain  ; 
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Where,  as  the  years  revolve,  her  altars  blaze, 
And  all  the  tribes  resound  the  goddess*  praise.) 
No  cliief  like  thee,  Menostheus!  Greece  could  yield. 
To  marahal  armies  in  the  dusty  field, 
The  extended  wini^s  of  battle  to  display, 
Or  close  the  embo(iied  host  in  finn  an*ay. 
Nestor  alone,  improved  by  length  of  days, 
For  martial  conduct  bore  an  equal  praise. 

With  these  appear  the  Salaminian  bands, 
Whom  the  gigantic  Telamon  commands  ; 
In  twelve  black  ships  to  Troy  they  steer  their  course, 
And  with  the  great  Athenians  join  their  force. 

Next  move  to  war  the  generous  Argive  train. 
From  high  Troezen^,  and  Maseta*s  plain. 
And  fair  ^£gina  circled  by  the  main  : 
Whom  strong  Tyrintlie's  lofty  walls  surround. 
And  Epidaure  with  viny  harvests  crown'd  : 
And  where  fair  Asinen  and  Hermion  show 
Their  cliffs  above,  and  ample  bay  below. 
These  by  the  brave  Euryalus  were  led. 
Great  Sthenelus,  and  gn>ater  Diomcd  ; 
But  chief  Tydides  bore  the  sovereign  sway  : 
In  fourscore  barks  they  plough  the  watery  way. 

The  proud  Myceuf^  arms  her  martial  powers, 
Cleon^,  Con'nth,  with  imperial  towers, 
Fair  Aracthyrea,  Ornia*s  fruitful  plain. 
And  ^gion,  and  Adrastus'  ancient  reign  ; 
And  those  who  dwell  along  the  sandy  shore. 
And  where  Pellene  yields  her  fleecy  store, 
Where  Helic(>  and  Hyjwresia  lie, 
And  GonoCssa's  spires  salute  the  sky. 
Great  Agamemnon  rules  the  numerous  band, 
A  hundred  vessels  in  long  order  stand. 
And  ci*owded  nations  wait  his  dread  command. 
High  on  the  deck  the  king  of  men  appears, 
And  his  refulgent  arms  in  triumph  wears  ; 
Proud  of  his  hoHt,  unrival'd  in  his  rc>ign. 
In  silent  pomp  he  moves  along  the  main. 

His  broth^^r  follows,  and  to  vengeance  warms 
The  hardy  Spartans,  exercised  in  arms  : 
Pharos  and  Brysia^s  valiant  troops,  and  those 
Whom  Laceduemon's  lofty  hills  enclose  ; 
Or  Messe's  towers  for  silver  doves  renown'd, 
Amyclcc,  Laos,  Aii{;ia*s  happy  ground. 
And  those  whom  (Etylos*  low  walls  contain. 
And  Helos,  on  the  margin  of  the  main  : 
These,  o'er  the  bending  ocean,  Helen's  canse. 
In  sixty  ships  with  MenelaQs  draws  : 
Elager  and  loud  from  man  to  man  he  flies. 
Revenge  and  fury  flaming  in  his  eyes  ; 
While  vainly  fond,  in  fancy  oft  he  hears 
The  fair-one's  grief,  and  sees  her  falling  tears. 

In  ninety  sail,  from  Pylos'  sandy  coast, 
Nestor  the  sage  conducts  his  Chosen  host  : 
From  Amphigenia's  ever-fruitful  land  ;• 
Where  Mpy  high,  and  little  Pteleon  stand  ; 
Where  beauteous  Aren^  her  structures  shows, 
And  Thryon's  walls  Alpheus'  streams  enclose  : 
And  Dorion,  famed  for  Thamyris'  disgrace, 
Superior  once  of  all  the  tuneful  race. 
Till,  vain  of  mortals'  empty  praise,  he  strove 
To  match  the  seed  of  cloud-compelling  J^>ve  1 
Too  daring  bard  !  whose  unsuccessful  pride 
The  immortal  Muses  in  their  art  deBed. 
The  avenging  Muses  of  the  light  of  day 
Deprived  his  eyes,  and  snatch'd  his  voice  away  ; 
No  more  his  heavenly  voice  was  heard  to  sing. 
His  hand  no  more  awaked  the  silver  string. 

Where  under  high  Cyllen^,  crown'd  with  wood, 
The  shaded  tomb  of  old  iEpytua  stood  ; 


From  Rip^,  Stratie,  Tegea's  bordering  towoB, 
The  Phenean  fields,  and  Orchomenian  downs, 
Where  the  fat  herds  in  plenteous  pasture  rove ; 
And  Stymphelus  with  her  suiTounding  grove ; 
Parrhasia,  on  her  snowy  cliffs  reclined. 
And  high  Enisj)^  shook  by  wintry  wind. 
And  fair  Mantinea's  ever-pleasing  site  ; 
In  sixty  sail  the  Arcadian  bands  unite. 
Bold  Agapenor,  glorious  at  tlieir  head, 
(AncsDus'  son)  the  mighty  squadron  led. 
Their  ships,  supplied  by  Agamemnon's  care. 
Through  roaring  seas  the  wondering  warriors  bear, 
The  first  to  battle  on  the  appointed  plain. 
But  new  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  main. 

Those,  where  fair  Elis  and  Buprasium  join  ; 
Whom  Hyrmin,  here,  and  Myrsinus  confine, 
And  bounded  there,  where  o'er  tlie  valleys  roee 
The  Olenian  rock ;  and  where  Alisiuro  flows  ; 
Beneath  four  chiefs  (a  numerous  army)  came : 
The  strength  and  glory  of  the  Epean  name. 
In  separate  squadrons  these  their  train  divide. 
Each  leads  ten  vessels  through  the  \ielding  tide 
One  was  Amphimachus,  and  Thalpius  one ; 
(Eur^-tus'  this,  and  that  Teatus*  son  ;) 
Diores  sprung  from  Amar^nceus'  line  ; 
And  great  Polyxenus,  of  force  divine. 

But  those  who  view  fair  Elis  o'er  the  seas 
From  the  blest  islands  of  the  Echinades, 
In  forty  vessels  under  Meges  move. 
Begot  by  Phyleus,  the  beloved  of  Jove  : 
To  strong  Dulichiuni  from  his  sire  he  fled. 
And  thence  to  Troy  his  liardy  warriors  led. 

Ulysses  follow'd  through  the  watery  road, 
A  chief,  in  wisdom  equal  to  a  god. 
With  those  whom  Ceplmlenia's  isle  enclosed, 
Or  till  their  fields  along  the  coast  opposed ; 
Or  where  fair  Ithaca  o'erlooks  the  floods, 
Where  high  Neritos  shakes  his  waving  woods, 
Where  ^Egilipa's  inigged  sides  are  seen, 
Crocylia  rocky,  and  Zacynthus  green. 
These  in  twelve  galleys  with  vermilion  prores, 
Beneath  his  conduct  sought  the  Phrygian  shorus- 

Thoas  came  next,  Andnemon's  valiant  son, 
From  Pleuron's  walls,  and  chalky  Calydon, 
And  rough  Pylene,  and  the  Olenian  steep. 
And  Chalcis  beaten  by  the  rolling  deep. 
He  led  the  warriors  from  the  iEtolian  shore. 
For  now  the  sons  of  CEneus  were  no  more  1 
The  glories  of  the  mighty  race  were  fled  ! 
CEneus  himself,  and  Meleager  dead  ! 
To  Thoas'  care  now  trust  me  martial  train. 
His  foi*ty  vessels  follow  through  the  main. 

Next,  eighty  barks  the  Cretan  king  commands^ 
Of  Gnossus,  Lyctus,  and  Gortyna's  bands ; 
And  those  who  dwell  where  Rhytion's  domes  inflBi 
Or  white  Lycastus  glitters  to  the  skies, 
Or  where  by  Pheestus  silver  Jardan  runs  ; 
Crete's  hundred  cities  pour  forth  all  her  sons. 
These  march'd,  Idomeneus,  beneath  thy  care, 
And  Merion,  dreadful  as  the  god  of  war. 

Tlepolemus,  the  son  of  Hercules, 
Led  nine  swift  vessels  through  the  foamy  seas  ; 
From  Rhodes,  with  everlasting  sunshine  bright, 
Jalyssus,  Lindus,  and  Carairus  white. 
His  captive  mother  fierce  Alcides  bore 
From  Ephyr's  walls  and  Selle's  winding  shore. 
Where  mighty  towns  in  ruins  spread  the  plain, 
And  saw  their  blooming  warriors  early  slain. 
The  hero,  when  to  manly  years  he  grew, 
Alcides'  uncle,  old  Licymnius,  slew  ; 
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For  this,  constrain'd  to  quit  his  native  place, 
And  shun  the  vengeance  of  the  Herculean  nuoe, 
A  fleet  he  built,  and  with  a  numerous  train 
Of  willing  exiles  wandcr'd  o'er  the  main  ; 
Where,  many  seas  and  many  sufferings  past, 
On  happy  Rhodes  the  chief  arrived  at  la»t : 
Tberu  in  three  tribes  divides  his  native  baud. 
And  rules  them  peaceful  in  a  foreign  land  ; 
Increased  and  prospered  in  their  new  abodes 
By  mighty  Jove,  the  sire  of  men  and  gods  ; 
With  joy  they  saw  the  growing  empire  rise, 
And  showers  of  wealth  desceuding  from  the  skies. 

ThreeshipswithNireus  sought  the  Trojan  shore, 
Nirtus,  whom  Agile  to  Charopiis  bore, 
Nireus,  in  faultless  sliape  and  blooming  grace, 
The  loveliest  youth  of  all  the  Grecian  race  ; 
Pelides  only  matched  his  early  charms  ; 
But  few  his  troops,  and  small  his  strenirth  in 
arms. 

Next  thirty  galle}*s  cleave  tlie  liquid  plain, 
Of  those  Calydiue's  sea-girt  isles  contain  ; 
With  them  the  youth  of  Nisynis  repair, 
Casus  the  strong,  and  Crapathus  the  fair  ; 
Cos,  where  Eurypylus  possessed  the  sway. 
Till  great  Alcides  made  the  realms  obey  ; 
These  Antiphus  and  bold  Phidippus  bring. 
Sprung  from  the  god  by  Thessalus  the  king. 

Now,  Muse,  recount  Pelasgic  Argos*  powers. 
From  Alos,  Alope,  and  Trechin's  towers : 
From  Phthia*s  spacious  vales ;  and  Hella,  blcas'd 
With  female  beauty  far  beyond  the  rest. 
Full  fifty  ships  beneath  Achilles'  care. 
The  Achaians,  Myrmidons,  Hellonians  bear  ; 
Thessalians  all,  though  various  in  their  name  ; 
The  same  their  nation,  and  their  chief  the  same. 
But  now  inglorious,  stretched  along  the  shore, 
They  hear  the  brazen  voice  of  war  no  more  ; 
No  more  the  foe  they  face  in  dire  array  : 
Close  in  bis  fleet  the  angry  leader  lay  ; 
Since  fair  Briscls  from  his  arms  was  torn. 
The  noblest  spoil  from  sack'd  Lyrnessus  borne. 
Then,  when  the  chief  the  Theban  walls  overthrew. 
And  the  bold  sons  of  great  Evenus  slew. 
There  moum'd  Achilles,  plunged  in  depth  of  care. 
But  soon  to  rise  in  slaughter,  blood,  and  war. 

To  these  the  youth  of  Phylace  succeed, 
Itona,  famous  for  her  fleecy  breed, 
And  grassy  Pteleon  deck'd  with  cheerful  greens, 
The  bowers  of  Ceres,  and  the  sylvan  scenes. 
Sweet  Pyrrhasus,  with  blooming  flowerets  crown'd, 
And  ^Dtron's  watery  dens,  and  cavem'd  gi'ound. 
These  own'd,  as  chief,  Protcsilas  the  brave. 
Who  now  lay  silent  in  the  gloomy  grave : 
The  first  who  boldly  tonch'd  the  Trojan  shore. 
And  dyed  a  Phrj'gian  lance  with  Grecian  gore  ; 
There  lies,  far  distant  from  his  native  plain  ; 
Unfinish'd,  his  proud  palaces  remain, 
And  his  sad  consort  beats  her  breast  in  vain. 
His  troops  in  forty  ships  Podarces  led, 
Iphidus  son,  and  brother  to  the  dead  ; 
Nor  he  unworthy  to  command  the  host  ; 
Yet  still  they  moum'd  their  ancient  leader  lost. 

The  men  who  GlaphjTa's  fair  soil  paitake. 
Where  hills  encircle  Bwbe's  lowly  lake. 
Where  Phaere  hears  the  neighbouring  waters  fall, 
Or  proud  I  ulcus  lifts  her  airy  wall, 
In  ten  bUick  ships  embark 'd  for  I  lion's  shore. 
With  bold  Eumelus,  whom  Alcesti^  bore  : 
AH  Pelias'  race  Alcest^  far  outshined, 
The  gnee  and  glory  of  the  beauteous  kind. 


The  troops  MethonA,  or  Thaumacia  yields, 
Olizon's  rocks,  or  Meliboea's  fields. 
With  Philoctetes  sail'd,  whose  matchless  art 
From  the  tough  bow  directs  the  feather'd  dart. 
Seven  were  his  ships  ;  each  vessel  fifty  row, 
Skill'd  in  his  science  of  the  dart  and  bow. 
But  he  lay  raging  on  tlie  Lemnian  ground, 
A  poisonous  hydra  gave  the  burning  wound ; 
There  groan'd  the  chief  in  agonizing  pain. 
Whom  Greece  at  length  shall  wish,norwish  in  vain. 
His  forces  Medon  Ictl  fix)m  Lemnos'  shore, 
OTleus*  son,  whom  beauteous  Rhena  bore. 

The  CEchalian  race,  in  those  high  towers  contained 
Where  once  Eurytus  in  proud  triumph  reign'd. 
Or  where  her  humbler  turrets  Tricca  rears, 
Or  where  Ithomt>,  rough  with  rocks,  appears^ 
In  thirty  sail  the  sparkling  waves  divide. 
Which  rodalirius  and  Machaon  guide. 
To  these  his  skill  their  parent-god  imparts. 
Divine  professors  of  the  healing  arts. 

The  bold  Ormcnian  and  Asterian  bands 
In  foi*ty  barks  Eur^'pylus  commands. 
Where  Titan  hides  his  hoary  head  in  snow, 
And  where  H^-peria's  silver  fountains  flow. 
Thy  troojw,  Argissa,  Pol^'poetes  loads. 
And  Eleon,  shclter'd  by  Olympus'  shades, 
Gyrtone's  warriors  ;  and  where  Orthe  lies. 
And  OleGsson's  chalky  cliffs  arise. 
Sprung  from  Pirithous  of  immortal  race. 
The  fruit  of  fair  Hippodame's  embrace, 
(That  day,  when  hurl'd  from  Pelion's  clondy  head^ 
To  distant  dens  the  shaggy  Centaurs  fled) 
With  Polypoetes  joiu'd  in  equal  sway 
Leonteus  leads,  and  forty  ships  obey. 

In  twenty  sail  the  bold  Perrhaibians  came 
From  Cyphus,  G uncus  was  their  leader's  name. 
With  these  the  Enians  join'd,  and  those  who  freeze 
Where  cold  Dodona  lifts  her  holy  trees  ; 
Or  where  the  pleasing  Titaresius  glides. 
And  into  Peneus  rolls  his  easy  tides  ; 
Yet  o'er  the  silver  surface  pure  they  flow. 
The  sacred  stream  unmix'd  with  streams  below, 
Sacred  and  awful !  from  the  dark  abodes 
Styx  pours  them  forth,  the  dreadful  oath  of  gods! 

Last,  under  Prothous  the  Magnesians  stood, 
(Prothous  the  swift,  of  old  Tenthredon's  blood ;) 
Who  dwell  where  Pelion,crown'd  with  piny  boughs, 
Obscures  the  glade,  and  nods  his  shaggy  brows ; 
Or  where  through  flowery  Tempi  Peneus  stray'd : 
(The  region  stretch 'd  beneath  his  mighty  shade  :) 
In  forty  sable  barks  they  stemm'd  the  main ; 
Such  wei*e  the  chiefs,  and  such  the  Grecian  train 

Say  next,  O  Muse !  of  all  Achaia  breeds. 
Who  bravest  fought,  or  rein'd  the  noblest  steeds! 
Eumelus'  mares  were  foremost  in  the  chase. 
As  eagles  fleet,  and  of  Pheretian  race ; 
Bred  where  Pieria's  fruitful  fountains  flow. 
And  train'd  by  him  w  ho  bears  the  silver  bow. 
Fierce  in  the  fight  their  nostrils  breathed  a  flame. 
Their  height,  their  colour,  and  their  age  the  same; 
O'er  fields  of  death  they  whirl  the  rapid  car. 
And  break  the  ranks,  and  thunder  through  the  war. 

Ajax  in  anns  the  first  renown  acquii'ed, 
While  stern  Achilles  in  his  wrath  retired : 
(His  was  the  strength  that  mortal  might  exceedH, 
And  his  the  unrivalM  I'ace  of  heavenly  steeds:) 
But  Thetis'  son  now  shines  in  arms  no  more; 
His  troops,  neglected  on  the  sandy  shore, 
In  enii)ty  air  their  sportive  javelins  throw. 
Or  wliirl  the  disk,  or  bend  an  idle  bow  : 
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UnfftainM  with  blood  his  covet*d  chariots  stand  ; 
Tho  immortal  coursers  graze  along  the  strand  ; 
But  the  brave  chiefs  the  inglorious  life  deplored, 
And,  wandering  o'er  the  camp,  rc<[aired  their  lord. 

Now,  like  a  deluge,  covering  all  around, 
The  shining  armies  sweep  along  the  ground  ; 
Swift  as  a  Hood  of  fire,  when  storms  arise. 
Floats  the  wide  iield,  and  blazes  to  the  skies. 
Karth  groanM  beneath  them ;  as  when  angry  Jore 
Hurls  down  the  forky  lightning  from  above. 
On  Arimd  when  he  the  thunder  throws, 
And  fires  Typhoeus  with  redoubled  blows. 
Where  Typhon,  prcss'd  beneath  the  burning  load, 
Still  feels  the  fury  of  the  avenging  god. 

But  various  Iris,  Jove's  commands  to  bear, 
peeds  on  the  wings  of  winds  through  liquid  air  ; 
In  Priam's  porch  the  Trojan  chiefs  she  found. 
The  old  consulting,  and  the  youths  around. 
i  Polites'  shaiH),  the  monarch's  son,  she  chose, 
Who  from  JKsetes'  tomb  observed  the  foes. 
High  on  the  mound  ;  from  whence  in  prospect  lay 
The  fields,  the  tents,  the  navy,  and  the  bay. 
In  this  dissembled  form,  she  hastes  to  bring 
The  unwelcome  message  to  the  Phrygian  king 

^  Cease  to  consult,  the  time  for  action  calls  *, 
War,  horrid  war,  approaches  to  your  walls  I 
Assembled  armies  oft  have  1  beheld  ; 
But  ne'er  till  now  such  numbers  charged  a  field  : 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  or  driving  sand. 
The  moving  squadrons  blacken  all  the  strand. 
Thou,  godlike  Hector  !  all  thy  force  employ, 
Assemble  all  the  united  bands  of  Troy  ; 
In  just  array  let  every  leader  call 
The  foreign  troops  :  this  day  demands  them  all.*' 

The  voice  divine  the  mighty  chief  alarms  ; 
The  council  breaks,  the  warriors  rush  to  arms. 
The  gates  unf(»lding  pour  forth  all  their  train. 
Nations  on  nations  fill  the  dusky  plain,     [ground  : 
Men,  steeds,  and  chariots,  shake  the  trembling 
Tho  tumult  thickens,  and  the  skies  resound. 

Amidst  the  plain,  in  sight  of  Ilion,  stands 
A  rising  mount,  the  work  of  human  hands  ; 
(l^his  for  Myrinuc's  tomb  the  immortals  know. 
Though  call'd  Bateia  in  the  world  below  ;) 
Beneath  their  chiefs  in  martial  order  here, 
The  auxiliar  troops  and  Ti*ojan  hosts  ap{>ear. 

The  godlike  Hector,  high  above  the  rest, 
Sluikes  tiis  huge  spear,  and  nods  his  plumy  crest : 
In  throngs  around  his  native  bands  repair. 
And  groves  of  lances  glitter  in  the  air. 

Divine  JEneas  brings  the  Dardan  race, 
Anohises'  son,  by  Venus'  stolen  embrace, 
Bom  in  the  shades  of  Ida's  secret  grove  ; 
(A  mortal  mixing  with  the  queen  of  love  ;) 
Archilochus  and  Acamas  divide 
The  warrior's  toils,  and  combat  by  his  side. 

Who  fair  Zeleia's  wealthy  valley's  till, 
Fast  by  the  foot  of  Ida's  sacred  hill. 
Or  drink,  i^lsepus,  of  thy  sable  flood. 
Were  led  by  Panciarus,  of  royal  blood  ; 
To  whom  his  art  Apollo  deign'd  to  show. 
Graced  with  the  presents  of  his  uhafts-and  bow. 

From  rich  Apiesus  and  Adrestia's  towers, 
High  Teree's  summits,  and  Pityea'a  bowers  ; 
From  these  the  congregated  troops  obey 
Young  Amphius  and  Adrai^tus'  equal  sway  ; 
Old  Merops'  sons  ;  whom,  skill'd  in  fates  to  come, 
The  sire  forewarn'd,  and  prophesied  their  doom  : 
Fate  urged  them  on  !  the  sire  forewarn'd  in  vain. 
They  rush'd  to  war,  and  perisli'd  on  the  plain. 


From  Practius'  stream,  Percote*8  pasture  landji 
And  Sestos  and  Abvdos'  neighbouring  strands, 
From  great  Arisba  s  walls  and  Selle's  coast, 
Asius  Hyrtacides  conducts  his  host : 
High  on  his  car  he  shakes  the  flowing  reins, 
His  fiery  coursers  thunder  o'er  the  plains. 

The  fierce  Pelasgi  next,  in  war  renown'd, 
March  from  Larissa's  ever-fertile  ground  : 
In  equal  arms  their  brother  leaders  shine, 
Hippothous  bold,  and  Pyleus  the  divine. 

Next  Acamas  and  P\'rou8  lead  their  hosts, 
In  dread  array,  from  Thracia's  wintry  coasts ; 
Round    the    bleak    realms    where   HeUespoDUn 

roars, 
And  Boreas  beats  the  hoarse-resounding  shores. 

With  great  Euphemus  the  Ciconians  move, 
Sprung  u-om  Tnezenian  CeCks,  loved  by  Jove. 

Pyrcechmes  the  PuM>nian  troops  attend, 
Skiird  in  tlie  fight  their  crooked  bows  to  bend ; 
From  Axiua'  ample  bed  he  leads  them  on, 
Axius,  that  hives  the  distant  Amydon, 
Axius,  that  swells  with  all  his  neighbouring  rilb. 
And  wide  around  the  floating  r^ion  Alls. 

The  Paphlagouians  Pylscmenes  rules. 
Where  rich  Henetia  breeds  her  savage  moles, 
Where  Er^'thinus'  rising  clifts  are  seen. 
Thy  groves  of  box,  Cjtorus  !  ever  green. 
And  where  iEgyalus  and  Cronma  he, 
And  lofty  Sesamus  invades  the  sky, 
And  where  Partheuius,  roll'd  through  banks  of 

flowers, 
Reflects  her  bordering  palaces  and  bowers. 

Hero  march'd  in  arms  the  Halizonian  band, 
Whom  Odius  and  Epistrophus  command, 
From  those  far  regions  wjfiere  the  sun  refines 
The  ripening  silver  in  Alybean  mines. 

There,  mighty  Chromis  led  the  Mysian  train, 
And  augur  Ennomus,  inspired  in  vain  ; 
For  stern  Achilles  lopp'd  his  sacred  head, 
Roll'd  down  Scamauder  with  the  vulgar  dead. 

Phorc^ng  and  brave  Ascanius  here  unite 
The  Ascanian  Phrygians,  eager  for  the  fight. 

Of  tlioso  who  round  Miuonia's  realms  reside 
Or  whom  the  vales  in  shades  of  Tmolus  hide, 
Mestles  and  Antiphus  the  charge  partake. 
Bom  on  the  banks  of  Gyges'  silent  lake. 
There,  from  the  fields  where  wild  Meeander  floify 
High  Mycald,  and  Latmos'  shady  brows, 
And  proud  Miletus,  came  the  Carian  throngs, 
With    mingled    clamours,    and    with   barbaroos 

tongues. 
Amphimachus  and  Naustes  guide  the  train, 
Naustes  the  bold,  Amphunachus  the  vain, 
Who  trick'd  with  gold,  and  glittering  on  his  car, 
Rode  like  a  woman  to  the  field  of  war. 
Fool  that  he  was  !  by  fierce  Achilles  slain. 
The  river  swept  him  to  the  briny  main  : 
There  whelm'd  with  waves  the  gaudy  warrior  liei^ 
The  valiant  victor  seized  the  golden  prize. 

The  forces  last  in  fair  array  succeed. 
Which  blameless  Glaucus  and  Sarpedon  lead ; 
The  warlike  bands  that  distant  Lycia  yields. 
Where  gulfy  Xauthus  foams  along  the  fields. 
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ARGUMENT. 

B  DUEL  or  M RNKUIUS  AKD  PARIS. 

I  being  ready  to  engage,  a  single  combat  fa 
wtween  McnelaQs  and  Paris  (by  the  interven- 
ir)  for  the  determination  of  tlie  war.  Iris  is 
lelena  to  behold  the  fight.  She  Ivmin  her  to 
froy,  where  Priam  sat  with  his  counsellors 
Grecian  lenders  on  the  plain  below,  to  whom 
n  account  of  the  chief  of  them.  The  kings  on 
ke  the  solemn  oath  for  the  conditions  of  the 
t  duel  ensues ;  wherein  Paris  being  overcome, 
1  away  in  a  cloud  by  Venus,  and  transported 
aent.  She  then  calls  Helen  from  the  walls, 
le  lovers  together.  Agamemnon,  on  the  part 
ins,  demands  the  restoration  of  Helen,  and 
nee  of  the  articles. 

ind-twentieth  day  still  continues  throughout 
he  scene  is  sometimes  in  the  fields  before  Troy, 
ss  in  Troy  Itself. 


eir  leader's  care  each  martial  band 
ranks,  and  stretches  o*er  the  land. 
a  the  Trojans,  rushing  from  afar, 
leir  motions,  and  provoke  the  war  : 
clement  winters  vex  the  plain 
ing  frosts,  or  thick-descending  rain, 
seas  the  cranes  embodied  fly, 
,  and  order,  through  the  midway  sky  ; 
lations  wounds  and  death  they  bring, 
(  war  descends  upon  the  wing, 
breathing  rage,  resolved  and  skill'd 
aids  to  fix  a  doubtful  field, 
h  the  Greeks  :  the  rapid  dust  around 
arises  from  the  laboured  ground, 
his  flaggy  wings  when  Notus  sheds 
vapours  round  the  mountain  heads, 
ig  mists  the  dusky  fields  invade, 
more  grateful  than  the  midnight  shnde ; 
"ce  the  swains  their  feeding  flocks  sur\'ey, 
onfused  amidst  the  thicken 'd  day  : 
a  gathering  dust,  the  Grecian  train, 
cloud,  swept  on,  and  hid  the  plain, 
nt  to  front  the  hostile  armies  stand, 
ght,  and  only  wait  command  ; 
!he  van,  before  the  sons  of  fame 
>y  sent  forth,  the  beauteous  Paris  came : 
god  !  the  panther's  speckled  hide 
r  his  armour  with  an  easy  pride  ; 
1  bow  across  his  shoulders  flung, 
beside  him  negligently  hung  ; 
m1  spears  he  shook  with  gallant  grace, 
the  bravest  of  the  Grecian  race, 
with  glorious  air  and  proud  disdain, 
staik'd,  the  foremost  on  the  plain, 
tlafto,  loved  of  Mars,  espies, 
t  elated,  and  with  joyful  eyes  : 
ion,  if  the  branching  deer, 
in  goat,  his  bulky  prize,  appear  ; 
leizes  and  devoui*s  the  slain, 
bold  youths  and  baying  dogs  in  vain, 
of  vengeance,  with  a  furious  bound, 
^  arms  he  leaps  upon  the  ground 
ligh  chariot :  him,  approaching  near, 
iouB  champion  views  with  marks  of  fear ; 
a  conscious  sense,  retires  behind, 
the  fate  he  well  deserved  to  find. 
jme  shepherd,  from  the  rustling  trees 
to  view,  a  scaly  serpent  sees. 


Trembling  and  pale,  he  starts  with  wild  affright. 
And  all  confused  precipitates  his  flight : 
So  from  the  king  the  shining  warrior  flies, 
And  plunged  amid  the  thickest  Trojans  lies. 
As  godlike  Hector  sees  the  prince  retreat. 
He  thus  upbraids  him  with  a  generous  heat : 
**  Unhappy  Paris  !  but  to  women  brave  ! 
So  fairly  form'd,  and  only  to  deceive  ! 
Oh,  hadst  thou  died  when  first  thou  saw'st  the  light, 
Or  died  at  least  before  thy  nuptial  rite  I 
A  better  fate  than  vainly  thus  to  boast. 
And  fly,  the  scandal  of  thy  Trojan  host. 
Gods  !  how  the  scornful  Greeks  exult  to  see 
Their  fears  of  danger  undeceived  in  thee  1 
Thy  figure  promised  with  a  martial  air. 
But  ill  thy  soul  supplies  a  form  so  fair. 
In  former  days,  in  all  thy  gallant  pride. 
When  thy  tall  ships  triumphant  st«mm'd  the  tide^ 
When  Greece  beheld  thy  painted  canvas  flow. 
And  crowds  stood  wondering  at  the  passing  show 
Say,  was  it  thus,  with  such  a  baflled  mien. 
You  met  the  approaches  of  the  Spartan  queen, 
Thus  from  her  realm  convey'd  the  beauteous  prize, 
And  both  her  warlike  lords  outshined  in  Helen's 

eyes! 
This  deed,  thy  foes'  delight,  thy  own  disgrace. 
Thy  father's  grief,  and  ruin  of  thy  race  ; 
This  deed  reads  thee  to  the  proffer'd  fight ; 
Or  hast  thou  injured  whom  thou  dar'st  not  right  t 
Soon  to  thy  cost  the  field  would  make  thee  know 
Thou  keep'st  the  consort  of  a  braver  foe. 
Thy  graceful  form  instilling  soft  desire, 
Thy  curling  tresses,  and  thy  silver  lyre. 
Beauty  and  youth  ;  in  vain  to  these  you  tmst, 
When  youth  and  beauty  shall  be  laid  in  dust : 
Troy  yet  may  wake,  and  one  avenging  blow 
Crush  the  dire  author  of  his  country's  woe." 

His  silence  here,  with  blushes,  Paris  breaks : 
"  'Tis  just,  my  brother,  what  your  anger  speaks : 
But  who  like  thee  can  boast  a  soul  sedate. 
So  firmly  proof  to  all  the  shocks  of  fate  ! 
Thy  force,  like  steel,  a  temper'd  hardness  shows, 
Still  edged  to  wound,  and  still  untired  with  blows, 
Like  steel,  uplifted  by  some  strenuous  swain. 
With  falling  woods  to  strew  the  wasted  plain. 
Thy  gifts  I  praise  ;  nor  thou  despise  the  charms 
With  which  a  lover  golden  Venus  arms  ; 
Soft  moving  speech,  and  pleasing  outward  show. 
No  wish  can  gain  them,  but  the  gods  bestow. 
Yet,    wouldst  thou   have  the  proffer'd   combat 

stand. 
The  Greeks  and  Trojans  seat  on  either  hand  ; 
Then  let  a  mid-way  space  our  hosts  divide. 
And,  on  that  stage  of  war,  the  cause  be  tried : 
By  Paris  there  the  Spartan  king  be  fought. 
For  beauteous  Helen  and  the  wealth  she  brought ; 
And  who  his  rival  can  in  arms  subdue. 
His  be  the  fair,  and  his  the  treasure  too. 
Thus  with  a  ksting  league  your  toils  may  cease. 
And  Troy  possess  her  fertile  fields  in  peace  ; 
Thus  may  the  Greeks  review  their  native  shore. 
Much  famed  far  generous  steeds,  for  beauty  more." 
He  said.    The  challenge  Hector  heard  with  joy. 
Then  with  his  spear  restrain'd  the  youth  of  Troy, 
Held  by  the  midst,  athwart ;  and  near  the  foe 
Advanced  with  steps  majestically  slow : 
While  round  his  dauntless  head  the  Grecians  ponr 
Their  stones  and  arrows  in  a  mingled  shower. 

Then  thus  the  monarch,  great  Atrides,  cried  t 
** Forbear,  ye  warriors!  lay  the  darts  aside : 
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A  fMurley  Hector  asks,  a  mefeage  bears  ; 
We  know  him  by  the  various  plume  he  wears." 
Awed  by  his  high  command  the  Greeks  attend. 
The  tumult  silence,  and  the  fight  suspend. 

While  from  the  centre  Hector  rolls  his  eyes 
On  either  host,  and  thus  to  both  applies  : 
*Hear,  all  ye  Trojan,  ail  ye  Grecian  bands  I 
What  Paris,  author  of  the  war,  demands. 
Your  shining  swords  within  the  sheath  restrain. 
And  piteh  your  lances  in  the  yielding  plain. 
Here  in  the  midst,  in  either  army's  sight. 
He  dares  the  Spartan  king  to  single  fight ; 
And  wills  that  Helen  and  the  ravish'd  spoil, 
That  caused  the  contest,  shall  reward  the  toil. 
Let  these  the  brave  triumphant  victor  grace, 
And  differing  nations  part  in  leagues  of  peace." 

He  spoke  :  in  still  suspense  on  either  side 
Each  army  stood  :  the  Spartan  chief  replied  : 

**  Me  too,  ye  warriors,  hear,  whose  fatal  right 
A  world  engages  in  the  toils  of  fight. 
To  me  the  labour  of  the  field  resign  ; 
Me  Paris  injured  ;  all  the  war  be  mine. 
Fall  he  that  must,  beneath  his  rival's  arms  ; 
And  live  the  rest,  secure  of  future  harms. 
Two  lambs,  devoted  by  your  country's  rite, 
To  earth  a  sable,  to  the  sun  a  white, 
Prepare,  ye  Trojans  !  while  a  third  we  bring 
Select  to  Jove,  ttie  inviolable  king. 
Let  reverend  Priam  in  the  truce  engage, 
And  add  the  sanction  of  considerate  age  ; 
His  sons  are  faithless,  headlong  in  debate. 
And  youth  itself  an  empty  wavering  state  ; 
CkK)l  age  advances,  venerably  wise, 
Turns  on  all  hands  its  deep-discerning  eyes  ; 
Sees  what  befel,  and  what  may  yet  befal. 
Concludes  from  both,  and  best  provides  for  all." 

The  nations  hear  witli  rising  hopes  possess'd, 
And  peaceful  prospects  dawn  m  every  breast. 
Within  the  lines  they  drew  their  steeds  around. 
And  from  their  chariots  issued  on  the  ground  : 
Next,  all  unbuckling  the  rich  mail  they  wore. 
Laid  their  bright  arms  along  the  sable  shore. 
On  either  side  the  meeting  hosts  are  seen 
With  lances  fixM,  and  close  the  space  between. 
Two  heralds  now,  dispateh'd  to  Troy,  invite 
The  Phrygian  monarch  to  the  peaceful  rite  ; 
Talthybius  hastens  to  the  fleet,  to  bring 
The  lamb  for  Jove,  the  inviolable  king. 

Meantime,  to  l)eauteou8  Helen,  from  the  skies 
The  various  goddess  of  the  rainbow  flies  : 
(Like  fair  Laodice  in  form  and  face. 
The  loveliest  nymph  of  Priam's  royal  race :) 
Her  in  the  palace,  at  her  loom  she  found  ; 
The  golden  web  her  own  sad  story  crown'd. 
The  Trojan  wars  she  weaved  (herself  the  prize) 
And  the  dire  triumphs  of  her  fatal  eyes. 
To  whom  the  goddess  of  the  painted  bow  ; 
'*  Approach,  and  view  the  wondorous  scene  below! 
Each  hardy  Greek,  and  valiant  Trojan  knight, 
So  dreadful  late,  and  furious  for  the  fight, 
Now  rest  their  spears,  or  lean  upon  their  shields ; 
Ceased  is  the  war,  and  silent  all  the  fields. 
Paris  alone  and  Sparta's  king  advanfe, 
In  single  fight  to  toss  the  beamy  lance  ; 
Each  met  in  arms,  the  fate  of  combat  tries. 
Thy  love  the  motive,  and  thy  charms  the  prize." 

Th'iH  saifl,  the  tnany-colouv'd  maid  inspires 
Her  huhhand'H  love,  iind  wakeKlicr  former  fires  ; 
Wf.T  country,  parents,  all  that  once  were  dear. 
Hush  to  her  thought,  and  force  a  tender  tear. 


O'er  her  fair  face  a  snowy  veil  she  threw. 
And,  softly  sighing,  from  the  loom  withdrew. 
Her  handmaids,  Clymend  and  iEthra,  wait 
Her  silent  footsteps  to  the  Scsean  gate. 

There  sat  the  seniors  of  the  Tr«)ian  race : 
(Old  Priam's  chiefs,  and  most  in  Priam's  gnuse,) 
The  king  the  first ;  Thymoates  at  his  side  ; 
Lampus  and  Clytius,  long  in  council  tried  ; 
Pantnus,  and  Hicetaon,  once  the  strong ; 
And  next,  the  wisest  of  the  reverend  uron^ 
Antenor  grave,  and  sage  Ucalegon, 
Lean'd  on  the  walls  and  bask'd  before  the  son : 
Chiefs,  who  no  more  in  bloody  fights  engage, 
But  wise  through  time,  and  narrative  with  age, 
In  summer  days,  like  grasshoppers  rejoice, 
A  bloodless  race,  that  send  a  feeble  voice.  [towCT, 
These,  when  the  Spartan  queen  approach'd  the 
In  secret  own'd  resistless  b^uty's  power  : 
They  cried,  **  No  wonder  such  celestial  charms 
For  nine  long  years  have  set  the  world  in  arms ; 
What  winning  graces  !  what  majestic  mien ! 
She  moves  a  goddess,  and  she  looks  a  queen  I 
Yet  hence,  O  Heaven,  convey  that  fatal  £aoe, 
And  from  destruction  save  the  Trojan  race.*' 

The  good  old  Priam  welcomed  her,  and  cried, 
^  Approach,  my  child,  and  grace  thy  lather's  side. 
See  on  the  plain  thy  Grecian  spouse  appears, 
The  friends  and  kindred  of  thy  former  years. 
No  crime  of  thine  our  present  sufferings  draws, 
Not  thou,  but  Heaven's  disposing  will,  the  cause ; 
Tlie  gods  these  armies  and  this  torce  employ, 
The  hostile  gods  conspire  the  fate  of  Troy. 
But  lift  thy  eyes,  and  say,  what  Greek  is  he 
(Far  as  from  hence  these  aged  orbs  can  see) 
Around  whose  brow  such  martial  graces  shine, 
So  tall,  so  awful,  and  ahncwt  divine  t 
Though  some  of  larger  stature  tread  the  green, 
None  mateh  his  grandeur  and  exalted  mien  : 
He  seems  a  monarch,  and  his  country's  pride." 
Thus  ceased  the  king,  and  thus  the  fair  replied : 

<<  Before  thy  presence,  father,  I  appear. 
With  conscious  shame  and  reverential  fear. 
Ah  I  had  I  died,  ere  to  these  walls  I  fled. 
False  to  my  country',  and  my  nuptial  bed  ; 
My  brothers,  friends,  and  daughter  left  behind, 
False  to  them  all,  to  Paris  only  kind  ! 
For  this  I  mourn,  till  grief  or  dire  disease 
Shall  waste  the  form  whose  crime  it  was  to  plesie  1 
The  king  of  kings,  Atrides,  you  survey. 
Great  in  the  war,  and  great  in  arts  of  sway : 
My  brother  once,  before  my  days  of  shame  ! 
And  oh  I  that  still  he  bore  a  brother's  name  !" 

With  wonder  Priam  view'd  the  godlike  man, 
Extoll'd  the  happy  prince,  and  tlius  began : 
"  0  bless'd  Atrides  !  bom  to  prosperous  fate. 
Successful  monarch  of  a  mighty  state  I 
How  vast  thy  empire  1  Of  yon  matchless  train 
What  numbers  lost,  what  numbers  yet  remain ! 
In  Phrygia  once  were  gallant  armies  known, 
In  ancient  time,  when  Otreus  flll'd  the  throne. 
When  godlike  Mygdon  led  their  troops  of  horse, 
And  I,  to  join  them,  raised  the  Trojan  force : 
Against  the  manlike  Amazons  we  stood. 
And  Sangar's  stream  ran  purple  with  their  blood. 
But  far  inferior  those,  in  martial  grace 
And  strength  of  numbers,  to  this  Grecian  race.** 

This  said,  once  more  he  view'd  the  warrior  tiiun ; 
"  What's  he.  whose  arms  lie  scattcr'd  on  the  plain  t 
Broad  is  his  breast,  his  shoulders  larger  spread, 
Though  great  Atrides  overtops  his  head. 
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»t  appear  his  care  and  conduct  small ; 
rank  to  rank  he  moves,  and  orders  all. 
litely  ram  thus  measures  o'er  the  ground, 
aaster  of  the  flock,  surveys  them  round." 
Q  Helen  thus  ;  **  Whom  your  discerning  eyes 
tingled  out,  is  Ithacus  the  wise  ; 
?en  island  hoasts  his  glorious  birth  ; 
me  for  wisdom  fills  the  spacious  earth.** 
snor  took  the  word,  and  thus  began  : 
^If,  O  king!  have  seen  that  wondrous  man; 
,  trusting  Jove  and  hospitable  laws, 
)y  he  came,  to  plead  the  Grecian  cause  ; 
Menelaiis  urged  the  same  request ;) 
use  was  honoured  with  each  royal  guest : 
r  their  persons,  and  admired  their  parts, 
>rave  in  arms,  and  both  approved  in  arts, 
the  Spartan  most  engaged  our  view  ; 
«  seated,  greater  reverence  drew. 
Atreus'  son  harangued  the  listening  train, 
"as  his  sense,  and  his  expression  plain, 
>rds  succinct,  yet  full,  without  a  fault ; 
>ke  no  more  than  just  the  thing  he  ought, 
hen  Ulysses  rose,  m  thought  profound, 
odest  eyes  he  fix'd  upon  tne  ground  ; 
i  unskilled  or  dumb,  he  seem  d  to  stand, 
isedhis  head, nor  stretch'd  his  sceptred  hand ; 
rhen  he  speaks,  what  elocution  flows  I 
I  the  fleeces  of  descending  snows, 
>piou8  accents  fall,  with  easy  art ; 
ig  they  fiUI,  and  sink  into  the  heart  1 
ering  we  hear,  and  fix'd  in  deep  surprise, 
krs  refute  the  censure  of  our  eyes." 
king  then  ask'd  (as  yet  the  camp  he  view'd) 
it  chief  is  that,  with  giant  strength  endued, 
3  brawny  shoulders,  and  whose  swelling  chest, 
>fty  statnre,  far  exceed  the  rest ! 
i  the  great,  (the  beauteous  queen  replied,) 
flf  a  host :  the  Grecian  strength  and  pride, 
bold  Idomeneus  superior  towers 
yon  circle  of  his  Cretan  powers, 
as  a  god  !  I  saw  him  once  before, 
MenelaQs  on  the  Spartan  shore. 
»t  I  know,  and  could  in  order  name  ; 
liant  chiefs,  and  men  of  mighty  fame. 
vo  are  wanting  of  the  numerous  train, 
1  long  my  eyes  have  sought,  but  sought  in 
ain: 

*  and  Pollux,  first  in  martial  force, 
old  on  foot,  and  one  renown 'd  for  horse. 
t)ther8  these  ;  the  same  our  native  shore, 
ouse  contain'd  us,  as  one  mother  bore, 
ps  the  chiefs,  from  warlike  toils  at  ease, 
istant  Troy  refused  to  sail  the  seas  ; 
ps  their  swords  some  nobler  quarrel  draws, 
led  to  combat  in  their  sister's  cause." 
(poke  the  fair,  nor  knew  her  brothers'  doom, 
t  in  the  cold  embraces  of  the  tomb  ; 
I'd  with  honours  in  their  native  shore, 
they  slept,  and  heard  of  wars  no  more, 
intime  the  heralds,  through  the  crowded  town 
the  rich  wine  and  destined  victims  down. 
'  arms  the  golden  goblets  press'd, 
iius  the  venerable  king  addressed: 
e,  O  father  of  the  Trojan  state  1 
ations  call,  thy  joyful  people  wait 
kl  the  truce,  and  end  the  dire  debate, 
thy  son,  and  Sparta's  king  advance, 
asured  lists  to  tORS  the  weighty  lance  ; 
'ho  his  rival  shall  in  arms  subdue, 
)  the  dame,  and  his  the  treasure  too. 


Thus  with  a  lasting  league  our  toils  may  ceaae^ 
And  Troy  possess  her  fertile  fields  in  peace  ; 
So  shall  the  Greeks  reWew  their  native  shore. 
Much  famed  for  generous  steeds,  for  beauty  more.'' 

With  grief  he  heard,  and  bade  the  chiefs  prepare 
To  join  his  milk-white  coursers  to  the  car : 
He  mounts  the  seat,  Antenor  at  his  side  ; 
The  gentle  steeds  through  Sctea's  gates  they  guide : 
Next  from  the  car  descending  on  the  plain. 
Amid  the  Grecian  host  and  Trojan  train. 
Slow  they  proceed  :  the  sage  Ulysses  then 
Arose,  and  with  him  rose  the  king  of  men. 
On  either  side  a  sacred  herald  stands. 
The  wine  they  mix,  and  on  each  monarch's  hands 
Pour  the  full  urn  ;  then  draws  the  Grecian  lord 
His  cutlass  sheath'd  beside  his  ponderous  sword ; 
From  the  sign'd  victims  crops  the  curling  hair ; 
The  heralds  part  it,  and  the  princes  share  ; 
Then  loudly  thus  before  the  attentive  bands 
He  calls  the  gods,  and  spreads  his  lifted  hands : 

*'  0  first  and  greatest  power  !  whom  all  obey. 
Who  high  on  Ida's  holy  mountain  sway. 
Eternal  Jove  !  and  you  bright  orb  that  roll 
From  east  to  west,  and  view  from  pole  to  pole  ! 
Thou  mother  Earth  !  and  all  ye  living  floods  ! 
Infernal  furies,  and  Tartarean  gods, 
Who  rule  the  dead,  and  horrid  woes  prepare 
For  perjured  kings,  and  all  who  falsely  swear  I 
Hear,  and  be  witness.     If,  by  Paris  slain. 
Great  MenelaQs  press  the  fatal  pl&in  ; 
The  dame  and  treasures  let  the  Trojan  keep, 
And  Greece  returning  plough  the  watery  deep. 
If  by  mv  brother's  buice  the  Trojan  bleed. 
Be  his  the  wealth  and  beauteous  dame  deoeed : 
The  appointed  fine  let  Ilion  justly  pay. 
And  every  age  record  the  signal  day. 
This  if  the  Phrygians  shall  refuse  to  yield. 
Arms  must  revenge,  and  Mars  decide  the  field." 

With  that  the  chief  the  tender  victims  slew. 
And  in  the  dust  their  bleeding  bodies  threw  ; 
The  vital  spirit  'issued  at  the  wound. 
And  left  the  members  quivering  on  the  ground. 
From  the  same  urn  they  drink  the  mingled  wine, 
And  add  libations  to  the  powers  divine. 
While  thus  their  prayers  united  mount  the  sl^  ; 
«  Hear,  mighty  Jove  !  and  hear,  ye  gods  on  high  ! 
And  may  their  blood,  who  first  the  league  confound, 
Shed  like  this  wine,  distain  the  thirsty  ground  ; 
May  all  their  consorts  serve  promiscuous  lust. 
And  all  their  race  be  scattered  as  the  dust  I" 
Thus  either  host  their  imprecations  join'd. 
Which  Jove  refused,  and  mingled  with  the  wind. 

The  rites  now  finish'd,  reverend  Priam  rose, 
And  thus  express'd  a  heart  o'ercharged  with  woes  : 
'*  Ye  Greeks  and  Trojans,  let  the  chiefs  engage, 
But  spare  the  weakness  of  my  feeble  age  : 
In  yonder  walls  that  object  let  me  shun, 
Nor  view  the  danger  of  so  dear  a  son.  [f<^l) 

Whose  arms  shall  conquer,  and  what  prince  shall 
Heaven  only  knows ;  for  heaven  disposes  all." 

This  said,  the  hoary  king  no  longer  sta/d. 
But  on  his  cacthe  slaughter'd  victims  laid  : 
Then  seized  tlie  reins  his  gentle  steeds  to  guide. 
And  drove  to  Troy,  Antenor  at  his  side. 

Bold  Hector  and  Ulysses  now  dispose 
The  lists  of  combat,  and  the  ground  inclose : 
Next  to  decide,  by  sacred  lots  prepare. 
Who  first  shall  launch  his  pointed  spear  in  air. 
The  people  pray  with  elevated  hands, 
And  words  like  Uiese  are  heard  through  all  the  bands 
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^  Immortal  Jove,  high  Hearen's  superior  lord. 
On  lofty  Ida's  holy  mount  adored  ! 
Whoe'er  involved  us  in  this  dire  debate, 
O  give  that  author  of  the  war  to  fate 
And  shades  eternal !  let  division  cease, 
And  joyful  nations  join  in  leagues  of  peace." 

With  eyes  averted  Hector  hastes  to  turn 
The  lots  of  fight,  and  shakes  the  brazen  urn. 
Then,  Paris,  thine  leapM  forth  ;  by  fatal  chance 
Ordain'd  the  first  to  whirl  the  weighty  lance. 
Both  armies  sat  the  combat  to  survey, 
Beside  each  chief  his  azure  armour  lay, 
And  round  the  lists  the  generous  coursers  neigh. 
The  beauteous  warrior  now  array's  for  fight. 
In  gilded  arms  magnificently  brisht : 
The  purple  cuishes  clasp  his  thighs  around, 
Witli  flowers  adom'd,  with  silver  buckles  bound : 
Lycaon's  corslet  his  fair  body  dressM, 
Braced  in,  and  fitted  to  his  softer  breast ; 
A  radiant  baldric,  o'er  his  shoulder  tied, 
Sustained  the  sword  that  glitter'd  at  his  side : 
His  youthful  face  a  polish'd  helm  o*erspread ; 
The  waving  horse-hair  nodded  on  his  head  ; 
His  figured  shield,  a  shining  orb,  he  takes, 
And  in  his  hand  a  pointed  javelin  shakes. 
With  equal  speed,  and  fired  by  equal  ctuirms, 
The  Spartan  hero  slicaths  his  limbs  in  arms. 

Now  round  the  lists  the  admiring  armi(»  stand. 
With  javelins  fix'd,  the  Greek  and  Trojan  band* 
Amidst  the  dreadful  vale,  the  chiefs  advance. 
All  pale  with  rage,  and   shake  the  tlireatening 

lance. 
The  Trojan  first  his  shining  javelin  threw ; 
Full  on  Atrides*  ringing  shield  it  flew, 
Nor  pierced  the  bi'azen  orb,  but  with  a  bound 
Leap  d  from  the  buckler,  blunted,  on  the  ground. 
Atrides  then  his  mass}'  lance  prepares. 
In  act  to  throw,  but  first  prefers  his  prayers : 

^  Give  me,  great  Jove !  to  punish  lawless  lust. 
And  lay  the  Trojan  gasping  in  the  dust: 
Destroy  the  aggressor,  aid  my  righteous  cause, 
Avenge  the  breach  of  hospitable  laws  1 
Let  this  example  future  times  reclaim. 
And  guard  from  wrong  fair  friendship's  holy  name." 
He  said,  and  poised  in  air  the  javelin  sent. 
Through  Paris'  shield  the  forceful  weapon  went. 
His  corslet  pierces,  and  his  garment  i*ends, 
And  glancing  downward,  near  his  flank  descends. 
The  wary  Trojan,  bending  from  the  blow. 
Eludes  the  death,  and  disappoints  his  foe  : 
But  fierce  Atrides  waved  his  swoi*d,  and  strook 
Full  on  his  castjuc  ;  the  crested  helmet  shook ; 
The  brittle  steel,  unfaithful  to  his  hand, 
Broke  short ;  the  fragments  glitter'd  on  the  sand* 
The  raging  warrior  to  the  spacious  skies 
Raised  his  upbraiding  voice,  and  angry  eyes : 
**  Then  is  it  vain  in  Jove  himself  to  trust  < 
And  is  it  thus  the  gods  assist  the  just? 
When  crimes  provoke  us.  Heaven  success  denies ; 
The  dart  falls  harmless,  and  the  falchion  flies." 
Furious  he  said,  and  toward  the  Grecian  crew 
(Seized  by  the  crest)  the  unhappy  warrior  drew  ; 
Struggling  he  follow'd,  while  the  embroider'd  thong 
That  tied  his  helmet,  drag};'d  the  chief  along. 
Then  had  his  ruin  crown'd  Atrides*  joy. 
But  Venus  trembled  for  the  prince  of  Troy : 
Unseen  slie  came,  and  burst  the  golden  band ; 
And  left  an  empty  helmet  in  his  hand. 
The  casque,  enraged,  amidst  the  Greeks  he  threw ; 
The  Groekfl  with  smilps  the  polish'd  trophy  view. 


Then,  as  once  more  he  lifts  the  deadly  dart. 
In  thirst  of  vengeance,  at  his  rival's  heart ; 
The  queen  of  love  her  favour'd  champion  shrouil 
(For  gods  can  all  things)  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 
Raised  from  the  field  Uie  panting  youth  ahe  fed, 
And  gently  laid  him  on  the  bridal  bed. 
With  pleasing  sweets  his  fainting  sense  renews, 
And  all  the  dome  perfumes  w^ith  heavenly  dews. 

Meantime  the  brightest  of  the  fenude  kind. 
The  matchless  Helen,  o'er  the  walls  reclined ; 
To  her,  beset  with  Trojan  beauties,  came. 
In  borrow'd  form,  the  laughter-loving  dame. 
(She  seem'd  an  ancient  maid,  well-ekiU'd  to  coll 
The  snowy  fleece,  and  wind  the  twisted  wooL) 
The  goddess  softly  shook  her  silken  vest. 
That  shed  perfumes,  and  whispering  thus  addresi'd: 

*'  Haste,  happy  nymph !  for  thee  thy  Paris  ealby 
Safe  from  the  flght,  in  yonder  lofty  walls. 
Fair  as  a  god !  with  odours  round  him  spread 
He  lies,  and  waits  thee  on  the  well-known  bed ; 
Not  like  a  warrior  parted  from  the  foe, 
But  some  gay  dancer  in  the  public  show." 

She  spoke,  and  Helen's  secret  soul  was  moved; 
She  scom'd  the  champion,  but  the  man  she  lovea. 
Fair  Venus'  neck,  her  eyes  that  sparkled  fire, 
And  breast,  reveal'd  the  queen  of  soft  desire. 
Struck  with  her  presence,  straight  the  lively  red 
Forsook  her  cheek ;  and,  trembling,  thus  she  aud* 
**  Then  is  it  still  thy  pleasure  to  deceive ! 
And  woman's  fndlty  always  to  believe  t 
Say,  to  new  nations  must  I  cross  the  main. 
Or  carry  wars  to  some  soft  Asian  plain ! 
For  whom  must  Helen  break  her  second  vow  t 
What  other  Paris  is  thy  darling  now ! 
Left  to  Atrides,  (victor  in  the  strife,} 
An  odious  conquest  and  a  captive  wue, 
Hence  let  me  sail :  and  if  thy  Paris  henr 
My  absence  ill,  let  Venus  eaae  his  care. 
A  handmaid  goddess  at  his  side  to  wait. 
Renounce  the  glories  of  thy  heavenly  state. 
Be  fix'd  for  ever  to  the  Trojan  shore. 
His  spouse,  or  slave ;  and  mount  the  skies  no  more 
For  me,  to  lawless  love  no  longer  led, 
I  scorn  the  coward,  and  detest  his  bed ; 
Else  should  1  merit  everlasting  shame. 
And  keen  reproach,  from  every  Phrygian  dame: 
III  suits  it  now  the  joj-s  of  love  to  know. 
Too  deep  my  anguish,  and  too  wild  my  woe." 

Then  thus  incensed,  the  Paphian  queen  replies 
"  Obey  the  power  from  whom  thy  glories  rise : 
Should  Venus  leave  thee,  every  charm  must  fly, 
Fade  from  thy  cheek,  and  languish  in  thy  eye. 
Cease  to  provoke  me,  lest  I  make  thee  more 
The  world's  aversion,  than  their  love  before ; 
Now  the  bright  prize  for  which  mankind  engage* 
Then,  the  sad  victim  of  the  public  rage." 

At  this,  the  fairest  of  her  sex  obey*d. 
And  veil'd  her  blushes  in  a  silken  shade ; 
Unseen,  and  silent,  from  the  train  she  mores, 
Led  by  the  goddess  of  the  Smiles  and  Loves. 
Arrived,  and  entcr'd  at  the  palace  gate. 
The  maids  officious  round  their  mistress  wait ; 
Then,  all  dispersing,  various  tasks  attend ; 
The  queen  and  goddess  to  the  prince  ascend. 
Full  in  her  Paris'  sight,  the  queen  of  love 
Had  placed  the  beauteous  progeny  of  Jove ; 
Whei'e,  as  he  viewed  her  charms,  she  tum'd  awt} 
Her  glowing  eyes,  and  thus  began  to  say : 

"  Is  this  the  chief,  who  lost  to  sense  of  shamt 
Late  fled  the  field,  and  yet  survives  his  hsant  I 
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ist  thou  died  beneath  the  righteous  sword 
at  brare  man  whom  once  I  call'd  my  lord  I 
xMster  Paris  oft  desired  the  day 
Sparta's  king  to  meet  in  single  fray : 
)w,  once  more  thy  rival's  rage  excite, 
>ke  Atrides,  and  renew  the  nght : 
lelen  bids  ihee  stay,  lest  thou  unskilled 
Id'st  fall  an  easy  conquest  on  the  field." 
e  prince  replies :  **  Ah  cease,  divinely  fair. 
Ad  reproaches  to  the  wounds  I  bear  ; 
day  the  foe  prevail'd  by  Pallas'  power : 
et  may  vanquish  in  a  happier  hour : 
i  wuit  not  gods  to  favour  us  above ; 
et  the  business  of  our  life  be  love : 
)  softer  moments  let  delights  employ, 
lund  embraces  snatch  the  hasty  joy. 
bus  I  loved  thee,  when  from  Sparta's  sliore 
>rced,  my  willing  heavenly  prize  I  bore, 
1  first  entranced  in  Cranae's  isle  I  lay, 
I  with  thy  soul,  and  all  dissolved  away ! " 
having  spoke,  the  enamour'd  Phrygian  boy 
'd  to  the  bed,  impatient  for  the  joy. 
Helen  follow*d  slow  with  bashful  charms, 
:lasp'd  the  blooming  hero  in  her  arms, 
lile  these  to  love's  delicious  rapture  yield, 
tern  Atrides  rages  round  the  field : 
ne  fell  lion  whom  the  woods  obey, 
I  through  the  desert,  and  demands  his  prey, 
he  seeks,  impatient  to  destroy, 
eeks  in  vain  along  the  troops  of  Troy ; 
those  had  yielded  to  a  foe  so  brave 
ecreant  warrior,  hateful  as  the  grave, 
speaking  thus,  Uie  king  of  kings  arose, 
Frojans,  Dardians,  all  our  generous  foes  ! 

and  attest  I  from  Heaven  with  conquest 

crown'd, 
rother's  arms  the  just  success  have  found : 
erefore  now  the  Spartan  wealth  restored, 
rgive  Helen  own  her  lawful  lord  ; 
ppointed  fine  let  I  lion  justly  pay, 
ge  to  age  record  this  signal  day." 
ceased  ;  his  army's  loud  applauses  rise, 
lie  long  shout  runs  echoing  through  the  skiea. 
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ARGUMENT. 

BBBACB  OW  TBB  TRUCK,  AND  THB  mtOT  BATTLS. 

fods  driiberate  In  council  concerning  th«  Trojan 
bey  airree  upon  the  continuation  of  it,  and  Jupiter 
bwn  Minerva  to  break  the  truce.  She  permia^s 
118  to  aim  an  arrow  at  MenelaOs,  who  Is  wounded, 
■ed  by  MachaAn.  In  the  mean  time  some  of  the 
troope  attack  the  Greeks.  Agamemnon  is  distin- 
l  in  all  the  parts  of  a  good  general ;  he  reviews 
ops,  and  exhorts  the  leaders,  some  by  praises  and 
by  reproofs.  Nestor  is  particularly  celebrated  for 
itary  discipline.  The  battle  Joins,  and  great  num- 
»  alain  on  both  sides. 

■nme  day  continues  through  this  as  through  the 
>k  <as  it  does  also  through  the  two  following,  and 
to  the  end  of  the  seventh  book).    The  aoeoe  is 
in  the  Held  before  Troy. 


ow  Olprmpus'  shining  gates  unfold ; 
ids,  with  Jove,  assume  their  thrones  of  gold : 
rtal  Hebe,  fresh  with  bloom  divine, 
Aden  goblet  crowns  with  purple  wine : 


While  the  full  bowk  flow  round,  the  powers  employ 
Their  careful  eyes  on  long-contend^  Troy. 

When  Jove,  disposed  to  tempt  Satumia's  spleen, 
Thus  waked  the  fury  of  his  partial  queen. 
**  Two  powers  divine  the  son  of  Atreus  aid. 
Imperial  Juno,  and  the  martial  maid  ; 
But  high  in  heaven  they  sit,  and  gaze  from  far. 
The  tame  spectators  of  hb  deeds  of  war. 
Not  thus  fair  Venus  helps  her  iavour'd  knight. 
The  queen  of  pleasures  shares  the  toils  of  fight, 
Each  danger  wards,  and  constant  in  her  care 
Saves  in  ue  moment  of  the  last  despair. 
Her  act  has  rescued  Paris'  forfeit  life. 
Though  great  Atrides  gain'd  the  glorious  strife. 
Then  say,  ye  powers !  what  signal  issue  waits 
To  crown  this  deed,  and  finish  all  the  fates  t 
Shall  Heaven  by  peace  the  bleeding  kingdoms 
Or  rouse  the  furies,  and  awake  the  war!     [spare. 
Yet,  would  the  gods  for  human  good  provide, 
Atrides  soon  might  gain  hb  beauteous  bride. 
Still  Priam's  walls  in  peaceful  honours  grow. 
And  through  his  gates  the  crowding  nations  flow." 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  the  queen  of  heaven 
enraged. 
And  queen  of  war,  in  close  consult  engaged : 
Apart  they  sit,  their  deep  designs  employ. 
And  meditate  the  future  woes  of  Troy. 
Though  secret  anger  sweli'd  Minerva's  breast. 
The  prudent  goddess  yet  her  wrath  suppress'd  ; 
But  Juno,  impotent  of  passion,  broke 
Her  sullen  silence,  and  with  fury  spoke  : 

^  Shall  then,  O  tyrant  of  the  ethereal  reign  ! 
My  schemes,  my  labours,  and  my  hopes  be  vain  I 
Have  I,  for  this,  shook  Ilion  with  alarms. 
Assembled  nations,  set  two  worlds  in  arms ! 
To  spread  the  war,  I  flew  from  shore  to  shore ; 
The  immortal  coursers  scarce  the  labour  bore. 
At  length  ripe  vengeance  o'er  their  heads  impends, 
But  Jove  himself  the  faithless  race  defends  : 
Loth  as  tliou  art  to  punish  lawless  lust. 
Not  all  the  gods  are  partial  and  unjust." 

The  sire  whose  thunder  shakes  the  cloudy  skies, 
Sighs  from  his  inmost  soul,  and  thus  replies : 
**  Oh  lasting  rancour !  oh  insatiate  hate 
To  Phrygia's  monarch,  and  the  Phrygian  state  I 
What  high  offence  has  fired  the  wife  of  Jove ! 
Can  wretched  mortals  harm  the  powers  above. 
That  Troy  and  Troy's  whole  race  thou  woiUdst 

confound. 
And  yon  fair  structures  level  with  the  ground  t 
Haste,  leave  the  skies,  fulfil  thy  stem  desire. 
Burst  all  her  gates,  and  wrap  her  walls  in  fire  t 
Let  Priam  bleed !  if  yet  you  thirst  for  more. 
Bleed  all  his  sons,  and  lUon  float  with  gore  ; 
To  boundless  vengeance  the  wide  realm  be  given, 
Till  vast  destruction  glut  the  queen  of  heaven  I 
So  let  it  be,  and  Jove  his  peace  enjoy. 
When  heaven  no  longer  hears  the  name  of  Troy. 
But  should  this  arm  prepare  to  wreak  our  hate 
On  thy  loved  realms,  whose  guilt  demands  their 
Presume  not  thou  the  lifted  bolt  to  stay,      [fate  ; 
Remember  Troy,  and  give  the  vengeance  way. 
For  know,  of  all  the  numerous  towns  that  rise 
Beneath  the  rolling  sun  and  starry  skies. 
Which  gods  have  raised,  or  earth-born  men  enjoy. 
None  stands  so  dear  to  Jove  as  sacred  Troy. 
No  mortals  merit  more  distinguish'd  grace 
Than  godlike  Priam,  or  than  Priam's  race. 
Still  to  our  name  their  hecatombs  expire. 
And  altars  blaze  with  unextinguish'd  fire.** 
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At  this  the  goddess  rulPd  her  Ridiunt  ey<«, 
Then  on  the  Thunderer  fix'd  them,  and  replies: 
**  Three  towns  are  Juno's  on  the  (Jrecian  plains, 
More  dear  than  all  the  extended  earth  contains, 
Mvccns?,  Argos,  and  the  S{>artan  wall ; 
These  thou  may'st  raze,  nor  I  forbid  their  fall : 
*Tis  not  in  me  the  vengeance  to  remove ; 
The  crime's  sufficient  that  they  sliarc  my  love. 
Of  power  superior  why  should  I  complain  i 
licsent  I  may,  but  must  resent  in  vain. 
Yet  some  distinction  Juno  might  require, 
Sprung  with  thyself  from  one  celestial  sire, 
A  goddess  bom,  to  share  the  realms  above. 
And  styled  the  consoi*t  of  the  thundering  Jove ; 
Nor  thou  a  wife  and  sister's  right  deny  ; 
Let  both  consent,  and  both  by  turns  comply  ; 
So  shall  the  gods  our  joint  decrees  obey. 
And  Heaven  shall  act  as  we  direct  the  way. 
See  ready  Pallas  waits  thy  high  commands. 
To  raise  in  arms  the  Greek  and  Phrygian  bands  ; 
Their  sudden  friendship  by  her  arts  may  cease. 
And  the  proud  Trojans  iirst  infringe  the  peace.** 

The  sire  of  men  and  monarch  of  the  sky 
The  advice  approve<l,  and  bade  Minerva  fly. 
Dissolve  the  league,  and  all  her  arts  employ 
To  make  the  breach  the  faithless  act  of  Troy. 

Fired  with  the  charge,  she  headlong  urged  her 
flight, 
And  shot  like  lightning  from  Olympus'  height. 
As  the  red  comet,  from  Satuniius  sent 
To  fright  the  nations  with  a  dire  portent, 
(A  fatal  sign  to  armies  on  the  plain, 
Or  trembling  sailors  on  the  wintry  main,) 
With  sweeping  glories  glides  along  in  air. 
And  shakes  the  sparkles  from  its  blazing  liair : 
Between  both  armies  thus,  in  open  sight, 
Shot  the  bright  goddess  in  a  trail  of  light. 
With  eyes  erect  the  gazing  hosts  admire 
The  power  descending,  and  the  heavens  on  fire  I 
<<  The  gods  (they  cried),  the  gods  this  signal  sent, 
And  fate  now  labours  with  some  vast  event : 
Jove  seals  the  league,  or  bloodier  scenes  prepares; 
Jove,  the  great  arbiter  of  peace  and  wars  I'' 

They  said,  while  Pallas  through  the  Trojan 
throng, 

iln  shape  a  mortal,)  passM  disguised  along, 
iike  bold  Laodocus,  her  course  she  bent. 
Who  from  Anteuor  traceil  his  high  descent. 
Amidst  the  ranks  Lycaon's  son  she  found. 
The  warlike  Pandarus,  for  strength  renown'd ; 
Whose  squadrons,  led  from  bUck  i£sepus'  flood, 
With  flaming  shields  in  martial  circle  stood. 
To  him  the  goddess  :  «  Phrygian !  canst  thou  hear 
A  well-timed  counsel  with  a  willing  ear  1 
What  praise  were  thine,  couldst  thou  dix«ct  thy 

dart. 
Amidst  his  triumph,  to  the  Spartan's  heart  ? 
What  gifts  from  Troy,  from  Paris  wouldst  thou 

gain, 
Thy  country's  foe,  the  Grecian  glory  slain  ? 
Then  seize  the  occasion,  dare  the  mighty  deed, 
Aim  at  his  breast,  and  may  that  aim  succeed ! 
But  first,  to  speed  the  shaft,  address  thy  vow 
To  Lycian  Phoebus  with  the  silver  bow. 
And  swear  the  firstlings  of  thy  flock  to  pay. 
On  Zelia's  altars,  to  the  god  of  day." 

He  heard,  and  madly  at  the  motion  pleased. 
His  polish'd  bow  with  hasty  rashness  seized. 
*Twas  form'd  of  horn,  and  smooth'd  with  artful 
A  mountain  goat  resign'd  the  shming  spoil,  [toil ; 


Who  pierced  long  since  lieneath  his  arrows  bled ; 
The  stately  quarrj'  on  the  cliffs  lay  dead. 
And  sixteen pulms  hi» browns  lar<;e honours  spread: 
The  workmen  join'd,  and  shaped  the  bended  homa, 
And  beaten  gold  each  taper  point  adorns. 
This,  by  the  Greeks  unseen,  the  warrior  bends, 
Screen'd  by  tlie  shields  of  his  surrounding  friends: 
There  meditates  the  mark  ;  and,  couching  low, 
Fits  the  sharp  arrow  to  the  well-strung  bow. 
One  from  a  hundred  feather'd  deaths  he  chose, 
Fated  to  wound,  and  cause  of  future  woes ; 
Then  offers  vows  with  hecatombs  to  crown 
Apollo's  altars  in  his  native  town. 

Now  with  full  force  the  yielding  horn  he  bends, 
Drawn  to  an  arch,  and  joins  the  doubling  ends ; 
Close  to  his  breast  he  strains  the  nerve  below. 
Till  the  barb'd  point  approach  the  circling  bow ; 
The  impatient  weapon  whizzes  on  the  wing  ; 
Sounds  the  tough  horn,  and  twangs  the  quivering 
string. 

But  thee,  Atrides  !  in  Uiat  dangerous  hour 
The  gods  forget  not,  nor  thy  guardian  power. 
Pallas  assists,  and  (weaken'd  in  its  force) 
Diverts  the  weapon  from  its  destined  course : 
So  from  her  babe,  when  slumber  seals  his  eye, 
The  watchful  mother  wafts  the  envenom'd  fly. 
Just  where  his  belt  with  golden  buckles  join'd, 
Where  linen  folds  the  double  corslet  lined, 
She  t^m'd  the  shaft,  which,  hissing  from  above, 
Pass'd  the  broad  belt,  and  through  the  ccnlet 
The  folds  it  pierced,  the  pUiited  linen  tore,  [drove; 
And  razed  the  skin,  and  drew  the  purple  gore. 
As  when  some  stately  trappings  are  decreed 
To  grace  a  monarch  on  his  bounding  rteed, 
A  nymph  in  Caria  or  Mseonia  bred. 
Stains  the  pure  ivory  with  a  lively  red  ; 
With  equal  lustre  various  colours  vie. 
The  shining  whiteness,  and  the  Tyrian  dye : 
So,  great  Atrides!  show'd  thy  sacml  blood,  [flood. 
As  down  thy  snowy  thigh  distill'd  the  streaming 
With  horror  seized,  the  king  of  men  descried 
The  shaft  infix'd,  and  saw  the  gushing  tide  : 
Nor  less  the  Spartan  fear'd,  before  he  found 
The  shining  barb  appear  above  the  wound. 
Then,  with  a  sigh,  that  heaved  his  manly  breait, 
The  royal  brother  thus  his  grief  express'd. 
And  grasp'd  his  hand  ;  while  all  the  Greeks  around 
With  answering  sighs  retum'd  the  plaintive  soond. 

'*  Oh,  dear  as  life  !  did  1  for  this  agree 
The  solemn  truce,  a  fatal  truce  to  thee  ! 
Wert  thou  exposed  to  all  the  hostile  train. 
To  fight  for  Greece,  and  conquer,  to  be  slain! 
The  race  of  Trojans  in  thy  ruin  join. 
And  faith  ia  scorn'd  by  all  the  perjured  line. 
Not  thus  our  vows,  confirm'd  with  wine  and  gore, 
Those  hands  we  plighted,  and  those  oaths  we  sw<»«> 
Shall  all  be  vain  :  when  Heaven's  revenge  is  8lo«» 
Jove  but  prepares  to  strike  the  fiercer  blow. 
The  day  shall  come,  that  great  avenging  day, 
Which  Troy's  proud  glories  in  the  dust  shall  bji 
When  Priam's  powers  and  Priam's  self  shall  w^t 
And  one  prodigious  ruin  swallow  aU. 
I  see  the  god,  already,  from  the  pole 
Bare  his  red  arm,  and  bid  the  thunder  roU  ; 
1  see  the  Eternal  all  his  fury  shed. 
And  shake  his  aegis  o'er  their  guilty  head. 
Such  mighty  woes  on  perjured  princes  wait ; 
But  thou,  alas  1  deserv'st  a  happier  fiite. 
Still  must  I  mourn  the  period  of  thy  days, 
And  only  mourn,  without  my  share  cf  praiss  I 
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ed  of  thee,  the  hcartlesB  Greeks  no  more 
ream  of  conquests  on  the  Iiostile  shore ; 
iized  of  Helen,  and  our  glory  lost, 
nes  sliall  moulder  on  a  foreign  coast : 
some  proud  Trojan  thus  insulting  cries, 
pums  the  dust  where  Menelaiis  lies) 
ire  the  trophies  Greece  from  Ilion  brings, 
ch  the  conquest  of  her  king  of  kings ! 
proud  vessels  scattered  o'er  the  main, 
nrevenged,  his  mighty  brother  shiin/ 
"e  that  dire  disgrace  shall  blast  my  fame, 
elm  me    earth !    and  hide    a  monarch's 


n 


ime, 

aid  :  a  leader's  and  a  brother's  feam 
(  his  soul,  which  thus  the  Spartan  cheers  : 
lot  thy  words  the  warmth  of  Greece  abate  ; 
;ble  dart  is  guiltless  of  my  fate  : 
th  the  rich  embroider'd  work  around, 
•ied  belt  repell'd  the  flying  wound." 
hom  the  king  :  "  My  brother  and  my  friend^ 
Jways  thus,  may  Heaven  thy  life  defend  1 
«k  some  skilful  hand,  whose  powerful  art 
anch  the  effusion,  and  extract  the  dart, 
,  be  swift,  and  bid  Machiion  bring 
«dy  succour  to  the  Spartan  king  ; 
I  with  a  winged  shaft  (the  deed  of  Troy) 
■ecian's  sorrow,  and  the  Dardan's  joy.'* 
1  hasty  zeal  the  swift  Talthybius  flies  ; 
;h  the  thick  files  he  darts  his  searching  eyes, 
ids  Machiion,  where  sublime  he  stands 
s  encircled  with  his  native  bands, 
bus :  ^*  Machiion,  to  the  king  repair, 
unded  brother  claims  thy  timely  care ; 
1  by  some  Lycian  or  Dardanian  bow, 
'  to  us,  a  triumph  to  the  foe." 
heavy  tidings  grieved  the  godlike  man ; 
>  his  succour  through  the  ranks  he  ran  : 
untless  king,  yet  standing  firm  he  found, 
I  the  chiefs  in  deep  concern  around. 
to  the  steely  point  the  reed  was  join'd, 
aft  he  drew,  but  left  the  head  behind, 
t    the   bnntd  belt  with   gay  embroidery 
icod, 

sed ;  the  corslet  from  his  breai^t  unbraced  ; 
jck'd  the  blood,  and  sovereign  balm  infused, 
Chiron  gave,  and  uEsculapius  used. 
le  round  the  prince  the  Greeks  employ  their 
ojans  rush  tumultuous  to  the  war ;     [care, 
lore  they  glitter  in  refulgent  arms, 
lore  the  fields  are  fill'd  with  dire  alarms, 
d  you  seen  the  king  of  men  appear 
id,  unactive,  or  surprised  with  fear  ; 
id  of  glory,  with  severe  delight, 
kting  bosom  claim'd  the  rising  fight, 
^r  with  his  warlike  steeds  he  stay'd, 
is'd  the  car  with  polish 'd  brass  inlaid  : 
t  Eur^Tnedon  the  reins  to  guide  ; 
py  coursers  snorted  at  his  side, 
through  all  the  martial  ranks  he  moves, 
ese  encourages,  and  those  reproves. 
5  men ! "  he  cries,  (to  such  who  boldly  dare 
leir  swift  steeds  to  face  the  coming  warO 
ancient  valour  on  the  foes  approve ; 
with  Greece,  and  let  us  trust  in  Jove. 
t  for  us,  but  guilty  Troy,  to  dread, 
crimes  sit  heavy  on  her  perjured  head  ; 
IS  and  matrons  Greece  shall  lead  in  chains, 
r  dead  warriors  strew  the  mournful  plains." 
with  new  ardour  he  the  brave  inspires ; 
I  the  fearful  with  reproaches  fires : 


*'  Shame  to  your  country,  scandal  of  your  kind  1 
Bom  to  the  fate  ye  well  deserve  to  find  ! 
Why  stand  ye  gazing  round  the  dreadful  plain. 
Prepared  for  flight,  but  doom'd  to  fly  in  vain  ! 
Confused  and  panting  thus,  the  hunted  deer 
Falls  as  he  flies,  a  victim  to  his  fear. 
Still  must  ye  wait  the  foes,  and  still  retire. 
Till  yon  tall  vessels  blaze  with  Trojan  fire  1 
Or  trust  ye,  Jove  a  valiant  foe  shall  chase. 
To  save  a  trembling,  heartless,  dastard  race  1 " 

This  said,  he  stalk'd  with  ample  strides  along, 
To  Crete's  brave  monarch  and  his  martial  throng : 
High  at  their  head  he  saw  the  chief  appear. 
And  bold  Meriones  excite  the  rear. 
At  this  the  king  his  generous  joy  express'd. 
And  clasp'd  the  warrior  to  his  armed  breast. 
**  Divine  Idomeneus  !  what  thanks  we  owe 
To  worth  like  thine !  what  praise  shall  we  bestow 
To  thee  the  foremost  honours  are  decreed. 
First  in  the  flght  and  every  graceful  deed. 
For  this,  in  banquets,  when  the  generous  bowls 
Restore  our  blood,  and  raise  the  warriors'  souls  ; 
Though  all  the  rest  with  stated  rules  we  bound, 
Unmix'd,  unmeasured,  are  thy  goblets  crown'd. 
Be  still  thyself ;  in  arms  a  mighty  name  ; 
Maintain  thy  honours,  and  enlarge  thy  fame." 
To  whom  the  Cretan  thus  his  speech  address'd : 
*<  Secure  of  me,  O  king  !  exhort  the  rest. 
Fix'd  to  thy  side,  in  every  toil  I  share. 
Thy  Arm  associate  in  the  day  of  war. 
But  let  the  signal  be  this  moment  given  ; 
To  mix  in  flght  is  all  I  ask  of  Heaven. 
The  field  sliall  prove  how  perjuries  succeed. 
And  chains  or  death  avenge  tne  impious  deed. 

Charm'd  with  this  heat,  the  king  his  courac 
pursues, 
And  next  the  troops  of  either  Ajax  views : 
In  one  firm  orb  the  bands  were  ranged  around, 
A  cloud  of  heroes  blacken'd  all  the  ground. 
Thus  from  the  lofty  promontory's  brow 
A  swain  surveys  the  gathering  storm  below , 
Slow  from  the  main  the  heavy  vapours  rise. 
Spread  in  dim  streams,  and  sail  along  the  skies, 
Till  black  as  night  the  swelling  tempest  shows. 
The  cloud  condensing  as  the  west-wind  blows  : 
He  dreads  the  impending  storm,  and  drives  ha 

flock 
To  the  close  covert  of  an  arching  rock. 

Such,  and  so  thick,  the  embattled  squadrons 
With  spears  erect,  a  moving  iron  wood  ;      [stood, 
A  shady  light  was  shot  from  glimmering  shields. 
And  their  brown  arms  obscured  the  du^y  fields. 

'*  O  heroes  I  worthy  such  a  dauntless  train, 
Whose  godlike  virtue  we  but  urge  in  vain, 
(Exclaim'd  the  king,)  who  raise  your  eager  bands 
With  great  examples,  more  than  loud  commands. 
Ah  !  would  the  gods  but  breathe  in  all  the  rest 
Such  souls  as  bum  in  your  exalted  breast ! 
Soon  should  our  arms  with  just  success  be  crown'd, 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  smoking  on  the  ground." 

Then  to  the  next  the  general  bends  his  coarse ; 
y^His  heart  exults,  and  glories  in  his  force ;) 
Th.***  reverend  Nestor  ranks  his  Pylian  bands^ 
And  with  inspiring  eloquence  commands ; 
With  strictest  order  sets  his  train  in  arms. 
The  Ci-i«fs  advises,  and  the  soldierd  warms. 
Alastor.  Chromius,  Haemon,  round  him  wait. 
Bias  the  rpod,  and  Pelagon  the  great. 
The  horse  uid  chariots  to  the  front  assign'd. 
The  foot  (th »  «trength  of  war)  he  ranged  behind; 
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The  middle  space  suspected  troops  supply, 
Inclosed  by  botli,  nor  left  the  power  to  fly  ; 
He  gives  command  to  '^  curb  the  fiery  steed, 
Nor  cause  confusion,  nor  the  ranks  exceed : 
Before  the  rest  let  none  too  rashly  ride ; 
No  strength  nor  skill,  but  just  in  time  be  tried: 
The  charge  once  made,  no  warrior  turn  the  rein^ 
But  fight,  or  fall ;  a  finn  embodied  train. 
He  whom  the  fortune  of  the  field  shall  cast 
From  forth  his  chariot,  mount  the  next  in  haste ; 
Nor  seek  unpractised  to  direct  the  car, 
Content  with  javelins  to  provoke  the  war. 
Our  great  forefathers  held  this  prudent  course. 
Thus  ruled  their  ardour,  thus  preserved  their  force; 
By  laws  like  these  immortal  conquests  made. 
And  earth's  proud  tyrants  low  in  ashes  laid." 

So  spoke  tne  master  of  the  martial  art, 
And  touch 'd  with  transport  great  Atrides'  heart. 
<*  Oh  !  hadst  thou  strength  to  match  thy  brave  desires, 
And  nerves  to  second  what  thy  soul  inspires  1 
But  wasting  years,  that  wither  human  race. 
Exhaust  thy  spirits,  and  thy  arms  unbrace. 
What  once  thou  wert,  oh  ever  might*st  thou  be ! 
And  age  the  lot  of  any  chief  but  tliee.'' 

Thus  to  the  experienced  prince  Atrides  cried ; 
He  shook  his  hoary  locks,  and  thus  replied : 
**  Well  might  I  wish,  could  mortal  wish  renew 
That  strength  which  once  in  boiling  youth  I  knew; 
Such  as  I  was,  when  Ereuthalion  slain 
Beneath  this  arm  fell  prostrate  on  the  plain. 
But  heaven  its  gifts  not  all  at  once  bestows, 
These  years  with  wisdom  crowns,  with  action  thoiie: 
The  field  of  combat  fits  the  young  and  bold. 
The  solemn  council  best  becomes  tiie  old : 
To  you  the  glorious  conflict  I  resign, 
Let  sage  advice,  the  palm  of  age,  be  mine.** 

He  said.    With  joy  the  monarch  march'd  before, 
And  found  Menestheus  on  the  dusty  shore, 
With  whom  the  firm  Athenian  phalanx  stands ; 
And  next  Ulysses,  with  his  subject  bands. 
Remote  their  forces  lay,  nor  knew  so  far 
The  peace  infringed,  nor  heard  the  sounds  of  war  ; 
The  tumult  late  begun,  they  stood  intent 
To  watch  the  motion,  dubious  of  the  event 
The  king,  who  saw  their  squadrons  yet  unmoved, 
With  hasty  ardour  thus  the  chiefs  reproved : 

*'  Can  Peleus'  son  forget  a  warrior's  part, 
And  fears  Ulysses,  skill'd  in  every  art! 
Why  stand  you  distant,  and  the  rest  expect 
To  mix  in  combat  which  yourselves  neglect ! 
From  you  'twas  hoped  among  the  first  to  dare 
The  shock  of  armies,  and  commence  the  war ; 
For  this  your  names  are  call'd  before  the  rest, 
To  share  the  pleasures  of  tlie  genial  feast : 
And  can  you,  chiefs  !  without  a  blush  survey 
Whole  troops  before  you  labouring  in  the  fray ! 
Say,  is  it  thus  those  honours  you  requite  1 
The  first  in  banquets,  but  the  last  in  fight.*' 

Ulysses  heard  :  the  hero's  warmth  o'erspread 
His  check  with  blushes  :  and  severe,  he  said  : 
*<  Take  back  the  unjust  reproach  I  Behold  we  stand 
Sheath'd  in  bright  arms,  and  but  expect  command. 
If  glorious  deeds  afford  thy  soul  delight. 
Behold  me  plunging  in  the  thickest  fight. 
Then  give  thy  warrior-chief  a  warrior's  due. 
Who  dares  to  act  whate'er  thou  dar'st  to  view." 

Struck  with  his  generous  wrath,  the  king  replies : 
^  O  great  in  action,  and  in  council  wise  1 
With  ours,  thy  care  and  ardour  are  the  same 
Nor  need  I  to  commend,  nor  aught  to  blame. 


Sage  as  thou  art,  and  leam'd  in  human  kindy 
Forgive  the  transport  of  a  martial  mind. 
Haste  to  the  fight,  secure  of  just  amends  ; 
The  gods  that  make,  shall  keep  the  worthy,  frieiid&" 

He  said,  and  pass'd  where  great  Tydides  lay. 
His  steeds  and  chariots  wedged  in  firm  amy ; 
(The  warlike  Sthenelus  attends  his  side;) 
To  whom  with  stem  reproach  the  monarch  cried: 
**  0  son  of  Tydeus  !  (he,  whose  strength  oould  tame 
The  bounding  steed,  in  arms  a  mighty  name) 
Canst  thou,  remote,  the  mingling  hosts  descry, 
With  hands  unactive,  and  a  careless  eye ! 
Not  thus  thy  sire  the  fierce  encounter  fear'd ; 
Still  first  in  front  the  matchless  prince  appeared : 
What  glorious  toils,  what  wonders  they  recite, 
Who  view'd  him  labouring  through  the  ranks  of  fight! 
I  saw  him  once,  when  gathering  martial  powen^ 
A  peaceful  guest,  he  sought  Mycenae's  towers ; 
Armies  he  ask'd,  and  armies  had  been  given. 
Not  we  denied,  but  Jove  forbade  from  heaven ; 
While  dreadful  comets  glaring  from  afar, 
Forewam'd  the  horrors  of  the  Theban  war. 
Next,  sent  by  Greece  from  where  Asopus  flow^ 
A  fearless  envoy,  he  approachM  the  foes  ; 
Thebe's  hostile  walls  unguarded  and  alone. 
Dauntless  he  enters,  and  demands  the  throne. 
The  tyrant  feasting  with  his  chiefs  he  found. 
And  dared  to  combat  all  those  chiefs  around ; 
Dared,  and  subdued  before  their  haughty  lord ; 
For  Pallas  strung  his  arm,  and  edged  his  sword. 
Stung  with  the  shame,  within  the  winding  way. 
To  bar  his  passage  fifty  warriors  lay ; 
Two  heroes  led  the  secret  squadron  on, 
Mseon  the  fierce,  and  hardy  Lycophon  ; 
Those  fifty  slaughtered  in  the  gloomy  vale, 
He  spared  but  one  to  bear  the  dreadful  taJe. 
Such  Tvdeus  was,  and  such  his  martial  fire  ; 
Gods !  how  the  son  degenerates  from  the  sire!  '* 

No  words  the  godlike  Diomed  retum'd. 
But  heard  respectful,  and  in  secret  bum'd  : 
Not  so  fierce  Capaneus'  undaunted  son  ; 
Stem  as  his  sire,  the  boaster  thus  begun : 

^  What  needs,  0  monarch !  this  invidious  pniK^ 
Ourselves  to  lessen,  while  our  sires  you  raise! 
Dare  to  be  just,  Atrides  !  and  confess 
Our  valour  equal,  though  our  fury  less. 
With  fewer  troops  we  storm'd  the  Theban  wall, 
And  happier  saw  the  sevenfold  city  fall. 
In  impious  acts  the  guilty  father  died ; 
The  sons  subdued,  for  Heaven  was  on  their  sida. 
Far  more  ^n  heirs  of  all  our  parents'  fame. 
Our  glories  darken  their  diminish'd  name." 

To  him  Tydides  thus  :  **  My  friend,  forbear, 
Suppress  thy  passion,  and  the  king  revere : 
His  high  concern  may  well  excuse  this  rage. 
Whose  cause  we  follow,  and  whose  war  we  wage ; 
His  the  first  praise,  were  Ilion's  towers  o'erthrowe 
And,  if  we  fail,  the  chief  disgrace  his  own. 
Let  him  the  Greeks  to  hardy  toils  excite 
'Tis  ours  to  labour  in  the  glorious  fight." 

He  spoke,  and  ardent,  on  the  trembling  groon^ 
Sprung  from  his  car  ;  his  ringing  arms  resound* 
Dire  was  the  clang,  and  dreadful  from  afary 
Of  arm'd  Tydides  rushing  to  the  war. 
As  when  the  winds,  ascending  by  degrees, 
First  move  the  whitening  surface  of  the  sea8| 
The  billows  float  in  order  to  the  shore. 
The  wave  behind  rolls  on  the  wave  before  ; 
Till,  with  the  growing  storm,  the  deeps  arise. 
Foam  o'er  the  rocks^  and  thunder  to  the  skiei. 
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the  fight  the  thick  battalions  throng, 
8  ureed  on  shields,  and  men  drove  men  along, 
t  and  silent  move  the  numerous  bands  ; 
md,  no  whisper,  but  the  chiefs  commands, 
only  heai'd  ;  with  awe  the  rest  obey, 
ome  god  had  snatch'd  their  voice  away. 
» the  Trojans  ;  from  their  host  ascends 
eral  shout  that  all  the  region  rends, 
en  the  fleecy  flocks  unnumber'd  stand 
ilthy  folds,  and  wait  the  milker's  hand, 
>llow  vales  incessant  bleating  fills, 
mbs  reply  from  all  the  neighbouring  hills  : 
Uamours  rose  from  various  nations  round, 
was  the  murmur,  and  confused  the  sound, 
host  now  joins,  and  each  a  god  inspires. 
Mars  mcites,  and  those  Minerva  fires, 
light  around,  and  dreadful  terror  reign ; 
isrord  raging  bathes  the  purple  plain  ; 
'i  !  dire  sister  of  the  slaughtering  power, 
at  her  birth,  but  rising  every  hour, 
scarce  the  skies  her  horrid  head  can  bound, 
alks  on  earth,  and  shakes  the  world  around  ; 
itions  bleed,  where'er  her  steps  she  turns, 
roan  still  deepens,  and  the  combat  bums. 
f  shield  with  shield,  witli  helmet  helmet  closed, 
nour  armour,  lance  to  lance  opposed, 
igainst  host  with  shadowy  squadrons  drew, 
lunding  darts  in  iron  tempests  flew, 
8  and  vanquish'd  joined  promiscuous  cries, 
tirUling  shouts  and  dying  groans  arise  ; 
streaming  blood  the  shppery  fields  are  dyed, 
langhter'd  heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide, 
torrents  roll,  increased  by  numerous  rills, 
rage  impetuous,  down  their  echoing  hills 
to  the  vales,  and  pour'd  along  the  plain, 
through  a  thousand  channels  to  the  main  ; 
istant  shepherd  trembling  hears  the  sound  : 
I  both  hosts,  and  so  their  cries  rebound, 
bold  Antilochus  the  slaughter  led, 
rst  who  struck  a  valiant  Trojan  d^d : 
at  Echepolus  the  lance  arrives, 
his  high  crest,  and  through  his  helmet  drives; 
'd  in  Uie  brain  the  brazen  weapon  lies, 
bades  eternal  settle  o'er  his  eyes. 
ks  a  tower,  that  long  assaults  had  stood 
ce  and  fire,  its  walls  besmear'd  with  blood. 
Jie  bold  leader  of  the  Abantian  throng 
to  despoil,  and  dragged  the  corpse  along : 
bile  he  strove  to  tug  the  inserted  dart, 
r's  javelin  reach 'd  the  hero's  heart, 
mk,  unguarded  by  his  ample  shield, 
s  the  lance  :  he  falls,  and  spurns  the  field ; 
^rves,  unbraced,  support  his  limbs  no  more ; 
»ul  comes  floating  in  a  tide  of  gore. 
IS  and  Greeks  now  gather  round  the  slain  ; 
ar  renews,  the  warriors  bleed  again  : 
r  their  prey  rapacious  wolves  engage 
ies  on  nmn,  and  all  is  blood  and  rage, 
dooming  youth  fair  Simoisius  fell, 
y  great  Ajax  to  the  shades  of  hell ; 
imoisius,  whom  his  mother  bore 
the  flocks  on  silver  Simois'  shore  : 
jrmph  descending  from  the  hills  of  Ide, 
k  her  parents  on  his  flowery  side, 
bt  forth  the  babe,  their  common  care  and  joy, 
lence  from  Simois  named  the  lovely  boy. 
was  his  date  !  by  dreadful  Ajax  slain, 
la,  and  renders  all  their  cares  in  vain ! 
s  a  poplar,  that  in  watery  ground 
Ihig^  the  head,  withstately  branches  crown'd. 


(Fell'd  by  some  artist  with  hb  shining  steel, 
To  shape  the  circle  of  the  bending  wheel) 
Cut  down  it  lies,  tall,  smooth,  and  largely  spread, 
With  all  its  beauteous  honours  on  its  liead  ; 
There,  left  a  subject  to  the  wind  and  rain. 
And  scorch'd  by  suns,  it  withers  on  the  plain. 
Thus  pierced  by  Ajax,  SimoTsius  lies 
Strctch'd  on  the  shore,  and  thus  neglected  dies. 

At  Ajax,  Antiphus  his  javelin  threw ; 
The  pointed  lance  with  erring  fury  flew  ; 
And  Leucus,  loved  by  wise  Ul^'sses,  slew. 
He  drops  the  corpse  of  SimoTsius  slain. 
And  sinks  a  breathless  carcase  on  the  plain. 
This  saw  Ulysses,  and  with  grief  enraged 
Strode  where  the  foremost  of  the  foes  engaged  ; 
Arm'd  with  his  si>ear,  he  meditates  the  wound, 
In  act  to  throw;  but  cautious  look'd  around. 
Struck  at  his  sicht  the  Trojans  backward  drew, 
And  trembling  heard  the  javelin  as  it  flew. 
A  chief  stood  nigh,  who  from  Abydos  came. 
Old  Priam's  son,  DemocoOn  was  his  name  ; 
The  weapon  enter'd  close  above  his  ear, 
Cold  through  his  temples  glides  the  whizzing  spear; 
With  piercing  shrieks  the  youth  resigns  his  breath. 
His  eye-balls  darken  with  the  shades  of  death  ; 
Ponderous  he  falls  ;  his  clanging  arms  resound. 
And  his  broad  buckler  rings  against  the  ground. 

Seized  with  affright  the  boldest  foes  appear ; 
E'en  fifodlike  Hector  seems  himself  to  fear  ; 
Slow  he  gave  way,  the  rest  tumultuous  fled  ; 
The  Greeks  with  shouts  press  on,and  spoil  the  dead' 
But  PhcBbus  now  from  Ilion's  towering  height 
Shines  forth  reveal'd,  and  animates  the  fight. 
**  Trojans,  be  bold,  and  force  with  force  oppose  ; 
Your  foaming  steeds  urge  headlong  on  the  foes ! 
Nor  are  their  bodies  rocks,  nor  ribb'd  with  steel ; 
Your  weapons  enter,  and  your  strokes  they  fed. 
Have  ye  forgot  what  seem'd  your  dread  before  I 
The  great,  the  fierce  Achilles  fights  no  mora." 

Apollo  thus  from  Ilion's  lofty  towers, 
Array'd  in  terrors,  roused  the  Trojan  powers : 
While  war's  fierce  goddess  fires  the  Grecian  fo6y 
And  shouts  and  thunders  in  the  fields  below. 
Then  great  Diores  fell,  by  doom  divine. 
In  vain  his  valour  and  illustrious  line. 
A  broken  rock  the  force  of  Pirus  threw, 
(Who  from  cold  iEnus  led  the  Thracian  crew) 
Full  on  his  ancle  dropp'd  the  ponderous  stone. 
Burst  the  sti'ong  nerves, and  crash 'd  the  solid  bone: 
Supine  he  tumbles  on  the  crimson  sands. 
Before  his  helpless  friends,  and  native  bands. 
And  spreads  for  aid  his  unavailing  hands. 
The  foe  rush'd  furious  as  he  pants  for  breath. 
And  through  his  navel  drove  the  pointed  death : 
His  gushing  entrails  smoked  upon  the  ground. 
And  the  warm  life  came  issuing  from  the  wound. 

His  lance  bold  Thoas  at  the  conqueror  sent. 
Deep  in  his  breast  above  the  pap  it  ^vent. 
Amid  the  lungs  was  fix'd  the  winged  wood. 
And  quivering  in  his  heaving  t>osom  stood  : 
Till  from  the  dying  chief,  approaching  near. 
The  iEtolian  wamor  tugg  d  his  weighty  spear: 
Then  sudden  waved  his  fUming  falchion  round. 
And  gash'd  his  belly  with  a  ghostly  wound ; 
The  corpse  now  breathless  on  the  bloody  plain, 
To  sfoil  his  arms  the  victor  strove  in  vain ; 
The  Thracian  bands  against  the  victor  preas'il^ 
A  grove  of  lances  glitter'd  at  his  breast. 
Stem  Thoas,  glaring  with  i*evengeful  eyes, 
In  sullen  fury  slowly  quits  the  prize. 
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Thus  fell  two  heroes ;  one  the  pride  of  Thraoo^ 
And  one  tlie  loader  of  the  Epeian  race  ; 
Death*8  sable  sliade  at  onee  o'ercast  their  eyes, 
In  dust  the  vanquisird  and  the  victor  lies. 
With  copious  slaughter  all  the  fields  are  red, 
And  heap*d  with  growing  mountains  of  the  dead. 

Had  some  brave  chief  this  martial  scene  beheld, 
By  Pallas  guarded  through  the  dreadful  field  ; 
Might  darts  be  bid  to  turn  their  points  away, 
And  swords  around  him  innocently  play  ; 
The  war's  whole  art  with  wonder  had  ho  seen, 
And  counted  heroes  where  ho  counted  men. 

So  fought  each  host^  with  thirst  of  glory  fired. 
And  crowds  on  crowds  triumphantly  expired. 


BOOK  V. 


ARGUMENT. 

TtfB  ACTS  or  DtOMKO. 

Dioined,  aatlsted  by  Pallas,  perfonns  wonders  in  this 
day's  battle.  Pandariis  wounds  him  witli  an  arrow,  but 
tho  goddess  cures  him,  enables  him  to  diMxm  gods  from 
mortals,  and  pmhibits  him  from  contending  with  any  of 
*be  former,  excepting  Venus.  ilCneus  Joins  Pandarus  to 
oppofl0  him;  Pandarus  is  kilknl,  and  ^iCnoas  in  great 
danger  but  for  the  assistance  of  Veiiuti ;  who,  as  she  is 
removing  her  son  from  the  fight,  is  wounded  on  th«  hand 
by  Diomed.  Apollo  seconds  her  in  bis  rescue,  and  ai 
length  carries  off  ^Eneas  to  Troy,  where  he  is  healed  In 
the  temple  of  Pergamus.  Mars  rallies  the  Trojans,  and 
assists  Ilector  to  make  a  stand.  In  the  mean  time  JEneas 
is  restored  to  the  field,  and  they  overthrow  several  of  the 
Greeks;  among  the  rest  Tlepolemus  is  slain  by  Sarpedon. 
Juno  and  Minerva  descend  to  resist  Mars :  the  latter  incites 
Diomed  to  go  against  that  god ;  ho  wounds  him,  and  sends 
him  groaning  to  heaven. 

The  first  battle  continues  through  this  book.  The  scene 
is  the  same  as  in  the  former. 


But  Pallas  now  Tydidca*  soul  inspires, 

Fills  with  her  force,  and  warms  with  all  her  fires, 

Above  the  Greeks  his  deathless  fame  to  raise. 

And  crown  her  hero  with  ilistinjjuish'd  praise. 

High  on  his  helm  celestial  lightnings  play, 

His  beamy  shield  emits  a  living  ray  ; 

The  unwearied  blaze  incessant  streams  supplies. 

Like  the  red  star  that  fires  the  autumnal  skies. 

When  fresh  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  sight. 

And,  bathed  in  ocean,  shoots  a  keener  light. 

Such  glories  Pallas  on  the  chief  bestowM, 

Such,  from  his  arms,  the  fierce  effulgence  flow'd  : 

Onward  she  drives  him,  furious  to  engage. 

Where  the  fight  bums,  and  where  tho  thickest  rage. 

The  sons  of  Dares  first  the  combat  sought, 
A  wealthy  priest,  but  rich  without  a  fault ; 
In  Vulcan's  fane  the  father's  days  were  led. 
The  sons  to  toils  of  glorious  battle  bred ; 
These  singled  from  their  troops  the  fight  maintain, 
These,  from  their  steeds,  Tydides  on  the  plain. 
Fierce  for  renown  the  brother-chiefs  draw  near. 
And  first  bold  Phegeus  cast  his  sounding  spear, 
Which  o*er  the  warrior's  shoulder  took  its  course. 
And  spent  in  empty  air  its  erring  force. 
Not  so,  Tydides,  flew  thy  lance  in  vain. 
But  pierced  his  breast,  and  stretch 'd  him  on  theplain. 
Seized  with  unusual  fear,  Idoeus  fled, 
Left  the  rich  chariot,  and  his  brother  dead. 
And  had  not  Vulcan  lent  celestial  aid, 
He  too  had  sank  to  death's  eternal  shade  ; 


But  in  a  smoky  cloud  tho  god  of  fire 
Preservetl  the  son,  in  pity  to  the  sire. 
The  steeds  and  chariot,  to  the  navy  led, 
Increased  the  spoils  of  galUint  Diomed. 

Struck  with  amaze  and  shame,  the  Trojan  crev, 
Or  slain,  or  fled,  the  sons  of  Dares  view ; 
When  by  the  blood-stain'd  hand  Minerva  press'd 
The  god  of  battles,  and  this  speech  address'd. 

**  Stem  power  of  war  1  by  whom  the  mighty  fall, 
Who  bathe  in  blood,  and  ^ake  the  lofty  waU ! 
Let  the  brave  chiefs  their  glorious  toils  divide : 
And  whose  tho  conquest,  mighty  Jove  decide : 
While  we  from  interdicted  fields  retire, 
Nur  tempt  the  wrath  of  heaven's  avenging  nre." 

Her  words  allay  the  impetuous  warrior^s  heat. 
The  god  of  arms  and  martial  maid  retreat ; 
Rc>moved  from  fight,  on  Xanthus'  flowery  boonds 
Thev  sat,  and  listen'd  to  the  dying  soundis. 

Meantime,  the  Greeks  the  Trojan  race  puisne, 
And  some  bold  chieftain  every  leader  slew  : 
First  Odius  falls,  and  bites  the  bloody  sand. 
His  death  ennobled  by  Atrides'  hand ; 
As  he  to  flight  his  wheelmg  car  address'd, 
The  speedy  javelin  drove  from  back  to  breast 
In  dust  the  mighty  Halizonian  lay. 
His  arms  resound,  the  spirit  wings  its  way. 

Thy  fate  was  next,  O  Phsestus  !  doom'd  to  fed 
Tlie  great  Idomeneus'  protended  steel ; 
I  Whom  Borus  sent  (his  son  and  onlyjoy) 
From  fruitful  Tamd  to  the  fields  of  Troy. 
The  Cretan  javelin  reach'd  him  from  alar, 
'  And  pierced  his  shoulder  as  he  mounts  his  car; 
I  Back  from  the  car  he  tumbles  to  .the  ground, 
And  everlasting  shades  his  eyes  surround. 

Then  died  Scamandrius,  expert  in  the  chac^ 
In  woods  and  wilds  to  wound  the  savage  race ; 
Diana  taught  him  all  her  sylvan  arts, 
To  bend  the  bow,  and  aim  unerring  darts : 
But  vainly  here  Diana's  arts  ho  tries, 
The  fatal  lance  arrests  him  as  he  flies  ; 
From  Menelafis'  arm  the  weapon  sent. 
Through  hb  broad  back,  and  heaving  bosom  went: 
Down  sinks  the  warrior  with  a  thundering  souodi 
His  brazen  armour  rings  against  the  ground. 

Next  artful  Phereclus  untimely  fell ; 
Bold  Merion  sent  him  to  the  realms  of  belL 
Thy  fatlicr's  skill,  O  Phereclus !  was  thine, 
The  graceful  fabric  and  the  fair  design ; 
For  loved  by  Pallas,  Pallas  did  impart 
To  him  the  shipwright's  and  the  builder's  art 
Beneath  his  haiid  the  fleet  of  Paris  rose. 
The  fatal  cause  of  all  his  country's  woes ; 
But  he,  the  mystic  will  of  heaven  nnknown, 
Nor  saw  his  country's  peril,  nor  his  own. 
The  hapless  artist,  while  confused  he  fled. 
The  spear  of  Merion  mingled  with  the  d^bd. 
Through  his  right  hip,  with  forceful  fury  cast, 
Between  the  bladder  and  the  bone  it  past ; 
Prone  on  his  knees  he  falls  with  fruitless  cries, 
And  death  in  lasting  slumber  seals  his  eyes. 

From  Meges'  force  the  swift  Pedspus  fled, 
Antcnor's  offspring  from  a  foreign  bed. 
Whose  generous  s})0U6e,  Theanor,  heavenly  fiuTi 
Nursed  tho  young  stranger  with  a  mother's  care. 
How  vain  those  cares  !  when  Meges  in  the  rear 
Full  in  his  nape  infix'd  the  fiatal  spear  ; 
Swift  through  his  crackling  jaws  the  weapon  ^ideSr 
And  the  cold  tongue  and  grinning  teeth  divraas* 

Then  died  Hypsenor,  generous  and  divine, 
Sprung  from  the  brave  Dolopion's  migh^  tinSi 
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near  adored  Scamander  made  abode, 

;  of  the  stri*am,  and  houour'd  a^  a  god. 

m,  amidst  the  fljnnp  numbers  found^ 

)y\us  inflicts  a  deadly  wound ; 

s  broad  shoulders  fell  the  forceful  brand, 

te  glancing  downward  lopp*d  his  holy  hand, 

li  8tain*d  with  sacred  blood  the  blushing  sand. 

sunk  the  priest :  the  purple  hand  of  death 
I  his  dim  eye,  and  fate  suppressed  his  breath. 
18  toil'd  the  chiefs,  in  different  parts  engaged, 
MCT  quarter  fierce  Tydides  raged ; 

the  Greek,  amid  the  Trojan  train, 
through  the  ranks  he  thunders  o'er  the  plain ; 
lere,  now  there,  he  darts  from  place  to  place, 

on  the  rear,  or  lightens  in  their  face, 
from  high  hills  the  torrenta  swift  and  strong 
e  whole  fields,  and  sweep  the  trees  along, 
igh  niin'd  moles,  the  rushing  wave  resounds, 
helms  the  bridge,  and  bursts  the  lofty  bounds; 
ellow  harvests  of  the  ripen*d  year, 
latted  vineyards,  one  sad  waste  appear  I 
>  Jove  descends  in  sluicy  sheets  of  rain, 
Jl  the  labours  of  mankind  are  vain, 
raged  Tydides,  boundless  in  his  ire, 
i  armies  back,  and  made  all  Troy  retire, 
grief  the  leader  of  the  Lycian  band 
he  wide  waste  of  his  destructive  hand  : 
?nded  bow  against  the  chief  he  drew ; 
to  the  mark  the  thirsty  arrow  flew, 
e  forky  point  the  hollow  breast-plate  tore, 
in  his  shoulder  pierced,  and  drank  the  gore  : 
ashing  stream  his  brazen  armour  dyed, 
)  the  proud  archer  thus  exulting  cried : 
ither,  ye  Trojans,  hither  drive  your  steeds ! 
•y  our  hand  the  bravest  Grecian  bleeds, 
mg  the'deathful  dart  he  can  sustain ; 
icfibus  urged  me  to  these  fields  in  vain.** 
!<ipoke  he,  boastful :  but  the  winged  dart 
'd  short  of  life,  and  mock*d  the  shooter's  art 
rotmded  chief,  behind  his  car  retired, 
elping  hand  of  Sthenelus  required ; 
from  his  seat  he  leap*d  upon  the  gronnd, 
u^g'd  the  weapon  from  the  gushing  wound ; 

I  thus  the  king  his  guardian  power  addreaa'd^ 
urple  current  wandering  o'er  his  vest : 

progeny  of  Jove  !  unconquer'd  maid ! 
r  my  godlike  sure  deserved  thy  aid, 
•  I  felt  thee  m  the  fighting  field ; 
goddess,  now,  thy  sacred  succour  yield. 
i  my  lance  to  reach  the  Trojan  knight, 
e  arrow  wounds  the  chief  thou  guard'st  in 
gbt; 

ay  the  boaster  groveling  on  the  shore, 
raunts  these  eyes  shall  view  the  light  no  more." 
IS  pray'd  Tydides,  and  Minerva  heard, 
?rve8  confirm'd,  his  languid  spirits  cheer'd  ; 
els  each  limb  with  wonted  vigour  light ; 
»ting  bosom  ehum'd  the  promised  fight. 
>oId,  (she  cried)  in  every  combat  shine, 
t>e  thy  province,  thy  protection  mine ; 
to  the  fight,  and  every  foe  control ; 

each  paternal  virtue  in  thy  soul : 
^  swells  thy  boiling  breast,  infused  by  me, 

II  thy  godlike  father  breathes  in  thee ! 
lore,  &om  mortal  mists  I  purge  thy  eyes, 
et  to  view  the  warring  deities. 

see  thou  shun,  through  all  the  embattled  plain ; 
ashly  strive  where  human  force  is  vain, 
lus  mingle  in  the  martial  band, 
tiatt  thou  wound :  so  Pallas  gives  command." 


With  that,  the  blue-eyed  virgin  wing'd  her  flight; 
The  hero  runli'd  impetuous  to  the  fight ; 
With  tenfold  ardour  now  invades  the  plain, 
Wild  with  delay,  and  more  enraged  by  i)ain. 
As  on  the  fleecy  flocks,  when  hunger  calls, 
Amidst  the  field  a  brindled  lion  falls ; 
If  chance  some  shepherd  with  a  distant  dart 
The  savage  wound,  he  rouses  at  the  smart, 
He  foams,  he  roars ;  the  shepherd  dares  not  stay, 
But  trembling  leaves  the  scattering  flocks  a  prey; 
Heaps  fall  on  heaps ;  he  bathes  with  blood  the 

ground. 
Then  leaps  victorious  o'er  the  lofty  mound. 
Not  with  less  fury  stem  Tydides  flew  ; 
And  two  brave  l^Etders  at  an  instant  slew ; 
Ast^'noUs  breathless  fell,  and  by  his  side 
His  people's  pastor,  good  Hypenor,  died ; 
Astynoiis'  breast  the  deadly  lance  receives, 
H^-pcnor's  shoulder  his  broad  falchion  cleaves. 
Those  slain  he  left ;  and  sprung  with  noble  rage 
Abas  and  Polyidus  to  engage  ; 
Sons  of  Eurydamus,  who,  wise  and  old. 
Could  fates  foresee,  and  mystic  dreams  unfold ; 
The  youths  retum'd  not  from  the  doubtful  plain, 
And  the  sad  father  tried  his  arts  in  vain ; 
No  mystic  dream  could  make  their  fates  appear, 
Though  now  determined  by  Tydides'  spear. 

Young  Xanthus  next,  and  ThoOn  felt  his  rage; 
The  joy  and  hope  of  Phienops'  feeble  age  ; 
Vast  was  his  wealth,  and  these  the  only  heirs 
Of  all  his  labours  and  a  life  of  cares. 
Cold  death  o'ertakes  them  in  their  blooming  yeafBy 
And  leaves  the  father  unavailing  tears : 
To  strangers  now  descends  his  heapy  store, 
The  race  forgotten,  and  the  name  no  more. 

Two  sons  of  Priam  in  one  chariot  rido. 
Glittering  in  arms,  and  combat  side  by  side. 
As  when  the  lordly  lion  seeks  his  food 
Where  grazing  heifers  range  the  lonely  wood, 
He  leaps  amidst  them  with  a  furious  bound. 
Bends  their  strong  necks,  and  tears  them  to  the 

ground: 
So  from  their  seats  the  brother-chiefe  are  torn. 
Their  steeds  and  chariot  to  the  navy  borne. 

With  deep  concern  divine  iGneas  view'd 
The  foe  prevailing,  and  his  friends  pursued. 
Through  the  thick  storm  of  singing  spears  he  flies^ 
Exploring  Pandarus  with  careful  eyes. 
At  length  he  found  Lycaon*s  mighty  son  ; 
To  whom  the  chief  of  Venus'  race  begun  : 

«  Where,  Pandarus,  are  all  thy  honours  now, 
Thy  winged  arrows  and  unerring  bow. 
Thy  matchless  skill,  thy  yet  unnval'd  fame. 
And  boasted  glory  of  the  Lycian  name  t 
O  pierce  that  mortal  I  if  we  mortal  call 
That  wondrous  force  by  which  whole  armies  fall; 
Or  god  incensed,  who  quits  the  distant  skies 
To  punish  Troy  for  slighted  sacrifice  ; 
(Which,  oh  avert  from  our  unhappy  state! 
For  what  so  dreadful  as  celestial  hate  ?) 
Whoe'er  he  be,  propitiate  Jove  with  prayer ; 
If  man,  destroy ;  if  god,  intreat  to  spare." 

To  him  the  Lycian  :  "  Whom  your  eyes  behold, 
If  right  I  judge,  is  Diomcd  the  bold : 
Such  coursers  whirl  him  o'er  the  dusty  field. 
So  towers  his  helmet,  and  so  flames  his  shield. 
If  'tis  a  god,  he  wears  that  chiefs  disguise ; 
Or  if  that  chief,  some  guardian  of  the  skies. 
Involved  in  clouds,  protects  him  in  the  fray. 
And  turns  unseen  the  frustrate  dart  away. 
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I  wing'd  an  arrow,  which  not  idly  fell, 
The  stroke  had  fix'd  him  to  the  gates  of  hell ; 
And,  but  some  god,  some  angry  god  withstands. 
His  fate  was  duo  to  these  unerring  hands. 
Skill*d  in  the  bow,  on  foot  I  souj^lit  the  war, 
Nor  joined  swift  horses  to  the  rapid  cur. 
Ten  polish 'd  chariots  I  possessed  at  home. 
And  still  they  grace  Lycaon's  princely  dome : 
There  veil'd  in  spacious  coverlets  they  stand ; 
And  twice  ten  coursers  wait  their  lord's  command. 
The  good  old  warrior  bade  me  trust  to  thesc>. 
When  first  for  Troy  I  sailed  the  sacred  seas  ; 
In  fields,  aloft,  the  whirling  car  to  guide. 
And  through  the  ranks  of  death  triumphant  ride. 
But  vain  with  youth,  and  yet  to  thnft  inclined, 
I  heard  his  counsels  with  unheedful  mind, 
And  thought  the  steeds  (your  large  supplies  un- 
known) 
Might  fail  of  forage  in  the  straitened  town  : 
So  took  my  bow  and  pointed  darts  in  hand, 
And  left  the  chariots  in  my  native  land. 

^  Too  late,  0  friend  !  my  rashness  I  deplore  ; 
These  shafts,  once  fatal,  carry  death  no  more. 
Tydeus'  and  Atreus'  sons  their  points  have  found. 
And  undissembled  gore  pursued  the  wound. 
In  vain  they  bled  :  this  unavailing  bow 
Serves,  not  to  slaughter,  but  provoke  the  foe. 
In  evil  hour  these  bended  horns  I  strung. 
And  seized  the  quiver  where  it  idly  hung. 
Cursed  be  the  fate  that  sent  me  to  the  field 
Without  a  warrior's  arms,  the  spear  and  shield  ! 
If  e'er  with  life  I  quit  the  Trojan  plain. 
If  e'er  I  see  my  spouse  and  sire  again, 
This  bow,  unfaithful  to  my  glorious  aims, 
Broke  by  my  hand,  shall  feed  the  blazing  flames.*' 

To  whom  the  leader  of  the  Dardan  race  : 
**  Be  calm,  nor  Phoebus'  honour'd  gift  disgrace. 
The  distant  dart  be  praised,  though  here  we  need 
The  rushing  chariot  and  the  bounding  steed. 
Against  yon  hero  let  us  bend  our  course. 
And,  hand  to  hand,  encounter  force  with  force. 
Now  mount  my  seat,   and   from  the  chariot's 

height 
Observe  my  father's  steeds,  renown'd  in  fight ; 
Practised  alike  to  turn,  to  stop,  to  chace. 
To  dare  the  shock,  or  urge  the  rapid  race  : 
Secure  with  these,  through  fighting  fields  we  go  ; 
Or  safe  to  Troy,  if  Jove  assist  the  foe. 
Haste,  seize  the  whip,  and  snatch  the  euiding  rein ; 
The  warrior's  fury  let  this  ai*m  sustam  ; 
Or,  if  to  combat  thy  bold  heart  incline. 
Take  thou  the  spear,  the  chariot's  care  be  mine.** 

**  0  prince  !  (Lycaon's  valiant  son  replied) 
As  thine  the  steeds,  be  thine  the  task  to  guide. 
The  horses,  practised  to  their  lord's  command. 
Shall  bear  the  rein,  and  answer  to  thy  hand  ; 
But  if,  unhappy,  we  desert  the  fight. 
Thy  voice  alone  can  animate  their  flight : 
Else  shall  our  fates  be  number'd  with  the  dead, 
And  these,  the  Wctor's  prize,  in  triumph  led. 
Thine  be  the  guidance  then :  with  spear  and  shield 
Myself  will  charge  this  terror  of  the  field." 

And  now  both  heroes  mount  the  glittering  car  ; 
The  bounding  coursers  rush  amidst  the  war. 
Their  fierce  approach  bold  Sthenelus  espied. 
Who  thus,  alarm'd,  to  great  Tydides  cried  : 

^  O  friend  !  two  chiefs  of  force  immense  I  see. 
Dreadful  they  come,  and  bend  their  rage  on  thee : 
Lo  the  brave  heir  of  old  Lycaon's  line. 
And  great  iEneas,  sprung  from  race  (Uvine  ! 


Enough  is  given  to  fame.     Ascend  thy  ear  ; 
And  save  a  life,  the  bulwark  of  our  war.** 

At  this  the  hero  cast  a  gloomy  look, 
Fix'd  on  the  chief  with  scorn ;  and  thus  he  spoke: 

**  Me  dost  thou  bid  to  shun  the  coming  fight ! 
Me  would'bt  thou  move  to  base  inglonous  fli^t ! 
Know,  'tis  not  honest  in  my  soul  to  fear. 
Nor  was  Tydides  bom  to  tremble  here. 
I  hate  tho  cumbrous  chariot's  slow  advance. 
And  tho  long  distance  of  the  Hying  lance  ; 
But  while  my  nerves  are  strong,  ray  force  entire, 
Thus  front  the  foe,  and  emulate  my  sire. 
Nor  shall  yon  steeds,  that  fierce  to  fight  convey 
Those  threatening  heroes,  bear  them  both  awsj; 
One  chief  at  least  beneath  thb  arm  shall  die ; 
So  Pallas  tells  me,  and  forbids  to  fly. 
But  if  she  dooms,  and  if  no  god  withstand. 
That  both  shall  fall  by  one  victorious  hand, 
Then  heed  my  words :  my  horses  here  detain, 
Fix'd  to  the  chariot  by  tlie  straiten'd  rein ; 
Swift  to  iUneas'  empty  seat  proceed, 
And  seize  the  coursers  of  ethereal  breed  ; 
The  race  of  those,  which  once  the  thundering  god 
For  ravish'd  Ganymede  on  Tros  bestow'd, 
The  best  that  e'er  on  earth's  broad  surface  nm, 
Beneath  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun. 
Hence  great  Anchises  stole  a  breed  unknown, 
By  mortal  mares,  from  fierce  Laomedon : 
Four  of  this  race  his  ample  stalls  contain. 
And  two  transport  .£neas  o'er  the  plain. 
These,  were  the  rich  immortal  prize  our  own, 
Through  the  wide  world  should  make  our  gloiy 
known." 

Thus  while  they  spoke,  the  foe  came  forions  on, 
And  stem  Lycaon's  warlike  race  begun  :    [sail'd, 

^  Prince,  Uiou  art  met.    Though  late  in  vain  u- 
The  spear  may  enter  where  the  arrow  fail*d.'*[flimg ; 

He  said,  then  shook  the  ponderous  lance,  and 
On  his  broad  shield  the  sounding  weapon  run^ 
Pierced  the  tough  orb,  and  in  his  cuirass  hni^. 
<' He  bleeds!  the  pride  of  Greece!  (the  boaster  crief) 
Our  triumph  now,  the  mighty  warrior  lies  l" 
''  Mistaken  vaunter  !  (Diomeid  replied  ;) 
Thy  dart  has  err'd,  and  now  my  spear  be  ^ed ; 
Ye  'scape  not  both  ;  one,  headlong  from  his  car, 
With  hostile  blood  shall  glut  the  ^od  of  war.'* 

He  spoke,  and  rising  hurl'd  his  forceful  dar^ 
Which,  driven  by  Pallas,  pierced  a  vital  part ; 
Full  in  his  face  it  entered,  and  betwixt 
The  nose  and  eye-ball  the  proud  Lycian  fixt ; 
Crash'd  all  his  jaws,  and  cleft  the  tongue  within, 
Till  the  bright  point  look'd  out  benea^  the  chin. 
Headlong  he  falls,  his  helmet  knocks  the  ground : 
Earth  groans  beneath  him,  and  his  arms  resound ; 
The  starting  coursers  tremble  with  affright ; 
The  soul  indignant  seeks  the  realms  of  night 

To  guard  his  slaughter'd  friend,  .£neas  flies, 
His  spear  extending  where  the  carcase  lies ; 
Watchful  he  wheels,  protects  it  every  way. 
As  the  grim  lion  stalks  around  his  prey. 
O'er  the  fall'n  trunk  his  ample  shield  displa/d, 
He  hides  the  hero  Mrith  his  mighty  shade. 
And  threats  aloud  :  the  Greeks  with  longing  ^JM 
Behold  at  distance,  but  forbear  the  prize. 
Then  fierce  Tydidra  stoops  ;  and,  fix>m  the  fieldi 
Heaved  with  vast  force,  a  rocky  fragment  wields. 
Not  two  strong  men  the  enormous  weight  eoold 
Such  men  as  live  in  these  degenerate  days :  [nisei 
He  swung  it  round  ;  and,  gathering  strensA  to 
Discharged  the  ponderous  ruin  at  the  foe.  [tbnV| 
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to  the  hip  the  inserted  thigh  unites, 
I  the  bone  the  pointed  marble  lights  ; 
^h  both  the  tendons  broke  the  rugged  stone, 
ripped  the  skin,  and  crack'd  the  solid  bone, 
n  his  knees,  and  staggering  with  his  pains, 
ling  bulk  his  bended  arm  sustains  ; 
a  dizzy  mist  the  warrior  lies  ; 
en  cloud  comes  swimming  o*er  his  eyes, 
he  brave  chief,  who  mighty  numbers  sway'd, 
s'd  had  sunk  to  death's  eternal  shade  ; 
avenly  Venus,  mindful  of  the  love 
re  Anchises  in  the  Idsean  grove, 
iger  views  with  anguish  and  despair, 
lards  her  offspring  with  a  mother's  care, 
her  much-loved  son  her  arms  she  throws, 
tns  whose  whiteness  match  the  falling  snows, 
'd  from  the  foe  behind  her  shining  veil, 
ords  wave  harmless,  and  the  javelins  fail : 
rough  the  rushing  horse,  and  feathered  fli.9:ht 
iding  shafts,  she  bears  him  from  the  fight. 
Sthenelus,  with  unassisting  hands, 
I'd  unheedful  of  his  lord's  conmiands  : 
nting  steeds,  removed  from  out  the  war, 
d  witli  straiten 'd  traces  to  the  car. 
ushing  to  the  Dardan  spoil,  detains 
avenly  coursers  with  the  flowing  manes : 
in  proud  triumph  to  the  fleet  convey'd, 
jer  now  a  Trojan  lord  obey'd. 
barge  to  bold  DeTpylus  he  gave, 
imost  he  loved,as  brave  men  love  the  brave,) 
dounting  on  his  car,  resumed  the  rein, 
llow'd  where  Tydides  swept  the  plain, 
nwliile  (his  conquest  ravish'd  from  his  eyes 
ging  chief  in  chace  of  Venus  flies  : 
ideas  she  commissioned  to  the  field, 
alias  di'eadful  with  her  sable  shield, 
oe  Bellona  thundering  at  the  wall, 
flames  ascend,  and  mighty  ruins  fall . 
;w  soft  combats  suit  the  tender  dame, 
*  the  field,  and  still  a  foe  to  fame, 
(h  breaking  ranks  his  fuiious  course  he  benos, 
;  the  goddess  his  broad  lance  extends  ; 
;h  her  bright  veil  the  daring  weapon  drove, 
ibrosial  veil,  which  all  the  Graces  wove  ; 
owy  hand  the  razing  steel  profaned, 
e  transparent  skin  with  crimson  stain'd. 
the  clear  vein  a  stream  immortal  flow'd, 
tream  as  issues  from  a  wounded  god : 
manation  !  uncorrupted  flood  ; 
our  gross,  diseased,  terrestrial  blood  : 
ot  the  bread  of  man  their  life  sustains, 
nc's  inflaming  juice  supplies  their  veuis.) 
endcr  shrieks  the  goddess  fiU'd  the  place, 
opp'd  her  offspring  from  her  weak  embrace, 
hoebus  took  :  he  casts  a  cloud  around 
intine  chief,  and  wai*ds  the  mortal  wound. 
1  with  a  voice  that  shook  the  vaulted  skies, 
ne  insults  the  goddess  as  she  flies : 
ith  Jove's  daughter  bloody  fights  agree. 
Id  of  combat  is  no  scene  for  thee  : 
thy  own  soft  sex  employ  thy  care, 
the  coward,  or  delude  the  fair. 
;  by  this  stroke,  renounce  the  war's  alarms, 
sm  to  tremble  at  the  name  of  arms." 
des  thus.     The  goddess,  seized  with  dread, 
ed,  distracted,  from  the  conflict  fled, 
her,  swift  the  winged  Iris  flew, 
in  a  mist  above  the  warring  crew, 
een  of  love  with  faded  charms  she  found, 
lit  her  cheek,  and  livid  look'd  the  wound. 


To  Kara,  who  sat  remote,  they  bent  their  way ; 
Far,  on  Uie  left,  with  clouds  involved  he  lay  ; 
Beside  him  stood  his  lance,  distain'd  with  gore. 
And,  rein'd  with  gold,  his  foaming  steeds  before. 
Low  at  his  knee,  she  begged  with  streaming  eyes 
Her  brother's  car,  to  mount  the  distant  skies. 
And  show'd  the  wound  by  fierce  Tydidra  given, 
A  mortal  man,  who  dares  encounter  heaven. 
Stem  Mars  attentive  hears  the  queen  complain^ 
And  to  her  hand  commits  the  golden  rein  ; 
She  mounts  the  seat,  oppress'd  with  silent  woe. 
Driven  by  the  goddess  of  the  painted  bow. 
The  lash  resounds,  the  rapid  chariot  flics. 
And  in  a  moment  scales  the  lofty  skies : 
There  stopp'd  the  car,  and  there  the  coursers  stood. 
Fed  by  fair  Iris  witli  ambrosial  food ; 
Before  her  mother,  love's  bright  queen  appears, 
O'erwhelm'd  with  anguish,  and  dissolved  in  tears ; 
She  raised  her  in  her  arms,  beheld  her  bleed. 
And  ask'd,  what  god  had  wrought  this  guilty  deed! 

Then  she.    **  This  insult  from  no  g(^  I  found. 
An  impious  mortal  gave  the  daring  wound  I 
Behold  the  deed  of  haughty  Diomed  ! 
*Twas  in  the  son's  defence  the  mother  bled. 
Tlie  war  with  Troy  no  more  the  Grecians  wage  ; 
But  with  the  gods  (the  immortal  gods)  engage." 

Dione  then  :  **  Tny  wrongs  with  patience  bear. 
And  share  those  griefs  inferior  powers  must  share : 
Unnumber'd  woes  mankind  from  us  sustain. 
And  men  with  woes  afflict  the  gods  again. 
The  mighty  Mars  in  mortal  fetters  bound. 
And  lodged  in  brazen  dungeons  under  ground, 
Full  thirteen  moons  imprison'd  roar'd  in  vain  ; 
Otus  and  Ephialtes  held  the  chain  : 
Perhaps  had  perish'd,  had  not  Hermes'  care 
Restored  the  groaning  god  to  upper  air. 
Great  Juno's  self  has  borne  her  weight  of  pain^ 
The  imperial  partner  of  the  heavenly  reign  ; 
Amphitryon's  son  infix'd  the  deadly  dart. 
And  fiird  with  anguish  her  immortal  hea^ 
E'en  hell's  grim  king  Alcides'  power  confessed. 
The  shaft  found  entrance  in  his  iron  breast ; 
To  Jove*s  high  palace  for  a  cure  he  fled. 
Pierced  in  his  own  dominions  of  the  dead  ; 
Where  Pieon,  sprinkling  heavenly  balm  around, 
Assuaged  the  glowing  pangs,  and  closed  the  wound. 
Rash,  impious  man  !  to  stain  the  bless'd  abodes^ 
And  drench  his  arrows  in  the  blood  of  gods  ! 

"  Butthou  (though  Pallas  urged  thy  frantic  deed), 
Whose  spear  ill-fated  makes  a  goddess  bleed, 
Know  thou,  whoe'er  with  heavenly  power  contends, 
Short  is  his  date,  and  soon  his  glory  ends  ; 
From  fields  of  death  when  late  he  shall  retire, 
No  infant  on  his  knees  shall  call  him  sire. 
Strong  as  thou  art,  some  god  may  yet  be  found. 
To  stretch  thee  pale  and  gasping  on  the  ground  • 
Thy  distant  wife,  iEgial^  the  fair. 
Starting  from  sleep  with  a  distracted  air, 
Shall  rouse  thy  slaves,  and  her  lost  lord  deplore. 
The  brave,  the  great,  the  glorious  now  no  more  I " 

This  said,  she  wiped  from  Venus'  wounded  palm 
The  sacred  ichor,  and  infused  the  balm. 
Juno  and  Pallas  with  a  smil^  survey'd, 
And  thus  to  Jove  began  the  blue-eyed  maid  : 

"  Permit  thy  daughter,  gracious  Jove  !  to  tell 
How  this  mischance  the  Cyprian  queen  beiel. 
As  late  she  tried  with  passion  to  inflame 
The  tender  bosom  of  a  Grecian  dame  ; 
Allured  the  fair,  with  moving  thoughts  of  joy. 
To  quit  her  country  for  some  youth  of  Troy  ; 
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The  clasping  zone,  with  Gulden  buckles  hound, 
Razed  her  soft  hand  with  this  lamented  wound." 

The  sire  of  ^^ods  and  men  superior  smiled, 
And,  calling  Venus,  thus  address'd  his  child : 
<*  Not  these,  O  daughter,  are  thy  proper  cares, 
Thee  milder  arts  l>efit,  and  softer  wars  ; 
Sweetsmiles  are  thine,  and  kind  endearing  charms ; 
To  Mars  and  Pallas  leave  the  deeds  of  arms.*' 

Thus  they  in  heaven  :  while  on  the  plain  below 
The  fierce  Tydides  charged  his  Dardan  foe. 
Flushed  with  celestial  blood  pursued  his  way, 
And  fearless  dared  the  threatening  god  of  day  ; 
Already  in  his  hopes  he  saw  him  kill'd. 
Though  screened  behind  Apollo's  mighty  shield. 
Thrice  rushing  furious,  at  the  chief  he  strook  ; 
His  blazing  buckler  thrice  Apollo  shook  : 
He  tried  the  fourth :  when,  breaking  from  the  cloud, 
A  more  than  mortal  voice  was  heard  aloud. 

**  O  son  of  Tydeus,  cease !  be  wise  and  see 
How  vast  the  difference  of  the  gods  and  thee  ; 
Distance  immense  !  between  the  powers  that  shine 
Above,  eternal,  deathless,  and  divine. 
And  mortal  man  !  a  wretch  of  humble  birth, 
A  short-lived  reptile  in  the  dust  of  earth." 

So  spoke  the  god  who  darts  celestial  fires : 
He  dreads  his  fury,  and  some  steps  retires. 
Then  Phoebus  bore  the  chief  of  Venus*  race 
To  Troy's  high  fane,  and  to  his  holy  place ; 
Latona  there  and  Pha>be  heaPd  the  wound, 
With  vigour  armM  him,  and  with  glory  crown'd. 
This  done,  the  patron  of  the  silver  bow 
A  phantom  raised,  the  same  in  shape  and  show 
With  great  ^neas  ;  such  the  form  he  bore. 
And  such  in  fight  the  radiant  arms  he  wore. 
Around  the  spectre  bloody  wars  are  waged. 
And  Greece  and  Troy  with  clashing  shields  engaged. 
Meantime  on  Ilion's  tower  Apollo  stood. 
And  calling  Mars,  thus  urged  the  raging  god : 

"  Stem  power  of  arms,  by  whom  the  mighty  fall ; 
Who  bathest  in  blood,  and  shakest  the  embattled 
Rise  in  thy  wrath !  to  helPs  abhorrM  abodes  [wall, 
Dispatch  yon  Greek,  and  vindicate  the  gods. 
First  rosy  Venus  felt  his  brutal  rage  ; 
Me  next  he  charged,  and  dares  all  heaven  engage : 
The  wretch  would  brave  high  heaven's  immorta*  ^re, 
His  triple  thunder,  and  his  bolts  of  fire." 

The  god  of  battle  issues  on  the  plain. 
Stirs  all  the  ranks,  and  fires  the  Trojan  train ; 
In  form  like  Acunas,  the  Thracian  guide. 
Enraged  to  Troy's  retiring  chiefs  he  cried : 

"  How  long,  ye  sons  of  Priam  !  will  ye  fly, 
And  unrevengcd  see  Priam's  people  die  1 
Still  unresisted  shall  the  foe  destroy. 
And  stretch  the  slaughter  to  the  gates  of  Troy  t 
Lo,  brave  JEneas  sinks  beneath  his  wound. 
Not  godlike  Hector  more  in  arms  renown'd : 
Haste  all,  and  take  the  generous  warrior's  part." 
He  said  ; — new  courage  swell'd  each  hero  s  heart. 
Sarpedon  first  his  ardent  soul  expressed. 
And  tum*d  to  Hector,  these  bold  words  address'd : 

"  Say,  chief,  is  all  thy  ancient  valour  lost! 
Where  are  thy  threat8,and  where  thy  glorious  boast. 
That  propp'd  alone  by  Priam's  race  should  stand 
Troy's  sacred  walls,  nor  need  a  foreign  hand  ! 
Now,  now  thy  country  calls  her  wonted  friends. 
And  the  proud  vaunt  in  just  derision  ends. 
Remote  they  stand,  while  alien  troops  engage, 
Like  trembling  hounds  before  the  lion's  rage. 
Far  dist.nnt  hence  I  held  my  wide  commnnd, 
Where  foaming  Xauthus  laves  the  Lycian  laud ; 


With  ample  wealth  (the  wish  of  mortals)  blets'd. 
A  beauteous  wife,  and  infant  at  her  breast ; 
With  those  I  left  whatever  dear  could  be : 
Greece,  if  she  conquers,  nothing  wins  from  me ; 
Yet  first  in  fight  my  Lycian  bajiids  I  cheer. 
And  long  to  meet  this  mighty  man  ye  fear ; 
While  Hector  idle  stands,  nor  bids  the  brave 
Their  wives,  their  infants,  and  their  adtars  save. 
Haste,  warrior,  haste !  preserve  thy  threaten'd  state, 
Or  one  vast  burst  of  all-involving  fate 
Full  o'er  your  towers  shall  fall,  and  sweep  away 
Sons,  sires,  and  wives,  an  undistinguish'd  prey. 
Rouse  all  thy  Trojans,  urge  thy  aids  to  fight ; 
These  claim  thy  thoughts  by  day,  thy  watch  by  nigfat ; 
With  force  incessant  the  brave  Greeks  oppose; 
Such  cares  thy  friends  deserve,  and  such  thy  foes." 

Stung  to  the  heart  the  generous  Hector  hean, 
But  just  reproof  with  decent  silence  bears. 
From  his  proud  car  the  prince  imjietuous  springi^ 
On  earth  he  leaps ;  his  brazen  armour  rings. 
Two  shining  spears  are  brandish'd  in  his  hands; 
Thus  arm'd,  he  animates  his  drooping  bands. 
Revives  their  ardour,  turns  their  steps  from  flighty 
And  wakes  anew  the  dying  flames  of  fight. 
They  turn,  they  stand  ;  the  Greeks  their  fury  dare, 
Condense  their  powers,  and  wait  the  growing  war. 

As  when,  on  Ceres'  sacred  floor,  the  swain 
Spreads  the  wide  fan  to  clear  the  golden  gnun, 
And  the  light  chaff,  before  the  breezes  borne, 
Ascends  in  clouds  from  off  the  heapy  com ; 
The  grey  dust,  rising  with  collected  winds, 
Drives  o'er  the  barn,  and  whitens  all  ihe  hinds: 
So  white  with  dust  the  Grecian  host  appears. 
From  trampling  steeds,  and  thundering  charioteen  • 
'  The  duskv  clouds  from  labour'd  earu  arise, 
And  roll  m  smoking  volumes  to  tlie  skies. 
Mars  hovers  o'er  them  with  his  sable  shiela. 
And  adds  new  horrors  to  the  darken 'd  field : 
Pleased  with  his  charge,  and  ardent  to  fulfil. 
In  Troy's  defence,  Apollo's  heavenly  will : 
Soon  as  from  fight  the  blue-eyed  maid  retires, 
£Iach  Trojan  bosom  with  new  warmth  he  fires. 
And  now  the  god,  from  forth  his  sacred  fane. 
Produced  iEneas  to  the  shouting  train  ; 
Alive,  unharm'd,  with  all  his  peers  around. 
Erect  he  stood,  and  vigorous  from  his  wound : 
Inquiries  none  they  made ;  the  dreadful  day 
No  pause  of  words  admits,  no  dull  delay  ; 
Fierce  Discord  storms,  Apollo  loud  exclaims, 
Fame  calls.  Mars  thunders,  and  the  field's  in  flamea 

Stem  Diomed  with  either  Ajax  stood. 
And  great  Ulysses,  bathed  in  hostile  blood. 
Embodied  close,  the  labouring  Grecian  train 
The  fiercest  shock  of  charging  hosts  sustain. 
Unmoved  and  silent,  the  whole  war  they  wait, 
Serenely  dreadful,  and  as  fix'd  as  fate. 
So  when  the  embattled  clouds  in  dark  array, 
Along  the  skies  their  gloomy  lines  display ; 
When  now  the  North  his  boisterous  rage  has  spent, 
And  peaceful  sleeps  the  liquid  element : 
The  low-hung  vapours,  motionless  and  still, 
Rest  on  the  summits  of  the  shaded  hill ; 
Till  the  mass  scatters  as  the  winds  arise. 
Dispersed  and  broken  through  the  nifiled  skies. 

Nor  was  the  general  >vantiug  to  his  train ; 
From  troop  to  troop  he  toils  through  all  the  plftin. ' 
"  Ye  Greeks,  be  men  !  the  charge  of  battle  bear; 
Your  brave  associates,  and  yourselves  revere  I 
Lot  glorious  acts  more  glorious  acts  inspire. 
And  catch  from  breast  to  breast  tlie  noble  fire  \ 
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it's  side  the  odds  of  combat  He, 
re  live  glorious,  or  lamented  die  ; 
tch  who  trembles  in  the  field  of  fame, 
ath,  and  worse  than  death,  eternal  shame ! " 
words  he  seconds  with  his  flying  lance, 
whose  point  was  strong  Deicoon^  chance : 
friend,  and  in  his  native  place 
i  and  loved  like  Priam's  royal  race : 
i  he  fought  the  foremost  in  the  field, 
the  monarch's  lance  transpierced  his  shield : 
d  too  weak  the  furious  dart  to  stay, 
his  broad  belt  the  weapon  forced  its  way : 
[y  wound  dismissed  his  soul  to  hell, 
9  around  him  rattled  as  he  fell, 
lerce  iEneas,  brandishing  his  blade 
Drsilochus  and  Crethon  laid, 
ire  Diocleus,  wealthy,  brave  and  great, 
milt  Pherte  held  his  lofty  scat : 
rom  Alpheiis'  plenteous  stream,  that  ^elds 
of  harvests  to  the  Pylian  fields. 
>r8ilochus,  Diocleus  he, 
le  descended  in  the  third  degree. 
f  expert  in  the  martial  toil, 
ships  they  left  their  native  soil, 
re  Atrides  :  now,  untimely  slain, 
.  with  glory  on  the  Phr^-gian  plain, 
oung  mountain  lions,  nursed  with  blood 
recesses  of  the  gloomy  wood, 
rless  to  the  plains,  and  uncontrolled 
ite  the  stalls  and  waste  the  fold ; 
^  at  distance  from  their  native  des^ 
3rM  they  fall  beneath  the  force  of  men. 
e  on  earth  their  beauteous  bodies  lay, 
mtain  firs,  as  tall  and  straight  as  they. 
enelaQs  views  with  pitying  eyes, 
bright  lance,  and  at  the  victor  flies  ; 
^d  him  00  ;  yet,  ruthless  in  his  hate, 
but  urged  him  to  provoke  his  fate, 
advancing,  Nestor's  valiant  son 
or  his  danger,  and  neglects  his  own ; 
rith  the  thought,  should  Helen's  lord  be 

h 

!ii8  country's  glorious  labours  vain. 

met,  the  Uireatening  heroes  stand  ; 

Lrs  aJready  tremble  in  their  hand : 

1  Antilochus,  his  aid  to  bring, 

or  conquer  by  the  Spartan  king. 

3n,  the  Dardan  backward  tum'd  his  course, 

t  he  was,  and  shunn*d  unequal  force. 

Lthles  bodies  to  the  Greeks  they  drew, 

X  in  combat,  and  their  toils  renew. 

Pylaemenes,  great  in  battle,  bled, 

•ath'd  in  brass  the  Paphlagonians  led. 

nark'd  him  where  sublime  he  stood  ; 

his  throat,  the  javelin  drank  his  blood. 

iful  Mydon,  as  he  tum'd  from  fight 

g  coursers,  sunk  to  endless  night: 

1  rock  by  Nestor's  son  was  thrown  ; 

led  arm  received  the  falling  stone  ; 

9  numb'd  hand  the  ivory-studded  reins, 

in  the  dust,  are  trail'd  along  the  plains : 

ile  his  temples  feel  a  deadly  wound  ; 

ts  in  death,  and  ponderous  sinks  to  ground  : 

)ve  his  helmet  in  the  sands,  and  there 

1  stood  fix'd,  the  quivering  legs  in  air, 

ipled  flat  beneath  the  courser's  feet : 

thful  victor  mounts  his  empty  seat, 

re  the  prize  in  triumph  to  the  fleet. 

Hector  saw,  and,  raging  at  the  view, 

1  the  Greeks ;  the  Trojan  troops  pursue : 


He  fires  his  host  with  animating  crieSy 
And  brings  along  the  furies  of  Sie  skies. 
Mars,  stem  destroyer  !  and  Bellona  dread, 
Flame  in  the  front,  and  thunder  at  their  head : 
This  swells  the  tumult  and  the  rage  of  fight ; 
That  shakes  a  spear  that  casts  a  dreadful  light. 
Where  Hector  march'd,  the  god  of  battles  shined. 
Now  storm'd  before  him,  and  now  raged  behind. 

Tydides  paused  amidst  his  full  career  ; 
Then  first  the  hero's  manly  breast  knew  fear. 
As  when  some  simple  swain  his  cot  forsakes, 
And  wide  through  fens  an  unknown  journey  takes : 
If  chance  a  swelling  brook  his  passage  stay. 
And  foam  impervious  cross  the  wanderer's  way, 
Confused  he  stops,  a  length  of  country  past, 
Eyes  the  rough  waves,  and  tired,  returns  at  last 
Amazed  no  less  the  great  Tydides  stands : 
He  stay'd,  and  turning  thus  address'd  his  bands : 

"  No  wonder,  Greeks !  that  all  to  Hector  yield ; 
Secure  of  favouring  gods,  he  takes  the  field  ; 
His  strokes  they  second,  and  avert  our  spears  t 
Behold  where  Mars  in  mortal  arms  appears  I 
Retire  then,  warriors,  but  sedate  and  slow  ; 
Retire,  but  with  your  faces  to  the  foe. 
Trust  not  too  much  your  unavailing  might ; 
*Ti8  not  with  Troy,  but  with  the  g<Ss  ye  fight" 

Now  near  tlie  Greeks,  the  black  battalions  drew ; 
And  first  two  leaders  valiant  Hector  slew  : 
His  force  Anchialus  and  Mnesthes  found, 
In  every  art  of  glorious  war  renown'd  ; 
In  the  same  car  the  chiefs  to  combat  ride. 
And  fought  united,  and  united  died. 
Struck  at  the  sight,  the  mighty  Ajax  glows 
With  thirst  of  vengeance,  and  assaults  the  foes. 
His  massy  spear  with  matchless  fury  sent, 
Through  Amphius'  belt  and  heaving  belly  went ; 
Amphius  Apecsus'  happy  soil  possess'd. 
With  herds  abounding,  and  with  treasure  bless'd  ; 
But  fate  resistless  from  his  country  led 
The  chief,  to  perish  at  his  people's  head. 
Shook  with  his  fall  his  brazen  armour  rung. 
And  fierce,  to  seize  it,  conquering  Ajax  sprung  ; 
Around  his  head  an  iron  tempest  rain'd ; 
A  wood  of  spears  his  ample  shield  sustain'd  ; 
Beneath  one  foot  the  yet-warm  corpse  he  press'd, 
And  drew  his  javelin  from  tlie  bleeding  breast : 
He  could  no  more  ;  the  showering  darte  denied 
To  spoil  his  glittering  arms,  and  plumy  pride. 
Now  foes  on  foes  came  pouring  on  the  fields, 
With  bristling  lances,  and  compacted  shields  ; 
Till  in  the  steely  circle  straiten'd  round. 
Forced  he  gives  way,  and  sternly  quits  the  ground. 

While  thus  they  strive,  Tlepolemus  the  great, 
Urged  by  the  force  of  unresisted  fate. 
Bums  with  desire  Sarpedon's  strength  to  prove  ; 
Alcides'  oflspring  meets  the  son  of  Jove. 
Sheath'd  in  bright  arms  each  adverse  chief  camA 
Jove's  great  descendant,  and  his  greater  son.  [on. 
Prepared  for  combat,  ere  the  lance  he  toss'd. 
The  daring  Rhodian  vents  his  haughty  boast : 

<<  What  brings  this  Lycian  counsellor  so  far, 
To  tremble  at  our  arms,  not  mix  in  war  1 
Know  thy  vain  self,  nor  let  their  flattery  move 
Who  style  tliee  son  of  cloud-compelling  Jove. 
How  far  unlike  those  chiefs  of  race  divine. 
How  vast  the  difference  of  their  deeds  and  thine  1 
Jove  got  such  heroes  as  my  sire,  whose  soul 
No  fear  could  daunt,  nor  cartli  nor  hell  conti'ol. 
Troy  felt  his  arm,  and  yon  pi-oud  rani^iarts  suuid 
Raised  on  tlie  ruins  of  his  vengeful  hand  : 
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With  six  Binall  ships,  and  but  a  slender  train, 
He  left  the  town  a  wide-deserted  plain. 
But  what  art  thou,  who  dccdless  look'st  around, 
While  unrevenged  thy  Lycians  bite  the  ground  1 
Small  aid  to  Troy  thy  feeble  force  can  be  ; 
But  wert  Uiou  greater,  thou  must  yield  to  me. 
Pierced  by  my  spear,  to  endless  darkness  go  ! 
I  make  this  present  to  the  shades  below." 

The  son  of  Hercules,  the  Rhodian  guide. 
Thus  haughty  spoke.    The  Lycian  king  replied : 

"  Thy  sire,  O  prince !  o'ertum*d  the  Trojan  state, 
Whose  perjured  monarch  well  deserved  his  fate  ; 
Those  heavenly  steeds  the  hero  sought  so  far. 
False  he  detained,  the  just  reward  of  war. 
Nor  so  content,  the  generous  chief  defied. 
With  base  reproaches  and  unmanly  pride. 
But  vou,  unworthy  the  high  race  you  boast. 
Shall  raise  my  glory  when  thy  own  is  lost : 
Now  meet  thy  fate,  and  by  Sarpedon  slain, 
Add  one  more  ghost  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign. 
He  said :  both  javelins  at  an  instant  flew  ; 
Both  struck,  both  wounded,  but  Sarpedon's  slew  : 
Full  in  the  boaster's  neck  the  weapon  stood, 
Transfix*d  his  throat,  and  drank  the  vital  blood  ; 
The  soul  disdainful  seeks  the  caves  of  night, 
And  his  seal'd  eyes  for  ever  lose  the  light. 
Yet  not  in  vain,  Tlepolemus,  was  thrown 
Thy  angi^  lance  ;  which  piercing  to  the  bone 
Sarpedon  s  thigh,  had  robb'd  the  chief  of  breath  ; 
But  Jove  was  present,  and  forbade  the  death. 
Borne  from  the  conflict  by  his  Lycian  throng, 
The  wounded  hero  dragg'd  the  lance  along. 
(His  friends,  each  busied  in  his  several  part. 
Through  haste,  or  danger,  had  not  drawn  the  dart.) 
The  Greeks  with  slain  Tlepolemus  retired  ; 
Whose  fall  Ulysses  viewed,  with  fury  fired  ; 
Doubtful  if  Jove*s  great  son  he  should  pursue^ 
Or  pour  his  vengeance  on  the  Lycian  crew. 
But  heaven  and  fate  the  first  design  withstand. 
Nor  this  great  death  must  grace  Ulysses'  hand. 
Minerva  drives  him  on  the  Lycian  train  ; 
Alastor,  Cromius,  Halius,  strew 'd  the  plain, 
Alcander,  Prytanis,  NoOmon  fell : 
And  numbers  more  his  sword  had  sent  to  hell. 
But  Hector  saw  ;  and,  furious  at  the  sight, 
Rush'd  terrible  amidst  the  ranks  of  fight. 
With  joy  Sarpedon  view'd  the  wish*d  relief. 
And,  faint,  lamenting)  thus  implored  the  chief : 

^  O  suffer  not  the  foe  to  bear  away 
My  helpless  corpse,  an  unassisted  prey  ; 
If  I,  unblessM,  must  see  my  son  no  more, 
My  much-loved  consort,  and  my  native  shore. 
Yet  let  me  die  in  IHon*s  sacred  wall ; 
Troy,  in  whose  cause  I  fell,  shall  mourn  my  fall." 

He  said,  nor  Hector  to  the  chief  replies. 
But  shakes  his  plume,  and  fierce  to  combat  flies ; 
Swift  as  a  whirlwind,  drives  the  scattering  foes  ; 
And  dyes  the  ground  with  purple  as  he  goes. 

Beneath  a  beech,  Jove's  consecrated  shade, 
His  mournful  friends  divine  Sarpedon  laid  : 
Brave  Pelagon,  his  favourite  chief,  was  nigh. 
Who  wrench'd  the  javelin  from  his  sinewy  thigh. 
The  fainting  soul  stood  ready  wing'd  for  flight. 
And  o'er  his  eye-balls  swam  the  shades  of  night ; 
But  Boreas  rising  fresh,  with  gentle  breath, 
Recaird  his  spirit  from  the  gates  of  death. 

The  generous  Greeks  rec^e  with  tardy  pace, 
Though  Mars  and  Hector  thunder  in  their  face  ; 
None  turn  their  backs  to  mean  ignoble  flight. 
Slow  they  retreat,  and  even  retreating  fight. 


Who  first,  who  last,  by  Mars  and  Heetor'a  hand. 
Stretch 'd  in  their  blood,  lay  gasping  on  the  audi 
Tenthras  the  great,  Orestes  the  renown'd 
For  managed  steeds,  and  Trechus  pren'd  the 

ground  ; 
Next  (Enomaus,  and  (Enops'  offspring  died ; 
Oresbius  last  fell  groaning  at  their  side  : 
Oresbius,  in  his  painted  mitre  gay, 
In  fat  Boeotia  held  his  wealthy  sway. 
Where  lakes  surround  low  Hyl^*s  watery  plain ; 
A  prince  and  people  studious  of  their  gain. 

The  carnage  Juno  from  the  skies  survey'd. 
And  touched  with  grief  bespoke  the  blue-eyed  maid:  j 
<*  Oh,  sight  accurmd  !  Shall  faithlens  Troy  prevafl,  | 
And  shall  our  promise  to  our  people  fail ! 
How  vain  the  word  to  Menelaiis  given  | 

By   Jove's  great  daughter  and   the    queen  of 

heaven. 
Beneath  his  arms  that  Priam's  towers  should  &I1» 
If  warring  gods  for  ever  guard  the  wall  1 
Mars,  red  with  slaughter,  aids  our  hated  foes : 
Haste,  let  us  arm, and  force  with  force  oppose!' 
She  spoke  ;  Minerva  bums  to  meet  the  war : 
And  now  heaven's  empress  calls  her  blazing  ear. 
At  her  command  rush  forth  the  steeds  divine ; 
Rich  with  immortal  gold  their  trappings  shine. 
Bright  Hebd  waits  ;  by  Heb^,  ever  young. 
The  whirling  wheels  are  to  the  chariot  hung. 
On  the  bright  axle  turns  the  bidden  wheel 
Of  sounding  brass  ;  the  polish'd  axle  steel. 
Eight  brazen  s])okes  in  radiant  order  flame ; 
The  circles  gold,  of  uncorrupted  frame. 
Such  as  the  heavens  produce  :  and  round  the 
Two  brazen  rings  of  work  divine  were  roli'd. 
The  bossy  naves  of  solid  silver  shone  ; 
Braces  of  gold  suspend  the  moving  throne : 
The  car,  behind,  an  arching  figure  bore  ; 
The  bending  concave  form'd  an  arch  before. 
Silver  the  beam,  the  extended  yoke  was  gold, 
And  golden  reins  the  immortal  coursers  hold. 
Herself,  impatient,  to  the  ready  car 
The  coursers  joins,  and  breathes  revenge  and  war. 
Pallas  disrobes  ;  her  radiant  veil  untied,  j 

With  flowers  adom'd,  with  art  diversified, 
(The  labour'd  veil  her  heavenly  fingers  wove)      ' 
Flows  on  the  pavement  of  the  court  of  Jove.         I 
Now  heaven's  dread  arms  her  mighty  limbe  invett, 
Jove's  cuirass  blazes  on  her  ample  breast ;  i 

Deck'd  in  sad  triumph  for  the  mournful  field. 
O'er  her  broad  shoulders  hangs  his  horrid  shield,  ; 
Dire,  bUck,  tremendous !  Round  the  margin  roli'd, . 
A  fringe  of  serpents  hissing  guards  the  gold :       j 
Here  idl  the  terrors  of  grim  War  appear,  ' 

Here  rages  Force,  here  tremble  Flight  and  Fear, 
Here  storm'd  Contention,  and  here  Furj-  frown'd, 
And  the  dire  orb  portentous  Gorgon  crown'd. 
The  massy  golden  helm  she  next  assumes,  | 

That  dreadful  nods  with  four  o'ershading  plusuii 
So  vast,  the  broad  circumference  contains 
A  hundred  armies  on  a  hundred  plains. 
The  goddess  thus  the  imperial  car  ascends  ;         I 
Shook  by  her  arm  the  mighty  javelin  bends,         ', 
Ponderous  and  huge  ;  that  when  her  fur}'  buns 
Proud  t}Tants  humbles,  and  whole  hosts  o'ertunis. 

Swift  at  the  scourge  the  ethereal  coursers  fly* 
While  the  smooth  chariot  cuts  the  liquid  sky        I 
Heaven's  gates  spontaneous  open  to  the  powert,    ! 
Heaven's  golden  gates,  kept  by  the  winged  Hook  \  , 
Commission'd  in  alternate  watch  they  stand, 
The  sun's  bright  portals  and  the  akies  oomiDaod* 
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clouds  the  et€mal  gates  of  day, 
'k  barrier  roll  with  ease  away, 
ing  hinges  ring  :  on  either  side 
y  voluroes,  pierced  with  light,  divide. 
>t  mounts,  where  deep  in  ambient  skies, 
Olympus*  hundred  heads  arise  ; 

apart  the  Thunderer  fills  his  throne, 
3  gods  superior  and  alone. 
1  her  snowy  hand  the  queen  restrains 
iteeds,  and  thus  to  Jove  complains  : 
!  can  no  resentment  touch  thy  soul  t 
rebel,  and  does  no  thunder  roll ! 
ess  rage  on  yon  forbidden  plain, 

destruction  !  and  what  heroes  slain  ! 
1  Phoebus  with  the  dreadful  bow, 
he  slaughter,  and  enjoy  my  woe. 
us  power  1  whose  unrelenting  mind 
1  govern,  and  no  justice  bind, 
y  father  I  shall  we  scourge  his  pride, 
from  fight  the  impetuous  homicide  ! 
n  assenting,  thus  the  Thunderer  said  : 

the  great  Minerva  be  thy  aid. 
le  monster-god  Minerva  knows, 
9icts  his  brutal  breast  with  woes.** 
;  Satumia,  ardent  to  obey, 
*  white  steeds  along  the  atrial  way. 
1  the  steep  of  heaven  the  chariot  rolls, 
tie  expanded  earth  and  starry  }K)les. 
lepherd,  from  some  point  on  high, 
ide  main  extends  his  boundless  eye  ; 
iich  a  space  of  air,  with  thundering  sound, 
eap  the  immortal  coursers  bound  : 
they  reach'd,  and  touch'd  those  banks 
•er  Simo'is  and  Scamander  join,  [divine, 

0  stopped,  and  (her  fair  steeds  unloosed) 
iensed  a  vapour  circuinfused  : 
impregnate  with  celestial  dew, 

'  brink  ambrosial  herbage  grew, 
relieve  the  fainting  Argive  throBg, 
the  sailing  doves  they  glide  along. 
t  and  bravest  of  the  Grecian  band 
*.  circle)  round  Tydides  stand  : 
iieir  look  as  lions  bathed  in  blood, 
5  boars,  the  terror  of  the  wood, 
impress  mingles  with  the  mortal  crowd, 
B,  in  SteBtor*s  sounding  voice,  aloud  : 
i  strong,  endued  with  brazen  lungs, 
tMit  surpass'd  the  force  of  fifty  tongues, 
ious  Aleves  !  to  your  race  a  shame, 
nen  in  ngure  and  in  name ! 
the  walls  your  timorous  foes  engaged, 
ee  in  war  divine  Achilles  raged  ; 
ig  fearless  they  possess  the  plain, 
tie  shores,  and  scarce  the  seas  remain.** 
Bch  new  fury  to  their  hearts  convey 'd  ; 
r  Tydides  stood  the  Athenian  maid  ; 
reside  his  panting  steeds  she  found, 
with  toil,  reposing  on  the  ground  : 

1  glowing  wound  he  sat  apart, 
id  inflicted  by  the  Lycian  dart) 

>8  of  sweat  from  all  his  limbs  descend, 
is  ponderous  shield  his  sinews  bend, 
pie  belt,  tliat  o'er  his  shoulder  lay, 
and  wash'd  the  clotted  gore  away. 
M  leaning  o'er  the  bending  yoke, 
coursers,  thus  her  silence  broke  : 
srate  prince  !  and  not  of  Tydeus'  kind, 
le  body  lodged  a  mighty  mind  ; 
lie  press'd  in  glorious  toils  to  share, 
»  refrftixi'd  when  I  forbade  the  war. 


Alone,  unguarded,  once  he  dared  to  go. 
And  feast,  encircled  by  the  Theban  foe  ; 
There  braved, and  vanquish'd,many  a  hardy  knight; 
Such  nerves  I  gave  him,  and  such  force  in  fight. 
Thou  too  no  less  hast  been  my  constant  care ; 
Thy  liands  I  arm'd,  and  sent  thee  forth  to  war : 
But  thee  or  fear  deters,  or  sloth  detains  ; 
No  drop  of  all  thy  father  warms  thy  veins." 

The  chief  thus  answer 'd  mild : "  Immortal  maid ! 
I  own  thy  presence,  and  confess  thy  aid. 
Not  fear, thou  know'st,  withholds  me  from  theplainsy 
Nor  sloth  hath  seized  me,  but  thy  word  restrains : 
From  warring  gods  thou  badest  me  turn  my  spear. 
And  Venus  only  found  resistance  here. 
Hence,  goddess  !  heedful  of  thy  high  commands, 
Loth  I  gave  way,  and  wam'd  our  Argive  bands : 
For  Mars,  the  homicide,  these  eyes  beheld. 
With  slaughter  red,  and  raging  round  tlie  field." 

Then  thus  Minerva  : — "  Brave  Tydides,  hear  ! 
Not  Mars  himself,  nor  aught  immortal,  fear. 
Full  on  the  god  impel  thy  foaming  horse  : 
Pallas  commands,  and  Pallas  lends  thee  force. 
Rnsh,  furious,  blind,  from  these  to  those  he  flies^ 
And  every  side  of  wavering  combat  tries  ; 
Large  promise  makes,and  breaks  the  promise  made: 
Now  gives  the  Grecians,  now  the  Trojans  aid.'* 

She  said,  and  to  the  steeds  approaching  near. 
Drew  from  his  seat  the  martial  charioteer. 
The  vigorous  power  the  trembling  car  ascends. 
Fierce  for  revenge  ;  and  Diomed  attends: 
The  groaning  axle  bent  beneath  the  load  ; 
So  great  a  hero,  and  so  great  a  god. 
She  snatch'd  the  reins,  she  lash *d  with  all  her  force, 
And  full  on  Mars  impell'd  the  foaming  horse : 
But  first,  to  hide  her  heavenly  visage,  spread 
Black  Orcus*  helmet  o'er  her  radiant  head. 

Just  then  gigantic  Periphas  lay  slain. 
The  strongest  warrior  of  the  iEtolian  train  ; 
The  god,  who  slew  him,  leaves  his  prostrate  prize 
Stretch'd  where  he  fell,  and  at  Tydides  flies. 
Now  rushing  fierce,  in  equal  arms  appear 
The  daring  Greek,  the  dreadful  god  of  war  I 
Full  at  the  chief,  above  his  courser's  head. 
From  Mars's  arm  the  enormous  weapon  fled  : 
Pallas  opposed  her  hand,  and  caused  to  glance 
Far  from  the  car  the  strong  immortal  lance. 
Then  threw  the  force  of  Tydeus'  warlike  son  ; 
The  javelin  hiss'd ;  the  goddess  urged  it  on : 
Where  the  broad  cincture  girt  his  armour  round 
It  pierced  the  god :  his  groin  received  the  wound. 
From  the  rent  skin  the  warrior  tugs  again 
The  smoking  steel.     Mars  bellows  with  the  pain : 
Loud  as  the  roar  encountering  armies  yield. 
When  shouting  millions  shake  the  thundering  field. 
Both  armies  start,  and  trembling  gaze  ai'ound  ; 
And  earth  and  heaven  rebellow  to  the  sound. 
As  vapours  blown  by  Auater's  sultry  breath. 
Pregnant  with  plagues,  and  shedding  seedsof  death, 
Beneath  the  rage  of  burning  Sirius  rise, 
Choke  the  parch 'd  earth,  and  blacken  all  the  skies  ; 
In  such  a  cloud  the  god  from  combat  driven. 
High  o'er  the  d'usty  whirlwind  scales  the  heaven. 
Wild  with  his  pain,  he  sought  the  bright  abodeb, 
There  sullen  sat  beneath  the  sire  of  gods, 
Show'd  the  celestial  blood,  and  with  a  groan 
Thus  pour'd  his  plaints  before  the  immortal  throne. 

"  Can  Jove,  supine,  flagitious  facts  survey, 
And  brook  the  furies  of  this  daring  day  ? 
For  mortal  men  celestial  powers  engage, 
And  goda  on  gods  exert  eternal  rage : 
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From  thee,  0  father !  all  these  ills  we  bear, 
And  thy  fell  daughter  with  the  shield  and  spear  : 
Thou  gavest  that  fury  to  the  realms  of  light, 
Pernicious,  wild,  regardless  of  the  rieht. 
All  heaven  beside  ixjveres  thy  sovereign  sway, 
Thy  voice  we  hear,  and  thy  beheHts  obey : 
'Tis  hers  to  offend,  and  even  offending  share 
Thy  breast,  thy  counsels,  thy  distinguish'd  care  : 
So  boundless  she,  and  thou  so  partial  grown, 
Well  may  we  deem  the  wonderous  birth  thy  own. 
Now  frantic  Diomed,  at  her  command, 
Against  the  immortals  lifts  his  raging  hand  : 
The  heavenly  Venus  first  his  fury  found, 
Me  next  encountering,  me  he  dared  to  wound  ; 
Vanquished  I  fled  :  even  J,  the  god  of  fight, 
From  mortal  madness  scarce  was  saved  by  flight. 
Else  hadst  thou  seen  me  sink  on  yonder  plain, 
Heap'd  round,  and  heaving  under  loads  of  slain  ! 
Or  pierced  with  Grecian  darts,  for  ages  lie, 
G>ndemn'd  to  pain,  though  fated  not  to  die." 

Him  thus  upbraiding,  with  a  wrathful  look 
The  lord  of  thunders  viewed,  and  stern  bespoke  : 
^  To  me,  perfidious  !  this  lamenting  strain  1 
Of  lawless  force  shall  lawless  Mars  complain  f 
Of  all  the  gods  who  tread  the  spangled  skies. 
Thou  most  unjust,  most  odious  in  our  eyes  ! 
Inhuman  discord  is  thy  dire  delight. 
The  waste  of  slaughter,  and  the  rage  of  fight. 
No  bound,  no  law,  thy  fiery  temper  quells, 
And  all  thy  mother  in  tliy  soul  rebels. 
In  vain  our  threats,  in  vain  our  power  we  use  ; 
She  gives  the  example,  and  her  son  pursues. 
Yet  long  the  inflicted  pangs  thou  shiAt  not  mourn, 
Sprungsince  thou  art  from  Jove,  and  heavenly-bom. 
Else,  singed  with  lightning,  hadst  thou  hence  been 

thrown. 
Where  chain'd  on  burning  rocks  the  Titans  groan." 

Thus  he  who  shakes  Olympus  with  his  nod  ; 
Then  gave  to  Pieon's  care  the  bleeding  god, 
With  gentle  hand  the  balm  he  pour'd  around, 
And  heardtheimmortalflesh,and  closed  the  wound. 
As  when  tlie  fig*s  pressed  juice,  infused  in  ci^om. 
To  curds  coagulates  the  liquid  stream. 
Sudden  the  fluids  fix  the  parts  combined  ; 
Such,  and  so  soon,  the  ethereal  texture  join'd. 
Cleansed  from  the  dust  and  gore,  fair  Hebe  dressM 
His  mighty  limbs  in  an  immortal  vest. 
Glorious  he  sat,  in  majesty  restored. 
Fast  by  the  throne  of  heaven's  su))crior  lord. 
Juno  and  Pallas  mount  the  bless'd  abodes. 
Their  task  performed,  and  mix  among  the  gods. 


BOOK  VI. 


ARGUMENT. 

TH«  BPriOOU  or  GLAITCUS  and  OrOMBD,  AKD  or  HBCIOR 
▲NO  ANDROMACHK. 

The  gods  having  left  the  field,  the  Grecians  prerall. 
Heleniis,  the  chief  auKur  of  Troy,  commands  Hector  to 
return  to  the  city,  in  order  to  appoint  a  solemn  procession 
of  the  queen  and  the  Trojan  matrons  to  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  to  entreat  her  to  remove  Diomed  from  the  fight 
The  hnttle  relaxing  during  the  absence  of  Hector,  Glaucus 
and  Diomed  liave  an  intervieiv  between  the  two  armies ; 
where,  combig  to  thf*  knowledge  of  the  fricndbhip  and  boa- 
pitHlity  passed  between  their  ancestors,  they  make  ex- 
ehangeof  their  am\fc.  Hector,  huvindr  ptrfonue<l  the  ordo« 


of  HdeniM,  prevails  upon  Paris  to  return  to  the  battir« 
and.  taking  a  tender  leave  of  his  wife  Andromache,  hiif  i 
again  to  the  field. 

The  scene  is  first  in  the  field  of  battle,  between  tberifw 
Simols  and  Scamander,  and  then  changes  to  Troy. 


Now  heaven  forsakes  the  fight :  the  immortals  yield 
To  human  force  and  human  skill,  the  field : 
Dark  showers  of  javelins  fly  from  foes  to  foes ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  the  tide  of  combat  flows ; 
While  Troy's  famed  streams,  that  bound  the  death- 
On  either  side  run  purple  to  the  main,     [ful  plain 

Great  Ajax  first  to  conquest  led  the  way. 
Broke  the  thick  ranks,  and  tum'd  the  doubtful  day. 
The  Tluucian  Acamas  his  falchion  found. 
And  hew*d  the  enormous  giant  to  the  ground  ; 
His  thundering  arm  a  deadly  stroke  impress'd 
Where  the  black  horse-hair  nodded  o*er  his  otst ; 
Fix*d  in  his  front  the  brazen  weapon  lies. 
And  seals  in  endless  shades  his  swimming  eyeft. 
Next  Teuthras*  son  distain'd  the  sands  with  bkod, 
Axylus,  hospitable,  rich,  and  good : 
In  fair  Arisbe's  walls  (his  native  place) 
He  held  his  seat  1  a  friend  to  human  race. 
Fast  by  the  road,  his  ever-open  door 
Obliged  the  wealthy,  and  relieved  the  poor. 
To  stem  Tydides  now  he  falls  a  prey. 
No  friend  to  guard  him  in  the  dreadful  day  ! 
Breathless  the  good  man  fell,  and  by  his  side 
His  faithful  servant,  old  Calesius  died. 

By  great  Euryalus  was  Dresus  slain, 
And  next  he  laid  Opheltius  on  the  phun. 
Two  twins  were  near,  bold,  beautiful,  and  young, 
From  a  fair  naiad  and  Bucolion  sprung  : 
(Laomedon's  white  flocks  Bucolion  fed. 
That  monarch's  first-born  by  a  foreign  bed ; 
In  secret  woods  he  won  the  naiad's  grace, 
And  two  fair  infants  crown'd  his  strong  embmee.) 
Here  dead  they  lay  in  all  their  youthful  chamu; 
The  ruthless  victor  stripped  their  shining  anus. 

Astyalus  by  Pol>'poetes  fell  ; 
Ul^'sses'  spear  Pidytes  sent  to  hell ; 
By  Teucer's  shaft  brave  Aretatin  bled. 
And  Nestor's  son  laid  stem  Ablerus  dead  ; 
Great  Agamemnon,  leader  of  the  brave, 
The  mortal  wound  of  rich  Elatus  gave, 
Who  held  in  Pedasus  his  proud  abode, 
And  till'd  the  banks  where  silver  Satnio  flow'd. 
Melanthius  by  Eur^-pylus  was  slain  ; 
And  Phylacus  from  Leitus  flies  in  vain. 

Unbless'd  Adrastus  next  at  mercy  lies 
Beneatli  the  Spai*tan  spear,  a  living  prize. 
Scared  \%-itli  the  din  and  tumult  of  the  fight, 
His  headlong  steeds,  precipitate  in  flight, 
Rush'd  on  a  tamarisk's  strong  trunk,  and  broke 
The  shatter'd  chariot  from  the  crooked  yoke ; 
Wide  o'er  the  field,  resistless  as  the  wind, 
For  Troy  they  fly,  and  leave  their  lord  behini 
Prone  on  his  face  he  sinks  beside  the  whed : 
Atiides  o'er  him  shakes  his  vengeful  steel ; 
The  fallen  chief  in  suppliant  posture  pi««'d 
The  victor's  knees,  and  thus  his  prayer  addreai'd: 

**  O  spare  my  youth,  and  for  the  life  I  owe 
Large  gifts  of  price  my  father  shall  bestow. 
When  fame  sliall  tell,  that,  not  in  battle  slain, 
Thy  hollow  sliips  his  captive  son  detain : 
llich  heaps  of  brass  shall  in  thy  tent  be  toM, 
And  steel  well-temper'd,  and  persuaave  gokL* 

He  said :  compassion  touch'd  the  h8ix>'t  hMtt  * 
He  st4)od,  suspended,  with  the  lifted  dart : 
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pleaded  for  his  vanquished  prize, 
igamemnon  swift  to  vengeance  flies, 
irious,  thus :  '<  Oh  impotent  of  mind ! 
lese,  shall  these  Atrides'  mercy  find  1 
ist  thou  known  proud  Troy's  perfidious  land, 
;11  her  natives  mcnt  at  thy  hand  1 
i  of  all  the  race,  nor  sex,  nor  age, 
tve  a  Trojan  from  our  boundless  rage : 
tail  perish  whole,  and  bury  all ; 
bes,  her  infants  at  the  breast,  shall  fall : 
Iful  lesson  of  exampled  fate, 
n  the  nations  and  to  curb  the  great  V* 
monarch  spoke ;  the  words,  with  warmth 
kddress'd, 

1  justice  steelM  his  brother's  breast, 
from  his  knees  the  hapless  chief  he  thrust ; 
»narch's  javelin  stretch'd  him  in  the  dust, 
ressing  with  his  foot  his  panting  heart, 
rom  the  slain  he  tugg'd  the  reeking  dart. 
3tor  saw,  and  rouscKl  the  warrior's  rage ; 
heroes !  thus  the  vigorous  combat  wage  ; 
of  Mars  descend,  for  servile  gains, 
h  the  booty,  while  a  foe  remains, 
yon  glittering  host,  your  future  spoil ! 
lin  the  conquest,  tlien  reward  the  toil." 
now  had  Greece  eternal  fame  acquired, 
ghted  Troy  witliin  her  walls  retired, 
t  sage  Helenus  her  state  redrcss'd, 
by  the  gods  that  moved  his  sacred  breast. 
Hector  stood,  with  great  ^Eneas  join'd, 
T  reveal'd  the  counsels  of  his  mind, 
generous  chiefs  !  on  whom  the  immortals 
"es  and  glories  of  this  doubtful  day  ;      [lay 
m  your  aids,  your  country's  hopes  depend ; 

•  consult,  and  active  to  defend  I 

t  our  gates,  your  brave  efforts  unite, 
ick  the  routed,  and  forbid  the  flight, 
their  wives'  soft  arms  the  cowards  gain, 
»rt  and  insult  of  the  hostile  train. 
roar  commands  have  hearten'd  every  band, 
es,  here  fix'd,  will  make  the  dangerous 
nd ; 

as  we  are,  and  sore  of  former  fight, 
traits  demand  our  last  remains  of  might, 
lile,  thou.  Hector,  to  the  town  retire, 
ich  our  mother  what  the  gods  require : 
;he  queen  to  lead  the  assembled  train 
's  chief  matrons  to  Minerva's  fane  ; 
:he  sacred  gates,  and  seek  the  power, 
fer'd  vows,  in  Ilion's  topmost  tower, 
gest  mantle  her  rich  wardrobes  hold, 
ized  for  art,  and  labour'd  o'er  with  gold, 
the  goddess'  honour'd  knees  be  spread, 
elve  young  heifers  to  her  altars  led : 
e  power,  atoned  by  fervent  prayer, 
res,  our  infants,  and  our  city  spare, 

•  avert  Tydides*  wasteful  ire, 

>WB  whole  troops,and  makes  all  Troyretire : 
a  Achilles  taught  our  hosts  to  dread, 
though  he  was  from  more  than  mortal  bed ; 
B  resistless  ruled  the  stream  of  fight, 
unbounded,  and  unmatched  in  might.'* 
»r  obedient  heard :  and,  with  a  bound, 
Trom  his  trembling  chariot  to  the  ground ; 
1  all  his  host,  inspiring  force  he  flies, 
s  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rise, 
ge  recruited,  the  bold  Trojans  glow, 
n  the  tide  of  conflict  on  tlie  foe  : 
a  the  front  he  shakes  two  daxzllng  spears; 
^ee  recedes,  aud  'midut  her  triumplis  fears ; 


Some  god,  they  thought,  who  ruled  the  fate  of  wars, 
Shot  down  avenging  from  the  vault  of  stars. 

Then  thus  aloud  :  *<  Ye  dauntless Dardans,  hear! 
And  you  whom  distant  nations  send  to  war  1 
Be  mindful  of  the  strength  your  fathers  bore  ; 
Be  still  yourselves,  and  Hector  asks  no  more. 
One  hour  demands  me  in  the  Trojan  wall. 
To  bid  our  altars  flame,  and  victims  fall : 
Nor  shall,  I  trust,  the  matrons'  holy  train. 
And  reverend  elders,  seek  the  gods  in  vain." 

This  said,  with  ample  strides  the  hero  past ; 
The  shield's  large  orb  behind  his  shoulder  cast. 
His  neck  o'ershadinz,  to  his  ankle  hung ; 
And  as  he  march'd  the  brazen  buckler  rung. 

Now  paused  the  battle  (godlike  Hector  gone) 
Where  daring  Glaucus  and  great  Tydeus'  son 
Between  both  armies  met :  the  chiefs  from  far 
Observed  each  other,  and  had  mark'd  for  war. 
Near  as  they  drew,  Tydides  thus  began : 

^  What  art  thou,  boldest  of  the  race  of  man  I 
Our  eyes  till  now,  that  aspect  ne'er  beheld. 
Where  fame  is  reap'd  amid  the  embattled  field ; 
Yet  far  before  the  troops  thou  darest  appear^ 
And  meet  a  lance  the  fiercest  hei^oes  fear. 
Unhappy  they,  and  born  of  luckless  sires, 
Who  tempt  our  fury  when  Minerva  fires  1 
But  if  from  heaven,  celestial,  thou  descend, 
Know  with  immortals  we  no  more  contend. 
Not  long  Lycurgus  view'd  the  golden  light, 
That  daring  man  who  mix'd  with  gods  in  fight. 
Bacchus,  and  Bacchus'  votaries,  he  drove. 
With  brandish 'd  steel,  from  N^'ssa's  sacred  grove: 
Their  consecrated  spears  lay  scatter'd  round. 
With  curling  vines  and  twisted  ivy  bound  ; 
While  Bacchus  headlong  sought  the  briny  flood. 
And  Thetis'  arms  received  the  trombling  god. 
Nor  fail'd  the  crime  the  immortals'  wrath  to  move; 

iThe  immortals  bless'd  with  endless  ease  above  ;) 
)eprived  of  sight  by  their  avenging  doom. 
Cheerless  he  breathed,  and  wander'd  in  the  gloom. 
Then  sunk  unpitied  to  the  dire  abodes, 
A  wretch  accursed,  and  hated  by  the  gods ! 
I  brave  not  heaven  :  but  if  the  fruits  of  earth 
Sustain  thy  life,  and  human  be  thy  birth. 
Bold  as  thou  art,  too  prodigal  of  broath. 
Approach,  and  enter  the  dark  gates  of  death." 

"  What,  or  from  whence  I  am,  or  who  my  sire, 
(Replied  the  chief)  can  Tydeus'  son  inquire  ! 
Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found. 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  ground; 
Another  race  Uie  following  spring  supplira  ; 
They  fall  successive,  and  successive  rise  : 
So  generations  in  their  course  decay  ; 
So  flourish  these,  when  those  aro  pass'd  away. 
But  if  thou  still  persist  to  search  my  birth. 
Then  hear  a  tale  that  fills  the  spacious  earth. 

'*  A  city  stands  on  Argos'  utmost  bound, 
(Argos  the  fair,  for  warlike  steeds  renown'd) 
iEolian  Sisyphus,  with  wisdom  bless'd, 
111  ancient  time  the  happy  wall  possess'd. 
Then  call'd  Ephyro  :  Glaucus  was  his  son ; 
Great  Glaucus,  father  of  Bellerophon, 
Who  o'er  the  sons  of  men  in  beauty  shined, 
Loved  for  that  valour  which  preserves  mankind. 
Then  mighty  Pnetus  Argos'  sceptre  sway'd. 
Whose  hard  commands  Bellerophon  obey'd. 
With  direful  jealousy  the  monarch  raged. 
And  the  brave  prince  in  numerous  toils  engaged. 
For  him  Antiea  burn'd  with  lawless  flame. 
And  strove  to  tempt  him  from  Uie  paths  of  famo* 
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In  Tain  she  tempted  the  relentlew  youth, 
Endued  with  wifldora,  sacred  fear,  and  truth. 
Fired  at  his  scorn  the  queen  to  Prsetus  flod. 
And  begg*d  revenge  for  her  inftultod  b<»d  : 
Incensed  he  heard,  resolving  on  his  fate  ; 
But  hospitable  laws  restrainM  his  hate  : 
To  Lycia  the  devoted  youth  he  sent, 
With  tablets  sealed,  that  told  his  dire  intent. 
Now  bless'd  by   every  power  wlio  guards  the 

good, 
The  chief  arrived  at  Xanthus*  silver  flood  : 
There  Lycia*s  monarch  paid  him  honours  due, 
Nine  days  he  feasted,  and  nine  bulls  he  slew. 
But  when  the  tenth  bright  morning  orient  glow*d. 
The  faithful  youth  his  monarch's  mandate  snow'd: 
The  fatal  tablets,  till  that  instant  seal'd, 
The  deathful  secret  to  the  king  reveal'd. 
First,  dire  Chimsera's  conquest  was  enjoin'd  ; 
A  mingled  monster  of  no  mortal  kind  ! 
Behind,  a  dragon's  fiery  tail  was  spread  ; 
A  goat's  rough  body  bore  a  lion's  head  ; 
Her  pitchy  nostrils  flaky  flames  expire  ; 
Her  gaping  throat  emits  infernal  Are. 

**  This  pest  he  slaiighter'd,  (for  he  read  the  itkies, 
And  trusted  heaven's  informing  prodigies) 
Then  met  in  arms  the  Solymsean  crew, 
f  Fiercest  of  men)  and  those  the  warrior  slew , 
Next  the  bold  Amazons'  whole  force  defled  ; 
And  conquer'd  still,  for  heaven  was  on  his  side. 

^  Nor  ended  here  his  toils :  his  Lyciau  foes, 
At  his  return,  a  treacherous  ambush  rose. 
With  level'd  spears  along  the  winding  shore : 
There  fell  tliey  breathless,  and  retum'd  no  more. 

^  At  length  the  monarch,  with  repentant  grief, 
Confess'd  the  gods  and  god-descended  chief ; 
His  daughter  gave,  the  stranger  to  detain. 
With  half  the  honours  of  his  ample  reign  : 
The  Lycians  grant  a  chosen  space  of  ground. 
With  woods,  with  vineyards,  and  with  harvests 

crown'd. 
There  long  the  chief  his  happy  lot  possess'd. 
With  two  brave  sons  and  one  fiiir  daughter  bless'd; 
(Fair  e'en  in  heavenly  eyes  ;  her  fruitful  love 
Crown'd  with  Sarpedon's  birth  the  embrace  of  Jove;) 
But  when  at  last,  distracted  in  his  mind. 
Forsook  by  heaven,  forsaking  humankind, 
Wide  o'er  the  Aleian  field  he  chose  to  stray, 
A  long,  forlorn,  uncomfortable  way  I 
Woes  heapM  on  woes  consumed  his  wasted  heart : 
His  beauteous  daughter  fell  by  Phoebe's  dart ; 
His  eldest-bom  by  raging  Mars  was  skiin. 
In  combat  on  the  Solymsean  plain. 
Hippolochus  survived  :  from  him  I  came. 
The  honour'd  author  of  my  birth  and  name  ; 
By  his  decree  I  sought  the  Ti*ojan  town  ; 
By  his  instructions  learn  to  win  renown. 
To  stand  the  first  in  worth  as  in  command. 
To  add  new  honours  to  my  native  land. 
Before  my  eyes  my  mighty  sires  to  place, 
And  emulate  tlie  glories  of  our  race." 

He  spoke,  and  transport  fiird  Tydides'  heart ; 
In  earth  the  generous  warrior  fix'd  his  dart, 
Then  friendly,  tlms,  the  Lycian  prrace  address'd  . 
**  Welcome,  my  brave  hereditary  guest  1 
Thus  ever  let  us  meet,  with  kind  embrace. 
Nor  stain  the  sacred  friendship  of  our  race. 
Know,  chief,  our  gnmdsires  have  been  guests  of  old; 
(Eneus  the  strong,  Belleroplion  the  bold  : 
Our  ancient  seat  his  honour'd  presence  graced, 
Where  twenty  days  in  genial  rites  he  p:i68'(L 


The  parting  heroes  mutual  presents  left ; 
A  golden  goblet  was  thy  grandsire's  gift ; 
(Eneus  a  belt  of  matchless  work  bestow'd, 
That  rich  with  Tyrian  dye  refulgent  gloVd. 
(This  from  his  pledge  I  leam'd,  which,  safely  stored 
Among  my  treasures,  still  adorns  my  board  : 
For  Tydeus  left  me  young,  when  Thebe's  wall 
Beheld  the  sons  of  Greece  untimely  fall.) 
Mindful  of  this,  in  friendship  let  us  join  ; 
If  heaven  our  steps  to  foreign  lands  incline. 
My  guest  in  Argos  thou,  and  I  in  Lycia  thine. 
Enough  of  Trojans  to  this  lance  shall  yield. 
In  the  full  harvest  of  yon  ample  field  ; 
Enough  of  Greeks  shaJl  dye  thy  spear  with  gore ; 
But  thou  and  Diomed  be  foes  no  more. 
Now  change  we  arms,  and  prove  to  either  host 
We  guard  the  friendship  of  the  line  we  boasL" 

Thus  having  said,  the  gallant  chiefs  alight. 
Their  hands  they  join,   their  mutual  iaith  they 

plight; 
Brave  Glaucus  then  each  narrow  thought  resign'd, 
(Jove  wami'd  his  bosom,  and  enlarged  his  mmd) 
For  Diomed's  brass  arms,  of  mean  device. 
For  which  nine  oxen  paid,  (a  vulgar  price) 
He  gave  his  own,  of  gold  divinely  wrought, 
A  hundred  beeves  the  shining  purchase  booght 

Mcanthne  the  guardian  of  the  Trojan  states 
Great  Hector,  enter'd  at  the  Scaean  gate. 
Beneath  the  beech-tree's  consecrated  shades^ 
The  Trojan  matrons  and  the  Trojan  maids 
Around  him  flock'd,  all  press'd  with  pious  care 
For  husbands,  brothers,  sons,  engaged  in  war. 
He  bids  the  train  in  long  procession  go. 
And  seek  the  gods,  to  avert  the  impending  ww. 
And  now  to  Priam's  stately  conrts  he  came, 
Raised  on  arch'd  columns  of  stupendous  frame ; 
O'er  tliese  a  range  of  marble  structure  runs, 
The  rich  pavilions  of  his  fifty  sons. 
In  fifty  chambers  lodged  :  and  rooms  of  stale. 
Opposed  to  those,  where  Priam's  daughters  s^ 
Twelve  domes  for  them  and  their  loved  spouses 
Of  equal  beauty,  and  of  polisli'd  stone.      [shone^ 
Hither  great  Hector  pass'd,  nor  pass'd  unseen 
Of  royal  Hecuba,  his  mother-queen. 
(With  her  Laodicd,  whose  beauteous  face 
Surpassed  the  nymphs  of  Troy's  illustrious  race.) 
Long  in  a  strict  embrace  she  held  her  son. 
And  press'd  his  hand,  and  tender  thus  begun : 

"  0  Hector !  say,  what  great  occasion  calls 
My  son  from  fight,  when  Greece  surrounds  our  walk; 
Comest  thou  to  supplicate  the  almighty  power, 
With  lifted  hands,  from  Ilion's  lofty  tower ! 
Stay,  till  I  bring  the  cup  with  Bacchus  crown'd, 
In  Jove's  high  name,  to  sprinkle  on  the  ground, 
And  pay  due  vows  to  all  the  gods  around. 
Then  with  a  plenteous  draught  refresh  thy  soolf 
And  draw  new  spirits  from  the  generous  bowl ; 
Spent  as  thou  art  with  long  laborious  fight, 
The  brave  defender  of  thy  country's  right." 

«  Far  hence  be  Bacchus'  gifts ;( the  chief  rejoin'd;) 
Inflaming  wine,  pernicious  to  mankind. 
Unnerves  the  limbs,  and  dulls  the  noble  mind. 
Let  chiefs  abstain,  and  spare  the  sacred  juice 
To  sprinkle  to  the  gods,  its  better  use. 
By  me  that  holy  office  were  pr«)faned ; 
111  fits  it  me,  with  human  gore  dibtuin'd. 
To  the  pure  skies  these  horrid  hands  to  ndse^ 
Or  offer  heaven's  great  Sire  polluted  praise. 
You,  with  your  matrons,  go  1  a  spotless  txaiDy 
And  bum  rich  odours  in  Minerva's  fane. 
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est  mantie  your  full  wardrobes  hold, 
Eed  for  art,  and  laboured  o'er  with  gold, 
le  goddess'  honoured  knees  be  spread, 
.ve  young  heifers  to  her  altar  led. 
he  power,  atoned  by  fervent  prayer, 
•8,  our  infants,  and  our  city  spare  ; 
avert  Tydides*  wasteful  ire, 
ivs  whole  trcK)ps,  and  makes  all  Troy  retire. 

0  mother,  your  religious  care  : 
ouse  soft  Paris  to  the  war  ; 

t  lost  to  all  the  sense  of  shame, 

eant  warrior  hear  the  voice  of  fame. 

d  kind  earth  the  hateful  wretch  embrace, 

t  of  Troy,  that  ruin  of  our  race  ! 

the  dark  abyss  might  he  descend, 

should  flourish,  and  my  sorrows  end." 
eard,  she  gave  command  :  and  summonM 
r»le  matron  and  illustrious  dame.      [came 
ygian  queen  to  her  rich  wardrobe  went, 
reasured  odours  breathed  a  costly  scent. 
y  the  vestures  of  no  vulgar  art, 

maids  embroidered  everv  part, 
rom  soft  Sidon  youthful  Paris  bore, 
ilen  touching  on  the  Tyrian  shore. 

the  queen  revolved  with  careful  eyes 
ious  textures  and  the  various  dyes, 
le  a  veil  that  shone  superior  far, 
nr'd  refulgent  as  the  morning  star, 
vith  this  the  long  procession  leads  ; 
D  majestically  slow  proceeds, 
to  Ilion's  topmost  tower  they  come, 
ul  reach  the  high  Palladian  dome, 
's  consort,  fair  Theano,  waits 
B*  priestess,  and  unbars  the  gates, 
nds  uplifted  and  imploring  eyes, 

the  dome  with  supplicating  cries. 
«tess  then  the  shining  veil  displays, 
n  Minerva's  knees,  and  thus  she  prays : 
awful  goddess  !  ever-dreadful  maid, 
trong  defence,  unconquer*d  Pallas,  aid  ' 
lou  Tydides'  spear,  and  let  him  fall 

1  the  dust  before  the  Trojan  wall ! 

e  young  heifers,  guiltless  of  the  yoke, 
thy  temple  with  a  grateful  sraoke. 
I,  atoned  by  penitence  and  prayer, 
s,  our  infants,  and  our  city  spare  1 " 
d  the  priestess  in  her  holy  fane  ; 
I  the  matrons,  but  they  vow'd  in  vain, 
these  appear  before  the  power  with  prayers, 
o  Paris*  lofty  dome  repairs, 
the  mansion  raised  ;  from  every  part 
ing  architects  of  matchless  art. 
iara*s  court  and  Hector's  palace  stands 
ipous  structure,  and  the  town  commands, 
the  hero  bore  of  wonderous  strength, 
en  cubits  was  the  lancets  length  ; 
ly  point  with  golden  ringlets  join'd, 
lim  brandish'd,  at  each  motion  shined. 
tering,  in  the  glittering  rooms  he  found 
her-chief,  whose  useless  arms  lay  round, 
)  delighting  with  their  splendid  show, 
ling  the  shield,  and  polishing  tlie  bow. 
lim  Helen  with  her  virgins  stands, 
heir  rich  labours,  and  instructs  their  hands, 
bus  inactive,  with  an  ardent  look 
ice  beheld,  and  high-resenting  spoke, 
ite  to  Troy,  is  this  the  time  to  show  f 
!h  ill-fated,  and  thy  country's  foe  !) 
d  Greece  against  us,  both  conspire  ; 
le  resentment,  and  their  vengeful  ire. 


For  thee  great  Ilion's  guardian  heroes  fall. 
Till  heaps  of  dead  alone  defend  her  wall ; 
For  thee  the  soldier  bleeds,  the  matron  mourns. 
And  wasteful  war  in  all  its  fury  burns. 
Ungrateful  man  !  deserves  not  this  thy  care. 
Our  troops  to  hearten,  and  our  toils  to  share  t 
Rise,  or  behold  the  conquering  flames  ascend. 
And  all  the  Phrygian  glories  at  an  end." 
^  Brother,  'tis  just,  (replied  ^the  beauteous  youth) 
Thy  free  remonstrance  proves  thy  worth  and  truth 
Yet  charge  my  absence  less,  O  generous  chief  I 
On  hate  to  Troy,  than  conscious  shame  and  grief . 
Here,  hid  from  human  eyes,  thy  brother  sat. 
And  raoum'd,  in  secret,  his  and  Ilion's  fate. 
Tis  now  enough  :  now  glory  spreads  her  charms. 
And  beauteous  Helen  calls  her  chief  to  arms. 
Conquest  to-day  my  happier  sword  may  bless, 
*T\&  man's  to  flght,  but  Heaven's  to  give  succ^s. 
But  while  I  arm,  contain  thy  ardent  mind  ; 
Or  go,  and  Paris  shall  not  lag  behind.*' 

He  said,  nor  answer'd  Priam's  warlike  son  ; 
When  Helen  thus  with  lowly  grace  begun  : 

''Oh,  generous  brother  1  (if  the  guilty  dame. 
That  caused  these  woes,  deserve  a  sister's  name  !) 
Would  heaven,  ere  all  these  dreadful  deeds  were 
The  day,  that  show'd  me  to  the  golden  sun,  [done, 
Had  seen  my  death  I  why  did  not  whirlwinds  beai 
The  fatal  infant  to  the  fowls  of  air  ! 
Why  sunk  I  not  beneath  the  whelming  tide, 
And  midst  the  roarings  of  the  waters  died  f 
Heaven  flll'd  up  all  my  ills,  and  I  accursed 
Bore  all,  and  Paris  of  those  ills  tlie  worst. 
Helen  at  least  a  braver  spouse  might  claim, 
Warm'd  with  some  virtue,  some  regard  of  fame  I 
Now  tired  with  toils,  thy  fainting  limbs  recline. 
With  toils,  sustain'd  for  Paris'  sake  and  mine  : 
The  gods  have  link'd  our  miserable  doom. 
Our  present  woe,  and  infamy  to  come : 
Wide  shall  it  spread,  and  last  through  ages  long, 
Example  sad  1  and  theme  of  future  song." 

The  chief  replied  :  *'  This  time  forbids  to  rest ; 
The  Trojan  bands,  by  hostile  fury  press'd, 
Demand  their  Hector,  and  his  arm  require  ; 
The  combat  urges,  and  my  soul's  on  Are. 
Urge  thou  thy  knight  to  march  where  glory  callsi 
And  timely  join  me,  ere  I  leave  the  walls. 
Ere  yet  I  mingle  in  the  direful  fray. 
My  wife,  my  infant,  claim  a  moment's  stay  ; 
This  day  (perhaps  the  last  that  sees  me  here) 
Demands  a  parting  word,  a  tender  tear : 
This  day,  some  god  who  hates  our  Trojan  land 
May  vanquish  Hector  by  a  Grecian  hand." 

He  said,  and  pass'd  with  sad  presaging  heart 
To  seek  his  spouse,  his  soul's  far  dearer  part ; 
At  home  he  sought  her,  but  he  sought  in  vain  : 
She,  with  one  maid  of  all  her  menial  train. 
Had  thence  retired  ;  and  with  her  second  joy, 
The  young  Ast^-anax,  the  hope  of  Troy, 
Pensive  she  stood  on  Ilion's  towery  height. 
Beheld  the  war,  and  sicken 'd  at  the  sight ; 
There  her  sad  eyes  in  rain  her  lord  explore. 
Or  weep  the  wounds  her  bleeding  countiy  bore. 

But  he  who  found  not  whom  his  soul  desired, 
Whose  virtue  charm'd  him  as  her  beauty  fired, 
Stood  in  the  gates,  and  ask'd  **  what  way  she  bent 
Her  parting  step  1  If  to  the  fane  she  went, 
Where  late  the  mourning  matrons  made  resort ; 
Or  sought  her  sisters  in  the  Trojan  court  1 " 
"  Not  to  the  court,  (replied  the  attendant  train) 
Nor  mix'd  with  matrons  to  Minerva's  fane : 
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To  Ilion's  steepy  tower  she  bent  her  waji. 
To  mark  the  fortunes  of  the  doubtful  day. 
Troy  iBed,  she  heard,  before  the  Grecian  sword; 
She  heard,  and  trembled  for  her  ab8e\-t  lord : 
Distracteti  with  surprise,  she  seoni*d  to  fly. 
Fear  on  her  cheek,  and  sonow  in  her  eyo. 
The  nurse  attended  with  her  infant  boy, 
The  young:  Astvanax,  the  h(»pe  of  Trt>y.** 

Hector,  this  lieard,  return 'd  without  delay  ; 
Swift  through  the  town  he  trod  his  former  way, 
Through  streets  of  palacpp,  and  walks  of  state  ; 
And  met  the  mourner  at  the  Scsean  gate. 
With  haste  to  meet  him  sprung  the  joyful  fair, 
His  blameless  wife,  AtHion's  wealthy  heir  : 
fCilician  Theb^  great  Action  sway'd. 
And  Hippoplacus'  wide-extended  shade  ;) 
The  nurse  stood  near,  in  whose  embraces  prefl8*d 
His  only  hope  hung  smiling  at  her  breast. 
Whom  each  soft  charm  and  early  grace  adorn. 
Fair  as  the  new-born  star  that  gilds  the  mom. 
To  this  loved  infant  Hector  gave  the  name 
Scamandrius,  from  Scamandcr's  honour'd  stream; 
Astyanax  the  Trojans  calPd  the  boy. 
From  his  great  father,  the  defence  of  Troy. 
Silent  the  warrior  smiled,  and  pleased  resign'd 
To  tender  passions  all  his  mighty  mind  ; 
His  beauteous  princess  cast  a  mournful  look, 
Hung  on  his  hand,  and  then  dejected  spoke  ; 
Her  bosom  labourM  with  a  boding  sigh. 
And  the  big  tear  stootl  trembling  in  her  eye. 

"  Too  daring  prince  !  ah,  whither  dost  thou  nm ! 
Ah,  too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  and  son  ! 
And  think*st  thou  not  bow  WTetched  we  shall  be, 
A  widow  I,  a  helpless  orphan  he  I 
For  sure  such  courage  length  of  life  denies, 
And  thou  must  fall,  thy  vii'tuc's  sacrifice. 
Greece  in  her  single  heroes  strove  in  vain  ; 
Now  hosts  oppose  thee,  and  thou  must  be  slain  1 
O  grant  me,  gods,  ere  Hector  meets  his  doom. 
All  I  can  ask  of  heaven,  an  early  tomb  ! 
So  shall  my  days  in  one  sad  tenor  run. 
And  end  with  sorrows  as  they  first  begun. 
No  pai*ent  now  remains  my  griefs  to  share. 
No  father's  aid,  no  mother's  tender  care. 
The  fierce  Achilles  wrapt  our  walls  in  fire, 
Laid  Theb6  waste,  and  slew  my  warlike  sire  ! 
His  fate  compassion  in  the  victor  bred  ; 
Stem  as  he  was,  he  yet  revered  the  dead. 
His  radiant  arms  preserved  from  hostile  spoil. 
And  laid  him  decent  on  the  funeral  pile  ; 
Then  raised  a  mountain  where  his  bones  were 

burn'd : 
The  mountain-nymphs  the  rural  tomb  adom'd, 
Jove*s  sylvan  daughters  bade  their  elms  bestow 
A  barren  shade,  and  in  his  honour  grow. 

**  By  the  same  arm  my  seven  brave  brothers 
fell; 
In  one  sad  day  beheld  the  gates  of  hell : 
While  the  fat  herds  and  snowy  flocks  they  fed, 
Amid  their  fields  the  hapless  heroes  bled  I 
My  mother  lived  to  bear  the  victor's  bands, 
The  queen  of  Hippoplacia*s  sylvan  lands  : 
RedeemM  too  late,  she  scarce  beheld  again 
Her  pleasing  empire  and  her  native  plaiin. 
When  ah  !  oppressed  by  life-consuming  woe. 
She  fell  a  victim  to  Diana*s  bow. 

"  Yet  while  my  Hector  still  survives,  I  see 
My  father,  mother,  brethren,  all,  in  thee  : 
Alas  I  my  parents,  brothers,  kindred,  all 
Once  more  will  perish,  if  my  Hector  falL 


Thy  wife,  thy  infant,  in  thy  danger  sliare  : 
O,  prove  a  husband's  and  a  father's  care  ! 
That  quarter  most  the  skilful  Greeks  annoy. 
Where  yon  wild  fig-trees  join  the  wall  of  Troy  : 
Thou,  from  this  tower  defend  the  important  post ; 
There  Agamemnon  points  his  dreadful  hoet, 
That  pass  Tydides,  Ajax,  strive  to  gain, 
And  there  the  vengeful  Spartan  fires  his  train. 
Thrice  our  bold  foes  the  fierce  attack  have  given, 
Or  led  by  hopes,  or  dictated  from  heaven. 
Let  others  in  the  field  their  arms  employ, 
But  stay  my  Hector  here,  and  guard  his  Troy. 

The  chief  replied  :  **  That  post  shall  be  my  eare^ 
Not  that  alone,  but  all  the  works  of  war. 
How  would  the  sons  of  Troy,  in  arms  renown'd, 
And  Troy'sproud  dames,  whose  garments  sweeptlw 

ground. 
Attaint  the  lustre  of  my  former  name. 
Should  Hector  basely  quit  the  field  of  fame  t 
My  early  youth  was  bred  to  martial  pains. 
My  soul  impels  me  to  the  embattled  plains ; 
Let  me  be  foremost  to  defend  the  throne. 
And  guard  my  father's  glories,  and  mj  own. 

'*  \  et  come  it  will,  the  day  decreed  by  fatse ; 
(IIow  my  heart  trembles  while  my  tongue  reUtcs  I) 
The  day  when  thou,  imperial  Troy  !  must  bend, 
And  see  thy  warriors  fall,  thy  glories  end. 
And  yet  no  dire  presage  so  wounds  my  mind, 
My  mother's  death,  the  ruin  of  my  kmd. 
Not  Priam's  hoary  hairs  defiled  with  gore, 
Not  all  my  brothers  gasping  on  the  shore ; 
AS  thine,  Andromache  I  thy  griefs  I  dr^ad ; 
1  see  thee  trembling,  weeping,  captive  Wd  1 
In  Argive  looms  our  battles  to  design, 
And  woes,  of  which  so  large  a  part  was  thine  I 
To  bear  the  victor's  hard  commands,  or  bring 
The  weight  of  waters  from  Hyperia's  spring. 
There  while  you  groan  beneath  the  load  of  life, 
They  cry,  *  Behold  the  mighty  Hector's  wifo  !* 
Some  haughty  Greek,  who  lives  thy  tears  to  aei^ 
Imbitters  ail  thy  woes,  by  naming  me. 
The  thoughts  of  glory  past,  and  present  shams^ 
A  thousand  eriefs,  shall  waken  at  the  name ! 
May  I  lie  cold  before  that  dreadful  day, 
Press'd  with  a  load  of  monumental  clay  1 
Thy  Hector,  HTapt  in  everlasting  sleep, 
Shall  neither  hear  thee  sigh,  nor  see  thee  weep.** 

Thus  having  spoke,  the  illustrious  chief  of  Trvj 
Stretch'd  his  fond  arms  to  clasp  the  lovely  boy. 
The  babe  dung  crying  to  his  nurse's  breast, 
Scared  at  the  dazzling  hehn,  and  nodding  crest 
With  secret  pleasure  each  fond  parent  smiled, 
And  Hector  hasted  to  reUeve  his  child. 
The  glittering  terrors  from  his  brows  unbound, 
And  placed  the  beaming  helmet  on  the  grouod; 
Then  kiss'd  the  child,  and,  lifting  high  in  air, 
Thus  to  the  gods  preferr'd  a  father's  prayer : 

'<  0,  thou  !  whose  glory  fills  the  ethereal  Uirooir 
And  all  ye  deathless  powers  1  protect  my  son  I 
Grant  him,  like  me,  to  purchase  just  renown. 
To  guard  the  Trojans,  to  defend  the  crown. 
Against  his  country's  foes  the  war  to  wage, 
And  rise  the  Hector  of  the  future  age  ! 
So  when  triumphant  from  successful  toils 
Of  heroes  slain  he  bears  the  reeking  spoils, 
Whole  hosts  may  hail  him  with  deserved  acdainit 
And   say,    ^This  chief  transcends    his  father  i 

fame :' 
While  pleased  amidst  the  general  shouts  of  Trov, 
His  mother's  conscious  heart  o'erflows  with  joy. 
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ipoke,  and  fondly  gazing  on  her  charms, 
ed  the  pleasing  burden  to  her  arms  ; 
I  her  fragrant  breast  the  babe  she  laid, 
1  to  repose,  and  with  a  smile  surveyed, 
oubled  pleasure  soon  chastised  by  fear, 
ingled  with  a  smile  a  tender  tear. 
ftenM  chief  with  kind  compassion  view'd, 
-ied  the  falling  drops,  and  thus  pursued  : 
idromache  !  my  soul's  far  better  purt, 
nth  untimely  sorrows  heaves  thy  heart  t 
tile  hand  can  antedate  my  doom, 
te  condenms  me  to  the  silent  tomb, 
s  the  term  to  all  the  race  of  earth  ; 
tch  the  hard  condition  of  our  birth  : 
;e  can  then  resist,  no  flight  can  save, 
k  alike,  the  fearful  and  the  brave, 
re-— but  hasten  to  thy  tasks  at  home, 
^ide  the  spindle,  and  direct  the  loom  : 
ry  summons  to  the  martial  scene 
Id  of  combat  is  the  sphere  for  men. 

heroes  war,  the  foremost  place  I  claim, 
St  in  danger  as  the  first  in  fame." 
I  having  said,  the  glorious  chief  resumes 
rery  helmet,  black  with  shading  plumes, 
noess  parts  with  a  prophetic  sigh, 
mg  parts,  and  oft  reverts  her  eye 
ream'd  at  every  look  :  then,  moving  slow, 
her  own  palace,  and  indulged  her  woe. 
while  her  tears  deplored  the  godlike  man, 
:h  all  her  train  the  soft  infection  ran  ; 
>U8  maids  their  mingled  sorrows  shed, 
onm  the  living  Hector,  as  the  dead, 
now,  no  longer  deaf  to  honour's  call, 
Bsues  Paris  from  the  palace  wall. 
:en  arms  that  cast  a  gleamy  ray, 
irough  the  town  the  warrior  bends  his  way. 
nUm  courser  thus  with  reins  unbound 

from  his  stall,  and  beats  the  trembling 
>und  ; 

r'd  and  proud,  he  seeks  the  wonted  tides, 
^es,  in  height  of  blood,  his  shining  sides  ; 
d  now  freed,  he  tosses  to  the  skies  ; 
ne  dishevel'd  o*er  his  shoulders  flies  ; 
ITs  the  females  in  the  distant  plain, 
rings,  exulting,  to  his  fields  again. 
|ual  triumph,  sprightly,  bold,  and  gay, 
i  refulgent  as  the  god  of  day, 
I  of  Priam,  glorying  in  his  might, 
forth  with  Hector  to  the  fields  of  figl-t 
now,  the  warriors  passing  on  the  way 
cefbl  Paris  first  excused  his  stay, 
ra  the  noble  Hector  thus  replied  : 
it !  in  blood,  and  now  in  arms,  allied  ! 
m  in  war  with  justice  none  contest ; 
is  thy  courage,  and  thy  strength  confessM. 
ity  sloth  should  seize  a  soul  so  brave, 
ike  Paris  live  a  woman's  slave  ! 
rt  weeps  blood  at  what  the  Trojans  say, 
pes  thy  deeds  shall  wipe  the  stain  away, 
ben,  in  all  their  glorious  labours  share, 
ch  they  suffer,  for  thy  sake,  in  war. 
Is  shall  cease,  whene'er  by  Jove*s  decree 
wn  the  bowl  to  heaven  and  liberty  : 
le  proud  foe  his  frustrate  triumphs  mourns, 
eeoe  indignant  through  her  seas  retonis." 
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ARGUMENT. 

TB«  BtKOLI  COanLAT  OT  HBCTOm  AlTD  A3  AX. 

The  battle  renewing  with  double  ardour  upon  the : 
of  Hector,  Minerva  is  under  apprehensions  for  the  Greeks. 
Ap^Uo,  seeing  her  descend  from  Olympus,  Joins  her  near 
the  Scann  gate.  They  agree  to  put  oflT  the  general  engage- 
ment for  that  day,  and  incite  Hector  to  challenge  the 
Greeks  to  a  single  combat.  Nine  of  the  prinoea  aoceptiof 
the  challenge,  the  lot  is  cast,  and  falls  upon  Ajax.  Theee 
heroea,  after  several  attacks,  are  parted  by  the  night.  Tha 
Trojans  calling  a  council,  Antenor  proposes  the  dellverj 
of  Helen  to  the  Greeks ;  to  which  Paris  will  not  consent, 
but  offers  to  restore  them  her  riches.  Priam  sends  a 
herald  to  make  this  offer,  and  to  demand  a  truce  for 
burning  the  dead ;  the  last  of  which  only  is  agreed  to  by 
Agamemnon.  When  the  funerals  are  performed,  the 
Greeks,  pursuant  to  the  adrioe  of  Neator,  erect  a  fortiil- 
cation  to  protect  their  fleet  and  camp,  flanked  with  towers, 
and  defended  by  a  ditch  and  palisades.  Neptune  testifies 
his  Jealousy  at  this  work,  but  is  pacified  by  a  promise  from 
Jupiter.  Both  armies  pass  the  night  in  feasting;  but 
Jupiter  disheartena  the  Trqjans  with  thunder,  and  other 
signs  of  his  wrath. 

The  three-and-twentieth  day  ends  with  the  duel  ot 
Hector  and  AJax  ;  the  next  day  the  truce  is  agreed ; 
another  is  taken  up  in  the  funeral  rites  of  the  slain ;  and 
one  more  in  building  the  fortification  before  the  ships.  80 
that  somewhat  above  three  days  is  employed  in  this  book 
The  scene  lies  wholly  in  the  field. 


So  spoke  the  guardian  of  the  Trojan  state. 
Then  rush'd  impetuous  through  the  Sc»an  gate. 
Him  Paris  foUow'd  to  the  dire  alarms  ; 
Doth  breathing  shiughter,  both  resolved  in  arms. 
As  when  to  sailors  labouring  through  the  main. 
That  long  had  heaved  the  weary  oar  in  vain, 
Jove  bids  at  length  the  expected  gales  arise  ; 
The  gales  blow  grateful,  and  the  vessel  flies : 
So  welcome  these  to  Trov's  desiring  train  ; 
The  bands  are  cheer'd,  the  war  awakes  again. 

Bold  Paris  first  the  work  of  death  begun 
On  great  Menestheus,  AreTthous'  son  : 
Sprung  from  the  fair  Philomeda's  embrace. 
The  pleasing  Am^  was  his  native  place. 
Then  sunk  Eioneus  to  the  shades  below; 
Beneath  his  steely  casque  he  felt  the  blow 
Full  on  his  neck,  from  Hector's  weighty  hand ; 
And  roll'd,  with  limbs  relax'd,  along  the  land. 
By  Glaucus'  spear  the  bold  Iphinous  bleeds, 
Fix'd  in  the  shoulder  as  he  mounts  his  steeds  ; 
Headlong  he  tumbles  :  his  slack  nerves  unbound. 
Drop  the  cold  useless  members  on  the  ground. 

When  now  Minerva  saw  her  Argives  slain. 
From  vast  Olympus  to  the  gleaming  plain 
Fierce  she  descends  :  Apollo  mark'd  ner  flight, 
Nor  shot  less  swift  from  Ilion's  towery  height 
Radiant  they  met,  beneath  the  beechen  shi^e  ; 
When  thus  Apollo  to  the  blue-eyed  maid  : 

<<  What  cause,  0  daughter  of  almighty  Jove  I 
Thus  wings  thy  progress  from  the  realms  above  I 
Once  more  impetuous  dost  thou  bend  thy  way. 
To  give  to  Greece  the  long-divided  day  I 
Too  much  has  Troy  already  felt  thy  hate. 
Now  breathe  thy  rage,  and  hush  the  stem  debate; 
This  day,  the  business  of  the  field  suspend  ; 
War  soon  shall  kindle,  and  great  I  lion  bend  ; 
Since  vengeful  goddesses  confederate  join 
To  raze  her  walls,  though  built  by  hands  divine." 

To  whom  the  progeny  of  Jove  replies  : 
''  I  left,  for  tliis,  the  council  of  the  skies : 
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But  who  shall  hid  conflicting  hosts  forbear. 
What  art  shall  calm  the  furious  sons  of  war  !*' 
To  her  the  god  :  "  Great  Hector's  soul  incite 
To  dare  the  boldest  Greek  to  single  flght, 
Till  Greece,  provoked,  from  all  her  numbers  show 
A  warrior  worthy  to  be  Hector's  foe." 

At  this  agreed,  the  heavenly  powers  withdrew  ; 
Sage  Helen  us  their  secret  counsels  knew  ; 
Hector,  iuApired,  he  sought :  to  him  address'd, 
Thus  told  the  dictates  of  his  sacred  breast : 
"  O  son  of  Priam  I  let  thy  faithful  ear 
Receive  my  words  :  thy  friend  and  brother  hear  ! 
Go  forth  persuasive,  and  awhile  engage 
The  warring  nations  to  suspend  their  rage  ; 
Then  dare  the  boldest  of  the  hostile  tram 
To  mortal  combat  on  the  listed  plain. 
For  not  this  day  shall  end  thy  glorious  date  ; 
The  gods  have  spoke  it,  and  their  voice  is  fate." 

He  said  :  the  warrior  heard  the  word  with  joy ; 
Then  with  his  spear  restrain'd  the  youth  of  Troy, 
Held  by  the  midst  athwart     On  either  hand 
The  squadrons  |mrt ;  the  expecting  Trojans  stand ; 
Great  Agamemnon  bids  the  Giveks  forbear  ; 
They  brt^athe,  and  hush  the  tumult  of  the  war. 
The  Athenian  maid,  and  glorious  god  of  day. 
With  silent  joy  the  settling  hosts  survey  : 
In  form  of  vultures,  on  the  beech's  height 
They  sit  concealed,  and  wait  the  future  fight. 

The  thronging  troops  obscure  the  dusky  fields, 
Horrid  with  bristling  spears,  and  gleaming  shields. 
As  when  a  general  darkness  veils  the  main, 
(Soft  Zephyr  curling  the  wide  wat'ry  plain) 
The  waves  scarce  heave,  the  face  of  ocean  sleeps, 
And  a  still  hoi*ror  saddens  all  the  deeps  ; 
Thus  in  thick  orders  settling  wide  around, 
At   length    composed   they   sit,   and   shade   the 

ground. 
Great  Hector  first  amidst  both  armies  broke 
The  solemn  silence,  and  theii*  powers  bespoke : 

"  Hear,  all  ye  Trojan,  all  ye  Grecian  bands, 
What  my  soul  prompts,  and  what  some  god  com- 
mands. 
Great  Jove,  averse  our  warfare  to  compose. 
Overwhelms  the  nations  with  new  toils  and  woes ; 
War  with  a  fiercer  tide  once  more  returns, 
Till  Ilion  falls,  or  till  yon  navy  bums. 
You  then,  O  princes  of  the  Greeks  !  appear ; 
'Tis  Hector  speaks,  and  calls  the  gods  to  hear : 
From  all  your  troops  select  the  boldest  knight. 
And  him,  the  boldest,  Hector  dares  to  fight. 
Here  if  I  fall,  by  chance  of  battle  slain, 
Be  his  my  spoil,  and  his  these  arms  remain  ; 
But  let  my  body,  to  my  friends  retum'd , 
By  Trojan  hands  and  Trojan  flames  be  bum*d. 
And  if  Apollo,  in  whose  aid  I  trust. 
Shall  stretch  your  daring  champion  in  the  dust ; 
If  mine  the  glory  to  despoil  the  foe  ; 
On  Phoebus'  temple  I'll  his  arms  bestow : 
The  breathless  carcase  to  your  navy  sent, 
Greece  on  the  shore  shall  raise  a  monument ; 
Which  when  some  future  mariner  survey's, 
Wash'd  by  broad  Hellespont's  resounding  seas, 
Thus  shall  he  say,  *  A  valiant  Greek  lies  there. 
By  Hector  slain,  the  mighty  man  of  war.' 
The  stone  shall  tell  your  vanquish 'd  hero's  name. 
And  distant  ages  learn  the  victor's  fame." 

This  fierce  defiance  Greece  astonish'd  heard, 
Blush 'd  to  refuse,  and  to  accept  it  fear'd. 
Stern  Menalaiis  first  the  silence  broke, 
And,  inly  groaning,  thus  opprobrious  spoke  *. 


<'  Women  of  Greece  !  O  scandal  of  your  race. 
Whose  coward  souls  your  manly  form  disgrace, 
How  great  the  shame,  when  every  age  shall  know 
That  not  a  Grecian  met  this  noble  foe  ! 
Go  then  !  resolve  to  earth,  from  whence  ye  grew, 
A  heartless,  spiritless,  inglorious  crew ! 
Be  what  ve  seem,  unanimated  clay  1 
Myself  will  dare  the  danger  of  the  day  ; 
'Tis  man's  bold  task  the  generous  strife  to  try, 
But  in  the  hands  of  God  is  victory." 

These  words  scarce  spoke,  with  generous  ardour 
press'd, 
His  manly  limbs  in  azure  arms  he  dresB'd. 
That  day,  Atrides  I  a  superior  hand 
Had  stretch'd  thee  breathless  on  the  hostile  strand; 
But  all  at  once,  thy  fury  to  compose. 
The  kuigs  of  Greece,  an  awful  band,  aroae  ; 
Even  he  their  chief,  great  Agamemnon,  preaB*d 
Thy  daring  hand,  and  this  advice  address'd  : 
**  Whither,  O  Menelaiis !  would'st  thou  run» 
And  tempt  a  fate  which  prudence  bids  thee  shim 
Grieved  though  thou  art,  forbear  the  rash  design; 
Great  Hector  s  arm  is  mightier  far  than  thine : 
Even  fierce  Achilles  leam'd  its  force  to  fear. 
And  trembling  met  this  dreadful  son  of  war. 
Sit  thou  secure,  amidst  thy  social  band  ; 
Greece  in  our  cause  shall  arm  some  powerful  hand. 
The  mightiest  warrior  of  the  Achaian  name. 
Though  bold  and  burning  with  desire  of  fame, 
Content  the  doubtful  honour  might  forego, 
So  great  the  danger,  and  so  brave  the  foe.** 

He  said,  and  tum'd  his  brother's  vengeful  mind; 
He  stoop'd  to  reason,  and  his  rage  resign'd, 
No  longer  bent  to  rush  on  certain  harms ; 
His  jo^ul  friends  unbrace  his  azure  arms. 

Ho  from  whose  lips  divine  persuasion  flows, 
Grave  Nestor,  then,  in  graceful  act  arose  ; 
Thus  to  the  kings  he  spoke  :     "  What  grief,  what 

shame 
Attend  on  Greece,  and  all  the  Grecian  name  I 
How  <diall,  ahis  I  her  hoary  heroes  mourn 
Theif  4K>ns  degenerate,  and  their  race  a  scorn  ! 
What  tears  shall  down  thy  silver  beard  be  roll'd, 
Oh  Pnleus,  old  in  arms,  in  wisdom  old ! 
Once  with  what  joy  the  generous  prince  would  bear 
Of  everv  chief  who  fought  this  glorious  war, 
Participacc  their  fame,  and  pleased  inquire 
Each  name,  each  action,  and  each  hero's  sire  1 
Gods  1  should  he  see  our  warriors  trembling  8taD4i 
And  trembling  all  before  one  hostile  hand  ; 
How  would  he  lift  his  aged  arms  on  high. 
Lament  inglorious  Greece,  and  beg  to  die  I 
Oh  !  would  to  all  the  inmiortal  powers  above, 
Minerva,  Phoebus,  and  almighty  Jove  I 
Years  might  again  roll  back,  ray  youth  renew, 
And  give  this  arm  the  spring  which  onceitlmev; 
When  fierce  in  war,  where  Jardan's  waters  &U 
I  led  my  troops  to  Phea's  trembling  wall. 
And  with  the  Arcadian  spears  my  prowess  triedf 
WhereCeladon  rolls  down  his  rapid  tide. 
There  Ereuthalion  braved  us  in  the  field. 
Proud,  Arei thous'  dreadful  arms  to  wield ; 
Great  Areithous,  known  from  shore  to  shore 
By  the  huge,  knotted,  iron  mace  he  bore ; 
No  lance  he  shook,  nor  bent  the  twanging  bow, 
But  broke,  with  this,  the  battle  of  the  foe. 
Him  not  by  manly  force  Lycurgus  slew, 
Whose  guileful  javelin  from  the  thicket  flewi 
Deep  in  a  winding  way  his  breast  assail'd. 
Nor  aught  the  warrior's  thundering  maoe  avafl'i* 
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be  fell :  those  arms  which  Mars  before 
en  the  vanqubh'd,  now  the  victor  bore  : 
m  old  age  had  diram'd  Lycurgus'  eyes, 
ithalion  he  consigned  the  prize. 
,  with  this,  he  crush'd  our  levePd  bands, 
red  the  trial  of  the  strongest  hands  ; 
lid  the  strongest  hands  his  fury  stay  : 
,  and  fear'd,  his  huge  tempestuous  sway; 
be  youngest  of  the  host,  appeared, 
ungest,  met  whom  all  our  army  fear'd. 
t  the  chief :  my  arms  Minerva  crown'd  : 
ell  the  giant  o'er  a  length  of  ground, 
len  I  was,  0  were  your  Nestor  now  I 
ctor's  self  should  want  an  equal  foe. 
rriors,  you,  that  youthful  vigour  boast, 
ver  of  Greece,  the  examples  of  our  host, 
from  such  fathers,  who  such  numbers 

I  stand  trembling,  and  desert  the  day  V* 

rarm  reproofs  the  listening  kings  inflame  ; 

le,  the  noblest  of  the  Grecian  name, 

ted  fierce  :  but  far  before  the  rest 

g  of  men  advanced  his  dauntless  breast : 

>ld  Tydides,  great  in  arms,  appeared  ; 

(t  his  bulk  gigantic  Ajax  rear'd  : 

oUow'd  ;  Idomen  was  there, 

>rion,  dreadful  as  the  god  of  war : 

ese  Eurypylus  and  Thoas  stand, 

»e  Ulysses  closed  the  daring  l>and. 

e,  alike  inspired  with  noble  rage, 

I  the  fight.     To  whom  the  Pylian  sage : 

t  thirst  of  glory  your  brave  souls  divide, 

tiief  shall  combat,  let  the  gods  decide. 

beaven  shall  choose,  be  \ua  the  chance  to 

le 

ntry*s  fame,  his  own  immortal  praise.'* 

>ts  produced,  each  hero  signs  his  own  ; 

the  general's  helm  the  fates  are  thrown, 
pie  pray,  with  lifted  eyes  and  handn, 
vs  like  these  ascend  from  all  the  bands : 
,  thou  Almighty !  in  whose  hand  is  fate, 
ly  champion  for  the  Grecian  state : 
k  let  Ajax  or  Tydides  prove, 
he  king  of  kings,  beloved  by  Jove.** 
tor  shook  the  casque.    By  heaven  inspired, 
ibrth  the  lot,  of  every  Greek  desired, 
•m  the  right  to  left  the  herald  bears, 
t  in  order  to  the  Grecian  peers ; 

his  rival  yields  the  mark  unknown, 
like  Ajax  finds  the  lot  his  own  ; 

the  inscription  with  rejoicing  eyes, 
sts  before  him,  and  with  transport  cries : 
rriors !  1  claim  the  lot,  and  arm  with  joy ; 
I  the  conquest  of  this  chief  of  Troy, 
lie  my  brightest  arms  my  limbs  invest, 
m's  son  be  all  your  vows  address'd : 
Y  in  secret,  lest  the  foes  should  hear, 
m  your  prayers  the  mean  effect  of  fear. 
1  secret  f  No,  your  vows  declare 
a  voice  as  fills  the  earth  and  air. 
ere  a  chief  whom  Ajax  ought  to  dread ! 

all  the  toils  of  battle  bred ! 
arlike  Salamb  I  drew  my  birth, 
rn  to  combats,  fear  no  force  on  earth.** 
id.    The  troops  with  elevated  eyes, 

the  god  whose  thunder  rends  die  skies  : 
er  of  mankind,  superior  lord  I 

Ida's  holy  hill  adored : 
the  highest  heaven  hast  fix'd  tliy  throne, 
i  of  gods !  un}x>unded,  and  alone ; 


Grant  thou,  that  Telamon  may  bear  away 
The  praise  and  conquest  of  this  doubtful  day ; 
Or,  if  illustrious  Hector  be  thy  care. 
That  both  may  claim  it,  and  that  both  may  share.*' 

Now  Aiax  braced  his  dazzling  armour  on ; 
Sheath 'd  m  bright  steel  the  giant- warrior  shone ; 
He  moves  to  combat  with  majestic  pace  ; 
So  stalks  in  arms  the  grisly  god  of  Thrace, 
When  Jove  to  punish  faithless  men  prepares. 
And  gives  whole  nations  to  the  waste  of  wars. 
Thus  march'd  the  chief,  tremendous  as  a  god  ; 
Grimly  he  smiled  ;  earth  trembled  as  he  strode : 
His  massy  javelin  quivering  in  his  hand. 
He  stood,  the  bulwark  of  the  Grecian  band. 
Through  every  Argive  heart  new  transport  ran  ; 
All  Troy  stood  trembling  at  the  mighty  man : 
Even  Hector  paused  ;  and  with  new  doubt  op* 

press'd. 
Felt  nis  great  heart  suspended  in  his  breast : 
'Twas  vain  to  seek  retreat,  and  vain  to  fear : 
Himself  had  challenged,  and  the  foe  drew  near. 

Stem  Telamon  behind  his  ample  shield, 
As  from  a  brazen  tower,  o'erlook'd  the  field. 
Huge  was  its  orb,  with  seven  thick  folds  o'ercaot. 
Of  tough  bull-hides  ;  of  solid  brass  the  last. 
(The  work  of  Tychius,  who  in  HyW  dweird, 
And  in  all  arts  of  armoury  excellM.) 
This  Ajax  bore  before  his  manly  breast. 
And,  threatenii.g,  thus  his  adverse  chief  address' 

**  Hector :  approach  my  arm,  and  singly  know 
What  strength  thou  hast, and  what  the  Grecian  foe 
Achilles  shuns  the  fight ;  yet  some  there  are. 
Not  void  of  soul,  and  not  unskill'd  in  war : 
Let  him,  unactive  on  the  sea-beat  shore. 
Indulge  his  wrath,  and  aid  our  arms  no  more ; 
Whole  troops  of  heroes  Greece  has  yet  to  boast. 
And  sends  Uiee  one,  a  sample  of  her  host. 
Such  as  I  am,  I  come  to  prove  thy  might ; 
No  more be  sudden,  and  begin  the  fight.** 

**  0  son  of  Telamon,  thy  country's  pride  I 
To  Ajax  thus  the  Trojan  prince  replied) 
~e,  as  a  boy,  or  woman,  wculd'st  thou  fright, 
New  to  the  field,  and  trembling  at  the  fight! 
Thou  meet'st  a  chie(  deserving  of  tliy  arms. 
To  combat  bom,  and  bred  amidst  alarms  : 
I  know  to  shift  my  ground,  remount  the  car. 
Turn,  charge,  and  answer  every  call  of  war ; 
To  right,  to  left,  the  dexterous  Unce  I  wield. 
And  bear  thick  battle  on  my  sounding  shield. 
But  open  be  our  fight,  and  bold  each  blow  ; 
I  steal  no  conquest  from  a  noble  foe." 

He  said,  and  rising,  high  above  the  field 
Whirl'd  the  long  lance  against  the  sevenfold  shield. 
Full  on  the  brass  descending  from  above 
Through  six  bull -hides  the  furious  weapon  drove, 
Till  in  the  seventh  it  fix'd.     Then  Ajax  threw  ; 
Through  Hector's  shield  the  forceful  javelin  flew, 
His  corselet  entci*s,  and  his  garment  rends, 
And  glancing  downwards,  near  his  flank  descends. 
Tlie  wary  Trojan  shrinks,  and  bending  low 
Beneath  his  buckler,  disappoints  the  blow. 
From  their  bored  shields  the  chiefs  their  javelins 

drew. 
Then  close  impetuous,  and  the  charg|e  renew  ; 
Fierce  as  the  mountain-lions  bathed  in  blood. 
Or  foaming  boars,  the  terror  of  the  wood. 
At  Ajax,  Hector  his  long  lance  extends  ; 
The  blunted  point  against  the  buckler  bends : 
But  Ajax,  watchful  as  his  foe  drew  near, 
Drove  through  the  Trojan  targe  the  knotty  spear  ; 
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It    reach'il   his  neck,   with    nmtchless    strength 

impoUM  ; 
Spouts  the  black  gore,  and  dims  liis  shining  shield. 
Yet  ceased  not  Hector  thus  ;  but  stooping  down, 
In  liis  strong  hand  up-heaved  a  flinty  stone, 
Black,  craggy,  vast :  to  this  his  force  he  liends ; 
Full  on  the  brazen  boss  the  stone  descends  ; 
The  hollow  brass  resounded  with  the  shock  : 
Then  Ajax  seized  the  fragment  of  a  rock. 
Applied  each  nerve,  and,  swinging  round  on  high, 
With  force  tempestuous,  let  the  ruin  fly ;  [broke : 
The  huge  stone  thundering  through  his  buckler 
His  slackened  knees  received  the  numbing  stroke  ; 
Great  Hector  falls  extended  on  the  fleld. 
His  bulk  supporting  on  the  shatter*d  shield  : 
Nor  wanted  heavenly  aid  :  Apollo's  might 
Ck>nflrm'd  his  sinews,  and  restored  to  flght. 
And  now  both  heroes  their  broad  falchions  drew : 
In  flaming  circles  round  their  heads  they  flew ; 
But  then  by  heralds*  voice  the  wonl  was  given, 
The  sacred  ministers  of  earth  and  heaven  : 
Divine  Talthybius,  whom  the  Greeks  employ, 
And  sage  Idaeus  on  the  part  of  Troy, 
Between  the  swords  their  peaceful  sceptres  rear*d ; 
And  first  Idieus'  awful  voice  was  heard. 

"  Forbear,  my  sons !  your  further  force  to  prove. 
Both  dear  to  men,  and  both  beloved  of  Jove. 
To  either  host  your  matchless  worth  is  known. 
Each  sounds  vour  praise,  and  war  is  all  your  own. 
But  now  the  Night  extends  her  awful  shade  ; 
The  goddess  parts  you  :  be  the  night  obey'd.*' 

To  whom  great  Ajax  his  high  soul  express'd  : 
**  O  sage  I  to  Hector  be  these  words  addressed. 
Let  him,  who  ftrst  provoked  our  chiefs  to  flght. 
Let  him  demand  the  sanction  of  the  night ; 
If  first  he  ask  it,  I  content  obey, 
And  cease  the  strife  when  Hector  shows  the  way." 

**  O  first  of  Greeks  !  (his  noble  foe  rejoin *d) 
Whom  heaven  adorns,  superior  to  thy  kind, 
With  strength  of  body,  and  with  worth  of  mind  I 
Now  martial  law  commands  us  to  forbear ; 
Hereafter  we  shall  meet  in  glorious  war. 
Some  future  day  shall  lengthen  out  the  strife. 
And  let  the  gods  decide  of  deAth  or  life  ! 
Since  then,  the  night  extends  her  gloomy  shade, 
And  heaven  enjoins  it,  be  the  night  obey'd. 
Return,  brave  Ajax,  to  thy  Grecian  friends. 
And  joy  the  nations  whom  thy  arm  defends  ; 
As  I  shall  glad  each  chief,  and  Trojan  wife, 
Who  wearies  heaven  with  vows  for  Hector's  life. 
But  let  us,  on  this  memorable  day,  l^^y* 

Exchange  some  gift ;  that  Greece  and  Troy  may 
*  Not  hate,  but  glory,  made  these  chiefs  contend  ; 
And  eacli  brave  foe  was  in  his  soul  a  friend.*  ** 

With  that,  a  sword  with  stars  of  silver  graced, 
The  baldric  studded,  and  the  sheath  enchased. 
He  gave  the  Greek.  The  generous  Greek  bestow'd 
A  radiant  belt  that  rich  with  purple  glow'd. 
Then  with  majestic  grace  they  quit  the  plain  ; 
This  seeks  the  Grecian,  that  the  Phrygian  train. 

The  Trojan  bands  returning  Hector  wait. 
And  hail  with  joy  the  champion  of  their  state  : 
Escaped  great  Ajax,  they  survey  him  round. 
Alive,  unharm*d,  and  vigorous  from  his  wound. 
To  Troy*8  high  gates  the  godlike  man  they  bear, 
Their  present  triumph,  as  their  late  despair. 

But,  Ajax,  glorj-ing  in  his  hardy  deed, 
The  well-arm*d  Greeks  to  Agamemnon  lead. 
A  steer  for  sacrifice  the  king  design'd. 
Of  full  five  years,  and  of  the  nobler  kind. 


The  victim  falls ;  they  strip  the  smoking  hide, 
The  beast  they  quarter,  and  the  joints  divide ; 
Then  spread  the  tables,  the  repast  prepare. 
Each  takes  his  seat,  and  each  receives  his  share. 
The  king  himself  (an  honorary  sign) 
Before  great  Ajax  placed  the  mighty  chine. 
When  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  removed  ; 
Nestor,  in  each  persuasive  art  approved, 
The  sage  whose  counsels  long  liad  sway'd  the  rest, 
In  words  like  these  tiis  prudent  thoaght  expresi'd: 

*'  How  dear,  0  kings  !  this  fatal  day  has  cost, 
What  Greeks  are  perish'd !  what  a  people  lost ! 
What  tides  of  blood  have  drench*d  Scamandef'S 

shore  I 
What  crowds  of  heroes  sunk,  to  rise  no  more  I 
Then  hear  me,  chief  I  nor  let  the  morrow's  light 
Awake  thy  squadrons  to  new  toils  of  fight : 
Some  space  at  least  permit  the  war  to  breathe, 
While  we  to  flames  our  slaughtered  friends  be- 
queath. 
From  the  red  field  their  8catter*d  bodies  bear. 
And  nigh  the  fleet  a  funeral  structure  rear  ; 
So  decent  urns  their  snowy  bones  may  keep. 
And  pious  children  o'er  their  ashes  weep. 
Here,  where  on  one  promiscuous  pile  they  biased, 
High  o'er  them  all  a  general  tomb  be  raised. 
Next,  to  secure  our  camp  and  naval  powers, 
Raise  an  embattled  wall,  with  ofty  towers  ; 
From  space  to  space  be  ample  gates  around, 
For  passing  chariots  ;  and  a  trench  profound. 
So  Greece  to  combat  shall  in  safety  go. 
Nor  fear  the  fierce  incursions  of  the  foe.** 
'Twas  thus  the  sage  his  wholesome  counsel  moved ; 
The  sceptred  kings  of  Greece  his  words  approved. 

Meanwhile,  convened  at  Priam *s  palace-gate, 
The  Trojan  peers  in  nightly  council  sate ; 
A  senate  void  of  order,  as  of  choice ; 
Their  hearts  wei-e  fearful,  and  confused  their  voice. 
Antcnor,  rising  thus  demands  their  ear : 
"'  Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  and  auxiliars,  hear! 
*Tis  heaven  the  counsel  of  my  breast  inspires, 
And  I  but  move  what  every  god  requires  : 
Let  Sparta's  treasures  be  this  hour  restored, 
And  Argive  Helen  own  her  ancient  lord. 
The  ties  of  faith,  the  sworn  alliance,  broke. 
Our  impious  battles  the  just  gods  provoke. 
As  this  adWce  ye  practise,  or  reject, 
So  hope  success,  or  dread  the  dire  effect." 

The  senior  spoke  and  sate.     To  whom  replied 
The  graceful  husband  of  the  Spartan  bride  : 
"  Cold  counsels,  Trojan,  may  become  thy  yearsy 
But  sound  ungrateful  in  a  warrior's  ears : 
Old  man,  if  void  of  fallacy  or  art. 
Thy  words  express  the  purpose  of  thy  heart, 
Thou,  in  thy  time,  more  sound  advice  hast  given ; 
But  wisdom  has  its  date,  assign*d  by  heaven. 
Then  hear  me,  princes  of  the  Trojan  name  1 
Their  treasures  I'll  restore,  but  not  the  dame; 
My  treasures  too,  for  peace,  I  will  resign  ; 
But  be  this  bright  possession  ever  mine." 

*Twas  then,  the  growing  discord  to  compos^ 
Slow  from  his  seat  the  reverend  Priam  rooe: 
His  godlike  aspect  deep  attention  drew : 
He  paused,  and  these  pacific  words  ensue. 

*'  Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  and  auxiliar  bands  1 
Now  take  refreshment  as  the  hour  demands : 
Guard  well  the  walls,  relieve  the  watch  of  night) 
Till  the  new  sun  restore  the  cheerful  li:*ht : 
Then  shall  our  herald  to  the  Atrides  nont. 
Before  their  ships  proclaim  my  son's  intMit. 
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e  a  truce  be  askM,  that  Troy  may  bum 
ughter'd  heroes,  and  their  bones  inum  ; 
»ne,  once  more  the  fate  of  war  be  tried, 
lOfle  the  conquest,  mighty  Jove  decide  1" 
nonarch  spoke :  the  warriors  snatched  with 
it  his  post  in  arms)  a  short  repast,    [haste 
I  the  rosy  mom  had  waked  the  day, 
bkck  ships  Ideeus  bent  his  way  ; 
to  the  sons  of  Mars,  in  council  found, 
ed  his  Toice :  the  host  stood  listening  round, 
sons  of  Atreus,  and  ye  Greeks,  give  ear  ! 
irds  of  Troy,  and  Troy's  great  monarch, 
ur.  [prayers) 

may  ye  hear    (so  heaven  succeed  my 
'aris,  author  of  the  war,  declares, 
lils  and  treasures  he  to  Ilion  bore 
1  he  perish'd  ere  they  touch'd  our  shore !) 
fers  injured  Greece ;  with  large  increase 
d  Trojan  wealth  to  buy  tiie  peace, 
restore  the  beauteous  bride  again, 
eece  demands,  and  Troy  requests  in  vain. 
•  ye  chiefs  I  we  ask  a  truce  to  bum 
iighter'd  heroes,  and  their  bones  inum. 
ne,  once  more  the  fate  of  wur  be  tried, 
iose  the  conquest,  mighty  Jove  decide  !  ** 
Greeks  gave  ear,  but  none  the  silence 
»ke ; 

th  Tydides  rose,  and  rising  spoke  : 
.ke  not,  friends !  defrauded  of  your  fame, 
*offer'd  wealth,  nor  even  the  Spartan  dame, 
iquest  make  them  ours :  fate  shakes  their 
oy  already  totters  to  her  fall.'*  [wall, 

ulmiring  chiefa^  and  all  the  Grecian  name, 
sneral  shouts  retum'd  him  loud  acclaim, 
lus  the  king  of  kings  rejects  the  peace  * 
d !  in  him  thou  heax'st  the  voice  of  Greece  : 
\t  remains ;  let  funeral  flames  be  fed 
sroes'  corps ;  I  war  not  with  the  dead : 
ch  your  slaughtered  chiefs  on  yonder  plain, 
itify  the  manes  of  the  slain, 
ess,  Jove,  whose  thunder  rolls  on  high  ! " 
,  and  reared  his  sceptre  to  the  sky. 
cred  Troy,  where  ail  her  princes  lay 
the  event,  the  herald  bent  lib  way. 
e,  and,  standing  in  the  midst,  explained 
lOe  rejected,  but  the  truce  obtained. 
;  to  their  several  cares  the  Trojans  move, 
sarch  the  plains,  some  fell  the  sounding 
re : 

( the  Greeki%  descending  on  the  shore, 
he  green  forests,  and  the  bodies  bore. 
¥  from  forth  the  chambers  of  the  main, 
his  sacred  light  on  earth  again, 
le  golden  chariot  of  the  day, 
p'd  the  mountains  with  a  purple  ray. 
led  throngs  the  Greek  and  Trojan  train 
1  heaps  of  carnage  searched  the  mournful 
ID.  [plore, 

M>uld  the  friend  his  slaughtered  friend  ex- 
ist dishonoared,  and  deform'd  with  gore. 
nds  they  wash'd,  their  pious  tears  they  shed, 
d  along  their  cars,  deplored  the  dead, 
iam  check'd  their  grief:  with  silent  haste 
ies  decent  on  the  piles  were  placed  : 
siting  hearts  the  cold  renuuns  they  bum'd ; 
Uy  uow,  to  sacred  Troy  retum'd. 
>  the  Greeks  their  pious  sorrows  shed, 
«nt  on  Uie  pile  diq>ose  the  dead ; 
1  remains  consume  with  equal  care  ; 
(rly,.8adlyy  to  their  fleet  repair. 


Now,  ere  the  mom  had  streak'd  with  reddeniuff 
light  ^ 

The  doubtful  confines  of  the  day  and  night, 
About  the  dying  flames  the  Greeks  appear'd, 
And  round  Uie  pile  a  general  tomb  they  rear'd. 
Then,  to  secure  the  camp  and  naval  powers, 
They  raised  embattled  walls  with  lofty  towers : 
From  space  to  space  were  ample  gates  around. 
For  passing  chariots,  and  a  trench  profound 
Of  hu^e  extent ;  and  deep  in  earth  below. 
Strong  piles  infix'd  stood  adverse  to  the  foe. 

So  toQ'd  the  Greeks :  meanwhile  the  gods  aboye, 
In  shining  circle  round  their  father  Jove, 
Amazed  beheld  the  wonderous  works  of  man  : 
Then  he,  whose  trident  shakes  the  earth,  began. 

**  What  mortab  henceforth  shall  our  power 
Our  fanes  frequent,  our  oracles  implore,    [adore^ 
If  the  proud  Grecians  thus  successful  botiftt 
Their  rising  bulwarks  on  the  sea-beat  coMl*! 
See  the  long  walls  extending  to  the  main. 
No  god  consulted,  and  no  victim  slain  ! 
Their  fame  shall  fill  the  world's  remotest  ends. 
Wide  as  the  mom  her  golden  beam  extends  ; 
While  old  LaSmcdon's  divine  abodes. 
Those  radiant  structures  raised  by  labouring  goda^ 
Shall,  razed  and  lost,  in  long  oblivion  sleep." 
Thus  spoke  the  hoary  monarch  of  the  deep. 

The  almighty  Thunderer  with  a  fitiwn  replies. 
That  cloudS  the  world,  and    blackens  half  the 

skies: 
<'  Strong  god  of  ocean  !  thou,  whose  rage  can  make 
The  solid  earth's  eternal  basis  shake ! 
What  cause  of  fear  from  mortal  works  could  move 
The  meanest  subject  of  our  realms  above  t 
Where'er  the  sun's  refulgent  rays  are  cast. 
Thy  power  is  honour'd,  and  thy  fame  shall  last 
But  yon  proud  work  no  future  age  shall  view. 
No  trace  remain  where  once  the  glory  grew. 
The  sapp'd  foundations  by  thy  force  shall  fail, 
And,whelm'd  beneath  thy  waves,  drop  the  huge  wall : 
Vast  drifts  of  sand  shall  change  the  former  shore ; 
The  ruin  vanished,  and  the  name  no  more." 

Thus  they  in  heaven :  while,  o'er  the  Grecian  train. 
The  rolling  sun  descending  to  the  main 
Beheld  the  finished  work.    Their  bulls  they  slew  : 
Black  from  the  tents  the  savour)'  vapours  flew. 
And  now  the  fleet,  arrived  from  Lemnos'  strands, 
With  jBacchus'  blessings  cheered  the  generous  bands. 
Of  fragrant  wines  the  rich  Eunseus  sent 
A  thousand  measures  to  the  royal  tent 
(Eunseus,  whom  Hypsipyld  of  yore 
To  Jason,  shepherd  of  his  people,  bore.) 
The  rest  they  purchased  at  their  proper  cost, 
And  well  the  plenteous  freight  supplied  the  host : 
Each,  in  exchange,  proportion'd  treasures  gave : 
Some,  brass  or  iron  ;  some,  an  ox,  or  slave. 
All  night  they  feast,  the  Greek  and  Troian  powers  ; 
Those  on  the  fields,  and  these  within  their  towers. 
But  Jove  averse  the  signs  of  wrath  display'd. 
And  shot  red  lightnings  through  the  gloomy  shade : 
Humbled  they  stood  ;  pale  horror  seized  on  all. 
While  the  deep  thunder  shook  the  atrial  hall. 
Each  pour'd  to  Jove  before  the  bowl  was  crown'd  ; 
And  large  libations  drench'd  the  thirsty  ground  : 
Then  late,  refresh'd  with  sleep  from  toils  of  fight, 
Enjoy'd  the  balmy  blessings  of  the  night 
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ARGDMENT. 

THV  ■KOJfO  BATTLB,  AND  THK  DISTRKM  OF  THB  ORBKKB. 

Jupiter  BSMnnblefl  a  cnuncil  of  the  deiticg,  and  threatens 
them  with  the  pains  of  TartaruK  if  thoy  ashiRt  either  tide : 
Minerva  only  obtains  of  him  that  she  may  direct  the 
Greeks  by  her  counsels.  The  armies  Join  battle :  Jupiter 
on  Mount  Ida  weighs  in  his  balances  the  fates  of  both,  and 
AffHghts  the  Greeks  with  his  thunders  and  lightnings. 
Nestor  alone  continues  in  the  field  in  great  danger: 
Diomed  relieves  him ;  whose  exploits,  and  those  of  Hector, 
are  excellently  described.  Juno  endeavours  to  animate 
Neptune  to  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks,  but  in  vain.  The 
acts  of  Teucor,  who  is  at  length  wounded  by  Uector,  and 
carried  off.  Juno  and  Minerva  prepare  to  aid  the  Grecians, 
but  are  restrained  by  Iris,  sent  from  Jupiter.  The  night 
puts  an  end  to  the  battle.  Hector  continues  in  the  field, 
(the  Greeks  being  driven  to  their  fortifications  before  the 
ships)  and  gives  orders  to  keep  the  watch  all  night  in  the 
camp,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  re-embarking  and  escap- 
ing by  flight.  They  kindle  fires  through  all  the  field,  and 
pass  the  night  under  armit 

Thv  time  of  seven  and  twenty  days  is  employed  from 
the  opening  of  the  poem  to  the  end  of  thi^  book.  The  scene 
here  (except  of  the  celestial  machines)  lies  in  the  field 
toward  the  sea-shore. 


Aurora,  now,  fair  daughter  of  the  dawn, 
Sprinkled  with  rosy  light  the  dewy  lawn ; 
When  Jove  convened  the  senate  of  the  skiesi 
Where  high  Olympus'  cloudy  tope  arise. 
The  sire  of  gods  his  awful  silence  broke  ; 
The  heavens  attentive  trembled  as  he  spoke : 

'^  Celestial  states,  immortal  gods  !  give  ear, 
Hear  our  decree,  and  reverence  what  ye  hear ; 
The  ftx'd  decree  which  not  all  heaven  can  move  ; 
Thou,  Fate  1  fulfil  it :  and,  ye  powers  !  approve  1 
What  god  but  enters  yon  forbidden  field. 
Who  yields  assistance,  or  but  wills  to  yield. 
Back  to  the  skies  with  shame  he  shall  be  driven, 
Gash'd  with  dishonest  wounds,  the  scorn  of  heaven ; 
Or  far,  Oh  far  from  steep  Oljinpus  thrown. 
Low  in  the  dark  TaHarean  gulf  shall  groan. 
With  burning  chains  fix*d  to  the  brazen  floors, 
And  lock'd  by  liell's  inexorable  doors ; 
As  deep  beneath  the  infernal  centre  hui'l'd. 
As  from  that  centre  to  the  ethereal  world. 
Let  him  who  tempts  me,  dread  those  dire  abodes : 
And  know,  the  Almighty  is  the  god  of  gods. 
League  all  your  forces  then,  ye  powers  above, 
Join  all,  and  try  the  omnipotence  of  Jove : 
Let  down  our  golden  everlasting  chain,  fund  nutin : 
Whose  strong  embrace  holds  heaven,  and  earth. 
Strive  all,  of  mortal  and  immortal  birtli. 
To  drag,  by  this,  the  Thunderer  down  to  earth : 
Ye  strive  in  vain  !  If  I  but  stretch  this  hand« 
I  heave  the  gods,  the  ocean,  and  the  land  ; 
I  fix  the  chain  to  great  Olympus'  height. 
And  the  vast  world  hangs  trembling  in  my  sight ! 
For  such  I  reign,  unbounded  and  above  ; 
And  such  are  men,  and  gods,  compared  to  Jove.** 

The  Almighty  spoke,  nor  durst  the  powers  reply : 
A  reverend  horror  silenced  all  the  sky  ; 
Trembling  they  stood  before  their  sovereign's  look ; 
At  length  his  best-beloved,  the  power  of  wisdom, 
spoke. 

"  0  first  and  greatest !  God,  by  gods  adored  I 
We  own  thy  might,  our  father  and  our  lord  ! 
But,  ah  !  permit  to  pity  human  state  : 
If  not  to  help,  at  least  huncnt  their  iaXe. 


From  fields  forbidden  we  subroias  refirmin. 
With  arms  unaiding  mourn  our  Argives  slain  ; 
Yet  grant  my  counsels  still  their  breasts  may  movi^ 
Or  all  must  perish  in  the  wrath  of  Jove.** 

The  cloud-compelling  god  her  suit  approTedy 
And  smiled  superior  on  his  best  beloved ; 
Then  call'd  his  coursers,  and  his  chariot  took ; 
The  steadfast  firmament  beneath  them  shook : 
Rapt  by  the  ethereal  steeds  the  chariot  rollM  ; 
Brass  were  their  hoofs,  their  curling  manes  id  goM. 
Of  heaven's  undrossy  sold  the  god's  Array, 
liefulgent,  flash'd  intolerable  day. 
High  on  the  throne  he  shines  :  his  coursers  fly 
Between  the  extended  earth  and  starry  sky. 
But  when  to  Ida's  topmost  height  he  came, 
f  Fair  nurse  of  fountains,  and  of  savage  game) 
Where  o'er  her  pointed  summits  proudfy  nuscd, 
His  fane  breath 'd  odours,  and  his  altar  blazed : 
There,  from  his  radiant  car,  the  sacred  sire 
Of  gods  and  men  released  the  steeds  of  fire : 
Blue  ambient  mists  the  inm[iortal  steeds  embraced ; 
High  on  the  cloudy  point  his  seat  he  placed  ; 
Thence  his  broad  eye  tiie  subject  world  sarveys, 
The  town,  and  tents,  and  navigable  seas. 

Now  had  the  Grecians  snatch'd  a  short  repast. 
And  buckled  on  their  shining  arms  with  haMe. 
Troy  roused  as  soon  ;  for  on  this  dreadful  day 
The  fate  of  fathers,  wives,  and  infants  lay. 
The  gates  unfolding  pour  forth  all  their  train ; 
^uadrons  on  sqiuidrons  cloud  the  dusky  plain : 
Men,  steeds,  and  chariots^  shake   tlie  trembliqg 

ground  : 
The  tumult  thickens,  and  the  skies  resound. 
And  now  with  shouts  the  shocking  avmies  ckised, 
To  lances  lances,  shields  to  shields  opposed. 
Host  against  host  with  shadowy  legions  drew, 
The  sounding  darts  in  iron  tempests  flew  ; 
Victors  and  vanquish'd  join  promiscuous  cries, 
Triumphant  shouts  and  dying  groans  arise  ; 
With  streaming  blood  the  slippery  fields  are  dyed, 
And  slaughter' d  heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide. 
Long  as  the  morning  beams,  increasing  bright, 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spread  the  sacred  light, 
Commutual  death  the  fate  of  war  confounds, 
Each  adverse  battle  gored  with  equal  wounds. 
But  when  the  sun  the  height  of  heaven  asoendi^ 
The  sire  of  gods  his  golden  scales  suspends, 
With  equal  hand  :  in  these  explored  the  &te 
Of  Greece  and  Troy,  and  poised  the  mighty  wei^ 
Press'd  with  its  load,  the  Grecian  balance  lies 
Low  sunk  on  earth,  the  Trojan  strikes  the  skies ; 
Then  Jove  from  Ida's  top  hui  horrors  spreads ; 
The  clouds  burst  dreadful  o'er  the  Grecian  beads; 
Thick  lightnings  flash;  the  muttering  thnndtf 

rolls ; 
Their  strength  he  withers,  and  unmans  their  KNib> 
Before  his  wrath  the  trembling  hosts  retire ; 
The  gods  in  terrors,  and  the  skies  on  fire. 
Nor  great  Idomeneus  that  sight  could  bear. 
Nor  each  stem  Ajax,  thunderbolts  of  war : 
Nor  he,  the  king  of  men,  the  alarm  sustain'd ; 
Nestor  alone  amidst  the  storm  remain'd. 
Unwilling  he  remain'd,  for  Paris'  dart 
Had  pierced  his  courser  in  a  mortal  part ; 
Fix'd  in  the  forehead,  where  the  springing  mane 
Curl'd  o'er  the  brow,  it  stung  him  to  the  brain : 
Mad  with  his  anguish,  he  begins  to  rear. 
Paw  with  his  hoofs  aloft,  and  lash  the  air. 
Scarce  had  his  falchion  cut  the  reins,  and  freed 
The  incumber'd  chariot  from  the  dying  steed. 
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eadfal  Hector,  thundering  through  the 
the  tumult  on  his  whirling  car.       [war, 
bad  stretched  beneath  his  matchless  hand 
r  monarch  of  the  Pylian  band, 
ed  behold  ;  from  forth  the  crowd 
[,  and  on  Ul^'sses  call'd  aloud : 
tier,  oh  whither  docs  Ulysses  run  ! 
unworthy  great  Laertes'  son  ! 
h  the  Yulgar  shall  thy  fate  be  found, 
I  the  back,  a  vile,  dishonest  wound  t 
nd  save  from  Hector's  direful  rage 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Pylian  sage.*' 
^ss  words  are  lost  unheard  in  air, 
•eks  the  ships,  and  shelters  there. 
Tydides  to  the  rescue  goes, 
irarrior  midst  a  host  of  foes  ; 
i  coursers  with  a  sudden  spring 
,  and  anxious  thus  bespoke  the  king  ; 
perils,  father  !  wait  the  unequal  fight ; 
inger  champions  will  oppress  tliy  might, 
no  more  with  ancient  vigour  glow, 
hy  servant,  and  thy  coursers  slow, 
e,  ascend  my  seat,  and  from  the  car 
he  steeds  of  Tros,  renown'd  in  war, 
alike  to  turn,  to  stop,  to  chase, 
tie  fight,  or  urge  the  rapid  race  * 
>  obey'd  JEneaa*  guiding  rein  ; 
•u  thy  chariot  to  our  faithful  tmin  : 
le  against  yon  Trojans  will  we  go, 
great  Hector  want  an  equal  foe  ;         « 
he  is,  even  he  may  learn  to  fear  " 
;y  fury  of  my  flying  spear." 
lid  the  chief  ;  and  Nestor,  skilled  in  war, 
his  counsel,  and  ascends  the  car  : 
s  he  left,  their  trusty  servants  hold  ; 
m,  and  Stheuelus  the  bold  : 
•end  charioteer  directs  the  course, 
ns  his  aged  arm  to  lash  the  horse, 
ey  face  ;  unknowing  how  to  fear, 
drove  on  ;  Tydides  whirl' d  his  spear. 
'  with  erring  haste  mistook  its  way, 
jed  in  Eniopeus'  bosom  lay, 
ng  hand  in  death  forsakes  the  rein  ; 
8  fly  back  :  he  falls,  and  S])urn8  the  plain, 
ctor  sorrows  for  his  servant  kill'd. 
renged  permits  to  press  the  field  ; 
pply  his  place  and  rule  the  cai*, 
heptolemus,  the  fierce  in  wai*. 
had  death  and  horror  cover'd  all ; 
rous  flocks  the  Trojans  in  their  wall 
lad  bled  :  but  Jove  with  awful  sound 
J  big  thunder  o*er  the  vast  profound  : 
rdides*  face  the  lightning  flew  ; 
id  before  him  flamed  with  sulphur  blue  ; 
;ring  steeds  fell  prostrate  at  the  sight ; 
or*8  trembling  hand  confessM  his  fright : 
dthe  reins :  and, shook  with  sacred  dread, 
aing,  wam*d  the  intrepid  Diomed  : 
ef !  too  daring  in  thy  friend's  defence, 
vised,  and  urge  the  chariot  hence, 
averse,  the  sovereign  of  the  skies 
eat  Hector,  and  our  palm  denies. 
?r  sun  may  see  the  happier  hour, 
jece  shall  conquer  by  his  heavenly  power. 
I  man  his  fix'd  decree  to  move  : 
will  glory  to  submit  to  Jove.** 
erend  prince  !  (Tydides  thus  replies) 
\  are  awful,  and  thy  words  are  wise, 
hat  grief!  should  haughty  Hector  boae^ 
lorioiu  to  the  guarded  coast. 


Before  that  dire  disgrace  shall  blast  my  fame, 
O'erwhelm  me,  earth  ;  and  hide  a  warrior's  shame !" 
To  whom  Gerenian  Nestor  thus  replied  : 
<<  Gods !  can  thy  courage  fear  the  Phrygian's  pride  ! 
Hector  may  vaunt,  but  who  shall  heed  the  boast ! 
Not  those  who  felt  thy  ai*m,  the  Dardan  host, 
Nor  Troy,  yet  bleeding  in  her  heroes  lost ; 
Not  even  a  Phrygian  dame,  who  dreads  the  sword 
That  laid  in  dust  her  loved,  lamented  lord." 
He  said,  and,  hasty,  o'er  the  gasping  throng 
Drives  the  swift  steeds  :  the  chariot  smokes  along ; 
The  shouts  of  Trojans  tiiicken  in  the  wind  ; 
The  storm  of  hissine  javelins  pours  behind. 
Then  with  a  voice  mat  shakes  the  solid  skies. 
Pleased,  Hector  braves  the  warrior  as  he  flies. 
'<  Go,  mighty  hero  !  graced  above  the  rest 
In  seats  of  council  and  the  sumptuous  feast : 
Now  hope  no  more  those  honours  from  thy  train  ; 
Go,  less  than  woman,  in  the  form  of  man  I 
To  scale  our  walls,  to  wrap  our  towers  in  flames, 
To  lead  in  exile  the  fair  Phr^'gian  dames,     [fled  ; 
Thy  once  proud  hopes,  presumptuous  prince  1  are 
This  arm  shall  reach  thy  heart,  and  stretch  thee 
dead.*' 

Now  fears  dissuade  him,  and  now  hopes  invitOi 
To  stop  his  coursers,  and  to  stand  the  fight ; 
Thrice  tum'd  the  chief,  and  thrice  imperial  Jove 
On  Ida's  summits  thunder'd  from  above. 
Great  Hector  heard  ;  he  saw  the  flashing  light, 
(The  sign  of  conquest)  and  thus  urged  the  fight : 

*'  Hear,  every  Trojan,  Lycian,  Dardan  band, 
AH  famed  in  war,  and  dreadful  hand  to  hand. 
Be  mindful  of  the  wreaths  your  arms  have  won. 
Your  great  forefathers'  glories,  and  your  own. 
Heard  ye  the  voice  of  Jove !     Success  and  fSune 
Await  on  Troy,  on  Greece  eternal  shame. 
In  vain  they  skulk  behind  their  boasted  wall, 
Weak  bulwarks  !  destined  by  this  arm  to  fall. 
High  o'er  their  slighted  trench  our  steeds  shall 

bouna ; 
And  pass  victorious  o'er  the  level'd  mound. 
Soon  as  before  yon  hollow  ships  we  stand. 
Fight  each  with  flames,  and  toss  the  blazing  brand , 
Till,  their  proud  navy  wrapt  in  smoke  and  fires, 
All  Greece,  encompass'd,  in  one  blaze  expires." 

Furious  he  said  ;  then  bending  o'er  the  yoke, 
Encouraged  his  proud  steeds,  while  thus  he  spoke . 

'*  Now,  Xanthus,  i£thon,  Lampus !  urge  the  chase. 
And  thou,  Podargus  !  prove  thy  generous  race  ; 
Be  fleet,  be  fearless,  this  important  day. 
And  all  your  master's  well  spent  care  repay. 
For  this,  high-fed,  in  plenteous  stalls  ye  stand. 
Served  with  pure  wheat,  and  by  a  princess*  hand ; 
For  this  my  spouse,  of  great  Action's  line, 
So  oft  has  steep*d  the  strengthening  grain  in  wine. 
Now  swift  pursue,  now  thunder  uncontroll*d  : 
Give  me  to  seize  rich  Nestor's  shield  of  gold  ; 
From  Tydeus'  shoulders  strip  the  costly  load, 
Vulcanian  arms,  the  labour  of  a  god  : 
These  if  we  gain,  then  victory,  ye  powers 
This  night,  this  glorious  night,  the  fleet  is  ours  !" 

That  heaj^,  deep  anguish  stung  Satumia's  soul ; 
She  shook  her  throne  that  shook  the  starry  i>ole  : 
And  thus  to  Neptune  :  ^  Thou,  whose  force  can 

make 
The  steadfast  earth  from  her  foundations  shake, 
Seest  thou  the  Greeks  by  fates  unjust  oppress'd. 
Nor  swells  thy  heart  in  Uiat  immortal  breast ! 
Yet  iCgfb,  Helice,  thy  power  obey, 
And  gifts  unceasing  on  thine  altars  lay. 
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Would  all  the  deitiee  of  Greece  combine, 
In  vain  the  gloomy  Thunderer  might  repine  : 
Sole  Bhould  he  sit,  with  scarce  a  god  to  friend, 
And  see  his  Trojans  to  the  shades  descend  : 
Such  be  the  scene  from  his  Idwan  bower  ; 
Ungrateful  prospect  to  the  sullen  power ! " 

Neptune  with  wTath  rejects  the  rush  design  : 
<<  What  rage,  what  madness,  furious  queen !  istliine! 
1  war  not  witli  the  highest.     All  above 
Submit  and  tremble  at  the  liand  of  Jove.'' 

Now  godlike  Hector,  to  whose  matchless  might 
Jove  gave  the  glory  of  the  destined  fight, 
Souadrons  on  squadrons  drives,  and  fills  the  fields 
With  close-ranged  diariots,  and  with  thickened 

shields. 
Where  the  deep  trench  in  length  extended  lay, 
Compacted  troops  stand  wedged  in  firm  array, 
A  dreadful  front !  they  shake  the  brands,  and  throat 
With  long-destroying  flames  the  hostile  fleet. 
The  king  of  men,  by  Juno's  self  inspired, 
Toil'd  through  the  tents,  and  all  his  army  fired. 
Swift  as  he  moved,  he  lifted  in  his  hand 
His  purple  robe,  bright  ensign  of  command. 
High  on  the  midmost  bark  the  king  appear 'd : 
There,  from  Ulysses'  deck,  his  voice  was  heard  : 
To  Ajax  and  Achilles  reach'd  the  sound. 
Whose  distant  ships  the  guarded  navy  bound. 
**  O  Argives  !  shame  of  human  race,  Hie  cried ; 
The  hollow  vessels  to  his  voice  repliea) 
Where  now  are  all  your  glorious  boasts  of  yore. 
Your  hasty  ti'iumphs  on  the  Lemnian  shore  ' 
Each  fearless  hero  dares  a  hundred  foes. 
While  the  feast  lasts,  and  while  the  goblet  iiuwti ; 
But  who  to  meet  oue  martial  man  is  found. 
When  the  fight  rages,  and  the  flames  sun*ound  t 
O  mighty  Jove  !  Oh  sire  of  the  distrcss'd  ! 
Was  ever  king  like  me,  like  me  oppress'd  ! 
With  power  immense,  with  justice  arm'd  in  vain ; 
My  glory  ravish'd,  and  my  people  slain  I 
To  thee  my  vows  were  breatird  from  every  shore  5 
What  altar  smoked  not  with  our  victims'  gore ! 
With  fat  of  bulls  I  fed  the  constant  flame. 
And  ask'd  destruction  to  the  Trojan  name. 
Now,  gracious  god  I  far  humbler  our  demand  ; 
Give  these  at  least  to  'scape  from  Hector's  hand. 
And  save  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  land!" 

Thus  pray'd  the  king,  and  heaven's  great  father 
heard 
His  vows,  in  bitterness  of  soul  preferr'd  ; 
The  wrath  appeased,  by  happy  signs  declares, 
And  gives  the  people  to  their  monarch's  prayers. 
His  eagle,  sacred  bird  of  heaven  !  he  sent, 
A  fawn  his  talons  truss'd,  (divine  portent !) 
High  o'er  the  wondering  hosts  he  soar'd  above. 
Who  paid  their  vows  to  Panomphtean  Jove  ; 
Then  let  the  prey  before  his  altar  fall  ; 
The  Greeks  beheld,  and  transport  seized  on  all : 
Encouraged  by  the  sign,  the  troops  revive, 
And  fierce  on  Troy  with  doubled  fury  drive. 
Tydides  first,  of  all  the  Grecian  force, 
0  er  the  broad  ditch  impell'd  his  foaming  horse, 
Pierced  the  deep  ranks,  their  strongest  battle  tore. 
And  dyed  his  javelin  red  with  Trojan  gore. 
Young  AgelaUs  (Plu-admon  was  his  sire) 
With  flying  coui-sers  shunn'd  his  dreadful  ire : 
Struck    Uirough    the    back,    the    Phrygian    fell 

oppress'd  ; 
The  dart  drove  on,  and  issued  at  his  breast : 
Headlong  he  quits  the  car  ;  his  arms  resound  ; 
His  ponderous  buckler  thunders  on  the  ground. 


Forth  rush  a  tide  of  Greeks,  the  passage  freed  ; 
The  AtridsD  first,  the  Ajaccs  next  succeed : 
Meriones,  like  Mars  in  arms  renowned. 
And  godlike  Idomen,  now  passed  the  mound  ; 
Evsemon's  son  next  issues  to  the  foe. 
And  last,  young  Teucer,  with  his  bended  bow. 
Secure  behind  the  Telamonian  shield 
Tlie  skilful  archer  wide  survey'd  the  field. 
With  every  shaft  some  hostile  victim  slew. 
Then  close  beneath  the  sevenfold  orb  withdrew : 
The  conscious  infant  so,  when  fear  alarms. 
Retires  for  safety  to  the  mother's  arms. 
Thus  Ajax  guards  his  brother  in  the  field. 
Moves  as  he  moves,  and  turns  the  shining  shiaid. 
Who  first  by  Teucer's  mortal  arrows  bled  I 
Orsilochus  ;  then  fell  Orraenus  dead  : 
The  godlike  Lycophon  next  press'd  the  plain. 
With  Chromius,  Dsetor,  Ophelestes  slain  : 
Bold  Hamopaon  breathless  sunk  to  ground  ; 
The  bloody  pile  great  Melanippus  crown'd. 
Heaps  fell  on  hcai)s,  sad  trophies  of  his  art, 
A  Trojan  ghost  attending  every  dart. 
Great  Agamemnon  views  with  joj-ful  eye 
The  ranks  grow  thinner  as  his  arrows  fly : 
**  0  youth  for  ever  dear  !  (the  monarch  cried) 
Thus,  alwa^ni  thus,  thy  early  worth  be  tried ; 
Thy  brave  example  shall  retrieve  our  host. 
Thy  country's  saviour,  and  thy  father's  boast  1 
Sprung  from  an  alien's  bed  thy  sire  to  grace. 
The  vigorous  offspring  of  a  stolen  embrace : 
Proud  of  his  boy,  he  own'd  the  generous  flame. 
And  the  brave  son  repays  his  cares  with  fame. 
Now  hear  a  monarch's  vow:  If  heaven's  high 

powers 
Give  me  to  raze  Troy's  long-defended  towers ; 
Whatever  treasures  Greece  for  me  design. 
The  next  rich  honorary  gift  be  thine  : 
Some  golden  tripod,  or  distinguish'd  car. 
With  coursers  dreadful  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
Or  some  fair  captive,  whom  thy  eyes  approve, 
Shall  recompense  the  warrior's  toils  with  love.** 

To  this  the  chief :  *<  With  praise  the  rest  inspire) 
Nor  urge  a  soul  already  fiU'd  with  fire. 
What  strength  I  have,  be  now  in  battle  tried, 
Till  every  shaft  in  Phrygian  blood  be  dyed. 
Since  rallying  from  our  wall  we  forced  the  fo^ 
Still  aim'd  at  Hector  have  I  bent  my  bow  : 
Eight  forky  arrows  from  this  hand  have  fled. 
And  eight  bold  heroes  by  their  points  lie  dead : 
But  sure  some  god  denies  me  to  destroy 
This  furv  of  the  field,  this  dog  of  Troy." 

He  said,  and  twang'd  the  string.    The  weapon 
flies 
At  Hector's  breast,  and  smgs  along  the  skies : 
He  miss'dthc  mark ;  but  pierced  Gorgythio'sheii^ 
And  drench* d  in  royal  blood  the  thursty  dart. 
(Fair  Castianira,  nj-mph  of  form  divine. 
This  offspring  added  to  king  Priam's  line.) 
As  full-blown  poppies,  overcharged  with  rain, 
Decline  the  head,  and  droopmg  kiss  the  plain ; 
So  sinks  the  youth  :  his  beauteous  head,  deprea'd 
Beneath  his  helmet,  drops  upon  his  breast 
Another  shaft  the  raging  archer  drew  : 
That  other  shaft  with  erring  fury  flew, 
(From  Hector,  Phoebus  turned  the  flying  wound) 
Yet  fell  not  dry  or  guiltless  to  the  ground  : 
Thy  breast,  brave  Archeptolemus  I  it  tore, 
And  dipp'd  its  feathers  in  no  vulgar  gore. 
Headlong  he  falls  :  his  sudden  fail  alarma 
The  steeds,  that  startle  at  his  sounding    ~ 
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'  with  grief  his  charioteer  beheld 

e  and  breathless  on  the-  sanguine  field  : 

lids  Cebriones  direct  the  rein, 

lis  bright  car,  and  issues  on  the  plain. 

'ul  he  shouts  :  from  earth  a  stone  he  took, 

tsh'd  on  Teucer  with  the  lifted  rock. 

•uth  already  strain'd  the  forceful  yew  ; 

aft  ali*eady  to  his  shoulder  drew  ; 

Either  in  his  hand,  just  wing'd  for  flight, 

d  where  the  neck  and  hollow  chest  unite  ; 

where  the  juncture  knits  the  channel  bone, 
rious  chief  discharged  the  craggy  stone  : 
»w-string  burst  beneath  the  ponderous  blow, 
is  numb'd  hand  dismissed  his  useless  bow. 
1 :  but  Ajax  his  broad  shield  displayed, 
Teen'd  his  brother  with  the  mighty  shade  ; 
eat  Alastor,  and  Mec<8theuR,  bore 
ittcr'd  archer  groaning  to  the  shore. 
f  yet  found  grace  before  the  Olympian  sire, 
n'd  their  hands,  and  iiU*d  their  breasts  with 
•e. 

reeks,  repulsed,  retreat  behind  their  wall, 
:he  trench  on  hea^is  confusedly  fall, 
•f  the  foe,  gi'eat  Hector  marcliM  along, 
error  clothed,  and  more  than  mortal  strong. 

bold  hound,  that  gives  the  lion  chase, 
>eating  bosom,  and  with  eager  pace, 

on  hie  haunch,  or  fastens  on  his  heels, 
3  as  he  turns,  and  circles  as  he  wheels  : 
►ft  the  Grecians  tum*d,  but  still  they  flew  ; 
oUowing,  Hector  still  the  hindmost  slew, 
flying  iliey  had  pass'd  the  trench  profound, 
lany  a  chief  lay  gasping  on  the  ground  ; 

the  ships  a  desperate  stand  they  made, 
red  the  troops,  and  call'd  the  gods  to  aid. 

on  his  rattling  chariot  Hector  came ; 
es  like  Gorgon  shot  a  sanguine  flame 
dtherM  all  their  host :  like  Mars  he  stood  ; 
8  the  monster,  dreadful  as  the  god  ! 
btrong  distress  the  wife  of  Jove  surveyM  ; 
>eiisive  tlius,  to  war*8  triumphant  maid  : 
daughter  of  that  god,  whose  arm  can  wield 
'enging  bolt,  and  shake  tlie  sable  shield  ! 
n  this  moment  of  her  last  despair, 
rretched  Greece  no  more  confess  our  care, 
iin*d  to  suffer  the  full  force  of  fate, 
rain  the  dregs  of  heaven's  relentless  hate  ! 

shall  one  raging  hand  thus  level  all  t 
numbers  fell  1  what  numbers  yet  shall  fall ! 
power  divine  shall  Hector's  wrath  assuage ! 
^ells  the  slaughter, and  still  grows  the  rage  I '' 
pake  the  imperial  regent  of  the  skies  ; 
Dm  the  goddess  with  the  azure  eyes  : 
>ng  since  had  Hector  stain'd  these  fields 
ith  gore, 

i*d  by  some  Argive  on  his  native  shore  ; 
*  above,  the  sire  of  heaven,  withstands, 

oor  attempts,  and  slights  our  just  demands ; 
ubbom  god,  inflexible  and  hard, 
8  my  service  and  deserved  reward  : 
I,  for  this,  his  favourite  son  distressed, 
m  Eurystheus  with  long  kbours  pressed  ? 
^d,  with  tears  he  begg'd,  in  deep  dismay  ; 
from  heaven,  and  gave  his  arm  the  day. 
1  my  wisdom  known  this  dire  event, 
to  grim  Pluto's  gloomy  gates  he  went ; 
iple  dog  had  never  felt  his  chain, 
yx  been  cross'd,  nor  hell  explored  in  vain, 
» to  me  of  all  his  heaven  of  gods, 
etb'  suit  the  partial  Thunderer  nods  ; 


To  grace  her  gloomy,  fierce,  resenting  son. 
My  hopes  are  frustrate,  and  my  Greeks  undone. 
Some  future  day,  perhaps,  he  may  be  moved 
To  call  his  blue-eyed  maid  his  best  beloved. 
Haste,  launch  tliy  chariot,  through  yon  ranks  to 

ride; 
M}'8elf  will  arm,  and  thunder  at  thy  side. 
Then,  goddess  !  say,  shall  Hector  glory  then  ! 
(That  terror  of  the  Greeks,  that  man  of  men) 
When  Juno's  self,  and  Pallas  shall  appear. 
All  dreadful  in  the  crimson  walks  of  war  ! 
What  mighty  Ti*ojan  then,  on  yonder  shore, 
Expiring,  pale,  and  temble  no  more. 
Shall  feast  the  fowls,  and  glut  the  dogs  with  gore  t' 

She  ceased,  and  Juno  rein'd  the  steeds  with  care. 
(Heaven's  awful  empress,  Saturn's  other  heir  :) 
Pallas,  meanwhile,  her  various  veil  unbound, 
Witli  flowers  adom'd,  with  art  immortal  crown'd, 
The  radiant  robe  her  sacred  fingera  wove 
Floats  in  rich  waves,  and  spreads  the  court  of  Jove 
Her  father's  arms  her  mighty  limbs  invest. 
His  cuirass  blazes  on  her  ample  breast. 
The  vigorous  power  the  trembling  car  ascends  : 
Shook  by  her  arm,  the  massy  javelin  bends  ; 
Huge,  ponderous,  strong !  that  when  her  fury  bums 
Proud  t^Tants  humbles,  and  whole  hosts  o'ertums 

Saturnia  lends  the  lash  ;  the  coursers  fly  ; 
Smooth  glides  the  chariot  through  the  liquid  sky. 
Heaven's  gates  spontaneous  open  to  the  powers. 
Heaven's  golden  gates,  kept  by  the  winged  Hoiiisl 
Commission'd  in  alternate  watch  they  stand. 
The  sun's  bright  portals  and  the  skies  command  ; 
Close,  or  unfold,  the  eternal  gates  of  day. 
Bar  heaven  with  clouds,  or  roll  those  clouds  away. 
The  sounding  hinges  ring,  the  clouds  divide :  [guide. 
Prone  down  the  steep  of  heaven  their  course  they 
But  Jove,  incensed,  from  Ida's  top  survey'd. 
And  thus  enjoin'd  the  many-colour'd  maid. 

<'  Thaumantia  !  mount  the  winds,  and  stop  theti 
Against  the  highest  who  shall  wage  the  war  t  [car; 
;  i  furious  yet  they  dare  the  vain  debate. 
Thus  have  I  spoke,  and  what  I  speak  is  fate  : 
Their  coursers  crushed  beneath  the  wheels  shall  lie. 
Their  car  in  fragments  scatter'd  o'er  the  sky  ; 
My  lightning  these  rebellious  shall  confound. 
And  hurl  them  flaming,  headlong,  to  the  ground, 
Condemn'd  for  ten  revolving  years  to  weep 
The  wounds  impress'd  by  burning  thunder  deep. 
So  shall  Minerva  learn  to  fear  our  ire. 
Nor  dare  to  combat  hers  and  nature's  sire. 
For  Juno,  headstrong  and  imperious  still. 
She  claims  some  title  to  transgress  our  will." 

Swift  as  the  wind,  the  various-colour'd  maid 
From  Ida's  top  her  golden  wings  display'd  ; 
To  great  Olympus'  shining  gates  she  flies. 
There  meets  the  chariot  rusiiing  down  the  skies, 
Restrains  their  progress  from  the  bright  abodes^ 
And  speaks  the  mandate  of  the  sire  of  gods. 

"  What  frenzy,  goddesses !  what  rage  can  more 
Celestial  minds  to  tempt  the  wrath  of  Jove  I 
Desist,  obedient  to  his  high  command  ; 
This  is  his  word  ;  and  know  his  word  shall  stand 
His  lightning  your  rebellion  shall  confound. 
And  hurl  ye  headlong,  flaming,  to  the  ground  ; 
Your  horses  crush'd  beneath  tlie  wheels  shall  lie. 
Your  car  in  fragments  scatter'd  o'er  the  sky  ; 
Yourselves  condemn'd  ten  rolling  years  to  weep 
The  wounds  impress'd  by  burning  thunder  deep. 
So  shall  Minerva  learn  to  fear  his  ire. 
Nor  dare  to  combat  hers  and  nature  s  sirs. 
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For  Juno,  headstrong  and  imperious  still, 
Sho  claims  some  title  to  transgress  his  will : 
But  thee,  what  desperate  insolence  has  driven 
To  lift  thy  lance  against  the  king  of  heaven  t" 

Then,  mounting  on  the  pinions  of  the  wind, 
She  flew ;  and  Juno  thus  her  rage  resign'd : 

<*  0  daughter  of  that  god,  whose  arm  can  wield 
The  avenging  bolt,  and  shake  tlie  dreadful  shield  I 
No  more  let  beings  of  superior  birth 
Contend  with  Jove  for  this  low  race  of  earth ; 
Triumphant  now,  now  miserably  slain. 
They  breathe  or  perish  as  the  fates  ordain  : 
But  Jove's  high  counsels  full  effect  shall  find  ; 
And,  ever  constant,  ever  rule  mankind.'*      [light. 

She  spoke,  and  backward  tum'd  her  steeds  of 
Adom'd  with  manes  of  gold,  and  heavenly  bright. 
The  Hours  unloosed  them,  panting  as  they  stood. 
And  heap'd  their  mangers  witli  ambrosial  food. 
There  tied,  tlicy  rest  in  high  celestial  stalls  ; 
The  chariot  propp'd  against  the  crystal  walls. 
Tlie  pensive  goddesses,  abash'd,  controU'd, 
Mix  with  the  gods,  and  fill  their  seats  of  gold. 

And  now  the  Thunderer  meditates  his  flight 
From  Ida's  summits  to  the  Olympitui  height. 
Swifter  than  thought,  the  wheels  instinctive  fly. 
Flame  through  the  vast  of  air,  and  reach  the  sky. 
'Twas  Neptune's  charge  his  coursers  to  unbrace, 
And  fix  the  car  on  its  immortal  base  ; 
There  stood  the  chariot,  beaming  forth  its  rays. 
'Till  with  a  snowy  veil  he  screen *d  the  blaze. 
He,  whose  all-conscious  eyes  the  world  behold, 
The  eternal  Thunderer  sat,  enthroned  in  gold. 
High  heaven  the  footstool  of  his  feet  he  makes, 
And  wide  beneath  him  all  Olympus  shakes. 
Trembling  afar  the  offending  powers  appear'd. 
Confused  and  silent,  for  his  frown  they  fear'd. 
He  saw  their  soul,  and  thus  his  word  imparts : 
**  Pallas  and  Juno  !  say,  why  heave  your  hearts  I 
Soon  was  your  battle  o'er :  proud  Troy  retired 
Before  your  face,  and  in  your  wrath  expired. 
But  know,  whoe'er  almighty  power  withstand  ! 
Unmatched  our  force,  unconquer'd  is  our  hand  : 
Who  shall  tlie  sovereign  of  the  skies  control ! 
Not  all  tlie  gods  that  crown  the  starry  pole. 
Your  hearts  shall  tremble,  if  our  arms  we  take, 
And  each  immortal  nerve  with  horror  shake. 
For  thus  I  speak,  and  what  I  speak  shall  stand : 
What  power  soe'er  provokes  our  lifted  hand, 
On  this  our  hill  no  more  shall  hold  his  place  ; 
Cut  off,  and  exiled  from  the  ethereal  race." 

Juno  and  Pallas  grieving  hear  the  doom, 
But  feast  their  souls  on  Ilion's  woes  to  come. 
Though  secret  anger  swell'd  Minerva's  breast. 
The  prudent  goddess  yet  her  wrath  repress'd  ; 
But  Juno,  impotent  of  rage,  replies  : 
**  What  hast  thou  said,  0  tyrant  of  the  skies  I 
Strength  and  omnipotence  invest  thy  throne  ; 
'Tis  thine  to  punish  ;  ours  to  grieve  alone. 
For  Greece  we  grieve,  abandon'd  by  her  fate 
To  drink  the  dregs  of  thy  unmeasured  hate  : 
From  fields  forbidden  we  submiss  refrain, 
With  arms  unaiding  see  our  Argives  slain  ; 
Yet   grant  our  counsels  still  their  breasts  may 
Lest  all  should  perish  in  the  rage  of  Jove."  [move. 

The  goddess  thus  ;  and  thus  the  god  replies, 
Who  swells  the  clouds,  and  blackens  all  the  skies  : 
**  The  morning  sun,  awaked  by  loud  alarms. 
Shall  see  the  almighty  Thunderer  in  arms. 
What  heaps  of  Argives  then  shall  load  the  plain, 
Those  radiant  eyes  shall  view,  and  view  in  vain. 


Nor  shall  great  Hector  cease  the  rage  of  fighty 
The  navy  flaming,  and  thy  Greeks  in  flight. 
Even  till  the  day  when  certain  fates  ordain 
That  stern  Achilles  (his  Patroclus  slain) 
Shall  rise  in  vengeance,  and  Uy  waste  the  plain. 
For  such  is  fate,  nor  can'st  thou  turn  its  course 
With  all  thy  rage,  with  all  thy  rebel  force. 
Fly,  if  thou  wilt,  to  earth's  remotest  bound. 
Where  on  her  utmost  verge  the  seas  resound  ; 
Where  cursed  lapetus  and  Saturn  dwell. 
Fast  by  the  brink,  within  the  streams  of  hell ; 
No  sun  e'er  gilds  the  gloomy  horrors  there ; 
No  cheerful  gales  refresli  the  lazy  air  : 
There  arm  once  more  the  bold  Titanian  band  ; 
And  arm  in  vain  ;  for  what  I  will,  shall  stand." 

Now  deep  in  ocean  sunk  the  lamp  of  light. 
And  drew  behind  the  cloudy  veil  of  night : 
The  conquering  Trojans  mourn  his  beams  decaj'd ; 
The  Greeks  rejoicing  bless  the  friendly  shade. 
The  victors  keep  the  field  ;  and  Hector  calis 
A  martial  council  near  the  navy  walls  : 
These  to  Scamander*s  bank  a}>art  he  led. 
Where  thinly  scatter'd  lay  the  heaps  of  dead. 
The  assembled  chiefs,  descending  on  the  ground, 
Attend  his  order,  and  their  prince  surround. 
A  massy  spear  he  bore  of  mighty  strcngtli, 
Of  full  ten  cubits  was  the  lance's  length  ; 
The  point  was  brass,  refulgent  to  behold, 
Fix'd  to  the  wood  with  circling  rings  of  guld  : 
The  noble  Hector  on  his  lance  reclined. 
And,  bending  forward,  thus  reveal'd  his  mind : 

'*  Ye  valiant  Trojans,  with  attention  hear  1 
Ye  Dardan  bands,  and  generous  aids,  give  ear ! 
This  day,  we  hoped,  would  wrap  in  conquering  fUuM 
Greece  with  her  ships,  and  crown  our  toils  with 

fame. 
But  darkness  now,  to  save  the  cowards,  falls. 
And  guards  them  trembling  in  their  woo<len  walk. 
Obey  the  night,  and  use  her  peaceful  hours 
Our  steeds  to  forage,  and  refresh  our  powers. 
Straight  from  the  town  be  sheep  and  oxen  sought 
And  strengthening  bread,  and  generous  wine  be 

brought. 
Wide  o'er  the  field,  high-blazing  to  the  sky. 
Let  numerous  fires  the  absent  sun  supply. 
The  flaming  piles  with  plenteous  fuel  raise, 
'Till  the  bright  mom  her  purple  beam  display! ; 
Lest,  in  the  silence  and  the  shades  of  night, 
Greece  on  her  sable  ships  attempt  her  flight. 
Not  unmolested  let  the  wretches  gain 
Their  lofty  decks,  or  safely  cleave  the  main  ; 
Some  hostile  wound  let  everv  dart  bestow, 
Some  lasting  token  of  the  Phrygian  foe. 
Wounds,  that  long  hence  may  ask  their  spousei^ 

care. 
And  warn  their  children  from  a  Trojan  war. 
Now  through  the  circuit  of  our  Ilion  wall, 
Let  sacred  heralds  sound  the  solemn  call ; 
To  bid  the  sires  with  hoary  honours  crown'd. 
And  beardless  youtlis,  our  battlements  surround. 
Firm  be  the  guard,  while  distant  lie  our  powers, 
And  let  the  matrons  hang  with  lights  the  towen ; 
Lest,  under  covert  of  the  midnight  shade. 
The  insidious  foe  the  naked  town  invade. 
Suffice,  to-night,  these  orders  to  obey  ; 
A  nobler  charge  shall  rouse  the  dawning  day. 
The  gods,  I  trust,  shall  give  to  Hector's  hand 
From  these  detested  foes  to  free  the  land. 
Who  plough'd,  with  fates  averse,  the  watery  wa|i 
For  Trojan  vtdtures  a  predestined  prey. 
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imon  safety  must  be  now  the  care  ; 
1  as  morning  paints  the  fields  of  air, 
i  in  bright  arms  let  every  troop  engage, 
fired  fleet  behold  the  battle  rage, 
en  shall  Hector  and  Tydides  prove 
ates  are  heaviest  in  the  scales  of  Jove, 
ow's  light  (O  haste  the  glorious  mom  !) 
)  his  bloody  spoils  in  triumph  borne, 
is  keen  javelin  shall  his  breast  be  gored, 
strate  heroes  bleed  around  their  lord, 
as  this,  oh  !  might  my  days  endure, 
;e  inglorious,  and  black  death  secure  ; 
t  my  life  and  glory  know  no  bound, 
[las  worshiped,  like  the  sun  renowned  I 
ext  dawn,  the  last  they  shall  enjoy, 
ish  the  Greeks,  and  end  the  woes  of  Troy.'* 
•ader  spoke.     From  all  his  host  around 
f  applause  along  the  shores  resound. 
>m  the  yoke  the  smoking  steeds  untied, 
d  their  headstalls  to  his  chariot-side, 
p  and  oxen  from  the  town  are  led, 
lerous  wine,  and  all-sustaining  bread, 
atombs  lay  burning  on  the  shore  ; 
ds  to  Heaven  the  curling  vapours  bore, 
ful  offering  to  the  immortal  powers  ! 
irrath  hung  heavy  o*er  the  Trojan  towers ; 
un  nor  his  sons  obtained  their  grace  ; 
'roy  they  hated,  and  her  guilty  race, 
roops  exulting  sat  in  order  round, 
ming  fires  illumined  all  the  ground. 
I  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
ven's  pure  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light, 
ot  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serei.e, 
a  cloud  overcasts  the  solemn  scene  ; 
her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
rs  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole, 
dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed, 
with  silver  every  mountain's  head  ; 
ine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies  : 
scions  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight, 
blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light. 
r  flames  before  proud  I  lion  blaze, 
iten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays : 
I  reflections  of  tiie  distant  fires 
•n  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires, 
knd  piles  the  dusky  horrors  gild, 
ot  a  shady  lustre  o'er  the  field. 
f  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend, 
imber'd  arms,  by  fits,  thick  flashes  send  : 
igh  the  coursers  o'er  their  heaps  of  com, 
ent  warriors  wait  the  rising  mom. 


BOOK  IX. 


withstanding  retains  Phsnix  in  his  tent.  The  anibas* 
sadors  return  unjiucceattfully  to  the  camp,  and  the  troops 
betake  themselves  to  sluep. 

This  book,  and  the  next  following,  take  up  the  space  of 
one  night,  which  is  the  twenty-seventh  from  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  poem.  The  scene  lies  on  the  sea-^ore,  the 
station  of  the  Grecian  ships. 


ARGUMENT. 

TUB   KMBAS8V  TO  ACHILME9. 

nnon.  after  the  last  day's  defeat,  proposes  to  the 
0  quit  the  siege,  and  return  to  their  country, 
apposes  this,  and  Nestor  seconds  him,  praising 
»ni  and  resolution.  He  orders  the  guard  to  be 
ned,  and  a  council  summoned  to  deliberate  what 
are  to  be  followed  in  this  emergency.  Aga- 
pursnes  this  advice,  and  Nestor  further  prevails 
a  to  send  ambassadors  to  Achilles,  in  order  to 
3  to  a  reconciliation.  Ulysses  end  AJax  are  made 
',  who  are  accompanied  by  old  Phcvnix.  They 
cli  of  them,  very  moving  and  pressing  speechvs, 
rejected  with  roughness  by  Achilles,  who  not- 


Thus  joyful  Troy  maintain'd  the  watch  of  night ; 
While  fear,  pale  comrade  of  inglorious  flight, 
And  heaven-bred  horror,  on  the  Grecian  part. 
Sat  on  each  face,  and  sadden'd  every  heart. 
As  from  its  cloudy  dungeon  issuing  forth, 
A  double  tempest  of  the  west  and  north 
Swells  o'er  the  sea,  from  Thracia's  frozen  shore, 
Heaps  waves  on  waves,  and  bids  the  .£gean  roar; 
This  way  and  that  the  boiling  deeps  are  tost ; 
Such  various  passions  urged  the  troubled  host. 
Great  Agamemnon  grieved  above  the  rest ; 
Superior  sorrows  swell'd  his  royal  breast ; 
Himself  his  orders  to  the  heralds  bears, 
To  bid  to  council  all  the  Grecian  peers, 
But  bid  in  whispers :  these  surround  their  chief, 
In  solemn  sadness,  and  majestic  grief. 
The  king  amidst  the  mournful  circle  rose ; 
Down  his  wan  cheek  a  briny  torrent  flows : 
So  silent  fountains,  from  a  rock's  tall  head. 
In  sable  streams  soft-trickling  waters  shed. 
With  more  than  vulgar  grief  he  stood  oppress'd ; 
Words,  mix'd  with  sighs,  thus  bursting  from  his 
breast. 

"  Ye  sons  of  Greece !  partake  your  leader's  care; 
Fellows  in  arms  and  princes  of  the  war ! 
Of  partial  Jove  too  justly  we  complain. 
And  heavenly  oracles  believed  in  vain. 
A  safe  return  was  promised  to  our  toils. 
With  conquest  honour'd,  and  enrich'd  with  spoils: 
Now  shameful  flight  alone  can  save  the  host; 
Our  wealth,  our  people  and  our  glory  lost. 
So  Jove  decrees,  almighty  lord  of  all ! 
Jove,  at  whose  nod  whole  empires  rise  or  fall. 
Who  shakes  the  feeble  props  of  human  trust. 
And  towers  and  armies  humbles  to  the  dust. 
Haste  then,  for  ever  quit  these  fatal  fields. 
Haste  to  the  joys  our  native  country  yields ; 
Spread  all  vour  canvass,  all  your  oars  employ, 
Nor  hope  the  fall  of  heaven-defended  Troy." 

He  said ;  deep  silence  held  the  Grecian  band. 
Silent,  unmoved,  in  dire  dismay  they  stand ; 
A  pensive  scene !  till  Tydeus'  warlike  son 
Roll'd  on  the  king  his  eyes,  and  thus  begun. 

"  When  kings  ad\dse  us  to  renounce  our  fame, 
First  let  him  speak,  who  first  has  suffer'd  shame. 
If  I  oppose  thee,  ])rince !  thy  wrath  withhold, 
The  laws  of  council  bid  my  tongue  be  bold. 
Thou  first,  and  thou  alone,  in  fields  of  fight. 
Durst  brand  my  courage,  and  defame  my  might : 
Nor  from  a  friend  the  unkind  reproach  appear'd. 
The  Greeks  stood  witness,  all  our  army  heard. 
The   gods,  0  chief !  from  whom   our    honoun 

sprine. 
The  gods  have  made  thee  but  by  halves  a  king : 
They  gave  thee  sceptres,  and  a  wide  command, 
They  gave  dominion  o'er  the  seas  and  land ; 
The  noblest  power  that  might  the  world  control 
They  gave  thee  not — a  brave  and  virtuous  soul. 
Is  this  a  general's  voice,  that  would  suggest 
Fears  like  his  own  to  every  Grecian  breast! 
Confiding  in  our  want  of  worth,  he  stands ; 
And  if  we  fly,  'tis  what  our  king  commanda. 
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Go  thou,  inglorioiis !  from  the  embattled  pUin ; 
ShipA  thou  hast  store,  and  nearest  to  the  mAan ; 
A  noble  care  the  Grecians  shall  employ, 
To  combat,  conquer,  and  extirpate  Truy. 
Here  Greece  shall  stav ;  or,  if  all  Greece  retire. 
Myself  will  stay,  till  Tn>y  or  I  expire ; 
Mynelf,  and  Sthenelus,  will  fight  for  fame ; 
God  bade  us  fi^ht,  and  'twas  with  God  we  came.** 

He  ceased  ;  the  Greeks  loud  acclamations  nuae, 
And  voice  to  voice  resounds  Tydides'  praise. 
Wise  Nestor  then  his  reverend  figure  reared; 
He  spoke :  the  host  in  still  attention  heard. 

'*  0  truly  great !  in  whom  the  gods  have  ioin'd 
Such  strength  of  body  with  such  force  of  mmd ; 
In  con<luct,  as  in  courage,  you  excel. 
Still  first  to  act  what  you  advise  so  well. 
These  wholesome  counsels  which  thy  wisdom  moves. 
Applauding  Greece  with  common  voice  approves. 
Kings  thou  canst  blame;  a  bold  but  prudent  youth ; 
And  blame  even  kings  with  praise,  because  with 

truth. 
And  yet  those  years  that  since  thy  birth  liave  run 
Would  hardly  style  thee  Nestor's  youngest  son. 
Then  let  me  add  what  yet  remains  behind, 
A  thought  unfinish'd  in  that  generous  mind } 
A^e  bids  me  speak ;  nor  shall  the  advice  I  bring 
Distaste  the  people,  or  offend  the  king : 

^  Cursed  is  the  man,  and  void  of  law  and  right. 
Unworthy  pro|>erty,  unworthy  light. 
Unfit  for  public  rule,  or  private  i^re, 
That  wretch,  that  monster,  who  delights  in  war ; 
Whose  luHt  is  murder,  and  whose  horrid  joy, 
To  tear  his  country,  and  his  kind  destroy ! 
This  night,  refresh  and  fortify  thy  train  ; 
Between  the  trench  and  wall  let  guards  remain  : 
Be  that  the  duty  of  the  young  and  bold ; 
But  thou,  0  king,  to  council  call  the  old ; 
Great  is  thy  sway,  and  weighty  are  thy  cares; 
Thy  high  commands  must  spirit  all  our  wars 
With  Thracian  wines  recruit  thy  honour'd  guests, 
For  happy  counsels  flow  from  sober  feasts. 
Wise,  weighty  counsels  aid  a  state  distressed, 
And  such  a  monarch  as  can  choose  the  best. 
See  what  a  blaze  fi'om  hostile  tents  aspires, 
How  near  our  fleet  approach  the  Tn>jan  firc«l 
Who  can,  unmoved,  behold  tlie  dreadful  light? 
What  eye  beholds  them,  and  can  close  to-night t 
This  dreadful  interval  determines  all ; 
To-morrow,  Troy  must  flame,  or  Greece  must  fall." 

Thus  spoke  the  hoary  sage :  the  rest  obey; 
Swift  through  the  gates  tiie  guards  direct  their 

way. 
His  son  was  first  to  pass  the  lofty  mound, 
The  generous  Thrasymed,  in  anns  renowuM : 
Next  him,  Ascalaphus,  Ulmen,  stood, 
The  double  offspring  of  the  warrior-god : 
De7p\Tus,  Apharcus,  Merion  join. 
And  Lycomed  of  Cixion's  noble  line. 
Sev<»n  were  the  leaders  of  the  nightly  bands. 
And  each  bold  chief  a  hundred  speurs  commands. 
The  fires  they  light,  to  short  rt^pasts  they  fall. 
Some  line  the  tn^nch,  and  others  man  the  wall. 

The  king  of  men,  on  public  counsels  bent, 
Convened  the  princes  in  his  am])le  tent ; 
Each  seized  a  portion  of  the  kingly  fe;vst, 
But  stay'd  his  liand  when  thirstand  hunger  ceased. 
Then  Nestor  spoke,  for  wisdom  long  approved, 
And,  slowly  rihing,  thus  the  council  moved. 

**  Monarch  of  nations  1  whose  8U|>erior  sway 
Assembled  states,  and  IoihIs  of  eaitli,  ol>ey. 


The  Uwt  and  sceptres  to  thy  hand  are  giirea. 
And  millions  own  the  care  <^  thee  and  Hea^ 

0  king  !  the  counsels  of  my  age  attend ; 

With  thee  my  cares  begin,  with  thee  must  end: 
Thee,  prince  1  it  fits  alike  to  speak  and  hear. 
Pronounce  with  judgment,  with  regard  giro  esr. 
To  see  no  wholesome  motion  be  withstood. 
And  ratify  the  best  for  public  good : 
Nor,  though  a  meaner  give  advice,  repine. 
But  follow  it,  and  make  the  wisdom  thine. 
Hear  then  a  thought,  not  now  conoeired  in  haste, 
At  once  my  present  judgment  and  my  past. 
When  from  r elides'  tent  you  forced  the  maid, 

1  first  opposed,  and,  faithful,  durst  dirauade ; 
But  bold  of  soul,  when  headlong  fnry  fired. 
You  wronged  the  man,  by  men  and  gods  adaiired: 
Now  seek  some  means  his  fatal  wnUh  to  end. 
With  prayers  to  move  him,  or  with  gifts  to  bend.* 

To  whom  the  king.    <*  With  justice  hast  thos 

shown 
A  prince's  faults,  and  I  with  reason  own. 
That  happy  man,  whom  Jove  still  honours  mos^ 
Is  more  than  armies,  and  himself  a  host. 
Bless'd  in  his  love,  this  wondrous  hero  stands ; 
Heaven  fights  his  war,  and  humbles  all  our  bsnda 
Fain  would  my  heart,  which  err'd  through  frantie 

rage. 
The  wratliful  chief  and  angry  gods  assuage. 
I  f  gifts  immense  his  mighty  soul  can  bow. 
Hear,  all  ye  Greeks,  and  witness  what  1  vo«  . 
Ten  weighty  talents  of  the  purest  gold. 
And  twice  ten  vasi^s  of  refulgent  mould; 
Seven  sacred  tripods,  whose  unsullied  frame 
Vet  knows  no  office,  nor  has  felt  the  flame ; 
Twelve  steeds  unmatch'd  infleetness  and  infore^ 
And  still  victonous  in  the  dusty  course ; 
(Rich  were  tlie  man  whose  ample  stores  exceed 
The  prizes  purchased  by  their  winged  speed ;) 
Seven  lovely  captives  of  the  Lesbian  line, 
Skill'd  in  each  art,  unmatch'd  in  form  divine, 
The  same  I  chose  for  more  than  vulgar  chaxim^ 
When  Lesbos  sank  beneath  the  hero's  arms: 
All  these,  to  buy  his  friendship,  shall  be  paid, 
And  join'd  with  these  the  long-contested  maid; 
With  all  her  charms,  Briseis  I  resign. 
And  solemn  swear  those  charms  were  never  nune; 
Untouch'd  she  stay'd,  uninjured  she  removes, 
Pure  from  my  arms,  and  guiltless  of  my  loves. 
These  instant  shall  be  his ;  and  if  the  powen 
Give  to  our  arms  proud  I  lion's  hostile  towers, 
Then  shall  he  store  (when  Greece  the  spoil  dividw) 
With  gold  and  brass  his  loaded  navy's  sides: 
Besides,  full  twenty  nymphs  of  Trojan  race 
With  copious  love  shall  crown  his  warm  embrace; 
Such  as  himself  will  choose ;  who  >ield  to  none, 
Or  yield  to  Helen's  heavenly  duimis  alone. 
Yet  hear  me  further :  when  our  wars  are  o'er, 
If  safe  we  land  on  Argos'  fruitful  shore. 
There  shall  he  live  my  son,  our  honours  share. 
And  with  Orestes'  self  divide  my  care. 
Yet  more — three  daughters  in  my  court  are  bred, 
And  each  well  worthy  of  a  royal  bed ; 
Laodico  and  Iphigenia  fair. 
And  bright  Chr^'sothemis  with  golden  hair ; 
Her  let  him  choose,  whom  most  his  eyes  approt^ 
I  ask  no  presents,  no  reward  for  love : 
Myself  will  give  the  dower ;  so  vast  a  store 
As  never  father  gave  a  child  before. 
Seven  ample  cities  shall  confess  his  sway 
Him  Enope,  and  Pherse  him  ob^*. 
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lyle  with  ample  turrets  crown'd, 
cred  Pediisus  for  vines  renowned ; 
iair,  the  |>astures  Hira  yields, 
;h  Antheia  with  her  flowery  fields : 
lole  extent  to  Pylos'  sandy  plain, 
;he  verdant  margin  of  the  main. 
Iieifers  graze,  and  labouring  oxen  tc»il; 
re  tlie  men,  and  generous  is  the  soil : 
sliall   he  reign,  with  power  and  justice 
jwn'd, 

le  the  tributary  realms  around. 
( I  give,  his  vengeance  to  control, 
re  all  this  may  move  his  mighty  souL 
the  grisly  god,  who  never  spares, 
!els  no  mercy,  and  who  hears  no  prayers, 
lark  and  dreadful  in  deep  hell's  abodes, 
ortab  hate  him,  as  the  worst  of  gods, 
hough  he  be,  it  fits  him  to  obey ; 
lore  than  his  my  years,  and  more  my  sway." 
monarch  thus.   The  reverend  Nestor  then: 
;  Agamemnon  !  glorious  king  of  men  I 
re  thy  offers  as  a  prince  miay  take, 
ch  as  fits  a  generous  king  to  make. 
Men  delegates  tliis  hour  be  sent 
f  will  name  them)  to  Pelides'  tent : 
oenix  lead,  revered  for  hoary  age, 
\jax  next,  and  Ithacus  the  sage. 
>re  to  sanctify  the  word  you  send, 
>dius  and  Eurybates  attend, 
ray  to  Jove  to  grant  what  Greece  demands; 
1  deep  silence,  and  with  purest  hands.** 
aid ;  and  all  approved.    The  heralds  bring 
iansing  water  from  the  living  spring, 
uth  with  wine  the  sacred  goblets  crowu'd, 
rge  libations  drench 'd  the  sands  around, 
e  perform'd,  the  chiefs  their  thirst  allay, 
rom  the  royal  tent  they  take  their  way  ; 
festor  turns  on  each  his  careful  eye, 
B  to  offend,  in8tnicts  them  to  apply ; 
le  advised  them  all,  Ul^'sses  most, 
recate  the  chief,  and  save  the  host. 
;h  the  still  night  they  march,  and  hear  the  roar 
Tuuring  billo^-s  on  the  sounding  shore. 
)tune,  ruler  of  the  seas  profound, 
liquid  arms  the  mighty  globe  surround, 
our  forth  vows,  their  embassy  to  bless, 
Jm  the  rage  of  stem  i£acides. 
»w,  arrived,  where  on  the  sandy  bay 
ynnidonian  tents  and  vessels  lay  ; 
d  at  ease,  the  godlike  man  they  found, 
1  witli  tlie  solemn  harp*s  harmonious  sound, 
rell-wrought  harp  from  conquer'd  Thebie 
me; 

»h'd  silver  was  its  costly  frariie ;) 
his  he  soothes  his  angry  soul,  and  sings 
mortal  deeds  of  heroes  and  of  kings. 
I  us  only  of  the  royal  train, 
in  his  tent,  attends  the  lofty  strain : 
iposite  he  sat,  and  listen'd  long, 
ice  waiting  till  he  ceased  the  song. 
I  the  Grecian  embassy  proceeds 
high  tent ;  the  great  Ulysses  leads. 
8  starting,  as  the  chiefs  he  spied, 
from  his  seat,  and  laid  the  harp  aside, 
ke  surprise  arose  Menoetius'  son : 
grasp'd  their  hands,  and  thus  begun, 
nces,  all  hail !  whatever  brought  you  here, 
ng  necessity,  or  urgent  fear  ; 
lie,  though  Greeks  1  for  not  as  foes  ye  came ; 
more  dear  than  all  that  bear  the  luime.*' 


With  that,  the  chiefs  beneath  his  roof  he  led. 
And  placed  in  seats  with  purple  carpets  spread. 
Then  thus — ^**  Patroclus,  crown  a  larger  bowl. 
Mix  purer  wine,  and  open  every  souk 
Of  all  the  warriors  yonder  host  can  send. 
Thy  friend  most  honours  these,  and  these  tliy 
friend." 

He  said ;  Patroclus  o*er  the  blazing  fire 
Heaps  in  a  brazen  vase  three  chines  entire : 
The  brazen  vase  Autibniedon  sustains. 
Which  flesh  of  porket,  sheep,  and  goat  contiuDS : 
Achilles  at  the  genial  feast  presides. 
The  parts  transfixes,  and  with  skill  divides. 
Meanwhile  Patroclus  sweats,  the  fire  to  raise ; 
Tho  tent  is  brightened  with  the  rising  blaze : 
Then,  when  tiie  Unguid  flames  at  length  subside. 
He  strows  a  bed  of  glowing  embers  wide, 
Above  the  coals  the  smoking  fragments  turns. 
And  sprinkles  sacred  salt  from  lifted  urns  ; 
With  bread  the  glittering  canbters  they  load. 
Which  round  Uie  board  Menoetius*  son  bestow'd ; 
Himself,  opposed  to  Ulysses  full  in  sight. 
Each  portion  parts,  and  orders  every  nte. 
The  first  fat  offering,  to  the  immortals  due, 
Amidst  the  greedy  flames  Patroclus  threw ; 
Then  each,  indulging  in  the  social  feast. 
His  thirst  and  hunger  soberly  repressed. 
That  done,  to  Phoenix  Ajax  gave  the  sign  ; 
Not  unperceived  ;  Ulysses  crown'd  with  wiiM 
The  foaming  bowl,  and  instant  thus  began, 
His  speech  addressing  to  the  godlike  man. 

^  Health  to  Achilles  !  happy  are  thy  guests  I 
Not  those  more  honoured  whom  Atrides  feasts : 
Though  generous  plenty  crown  thy  loaded  boardi^ 
That,  Agamemnon's  regal  tent  affords  ; 
But  greater  cares  sit  heavy  on  our  souls. 
Not  eased  by  banquets  or  by  flowing  bowls. 
What  scenes  of  slaughter  in  yon  fields  appear  I 
The  dead  we  mourn,  and  for  the  living  fear  ; 
Greece  on  the  brink  of  fate  all  doubtful  stands. 
And  owns  no  help  but  from  thy  savuig  hands  : 
Troy  and  her  aids  for  ready  vengeance  call ; 
Their  threatening  tents  already  shade  our  wall : 
Hear  how  with  shouts  their  conquest  they  proclaim. 
And  point  at  every  ship  their  vengeful  flame  1 
For  them  the  father  of  the  gods  decUres, 
Theirs  are  his  omens,  and  his  thunder  theirs. 
See,  full  of  Jove,  avenging  Hector  rise  1 
See  !  heaven  and  earth  the  raging  chief  defies ; 
What  fury  in  his  breast,  what  lightnuig  in  his  eyes  I 
He  waits  but  for  the  mom,  to  sink  in  fUime 
The  ships,  the  Greeks,  and  all  the  Grecian  name. 
Heavens !  how  my  country's  woes  distract  my  mind. 
Lest  Fate  accomplish  all  his  rage  design'd. 
And  must  we,  gods  !  our  heads  inglorious  lay 
In  Trojan  dust,  and  this  the  fatal  day? 
Return,  Achilles :  oh  return,  though  late. 
To  save  thy  Greeks,  and  stop  the  course  of  Fate  ; 
If  in  that  heart  or  grief  or  courage  lies. 
Rise  to  redeem  ;  ah,  yet  to  conquer,  rise  I 
The  day  may  come,  when,  all  our  warriors  slain. 
That  heart  shall  melt,  that  courage  rise  in  vain : 
Regard  in  time,  0  prince  divinely  brave  1 
Those  wholesome  counsels  which  thy  father  gave. 
When  Peleus  in  his  aged  arms  embraced 
His  parting  son,  these  accents  were  his  last : 
'  My  child  I  with  strength,  with  glory,  and  success, 
Thy  arms  may  Juno  and  Minerva  bless  I 
Trust  that  to  Heaven :  but  thou,  thy  cans  engage 
To  calm  thy  passions,  and  subdue  thy  rage : 

sa 
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From  gentler  manners  let  thy  glorj'  gi^w, 
And  shun  contention,  the  sure  source  of  woe  ; 
That  young  and  old  may  in  thy  praise  combine, 

The  virtues  of  humanity  be  thine * 

This  now-despised  advice  thy  father  gave  ; 
Ah  !  check  thy  anger,  and  be  truly  brave. 
If  thou  wilt  yield  to  great  Atrides'  prayers, 
Gifts  worthy  thee  his  royal  hand  prepares  ; 
If  not — hut  hear  me,  while  1  number  o'er 
The  prolfer'd  presents,  an  exhauatless  store. 
Ten  weighty  talents  of  the  purest  gold, 
And  twice  ten  vases  of  refulg(mt  mould  ; 
Seven  sacred  tripcnls,  whose  unsullied  frame 
Yet  knows  no  olHce,  nor  has  felt  the  flame  ; 
Twelve  steeds  uumatch'd  in  fleetness  and  in  force. 
And  still  victori«)us  in  tlie  dusty  course  ; 
(Rich  were  the  man,  whose  amjde  stores  exceed 
The  prizes  pui*chased  by  their  winged  speed ;) 
Seven  lovely  captives  of  the  Lesbian  line, 
Skill'd  In  each  art,  unmatch'd  in  form  divine. 
The  same  he  chose  for  more  than  vulgar  charms. 
When  Lesbos  sank  beneath  thy  conquering  arms. 
All  these,  to  buy  thy  friendship,  shall  be  paid, 
An<l,  join'd  with  these,  the  long-contested  maid  : 
With  all  her  charms,  Brist'Ts  he  '11  resign, 
And  solemn  swear  those  charms  were  only  thine; 
Untouch'd  she  stay'd,  uninjured  she  removes, 
Pure  from  his  arms,  and  guiltless  of  his  loves. 
These  instant  shall  be  thine  ;  and  if  the  powers 
(live  to  our  arms  pi\>ud  I  lion's  hostile  towers. 
Then  shall  thou   store   (when  Greece  the  spoil 

divides) 
With  gold  and  brass  thy  loaded  navy's  sides. 
Bitsides,  full  twenty  nymphs  of  Ti'ojan  rare 
With  copious  love  shall  crown  thy  wann  embrace ;  , 
Such  as  thyself  shall  choose  ;  who  yield  to  none. 
Or  yield  to  Helen's  heavenly  charms  alone. 
Yet  hear  me  further :  when  our  wars  are  o'er. 
If  safe  we  land  on  Argos*  fruitful  shore. 
There  shalt  thou  live  his  son,  his  honours  share, 
And  with  Orestes'  self  divide  his  care. 
Yet  more — three  daughters  in  his  court  are  bred, 
And  each  well  worthy  of  a  royal  bed  ; 
Laodice  and  Iphigenia  fair. 
And  bright  Chrysothemis  with  golden  hair ; 
Her  shalt  thou  wed  whom  most  thy  eyes  approve ; 
He  asks  no  presents,  no  reward  for  love : 
Himself  will  give  the  dower  ;  so  vast  a  store 
As  never  father  gave  a  child  before. 
Seven  ample  cities  shall  confess  thy  sway, 
Thee  Enope  and  Phene  thee  obey, 
Cardamyle  with  ample  tuiTcts  crown'd. 
And  sacred  Pedasus,  for  vines  renown'd : 
iEpea  fair,  the  pastui*es  Hira  yields. 
And  rich  Anthcia  with  her  flowery  flelds  : 
The  whole  extent  to  Pylos'  sandy  plain, 
Along  the  verdant  margin  of  the  main. 
There  heifers  graze,  and  labouring  oxen  toil  ; 
Bold  are  the  men,  and  generous  Is  the  soil. 
There  shalt  thou  reign,  with  power  and  justice 

crown 'd. 
And  rule  the  tributarv  realms  around. 
Such  ai*e  the  proffers  which  this  day  we  hnng. 
Such  the  repentance  of  a  sujipliant  king. 
But  if  all  this,  relentless,  thuu  disduin. 
If  honour  and  if  interest  plead  in  vain, 
Yet  some  redress  tr)  suppliant  Gn»oee  affon^. 
And  be,  amongst  her  guardian  gods,  adoitul. 
If  no  regard  tby  sufl*ering  country  claim. 
Hear  thy  own  glory,  and  the  voice  of  lame : 


For  now  that  chief,  whose  unresisted  ire 
Made  nations  tremble,  and  whole  hosts  retire. 
Proud  Hector,  now,  the  unequal  fight  demandsy 
And  only  triumphs  to  deserve  thy  liands.** 

Then  thus  the  goddess-bom.     **  Ulysses,  hear 
A  faithful  speech,  that  knows  nor  art  nor  fear ; 
What  in  my  secret  soul  is  understood. 
My  tongue  shall  utter,  and  my  deeds  make  good. 
Let  Greece  then  kno\%,  my  purpose  1  retain : 
Nor  with  new  treaties  vex  my  peace  in  vain. 
Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell. 
My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell. 

•*  Then  thus  in  short  my  fix'd  resolves  attend. 
Which  nor  Atrides  nor  his  Greeks  can  bend ; 
Long  toils,  long  perils  in  their  cause  I  bore. 
But  now  the  unfruitful  glories  charm  no  more.       ' 
Fight  or  not  fight,  a  like  reward  we  cbim. 
The  wretch  and  hero  find  their  prize  the  same ; 
Alike  regretted  in  the  dust  he  lies. 
Who  yields  ignobly,  or  who  bravely  diea. 
Of  all  my  dangers,  all  my  glorious  pains, 
A  life  of  labours,  lo  !  what  fruit  remains ! 
As  the  bold  bird  her  helpless  young  attends, 
From  danger  guards  them,and  from  w^ant  defends; 
In  search  of  prey  she  wings  the  spacious  air. 
And  with  the  untasted  food  supplies  her  care: 
For  thankless   Greece   such    hardshijis    have  I 

braved. 
Her  wives,  her  infants,  by  my  labours  saved ; 
Long  sleepless  nights  in  heavy  arms  I  stood, 
And  sweat  laborious  days  in  dust  and  blood. 
I  sack'd  twelve  ample  cities  on  the  main. 
And  twelve  lay  smoking  on  the  Trojan  plain: 
Then  at  Atrides'  haughty  feet  were  laid 
The  wealth  1  gather'd,  and  the  spoils  I  made. 
Your  mighty  monarch  these  in  peace  possess'd ; 
Some  few  my  soldiers  had,  himself  the  rest. 
Some  present,  too,  to  every  prince  was  paid  ; 
And  every  prince  enjoys  rfie  gift  he  made: 
I  only  must  refund,  of  all  his  train  ; 
S<»e  what  pre-eminence  our  merits  gain  ! 
My  spoil  alone  his  greedy  soul  delights  ; 
My  spouse  alone  must  bless  his  lustful  nights: 
The  woman,  let  him  (as  he  may)  enjoy  ; 
But  what's  the  quarrel,  then,  of  Greece  to  Troy! 
What  to  these  shoivs  the  assembled  nations  dni«» 
What  calls  for  vengeance,  but  a  woman's  cause! 
Arc  fair  endowments  and  a  beauteous  face 
Beloved  by  none  but  those  of  Atreus'  race  t 
The  wife  whom  choice  and  passion  l>oth  approve^ 
Sure  every  wise  and  worthy  man  will  love. 
Nor  did  my  fair  one  less  distinction  claim  ; 
Slave  as  she  was,  my  soul  adored  the  dame. 
Wrong'd  in  my  love,  all  proffers  I  disdain; 
Deceived  for  once,  I  trust  not  kings  again. 
Ye  have  my  answer — what  remains  to  do, 
Your  king,  Ulysses,  may  consult  with  you. 
What  needs  he  the  defence  this  arm  can  make! 
Has  he  not  walls  no  human  force  can  shake ! 
Has  he  not  fenced  his  guarded  na^-y  round 
With  piles,  with  ramparts,  and  a  trench  profound! 
And  will  not  these  (the  wonders  he  has  done) 
llopol  the  rage  of  Priam *s  single  son ! 
There  was  a  time  ('t^\-as  when  for  Greece  I  fongbt) 
When  Hector's  pi"owei«  no  such  wonders  wrought; 
He  kept  the  verge  of  Troy,  nor  dared  to  wait 
Achilles'  fury  at  tlie  Scseam  gate  ; 
He  tried  it  once,  and  scarce  was  saved  by  fatew 
But  now  those  ancient  enmities  are  o'er  ; 
To-morrow  we  the  favouring  gods  implore; 
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ill  you  sec  our  parting  vessels  crowii'd, 
r  witli  oars  tlie  Hellespont  resound, 
dday  hence  shall  Phthia greet  our  soils, 
y  Neptune  send  propitious  gales  ; 
>  her  Achilles  shall  restore 
1th  he  left  for  this  detested  shore  : 
the  spoils  of  this  long  war  slmll  pass, 
ly  gold,  the  steel,  and  shining  brass ; 
teous  captives  thitlier  I'll  convey, 
that  rests  of  my  unravish'd  prey. 
'  valued  gift  your  tyrant  gave, 
t  resumed — the  fair  L^Tuessian  slave. 
1  him  ;  loud,  that  all  the  Greeks  may  hear, 
■n  to  scorn  the  wretch  they  basely  fear  ; 
I'd  in  impudence,  mankind  he  braves, 
litates  new  cheats  on  all  his  slaves  ; 
shameless  as  he  is,  to  face  these  eyes 
he  dares  not ;  if  he  dares,  he  dies  ;) 
,  all  terms,  all  commerce  1  decline, 
■e  his  council,  nor  his  battle  join  ; 
!  deceived,  was  his  ;  but  twice,  were  mine, 
the  stupid  prince,  whom  Jove  deprives 
and  justice,  run  where  frenzy  drives  ; 

are  hateful :  kings  of  such  a  kind 
it  as  slaves  before  a  noble  mind, 
igh  he  proffered  all  himself  possessed, 
bis  rapine  could  from  others  wrest ; 
he  golden  tides  of  wealth  that  crown 
ly-peopled  Orchomenian  town  ; 
>roud  Thebes*  unrivaPd  walls  contain. 
Id's  great  empress  on  the  Egyptian  pUtin, 
reads  her  conquests  o'er  a  thousand  states, 
rs  her  heroes  through  a  hundred  gates, 
idred  horsemen  aud  tno  hundred  cars 
ch  wide  portal  issuing  to  the  wars  ;) 
bribes  were  heap'd  on  bribes,  in  number 
•e 

st  in  fields,  or  sands  along  the  shore  ; 
.11  these  ofifers  for  my  friendship  call ; 
hat  offers,  and  I  scorn  them  all. 
daughter  never  shall  be  led 
mtch'd  consort)  to  Achilles'  bed  ; 
ien  Venus  though  she  charm'd  the  heart, 
1  with  Pallas  in  the  works  of  art. 
?ater  Greek  let  those  high  nuptials  grace, 
liance  with  a  tyrant's  race, 
a  restore  me  to  my  realms  with  life, 
rend  Peleus  shall  elect  my  wife  ; 
in  nymphs  there  are  of  form  divine, 
58  that  sue  to  mix  their  blood  with  mine. 
Q  kind  love,  my  years  shall  glide  away, 
with  just  hereditary  sway  ; 
eaf  for  ever  to  the  martial  strife, 
e  dear  prerogative  of  life. 
)t  to  be  bought  with  heaps  of  gold  ; 
Lpollo's  Pythian  treasures  hold, 
once  held,  in  peace  and  pride  of  sway, 
e  the  poor  possession  of  a  day ! 
ds  and  treasures  we  by  arms  regain, 
ds  unrival'd  on  the  dusty  plain  : 
I  our  lips  the  vital  spirit  fled, 
no  more  to  wake  the  silent  dead. 

long  since  by  Thetis  were  disclosed, 
1  alternate,  life  or  fame,  proposed  ; 
I  stay,  before  the  Trojan  town, 
my  date,  but  deathless  my  renown  : 
m,  I  quit  immortal  praise 
«  on  years,  and  long-extended  days, 
jd,  though  late,  I  find  my  fond  mistake, 
n  the  Greeks  the  wiser  choice  to  make  : 


To  quit  these  shores,  their  native  seats  enjoy, 
Nor  hope  the  fall  of  heaven-defended  Troy. 
Jove's  arm  display'd  asserts  her  from  the  skies  ; 
Her  hearts  are  strengthen'd,  and  her  glories  rise. 
Go  then  to  Greece,  report  our  fix'd  design  ; 
Bid  all  your  counsels,  all  your  armies  jom. 
Let  all  your  forces,  all  your  art«  conspire, 
To  save  the  ships,  the  troops,  the  chiefs,  from  fire. 
One  stratagem  has  fail'd,  and  others  will 
Ye  find,  Achilles  is  unconquer'd  still. 
Go  then — digest  my  message  as  ye  may — 
But  here  this  night  let  reverend  Phoenix  stay : 
His  tedious  toils  and  hoary  hairs  demand 
A  peaceful  deathin  Phthia's friendly  laud. 
But  whether  he  remain  or  sail  with  me. 
His  age  be  sacred,  and  his  will  be  free." 

The  son  of  Peleus  ceased  :  the  chiefs  ai*ound 
In  silence  wrapt,  in  consternation  drown'd. 
Attend  the  stern  reply.     Then  Phcenix  rose  ; 
(Down  his  white  beard  a  stream  of  sorrow  flows  ;) 
And  while  the  fate  of  suffering  Greece  he  mourn 'd. 
With  accent  weak  these  tender  words  retum'd. 

**  Divine  Achilles  I  wilt  thou  then  retire. 
And  leave  our  hosts  in  blood,  our  fleets  on  fire  1 
If  wrath  so  divadful  fill  thy  ruthless  mind. 
How  shall  thy  friend,  thy  Phoenix,  stay  behind ! 
The  royal  Peleus,  when  fromPhthia's coast 
He  sent  thee  early  to  the  Achaian  host  ; 
Thy  youth  as  then  in  sage  debates  unskill'd. 
And  new  to  perils  of  the  dii*eful  field  : 
He  bade  me  teach  thee  all  the  ways  of  war. 
To  shine  in  councils,  aud  in  camps  to  dare. 
Never,  ah,  never  let  me  leave  thy  side  1 
No  time  shall  part  us,  and  no  fate  divide. 
Not  though  the  god,  that  breathed  my  life,  restore 
The  bloom  I  boasted,  and  the  port  I  bore. 
When  Greece  of  old  beheld  my  youthful  flames 
(Delightful  Greece,  the  land  of  lovely  dames.) 
My  father,  faithless  to  my  mother's  arms, 
Old  as  he  was,  adoi*cd  a  stranger *s  charms. 
I  tried  what  youth  could  do  (at  her  desire) 
To  win  tlic  damsel,  and  prevent  my  sire. 
My  sire  witli  curses  loads  my  hated  head. 
And  cries,  *  Ye  furies  I  barren  be  his  bed,' 
Infernal  Jove,  the  vengeful  fiends  below. 
And  ruthless  Proseri)ine,  confirm'd  his  vow. 
Despair  and  grief  distract  my  labouring  mind  I 
Gods  !  what  a  crime  my  impious  heart  design'd  ! 
I  thought  (but  some  kiud  god  that  thought  su|.^ 

press'd) 
To  plunge  the  poniard  in  my  father's  breast ; 
Then  meditate  my  flight :  my  friends  in  vain 
With  prayers  entreat  me,  and  with  force  detain. 
On  fat  of  rams,  black  bulls,  and  brawny  swine. 
They  daily  feast,  with  draughts  of  fragrant  wme  ; 
Strong  guards  they  placed,  and  watch'd  nine  nighu 

entire ; 
The  roofs  and  porches  flamed  with  constant  fire. 
The  tenth,  I  forced  the  gates,  unseen  of  all  5 
And,  favour'd  by  the  night,  o'erleap'd  the  wall. 
My  travels  thence  through  spacious  Greece  extend  ; 
InPhthia'scourt  at  last  my  labours  end. 
Your  sure  received  me,  as  his  son  caress'd. 
With  gifts  enrich'd,  and  with  possessions  bless'd. 
The  strong  Dolopians  thenceforth  own'd  my  reigu. 
And  all  the  coast  that  runs  along  the  main. 
By  love  to  thee  his  bounties  I  repaid, 
And  early  wisdom  to  thy  soul  convey'd  : 
Great  as  thou  art,  my  lessons  made  thee  brave ; 
A  child  I  took  thee^  bttt  a  hero  gave. 
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Thy  infant  breast  a  like  affection  ahow'd  ; 

Still  in  my  arras  (an  ever-pleasing  load) 

Or  at  my  knee,  by  Phoenix  wouldst  thou  stand  ; 

No  fiXKl  was  grateful  but  from  Phoanix'  hand. 

1  pass  my  watchinjja  o'er  thy  helpU»ss  years, 

Tho  tender  labours,  the  compliant  can*s  ; 

The  go«ls  (I  thou;^!it)  reverstnl  their  hard  decree. 

And  PhiMuix  felt  a  f.jther'H  joys  in  thee  : 

Thy  growing  virtues  justifit^d  my  cares. 

And  promis4Ml  comfort  tt»  my  silver  hairs. 

Now  In;  thy  rage,  thy  fatal  rage,  resign'd  ; 

A  cruel  heart  ill  Huits  a  manly  miud  : 

The  gods  (the  only  gri»at,  and  only  wise) 

Are  moved  by  offenngs,  vows,  and  sacrifice  ; 

Offending  man  their  high  c(m)pas8ion  wins. 

And  daily  prayers  atone  for  daily  sins. 

Pi-ayors  are  Jove's  daughters,  of  celestial  race, 

Lame  are  their  feet,  and  wrinkled  is  their  face  ; 

With  humble  mien,  and  with  dejected  eyes. 

Constant  they  follow,  where  injustice  flies  : 

Injustice  swift,  erect,  and  unconfined, 

Sw(*eps  the  wide  earth,  and  tramples  o'er  mankind, 

While   Prayers,  to  heal  her  wrongs,  move  slow 

behind. 
Who  hears  these  daughters  of  almighty  Jove, 
For  him  they  mediate  to  the  thnme  above  : 
When  man  rejt»cts  the  humble  suit  they  make. 
The  sire  revenges  for  the  daughters'  sake  ; 
From  Jove  commission'd,  fierce  injustice  then 
Descends  to  punish  unrelenting  men. 
0  let  not  headloug  passion  bear  the  sway  ; 
These  reconciling  goddesses  oWy  : 
Due  honours  to  tlio  seed  of  Jove  belong  ; 
Due  honours  calm  the  fierce,  and  bend  the  strong. 
Were  these  not  paid  thee  by  the  terms  we  bring. 
Were  rage  still  harbour'd  in  the  haughty  king  ; 
Nor  Greece  nor  all  her  fortunes  should  eng  jge 
Thy  friend  to  plead  against  so  just  a  rage. 
But  since  what  honour  asks  the  general  sends. 
And  sends  by  those  whom  most  thy  heart  commends, 
The  best  and  noblest  of  the  Grecian  train  ; 
Permit  not  these  to  sue,  and  sue  in  vain  1 
Let  me  (my  son)  an  ancient  fact  unfold, 
A  great  example  drawn  from  times  of  old  ; 
Hear  what  our  fathers  were,  and  what  their  praidc, 
Who  conquer'd  their  revenge  in  former  days. 

"  Where  Calydon  on  rocky  mountains  stands, 
Once  fought  the  >£tolian  and  Curetian  bands  ; 
To  guard  it  those  ;  to  conquer,  these  advance  ; 
And  nmtual  deaths  were  dealt  with  mutual  chance. 
The  silver  Cynthia  bade  contention  rise. 
In  vengeance  of  neglected  sacriiice  ; 
On  (Eueus'  fields  she  sent  a  monstrous  boar, 
That  level'd  harvests,  and  whole  forests  tore  : 
This  beast  (when  many  a  chief  his  tusks  had  slain) 
Great  Meleager  stretch'd  along  the  plain. 
Then,  for  his  spoils,  a  new  debate  arose, 
The  neighbour-nations  thence  commencing  foes. 
Strong  as  they  were,  the  bold  Curetes  fail*d. 
While  Meleager's  thundering  arm  prevail'd  : 
Till  rage  at  length  inflamed  his  lofty  breast 
(For  rage  invades  the  wisest  and  the  best.) 

"  Cursed  by  Althiea,  to  his  wrath  he  yields. 
And  in  his  wife's  embrace  forgets  the  fields. 
(She  from  Marpessa  spnmg,  divinely  fair. 
And  matchless  Idas,  more  than  man  in  war : 
The  god  of  day  adored  the  mother's  charms  ; 
Against  the  god  the  father  bent  his  arms  : 
The  afflicted  pair,  their  sorrows  to  proclaim, 
From  Cleopatra  changed  their  daughter's  name. 


And  call'd  Alcyone  ;  a  name  to  show 
The  father's  grief,  the  mourning  mother's  woe.) 
To  her  the  chief  retired  from  stern  debate. 
But  found  no  peace  from  fierce  Althsea's  hate : 
Althaea's  hate  the  uiilmppy  vrarrior  drew. 
Whose  luckless  hand  his  royal  uncle  slew  ; 
She  beat  the  ground,  and  call'd  the  powers  beneath 
Ou  her  own  son  to  wreak  lier  brother's  death  ; 
Hell  heard  her  curses  from  the  realms  profound, 
And  the  re<)  fiends  that  walk  the  nightly  round. 
In  vain  ^tolia  her  deliverer  waits. 
War  shakes  her  walls,  and  thunders  at  her  gates. 
She  sent  ambassadors,  a  chosen  band, 
Priests  of  the  gods,  and  elders  of  the  Uuid  ; 
Besought  the  chief  to  save  the  sinking  state  : 
Their  prayers  were  urgent,  and  their  proffers  great : 
(Full  fifty  acres  of  the  richest  ground,  [crown'd:) 
Half   pasture   green,   and    half   with   Tine\'ardi 
His  suppliant  father,  aged  CEneus,  came  ; 
His  sisters  follow'd  ;  even  the  vengeful  dame, 
Althoea,  sues  ;  his  friends  before  him  fall  : 
He  stands  relentless,  and  rejects  them  all. 
Meanwhile  the  victor's  shouts  ascend  the  skies  ; 
The  walls  are  scaled  ;  the  rolling  flames  arise ; 
At  length  his  wife  (a  form  divine)  ap|)ears. 
With  piercing  cries,  and  supplicating  tears ; 
She  paints  the  horrors  of  a  conquer'd  town. 
The  heroes  slain,  the  palaces  o'erthrown. 
The  matrons  ravish'd,  the  whole  race  ensfatved : 
The  warrior  heard,  he  vanquish'd,  and  he  saved. 
The  yEtolians,  long  disdain'd,  now  took  their  tan, 
And  left  the  chief  their  broken  faith  to  mouRL 
Leani  hence,  betimes  to  curb  pernicious  ire, 
Nor  stay  till  yonder  fleets  ascend  in  fire  ; 
Accept  the  presents  ;  draw  thy  conquering  sword ; 
And  be  amongst  our  guardian  gods  ador^.'* 

Thus  he  :  t)ie  stem  Achilles  thus  replied  : 
'^  My  second  father,  and  my  reverend  guide ; 
Thy  friend,  believe  me,  no  such  gifts  demands, 
And  asks  no  honoui^s  from  a  mortal's  hands ; 
Jove  honours  me,  and  favours  my  designs ; 
His  pleasure  guides  me,  and  his  will  confines ; 
And  here  I  stay  (if  such  his  high  behest) 
While  life's  warm  spirit  beats  withir  mv  breast 
Yet  hear  one  word,  and  lodge  it  in  thy  deart ; 
No  more  molest  me  on  Atrides'  part : 
Is  it  for  him  these  tears  are  taught  to  flow, 
For  him  these  sorrows  ?  for  my  mortal  foe  I 
A  generous  friendship  no  cold  medium  knows, 
Bums  with  one  love,  with  one  resentment  jgfa^  i 
One  should  our  interests  and  our  passions  be ;      j 
My  friend  must  hate  the  man  that  injures  me. 
Do  this,  my  Phoenix,  'tis  a  generous  part ; 
And  share  my  realms,  my  honours,  and  my  betft 
Let  these  return  :  our  voyage,  or  our  stay. 
Rest  undetermined  till  the  dawning  day. 

He  ceased  ;  then  order'd  for  the  sage's  bed 
A  warmer  couch  with  numerous  carpets  spread. 
With  that,  stem  Ajax  his  long  silence  broke, 
And  thus,  impatient,  to  Ul.>-Bses  spoke. 

"  Hence  let  us  go— why  waste  we  time  in  vainl 
See  what  effect  our  low  submissions  gaui ! 
Liked  or  not  liked,  his  words  we  must  relate, 
The  Greeks  expect  them,  and  our  heroes  wait 
Proud  as  he  is,  that  iron  heart  retains 
Its  stubborn  pui'pose,  and  his  friends  disdains. 
Stem,  and  unpitying  1  if  a  brother  bleed, 
On  just  atonement,  we  remit  the  deed  ; 
A  sire  the  slaughter  of  his  son  forgives  ; 
The  prios  of  blood  discharged,  the  mardsarer  Ihres : 
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lest  heftrts  at  length  their  rage  resign, 
k't  conquer  every  soul  but  thine, 
at  unrelenting  breast  have  steelM, 
thee  with  a  mind  that  cannot  yield, 
-slave  was  ravish 'd  from  thy  arms : 
re  offer'd,  and  of  equal  charms. 
Achilles  !  be  of  better  mind  ; 
roof,  and  to  thy  guests  be  kind  ; 
he  men,  of  all  the  Grecian  host, 
r  worth,  and  prize  thy  valour  most.*' 
>f  battles,  and  thy  people's  guide  ! 
lus  the  first  of  Greeks  replied) 
fiou  spoke  ;  but  at  the  tyrant's  name 
l&indles,  and  my  soul's  on  flame  : 
lentment,  and  becomes  the  brave  ; 
lishonour'd,  like  the  vilest  slave  ! 
1,  heroes  I  and  our  answer  bear, 
s  combat  is  no  more  my  care  ; 
idst  yon  sinking  navy  slain, 
f  Greeks  shall  dye  the  sable  main  ; 
flames,  by  Hector's  fury  thrown, 
»ur  vessels,  and  approach  my  own  ; 
the  impetuous  homicide  shall  stand, 
)  his  battle,  and  th^re  feel  our  hand." 
f  each  prince  a  double  goblet  crown'd, 
large  libation  on  the  ground  ; 
ir  vessels,  through  the  gloomy  shades, 
return  ;  divine  Ulysses  leads. 
V.chilles'  slaves  prepared  a  bed, 
s,  carpets,  and  soft  linen  spread  : 
he  sacred  mom  restored  the  day, 
sweet  the  reverend  Phoenix  lay. 
nner  tent,  an  ampler  space, 
pt  ;  and  in  his  warm  embrace 
d^  of  the  Lesbian  race, 
itroclus  was  the  couch  prepared, 
itly  joys  the  beauteous  Iphis  shared  ; 
his  friend  consign'd  her  charms 
OS  fell  before  his  conquenng  arms, 
the  elected  chiefs,  whom  Greece  had 

igh  the  hosts,  and  reach'd  the  royal  tent. 

all,  with  goblets  in  their  hands, 
,nd  leaders  of  the  Achaian  bands 

return  :  Atrides  first  begun  : 
it  success  t  divine  Laertes'  son  1 
;h  resolves  declare  to  all  : 
J  cdief,  or  must  our  navy  fall  V* 
ing  of  nations  I  (Ithacus  replied) 

wrath,  unconquer'd  is  his  pride  ; 
hy  friendship,  thy  proposals  scorns, 
nplored,  with  fiercer  fury  bums. 
'  army,  and  our  fleets  to  free, 
are  ;  but  left  to  Greece  and  thee, 
liall  view,  when  morning  paints  the  sky, 
>  oars  the  whitening  billows  fly  ; 
ids  our  oars  and  sails  employ, 
le  fall  of  heaven-protected  Troy  ; 
crshades  her  with  his  arm  divine, 
r  war,  and  bids  her  glory  shine. 
is  word  :  what  further  he  declared, 
d  heralds  and  great  Ajax  heard, 
e  in  his  tent  the  chief  retains, 
sport  him  to  his  native  plains 
ling  dawns ;  if  other  he  decree, 
fccred,  and  his  choice  is  free." 
Based  :  the  great  Achaian  host, 
V  seized,  in  consternation  lost, 
stem  reply.     Tydides  broke 
i  silence,  and  undaunted  spoke. 


**  Why  should  we  gifts  to  proud  Achilles  send, 
Or  stnve  with  prayers  his  haughty  soul  to  bend  I 
His  country's  woes  he  glories  to  deride. 
And  prayers  will  burst  that  swelling  heart  with 
Be  the  fierce  impulse  of  hb  rage  obey'd,      [pride. 
Our  battles  let  him,  or  desert,  or  aid  ; 
Then  let  him  arm  when  Jove  or  he  think  fit ; 
That,  to  his  madness,  or  to  Heaven  conunit : 
What  for  ourselves  we  can,  is  always  ours  ; 
This  night,  let  due  repast  refresh  our  powers  ; 
(For  strength  consists  in  spirits  and  in  blood. 
And  those  are  owed  to  generous  wine  and  food  ;) 
But  when  the  rosy  messenger  of  day 
Strikes  the  blue  mountains  with  her  golden  ray. 
Ranged  at  the  ships,  let  all  our  squadrons  shiiiey 
In  flaming  arms,  a  long-extended  line  : 
In  the  dr^id  front  let  great  Atrides  stand. 
The  first  in  danger,  as  in  high  command." 

Shouts  of  acclaim  the  listening  heroes  raise. 
Then  each  to  heaven  the  due  libations  pays ; 
Till  sleep,  descending  o'er  the  tents,  bestows 
The  grateful  blessings  of  desired  repose. 


BOOK  X. 
ARGUMENT. 

THK  NIOHT-AJ>VBI«TtTRS  OT  DIOMSO  AHV  ULVaSSS. 

Upon  the  ref  nasi  of  Achil  lea  to  return  to  the  army,  the  dls- 
treaaof  Agamemnon  Is  described  in  the  moat  lively  manner. 
He  takea  no  reat  that  night,  but  paaaea  through  the  oamp, 
awaking  the  leaders,  and  contriving  all  posaible  methods 
for  the  public  aafety.  Menelaus,  Neater,  Ulyaaea,  and 
Diomed,  are  employed  in  raiaing  the  reat  of  the  captains. 
They  call  a  council  of  war,  and  determine  to  aend  aoouta 
into  the  enemiea*  camp,  to  learn  their  pohture,  anddiaoover 
their  intentiona.  Diomed  undertakes  this  hazardoua  en- 
terpriae,  and  makes  choice  of  UlyMea  for  hla  companion. 
In  their  paaaage  they  aurprise  Dolou,  whom  Hector  had 
sent  on  a  like  design  to  the  camp  of  the  Oreciana.  From 
him  they  are  informed  of  the  situation  of  the  Tmjan  and 
auxiliary  forcea,  and  particularly  of  Rbesua,  and  the 
Thraciana  who  were  lately  arrived.  They  paaa  on  with 
auoceaa ;  kill  Rhesua,  with  several  of  his  (»fficers,  and  aeisa 
the  famoua  horaw  of  that  prince,  with  which  they  return 
in  triumph  to  the  camp. 

The  aame  night  continuea;  the  scene  lies  in  the  two 
campa. 

All  night  the  chiefs  before  their  vessels  lay. 
And  lost  in  sleep  the  labours  of  the  day  : 
All  but  the  king ;  with  various  thoughts  oppress'd. 
His  country's  cares  lay  rolling  in  his  breast. 
As  when  by  lightnings  Jove's  ethereal  power 
Foretels  the  rattling  hail,  or  weighty  shower, 
Or  sends  soft  snows  to  whiten  all  the  shore. 
Or  bids  the  brazen  throat  of  war  to  roar  ; 
By  fits  one  flash  succeeds  as  one  expires. 
And  heaven  flames  tliick  with  momentary  fires : 
So  bursting  frequent  from  Atrides'  breast. 
Sighs  following  sighs  his  inward  fears  confess'd. 
Now  o'er  the  fields,  dejected,  he  surveys 
From  thousand  Trojan  fires  the  mounting  blaze  t 
Hears  in  the  passing  wind  their  music  blow 
And  marks  distinct  the  voices  of  the  foe. 
Now  looking  backwards  to  the  fleet  and  coast^ 
Anxious  he  sorrows  for  the  endanger'd  host. 
He  rends  his  hairs,  in  sacrifice  to  Jove, 
And  sues  to  him  that  ever  lives  above  : 
Inly  he  groans  ;  while  glo];y  and  despair 
Divide  his  heart,  and  wage  a  double  war. 
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A  thousand  cares  his  labourinf^  breast  revolves ; 
To  seek  sage  Nestor  now  the  chief  resolves, 
With  him,  in  wholesome  counsels,  to  debate 
What  yet  remains  to  save  the  afflicted  state. 
He  rose,  and  first  he  cast  his  mantle  round, 
Next  on  his  feet  the  shining  sandals  bound  ; 
A  lion^s  yellow  spoils  his  back  conceard  ; 
His  warlike  hand  a  pointed  javelin  held. 
Meanwhile  his  brother,  proHsM  with  equal  woes. 
Alike  denied  the  gifts  of  soft  repose, 
Laments  for  Greece  ;  that  in  his  cause  befoi*e 
So  much  had  sufferM,  and  must  suffer  moiv. 
A  leopard's  spotted  hide  his  shoulders  spread  ; 
A  brazen  helmet  glitterM  on  his  head : 
Thus  (with  a  javelin  in  his  hand)  he  went 
To  wake  Atridos  in  the  royal  tent. 
Already  waked,  Atrides  he  descried. 
His  armour  buckling  at  his  vessel's  side. 
Joyful  they  met ;  the  Spartan  thus  begun  : 
"  Why  puts  my  brother  his  bright  armour  on  I 
Sends  he  some  spy,  amidst  thi>se  silent  hours. 
To  try  yon  camp,  and  watch  the  Trojan  powers  1 
But  say,  what  hero  shall  sustain  that  task  ! 
Such  bold  exploits  uncommon  courage  ask  ; 
Guideloss,  alone,  through  night's  dark  shadoto  go, 
And  midst  a  hostile  camp  explore  the  foe." 

To  whom  the  king:  *'  In  such  distress  we  stand, 
No  vulgar  counsels  our  affairs  demand  ; 
Greece  to  preserve,  is  now  no  easy  part. 
But  asks  high  wisdom,  deep  design,  and  art. 
For  Jove,  averse,  our  humble  prayer  denies. 
And  bows  his  head  to  Hector's  sacrifice. 
What  eye  has  witness'd,  or  what  ear  believed. 
In  one  great  day,  by  one  great  arm  achieved, 
Such  wondrous  deeds  as  Hector's  hand  has  done, 
And  we  beheld,  the  last  revolving  sun  I 
What  honours  the  beloved  of  Jove  adorn  ! 
Sprung  from  no  god,  and  of  no  goddess  bom  ; 
Yet  such  his  acts,  as  Gi*eeks  unborn  shall  tell. 
And  curse  the  battle  where  their  fathera  fell. 

"  Now  speed  thy  hasty  course  along  the  fleet. 
There  call  great  Aiax,  and  the  prince  of  Crete  ; 
Ourself  to  hoary  ^^estor  will  repair  ; 
To  keep  the  guards  on  duty,  be  his  care  ; 
(For  Nestor's  influence  best  that  quarter  guides, 
Whose  son,  with  Merion,  o'er  the  watch  presides,)" 
To  whom  the  Spartan :  "  These  thy  orders  borne, 
Say,  shall  I  stay,  or  with  despatch  return  l" 
'<  There  shalt  thou  stay,  (the  king  of  men  replied) 
Else  may  we  miss  to  meet,  without  a  guide. 
The  paths  so  many,  and  the  camp  so  wide. 
Still,  with  your  voice  the  slothful  soldiers  raise. 
Urge  by  their  father's  fame  their  future  praise. 
Forget  we  now  our  state  and  lofty  birth  ; 
Not  titles  here,  but  works,  must  prove  our  worth. 
To  labour  is  the  lot  of  man  below  ; 
And  when  Jove  gave  us  life,  he  gave  us  woe." 

This  said,  each  parted  to  his  several  cares  : 
The  king  to  Nestor's  sable  ship  repairs  ; 
The  sage  protector  of  the  Greeks  he  found 
Stretch 'd  in  his  bed  with  all  his  arms  around  ; 
The  various-Qolour'd  scarf,  the  shield  he  rears. 
The  shining  helmet,  and  the  pointed  spears ; 
The  dreadful  weapons  of  the  warrior's  rage. 
That,  old  in  arms,  disdain 'd  the  peace  of  age. 
Then,  leaning  on  his  hand  his  watchful  head. 
The  hoary  monarch  raised  his  eyes,  and  said  : 

**  Wliat  ai*t  thou,  speak,  that  on  designs  un- 
known, 
H  hile  others  sleep,  thus  range  the  camp  alone ; 


Seek'st  thou  some  friend,  or  nightly  sentinel  I 
Stand  off,  approach  not,  but  thy  purpose  tell." 

"  O  son  of  Nelotis,  (thus  the  king  rejoin'd) 
Pride  of  the  Greeks,  and  glory  of  thy  kind  I 
Lo,  here  the  wretched  Agamenmon  stands. 
The  unhappy  general  of  tlie  Grecian  baiiils. 
Whom  Jove  decrees  with  daily  cares  to  bend. 
And  woes,  that  only  with  his  life  shall  end  ! 
Scarce  can  my  knees  these  trembling  limbs  sustain, 
And  scarce  my  heart  support  its  load  of  pain. 
No  taste  of  sleep  Uiese  heavy  eyes  have  known  ; 
Confused,  and  sad,  I  wander  thus  alone. 
With  fears  distracted,  with  no  fix'd  design  ; 
And  all  my  people's  miseries  are  mine. 
If  aught  of  use  thy  waking  thoughts  suggest, 
(Since  cares,  like  mine,  deprive  thy  soul  of  rert) 
Impart  thy  counsel,  and  assist  thy  friend ; 
Now  let  Wi  jointly  to  the  trench  descend. 
At  every  gate  the  fainting  guard  excite. 
Tired  with  the  toils  of  day  and  watoh  of  night ; 
Else  may  the  sudden  foe  our  works  invade. 
So  near,  and  favour'd  by  the  gloomy  shade." 

To  him  thus  Nestor  :  "  Trust  the  powers  above, 
Nor  thuik  proud  Hector's  hopes  confirmed  by  Jove : 
How  ill  agree  tlie  views  of  vain  mankind. 
And  the  wise  counsels  of  the  eternal  mind  ! 
Audacious  Hector,  if  the  gods  ordain 
That  great  Achilles  i-ise  and  rage  again. 
What  toils  attend  thee,  and  what  woes  remain ! 
Lo,  faithful  Nestor  thy  command  obex's ; 
The  care  is  next  our  other  chiefs  to  raise : 
Ulysses,  Diomed,  we  chiefly  need; 
Megcs  for  strength,  Oileus  famed  for  speed. 
Some  other  be  despatch 'd  of  nimbler  feet 
To  those  tall  ships,  remotest  of  the  fleet. 
Where  lie  great  Ajax  and  the  king  of  Crete. 
To  rouse  the  Spartan  I  mj'self  decree ; 
Dear  as  he  is  to  us,  and  dear  to  thee. 
Yet  must  I  tax  his  sloth,  that  chums  do  share 
With  his  great  brother  in  his  martial  care : 
Him  it  behoved  to  every  chief  to  sue. 
Preventing  every  part  perform'd  by  you ; 
For  strong  necessity  our  toils  demands. 
Claims  all  our  hearts,  and  urges  all  our  hands." 

To  whom  the  king :  "With  reverence  we  allow 
Thy  just  rebukes,  yet  learn  to  spare  them  now: 
My  generous  brother  is  of  gentle  kind. 
He  seems  remiss,  but  bears  a  valiant  mind  ; 
Through  too  much  deference  to  our  sovereign  swayi 
Content  to  follow  when  we  lead  the  way : 
But  now,  our  ills  industrious  to  prevent. 
Long  ere  the  rest  he  rose,  and  sought  my  tent. 
The  chiefs  you  named,  already,  at  his  call. 
Prepare  to  meet  us  near  the  navy-wall ; 
Assembling  there,  between  the  trench  and  gates, 
Near  the  night-guards,  our  chosen  council  waito." 

"  Then  none  (said  Nestor)  shall  his  rule  withstand} 
For  great  examples  justify  command." 
With  that,  the  venerable  warrior  rose ; 
The  shining  greaves  his  manly  legs  enclose ; 
His  purple  mantle  golden  buckles  join'd. 
Warm  with  the  softest  wool,  and  doubly  lined. 
Then  rushing  from  his  tent,  he  snatch'd  in  haste 
His  steely  lance,  that  lighten'd  as  he  pass'd. 
The  camp  he  traversed  through  the  sleeping  crowd, 
Stopp'd  at  Ulysses*  tent,  and  call'd  aloud. 
Ulysses,  sudden  as  the  voice  was  sent. 
Awakes,  starts  up,  and  issues  from  his  tent. 
'*  What  new  distress,  what  sudden  cause  of  fright, 
Thus  leads  you  wandering  in  the  sUent  night ! 
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lent  chief  !  (the  Pylian  sage  replied) 

thou  art,  be  now  thy  wisdom  tried : 

ir  means  of  safety  can  be  sought, 

er  counsels  can  inspire  our  thought, 

er  methods,  or  to  fly  or  light ; 

lepend  on  this  important  night ! " 

anl,  retum'd,  and  took  his  painted  shield  ; 

iu'd  the  chiefs,  and  foUow'd  tlirough  the 

,  his  tent,  bold  Diomed  they  found,    [Held. 

th*d  in  arms,  his  brave  companions  round : 

nk  in  sleep,  extended  on  the  field, 

1  reclining  on  his  bossy  shield. 

of  spears  stood  by,  that,  fix*d  upright, 

m  their  flashing  points  a  quivering  light. 

black  hide  composed  the  hero's  bed  ; 
lid  carpet  roll'd  beneath  his  head, 
ith  his  foot,  old  Nestor  gently  shakes 
nbering  chief,  and  in  these  words  awakes : 
»,  son  of  Tydeus !  to  the  brave  and  strong 
;ms  inglorious,  and  the  night  too  long, 
•p'st  thou  now,  when  from  yon  hill  the  foe 
>'er  the  fleet,  and  shades  our  walls  below!  ** 
is,  soft  slumber  from  his  eyelids  fled ; 
rrior  saw  the  hoary  chief,  and  said  : 
rous  old  man !  whose  soul  no  respite  knows, 
years  and  honours  bid  thee  seek  repose, 
nger  Greeks  our  sleeping  warriors  wake  ; 
hy  age  these  toils  to  undertake." 
end,  (he  answer 'd)  generous  is  thy  care  ; 
>iis,  my  subjects  and  my  sons  might  bear ; 
yal  thoughts  and  pious  loves  conspire 
a  sovereign  and  relieve  a  sire : 
r'  the  last  despair  surrounds  our  host ; 
.*  must  pass,  no  moment  must  be  lost ; 
agle  Greek,  in  this  conclusive  strife, 
>n  the  sharpest  edge  of  death  or  life  : 
ny  years  thy  kind  regard  engage, 

thy  youth  as  I  employ  my  age  ; 

to  these  my  cares,  and  rouse  the  rest ; 
es  me  most,  who  serves  his  counti-y  besL** 
said,  the  hero  o*er  his  shoulders  flung 

spoils,  that  to  his  ancles  hung  ; 

ized  his  ponderous  lance,  and  strode  along. 

he  bold,  with  Aiax  famed  for  s)>eed, 

lior  roused,  and  to  the  entrenchments  led. 

low  the  chiefs  approach  the  nightly  guard ; 

ful  squadron,  each  in  arms  prepared  : 

vearied  watch  their  listening  leaders  keep, 

uching  close,  repel  invading  sleep. 

ful  dogs  their  fleecy  charge  maintain, 

il  protected  from  the  prowling  train  ; 

he  gaunt  lioness,  with  hunger  bold,  [fold : 

from  the  mountains  toward  the  guarded 
il  breaking  woods  her  rustling  course  they 

ad  more  loud,  the  clamours  strike  their  ear 
ids  and  men  ;  they  start,  they  gaze  around, 
every  side,  and  turn  to  every  sound. 
itch'd  the  Grecians,  cautious  of  surprise, 
»ice,  each  motion,  drew  their  ears  and  eyes : 
ep  of  passing  feet  increased  the  aflright ; 
rtile  Troy  was  ever  full  in  sight, 
with  joy  tlie  wakeful  band  sur\'ey'd, 
IS  accosted  through  the  gloomy  shade  : 
ell,  my  sons  I  your  nightly  cares  employ  ; 
wt  our  host  become  the  scorn  of  Troy, 
hus,  and  Greece  shall  live."     Theherosaid; 
er  the  trendi  the  following  chieftains  led. 
,  and  godlike  Merion,  raarch'd  behind 
Me  the  princes  to  their  council  join'd.) 


The  trenches  passM,  the  assembled  kings  around 
In  silent  state  the  consistory  crown'd. 
A  place  there  was,  yet  undeflled  with  gore, 
The  spot  where  Hector  stopp'd  his  rage  liefore  ; 
When  night  descending,  from  his  vengeful  liaud 
Reprieved  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  band  : 
(The  plain  beside  with  mangled  corps  was  spread. 
And  all  his  progress  mark'd  by  heaps  of  dead) 
There  sat  the  mournful  kings  :  when  Neleus'  son. 
The  council  opening,  in  these  words  begun  : 

''  Is  there  (said  he)  a  chief  so  greatly  brave. 
His  life  to  hazard,  and  his  country  save  ? 
Lives  there  a  man,  who  singly  dares  to  go 
To  yonder  camp,  or  seize  some  straggling  foe  I 
Or  favoured  by  the  night  approach  so  near. 
Their  speech,  their  counsels,  and  designs  to  hear  I 
If  to  besiege  our  navies  they  prepare. 
Or  Troy  once  more  must  be  the  seat  of  war  1 
This  could  he  learn,  and  to  our  peers  recite, 
And  pass  unharm'd  the  dangers  of  the  night ; 
What  fame  were  his  through  all  succeeding  days, 
While  PhcBbus  shines,  or  men  have  tongues  to 

praise? 
What  gifts  his  grateful  country  would  bestow  I 
What  must  not  Greece  to  her  deliverer  owe  I 
A  sable  ewe  each  leader  should  provide. 
With  each  a  sable  lambkin  by  her  side  ; 
At  every  rite  his  share  should  be  increased, 
And  his  the  foremost  honours  of  the  feast.*' 

Fear  held  them  mute  :  alone,  untaught  to  fear, 
Tydides  spoke — **  The  man  you  seek  is  here. 
Through  yon  black  camps  to  bend  my  dangerous 

way. 
Some  god  within  commands,  and  I  obey. 
But  let  some  other  chosen  warrior  join. 
To  raise  my  hopes,  and  second  my  design. 
By  mutual  confidence,  and  mutual  aid. 
Great  deeds  are  done,  and  great  discoveries  made ; 
The  wise  new  prudence  from  the  wise  acquii-e, 
And  one  brave  henj  fans  another's  fire." 

Contending  leaders  at  the  word  arose  ; 
Each  generous  breast  with  emulation  glows  ; 
So  brave  a  task  each  Ajax  strove  to  share. 
Bold  Merion  strove,  and  Nestor's  valiant  heir ; 
The  Spartan  wish*d  the  second  place  to  gain. 
And  great  Ulysses  uish'd,  nor  wish'd  in  vain. 
Then  thus  the  king  of  men  the  contest  ends : 
^  Thou  first  of  warriors,  and  thou  best  of  friends. 
Undaunted  Diomed !  what  chief  to  join 
In  this  great  enterprise,  is  only  thine. 
Just  be  thy  choice,  without  afl^ection  made  ; 
To  birth,  or  oflice,  no  respect  be  paid  ; 
Let  worth  determine  here."    The  monarch  spake. 
And  inly  trembled  for  his  brother's  sake. 

"  Then  thus  (the  godlike  Diomed  rejoin'd) 
My  choice  declares  the  impulse  of  my  mind. 
How  can  I  doubt,  while  great  Ulysses  stands 
To  lend  his  counsels  and  assist  our  hands  ! 
A  chief,  whose  safety  is  Minerva's  care  ; 
So  famed,. so  dreadful,  in  the  works  of  war: 
BicHs'd  in  his  conduct,  I  no  aid  require  ; 
Wisdom  like  his  might  pass  through  flames  of  fire.^ 

"It  fits  thee  not,  before  these  chiefs  of  fame, 
(Replied  the  sage)  to  praise  me,  or  to  blame  : 
Praise  from  a  friend,  or  censure  from  a  foe, 
Are  lost  on  hearers  that  our  merits  know. 
But  let  us  haste — Night  rolls  the  hours  away. 
The  reddening  orient  shows  the  coming  day, 
The  stars  shine  fainter  on  the  ethereal  plainly 
And  of  night's  empire  but  a  third  rwnainh. 
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Thus  having  spoke,  witli  generous  ardour  preae'di 
In  arms  terrific  their  huge  limbs  they  dreas'd. 
A  two-edged  falchion  Thrasymed  the  brave, 
And  ample  buckler,  to  Tydides  gave : 
Then  in  a  leathern  helm  he  cased  his  head. 
Short  of  its  crest,  and  with  no  plume  o'erspread  : 
(Such  as  by  youths  unused  to  arms  are  worn) 
No  spoils  enrich  it,  and  no  studs  adorn. 
Next  him  Ulysses  took  a  shining  sword, 
A  bow  and  quiver,  with  bright  arrows  stored  : 
A  well-proved  casque,  with  leather  braces  bound, 
(Thy  gift,  Meriones)  his  temples  crown'd  ; 
Soft  wool  within  ;  without,  in  order  spread, 
A  boar's  white  teeth  grinn'd  horrid  o'er  his  head. 
This  from  Amvntor,  rich  Ormenus*  son, 
Autolycus  by  fraudful  rapine  won, 
And  gave  Amphidamas  ;  from  him  the  prize 
Molus  received,  the  pledge  of  social  ties  ; 
The  helmet  next  by  Merion  was  possess'd, 
And  now  Uh'sses'  thoughtful  temples  pressed. 
Thus  sheath  d  in  arms,  the  council  they  forsake. 
And  dark  through  pathsoblique  their  progress  take. 
Just  then,  in  sign  she  favoured  their  intent, 
A  long-wing'd  heron  great  Minerva  sunt : 
This,  though  surrounding  shades  obscured  their 

view. 
By  the  shrill  clang  and  whistling  wings,  they  knew. 
As  from  the  right  she  soar'd,  UlyRses  pray'd, 
Hail'd  the  glad  omen,  and  addressed  the  maid  : 

**  O  daughter  of  that  god  whose  arm  can  wield 
The  avenging  bolt,  and  shake  the  dreadful  shield  ! 
0  thou  !  for  ever  present  in  my  way, 
Who  all  my  motions,  all  my  toils  survey  ! 
Safe  may  we  pass  beneath  the  gloomy  shade, 
Safe  by  thy  succour  to  our  ships  conveyed  ; 
And  let  some  deed  this  signal  night  adoru. 
To  claim  the  tears  of  Trojans  yet  unborn." 

Then  godlike  Diomed  preferr*d  his  prayer  : 
^  Daughter  of  Jove,  unconquer'd  Pallas  !  hear. 
Great  queen  of  arms,  whose  favour  Tydeus  won. 
As  thou  defend'st  the  sire,  defend  the  son. 
When  on  JEaopus*  banks  the  banded  powers 
Of  Greece  he  left,  and  sought  the  Theban  towers. 
Peace  was  his  charge ;  received  with  peaceful  show, 
He  went  a  legate,  but  returned  a  foe  : 
Then  help'd  by  thee,  and  cover'd  by  thy  shield, 
He  fought  with  numbers,  and  made  numbers  yield. 
So  now  be  present.  0  celestial  maid  ! 
So  still  continue  to  the  race  thine  aid  ! 
A  youthful  steer  shall  fall  beneath  the  stroke. 
Untamed,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yoke, 
With  ample  forehead,  and  with  spreading  horns. 
Whose  taper  tops  refulgent  gold  adorns. 

The  heroes  pray'd,  and  Pallas  from  the  skies 
Accords  their  vow,  succeeds  their  enterprise. 
Now,  like  two  lions  panting  for  the  prey, 
With  dreadful  thoughts  they  trace  the  dreary  way. 
Through  the  black  horrors  of  the  ensanguined  plain, 
Through  dust,  tlirough  blood,  o'er  arms,  and  hills 
of  slain. 

Nor  less  bold  Hector,  and  the  sons  of  Troy, 
On  high  designs  the  wakeful  hours  employ  ; 
The  assembled  peers  their  lofty  chief  enclosed  ; 
Who  thus  the  counsels  of  his  breast  proposed : 

''  What  glorious  man,  for  high  attempts  prepared, 
Dares  greatly  venture  for  a  rich  reward ! 
Of  yonder  fleet  a  bold  discovery  make. 
What  watch  they  keep,  and  what  resolves  they  take ! 
If  now  subdued  they  meditate  their  flight. 
And,  spent  with  toil,  neglect  the  watch  of  night ! 


His  be  the  chariot  that  shall  please  him  moat^ 
Of  all  the  plunder  of  the  vanquish *d  host ; 
His  the  fair  steeds  tliat  all  the  rest  excel. 
And  his  the  glory  to  have  served  so  well." 

A  youth  there  was  among  the  tribes  of  Troy, 
Dolon  his  name,  Eumedes'  only  boy. 
(Five  girls  beside  the  reverend  henUd  told) 
Rich  was  the  son  in  brass,  and  rich  in  gola  ; 
Not  bless'd  by  nature  with  the  charms  of  face, 
But  swift  of  foot,  and  matchless  in  the  race. 
**  Hector  !  (he  said)  my  courage  bids  me  meet 
This  high  achievement  and  explore  the  fleet: 
But  flrst  exalt  thy  sceptre  to  the  skies. 
And  swear  to  grant  me  the  demanded  prize  ; 
The  inmiortal  coursers,  and  the  glittering  ear, 
That  bear  Pel  ides  through  the  ranks  of  war. 
Encouraged  thus,  no  idle  scout  I  go, 
FulKl  thy  wish,  their  whole  intention  know. 
Even  to  the  royal  tent  pursue  my  way, 
And  all  their  counsi'ls,  all  their  aims  betray.** 

The  chief  then  heaved  the  golden  sceptre  higfa| 
Attesting  thus  the  monarch  of  the  sky  : 
**  Be  witness  thou  !  immortal  lord  of  all ! 
Whose  thunder  shakes  the  dark  atrial  hall : 
By  none  but  Dolon  shall  this  prize  be  borne. 
And  him  alone  the  immortal  steeds  adorn.*' 

Thus  Hector  swore :  the  gods  were  cail'd  in  vaia, 
But  the  rash  youth  prepares  to  scour  the  plain : 
Across  his  back  the  bended  bow  he  flung, 
A  wolfs  grey  hide  around  his  shoulders  hung, 
A  ferret's  downy  fur  his  helmet  lined. 
And  in  his  hand  a  pointed  javelin  shincd. 
Then  (never  to  return)  he  sought  the  shore. 
And  trod  the  path  his  feet  must  tread  no  more. 
Scai*ce  had  he  pass'd  the  steeds  and  Trojan  throqgi 
(Still  bending  forward  as  he  coursed  along) 
When,  on  tlie  hollow  way,  the  approaching  tread 
Ulysses  niark'd,  and  thus  to  Diomed  : 

**  0  friend  !  I  hear  some  step  of  hostile  feet, 
Moving  this  way,  or  hastening  to  the  fleet ; 
Some  spy,  perhaps,  to  lurk  beside  the  main  ; 
Or  nightly  pillager  tliat  strips  the  slain. 
Yet  let  him  pass,  and  win  a  little  space  ; 
Then  rush  behind  him,  and  prevent  bis  pace. 
But  if  too  swift  of  foot  he  flies  before, 
Cuufiue  his  course  along  the  fleet  and  shore. 
Betwixt  the  camp  and  him  our  spears  employ, 
And  intercept  his  hoped  return  to  Troy."    [h^tidt 

With  that  they  stepp'd  aside,  and  stoop'd  their 
(As  Dolon  pass'd)  benind  a  h^ip  of  dead : 
Along  the  path  the  spy  unwary  flew ; 
Soft,  at  just  distance,  both  tlie  chiefs  pursue. 
So  distant  they,  and  such  the  space  between. 
As  when  two  teams  of  mules  divide  the  green, 
(To  whom  the  hind  like  shares  of  land  aJlows) 
When   now  new  furrows  part  the  approaching 

ploughs. 
Now  Dolon,  listening,  heard  them  as  they  pass'd ! 
Hector  (he  thought)  had  sent,  and  check'd  his 

haste. 
Till  scarce  at  distance  of  a  javelin's  throw, 
No  voice  succeeding,  he  perceived  the  foe. 
As  when  two  skilful  hounds  the  leveret  wind  ; 
Or  chase  through  woods  obscure  the  tremblii| 
Now  lost,  now  seen,  they  intercept  his  way,  [hind; 
And  from  the  herd  still  turn  the  flying  prey: 
So  fast,  and  with  such  fears,  the  Trojan  flew ; 
So  close,  so  constant,  the  bold  Greeks  porsue. 
Now  almost  on  the  fleet  the  dastard  fiuls. 
And  mingles  with  the  guards  that  waldi  ^  waBli 
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brftve  Tydidofi  stopp'd  ;  a  generous  thonght 
■ed  by  PaUos)  in  hn  bosom  wrought, 
1  the  foe  some  forward  Greek  advance, 
tatch  the  glory  from  his  lifted  lance, 
hos  aloud  :  **  Whoe*er  thou  art,  renuiin  ; 
ivelin  else  shall  fix  theo  to  the  plain.*' 
d,  and  high  in  air  the  weapon  cast, 

wilful  err'd,  and  o*er  his  shoulder  pass'd  ; 
ix'd  in  earth.     Against  the  trembling  wood 
■etch  stood  propp'd,and  quiver'd  as  he  stood ; 
len  palsy  seized  his  turning  head  ; 
lee  teeth  chatter'd,  and  his  colour  fled  : 
.nting  warriors  seize  hira  as  he  stands, 
ith  unmanly  tears  his  life  demands, 
spare  my  youth,  and  for  the  breath  I  owe, 
gifts  of  pnce  my  father  shall  bestow  : 
eaps  of  brass  shall  in  your  ships  be  told, 
eel  welUtemper'd,  and  refulgent  gold." 
rhom  Ulysses  made  this  wise  reply  : 
e'er  thou  art,  be  bold,  nor  fear  to  die. 
moves  thee,  say,  when  sleep  has  closed  the 
ra  the  silent  fields  in  dead  of  night  1  [sight, 

thou  the  secrets  of  our  camp  to  find, 
ctor  prompted,  or  thy  daring  mind  1 
some  wretch  by  hopes  of  plunder  led, 
;;h  heaps  of  carnage,  to  despoil  the  dead  1" 
1  thus  pale  Dolon,  with  a  fearful  look  : 
IS  he  spoke,  bis  limbs  with  horror  shook) 
?r  I  came,  by  Hector's  words  deceived ; 
lid  he  promise,  rashly  I  believed  : 
I  a  bribe  than  great  Achilles'  car, 
ose  swift  steeds  that  sweep  the  ranks  of  war, 
me,  unwilling,  this  attempt  to  make  ; 
m  what  counsels,  what  resolves  you  take  : 

subdued,  you  fix  your  hopes  on  flight, 
ired  with  toils,  neglect  tlie  watch  of  night" 
Id  was  thy  aim,  and  glorious  was  the  prize, 
»,  with  a  scornful  smile,  replies) 
her  rulers  those  proud  steeds  demand, 
'om  the  guidance  of  a  vulgar  hand  ; 
;reat  Achilles  scarce  their  rage  can  tame, 
!S  sprung  from  an  immortal  dame, 
y,  be  faithful,  and  the  truth  recite  ! 

lies  encamp'd  the  Trojan  chief  to-night ! 

stand  his  coursers !  in  what  quarter  sleep 
)ther  princes  I  tell  what  watch  they  keep : 
nee  this  conquest,  what  their  counsels  are ; 
e  to  combat,  from  their  city  far, 
k  to  II ion's  walls  transfer  the  war  !" 
ses  thus  ;  and  thus  Eumedes'  son : 
t  Dolon  knows,  his  faithful  tongue  shall  own. 
',  the  peers  assembling  in  his  tent, 
icil  holds  at  llus'  monument, 
tain  guards  the  nightly  watch  partake  ; 
*er  yon  fires  ascend,  the  Trojans  wake  : 
IS  for  Troy,  the  guard  the  natives  keep  ; 

their  cares,  the  auxiliar  forces  sleep, 

wives  and  infants,  from  the  danger  far, 
rge  their  souls  of  half  the  fears  of  war." 
1  sleep  those  aids  among  the  Trojan  train, 
red  the  chief  )  or  seatter'd  o'er  the  plain  ? 
Hr'hom  the  spy :  •*  Their  powers  they  thus 
^poee : 

eons,  dreadful  with  their  bended  bows, 
irians,  Caucons,  the  Pelasgian  host, 
eleges,  encamp  along  the  coast, 
stant  far,  lie  higher  on  the  land 
yrcian,  Mysian,  and  Mseonian  band, 
hrygia's  horse,  by  Thymbras'  ancient  wall ; 
iradans  ntmoat,  and  apart  from  all. 


These  Troy  but  lately  to  her  succour  won. 
Led  on  by  Rliesus,  great  Eioneus'  son  : 
I  saw  his  coursers  in  proud  triumph  go. 
Swift  as  the  wind,  and  white  as  winter-snow : 
Rich  silver  plates  his  shining  car  infold  ; 
His  solid  arms,  refulgent,  flame  with  gold  ; 
No  mortal  shoulders  suit  the  glorious  load, 
Celestial  panoply,  to  grace  a  god  ! 
Let  me,  imhappy,  to  your  fleet  be  borne. 
Or  leave  me  here,  a  captive's  fate  to  mourn, 
In  cruel  chains ;  till  your  return  reveal 
The  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  news  I  tell." 

To  this  Tydides,  with  a  gloomy  frown  : 
**  Think  not  to  live,  though  all  the  truth  be  shown : 
Shall  we  dismiss  thee,  in  some  future  strife 
To  risk  more  bravely  thy  now  forfeit  life  t 
Or  that  again  our  camps  thou  may'st  explore  t 
No — once  a  traitor,  thou  betray'st  no  more." 

Sternly  he  spoke,  and  as  the  wretch  prepared 
With  humble  blandishment  to  stroke  his  beard. 
Like  lightning  swift  the  wrathful  falchion  flew, 
Divides  the  neck,  and  cuts  the  nerves  in  two  ; 
One  instant  snatch'd  his  trembling  sotil  to  hell, 
The  head,  yet  speaking,  mutter'd  as  it  fell. 
The  furry  helmet  from  his  brow  they  tear. 
The  wolfs  grey  hide*  the  unbended  bow  and  spear ; 
These  great  Ulysses  lifting  to  the  skies. 
To  favouring  Pallas  dedicates  the  prize. 

'<  Great  queen  of  arms !  receive  this  hostile  spoil. 
And  let  the  Thracian  steeds  reward  our  toil  : 
Thee,  first  of  all  the  heavenly  host,  we  praise  ; 
O  speed  our  labours,  and  direct  our  wa^-s  !" 
This  said,  the  spoils,  with  dropping  gore  defaced, 
High  on  a  spreading  tamarisk  he  placed ; 
Then  heap'd  with  reeds  and  gather'd  boughs  the 
To  guide  their  footsteps  to  the  place  again,    [plain. 

Through  the  still  night  they  cross  the  devious 
fields, 
Slippery  with  blood,  o'er  arms  and  heaps  of  shields. 
Arriving  where  the  Thracian  squadi'ons  lay. 
And  eased  in  sleep  the  labours  of  the  day. 
Ranged  in  three  lines  they  view  the  prostrate  band : 
The  horses  voked  beside  each  warrior  stand  ; 
Their  arms  in  order  on  the  ground  reclined. 
Through   the   brown  shade   the  fulgid   weapons 

shined : 
Amidst  lay  Rhesus,  stretch'd  in  sleep  profound. 
And  the  white  steeds  behind  his  chariot  bound. 
The  welcome  sight  Ulysses  first  descries. 
And  points  to  Diomedthe  tempting  prize. 
**  The  man,  the  coursers,  and  the  car  behold ! 
Described  by  Dolon,  with  the  Avma  of  gold. 
Now,  brave  Tydides  !  now  thy  courage  tr^. 
Approach  the  chariot,  and  the  steeds  untie  ; 
Or  if  thy  soul  aspire  to  fiercer  deeds, 
Ui-ge  thou  the  slaughter,  while  I  seize  the  steeds." 

Pallas  (this  said)  her  hero's  bosom  warms, 
Breathed  in  his  heart,  and  strung  his  nervous  arms ; 
Where'er  he  pass'd,  a  purple  stream  pursued 
His  thirsty  falchion,  fat  with  hostile  blood. 
Bathed  all  his  footstei*,  dyed  the  fields  with  gore, 
And  a  low  groan  remurmur'd  through  the  shore. 
So  the  grim  lion,  from  his  nightly  den, 
O'erleaps  the  fences,  and  invades  the  pen  ; 
On  sheep  or  goats,  resistless  in  his  way. 
He  falls,  and  foaming  rends  the  guardless  prey. 
Nor  stopp'd  the  fury  of  his  vengeful  hand. 
Till  twelve  lay  breathless  of  the  Thracian  band. 
Ulysses  following,  as  his  partner  slew. 
Back  by  the  foot  each  shiugbter'd  warrior  drew  ; 
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The  milk-wliite  coursers  studious  to  convey 
Safe  to  the  ships,  he  wisely  clear *d  the  way  ; 
Lest  the  fierce  steeds,  not  yet  to  battles  bred, 
Should  start,  and  tremble  at  the  lieaps  of  dead. 
Now  twelve  des{)atchM,  the   monai*ch  last  they 
Tydides'  falchion  fix'd  him  to  the  gn»und.    [found ; 
Just  then  a  deathful  dream  Minerva  sent ; 
A  warlike  form  appear'd  before  his  tent, 
Whose  visionary  ste.l  his  iKwom  tore  : 
So  dream'd  the  monarch,  and  awaked  no  more. 

Ulysses  now  the  snowy  stcH.'ds  detauis, 
And  leads  them,  fastened  by  the  silver  reins  ; 
These,  with  his  bow  unbent,  he  lash'd  alon^  ; 
(The  scour^  forgot,  on  Rhesus'  clmriot  hung) 
Then  gave  nis  friend  the  signal  to  n*tire  ; 
But  him,  new  dangers,  new  achievements  fire  : 
Doubtful  he  stood,  or  with  his  reeking  blade 
To  send  more  heroes  to  the  infernal  shade, 
Drag  off  the  car  where  Rhesus*  armour  lay, 
Or  heave  with  manly  force,  and  Hft  away. 
While  unresolved  the  son  of  Tydeus  stands, 
Pallas  appears,  and  thus  her  chief  commands : 

<<  Enough,  my  son ;  from  further  slaughter  cease. 
Regard  thy  safety,  and  dei)art  iu  peace  ; 
Haste  to  the  sliips,  the  gotten  spoils  ^'njoy, 
Nor  tempt  too  far  the  hostile  gods  of  Troy.'* 

The  voice  divine  confesa'd  the  martial  maid  ; 
In  haste  he  mounted,  and  her  word  obey'd  ; 
The  coursers  fly  before  Ulysses'  bow, 
Swift  as  the  wind,  and  white  as  winter-snow. 

Not  unobsei'ved  they  pass'd  :  the  gotl  of  light 
Had   watch'd   his  Troy,  and  mark'd   Muierva*s 

flight. 
Saw  Tydeus'  son  with  heavenly  succour  bless*d. 
And  vengeful  anger  fiU'd  his  saci'ed  breast. 
Swift  to  the  Trojan  camp  descends  the  power, 
And  wakes  Hippocoou  in  the  morning-hour  ; 
(On  Rhesus*  side  accustom'd  to  attend, 
A  faithful  kinsman,  and  instructive  friend  ;) 
He  rose,  and  saw  the  field  deform'd  witli  blood, 
An  empty  space  where  late  the  coui'sers  stood. 
The  yet- warm  Thracians  panting  on  the  co:ist ; 
For  each  he  wept,  but  for  his  Rhesus  most : 
Now  while  on  Rhesus*  name  he  calls  in  vain. 
The  gathering  tumult  spreads  o*er  all  the  ))iain  , 
On  heaps  the  Trojans  rush,  with  wild  afl'right. 
And  wondering  view  the  slaughters  of  the  night. 

Meanwhile  the  chiefs,  arriving  at  the  shade 
Where  late  the  spoils  of  Hector's  spy  were  laid, 
Ulysses  stopp'd  ;  to  him  Tydides  bore 
The  tropliy,  dropping  yet  with  Dolon's  gore  : 
Then  mounts  again  ;  again  their  nimble  feet 
The  coursers  ply,  and  thunder  towards  the  fleet. 

Old   Nestor  first    perceived  the    approaching 
sound. 
Bespeaking  thus  the  Grecian  peers  around  : 
**  Methinks  the  noise  of  trampling  Fteeds  I  hear, 
Thickening  this  way,  and  gatiiering  on  my  ear ; 
Perhaps  some  horses  of  the  Trojan  breed 
(So  may,  ye  gods  !  my  pious  hopes  succeed) 
The  great  Tydides  and  Ulysses  bear, 
Return*d  triumphant  with  this  ]>rize  of  war. 
Yet  much  I  fear  (ah,  may  that  fear  be  vain  !) 
The  chiefs  outnumbered  by  the  Trojan  train ; 
Perhaps,  even  now  pursued,  they  seek  the  shore ; 
Or,  oh !  perhaps  those  heroes  are  no  more.*' 

Scarce  had  he  spoke,  when,  lo !  the  chiefsappear. 
And  spring  to  earth ;  the  Greeks  dismiss  their  fear : 
With  words  of  friendship  and  extended  hands 
They  greet  the  kings  ;  and  Nestor  first  demands : 


<<  Say  thou,  whose  praises  all  our  ho6t  proclaim, 
Thou  liviug  glory  of  tliu  Grecian  name  I 
Say  whence  these  coursers  I  by  what  chance  bt  • 
The  spoil  of  foes,  or  present  of  a  god  !        [stow'd, 
Not  those  fair  steeds,  so  radiant  and  so  gay. 
That  draw  the  burning  chariot  of  the  day. 
Old  as  I  am,  to  age  I  scorn  to  yield. 
And  daily  mingle  in  the  martial  field  ; 
But  sure  till  now  no  coursers  struck  n*  f  aight 
Like  these,  conspicuous  through  the  r»  aks  of  fight. 
Some  god,  I  deem,  conferred  the  glor  ous  prize, 
Bless*d  as  ye  are,  and  favourites  of  «ae  skies  ; 
The  care  of  him  who  bids  the  tlmnt'er  roar. 
And  her,  whose  fury  bathes  the  world  with  gore." 

"  Father  I  not  so,  (sage  Ithacu  •  rejoin*d) 
The  gifts  of  heaven  are  of  a  nobler  kind. 
Of  Thracian  lineage  are  the  sto-cds  ye  view. 
Whose  hostile  king  the  brave  Tydides  slew  ; 
Sleeping  he  died,  with  all  h's  gutards  around. 
And  twelve  beside  lay  gasj  mg  on  the  ground* 
These  other  spoils  from  cr  nquer*d  Dolnn  cat^ie, 
A  wretch,  whose  8wiftnef«  was  his  only  fame , 
By  Hector  sent  our  forces  to  explore. 
He  now  lies  headless  on  the  sandy  shore. " 

Then  o'er  the  trench  the  bounding  coursers  flew ; 
The  joyful  Greeks  with  loud  acclaim  pursue. 
Straight  to  Tydides*  high  pavilion  borne. 
The  matchless  steeds  his  ample  stalls  adorn  : 
The  neighing  coursers  their  new  fellows  greet. 
And  the  full  racks  are  heap'd  with  generous  wheat 
But  Dolon*s  armour,  to  his  ships  convey'd, 
High  on  the  painted  stern  Ulysses  laid, 
A  trophy  destined  to  the  blue-eyed  maid. 

Now  from  nocturnal  sweat  and  sanguine  stain 
They  cleanse  their  bodies  in  the  neighbouring  mair 
Then  in  the  polish'd  bath,  refresh'd  from  toi^ 
Their  joints  they  supple  with  dissolving  oil. 
In  due  repast  indulge  the  genial  hour. 
And  first  to  Pallas  tlie  libations  pour  : 
They  sit,  rt»joicing  in  her  aid  divine. 
And  the  crowu'd  goblet  foams  with  floods  of  wine. 
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AROUMENT. 

THK  THIRD   HATTLK,   AND  TH«   ACTS  Of   AOAMBNTCOII, 

Agnniannon,  having  amied  hiinsi-lf,  lends  the  GreciaM 
to  battle  :  Hector  prepare*  the  Trojans  to  receive  them: 
while  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  give  the  signals  of  w. 
Agamemnon  bears  all  before  tiim  ;  and  Hector  is  oum* 
mandcd  by  Jupiter  (who  sends  Iris  for  that  purpom)  to 
decline  the  engagement,  till  the  king  shall  be  wounded 
and  retire  from  the  field.    He  then  makes  m  great  riaughtar 
of  the  enemy  :  Ulysses  and  Diomed  put  a  stop  to  him  for 
A  time  ;  but  the  latter,  being  wounded  by  Paris,  is  obliged 
to  desert  his  companion,  who  It»  encomp«used  bytheTro* 
Jans,  wounded,  and  in  the  utmost  duntrer,  till  McneUtt' 
and  AJax  rescue  him.    Hector  comes  against  AJax ;  bot 
that  hero  alone  oppoues  multitudes,  and  rallies  the  Greeks 
In  the  mean  time  Machoon,  in  the  other  wing  of  the  annyi 
is  pierced  with  an  arrow  by  Paris,  and  carried  from  tb6 
fight  in  Nestor's  chariot    Achilles  (who  overlooked  the 
action  from  his  ship)  sent  Patroclus  to  inquire  which  of 
the  Greeks  was  wounded  in  that  manner.    Nestor  ente^ 
tains  him  in  his  tent  with  an  account  of  the  accident* of 
the  day,  and  a  long  recital  of  s^imc  former  wars  which  bs 
remembered,  tending  to  put  Patroclus  upon  persuading 
Achilles  to  fight  for  hi4  coimtrym«i,  or  at  Iea!$t  to  permit 
hini  to  do  it,  clad  in  Achille^'s  armour.    PatriK^Ius,  in  hie 
return,  meets  Eurypyius  »\m  wounded,  and  assists  him  in 
that  diafcrew. 
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k  opens  with  the  oijtht-and-twentieth  day  of 
and  the  same  day,  with  its  variouA  actionH  and 
I,  ib  extended  through  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
,  fifteenth,  bixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  part  of 
nth  books.  The  scene  lic«  in  the  field  near  the 
of  Ilus. 

■on  mom,  with  early  blushes  spread, 
!  refulgent  from  Tithonus*  bed  ; 
k'-born  day  to  gladden  mortal  sight, 
the  courts  of  heaven  with  sacred  light : 
leful  Eris,  sent  by  Jove's  command, 
1  of  discord  blazing  in  her  Iiand, 
the  red  skies  her  bloody  sign  extends, 
tpt  in  tempests,  o'er  the  fleet  descends. 
Ulv-sses'  bark  her  horrid  stand 
,  and  thunder'd  through  the  seas  and  land. 
IX  and  Achilles  heard  tlie  sound, 
dips,  remote,  the  guarded  navy  bound, 
he  black  fury  through  the  Grecian  throng 
.*ror  sounds  the  loud  Orthian  song  : 
r  shakes,  and  at  the  dire  alanus 
lom  boils,  each  warrior  starts  to  arms, 
they  sigh,  inglorious,  to  return, 
the  revenge,  and  for  the  combat  bum. 
ug  of  men  his  hardy  host  inspires 
,d  command,  with  great  example  fires  ; 
first  rose,  himself  before  the  rest 
ity  limbs  in  radiant  armour  dress'd 
;  he  cased  his  manly  legs  around 
ig  greaves  with  silver  buckles  bound  ; 
ning  cuirass  next  adom'd  his  breast, 
e  which  once  king  Cinyras  possess'd  : 
le  of  Greece  and  her  assembled  host 
:h'd  that  monarch  on  the  Cyprian  coast ; 
en,  the  friendship  of  the  chief  to  gain, 
*ious  gift  he  sent,  nor  sent  in  vain  :) 
9  of  azure  steel  the  work  infold, 
n  of  tin,  and  twelve  of  ductile  gold  • 
ittcring  dragons  to  the  gorget  rise, 
[uitatcd  scales  against  the  skies 
1  various  light,  and  arching  bowM, 
)ur'd  rainbows  o'er  a  showerv  cloud, 
vondrous  bow,  of  three  celestial  dies, 
s  a  sign  to  man  amidst  the  skies) 
It  bnldrick,  o'er  his  shoulder  tied, 
I  the  sword  that  glitter  d  at  his  side  : 
I  the  hilt,  a  silver  sheath  encased 
ing  blade,  and  golden  hangers  graced. 
:ler's  mighty  orb  was  next  display'd, 
;nd  the  warrior  cast  a  dreadful  shade  ; 
?H  of  brass  its  ample  brim  surround, 
»  t«n  bosses  the  bright  convex  crown'd  : 
lous  Gorgon  frown'd  upon  its  field, 
ling  terrors  fill'd  the  expressive  shield  : 
ts  concave  hung  a  silver  thong, 
ti  a  mimic  serpent  creeps  along, 
e  length  in  easy  waves  extends, 
tree  heads  the  embroider'd  monster  ends. 
*  his  brows  his  fourfold  helm  he  placed, 
Iding  horse-hair  formidably  graced  ; 
Lis  hands  two  steely  javelins  wields, 
ze  to  heaven,  and  lighten  all  the  fields, 
nstant  Juno,  and  the  martial  maid, 
r  thunders  promised  Greece  their  aid  ; 
r  the  chief  they  clash'd  their  arms  in  air, 
ning  from  the  clouds,  expect  the  war. 
to  the  limits  of  the  trench  and  mound, 
r  coursers  to  their  chariots  bound 
•esrestrain'd :  the  foot,  with  those  who  wield 
ter  arms,  ruslx  forwai-d  to  the  field. 


To  second  these,  in  ch»se  array  contbined, 
The  squadrons  spread  their  sable  wings  behind. 
Now  shouts  and  tumults  wake  the  tardy  sun. 
As  with  the  light  the  warriors'  toils  begun. 
Even  Jove,  whose  thunder  spoke  his  wi'uth,  distillM 
lied  drops  of  blood  o'er  all  the  fatal  field  ; 
The  woes  of  men  unwilling  to  survey. 
And  all  the  slaughters  that  must  stain  the  day. 

Near  Ilus'  tomb,  in  order  ranged  around. 
The  Trojan  lines  possess'd  the  rising  ground  : 
There  wise  Polydamas  and  Hector  stood  ^ 
yEneas,  honoured  as  a  guardian  god  ; 
Bold  Polybus,  Agenor  the  divine  ; 
The  brother-warriors  of  Antenor's  line  : 
With  youthful  Acamas,  whose  beauteous  face 
And  fair  proportion  match'd  the  ethei*eal  race. 
Great  Hector,  cover'd  with  his  spacious  shield. 
Plies  all  the  troops,  and  orders  all  the  field. 
As  the  red  star  now  shows  his  sanguine  fires 
Through  tlie  dark  clouds,  and  now  in  night  retiree,. 
Thus  through  the  ranks  api)ear'd  the  godlike  man 
Plunged  in  the  rear,  or  blazing  in  the  van  ; 
While  streamy  sparkles,  restless  as  he  flies. 
Flash  from  his  arms,  as  lightning  from  the  skies. 
As  sweating  reapers  in  some  wealthy  field. 
Hanged  in  two  bands,  their  crooked  weapons  wield, 
Bear  down  the  furrows,  till  theii*  laboura  meet ; 
Thick  fall  the  hejipy  harvests  at  their  feet : 
So  Greece  and  Troy  the  field  of  war  divide. 
And  falling  ranks  are  strow'd  on  every  side. 
None  stoop'd  a  thought  to  base  inglorious  flight ; 
But  horse  to  horse,  and  man  to  man  they  fight. 
Not  rabid  wolves  more  fierce  contest  their  prey  ; 
Each  wounds,  each  bleeds,  but  none  resign  the  day. 
Discord  with  joy  the  scene  of  death  descries, 
And  drinks  large  slaughter  at  her  sanguine  eyes  t 
Disconl  alone,  of  all  the  immortal  train, 
Swells  the  red  horrors  of  this  direful  plain  : 
The  gods  in  peace  their  golden  mansions  fill. 
Ranged  in  bright  order  on  the  Olympian  hill : 
But  general  murmurs  told  their  griefs  above, 
And  each  accused  the  partial  will  of  Jove. 
Meanwhile  apart,  superior,  and  alone, 
The  eternal  Monarch,  on  his  ai^-ful  throne. 
Wrapt  in  the  blaze  of  boundless  glory  sat ; 
And  fix'd,  fulfiU'd  the  just  decrees  of  Fate. 
On  eai*th  he  turn'd  his  all-considering  eyes. 
And  mark'd  the  spot  where  I  lion's  towers  arise  ; 
The  sea  with  ships,  the  fields  with  armies  spread. 
The  victor's  rage,  the  dying,  and  the  dead. 

Thus  while  the  moraing-beams, increasing  bright, 
O'er  heaven's  pure  azure  spread  the  glowing  light, 
Commutual  death  the  fate  of  war  confound^ 
Each  advei'se  battle  gored  with  equal  wounds. 
But  now  (what  time  in  some  sequester'd  vale 
The  weary  woodman  spreads  his  sparing  meal. 
When  his  tired  arms  refuse  the  axe  to  rear. 
And  claim  a  respite  from  the  sylvan  war  ; 
But  not  till  half  the  prostrate  forests  lay 
Stretch'd  in  long  ruin,  and  exi)osed  to  day) 
Then,  nor  till  then,  the  Greeks'  impulsive  might 
Pierced  the  black  phalanx,  and  let  in  the  light. 
Great  Agamemnon  then  the  slaughter  led. 
And  slew  Bienor  at  liis  people's  head  : 
Whose  squire  OTleus,  with  a  sudden  spring, 
Leap'd  from  the  chariot  to  revenge  his  king  ; 
But  in  his  front  he  felt  the  fatal  wound,    [ground. 
Which  pierced  his  brain,  and  stivteh'd  him  on  the 
Atrides  spoil'd,  and  left  them  on  the  ])lain  : 
Vain  was  their  youth,  their  glittering  annour  vain: 
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Now  soird  with  dust,  and  naked  to  the  tky^ 
Their  snow^  limbs  and  beauteous  bodies  lie. 

Two  soils  of  Priam  next  to  battle  move, 
The  product,  one  of  marriage,  one  of  love  ; 
In  the  same  car  the  brother- warriors  ride  ; 
This  took  the  charge  to  combat,  that  to  guide  : 
Far  other  task,  than  when  they  wont  to  keep, 
On  Ida's  tops,  their  father's  fleecy  sheep. 
These  on  the  mountains  once  Achilles  found, 
And  ca{>tive  led,  with  pliant  oziers  bound  ; 
Then  to  their  sire  for  ample  sums  restored  ; 
But  now  to  perish  by  Atridea*  sword  : 
Pierced  in  the  breast  the  base-bom  Isus  bleeds : 
Cleft  through  the  head,  his  brother's  fate  aucceeda. 
Swift  to  the  spoil  the  hasty  victor  falls. 
And,  stript,  their  features  to  his  mind  recala. 
The  Trojans  see  the  youths  untimely  die. 
But  helpless  tremble  for  themselves,  and  fly. 
So  when  a  lion,  ranging  o'er  the  lawns. 
Finds,  on  some  grassy  lair,  the  couching  fawns, 
Their  bones  he  cracks,  their  recking  vitals  draws, 
And  grinds  the  (]uivering  flesh  with  bloody  jaws ; 
The  frighted  hind  beholds,  and  dart's  not  stay, 
But  swift    through  rustling  thickets  bursts  her 

way; 
All  drown'd  in  sweat,  the  panting  mother  flies, 
And  the  big  tears  roll  trickling  from  her  eyes. 

Amidst  the  tumult  of  the  I'outed  train, 
The  sons  of  false  Antimachus  were  slain  ; 
He  who  for  bribes  his  faithless  counsels  sold, 
And  voted  Helen's  stay  for  Paris'  gold. 
Atrides  mark'd,'as  these  their  safety  sought, 
And  slew  the  childi*en  for  the  father's  fault ; 
Their  headstrong  horse  unable  to  restrain. 
They  sliook  with  fear,  and  dropp'd  the  silken  rein; 
Theu  in  the  chariot  on  their  knees  they  fall. 
And  thus  with  lifted  hands  for  mercy  call : 

**  O  spare  our  youth,  and  for  the  life  we  owe 
Antimachus  shall  copious  gifts  bestow  ; 
Soon  as  he  hoars,  that,  not  in  battle  slain, 
The  Grecian  ships  his  captive  sons  detain, 
Large  heaps  of  brass  in  ransom  sliall  be  told. 
And  steel  well-tt»mper'd,  and  persuasive  gold.** 

These  words,  attended  with  a  flood  of  tears. 
The  youths  addross'd  to  unrelenting  ears  : 
The  vengeful  monarch  gave  this  stem  reply  : 
**  If  from  Antimachus  ye  spring,  ye  die  ; 
The  daring  wretch  who  once  in  council  stood 
To  shed  Ulysses'  and  my  brother's  blood. 
For  profier'd  pi>ace  !  and  sues  his  seed  for  grace  1 
No.  die,  and  pay  the  forfeit  of  your  race.*' 

This  said,  Pisander  from  the  car  he  cast. 
And  pierced  his  breast :  supine  he  breathed  his  last 
His  brother  leap'd  to  earth  ;  but,  as  he  Uy, 
The  trenchant  falchion  lopp'd  his  hands  away  ; 
His  sever 'd  head  was  toss'd  among  the  throng, 
And,  rolling,  drew  a  bloody  train  along. 
Then,  where  the  thickest  fought,  the  victor  flew  ; 
The  king's  example  all  his  Greeks  pursue. 
Now  by  the  foot  the  flying  foot  were  slain. 
Horse  trod  by  horse,  lay  foaming  on  the  plain. 
From  the  dry  fields  thick  clouds  of  dust  arise. 
Shade  the  black  host,  and  intercept  the  skies. 
The  brass-hoofd   steeds  tumultuous  plunge  and 

bound, 
And  the  thick  thunder  beats  the  labouring  ground. 
Still  slaughtering  on,  the  king  of  men  pro<^eed8  ; 
The  distanced  army  wonders  at  his  deeds. 
As  when  the  winds  with  raging  flames  conspire, 
And  o'er  the  forests  roll  the  flood  of  fire, 


In  blazing  hsaps  the  ^Te*8  old  hoaoan  &11, 
And  one  refulgent  rum  levels  all : 
Before  Atrides'  rage  so  sinks  the  foe. 
Whole  squadrons  vanish,  and  proud  heads  lie  low. 
The  steeds  fly  trembling  from  his  waving  sword ; 
And  many  a  car,  now  lighted  of  its  lord. 
Wide  o'er  the  field  with  guideless  fury  rolls. 
Breaking  their  ranks,  and  crushing  out  their  sonb; 
While  his  keen  falchion  drinks  the  warriors*  lives; 
More  grateful,  now,  to  vultures  than  their  wives  1 

Perhaps  great  Hector  then  had  found  his  late. 
But  Jove  and  destiny  prolong'd  his  date. 
Safe  from  the  darts,  the  care  of  heaven  he  stood. 
Amidst  alarms,  and  death,  and  dust,  and  blood. 

Now  past  tlie  tomb  where  ancient  Ilus  lay. 
Through  the  mid  field  the  routed  urge  their  way : 
Where  the  wild  figs  the  adjoining  summit  crown. 
The  path  they  take,  and  speed  to  reach  the  town. 
As  swift,  Atndes  with  loud  shouts  pursued. 
Hot  with  his  toil,  and  bathed  in  hostile  blood. 
Now  near  the  beech-tree,  and  the  Scaean  gates, 
The  hero  halts,  and  his  associates  waits. 
Meanwhile  on  every  side,  around  the  plain. 
Dispersed,  disorder'd,  fly  the  Trojan  train. 
So  flies  a  herd  of  beeves,  that  hear  dismay'd 
The  lion's  roaring  through  the  midnight  shade  ; 
On  heaps  they  tumble  with  successless  haste  ; 
The  savage  seizes,  draws,  and  rends  the  last. 
Not  with  less  fury  stern  Atrides  flew. 
Still  press'd  the  rout,  and  still  the  hindmost  slew ; 
Hurl  d  from  their  cars  the  bfavest  chiefs  arekill'd, 
And  rage,  and  death,  and  carnage,  load  the  field. 

Now  storms  the  victor  at  the  Trojan  wall ; 
Surveys  the  towers,  and  meditates  Uieir  falL 
But  Jove  descendhig  shook  the  Idssan  hills. 
And  down  their  summits  pour'd  a  hundred  rills : 
The  unkindled  lightning  in  his  hand  he  took. 
And  thus  the  many-colon r'd  maid  bespoke  : 

**  Iris,  with  haste  thy  golden  wings  dls|>lay, 
To  godlike  Hector  this  our  word  convey — 
While  Agamemnon  wastes  the  ranks  around. 
Fights  in  the  front,  and  bathes  with   blood  tii* 

ground, 
Bid  him  give  way  ;  but  issue  forth  comnum^ 
And  trust  the  war  to  less  important  hands : 
But  when,  or  wounded  by  the  spear  or  dart, 
That  chief  shall  mount  his  chariot,  and  depart. 
Then  Jove  shall  string  his  arm,  and  fire  hisbnait) 
Then  to  her  ships  shall  flying  Greece  be  prest, 
Till  to  the  main  the  burning  sun  descend. 
And  sacred  night  her  awful  shade  extend.** 

He  spoke,  and  Iris  at  his  word  obey'd  ; 
On  wings  of  wiuds  descends  the  various  maid. 
The  chief  she  found  amidst  the  ranks  of  war, 
Close  to  the  bulwarks,  on  his  glittering  car. 
The  goddess  then  ;  ^  0  sou  of  Priam,  hear  ! 
From  Jove  I  come,  and  his  high  mandate  bear. 
While  Agamemnon  wastes  the  ranks  around, 
Fights  in  the  front,  and  bathes  with  blood  the 

ground. 
Abstain  from  fight ;  yet  issue  forth  commands, 
And  trust  the  war  to  less  important  hands  : 
But  when,  or  wounded  by  the  spi*ar  or  dart, 
The  chief  shall  mount  his  chariot,  and  depsrt, 
Then  Jove  shall  string  thy  arm,  and  fire  thy  breast, 
Then  to  her  ships  shall  flying  Greece  be  press'd, 
Till  to  the  main  the  burning  sun  descend. 
And  sacred  night  her  awful  shade  extendL^ 

S>ie  said,  and  vanish'd.     Hector,  with  a  bound. 
Springs  from  his  chariot  on  the  trembling  ground, 
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\g  arms :  lie  grasps  m  either  hand 

.  lance,  and  8))ecd8  from  band  to  band  ; 

heir  ardour,  turns  their  8te{>s  from  flight, 

s  anew  the  dying  flames  of  flght. 

d  to  arms  :  the  Greeks  their  onset  dare, 

their  powers,  and  wait  the  coming  war. 

»,  new  spirit,  to  each  breast  returns  ; 

renew'd  with  fiercer  fury  bums  : 

leads  on  ;  all  fix  on  him  their  eye, 

i  from  him  to  conquer,  or  to  die. 

ed  nine,  celestial  Muses  !  tell, 

d  him  first,  and  by  his  prowess  fell ! 

Iphidamas,  the  bold  and  young  ; 
e  Antenor  and  Theano  sprung  ; 
>m  his  youth  his  grandsire  Cisseus  bred, 
Bd  in  Thrace  where  snowy  flocks  are  fed. 
1  the  down  his  rosy  cheeks  invest, 

honour  warm  his  generous  breast, 

kind  sire  consigned  his  daughter's  charms 

sister)  to  his  youthful  arms. 

by  glory  to  the  ware  of  Troy, 

untasted  the  flrat  fruits  of  joy  ; 
loved  bride  departs  with  melting  eyes, 

to  aid  his  dearer  country  flies, 
ve  black  ships  he  reached  Percope*sstrand, 
ok  the  long  laborious  march  by  land, 
e  for  fame,  before  the  ranks  he  springs, 
in  arms,  and  braves  the  king  of  kings, 
rst  discharged  the  missive  spear  ; 
in  stoop'd,  the  javelin  pass'd  in  air. 
r  the  corslet,  at  the  monarch's  heart, 
Ills  strength,  the  youth  directs  his  dart ; 
road  belt,  with  plates  of  silver  bound, 

rebated,  and  repeird  the  wound, 
r'd  with  the  dart,  Atrides  stands, 
p*d  with  force,  he  wreuch'd  it  from  his 

is  weighty  sword  discharged  a  wound 
is  neck,  that  fell'd  him  to  the  ^lund. 
in  the  dust  the  unhappy  wamor  lies, 
'  eternal  seals  his  swimming  eyes. 
Y  better  fate  !  oh  early  slain  ! 
try's  friend ;  and  virtuous,  though  in  vain* 
the  youth  shall  join  his  consort's  side, 
.  virgin,  and  at  once  a  bride  I 
with  presents  her  embraces  meet, 
s  spoils  of  conquest  at  her  feet, 
his  passion,  lavish  of  his  store, 
so  much,  and  vainly  promised  more  I 
incover'd,  on  the  plain  be  lay, 
'  proud  victor  bore  his  arms  away. 
Lntenor's  eldest  hope,  was  nigh  : 
the  sight,  came  starting  from  his  eye, 
reed  with  grief  the  much-loved  youth  he 

ale  features  now  deform'd  with  blood. 
1  his  spear,  unseen,  his  time  he  took, 
the  king,  and  near  his  elbow  strook. 
ing  steel  transpierced  the  brawny  part, 
ign  his  arm  stood  forth  the  barbed  dart. 

the  monarch  feels,  yet  void  of  fear 
rushes  with  his  lifted  spear  : 
er's  corpse  the  pious  Trojan  draws, 

his  country  to  assert  his  cause  ; 
lim  breathless  on  the  sanguine  field, 
the  body  spreads  his  ample  shield, 
narking  an  unguarded  part, 
i  the  warrior  with  his  brazen  dart ; 
bis  brother's  bleeding  breast  he  lay, 
irch's  falchion  lopp'd  his  head  away  : 


The  social  shades  the  same  dark  journey  g*Oy 
And  Join  each  other  in  the  realms  below. 

The  vengeful  victor  rages  round  the  fields, 
With  every  weapon  art  or  fury  yields  : 
By  the  long  lance,  the  sword,  or  ponderous  stone, 
Whole  ranks  are  broken,  and  whole  troops  over- 
thrown. 
This,  while  yet  warm  distill'd  the  purple  flood  ; 
But  when  the  wound  grew  stiff  with  clotted  blood. 
Then  grinding  tortures  his  strong  lK>8om  rrad. 
Less  keen  those  darts  the  fierce  Ilythise  send  : 
(The  powers  that  cause   the  teeming  matrmi's 
oad  mothers  of  unutterable  woes  !)  [throes. 

Stung  with  the  smart,  all-panting  with  the  pain. 
He  mounts  the  car,  and  gives  his  squire  th^  rein  ; 
Then  with  a  voice  which  fury  made  more  strong, 
And  pain  augmented,  thus  exliorts  the  throng : 

**  O  friends !  O  Greeks !   assert  your  honouic 
Proceed,  and  finish  what  this  arm  begun  :    [won; 
Lo  I  angry  Jove  forbids  your  chief  to  stay. 
And  envies  half  the  glories  of  the  day." 

He  said :  the  driver  whirls  his  lengthfol  thong ; 
The  horses  fly  ;  the  chariot  smokes  along. 
Clouds  from  their  nostrils  the  fierce  coursers  blow, 
And  from  their  sides  the  foam  descends  in  snow  ; 
Shot  through  the  battle  in  a  moment's  space. 
The  wounded  monarch  at  his  tent  they  place. 

No  sooner  Hector  saw  the  king  retired, 
But  thus  his  Trojans  and  his  aids  he  fired 
^  Hear,  all  ye  Dardan,  all  ye  Lycian  race  I 
Famed  in  close  fight,  and  dreadful  face  to  face : 
Now  call  to  mind  your  ancient  trophies  won,  * 
Your  great  forefathers'  virtues,  and  your  own. 
Behold,  the  general  flies  !  deserts  his  powers  ! 
Lo,  Jove  himself  declares  the  conquest  ours  ! 
Now  on  yon  ranks  impel  your  foaming  steeds  ; 
And,  sure  of  glory,  dare  immortal  deeds." 

With  words  like  these  the  fiery  chief  alarms 
His  fainting  host,  and  everv  bosom  warms. 
As  the  bold  hunter  cheers  his  hounds  to  tear 
The  brindled  lion,  or  the  tusky  bear  : 
With  voice  and  hand  provokes  their  doubting  heart, 
And  springs  the  foremost  with  his  lifted  dart : 
So  godlike  Hector  prompts  his  troops  to  dare  ; 
Nor  prompts  alone,  but  leads  himself  the  war. 
On  the  black  body  of  the  foe  he  pours ; 
As  from  the  cloud's  deep  bosom,  swell'd  with 

showers, 
A  sudden  storm  the  purple  ocean  sweeps. 
Drives  the  wild  waves,  and  tosses  all  the  deeps. 
Say,  Muse !  when  Jove  the  Trojan's  glory  crown'd, 
Beneath  his  arm  what  heroes  bit  the  ground  t 
Assseus,  Dolops,  and  Autonous  died, 
Opites  next  was  added  to  their  side  ; 
Then  brave  Hipponous  famed  in  nuiny  a  fight, 
Opheltius,  Onis,  sunk  to  endless  night ; 
AjRymnuB,  Agelaus  ;  all  chiefs  of  name  ; 
The  rest  were  vulgar  deaths  unknown  to  fame. 
As  when  a  western  whirlwind,  charged  with  sturnia. 
Dispels  the  gatherVd  clouds  that  Notus  forms  : 
The  gust  continued,  violent,  and  strong. 
Rolls  sable  clouds  in  heaps  on  heaps  idong  ; 
Now  to  the  skies  the  foaming  billows  rears. 
Now  breaks  the  surge,  aud  wide  the  bottom  bares : 
Thus,  raging,  Hector,  with  resistless  hands, 
O'ertums,  confound^,  and  scatters  all  their  bancbi. 
Now  the  last  ruin  the  whole  host  appals  ; 
Now  Greece  had  trembled  in  her  wooden  walls ; 
But  wise  Ulysses  call'd  Tydides  forth. 
His  soul  rekindled,  and  awaked  his  worth. 
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^  And  stand  wc  deedless,  O  eternal  shame  ! 
Till  Hector's  arm  involve  the  ships  in  Hamet 
Haste,  let  us  join,  and  combat  side  by  side." 
The  wainnor  thus,  and  thus  the  friend  replied : 

*♦  No  martial  toil  1  shun,  no  danger  fear  ; 
Let  Hector  come  ;  I  wait  his  fury  liere. 
But  Jove  with  conquest  crowns  the  Ti*ojan  train ; 
And,  Jove  our  foe,  all  human  force  is  vain.** 

He  sigird  ;  but,  sighing,  raided  his  vengeful  steel, 
And  from  his  car  the  piinid  Tlumbiieus  fell ; 
Molion,  the  charioteer,  pureued  his  loitl, 
His  death  ennobled  by  Ulysses'  swonl. 
There  slain,  they  left  them  Jn  eternal  night. 
Then  plunged  amidst  the  tliickest  I'anks  of  fight. 
So  two  wild  boara  outstrip  the  following  hounds. 
Then  swift  revert,  and  wounds  return  for  wounds. 
Stem  Hector's  conquests  in  the  middle  plain 
Stood  check'd  awhile,  and  (Greece  i"e8j)iivd  again. 

The  Bons  of  Merops  shone  amidst  the  war; 
Towering  they  rode  in  one  refulgent  ciu* : 
In  deep  prophetic  arts  their  father  Bkill'd, 
Had  warn'd  his  children  fn)ni  the  Trojan  field  ; 
Fate  urged  them  on :  the  father  warn'd  in  vain  ; 
They  rush'd  to  fight,  and  perish'd  on  the  plain  ; 
Their  breasts  no  more  the  vital  spirit  warms ; 
The  stem  Tydides  strips  their  shining  arms. 
H}'pirochus  by  great  Ulysses  dies. 
And  rich  Hip)iodamus  becomes  Ins  prize. 
Great  Jove  from  Ide  with  sianghter  tills  Um  sight, 
And  level  hangs  the  doubtful  scale  of  fight. 
By  Tydeua'  lance  Agastn>phus  was  slain, 
Tne  far-famed  hero  of  Pa»onian  strain  ; 
Wing'd  with  his  fears,  on  foot  he  strove  to  fly, 
His  steeds  too  distant,  and  the  foe  too  nigh ; 
Through  broken  orders,  swifter  than  the  wind. 
He  fled,  but  flying  left  his  life  behind. 
This  Hector  sees,  as  his  ex})erienced  eyes 
Traverse  the  files,  and  to  the  rescue  flies ; 
Shouts,  as  he  pass'd,  the  cr}'stal  regi(ms  rend, 
And  moving  annies  on  his  march  attend. 
Great  Diomed  himself  was  seized  with  fear. 
And  thus  besjMike  his  brother  of  the  war : 

**  Mark  how  this  way  yon  bending  scjuadrons 
yield ! 
The  stonn  rolls  on,  and  Hector  rules  the  field : 
Here  stand  his  utmost  force" — The  warrior  said ; 
Swift  at  the  word  his  ponderous  javelin  fled  ; 
Nor  miss'd  its  aim,  but  whore  the  plumage  danced 
Razed   the  smootli   cone,  and   thence   obliquely 

glanced. 
Safe  in  his  helm  (the  gift  of  Phoebus'  hands) 
Without  a  wound  the  Trojan  hero  stands  ; 
But  yet  so  stunn'd,  that  stao;gering  on  the  plain. 
His  arm  and  knee  his  sinking  bulk  sustain  ; 
O'er  his  dim  sight  the  misty  vapours  rise, 
And  a  short  darkness  shades  his  swimming  eyes. 
Tydid«s  follow'd  to  regain  his  lance  ; 
While  Hector  rose,  recover'd  from  the  trance, 
Remounts  his  car,  and  herds  amidst  the  crowd : 
The  Greek  pursues  him,  and  exults  aloud  : 
"Once  more  thank  Phoebus  for  thv  forfeit  breath. 
Or  thank  that  swiftness  which  outstrips  the  death. 
Well  by  Apollo  are  thy  prayers  repaid. 
And  oft  that  partial  power  has  lent  his  aid; 
Thou  shalt  not  long  the  death  deserved  withstand, 
If  any  god  assist  Tydides'  hand. 
Fly  then,  inglorious  !  but  thy  flight,  this  day. 
Whole  hecatombs  of  Trojan  ghosts  shall  pay.' 

Him,  while  he  triumph 'd,  Paris  eyed  from  far, 
(The  s]K)U8e  of  Helen,  the  fair  cause  of  war  ;) 
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Around  the  fields  his  feather'd  shafts  he  sent. 
From  ancient  II us'  ruin'd  monument ; 
Behind  the  column  placed,  he  bent  his  bow, 
And  wing*d  an  arrow  at  the  unwary  foe  ; 
Just  as  he  stoop'd,  Agastrophus's  crest 
To  seize,  and  drew  the  corslet  from  his  breast. 
The  l)owstring  twang'd  ;  nor  flew  the  sli&ft  in  vain, 
But  ])iereed  his  foot,  and  nail'd  it  to  the  plain. 
The  laughing  Tix>jan,  with  a  jo^-ful  spring, 
Leaps  from  his  ambush,  and  insults  the  king. 

^  He  bleeds !  (he  cries)  some  god  has  sped  my 
dart  ; 
Would  the  same  god  had  fix'd  it  in  his  heart! 
So  Troy,  relieved  from  that  wide-wasting  hand. 
Should  breathe  from  slaughter  and  in  combat  stand; 
Whose  sons  now  tremble  at  his  darted  spear. 
As  scatter'd  lambs  the  rushing  lion  fear.** 

He  dauntless  thus :  **  Thou  conqueror  of  the  fair, 
Thou  w<mian-warrior  with  the  curling  hair ; 
Vain  archer!  trusting  to  the  distant  dart, 
V^nskill'd  in  arms  to  act  a  manly  part ! 
Thou  hast  but  done  what  boys  or  women  can  ; 
Such  hands  may  wound,  but  not  incense  a  man. 
Nor  boast  the  sci*atch  thy  feeble  arrow  gave, 
A  coward's  weapon'  never  hurts  the  brave. 
Not  so  this  dart,  which  thou  mav'st  one  day  feel; 
Fate  wings  its  flight,  and  death  is  on  the  steel : 
Where  this  but  lights,  some  noble  life  expires ; 
Its  touch  makes  orjdians,  bathes  the   cheeks  of 

sires, 
Steeps  earth  in  pur])1e,  gluts  the  birds  of  air, 
And  leaves  such  objects  as  distract  the  fair." 
Ulysses  hastens  with  a  trembhng  heart, 
Before  him  steps,  and  bendmg  draws  the  dart : 
Foith  flows  the  blood  ;  an  eager  (Uing  succeeds ; 
Tydides  mounts,  and  to  the  na^y  speeds. 

Now  on  the  field  Ulysses  stands  alone. 
The  Greeks  all  fled,  the  Trojans  pouring  on  ; 
But  stands  collected  in  himself,  and  whole, 
Aud  questions  thus  his  own  unconquer'd  soul 

"  What  further  subterfuge,  what  hopes  remain  I 
What  shame,  inglorious  if  I  quit  the  plain  ! 
What  danger,  singly  if  I  stand  the  ground. 
My  friends  all  scatter'd,  all  the  foes  around  I 
Yet  wherefore  doubtful  1  let  this  truth  suffice ; 
The  brave  meets  danger,  and  the  coward  flies : 
To  die  or  conquer,  proves  a  hero's  heart ; 
And,  knowing  this,  1  know  a  soldier's  part" 

Such  thoughts  revolving  in  his  careful  breast, 
Near,  and  more  near,  the  shady  cohorts  prest ; 
Those,  in  the  warrior,  their  own  fate  enclose 
And  round  him  deep  the  steely  circle  grows. 
So  fares  a  boar  whom  all  the  troop  surrounds 
Of  shouting  huntsmen  and  of  clamorous  hounds ; 
He  grinds  his  ivory  tusks  ;  he  foams  with  ire ; 
His  siinguine  eye-balls  glare  with  living  fire  \ 
By  these,  by  those,  on  every  part  is  plied  ; 
And  the  red  slaughter  spreads  on  every  side. 
Pierced  through  the  shoulder,  first  Deiopis  fell; 
Next  Ennomus  and  Thoon  sank  to  hell ; 
Chersidamas,  beneath  the  navel  thrust. 
Falls  prone  to  earth,  and  grasps  the  bloody  dnst 
C'hai'ops,  the  son  of  Hippasus,  was  near  ; 
Ulysses  reach'd  him  with  the  fatal  spear ; 
But  to  his  aid  his  brother  Socus  flies, 
Socus,  the  brave,  the  generous,  and  Uie  ifcisc. 
Near  as  he  drew,  the  warrior  thus  began  : 

"  O  great  Ulj'sses  !   much-enduring  man  I 
Not  deeper  skill'd  in  every  martial  sleight. 
Than  worn  to  toils,  and  active  in  the  fight ) 
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%y  two  brothers  shall  thy  conquest  grace, 
id  at  once  the  great  Hippasian  race, 
u  beneath  this  lance  must  press  the  field.** 
d,  and  forceful  pierced  his  Bpocions  shield  : 
;h   the  strong   hnaa  the  ringing   javelin 
rown, 

i*d  half  his  side,  and  bared  it  to  the  bone, 
lias'  care,  the  spear,  though  deep  intixM, 
1  short  of  life,  nor  with  his  entinuls  niix'd. 
wound  not  mortal  wise  Ulysses  knew, 
urious  thus  (but  first  some  steps  withdrew:) 
.ppyman  !  whose  death  our  hands  shall  grace! 
Ellis  thee  hence,  and  finished  is  thy  race, 
ger  check  my  conquests  on  the  foe  ; 
ierced  by  this,  to  endless  darkness  go. 
Id  one  spectre  to  the  realms  below  I" 
(poke,  while  Socus,  seized  with  sudden  fright, 
ling  gave  way,  and  tum'd  his  back  to  fiiglit; 
m  his  shoulders  pierced  the  following  diirt, 
sld  its  passage  through  the  panting  heart : 
ji  his  breast  appeared  the  grisly  wound ; 
Is  ;  his  armour  rings  against  the  ground, 
bus  Ulysses,  gazing  on  the  slain  : 
dd  sou  of  Hippasus  !  there  press  tlie  pluin  : 
ends  thy  narrow  span  assign'd  by  fate, 
n  owes  Ulymes  yet  a  longer  date, 
■etch  I  no  father  shall  thy  corpse  compose ; 
ring  eyes  no  tender  mother  close  ; 
mgry  birds  shall  tear  those  balls  away, 
jvering  vultures  scream  around  their  prey. 
eece  shall  honour,  when  I  meet  my  doom, 
lolemn  funerals  and  a  lasting  tomb." 
1  raging  with  intolerable  smart, 
ithes  his  body,  and  extracts  the  dai*t. 
Lrt  a  tide  of  spouting  gore  pursued, 
ladden'd  Troy  with  sight  of  hostile  blood. 
x>ops  on  troops  the  fainting  chief  invade, 
I  he  recedes,  and  loudly  calls  for  aid. 

to  its  pitch  his  lofty  voice  he  rears  ; 
?ll-known  voice  thrice  MenelaUs  hears  : 
'd,  to  Aiax  Telamon  he  cried,, 
hares  his  labours,  and  defends  his  side  : 
end  !  Ulysses'  shouts  invade  my  ear  ; 
is'd  he  seems,  and  no  assistance  near  ; 

as  he  is,  yet,  one  opposed  to  all, 
is'd  by  multitudes,  the  best  may  fall. 
(  robb'd  of  him  must  bid  her  host  despair, 
el  a  loss  not  ages  can  repair." 
1,  where  the  cry  directs,  his  course  he  bends; 
Ajax,  like  the  god  of  war,  attends. 
udent  chief  in  sore  distress  they  found, 
»ands  of  furious  Trojans  compassed  round. 
in  some  huntsman,  with  a  flying  spear, 
the  blind  thicket  wounds  a  stately  deer  ; 
his  cleft  side,  while  fresh  the  blood  distils, 
mds  aloft,  and  scuds  from  hills  to  hills, 
3*8  warm  vapour  issuing  through  the  wound, 
lountain-wolves  the  fainting  beast  surround ; 
}  their  jaws  his  prostrate  limbs  invade, 
>n  rushes  through  the  woodland  shade, 
slves,  though  hungry,  scour  dispersed  away  ; 
rdlv  savage  vindicates  his  prey. 
B  thus,  unconquer'd  by  his  pains, 
le  warrior  half  a  host  sustains  : 
on  as  Ajax  heaves  his  tower-like  shield, 
atter'd  crowds  fly  frighted  o*er  the  field  ; 
B*  arm  the  sinking  hero  stays, 
aved  from  numbers,  to  his  car  conveys, 
orioua  Ajax  plies  the  routed  crew  ; 
rst  Dorydos,  Priam's  son,  he  slew  ; 


On  strong  Pandocus  next  inflicts  a  wound. 
And  lays  Lysander  bleeding  on  the  ground. 
As  when  a  torrent,  swelled  with  wintry  rains^ 
Pours  from  the  mountains  o'er  the  deluged  plains, 
And  pines  and  oaks,  from  their  foundations  torn, 
A  country's  ruins  !  to  the  seas  are  borne  : 
Fierce  Ajax  thus  o'erwhelms  the  yielding  throng ; 
Men,  steeds,  and  chariots,  roll  in  heaps  ^ong. 

But  Hector,  from  this  scene  of  slaughter  utr. 
Raged  on  the  left,  and  ruled  the  tide  of  war : 
Loud  g^roans  proclaim  his  progress  through  the  plain. 
And  deep  SciEimander  swells  with  heaps  of  slain. 
There  Nestor  and  Idomeneus  oppose 
The  warrior's  fury  ;  there  the  battle  glows  ; 
There  fierce  on  foot,  or  from  the  chariot's  height. 
His  sword  deforms  the  beauteous  ranks  of  fight. 
The  spouse  of  Helen,  dealing  darts  around. 
Had  pierced  Machaon  with  a  distant  wound  : 
In  his  right  shoulder  the  broad  shaft  appeared, 
And  trembling  Greece  for  her  physician  fear'd. 
To  Nestor  then  Idomeneus  begun : 
"  Glory  of  Greece,  old  Neleus*  valiant  son  ! 
Ascend  thy  chariot,  haste  with  speed  away. 
And  great  Machaon  to  the  ships  convey : 
A  wise  physician,  skill'd  our  wounds  to  heal. 
Is  more  than  armies  to  the  public  weal." 
Old  Nestor  mounts  the  seat ;  beside  him  rode 
The  wounded  offspring  of  the  healing  god. 
He  lends  the  lash  ;  the  steeds  with  sounding  feet 
Shake  the  dry  field,  and  thunder  toward  the  fleet. 

But  now  Ccbriones,  from  Hector's  car, 
Survey'd  the  various  fortune  of  the  war : 
"  While  here  (he  cried)  the  flying  Greeks  are  slain, 
Trojans  on  Trojans  yonder  load  the  plain. 
Before  great  Ajax  see  the  mingled  throng 
Of  men  and  chariots  driven  in  heaps  along ! 
I  know  him  well,  distinguish'd  o'er  the  field 
By  the  broad  glittering  of  the  sevenfold  shield. 
Thither,  O  Hector,  thither  urge  thy  steeds. 
There  danger  calls,  and  there  the  combat  blecdn  ; 
There  horse  and  foot  in  mingled  deaths  unite, 
And  groans  of  slaughter  mix  with  shouts  of  fight." 

Thus  having  spoke,  the  driver'^  lash  resounds ; 
Swift  through  the  ranks  the  rapid  chariot  boundM  ; 
Stune  by  the  stroke,  the  coursers  scour  the  fields, 
O'er  heaps  of  carcases,  and  hills  of  shields. 
The  horses'  hoofs  are  bathed  in  heroes'  gore. 
And,  dashing,  purple  all  the  car  before ; 
The  groaning  axle  sable  drops  distils. 
And  mangled  carnage  clogs  the  i*apid  wheels. 
Here  Hector,  plunging  tlirough  the  tliickest  fight, 
Broke  the  dark  phalanx,  and  let  in  the  light : 
(By  the  long  lance,  the  sword,  or  ponderous  stone. 
The  ranks  he  scatter'd,  and  the  troops  o'ertlirowu) 
Ajax  he  shuns,  through  all  the  dire  debate, 
And  fears  that  arm  whose  force  he  felt  so  late. 
But  partial  Jove,  espousing  Hector's  part,  [heart; 
Shot  heaven-bred   horror  through  the  Grecian's 
Confused,  unnerved  in  Hector's  presence  grown. 
Amazed  he  stood,  with  terrors  not  his  own. 
O'er  his  broad  back  his  moony  shield  he  threw. 
And,  glaring  roimd,  by  tardy  steps  withdrew. 
Thus  the  grim  lion  his  retreat  maintains, 
B«Bet  with  watchful  dogs,  and  shouting  swains  ; 
Repulsed  by  numbers  from  the  nightlv  stalls, 
Though  rage  impels  him,  and  though  hunger  calls, 
Long  stancu  the  showering  darts,  and  missile  fires ; 
Then  sourly  slow  the  indignant  beast  retires : 
So  tum'd  stem  Ajax,  by  whole  hosts  repell'd. 
While  his  swoln  heart  at  every  step  rebell'd. 
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As  the  slow  beast,  with  heavy  strength  endued. 
In  some  wide  field  by  troops  of  boys  pursued 
Though  round  his  sides  a  wooden  teni|)e8t  rain, 
Crops  the  tall  harvest,  and  lays  waste  the  plain ; 
Thick  on  his  hide  the  hollow  blows  resoundi 
The  patient  animal  maintains  his  ground, 
Scarce  from  the  field  with  all  their  cfTurts  chased^ 
And  stirs  but  slowlv  when  he  stirs  at  last : 
On  Ajax  thus  a  weight  of  Trojans  hung, 
The  strokes  redoubled  on  his  buckler  rung  ; 
Confiding  now  in  bulky  strength  he  stands, 
Now  turns,  and  backward  bears  the  yielding  bands ; 
Now  stiff  recedes,  yet  hardly  seems  to  fly, 
And  threats  his  followers  with  retorted  eye. 
Fix'd  as  the  bar  between  two  warring  powers, 
While  hissing  darts  descend  in  iron  showers  : 
In  his  broad  buckler  many  a  weapon  stood, 
Its  surface  bristled  with  a  quivering  wood  ; 
And  many  a  javelin,  guiltless  on  the  plain, 
Bifarks  the  dry  dust,  and  thirsts  for  blood  in  vain. 
But  bold  Eurypylus  his  aid  imparts, 
And  dauntless  springs  beneath  a  cloud  oi  darts ; 
Whose  eager  javelin  launch 'd  against  the  foe. 
Great  Apisaon  felt  the  fatal  blow  ; 
From  his  torn  liver  the  red  current  flow*d, 
And  his  slack  knees  desert  their  dying  load. 
The  victor  rushing  to  despoil  the  dead, 
From  Paris*  bow  a  vengeful  arrow  fled  ; 
Fix'd  in  his  nervous  thigh  the  weapon  stood, 
Fix'd  was  the  point,  but  broken  was  the  wood. 
Back  to  the  lines  the  wounded  Greek  retired. 
Yet  thus,  retreating,  his  associates  fired : 

**  What  god,  0  Grecians  !  has  your  hearts  dis- 
may'd  ? 
Oh,  turn  to  arms ;  'tis  Ajax  claims  your  aid. 
This  hour  he  stands  the  mark  of  hostile  rage. 
And  this  the  last  brave  battle  he  shall  wage  ; 
Haste,  join  your  forces  ;  from  the  gloomy  grave 
The  warrior  rescue,  and  your  country  save." 

Thus  urged  the  chief :  a  generous  troop  appears. 
Who  spread  their  buckler8,and  advance  their  spears. 
To  guard  their  wounded  friend :  while  thus  they 

stand 
With  pious  care,  great  Ajax  joins  the  band  : 
Each  takes  new  courage  at  the  hero's  sight ; 
The  hero  rallies,  and  renews  the  fight. 

Thus  raged  both  armies  like  conflicting  fires, 
While  Nestor's  chariot  far  from  fight  retires : 
His  coursers  steep'd  in  sweat,and  stain'd  with  gore. 
The  Greeks'  preserver,  great  Machaon,  bore. 
That  hour,  Achilles,  from  the  topmost  height 
Of  his  proud  fleet,  o'erlook'd  the  fields  of  fight  5 
His  feasted  eyes  beheld  around  the  plain 
The  Grecian  rout,  the  slaying,  and  the  slain. 
His  friend  Machaon  singled  from  the  rest, 
A  transient  pity  touch'd  his  vengeful  breast. 
Straight  to  Menoetius'  much-loved  son  he  sent : 
Graceful  as  Mars,  Patroclus  quits  his  tent ; 
In  evil  hour  !  Then  fate  decreed  his  doom. 
And  fix'd  the  date  of  all  his  woes  to  come. 

"  Why  calls  my  friend  ?  thy  loved  injunctions 
Whate'er  thy  will,  Patroclus  shall  obey."       [lay  ; 

"  O  first  of  friends  I  (Pelides  thus  replied) 
Still  at  my  heart,  and  ever  at  my  side  ! 
The  time  is  come,  when  von  despairing  host 
Shall  learn  the  value  of  the  man  they  lost : 
N  ow  at  my  knees  the  Greeks  shall  pour  their  moan, 
A  nd  proud  Atrides  tremble  on  his  throne. 
Go  uiiw  to  Nestor,  and  from  him  be  taught 
What  wounded  warrior  late  his  chariot  brought : 


For,  seen  at  distance,  and  but  seen  behind, 
His  form  recall'd  Machaon  to  my  mind  ; 
Nor  could  I,  throuch  yon  clond,  discern  his  he^ 
The  eoursen  pase'd  me  with  so  swift  a  pace." 

The  hero  said.    His  friend  obey*d  with  haste, 
Through  intermingled  ships  and  tents  he  pasp'd ; 
The  chiefs  descending  from  their  car  he  found : 
The  panting  steeds  Eurymedon  unbound. 
The  warriors  standing  on  the  breezy  shore. 
To  dry  their  sweat,  and  wash  away  the  gore, 
Here  paused  a  moment,  while  tlie  gentle  gale 
Convey' d  that  freshness  the  cool  seas  exhale ; 
Then  to  consult  on  farther  methods  went. 
And  took  their  seats  beneath  the  shady  tent 
The  draught  prescribed,  fair  Hecamcde  prepares, 
ArsinoUs'  daughter,  graced  with  golden  hairs : 
nVhom  to  his  aged  arms,  a  royal  slave, 
Greece,  as  the  prize  of  Nestor's  wisdom,  gave) 
A  table  fiirst  with  azure  feet  she  placed  ; 
Whose  ample  orb  a  brazen  charger  graced  ; 
Honey  new-press'd,  Uie  sacred  flour  of  wheat, 
And  wholesome  garlicj  crown'd  the  savoury  treat. 
Next  her  white  hand  an  antique  goblet  brings^ 
A  goblet  sacred  to  the  Pylian  kings 
From  eldest  times  :  emboss'd  with  studs  of  gold. 
Two  feet  support  it,  and  four  handles  hold  ; 
On  each  bright  handle,  bending  o'er  the  brink. 
In  sculptured  gold,  two  turtles  seem  to  drink : 
A  massy  weight,  yet  heaved  with  ease  by  him, 
When  the  brisk  nectar  overlook'd  the  brim. 
Temper'd  in  tliis,  the  nymph  of  form  divine 
Pours  a  large  portion  of  the  Pramnian  wine ; 
With  goat's-milk  cheese  a  flavorous  taste  bestows. 
And  last  with  flour  the  smiling  surface  strews : 
This  for  the  woimded  prince  the  dame  prepares ; 
The  cordial  beverage  reverend  Nestor  shares : 
Salubrious  draughts  the  wannors'  thirst  allays 
And  pleasing  conference  beguiles  the  day. 

Meantime  Patroclus,  by  Achilles  sent. 
Unheard  approach'd,  and  stood  befoi'e  the  tent 
Old  Nestor,  rising  then,  the  hero  led 
To  his  high  seat :  the  chief  refused,  and  said : 

*<  'Tis  now  no  season  for  these  kind  delays ; 
The  great  Achilles  with  impatience  stays. 
To  great  Achilles  this  respect  I  owe  ; 
Who  asks,  what  hero,  wounded  by  the  foe. 
Was  borne  from  combat  by  thy  foaming  steeds  I 
With  grief  I  see  the  great  Machaon  bleeds. 
This  to  report,  my  hasty  course  I  bend  ; 
Thou  know'st  the  fiery  temper  of  my  friend." 
"  Can  then  the  sons  of  Greece  (the  sage  rejoin'd) 
Excite  compassion  in  Achilles'  mind  { 
Seeks  he  the  sorrows  of  our  host  to  know ! 
This  is  not  half  the  story  of  our  woe. 
Tell  him,  not  great  Machaon  bleeds  alone. 
Our  bravest  heroes  in  the  navy  groan, 
Ulysses,  Agamemnon,  Diomec^ 
And  stem  Eurypylus,  already  bleed. 
But,  ah  !  what  flattering  hopes  I  entertain  !  | 

Achilles  heeds  not,  but  derides  our  pain  :  1 

Even  till  the  flames  consume  our  fleet  he  stayB» 
And  waits  the  rising  of  the  fatal  blaze. 
Chief  after  chief  the  raging  foe  destroys ; 
Calm  he  looks  on,  and  every  death  enjoj-s. 
Now  the  slow  course  of  all-impairing  time 
Unstrings  my  nerves,  and  ends  my  manly  prime ; 
Oh  !  had  I  still  that  strength  my  youth  ponese'd. 
When  this  bold  arm  the  Epeian  powers  oppre«'tl« 
The  bulls  of  Elis  in  glad  triumph  led, 
And  stretched  the  great  Itymonceus  dead  I 
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a  my  fury  (led  the  trembling  svaiiii^ 
was  all  tho  plunder  of  the  plains : 
te  flocks,  full  fifty  herds  of  swine, 
goats,  as  many  losing  kine  ; 
ie  the  number  of  uorival'd  steeds, 
ng  females,  and  of  generous  breeds, 
my  first  essay  of  arras,  I  won  ; 
IS  gloried  in  his  conquering  son. 
»  forced  her  long  arrears  restored, 
es  were  parted  to  each  Pylian  lord, 
of  Pyle  was  sunk  to  last  despair, 
e  proud  Elians  first  commenced  the  war : 
us*  sons  Alctdes'  rage  had  slain  ; 
(  bold  brothers,  1  alone  remain  ! 
1,  we  armM ;  and  now  this  conquest  gainM, 
hree  hundred  chosen  sheep  obtain'd. 
ge  reprisal  he  might  justly  claim, 
i  defrauded,  and  insulted  fame, 
is'  monarch,  at  the  public  course, 
his  chariot,  and  victorious  horse.) 
the  people  shared  ;  myself  surveyed 
partition,  and  due  victims  paid, 
ys  were  past,  when  Elis  rose  to  war, 
ny  a  courser,  and  with  many  a  car  ; 
of  Actor  at  their  army's  head 
IS  they  were)  the  vengeful  squadrons  led. 
a  rock  fair  Thryo^ssa  stands, 
yat  frontier  on  the  Pylian  lands  ; 
he  streams  of  famed  Alphseus  flow. : 
am  they  pass'd,  and  pitch'd  their  tents 
w. 

ascending  in  the  shades  of  night, 
he  Pylians  and  commands  the  fight, 
ms  for  fame,  and  swells  with   martial 

e, 

le  foremost ;  but  my  sire  denied  ; 
r  my  youth,  exposed  to  stem  alarms  ; 
p'd  my  chariot,  and  detain'd  my  arms, 
lenied  in  vain  :  on  foot  I  fled 
ur  chariots ;  for  the  goddess  led. 
i;  fair  Arene's  delightful  plain 
yas  rolls  his  waters  to  the  main  : 
)rse  and  foot,  the  Pylian  troops  unite, 
athed  in  arms,  expect  the  dawning  light. 
ire  the  sun  advanced  his  noon-day  flame, 
Alphaeus'  sacred  source  we  came. 
St  to  Jove  our  solemn  rites  were  paid  ; 
ned  heifer  pleased  the  blue-eyed  maid  ; 
.Iphseus ;  and  a  bull  was  slain 
ue  monarch  of  the  watery  main, 
we  slept,  beside  the  winding  flood, 
und  the  town  the  fierce  Epeians  stood, 
he  sun,  with  all- revealing  ray, 
n  the  front  of  Heaven,  and  gave  the  day, 
tenes  of  arms,  and  works  of  war,  appear ; 
>ns  meet ;  there  Pylos,  Elis  here, 
who  fell,  beneath  my  javelin  bled  ; 
^ias'  son,  and  spouse  of  Agamede : 
all  simples'  healing  virtues  knew, 
7  herb  that  drinks  the  moniing  dew) 
bis  car,  the  van  of  battle  led  ; 
ans  saw,  they  trembled,  and  they  fled, 
lispersed,  their  bravest  warrior  kill'd, 
i  a  whirlwind  now  I  swept  the  field  : 
captive  chariots  graced  my  train  ; 
fs  from  each  fell  breathless  to  the  pUin. 
tor's  sons  had  died,  but  Neptune  shrouds 
hful  heroes  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 
py  shields,  and  o'er  the  prostrate  throng, 
{ ipoilfly  and  slaughtering  all  along. 


Through  wide  Buprasian  fields  we  forced  the  foei^ 
Where  o'er  the  vales  the  Olenian  rocks  arose  ; 
Till  Pallas  stopp'd  us  where  Alisium  flows. 
Even  there  the  hindmost  of  the  rear  I  slay, 
And  the  same  arm  that  led  concludes  the  day ; 
Then  back  to  Pyle  triumphant  take  my  way. 
There  to  high  Jove  were  pubUc  thanks  assign'd, 
As  first  of  gods  ;  to  Nestor,  of  mankind. 
Such  then  I  was,  impell'd  by  youthful  blood ; 
So  proved  my  valour  for  my  country's  good. 

^*  Achilles  with  unactive  fui^  glows. 
And  gives  to  passion  what  to  Ureece  he  owes. 
How  shall  he  grieve,  when  to  the  eternal  shade 
Her  hosts  shall  sink,  nor  his  the  power  to  aid  ! 
O  friend  !  my  memory  recalls  the  day, 
When,  gathering  aids  along  the  Grecian  sea, 
I,  and  Ulysses,  touch'd  at  Phthia's  port. 
And  entered  Peleus'  hospitable  court. 
A  bull  to  Jove  he  slew  in  sacrifice, 
And  pour'd  libations  on  the  flaming  thighs. 
Thyself,  Achilles,  and  thy  reverend  sire 
MenoBtius,  tum'd  the  fragments  on  the  fire. 
Achilles  sees  us,  to  the  feast  invites  ; 
Social  we  sit,  and  share  the  genial  rites. 
We  then  explain'd  the  cause  on  which  we  came, 
Urged  you  to  arms,  and  found  you  fierce  for  fame. 
Your  ancient  fathers  generous  precepts  gave ; 
Peleus  sud  only  this — *  My  son !  be  brave.' 
MencBtius  tlms  :  *  Though  great  Achilles  shine 
In  strength  superior,  and  of  race  divine. 
Yet  cooler  thoughts  thy  elder  years  attend  ; 
Let  thy  just  counsels  aid,  and  rule  thy  friend.' 
Thus  spoke  your  father  at  Thessalia's  court : 
Words  now  forgot,  though  now  of  vast  import. 
Ah  !  try  the  utmost  that  a  friend  can  say : 
Such  gentle  force  the  fiercest  minds  obey  ; 
Some  favouring  god  Achilles'  heart  may  move  ; 
Though  deaf  to  glory,  he  may  yield  to  love. 
If  some  dire  oracle  his  breast  alarm, 
If  aught  from  Heaven  withhold  his  saving  arm, 
Some  beam  of  comfort  yet  on  Greece  may  shine, 
\i  thou  but  lead  the  Myrmidonian  line  ; 
Clad  in  Achilles'  arms,  if  thou  appear. 
Proud  Troy  may  tremble,  and  desist  from  war ; 
Press'd  by  fresh  forces,  her  o'er-labour'd  train 
Shall  seek  their  walls,  and  Greece  respire  again.** 

This  touch'd  his  generous  heart,  and  from  the 
Along  the  shore  with  hasty  strides  he  went ;  [tent 
Soon  as  he  came,  where,  on  the  crowded  strand, 
The  public  mart  and  courts  of  justice  stand, 
Where  the  tail  fleet  of  great  Ulysses  lies. 
And  altars  to  the  guardian  gods  arise  ; 
There,  sad,  he  met  the  brave  Evaemon's  son. 
Large  painful  drops  from  all  his  members  run  ; 
An  arrow's  head  yet  rooted  in  his  wound, 
The  sable  blood  in  circles  mark'd  the  ground. 
As  faintly  reeling  he  confessed  the  smart, 
Weak  was  his  pace,  but  dauntless  was  his  heart. 
Divine  compassion  touch'd  Patroclus'  breast. 
Who,  sighing,  thus  his  bleeding  friend  address'd : 

**  Ah,  hapless  leaders  of  the  Grecian  host  1 
Thus  must  ye  perish  on  a  barbarous  coast  1 
Is  this  your  fate,  to  glut  the  dogs  with  gore. 
Far  from  your  friends,  and  from  your  native  shore  t 
Say,  great  Eurypylus  !  shall  Greece  yet  stand  t 
Resists  she  yet  the  raging  Hector's  hand ! 
Or  are  her  heroes  doom'd  to  die  with  shame. 
And  this  the  period  of  our  wars  and  fame  t" 

Eurypylus  replies  :  *<  No  more,  my  friend ; 
I  Greece  is  no  more  I  this  day  her  glories  end. 
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Eren  to  the  ships  victorious  Troy  pursues. 
Her  force  increasing  as  her  toil  renews. 
Those  chiefs,  that  used  her  utmost  rage  to  meet. 
Lie  pierced  with  wounds,  and  blvedin*;  in  the  fleet. 
But  thou,  Patroclus  !  act  a  friendly  part, 
Lead  to  my  ships,  and  draw  this  deadly  dart ; 
With  lukewarm  water  wash  the  gore  away  ; 
With  healing  balms  the  raging  smart  allay, 
Such  as  sage  Chiron,  sire  of  ])harraacy, 
Once  taught  Achilles,  and  Achilles  thee. 
Of  two  famed  surgeons,  Podalirius  stands 
This  hour  surrounded  by  the  Trojan  bauds  ; 
And  great  Machaon,  wounded  in  his  tent. 
Now  wants  that  succour  which  so  oft  he  lent." 

To  him  the  chief :  ^<  What  then  remains  to  do  t 
The  event  of  things  the  gods  alone  can  view. 
Charged  by  Achilles*  great  command  I  fly, 
And  bear  with  haste  the  Pylian  king's  reply: 
But  thy  distress  this  instant  claims  relief.** 
lie  said,  and  in  his  arms  upheld  the  chief. 
The  slaves  their  mastcr*s  slow  approach  8urvey*dy 
And  hides  of  oxen  on  the  floor  displayed  : 
There  stretch*d  at  length  the  woundeid  hero  lay ; 
Patroclus-  cut  the  forky  steel  away : 
Then  in  his  hands  a  bitter  root  he  bruised  ; 
The  wound  he  washM,  the  styptic  juice  infused. 
The  closing  flesh  that  instant  ceased  to  glow. 
The  wound  to  torture,  and  the  blood  to  flow. 
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ARGUMENT. 

THB  BATTLB  AT  THB  ORBCIAH  WALL. 

The  Or(>oks  having  retired  into  their  intrenchments. 
Hector  attempts  to  force  them  ;  but  it  proving  Impoesible 
to  paw  the  ditch,  Pulydamas  adriiies  to  quit  their  chariots, 
and  manage  the  attack  on  foot.  The  Trojans  follow  hla 
counBcl ;  and  having  divided  their  army  into  five  bodies  of 
foot,  begin  the  aiHault  But  upon  the  signal  of  an  eagle 
with  a  Herpcnt  in  hb  talons,  which  appeared  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  Trojuns,  Polydamas  endeavours  to  withdraw 
them  again.  This  Hector  opposes,  and  continues  the  at- 
tack :  in  wliich,  after  many  actions,  Sarpedon  makes  the 
first  breach  in  the  wall :  Hector  also,  casting  a  stone  of 
vast  size,  f(»rces  open  one  of  the  gates,  and  enters  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  who  rictoriou&ly  pursue  the  Qreclana 
even  to  their  ships. 

While  thus  the  hero's  pious  cares  attend 
The  cure  and  safety  of  his  wounded  friend, 
Troians  and  Greeks  with  clashing  shields  engage. 
And  mutual  deaths  are  dealt  with  mutual  rage. 
Nor  long  the  trench  or  lofty  walls  oppose  ; 
With  gods  averse  the  ill-fated  works  arose  ; 
Their  powers  neglected,  and  no  victim  slain. 
The  walls  were  raised,  the  trenches  sunk  in  vain. 

Without  the  gods,  how  short  a  period  stands 
The  proudest  monument  of  mortal  hands  ! 
This  stood  while  Hector  and  Achilles  raged. 
While  sacred  Troy  the  warring  hosts  engaged  ; 
But  when  her  sons  were  slain,  her  city  bum*d. 
And  what  survived  of  Greece  to  Greece  retum'd ; 
Then  Neptune  and  Apollo  shook  the  shore. 
Then  Ida's  summits  pour*d  their  watery  store  ; 
Rhesus  and  Rhodius  then  unite  their  rills, 
Caresus  roaring  down  the  stony  hills, 
./Eseims,  Granicus,  with  mingled  force. 
And  Xanthus  foaming  from  his  fruitful  source  ; 
And  gulfy  Simois,  roUing  to  the  main 
Helmets,  and  shields,  and  godlike  heroes  slain  : 


These^  tnm'd  by  Phosbua  from  their  wonted  wayn, 
Deluged  the  rampire  nine  continual  days  ; 
The  weight  of  waters  saps  the  yielding  waU, 
And  to  Uie  sea  the  floati>)g  bulwarks  faXL 
Incessant  cataracts  the  Thunderer  pours. 
And  half  the  skies  descend  in  sluicy  showers. 
The  god  of  ocean,  marching  stem  before. 
With   his  huge  trident   wounds   the    tronblin^ 

shore. 
Vast  stones  and  piles  from  their  foundation  heaves, 
And  whelms  the  smoky  ruin  in  the  waves. 
Now  smooth*d  with  sand,  and  levelM  by  the  flood. 
No  fragment  tells  where  once  the  wonder  stood ; 
In  their  old  bounds  the  rivers  roll  again. 
Shine  'tw^ixt  the  hills,  or  wander  o'er  the  plain. 

But  this  the  gods  in  later  times  perform  ; 
As  yet  the  bulwark  stood,  and  braved  the  stonn ; 
The  strokes  yet  echoed  of  contending  powers  ; 
War  tlmnder'd  at  the  gates,  and  blood  distain'd  the 

towers. 
Smote  by  the  arm  of  Jove  with  dire  dismay, 
Close  bv  their  hollow  ships  the  Grecians  lay : 
Hector  s  approach  in  every  wind  they  hear. 
And  Hector's  fury  every  moment  fear. 
He,  like  a  whirlwind,  toss'd  the  scattering  throng, 
Mingled  the  troops,  and  drove  the  field  uong. 
So  'midst  the  dogs  and  hunters'  daring  bands, 
Fierce  of  his  might,  a  boar  or  lion  stands ; 
Arra'd  foes  around  a  dreadful  circle  form. 
And  hissing  javelins  rain  an  iron  storm  : 
His  lowers,  untamed,  their  bold  assault  defy. 
And  where  he  turns,  the  rout  disperse,  or  £e : 
He  foams,  he  glares,  he  bounds  against  them  all, 
And  if  he  falls,  his  courage  makes  him  falL 
With  equal  rage  encompass'd  Hector  glows  ; 
Exhorts  his  armies,  and  the  trenches  shows. 
The  panting  steeds  impatient  fury  breathe. 
But  snort  and  tremble  at  the  gulf  beneath  ; 
Just  on  the  brink  they  neigh,  and  paw  the  ground, 
And  the  turf  trembles,  and  the  skies  resound. 
Eager  they  view'd  the  prospect  dark  and  deep. 
Vast  was  the  leap,  and  headlong  hung  the  ate^ ; 
The  bottom  bare  (a  formidable  show  !) 
And  bristled  thick  with  sharpened  stakes  below. 
The  foot  alone  this  strong  defence  could  force. 
And  try  the  pass  impervious  to  the  horse. 
This  saw  Polydamas  ;  who,  wisely  brave, 
Restrain'd  great  Hector,  and  this  counsel  gave : 

<'  0  thou,  bold  leader  of  the  Trojan  bands  1 
And  you,  confederate  chiefs  from  foreign  lands ! 
What  entrance  here  can  cumbrous  chariots  find. 
The  stakes  beneath,  the  Grecian  walls  behind  t 
No  pass  through  those,  without  a  thousand  woondi^ 
No  space  for  combat  in  yon  narrow  boimds. 
Proud  of  the  favours  mighty  Jove  has  shows. 
On  certain  dangers  we  too  rashly  run  : 
If  'tis  his  will  our  haughty  foes  to  tame. 
Oh  may  this  instant  end  the  Grecian  name  I 
Here,  far  from  Argos,  let  their  heroes  fall. 
And  one  great  day  destroy  and  bury  all  I 
But  should  they  turn,  and  here  oppress  our  train, 
What  hopes,  what  methods  of  retreat  remain ! 
Wedged  in  the  trench,  by  our  own  troops  confliscd, 
In  one  promiscuous  carnage  crush'd  and  bmiMd, 
All  Troy  must  perish,  if  their  aims  prevail. 
Nor  shall  a  Trojan  live  to  tell  the  tide. 
Hear  then,  ye  warriors !  and  obey  with  Q»eed ; 
Back  from  the  trenches  let  your  steeds  be  led ; 
Then  all  alighting,  wedged  in  firm  array. 
Proceed  on  foot,  and  Hector  l«id  the  wmj. 
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oe  shall  stoop  before  our  conquering  power, 
J  (if  Jove  consent)  her  fatal  hour.* 
counsel  pleased :  the  godlike  Hector  sprung 
om  his  seat ;  his  clanging  armour  rung, 
efs  example  follow'd  by  his  train, 
lits  his  car,  and  issues  on  the  plaui. 
trs  strict  the  charioteers  enjoiu'd, 
the  coursers  to  their  ranks  behind 
ces  part  in  five  distinguished  bands. 

obey  their  several  chiefs'  commands. 

t  and  bravest  in  the  first  conspire, 

r  the  fight,  and  threat  the  fleet  with  fire  : 

lector  glorious  in  the  van  of  these, 

aas,  and  brave  Cebriones. 

the  next  the  graceful  Paris  shines. 

Id  Alcathous,  and  Agenor  joins. 

B  of  Priam  with  the  third  appear, 

}us,  and  Helenus  the  seer  ; 

I  with  these  the  mighty  Asius  stood, 

ew  from  Hyrtacus  his  noble  blood, 

om  Arisba's  yellow  coursers  bore, 

irsers  fed  on  Selle's  winding  shore. 

."'s  sons  the  fourth  battalion  guide, 

iat  ^neas,  bom  on  fountful  Ide. 

§arpedon  the  last  band  obey'd, 

Glaucus  and  Asteropseus  aid. 

m,  the  bravest,  at  their  army's  head, 

more  brave  than  all  the  hosts  he  led. 

with  compacted  shields  in  close  array, 

ving  legions  speed  their  headlong  way : 

'  in  their  hopes  they  fire  the  fleet, 

>  the  Grecians  gasping  at  their  feet. 

B  every  Troian  thus,  and  every  aid, 

ice  of  wise  Polydamas  obey'd, 

lone,  confiding  in  his  car, 

nted  coursers  urged  to  meet  the  war. 

•y  hero  !  and  advised  in  vain  ; 

nrheels  returning   ne'er   shall   mark    the 

in; 

e  those  coursers  with  triumphant  joy 

their  master  to  the  gates  of  Troy  ! 
eath  attends  behind  the  Grecian  wall, 
iat  Idomeneus  shall  boast  thy  fall ! 
»  the  left  he  drives,  where  from  the  plaiu 
ng  Grecians  strove  their  ships  to  gain  ; 
rough  the  wall  their  horse  and  chariots  (Kist, 
es  half-open'd  to  receive  the  last. 
,  exulting  in  his  force,  he  flies  : 
swing  host  with  clamours  rend  the  skies  ; 
ge  the  Grecians  headlong  in  the  main, 
eir  proud  hopes  ;  but  all  their  hopes  were 
a! 

lard  the  gates,  two  mighty  chiefs  attend, 
>m  the  Lapitlis*  warlike  race  descend  ; 
lypoBtes,  great  Pirithous'  heir, 
it  Leonteus,  like  the  god  of  war. 
tall  oaks,  before  the  wall  they  rise  ; 
K>ts  in  earth,  their  heads  amidst  the  skies : 
tpreading  arms  with  leafy  honours  crown'd, 
the  tempest,  and  protect  the  ground  ; 

the  hills  appears  their  stately  form, 
ir  deep  roots  for  ever  brave  the  storm, 
iful  these,  and  so  the  shock  thev  stand 
ig  Asius,  and  his  furious  band. 

Acamas,  in  front  appear, 
lomaus  and  Thoon  close  the  rear : 
their  clamours  shake  the  ambient  fields, 
around  them  beat  their  hollow  shields  ; 
rlesB  brothers  on  the  Grecians  call, 
d  their  navies,  and  defend  the  wall. 


£ven  when  they  saw  Troy's  sable  troops  impend. 
And  Greece  tumultuous  from  her  towers  descend, 
Forth  from  the  portals  rush'd  the  intrepid  pair. 
Opposed  their  breasts,  and  stood  themselves  the 

war. 
So  two  wild  boars  spring  furious  from  their  den. 
Roused  with  the  cries  of  dogs  and  voice  of  men  ; 
On  every  side  the  crackling  trees  they  tear. 
And  root  the  shrubs,  and  lay  the  forest  bare  ; 
They  gnash  their  tusks,  with  fire  their  eye-balls 

roll. 
Till  some  wide  wound  lets  out  their  mighty  soul. 
Around  their  heads  the  whistling  javelins  sung. 
With  sounding  strokes  their  brazen  targets  rung  ; 
Fierce  was  the  fight,  while  yet  the  Grecian  powers 
Maintain'd  the  walls,  and  manuM  the  lofty  towers  : 
To  save  the  fleet,  their  last  efforts  they  try. 
And  stones  and  darts  in  mingled  tempests  fly. 

As  when  sharp  Boreas  blows  abroad,  and  brings 
The  dreary  winter  on  his  frozen  wings  ; 
Beneath  the  low-hung  clouds  the  sheets  of  snow 
Descend,  and  whiten  all  the  fields  below  : 
So  fast  the  darts  on  either  army  pour. 
So  down  the  rampires  rolls  the  rocky  shower  ; 
Heavy,  and  thick,  resound  the  batter'd  shields. 
And  the  deaf  echo  rattles  round  the  fields. 

With  shame  repulsed,  with  grief  and  fury  driven. 
The  frantic  Asius  thus  accuses  Heaven  : 
^  In  powers  immortal  who  shall  now  believe  ! 
Can  those  too  flatter,  and  can  Jove  deceive  ? 
Whatman  could  doubt  but  Troy's  victorious  power 
Should  humble  Greece,  and  this  her  fatal  hour  ? 
But  like  when  wasps  from  hollow  crannies  drive. 
To  guard  the  entrance  of  their  common  hive. 
Darkening  the  rock,  while  with  unwearied  wings 
They  strike  the  assailants,  and  infix  their  stings  ; 
A  race  determined,  that  to  death  contend  : 
So  fierce  these  Greeks  their  last  retreats  defend. 
Gods  !  shall  two  warriors  only  guard  their  gates. 
Repel  an  army,  and  defraud  the  fates  V* 

These  empty  accents  mingled  with  the  wind. 
Nor  moved  great  Jove's  unalterable  mind  ; 
To  godlike  Hector  and  his  matchless  might 
Was  owed  the  glory  of  the  destined  fight. 
Like  deeds  of  arms  through  all  the  forts  were  tried. 
And  all  the  gates  sustain'd  an  equal  tide ;  [heard. 
Through  the  long  walls  tlie  stony  showers  were 
The  blaze  of  flames,  the  flash  of  arms  appear'd. 
The  spirit  of  a  god  my  breast  inspire. 
To  raise  each  act  to  life,  and  sing  with  fire  ! 
While  Greece  unconquer'd  kept  aUve  the  war. 
Secure  of  death,  confiding  in  despair ; 
And  all  her  guardian  gods,  in  deep  dismay, 
With  unassisting  arms  deplored  the  day. 

Even  yet  the  dauntless  Lapithce  maintain 
The  dreadful  pass,  and  round  them  heap  the  slaiik 
First  Damasus,  by  Polypoetes'  steel. 
Pierced  through  his  helmet's  brazen  visor,  fell ; 
The  weapon  drank  the  mingled  brains  and  gore  1 
The  warrior  sinks,  tremendous  now  no  more  1 
Next  Ormenus  and  Pylon  yield  their  breath  : 
Nor  less  Leonteus  strews  the  field  with  death  ; 
First  through  the  belt  Hippomachus  he  gored, 
Then  sudden  waved  his  unresisted  sword 
Antiphates,  as  through  the  ranks  he  broke. 
The  falchion  struck,  and  fate  pursued  the  stroke  , 
lamenus,  Orestes,  Menon,  bled  ; 
And  round  him  rose  a  monument  of  dead. 
Meantime,  the  bravest  of  the  Trojan  crew 
Bold  Hector  and  Polydamas  pursue  : 
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Fierce  with  impatience  on  the  works  to  fall, 

And  wrap  in  rolling  flames  the  fleet  and  wall. 

These  on  the  farther  hank  now  stood  and  gazed. 

By  Heaven  alarm'd,  by  prodigies  amazed  : 

A  signal  omen  stopped  the  passing  host, 

Their  martial  fury  in  their  wonder  lost. 

Jove's  bird  on  sounding  pinions  beat  the  skies ; 

A  bleeding  serpent  of  enormous  size, 

His  talons  trussed  ;  alive,  and  curling  round, 

He  stung  the  bird,  whose  throat  received  the  wound : 

Mad  with  the  smart,  he  drops  the  fatal  prey. 

In  airy  circles  wings  his  painful  way, 

Floats  on  the  winds,  and  rends  the  heaven  with  cries : 

Amidst  the  host  the  fallen  serpent  lies. 

They,  pale  with  terror,  mark  its  spires  unroll'd, 

And  Jove's  portent  with  beating  hearts  behold. 

Then  first  Polydamas  the  silence  broke, 

Long  weigh'd  the  signal,  and  to  Hector  spoke  : 

**  How  oft,  my  brother,  thy  reproach  I  bear. 
For  words  well  meant,  and  sentiments  sincere ! 
True  to  those  counsels  which  I  judge  the  best, 
I  tell  the  faithful  dictates  of  my  breast. 
To  speak  his  thoughts  is  every  freeman's  right. 
In  peace,  in  war,  in  council,  and  in  flght ; 
And  all  I  move,  deferring  to  thy  sway. 
But  tends  to  raise  that  power  which  I  obey. 
Then  hear  my  words,  nor  may  my  words  be  vain  I 
Seek  not  this  day  the  Gi'ecian  ships  to  gain  ; 
For  sure,  to  warn  us,  Jove  his  omen  sent, 
And  thus  my  mind  explains  its  clear  event : 
The  victor  eagle,  whose  sinister  flight 
Retards  our  host,  and  fills  our  hearts  with  fright, 
Dismiss'd  his  conquest  in  the  middle  skies, 
Allow'd  to  seize,  but  not  possess  the  prize  ; 
Thus,  though  we  gird  with  fires  the  Grecian  fleet, 
Though  these  proud  bulwarks  tumble  at  our  feet. 
Toils  unforeseen,  and  fiercer,  are  decreed  ; 
More  woes  shall  follow,  and  more  heroes  bleed. 
So  bodes  my  soul,  and  bids  me  thus  advise  ; 
For  thus  a  skilful  seer  would  read  the  skies." 

To  him  then  Hector  with  disdain  retum'd 
(Fierce  as  he  spoke,  his  eyes  with  fury  bum'd) 
^^  Are  these  the  faithful  counsels  of  thy  tongue  1 
Thy  will  is  partial,  not  thy  reason  wrong  : 
Or  if  the  purpose  of  thy  heart  thou  vent. 
Sure  Heaven  resumes  the  little  sense  it  lent. 
What  coward  counsels  would  thy  madness  move 
Against  the  word,  the  will  reveal'd  of  Jove  ! 
The  leading  sign,  the  irrevocable  nod, 
And  happy  thunders  of  the  favouring  god, 
These  shall  I  slight,  and  guide  my  wavering  mind 
By  wandering  birds  that  flit  with  every  wind? 
Ye  vagrants  of  the  sky !  your  wings  extend. 
Or  where  the  suns  arise,  or  where  descend  ; 
To  right,  to  left,  unheeded  take  your  way. 
While  I  the  dictates  of  high  Heaven  obey. 
Without  a  sign  his  sword  the  brave  man  draws. 
And  asks  no  omen  but  his  country's  cause. 
But  why  shouldst  thou  suspect  the  war's  success ! 
None  fears  it  more,  as  none  promotes  it  less : 
Though  all  our  chiefs  amidst  yon  ships  expire. 
Trust  thy  own  cowardice  to  escape  their  fire. 
Troy  and  her  sons  may  find  a  general  grave. 
But  thou  canst  live,  for  thou  canst  be  a  slave. 
Yet  should  the  fears  that  wary  mind  suggests 
Spread  their  cold  poison  through   our  soldiers' 
My  javelin  can  revenge  so  base  a  part,     [breasts, 
And  free  the  soul  that  quivers  in  thy  heart" 

Furious  he  spoke,  and,  rushing  to  the  wall, 
Calls  on  his  host ;  his  host  obey  the  call ; 


With  ardour  follow  where  their  leader  flies : 
Redoubling  clamours  thunder  in  the  skies. 
Jove  breathes  a  whirlwind  from  the  hills  of  Ide, 
And  drifts  of  dust  the  clouded  navy  hide  : 
He  fills  the  Greeks  with  terror  and  dismay. 
And  gives  great  Hector  the  predestined  day. 
Strong  in  themselves,  but  stronger  in  his  aid. 
Close  to  the  works  their  rigid  siege  they  laid. 
In  vain  the  mounds  and  massy  beams  defend. 
While  these  they  undermine,  and  those  they  rend; 
Upheave  the  piles  that  prop  the  solid  wall 
And  heaps  on  heaps  the  smoky  ruins  fall. 
Greece  on  her  ramparts  stands  the  fierce  alaifas ; 
The  crowded  bulwarks  blaze  with  waving  arms. 
Shield  touching  shield,  a  long  refulgent  row ; 
Whence  hissing  darts,  incessant,  rain  below. 
The  bold  Ajaces  fly  from  tower  to  tower. 
And  rouse,  with  flame  divine,  the  Grecian  power. 
The  generous  impulse  every  Greek  obeys  ; 
Threats  urge  the  fearful ;  and  the  valiant,  praiss. 

*^  Fellows  in  arms  !  whose  deeds  are  known  to 
fame. 
And  you,  whose  ardour  hopes  an  equal  name  I 
Since  not  alike  endued  with  force  or  art ; 
Behold  a  day  when  each  may  act  his  part ! 
A  day  to  fire  the  brave,  and  warm  the  cold. 
To  gain  new  glories,  or  augment  the  old. 
Urge  those  who  stand,  and  those  who  faint,  excitej 
Drown  Hector's  vaunts  in  loud  exliorts  of  fight ; 
Conquest,  not  safety,  fill  the  thoughts  of  all ; 
Seek  not  your  fleet,  but  sally  from  the  wall  ; 
So  Jove  once  more  may  drive  their  routed  train. 
And  Troy  lie  trembling  in  her  walls  again." 

Their  ardour  kindles  all  the  Grecian  powers ; 
And  now  the  stones  descend  in  heavier  showers. 
As  when  high  Jove  his  sharp  artillery  forms, 
And  opes  his  cloudy  magazine  of  storms  ; 
In  winter's  bleak  uncomfortable  reign, 
A  snowy  inundation  hides  the  phun  ; 
He  stills  the  winds,  and  bids  the  skies  to  sleep ; 
Then  pours  the  silent  tempest  thick  and  deep : 
And  fhrst  the  mountain-tops  are  cover'd  o'er. 
Then  the  green  fields,  and  then  the  sandy  shore ; 
Bent  with  the  weight,  the  nodding  woods  are  seen, 
And  one  bright  waste  hides  all  the  works  of  men : 
The  circling  seas,  alone  absorbing  all. 
Drink  the  dissolving  fleeces  as  they  fall : 
So  from  each  side  increased  the  stony  rain. 
And  the  white  ruin  rises  o'er  the  plain. 

Thus  godlike  Hector  and  his  troops  contend 
To  force  the  ramparts,  and  the  gates  to  rend : 
Nor  Troy  could  conquer,  nor  the  Greeks  would 

yield. 
Till  great  Sarpedon  tower'd  amid  the  field ; 
For  mighty  Jove  inspired  with  martial  flame 
His  matchless  son,  and  urged  him  on  to  fame. 
In  arms  he  shines,  conspicuous  from  afar. 
And  bears  aloft  his  ample  shield  in  air  ; 
Within  whose  orb  the  thick  bull-hides  were  roU'd, 
Ponderous  with  brass,  and  bound  with  ductile  gold: 
And  while  two  pointed  javelins  arm  his  han(te» 
Majestic  moves  along,  and  leads  his  Lycian  bands. 

So  pressed  with  hunger,  from  the  mountain's 
Descends  a  lion  on  the  flocks  below;  [brov 

So  stalks  the  lordly  savage  o'er  the  plain, 
In  sullen  majesty,  and  stem  disdain  : 
In  vain  loud  mastiffs  bay  him  from  afar. 
And  shepherds  gall  him  with  an  iron  war ; 
Regardless,  furious,  he  pursues  his  way  , 
He  foams,  he  roars,  he  rends  the  panting  pirey. 
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)lYed  alike,  divine  Siirpedon  glows 
i;enerou8  rage  that  drives  him  on  the  foes. 
!W8  the  towers,  and  meditates  their  fall, 
e  destruction  dooms  the  aspiring  wall ; 
»sting  on  his  friend  an  ardent  look, 
with  the  thirst  of  glory,  thus  he  spoke  : 
hy  boast  we,  Glaucus  !  our  extended  reign, 
;  Aanthus'  streams  enrich  the  Lycian  plain, 
imerous  herds  that  range  the  fruitful  field, 
ills  where  vines  their  purple  harv^  yield, 
aming  bowls  with  purer  nectar  crown'd, 
Bsts  enhanced  with  music's  sprightly  sound! 
>n  those  shores  are  we  with  joy  surveyed, 
ed  as  heroes,  and  as  gods  obey'd, 

great  acts  superior  merit  prove, 

ndicate  the  bounteous  powers  above  ! 

irs,  the  dignity  they  give  to  grace  ; 

■St  in  valour,  as  the  first  in  place  ; 

hen  with  wondering  eyes  our  martial  bands 

i  our  deeds  transcending  our  commands, 

;hey  may  cry,  deser\'e  the  sovereign  state, 

those  that  envy  dare  not  imitate ! 
Ul  our  care  elude  the  gloomy  grave, 

claims  no  less  the  fearful  than  the  brave, 
st  of  fame  I  should  not  vainly  dare 
ting  fields,  nor  urge  thy  soul  to  war. 
ice,  alas  !  ignoble  age  must  come, 
?,  and  death's  inexorable  doom, 
e,  which  others  pay,  let  us  bestow, 
ve  to  fame  what  we  to  nature  owe  ; 
though  we  fall,  and  honoured  if  we  live, 
us  glory  gain,  or  glory  give  !" 
laid  ;  his  words  the  listening  chief  inspire 
iqual  warmth,  and  rouse  the  warrior's  fire  ; 
X)p8  pursue  their  leaders  with  delight, 

0  the  foe,  and  claim  the  promised  fight, 
theus  from  on  high  the  storm  beheld 
ening  the  fort,  and  blackening  in  the  field  : 

1  the  walls  he  gazed,  to  view  from  far 

lid  appear'd  to  avert  the  approaching  war, 

w  where  Teucer  with  the  A j  aces  stood, 

it  insatiate,  prodigal  of  blood. 

1  he  calls  ;  the  din  of  helms  and  shields 

to  the  skies,  and  echoes  through  the  fields, 

azen  hinges  fly,  the  walls  resound, 

n  trembles,  roar  the  mountains,  thunders  all 

e  ground. 

1  thus  to  Thoos:  <<  Hence  with  speed  (he 

id) 

•ge  the  bold  Ajaces  to  our  aid  ; 
ttrength,  united,  best  may  help  to  bear 
oody  labours  of  the  doubtful  war  : 
the  Lycian  princes  bend  their  course, 
st  and  bravest  of  the  hostile  force. 
too  fiercely  there  the  foes  contend, 
lamon,  at  least,  our  towers  defend, 
eucer  haste  with  his  unerring  bow 
pe  the  danger,  and  repel  the  foe." 
t,  at  the  word,  the  herald  speeds  along 
!ty  ramparts,  through  the  martial  throng, 
ids  the  heroes  bathed  in  sweat  and  gore, 
id  in  combat  on  the  dusty  shore, 
iliant  leaders  of  our  warlike  bands  ! 
id  (said  Thods)  Peteus'  son  demands  ; 
itrength,  united,  best  may  help  to  bear 
jody  labours  of  the  doubtful  war  : 
r  the  Lycian  princes  bend  their  course, 
st  and  bravest  of  the  hostile  force, 
too  fiercely,  here,  the  foes  contend, 
•t,  let  Telamon  those  towers  defend. 


And  Teucer  haste  with  his  unerring  bow 
To  share  the  danger,  and  repel  the  foe." 

Straight  to  the  fort  great  Ajax  turn'd  his  cart', 
And  thus  bespoke  his  brothers  of  the  war : 
^*  Now,  valiant  Lycomede  !  exert  your  might, 
And,  brave  Oileus,  prove  your  force  in  fight ; 
To  you  I  trust  tlie  fortune  of  the  field. 
Till  by  this  arm  the  foe  shall  be  repel  I'd  , 
That  done,  expect  me  to  complete  the  day — ** 
Then,  with  his  sevenfold  shield,  he  strode  away. 
With  equal  steps  bold  Teucer  press'd  the  shore. 
Whose  &tal  bow  the  strong  Pandion  bore. 

High  on  the  walls  appear'd  the  Lycian  powers, 
Like  some  black  tempest  gathering  round   the 

towers  : 
The  Greeks,  oppress'd,  their  utmost  force  unite. 
Prepared  to  labour  in  the  unequal  fight : 
The  war  renews,  mix'd  shouts  and  groans  arise  ; 
Tumultuous  clamour  mounts,  and  uickens  in  the 

skies. 
Fierce  Ajax  first  the  advancing  host  invades, 
And  sends  the  brave  Epicles  to  the  shades, 
Sarpedon's  friend  ;  across  the  warrior's  way. 
Rent  from  the  walls,  a  rocky  fragment  lay  ; 
In  modem  ages  not  the  strongest  swain 
Could  heave  the  unwieldy  burden  from  the  plain  : 
He  poised,  and  swung  it  round  ;  then  toss'd  on  high, 
It  flew  with  force,  and  labour'd  up  the  sky  ; 
Full  on  the  Lycian's  helmet  thundering  down. 
The  ponderous  ruin  crush'd  his  batter  d  crown. 
As  skilful  divers  from  some  airy  steep 
Headlong  descend,  and  shoot  into  the  deep. 
So  falls  Epicles  ;  then  in  groans  expires. 
And  murmuring  to  the  shades  the  soul  retires. 

While  to  the  ramparts  daring  Glaucus  drew, 
From  Teucer's  hand  a  winged  arrow  flew  ; 
The  bearded  shaft  the  destined  passage  found. 
And  on  his  naked  arm  inflicts  a  wound. 
The  chief,  who  fear'd  some  foe's  insulting  boast 
Might  stop  the  progress  of  his  warlike  host, 
Conceal'd  the  wound,  and,  leaping  from  his  height. 
Retired  reluctant  from  tlie  unfinish'd  fight. 
Divine  Sarpedon  with  regret  beheld 
Disabled  Glaucus  slowly  quit  the  field  ; 
His  beating  breast  with  generous  ardour  glows. 
He  springs  to  fight,  and  flies  upon  the  foes. 
Alcmiion  first  was  doom'd  his  force  to  feel ; 
Deep  in  his  breast  he  plunged  the  pointed  steel ; 
Then  from  the  yawning  wound  with  fury  tore 
The  spear,  pursued  by  gushing  streams  of  gore : 
Down  sinks  the  warrior  with  a  thundering  sound, 
His  brazen  armour  rings  against  the  ground. 

Swift  to  the  battlement  the  victor  flies, 
Tugs  with  full  force,  and  every  nerve  applies  : 
It  shakes  ;  the  ponderous  stones  disjointed  yield  : 
The  rolling  ruins  smoke  along  the  field. 
A  mighty  breach  appears  ;  the  walls  lie  bare  ; 
And,  like  a  deluge,  rushes  in  the  war. 
At  once  bold  Teucer  draws  the  twanging  bow. 
And  Ajax  sends  his  javelin  at  the  foe  ; 
Fix'd  in  his  belt  the  feather'd  weapon  stood. 
And  through  his  buckler  drove  the  trembling  woofl .: 
But  Jove  was  present  in  the  dire  debate. 
To  shield  his  oflspring,  and  avert  his  fate. 
The  prince  gave  back,  not  meditating  flight. 
But  urging  vengeance,  and  severer  fight ; 
Then  raised  with  hope,  and  fired  with  glory's  ehaiTOi^ 
His  fainting  squadrons  to  new  fury  wanns. 
^  0  where,  ye  Lycians  !  is  the  strength  you  boast  t 
Your  former  fame  and  ancient  virtue  lost  1 
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The  breach  lies  open,  but  your  chief  in  vain 
Attempts  alone  the  guarded  pass  to  gain  : 
Unite,  and  soon  tliat  hostile  fleet  shall  fall ; 
The  force  of  powerful  union  conquers  all." 

This  just  rebuke  inflamed  the  Lycian  crew  ; 
They  join,  they  thicken,  and  the  awtault  renew : 
Unmoved  the  embodied  Greeks  their  fury  dare. 
And  fix*d  support  the  weight  of  all  the  war  ; 
Nor  could  the  Greeks  repel  the  Lycian  powers, 
Nor  the  bold  Lycians  force  the  Grecian  towers. 
As  on  the  confines  of  adjoining  grounds. 
Two  stubborn  swains  with   blows  dispute  their 

bounds ; 
They  tug,  they  sweat ;  but  neither  gain,  nor  yield, 
One  foot,  one  inch,  of  the  contended  field  : 
Thus  obstinate  to  death,  they  fight,  they  fall ; 
Nor  these  can  keep,  nor  those  can  win  the  wall. 
Their  manly  breasts  are  pierced  with  manyawound, 
liOud  strokes  are  heard,  and  nUtling  arms  resound; 
The  copious  slaughter  covers  all  the  shore. 
And  the  high  ramparts  drip  with  human  gore. 
As  when  two  scales  are  charged  with  doubtful 

loads. 
From  side  to  side  the  trembling  balance  nods, 
(While  some  laborious  matron,  just  and  poor, 
With  nice  exactness  weighs  her  woolly  store) 
Till  poised  aloft,  the  resting  beam  suspends 
Each  equal  weight ;  nor  this,  nor  that,  descends : 
So  stood  the  war,  till  Hector's  matchless  might, 
With  fates  prevailing,  tum'd  the  scale  of  fight. 
Ftbrce  as  a  whirlwind  up  the  walls  he  flies, 
And  fires  his  host  with  loud  repeated  cries. 
^  Advance,  ye  Trojans  I  lend  your  valiant  hands, 
Haste  to  the  fleet,  and  toss  the  blazing  brands  I " 
They  hear,  they  run  ;  and,  gathering  at  his  call, 
Raise  scaling  engines,  and  ascend  the  wall : 
Around  the  works  a  wood  of  glittering  spears 
Shoots  up,  and  all  the  rising  host  appears. 
A  ponderous  stone  bold  Hector  heaved  to  throw, 
Pomted  above,  and  rough  and  gross  below  : 
Not  two  strong  men  the  enormous  weight  could 

raise. 
Such  men  as  live  in  these  degenerate  days : 
Yet  tliis,  as  easy  as  a  swain  could  bear 
The  snowy  fleece,  he  toss'd,  and  shook  in  air  ; 
For  Jove  upheld,  and  lightened  of  its  load 
The  unwieldy  rock,  the  labour  of  a  god. 
Thus  arm'd,  before  the  folded  gates  he  came, 
Of  massy  substance,  and  stupendous  frame  ; 
With  iron  bars  and  brazen  hinges  strong, 
On  lofty  beams  of  solid  timber  hung  : 
Then  thundering  tlirough  the  planks  with  forceful 

sway. 
Drives  the  sharp  rock  ;  the  solid  beams  give  way. 
The  folds  are  shattered  ;  from  the  crackling  door 
Leap  the  resounding  bars,  the  flying  hinges  roar. 
Now  rushing  in,  the  furious  chief  appears. 
Gloomy  as  night !  and  shakes  two  shining  spears : 
A  dreadful  gleam  from  his  bright  armour  came, 
And  from  his  eye-balls  flash 'd  the  living  flame. 
He  moves  a  god,  resistless  in  his  course, 
And  seems  a  match  for  more  than  mortal  force. 
Then  pouring  after,  through  the  gaping  space, 
A  tide  of  Trojans  flows,  and  Alls  the  place  ; 
The  Greeks  behold,  they  tremble,  and  they  fly  ; 
The  shore  is  hcap'd  with  death,  and  tumult  rends 

the  sky. 
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ARGUMENT. 

THB  VOVRTM  BATTUI  COlfTlIf  USD,  IN  WHICH  NKPTinrB 
THC  ORBKK8 :  TUB  ACTS  OF  IOOMBNBU8. 

Neptune,  concerned  for  the  loos  of  the  Gf^cians,  upon 
teeing  the  fortification  forced  by  Hector,  (whohaQ  entered 
the  gate  near  the  station  of  thoAjacee)  aasuines  the  shape  of 
Calchas,  and  inspires  those  heroes  to  oppose  him :  then,  io 
the  form  of  one  of  the  generals,  encoursges  the  other  Greeks 
who  had  retired  to  their  vessels.  The  AJac«s  form  their 
troops  in  a  close  phalanx,  and  put  a  stop  to  Hectw  aatftLe 
Trojans.  Several  deeds  of  valotu*  are  performed ;  Merionc^ 
losing  his  spear  in  the  encounter,  repairs  to  seek  another 
at  the  tent  of  Idom^ieus :  this  occasions  a  oonveraatlon 
between  those  two  warriors,  who  return  together  to  tint 
battle.  IdomeneuB  signalizes  his  courage  abore  the  rest ; 
he  kills  Othryoneus,  Asius,  and  Alcathoos:  IMTphobot 
and  .£neas  inarch  against  him,  and  at  loigth  Idomeoen* 
retires.  MenelaQs  wounds  Hdenus,  and  kills  Pisanda. 
The  Trojans  are  repulsed  in  the  left  wing;  Hector 
still  keeps  his  ground  against  the  AJaoea.  till,  being 
galled  by  the  Locrian  slingcrs  and  archers,  PolydanuM 
advises  to  call  a  council  of  war :  Hector  apptvTcs  his 
advice,  but  goes  first  to  rally  the  Trojans ;  npbraldf 
Paris,  rejoins  Polydamas,  meets  Ajax  again,  and  renevf 
the  attaclc. 

The  eight-and-twentieth  day  still  oontinnea.  The  scene  is 
between  the  Grecian  wall  and  the  sea-ahore. 


When  now  the  Thunderer  on  the  s^i-beat  coast 
Had  fix*d  great  Hector  and  his  conquering  host, 
He  left  them  to  the  fates,  in  bloody  fray 
To  toil  and  struggle  through  the  well-fought  day. 
Then  tum'd  to  Thracia  from  the  field  of  fight 
Those  eyes  that  shed  insufferable  light. 
To  where  the  Mysians  prove  their  martial  force. 
And  hardy  Thracians  tame  the  savage  horse ; 
And  where  the  far-famed  Hippemolgian  strays, 
Renown'd  for  justice  and  for  length  of  days ; 
Tlirice  happy  race  1  that,  innocent  of  blood. 
From  milk,  innoxious,  seek  their  simple  food : 
Jove  sees  deUghted  ;  and  avoids  the  scene 
Of  guilty  Troy,  of  arms,  and  dying  men  : 
No  aid,  he  deems,  to  either  host  is  given. 
While  his  high  law  suspends  the  powers  of  Heaven. 

Meantime  the  monarch  of  the  watery  main 
Observed  the  Thunderer,  nor  observed  in  vain. 
In  Samothracia,  on  a  mountain's  brow. 
Whose  waving  woods  o'erhung  the  doeps  beluv. 
He  sat ;  and  round  him  out  his  azure  eyes 
Where  Ida's  misty  tops  confusedly  rise  ; 
Below,  fair  Ilion's  glittering  spires  were  seen ; 
The  crowded  ships  and  sable  seas  between. 
There,  from  the  crystal  chambers  of  the  main 
Emerged,  he  sat,  and  moum'd  his  Aleves  slain* 
At  Jove  incensed,  with  grief  and  fury  stung. 
Prone  down  the  rocky  steep  he  rusliM  abng ; 
Fierce  as  he  passM,  the  lofty  mountains  nod. 
The  forest  shakes ;  earth  trembled  as  he  trod, 
And  felt  the  footsteps  of  the  immortal  god. 
From  realm  to  realm  three  ample  strides  he  took) 
And,  at  the  fourth,  the  distant  uEgti;  shook. 

Far  in  the  bay  his  shining  palace  stands. 
Eternal  frame !  nut  raised  by  mortal  hands : 
This  having  reach 'd,  his  brass-hoord  steeds  he r»n>» 
Fleet  as  the  winds,  and  deck*d  with  golden  maneSi 
Refulgent  arms  his  mighty  limbs  infold. 
Immortal  ai'ms,  of  adamant  and  gold. 
He  mounts  the  car,  the  golden  scourge  applisa. 
He  sits  superior,  and  the  chariot  flies  : 
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rling  Kheelfl  the  glassy  snrfitce  sweep  ; 
rmous  monsters  rolling  o'er  the  deep 
around  him  on  the  watery  way, 
vy  whales  in  awkward  measures  play  ; 
subsiding  spreads  a  level  plain, 
ind  owns  the  monarch  of  the  main  ; 
ting  waves  before  his  coursers  fly ; 
idering  waters  leave  his  axle  dry. 
in  the  liquid  regions  lies  a  cave, 
.  where  Tenedos  the  surges  lave, 
ky  Imbrus  breaks  the  rolling  wave  : 
le  great  ruler  of  the  azure  round 
his  swift  chariot,  and  his  steeds  unbound, 
1  ambrosial  herbage  from  liis  hand, 
L'd  their  fetlocks  with  a  golden  band, 
ble,  immortal :  there  they  stay  : 
ler  of  the  floods  pursues  his  way  : 
like  a  tempest  darkening  heaven  around, 
deluge  that  devours  the  ground, 
latient  Trojans,  in  a  gloomy  tlirong, 
ed  roU'd,  as  Hector  rush'd  along  : 
oud  tumult  and  the  barbarous  cry 
vens  re-echo,  and  the  shores  reply  : 
w  destruction  to  the  Grecian  name, 
their  hopes  the  fleets  already  flame. 
Teptune,  rising  from  the  seas  profound, 
whose  earthquakes  rock  the  solid  ground, 
ars  a  mortal  form  ;  like  C!alchas  seen, 
I  loud  voice,  and  such  his  manly  mien  ; 
its  incessant  every  Greek  inspire, 
it  the  Ajaces,  adding  fire  to  fire, 
yours,  0  warriors,  all  our  hopes  to  raise  ; 
Uect  your  ancient  worth  and  praise  ! 
rs  to  save  us,  if  you  cease  to  fear  ; 
nore  than  shameful,  is  destructive  here. 
r  works  though  Troy  with  fury  fall, 
ir  her  armies  o'er  our  batter'd  wall  ; 
jrreece  has  strength :  but  this,  this  part 
•thrown, 

mgth  were  vain  ;  I  dread  for  yoa  alone  : 
ector  rages  like  the  force  of  fire, 
of  his  gods,  and  calls  high  Jove  his  sire  : 
>me  heavenly  power  your  breast  excite, 

in  your  hearts,  and  string  your  arms  to 
It, 

yet  may  live,  her  threaten'd  fleet  maintfun : 
ctor's  force,  and  Jove's  own  aid,  be  vain." 
with  his  sceptre,  that  the  deep  controls, 
h'd  the  chiefs,  and  steel'dthebr  manly  souls : 
1,  not  their  own,  the  touch  divine  imparts, 
3  their  light  limbs,  and  swells  their  daring 
rts. 

3  a  falcon  from  the  rocky  height, 
krry  seen,  impetuous  at  the  sight, 
wringing  instant,  darts  herself  from  high, 
m  the  wing,  and  skims  along  the  sky  : 
id  so  swift,  the  power  of  ocean  flew  ; 
e  horizon  shut  him  from  their  view, 
aspiring  god  Oileus'  active  son 
id  the  first,  and  thus  to  Telamon  : 
le  god,  my  friend,  some  god  in  human  form 
Qg  descends,  and  wills  to  stand  the  storm, 
shas  this,  the  venerable  seer  ; 
I  he  tum'd,  I  saw  the  power  appear  : 
d  his  parting,  and  the  stops  he  trod  ; 
.  bright  evidence  reveals  a  god. 
)W  some  energy  divine  I  share, 
m  to  walk  on  wings^  and  tread  in  air  ! " 
h  equal  ardour  (Telamon  returns) 
is  kindled,  and  my  bosom  bums  ; 


New  rinng  spirits  all  my  force  alarm, 
Lift  each  impatient  limb,  and  brace  my  arm. 
This  ready  arm,  unthinking,  shakes  the  dart ; 
The  blood  pours  back,  and  fortifies  my  heart : 
Singly,  methinks,  yon  towering  chief  I  meet. 
And  stretch  the  dreadful  Hector  at  my  feet.'* 

Full  of  the  god  that  urged  their  burning  breasty 
The  heroes  thus  theur  mutual  warmth  express'd. 
Neptune  meanwhile  the  routed  Greeks  inspired  ; 
Who  breathless,  pale,  with  length  of  labours  tired^ 
Pant  in  the  ships  ;  while  Trov  to  conquest  calls, 
And  swarms  victorious  o'er  their  yielding  walls : 
Trembling  before  the  impending  storm  they  lie, 
While  tears  of  rage  stand  burning  in  their  eye. 
Greece  sunk  they  thought,  and  this  their  fatal  hoar ; 
But  breathe  new  courage  as  they  feel  the  power. 
Teucer  and  Leitus  first  his  words  excite  ; 
Then  stem  Peneleus  rises  to  the  fight ; 
ThoiU^  Delpyrus,  in  arms  renown'd. 
And  Merion  next,  the  impulsive  fury  found  ; 
Last  Nestor's  son  the  same  bold  ardour  takes, 
While  thus  the  god  the  martial  fire  awakes : 

^  Oh  lasting  infamy,  oh  dire  disgrace 
To  chiefs  of  vigorous  youth,  and  manly  race  I 
I  trusted  in  the  gods,  and  you,  to  see 
Brave  Greece  victorious,  and  her  navy  free  : 
Ah,  no — the  elorious  combat  you  disclaim, 
And  one  black  day  clouds  all  her  former  fame. 
Heavens  I  what  a  prodigy  these  eyes  survey, 
Unseen,  unthought,  till  this  amazing  day  ! 
Fly  we  at  length  from  Troy's  oft-conquer'd  bands  t 
And  falls  our  fleet  by  such  inglorious  hands  t 
A  rout  undisciplined,  a  straggling  train. 
Not  bom  to  glories  of  the  dusty  plain  ; 
Like  frighted  fawns  from  hill  to  hill  pursued, 
A  prey  to  every  savage  of  the  wood  : 
Shall  these,  so  late  who  trembled  at  your  name, 
Invade  your  camps,  involve  your  ships  in  flame  f 
A  change  so  shameful,  say,  what  cause  has  wrought  t 
The  soldiers'  baseness,  or  the  general's  fault  t 
Fools  1  will  ye  perish  for  your  leader's  vice  ; 
The  purchase  infamy,  and  Ufe  the  price  t 
'Tis  not  your  cause,  Achilles'  injured  fame  ;    . 
Another  s  is  the  crime,  but  yours  the  shame. 
Grant  that  our  chief  ofl^end  through  rage  or  lusty 
Must  you  be  cowards,  if  your  king 's  unjust  t 
Prevent  this  evil,  and  your  country  save  : 
Small  thought  retrieves  the  spirits  of  the  brave. 
Think,  and  subdue  !  on  dastards  dead  to  fame 
I  waste  no  anger,  for  they  feel  no  shame  : 
But  you,  the  pride,  the  flower  of  all  our  host. 
My  heart  weeps  blood  to  see  your  glory  lost  I 
Nor  deem  this  day,  thiB  battle,  all  you  lose  ; 
A  day  more  black,  a  fate  more  vile,  ensues. 
Let  each  reflect,  who  prizes  fame  or  breath, 
On  endless  infamy,  on  instant  death : 
For,  lo!  the  fated  time,  the  appointed  shore: 
Hark  !  the  gates  burst,  the  brazen  barriers  roar  I 
Impetuous  Hector  thunders  at  the  wall ; 
The  hour,  the  spot,  to  conquer,  or  to  fall." 

These  words  the  Grecians' fainting  hearts  inspire^ 
And  listening  armies  catch  the  godlike  fire. 
Fix'd  at  his  post  was  each  bold  Ajax  found. 
With  well-ranged  squadrons  strongly  circled  round  > 
So  close  their  order,  so  disposed  their  fight. 
As  Pallas'  self  might  view  with  fix'd  delight ; 
Or  had  the  god  of  war  inclined  his  eyes. 
The  god  of  war  had  own'd  a  just  surprise. 
A  chosen  phalanx,  firm,  resolved  as  fate. 
Descending  Hector  and  his  battle  wait. 
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An  iron  scene  gleams  dreadful  o'er  the  fields. 
Armour  in  armour  lock'd,  and  shields  in  shields, 
S(>ear8  lean  on  spears,  on  targets  targets  throng, 
Helms  stuck  to  helms,  and  man  drove  man  along. 
The  floating  plumes  unnumbered  wave  above. 
As  when  an  earthquake  stirs  the  nodding  grove  ; 
And  level'd  at  the  skies  with  pointing  rays. 
Their  brandished  lances  at  each  motion  blaze. 

Thus  breathing  death,  in  terrible  array, 
The  close-compacted  legions  urged  their  way : 
Fierce  they  drove  on,  impatient  to  destroy  ; 
Troy  charged  the  first,  and  Hector  first  of  Troy. 
As  from  some  mountain's  craggy  forehead  torn, 
A  rock's  round  fragment  flies,  with  fury  borne, 
(Which  from  the  stubborn  stone  a  torrent  rends) 
Pi'ecipitate  the  ponderous  mass  descends  : 
From  steep  to  steep  the  rolling  ruin  bounds ; 
At  every  shock  the  crackling  wood  resounds  ; 
Still  gathering  force,  it  smokes  ;  and  urged  amain, 
Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the 
plain :  [proved. 

There  stops — So  Hector.     Their  whole  force  he 
Resistless  when  he  raged,  and,  when  he  stopp'd, 
unmoved. 

On  him  the  war  is  bent,  the  dart^  arc  shed, 
And  all  their  falchions  wave  around  his  head  * 
Repulsed  he  stands,  nor  from  his  stand  retires, 
But  with  repeated  shouts  his  anny  fires. 
**  Trojans  !  be  firm  ;  this  arm  shall  make  your  way 
Through  yoii  square  body,  and  that  black  array  : 
Stand,  and  my  spear  shall  rout  their  scattering 

power. 
Strong  as  they  seem,  embattled  like  a  tower  ; 
For  he  that  Juno's  heavenly  bosom  warms. 
The  first  of  gods,  this  day  inspires  our  arms.'* 

He  said  ;  and  roused  Uie  soul  in  every  breast : 
Urged  with  desire  of  fame,  beyond  the  rest. 
Forth  march 'd  DeTphobus  ;  but,  marching,  ho><i 
Before  his  wary  steps  his  ample  shield. 
Bold  Merion  aim'd  a  stroke  (nor  aim'd  it  wide  ;) 
The  glittering  javelin  pierced  the  tough  bull-hide  ; 
But  pierced  not  through  :  unfaithful  to  his  hand, 
The  point  broke  short,  and  sparkled  in  the  sand. 
The  Trojan  warrior,  touch 'd  with  timely  fear. 
On  the  raised  orb  to  distance  bore  the  si)ear. 
The  Gi-eek,  retreating,  mourn'd  his  frustrate  blow. 
And  cursed  the  treacherous  lance  that  spared  a 

foe  ; 
Then  to  the  ships  with  surly  speed  he  went, 
To  seek  a  surer  javelin  in  his  tent. 

Meanwhile  with  rising  rage  the  battle  glows, 
The  tumult  thickens,  and  the  clamour  grows. 
By  Teucer's  arm  the  warlike  Imbrius  bleeds, 
The  son  of  Mentor,  rich  in  generous  steeds. 
Ere  yet  to  Troy  the  sons  of  Greece  were  led, 
In  fair  Pedceus'  verdant  pastures  bred, 
The  youth  had  dwelt,  remote  from  war's  alarms, 
And  blest  in  bright  Medesicaste*8  arms  : 
(This  nymph,  the  fruit  of  Priam's  ravishM  joy. 
Allied  the  warrior  to  the  house  of  Troy) 
To  Troy,  when  glory  callM  his  arms,  he  came. 
And  match'd  the  bravest  of  her  chiefs  in  fame  : 
With  Priam's  sons,  a  guardian  of  the  throne, 
He  lived,  beloved  and  honour'd  as  his  own. 
Him  Teucer  pierced  between  the  throat  and  ear  : 
He  groans  beneath  the  Telamonian  spear. 
As  from  some  far-seen  mountain's  airy  crown,    * 
Subdued  by  steel,  a  tall  ash  tumbles  down, 
And  soils  its  verdant  tresses  on  the  ground ; 
So  falls  the  youth  ;  his  arms  the  fall  resound. 


Then  Teucer  rushing  to  despoil  the  desd, 
From  Hector's  hand  a  shining  javelin  tied  : 
He  saw,  and  shunn'd  the  death  ;  the  forceful  dAXt 
Sung  on,  and  pierced  Amphimachus's  lieart, 
Cteatus'  son,  of  Neptune's  forceful  line  ; 
Vain  was  his  courage,  and  his  race  divine  I 
Prostrate  he  falls  ;  his  clanguig  arms  resound. 
And  his  broad  buckler  thunders  on  the  groood. 
To  seize  his  beamy  helm  the  victor  flies, 
And  just  had  fasten'd  on  the  dazzling  prixe. 
When  Ajax'  manlv  arm  a  javelin  flung  ; 
Full  on  the  shield  s  round  boss  the  weapon  rung ; 
He  felt  the  shock,  nor  more  was  doom'd  to  feel, 
Sedure  in  mail,  and  sheath'd  in  shining  steeL 
Repulsed  he  yields  ;  the  victor  Greeks  obtain 
The  spoils  contested,  and  bear  off  the  slain. 
Between  the  leaders  of  the  Athenian  line, 

iStichius  the  brave,  Menestheus  the  divine) 
)eplored  Amphimachus,  sad  object !  lies  ; 
Imbrius  remains  the  fierce  Ajaces'  prize. 
As  two  grim  lions  bear  across  the  lawn,       [fitwn. 
Snatch 'd  from  devouring  hounds,  a  slaughtered 
In  their  fell  jaws  high-lifting  through  the  wood, 
And  sprinkling  all  the  shrubs  with  d^ps  of  blood ; 
So  these,  the  chief :  great  Ajax  from  the  dead 
Strips  his  bright  arms  ;  OTleus  lops  his  head  : 
Toss'd  like  a  ball,  and  whirl'd  in  air  away. 
At  Hector's  feet  the  gory  visage  lay. 

The  god  of  ocean,  fired  with  stern  disdain. 
And  pierced  with  sorrow  for  his  grandson  slain, 
Inspires  the  Grecian  hearts,  confirms  their  hands, 
And  breathes  destruction  on  the  Trojan  bands. 
Swift  as  a  whirlwind  rushing  to  the  fleet. 
He  finds  the  lance-famed  Idomen  of  Crete. 
His  pensive  brow  the  generous  care  express'd 
With  which  a  wounded  soldier  touch'd  his  breast, 
Whom  in  the  chance  of  war  a  javelin  tore. 
And  his  sad  comrades  from  the  battle  bore  ; 
Him  to  the  surgeons  of  the  camp  he  sent ; 
That  office  paid,  he  issued  from  his  tent 
Fierce  for  the  fight :  to  whom  the  god  begun. 
In  Thoas'  voice,  Andrsemon's  valiant  son. 
Who  ruled  where  Calydon's  white  rocks  arise, 
And  Pleuron's  chalky  clifl's  emblaze  the  skies : 

"  Where 's  now  the  imperious  vaunt,  the  daring 
boast. 
Of  Greece  victorious,  and  proud  I  lion  losti" 

To  whom  the  king  :  *'  On  Greece  no  blame  be 
thrown ; 
Arms  aro-her  trade,  and  war  is  all  her  own. 
Her  hardy  heroes  from  the  well-fought  plains 
Nor  fear  withholds,  nor  shameful  sloth  detains : 
'Tis  heaven,  alas  !  and  Jove*8  all-powerful  doooif 
That  far,  far  distant  from  our  native  home 
Wills  us  to  fall  inglorious  !  Oh,  my  friend  ! 
Once  foremost  in  the  fight,  still  prone  to  lend 
Or  arms  or  counsels,  now  perform  thy  best. 
And  what  thou  canst  not  singly,  urge  the  rest" 

Thus  he :  and  thus  the  god  whose  force  cui  make 
The  solid  globe's  eternal  basis  shake  : 
"  Ah !  never  may  he  see  his  native  land. 
But  feed  the  vultures  on  this  hateful  strand, 
Who  seeks  ignobly  in  his  ships  to  stay. 
Nor  dares  to  combat  on  this  signal  day  ! 
For  this,  behold  !  in  horrid  arms  I  shine, 
And  urge  thy  soul  to  rival  acts  with  mine. 
Together  let  us  battle  on  the  plain  ; 
Two,  not  the  worst ;  nor  even  this  succour  vai&* 
Not  vain  the  weakest,  if  their  force  unite  ; 
But  ours,  the  bravest  have  confeea'd  in  fight." 
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I  said,  he  rashes  where  the  combat  boms  ; 
to  his  tent  the  Cretan  king  returns  : 
thence,  two  jaTcUns  glittering  in  his  hand, 
lad  in  arms  that  lighten 'd  all  tlie  strand, 

on  the  foe  the  impetuous  hero  drove  ; 
ightning  bursting  from  the  arm  of  Jove, 
I  to  pale  man  the  wraUi  of  heaven  declares, 
rifies  the  offending  world  with  wars  ; 
iamy  sparkles,  kindling  all  the  skies, 
pole  to  pole  the  trail  of  glory  flies  : 
lis  bright  armour  o*er  the  dazzled  throng 
'd  dreadful,  as  the  monarch  flashed  along. 
1,  near  his  tent,  Meriones  attends  ; 
I  thus  he  questions :  ''  Ever  best  of  friends ! 

in  every  art  of  battle  skill 'd, 
holds  thy  courage  from  so  brave  a  field  t 
ne  important  message  art  thou  bound, 
eds  my  friend  by  some  unhappy  wound  ? 
ious  here,  my  soul  abhors  to  stay, 
lows  with  prospects  of  the  approaching  day." 
prince  !  (Meriones  replies)  whose  care 
forth  the  embattled  sons  of  Crete  to  war  ; 
peaks  my  grief :  this  headless  lance  I  wield ; 
!St  lies  rooted  in  a  Trojan  shield." 
vhom  the  Cretan  :  "  Enter,  and  receive 
anted  weapons  ;  those  my  tent  can  give  ; 

I  have  store,  (and  Trojan  lances  all) 
bed  a  lustre  round  the  illumined  wall, 
h  I,  disdainful  of  tha distant  war, 
ust  the  dart,  nor  aim  the  uncertain  spear, 
ind  to  hand  I  fight,, and  spoil  the  slain  ; 
lence  these  trophies,  and  these  arms  I  gain. 

and  see  on  heaps  the  helmets  rollM, 
ligh-hung  spears,  and  shields  that  flame 
ith  gold." 

>r  vain  (said  Merion)  are  our  martial  toils  ; 
9  can  boast  of  no  ignoble  spoils  : 
ose  my  ship  contains  ;  whence  distant  far, 

conspicuous  in  the  van  of  war. 
need  I  more  !     If  anv  Greek  there  be 
:nows  not  Merion,  I  appeal  to  thcc." 
his,  Idomeneus  :  *<  The  fields  of  fight 
proved  thy  valour,  and  unconqucr'd  might : 
ere  some  ambush  for  the  foes  designed, 
here  thy  courage  would  not  lag  behind, 
t  sharp  service,  singled  from  the  n^st, 
ar  of  each,  or  valour,  stands  confeAs'd. 
ce,  no  firmness,  the  pale  coward  shows  ; 
fts  his  place  ;  his  colour  comes  and  goes : 
)ping  sweat  creeps  cold  on  every  part ; 
(t  his  bosom  beats  his  quivering  heart ; 
>  and  death  in  his  wild  eye-balls  stare  ; 
shattering  teeth  he  stands,  and  stiffening 
)oks  a  bloodless  image  of  despair  I        [hair, 
)  the  brave — still  dauntless,  still  the  same, 
nged  his  colour,  and  unmoved  his  frame  ; 
•sed  his  thought,  dtttermined  is  his  eye, 
x*d  his  soul,  to  conquer  or  to  die  : 
ill  disturb  the  tenor  of  his  breast, 
t  the  wish  to  strike  before  the  rest. 

such  assays  thy  blameless  worth  is  known, 
rery  art  of  dangerous  war  thy  own. 
ince  of  fight  wliatever  wounds  you  bore, 
wounds  were  glorious  all,  and  all  before ; 
s  may  teach,  'twas  still  thy  brave  '?>»li^bi 
tose  Uiy  bosom  where  the  foremost  f  gnt. 
ly,  like  infants,  cold  to  honour's  charms, 
we  to  talk,  when  glory  calls  to  arms  I 
■om  my  conquered  spears  the  choicest  take, 
» their  owners  send  them  nobly  back." 


Swift  at  the  word  bold  Merion  snatch'd  a  spear, 
And,  breathing  slaughter,  followed  to  the  war. 
So  Mars  amiipotent  mvades  the  plain, 
(The  wide  destroyer  of  the  race  of  man) 
Terror,  his  best  loved  son,  attends  his  course, 
Arm'd  with  stem  boldness,  and  enormous  foi^ie ; 
The  oride  of  haughty  warriors  to  confound, 
And'ky  the  strength  of  tyrants  on  the  ground : 
From  Thrace  they  fly,  caird  to  the  dire  alanna 
Of  warring  Phlegyans,  and  Ephyrian  arms  ; 
Invoked  by  both,  relentless  they  dispose. 
To  these  glad  conquest,  murderous  rout  to  those. 
So  march^  the  leaders  of  the  Cretan  train. 
And  their  bright  arms  shot  horror  o*er  the  plain. 

Then  first  spake  Merion  :  ^  Shall  we  jom  tbo 
Or  combat  in  the  centre  of  the  fight  t  [right, 

Or  to  the  left  our  wanted  succoui*  lend  t 
Hazard  and  fame  all  parts  alike  attend." 

**  Not  in  the  centre  (Idomen  replied) 
Our  ablest  chieftains  Uie  main  battle  guide  ; 
Each  godlike  Ajax  makes  that  post  his  care. 
And  gallant  Teucer  deals  destruction  there, 
SkilPd  or  with  shafts  to  gall  the  distant  field. 
Or  bear  close  battle  on  the  sounding  shield. 
These  can  the  rage  of  haughty  Hector  tame : 
Safe  in  their  arms,  the  navy  fears  no  flame. 
Till  Jove  himself  descends,  his  bolts  to  shed. 
And  hurl  the  blazing  ruin  at  our  head. 
Givat  nmst  he  be,  of  more  than  human  birth. 
Nor  feed  like  mortals  on  the  fruits  of  earth. 
Him  neither  rocks  can  crush,  nor  steel  can  wound, 
Whom  Ajax  fells  not  on  the  ensanguined  ground. 
In  standing  fight  he  mates  Achilles' force, 
Excell'd  alone  in  swiftness  in  the  course. 
Then  to  the  left  our  ready  arms  apply. 
And  live  with  glonr,  or  with  glory  die." 

He  said  ;  and  Merion  to  the  appointed  place. 
Fierce  as  tlie  god  of  battles,  urged  his  pace. 
Soon  as  the  foe  the  shining  chiefs  beheld 
Rush  like  a  fiery  torrent  o'er  the  field. 
Their  force  embodied  in  a  tide  they  pour  ; 
The  rising  combat  sounds  along  the  shore. 
As  warring  winds,  in  Sirius'  sultry  reign, 
From  different  quarters  sweep  the  sandy  plain  ; 
On  every  side  the  dusty  whirlwinds  rise. 
And  the  dry  fields  are  lifted  to  the  skies  : 
Thus  by  despair,  hope,  rage,  together  driven. 
Met  the  black  hosts,  and,  meeting,  darken'd  heaven. 
All  dreadful  glared  the  iron  face  of  war, 
Bristled  with  upright  spears,  that  flash'd  afar  ; 
Dire  was  the  gleam  of  breastplates,  helms,  and 

shields. 
And  polish'd  arms  emblazed  the  flaming  fields : 
Tremendous  scene  !  that  general  horror  gave. 
But  touch'd  with  joy  the  bosoms  of  the  brave. 

Saturn's  great  sons  in  fierce  contention  vied. 
And  crowds  of  heroes  in  their  anger  died. 
The  sire  of  earth  and  heaven,  by  Thetis  won 
To  crown  with  glory  Peleus'  godlike  son, 
Wiird  not  destruction  to  the  Grecian  powers, 
But  spared  a  while  the  destined  Trojan  towers : 
While  Neptune,  rising  from  his  azure  main, 
Warr'd  on  the  king  of  heaven  with  stem  disdain, 
And  bi'eathed  revenge,  and  fired  the  Grecian  train. 
Gods  of  one  source,  of  one  ethereal  race. 
Alike  divine,  and  heaven  their  native  place  ; 
But  Jove  the  greater  ;  first-bom  of  the  skies, 
And  more  than  men,  or  gods,  supremely  wise. 
For  this,  of  Jove's  superior  might  afraid, 
Neptune  in  human  fo^  conoeal'd  his  aid. 
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These  powers  infold  the  Greek  and  Trojan  train 
In  war  and  discord's  adamantine  chain, 
Indissolubly  strone  :  the  fatal  tie 
Is  stretch'd  on  both,  and  close  compeird  they  die. 

Dreadful  in  arms,  and  grown  in  combats  grey, 
The  bold  Idomcneus  controls  the  day. 
First  by  his  hand  Othryoneus  was  slain, 
Sweird  with  false  hopes,  with  mad  ambition  vain ; 
Call'd  by  the  voice  of  war  to  martial  fame. 
From  high  Cabesus'  distant  walls  ho  came  ; 
Cassandra's  love  he  sought,  with  boasts  of  power, 
And  promised  conquest  was  the  proffered  dower. 
The  king  consented,  by  his  vaunts  abused  ; 
The  king  consented,  but  the  fates  refused. 
Proud  of  himself,  and  of  the  imagined  bride. 
The  field  he  measured  with  a  larger  stride. 
Him  as  he  stalk'd,  the  Cretan  javelin  found  ; 
Vain  was  his  breastplate  to  repel  the  wound  : 
His  dream  of  glory  lost,  he  plunged  to  hell  ; 
His  arms  resounded  as  the  boaster  fell. 
The  great  Idomcneus  bestrides  the  dead  ; 
"  And  thus  (he  cries)  behold  thy  promise  sped  I 
Such  is  the  help  thy  arms  to  Ilion  bring, 
And  such  the  contract  of  the  Phrygian  king  I 
Our  offers  now,  illustrious  prince  !  receive  ; 
For  such  an  aid  what  will  not  Argos  give  I 
To  conquer  Troy,  with  ours  thy  forces  join. 
And  count  Atrides'  fairest  daughter  thine. 
Meantime,  on  further  methods  to  advise. 
Come,  follow  to  the  fleet  thy  new  allies  ; 
There  hear  what  Greece  has  on  her  part  to  say.** 
He  spoke,  and  dragg'd  the  gory  corse  away. 
This  Asius  view'd,  unable  to  contain. 
Before  his  chariot  warring  on  the  plain  ; 
f  His  crowded  coursers,  to  his  squire  consigned. 
Impatient  panted  on  his  neck  behind) 
To  vengeance  rising  with  a  sudden  spring. 
He  hoped  the  conquest  of  the  Cretan  king. 
The  wary  Cretan,  as  his  foe  drew  near. 
Full  on  his  throat  discharged  the  forceful  spear : 
Beneath  the  chin  the  point  was  seen  to  glide, 
And  glitter'd,  extant  at  the  farther  side. 
As  when  the  mountain-oak,  or  poplar  tall. 
Or  pine,  fit  mast  for  some  great  admiral. 
Groans  to  the  oft-heaved  axe,  with  many  a  wound. 
Then  spreads  a  length  of  ruin  o'er  the  ground  : 
So  sunk  proud  Asius  in  that  dreadful  day. 
And  stretch 'd  before  his  much-loved  coursers  lay. 
He  grinds  the  dust  distain'd  with  streaming  gore, 
And,  fierce  in  death,  lies  foaming  on  the  shore. 
Deprived  of  motion,  stiff  with  stupid  fear. 
Stands  all  aghast  his  trembling  charioteer, 
Nor  shuns  the  foe,  nor  turns  the  steeds  away, 
But  falls  transfix'd,  an  unresisting  prey  : 
Pierced  by  Antilochus,  he  pants  beneath 
The  stately  car,  and  labours  out  his  breath. 
Thus  Asius'  steeds  f  their  mighty  master  gone) 
Remain  the  prize  of  Nestor's  youthful  son . 

Stabb'd  at  the  sight,  DeTphobus  drew  nigh. 
And  made,  with  force,  the  vengeful  weapon  fly. 
The  Cretan  saw  ;  and,  stooping,  caused  to  glimce 
From  his  slope  shield  the  disappointed  lance. 
Beneath  the  spacious  targe,  (a  blazing  round. 
Thick  with  bull-hides  and  brazen  orbits  bound. 
On  his  raised  arm  by  two  strong  braces  stay'd) 
He  lay  collected  in  defensive  shade. 
O'er  his  safe  head  the  javelin  idly  sung. 
And  on  the  tinkling  verge  more  faintly  rung. 
Even  then  the  spear  the  vigorous  arm  confess'd, 
And  pierced,  obliquely,  king  Hypsenor's  breast : 


WarmM  in  his  liver,  to  the  ground  it  bore 
The  chief,  his  people's  guaroian  now  no  more  ! 

<<Not  unattendcKi  (the  proud  Trojan  criee) 
Nor  unrevenged,  lamented  Asius  lies  : 
For  tliee,  though  hell's  black  portals  stand  display'd, 
This  mate  sliall  joy  thy  melancholy  shade." 

Heart- piercing  anguish,  at  the  haughty  boest, 
Touch 'd  every  Greek,  but  Nestor's  son  the  most 
Grieved  as  he  was,  his  pious  arms  attend. 
And  his  broad  buckler  shields  his  slaughtered  friend; 
Till  sad  Mecistheus  and  Alastor  bore 
His  honour'd  body  to  the  tented  shore. 

Nor  yet  from  fight  Idomcneus  withdraws; 
Resolved  to  perish  in  his  country's  cause. 
Or  find  some  foe  whom  heaven  and  he  shall  doom 
To  wail  his  fate  in  death's  eternal  gloom. 
He  sees  Alcathoos  in  the  front  aspune: 
Great  iGsyetes  was  the  hero's  aire ; 
His  spouse  Hippodamd,  divinely  fair, 
Anchises'  eldest  hope,  and  darling  care  : 
Who  charm'd  her  parents'  and  her  husband's  heart 
With  beauty,  sense,  and  every  woz^  of  art: 
He  once  of  Ilion's  youth  the  loveliest  boy. 
The  fairest  she  of  all  the  fair  of  Troy. 
By  Neptune  now  the  hapless  hero  dies. 
Who  covers  with  a  cloud  those  beauteous  eyes, 
And  fetters  every  limb  :  yet  bent  to  meet 
His  fate  he  stands ;  nor  shuns  the  lance  of  Crete. 
Fix'd  as  some  colunm,  or  deep-rooted  oak. 
While  the  windssleep;  his  breast  received  the  stroke. 
Before  the  ponderous  stroke  his  corslet  yields, 
Long  used  to  ward  the  death  in  fighting  fields. 
The  riven  armour  sends  a  jarring  sound ; 
His  labouring  heart  heaves  with  so  strong  a  bound, 
The  long  lance  shakes,  and  vibrates  in  the  wound ; 
Fast  flowing  from  its  source,  ajs  prone  he  lay, 
Life's  purple  tide  impetuous  gush'd  away. 

Then  Idomen,  insulting  o'er  the  shun : 
*'  Behold,  DeTphobus !  nor  vaunt  in  vain : 
See  I  on  one  Greek  three  Trojan  ghosts  attend. 
This,  my  third  victim,  to  the  shades  I  send. 
Approaching  now  thy  boasted  might  approve, 
And  try  the  prowess  of  the  seed  of  Jove. 
From  Jove,  enamour'd  of  a  mortal  dame. 
Great  Minos,  guardian  of  his  country  came : 
Deucalion,  bhmieless  prince,  was  Minos'  heir ; 
His  first-bom  I,  the  third  from  Jupiter : 
O'er  spacious  Crete,  and  her  bold  sons  I  reign, 
And  thence  my  ships  transport  me  through  the 

main: 
Lord  of  a  host,  o'er  all  my  host  I  shine, 
A  secure  to  thee,  thy  father,  and  thy  line." 

The  Trojan  heard  ;  uncertain  or  to  meet. 
Alone,  with  venturous  arms  the  king  of  Crete, 
Or  seek  auxiliar  force ;  at  length  decreed 
To  call  some  hero  to  partake  me  deed. 
Forthwith  Mneas  rises  to  his  thought : 
For  him  in  Troy's  remotest  lines  he  sought, 
Where  he,  incensed  at  partial  Priam,  stands, 
And  sees  superior  posts  in  meaner  hands. 
To  him,  ambitious  of  so  great  an  aid. 
The  bold  DeTphobus  approach'd,  and  said : 

"  Now,  Trojan  prince,  employ  thy  pious  antfi 
If  e'er  thy  bosom  felt  fair  honour's  charms. 
Alcathous  dies,  thy  brother  and  thy  friend ; 
Come,  and  the  warrior's  loved  remains  defend. 
Beneath  his  cares  thy  early  youth  was  train'd, 
One  table  fed  you,  and  one  roof  contained. 
This  deed  to  fierce  Idomcneus  we  owe  ; 
Hadte,  and  revenge  it  on  the  insulting  foe." 
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ivdj  and  for  a  space  res^gn'd 
y  all  his  manly  miud  ; 
Q  his  rago,  he  burns  to  iight : 
ft-aits  him  with  collected  might. 
>ar,  on  some  rough  mountain's  head, 
vild  terrors,  and  to  slaughter  bred, 
id  rustics  rise,  and  shout  from  far, 
umult,  and  expects  the  war  ; 
back  the  bristly  horrors  rise, 
in  lightning  from  his  sanguine  eyes, 
tusks  both  dogs  and  men  engage  ; 
hunters  rouse  his  mighty  rage  : 
naeneus,  his  javelin  shook, 
Trojan  with  a  lowering  look. 
)eipyru8,  were  near, 
offspring  of  the  god  of  war, 
Aphareus,  in  field  renownM : 
warrior  sent  his  voice  around, 
arms  !  your  timely  aid  unite  ; 
aeas  rushes  to  the  fight : 
a  god,  and  more  thaii  mortal  bold  ; 
outh,  and  I  in  arms  gro^^'n  old. 
his  hand,  this  hour,  decide  the  strife, 
}pute,  of  glory,  or  of  life.*' 
and  all,  as  with  one  soul,  obey'd  ; 
mcklers  cast  a  dreadful  shade 
ihief.     iEneas  too  demands 
;  forces  of  his  native  bands  ; 
obus,  Agenor,  join ; 
captains  of  the  Trojan  line) 
3w  all  the  embodied  train, 
>cks  proceeding  o'er  tlie  plain  ; 
^cy  care,  erect  and  bold, 
oud  ram,  the  father  of  the  fold  : 
swain  surveys  them,  as  he  leads 
fountains,  through  the  well-known 
as,  as  his  native  band  [meads: 

rank,  and  stretches  o'er  the  land, 
id  Alcathous  now  the  battle  rose  ; 
e  the  steely  circle  grows  ; 
breast-plates  and  hack'd  helmets  ring, 
ir  heads  unheeded  javelins  sing, 
ist,  two  towering  chiefs  appear, 
Idomeneus,  uEneas  here, 
war,  dispensing  fate,  they  stood, 

0  drench  the  ground  with  mutual  blood, 
weapon  whizz'd  along  in  air, 

uiw,  and  shunn'd  the  brazen  spear : 

1  arm  so  strong,  the  missive  wood 

II  earth,  and  quiver'd  where  it  stood. 
J  received  the  Cretan's  stroke  ; 
spear  his  hollow  corslet  broke, 
belly  with  a  ghastly  wound, 
le  smoking  entrails  to  the  ground, 
the  plain,  he  sobs  away  his  breath, 
,  grasps  the  bloody  dust  in  death, 
"om  his  breast  the  weapon  tears  ; 

could  not,  for  the  shower  of  spcara. 

unfit  an  active  war  to  wage, 

cumbrous  arms,  stiff  with  cold  age, 

mbs  unable  for  the  course, 

ight  he  yet  maintains  his  force  ; 

h  labour,  and  by  foes  repel  I'd, 

w  steps  he  drags  from  off  the  field. 

beheld  him  as  he  past, 
ith  hate,  a  parting  javelin  cast : 
irr'd,  but  held  its  course  along, 
Ascalaphus,  the  brave  and  young : 
lars  feU  gaspuig  on  the  ground, 

the  dust,  all  bloody  with  his  wound. 


Nor  knew  the  furious  father  of  his  fall ; 
High-throned  aunidst  the  great  Olympian  hall. 
On  golden  clouds  tlie  immortal  synod  sate  ; 
Detaih'd  from  bloody  war  by  Jove  and  Fate. 

Now,  where  in  dust  the  breathless  hero  lay, 
For  slain  Ascalaphus  commenced  the  fray. 
DeTphobus  to  seize  his  helmet  flies, 
And  from  his  temples  rends  the  glittering  prize ; 
Valiant  as  Mars,  Meriones  drew  near. 
And  on  his  loaded  arm  discharged  his  spear  : 
He  drops  the  weight,  disabled  with  the  pain  ; 
The  hollow  helmet  rings  against  the  plain. 
Swift  as  a  vulture  leaping  on  his  prey. 
From  his  torn  arm  the  Grecian  rent  away 
The  reeking  javelin,  and  rejoin'd  his  friends. 
His  wounded  brother  good  Polites  tends  ; 
Around  his  waist  his  pious  arms  he  threw. 
And  from  the  rage  of  battle  gently  drew  : 
Him  his  swift  coursers,  on  his  splendid  car, 
Hapt  from  the  lessening  thunder  of  the  war ; 
To  Troy  they  drove  him,  groaning  from  the  shore, 
And  sprinkling,  as  he  pass'd,  the  sands  with  goro. 

Meanwhile  fresh  slaughter  bathes  the  sanguine 
ground. 
Heaps  fall  on  heaps,  and  heaven  and  earth  resound. 
Bold  Aphareus  by  gi'eat  ^neas  bled  ; 
As  toward  the  chief  he  tum'd  his  daring  head. 
He  pierced  his  throat ;  the  bending  head,  depreas'd 
Beneath  his  helmet,  nods  ui)on  his  breast ; 
His  shield  reversed  o'er  the  fallen  warrior  lies. 
And  everlasting  slumber  seals  his  eyes. 
Antilochus,  as  Thoon  tum'd  him  round. 
Transpierced  his  back  with  a  dishonest  wound  : 
The  hollow  vein,  that  to  the  neck  extends 
Along  the  chine,  his  eager  javelm  rends : 
Supine  he  falls,  and  to  his  social  train 
Spreads  his  imploring  arms,  but  spreads  in  vain. 
The  exulting  victor,  leaping  where  he  lay. 
From  his  broad  shouldera  tore  the  spoils  away ; 
His  time  observed  ;  for  closed  by  foes  around. 
On  all  sides  thick,  the  peals  of  arms  resound. 
His  shield  emboss'd,  the  ringing  storm  sustains. 
But  he  impervious  and  untouch'd  remains. 
(Great  Neptune's  care  preserved  from    hostile 

rage 
This  youth,  the  joy  of  Nestor's  glorious  age) 
In  arms  intrepid,  with  the  first  he  fought. 
Faced  every  foe,  and  every  danger  sought ; 
His  winged  lance,  resistless  ns  the  wind. 
Obeys  each  motion  of  the  master's  mind  ; 
Restless  it  flies,  impatient  to  be  free. 
And  meditates  the  distant  enemy. 
The  son  of  Asius,  Adamas,  drew  near. 
And  struck  his  tiurget  with  the  brazen  spear 
Fierce  in  his  front :  but  Neptune  wards  the  bioTT, 
And  blunts  the  javelin  of  the  eluded  foe : 
In  the  broad  buckler  half  the  weapon  stood, 
Splinter'd  on  earth  flew  half  the  broken  wood. 
Disarm'd,  he  mingled  in  the  Trojan  ci-ew  ; 
But  Merion's  spear  o'ertook  him  as  he  flew. 
Deep  in  the  belly's  rim  an  entrance  found. 
Where  sharp  the  pang,  and  mortal  is  the  wound. 
Bending  he  fell,  and,  doubled  to  the  ground. 
Lay  panting.     Thus  an  ox  in  fetters  tied. 
While  death's  strong  pangs  distend  his  labouring 

side. 
His  bulk  enormous  on  the  field  display's  ; 
His  heaving  heart  beats  tliick  as  ebbing  life  demySi 
The  spear  the  conqueror  from  his  body  drew. 
And  death's  dim  shadows  swam  before  his  view. 
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Next  brave  DeTpyms  in  dust  was  laid: 
King  Helenus  waved  high  the  Thracian  blade, 
And  smote  his  temples  with  an  arm  so  strong, 
The  helm  fell  off,  and  roll'd  amid  the  throng : 
There  for  some  luckier  Greek  it  rests  a  prize ; 
For  dark  in  death  the  godlike  owner  lies ! 
Raging  with  grief,  great  MenelaOs  bums, 
And  fraught  with  vengeance,  to  the  victor  turns : 
That  shook  the  ponderous  lance,  in  act  to  throw; 
And  this  stood  adverse  witli  the  bended  bow  : 
Full  on  his  breast  the  Trojan  arrow  fell, 
But  harmless  bounded  from  the  plated  steel. 
As  on  some  ample  barn's  well-hardcu*d  floor, 
(The  winds  collected  at  each  open  door) 
While  the  broad  fan  with  force  is  whirl'd  around. 
Light  leaps  the  golden  grain,  resulting  from  the 

ground: 
So  from  the  steel  that  guards  Atrides'  heart, 
Repeird  to  distance  flies  the  bounding  dart. 
Atrides,  watchful  of  the  unwary  foe, 
Pierced  with  his  lance  the  hand  that  graspM  the  bow. 
And  nail'd  it  to  the  yew  :  the  wounded  hand 
Trail'd  the  long  lance  that  mark*d  with  bWd  the 

sund: 
But  good  Agenor  gently  from  the  wound 
The  spear  solicits,  and  the  bandage  bound  ; 
A  sling's  soft  wool,  snatch 'd  from  a  soldier's  side, 
At  once  the  tent  and  ligature  supplied. 

Behold  I  Pisander,  urged  by  fate's  decree. 
Springs  through  the  ranks  to  fall,  and  fall  by  tliee. 
Great  Menelaiis  1  to  enhance  thy  fame. 
High-towering  in  the  front,  the  warrior  came. 
First  the  sharp  lance  was  by  Atrides  thrown ; 
The  lance  far  distant  by  the  winds  was  blown. 
Nor  pierced  Pisander  through  Atrides*  shield  ; 
Pisander's  spear  fell  shiver'd  on  the  field. 
Not  so  discouraged,  to  the  future  blind, 
Vain  dreams  of  conquest  swell  his  haughty  mind; 
Dauntless  he  rushes  where  the  Spartan  lord 
Like  lightnine  brandish 'd  his  far-beaming  sword. 
His  left  arm  high  opposed  the  shining  shield  : 
His  right,  beneath,  the  cover'd  pole-axe  held  ; 

iAn  olive's  cloudy  grain  the  handle  made, 
)i5tinct  with  studs,  and  brazen  was  the  blade) 
This  on  the  helm  discharged  a  noble  blow ; 
The  plunte  dropp'd  nodding  to  the  plain  below, 
Shorn  from  the  crest.     Atrides  waved  his  steel : 
Deep  through  his  front  the  weighty  falchion  fell , 
The  crashing  bones  before  its  force  gave  way  ; 
In  dust  and  blood  the  groaning  hero  lay  : 
Forced  from  their  ghastly  orbs,  and  spouting  gore. 
The  clotted  eye- balls  tumble  on  the  snore. 
The  fierce  Atrides  spum'd  him  as  he  bled. 
Tore  off  his  arms,  and,  loud-exulting,  said  : 

**  Thus,  Trojans,  thus,  at  length  be  taught  to  fear; 
O  race  perfidious,  who  delight  in  war  ! 
Already  noble  deeds  ye  have  perform 'd  ; 
A  princess  raped  transcends  a  navv  storm'd  : 
In  such  bold  feats  your  impious  might  approve. 
Without  the  assistance,  or  the  fear  of  Jove. 
The  violated  rites,  the  ravish'd  dame; 
Our  heroes  slaughtcr'd,  and  our  ships  on  flame, 
Crimes  heap'd  on  crimes,  shall  bend  your  glory  down. 
And  whelm  in  ruins  yon  flagitious  town. 
O  thou,  great  father  !  lord  of  earth  and  skies. 
Above  the  thought  of  man,  supremely  wise  ! 
If  from  thy  hand  the  fates  of  mortals  flow. 
From  whence  this  favour  to  an  impious  foe  ? 
A  godless  crew,  ahandon'd  and  imjust, 
Still  breathing  rapine,  violence,  and  lust  1 


The  best  of  things,  be^'ond  their  measure,  cloy; 
Sleep's  balmy  blessing,  love's  endearing  joy  ; 
The  feast,  the  dance  ;  whate'er  mankind  desire^ 
Even  the  sweet  charms  of  sacred  numbers  tite. 
But  Troy  for  ever  reaps  a  dire  delight 
In  thirst  of  slaughter,  and  in  lust  of  fight." 

This  said,  he  seized  (whUe  yet  the    cazean 
heaved) 
The  bloody  armour,  which  his  tnun  received : 
Then  sudden  mix'd  among  the  warring  crew^ 
And  the  bold  son  of  Pyleemenes  slew. 
Harpalion  had  through  Asia  travel'd  far. 
Following  his  martial  father  to  the  war : 
Through  filial  love  he  left  his  native  shorey 
Never,  ah,  never  to  behold  it  more  1 
HLs  unsuccessful  spear  he  chanced  to  fling 
Against  the  tai^t  of  the  Spartan  king  ; 
Thus  of  his  lance  disarm'd,  from  death  he  fliea 
And  turns  around  his  apprehensive  eyes. 
Him,  through  the  hip  transpiercing  as  he  fled. 
The  shaft  of  Morion  mingled  with  the  dead. 
Beneath  the  bone  the  glancing  point  descends, 
And,  driving  down,  the  swelling  bladder  rends : 
Sunk  in  his  sad  companions'  arms  he  lay. 
And  in  short  pantings  sobb'd  his  soul  away  ; 
( Like  some  vile  worm  extended  on  the  ground) 
While  life's  red  torrent  gush'd  from  out  the  wound. 

Him  on  his  car  the  Paphlagonian  train 
In  slow  procession  bore  from  off  the  plain. 
The  pensive  father,  father  now  no  more  ! 
Attends  the  mournful  pomp  along  the  shore  ; 
And  unavailing  tears  profusely  shed  ; 
And,  unrevenged,  deploi'ed  his  offspring  dead. 

Paris  from  far  the  moving  sight  beheld. 
With  pity  soften 'd,  and  with  fury  swell'd : 
His  honour'd  host,  a  vouth  of  matchless  grace. 
And  loved  of  all  the  Wphlagonian  race  I 
With  his  full  strength  he  bent  his  angry  bow, 
And  wing'd  the  feather' d  vengeance  at  the  foe. 
A  chief  there  was,  the  brave  Euchenor  named. 
For  riches  much,  and  more  for  virtue  famed, 
Who  held  his  seat  in  CorinUi's  stately  town; 
Polydus'  son,  a  seer  of  old  renown. 
Oft  had  the  father  told  his  early  doom, 
By  arms  abroad,  or  slow  disease  at  home  : 
He  climb'd  his  vessel,  prodigal  of  breath. 
And  chose  the  certain  glorious  path  to  death* 
Beneath  his  ear  the  pointed  arrow  went ; 
The  soul  came  issuing  at  the  narrow  vent : 
His  limbs,  unnerved,  drop  useless  on  the  ground, 
And  everlasting  darkness  shades  him  round. 

Nor  knew  great  Hector  how  his  legions  yield, 
(Wrapt  in  the  cloud  and  tumult  of  the  field :) 
Wide  on  the  left  the  force  of  Greece  commands, 
And  conquest  hovers  o'er  the  Achaian  bands ; 
With  such  a  tide  superior  virtue  sway'd. 
And  he,  that  shakes  the  solid  earth,  gave  aid. 
But  in  the  centre  Hector  fix'd  remain'd. 
Where  first  the  gates  were  forced,  and  bulwtrb 

gain'd; 
There,  on  the  margin  of  the  hoary  deep, 
(Their  naval  station  where  the  Ajaces  keep. 
And  where  low  walls  confine  the  beating  tides, 
Whose  humble  barrier  scarce  the  foes  divides ; 
Where  late  in  fight  both  foot  and  horse  engaged, 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  raged) 
There  joined,  the  whole  Boeotian  strength  remaiuh 
The  proud  lonians  with  their  sweeping  trains, 
Locrians  and  Phthians,  and  the  Epsaan  force  ; 
But  join'd,  repel  not  Hector's  fiery  course. 
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ver  of  Athens,  Stichius,  Phidas,  led  ; 
d  great  Menestheus  at  their  head  : 
he  strong  the  Epsean  bands  controU'd, 
acius  prudent,  and  Amphion  bold  : 
thians,  Medon,  famed  for  martial  might, 
ive  Podarces,  active  in  the  fight, 
ew  from  Phylacus  his  noble  line  ; 
I*  son  :  and  that  (OTleus^  thine  : 
Aiax'  brother,  by  a  stolen  embrace  ; 
It  far  distant  from  his  native  place, 
ierce  step-dame  from  his  father's  reign 
1  and  exiled  for  her  brother  slain) 
ule  the  Phthians,  and  their  arms  employ, 
rith  Boeotians,  on  the  shores  of  Troy, 
side  by  side,  with  like  unwearied  care, 
jax  laboured  through  the  field  of  war  : 
1  two  lordly  bulls,  with  equal  toil,        [soil, 
he  bright  ploughshare  through  the  fallow 
o  one  yoke,  the  stubborn  earth  they  tear, 
4ie  large  furrows  with  the  shining  share  ; 
»ir  huge  limbs  the  foam  descends  in  snow, 
earns  of  sweat  down  their  sour  foreheads 


ff. 


of  heroes  follow'd  through  the  field, 
>re  by  turns  great  Ajax''  sevenfold  shield  ; 
er  he  breathed,  remissive  of  his  mieht, 
ith  the  incessant  slaughters  of  the  fight. 
>wing  troops  his  brave  associate  grace  : 
)  engagement  an  unpractised  race, 
crian  squadrons  nor  the  javelin  wield, 
ir  the  helm,  nor  lift  the  moony  shield  ; 
U'd  from  far  the  flying  shaft  to  wing, 
:\  the  sounding  pebble  from  the  sling, 
)us  with  these  they  aim  a  certain  wound, 
the  distant  warrior  to  the  ground. 
I  the  van  the  Telamonian  train, 
'd  in  bright  arms,  a  pressing  fight  maintain: 
the  rear  the  Locrian  archers  lie, 
stones  and  arrows  intercept  the  sky, 
ngled  tempest  on  the  foes  they  pour  ; 
scattering  orders  open  to  the  shower, 
had  the  Greeks  eternal  fame  acquired, 
e  gaird  Ilians  to  their  walls  retired  ; 
le  Polydamas,  discreetly  brave, 
s'd  great  Hector,  and  this  counsel  gave  : 
}ugh  great  m  all,  thou  seem'st  averse  to  lend 
ial  audience  to  a  faithful  friend  ; 
s  and  men  thy  matchless  worth  is  known, 
ery  art  of  glorious  war  thy  own  ; 
cool  thought  and  counsel  to  excel, 
idely  differs  this  from  warring  well  ? 
t  with  what  the  bounteous  gods  have  given, 
>t  alone  to  engross  the  gifts  of  Heaven, 
e  the  powers  of  bloody  war  belong, 
e,  sweet  music,  and  the  charm  of  song  ; 
,  and  wonderous  few,  has  Jove  aasign'd 
,  extensive,  all-considering  mind  ; 
guardians  these,  the  nations  round  confess, 
wns  and  empires  for  their  safety  bless, 
ven  have  lodged  this  virtue  in  my  breast, 
,  O  Hector!  what  I  judge  the  best, 
thou  movest,  on  dangers  dangers  spread, 
ir's  whole  fury  bums  around  thy  head. 
!  distressed  within  yon  hostile  wall, 
lany  Trojans  yield,  disperse,  or  fall! 
;roops,  out-number'd,  scarce  the  war  main- 
in! 

hat  brave  heroes  at  the  ships  lie  slain  ! 
ease  thy  fury  :  and,  the  chiefs  and  kings 
led  to  council^  weigh  the  sum  of  things. 


Whether  (the  gods  succeeding  our  desires) 
To  yon  tall  ships  to  bear  the  Trojan  fires  ; 
Or  quit  the  fleet,  and  pass  unhurt  away. 
Contented  with  the  conquest  of  the  day. 
I  fear,  I  fear,  lest  Greece,  not  yet  undone. 
Pay  tlie  large  debt  of  last  revolving  sun  ; 
Achilles,  great  Achilles,  yet  remains 
Onyonder  decks,  and  yet  o*erlooks  the  plains  !  ** 

The  counsel  pleased  ;  and  Hector,  with  a  bound, 
Leap'd  from  his  chariot  on  the  trembling  ground; 
Swift  as  he  leap'd,  his  clanging  arms  resound. 
«  To  guard  this  post  (he  cried)  thy  art  employ. 
And  here  detain  the  scattered  youth  of  Troy  ; 
Where  yonder  heroes  faint,  I  bend  my  way. 
And  hasten  back  to  end  the  doubtful  day.** 

This  said,  the  towering  chief  prepares  to  go, 
Shakes  his  white  plumes  that  to  the  breezes  flow. 
And  seems  a  moving  mountain  topped  with  snow. 
Through  all  his  host,  inspiring  force,  he  flies. 
And  bids  anew  the  martial  thunder  rise. 
To  Panthus*  son,  at  Hector's  high  command. 
Haste  the  bold  leaders  of  the  Trojan  band  : 
But  round  the  battlements,  and  round  the  plain. 
For  many  a  chief  he  look'd,  but  look'd  in  vain  ; 
DeTphobus,  nor  Helenus  the  seer. 
Nor  Asius'  son,  nor  Asius'  self  appear : 
For  these  were  pierced  with  many  a  ghastly  wound, 
Some  cold  in  death,  some  groaning  on  the  ground; 
Some  low  in  dust  (a  mournful  object)  lay  ; 
High  on  the  wall  some  breathed  tlieir  souls  away. 

Far  on  the  left,  amid  the  throng  he  found 
(Cheering  the  troops,  and  dealing  deaths  around) 
The  graceful  Paris  ;  whom,  with  fury  moved. 
Opprobrious,  thus,  the  impatient  chief  reproved  : 

''  Ill-fated  Paris  !  slave  to  womankind. 
As  smooth  of  face  as  fraudulent  of  mind  I 
Where  is  DeTphobus,  where  Asius  gone  t 
The  godlike  father,  and  the  intrepid  son ! 
The  force  of  Helenus,  dispensing  fate  ; 
And  great  Othryoneus,  so  fear'd  of  late  t 
Black  fate  hangs  o'er  thee  from  the  avenging  gods, 
Imperial  Troy  from  her  foundations  nods  ; 
Whelm'd  in  thy  country's  ruin  shalt  thou  fall. 
And  one  devouring  vengeance  swallow  all." 

When  Paris  thus  :  "  Sly  brother  and  my  friend. 
Thy  warm  impatience  makes  thy  tongue  offend. 
In  other  battles  I  deserved  thy  blame. 
Though  then  not  deedless,  nor  unknown  to  fame  : 
But  since  yon  rampart  by  thy  arms  lay  low, 
I  scatter'd  slaughter  from  my  fatal  bow. 
The  chiefs  you  seek  on  yonder  shore  lie  slain  ; 
Of  all  those  heroes,  two  alone  remain  ; 
*  DeTphobus,  and  Helenus  thb  seer. 
Each  now  disabled  by  a  hostile  spear. 
Go  then,  successful,  where  thy  soul  inspires  : 
This  heart  and  hand  shall  second  all  thy  fires  : 
What  with  this  arm  I  can,  prepare  to  know. 
Till  death  for  death  be  paid,  and  blow  for  blow. 
But  'tis  not  ours,  with  forces  not  our  own 
To  combat :  strength  is  of  the  gods  alone.'* 
These  words  the  hero's  angry  mind  assuage  : 
Then  fierce  they  mingle  where  the  thickest  rage. 
Around  Polydamas,  distain'd  with  blood, 
Cebrion,  Phalces,  stem  Orthseus  stood, 
Palmus,  with  Polypoetes  the  divine. 
And  two  bold  brothers  of  Hippotion's  line 
(Who  reach'd  fair  I  lion,  from  Ascania  far, 
The  former  day ;  the  next  engaged  in  war.) 
As  when  from  gloomy  clouds  a  whirlwind  springs. 
That  bears  Jove's  thunder  on  its  dreadful  wings, 
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Wide  o'er  the  blasted  fields  the  tempest  sweeps ; 
Then,  gathered,  settles  on  the  hoary  deeps  ; 
The  afflicted  deeps  tumultuous  mix  and  roar ; 
The  waves  behind  impel  the  waves  before, 
Wide  rolling,  foaming  high,  and  tumbling  to  the 

shore  : 
Thus  rank  on  rank  the  thick  battalions  throng. 
Chief  urged  on  chief,  and  man  drove  man  along. 
Far  o'er  the  plains,  in  dreadful  order  bright. 
The  brazen  arms  reflect  a  beamy  light : 
Full  in  the  blazing  van  great  Hector  shined. 
Like  Mars  commissioned  to  confound  mankind. 
Before  him  flaming  his  enormous  shield. 
Like  the  broad  sun,  illumined  all  the  field  ; 
His  nodding  helm  emits  a  streamy  ray  ; 
His  piercing  eyes  through  all  the  battle  stray. 
And,  while  beneath  his  targe  he  flash'd  along. 
Shot  terrors  round,  that  withered  even  the  strong. 

Thus  Btalk'd  he,  dreadful  ;  death  was  in  his  look : 
Whole  nations  fear*d  ;  but  not  an  Argive  shook. 
The  towering  Ajax,  with  an  ample  stride, 
Advanced  the  first,  and  thus  the  chief  defied  : 

"  Hector  !  come  on  ;  thy  empty  threats  forbear ; 
Tis  not  thy  arm,  'Us  thundering  Jovo  we  fear : 
The  skill  of  war  to  us  not  idly  given, 
Lo  !  Greece  is  humbled,  not  by  Troy,  but  Heaven. 
Vain  are  the  hopes  that  haughty  mind  imparts, 
To  force  our  fleet :  the  Greeks  have  hands  and 

hearts. 
Long  ere  in  flames  our  lofty  navy  fall. 
Your  boasted  city,  and  your  god-built  wall. 
Shall  sink  beneaUi  us,  smoking  on  the  ground  ; 
And  spread  a  long  unmeasured  ruin  round. 
The  time  shall  come,  when,  chased  along  the  plain, 
Even  thou  shalt  call  on  Jove,  and  call  in  vain  ; 
Even  thou  shalt  wish,  to  aid  thy  desperate  course, 
The  wings  of  falcons  for  thy  flying  horse  ; 
Shalt  run,  forgetful  of  a  warrior's  fame. 
While  clouds  of  friendly  dust  conceal  thy  sluune." 

As  thus  he  spoke,  behold,  in  open  view. 
On  sounding  wings  a  dexter  eagle  flew 
To  Jove's  glad  omen  all  the  Grecians  rise, 
And  hail,  with  shouts,  his  progress  through  the 

skies : 
Far-echoing  clamours  bound  from  side  to  side  , 
They  ceased  ;  and  thus  the  chief  of  Troy  replied  : 

«  From  whence  this  menace, this  insulting  strain  t 
Enormous  boaster  !  doom'd  to  vaunt  in  vain. 
So  may  the  gods  on  Hector  life  bestow, 
(Not  that  short  life  which  mortals  lead  below, 
But  such  as  those  of  Jove's  high  lineage  bom. 
The  blue-eyed  maid,  or  he  that  gilds  the  mom) 
As  this  decisive  day  shall  end  the  fame 
Of  Greece,  and  Argos  be  no  more  a  name. 
And  thou,  imperious  !  if  thy  madness  wait 
The  lance  of  llector,  thou  shalt  meet  thy  fate  : 
That  giant-corse,  extended  on  the  shore. 
Shall  largely  feast  the  fowls  with  fat  and  gore." 

He  said ;  and  like  a  lion  stalk'd  along  : 
With  shouts  incessant  earth  and  ocean  rung. 
Sent  from  his  following  host :  the  Grecian  train 
With  answering  thunders  fill'd  the  echoing  plain ; 
A  shout  that  tore  heaven's  concave,  and,  above, 
Shook  the  fixM  splendours  of  the  throne  of  Jove* 
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ARGUMENT. 

dVHO  DBCB1VK8  jnPITBB  BY  TRB  OIBOLB  OF  TBIOISi 

Nestor,  sitting  at  the  table  with  Macfaaon,  ia  alarmed 
with  the  increasing  clamour  of  the  war,  and  haatena  to 
Agamemnon:   on  his  way  be  meeta  that   prinoe  with 
Diomed  and  Ulysaea,  whom  he  infivms  of  the  extremity 
of  the  danger.  Agememnon  proposes  to  make  their  escape 
by  night,  which  Ulyaeca  withstands:  to  mhlch  Dfavied 
adds  his  adrice.  that,  wounded  as  thoy  were,  they  shovld 
go  forth  and  encourage  the  army  with  tlicir  preaeDoe; 
which  advice  is  pursued.    Juno,  seeing  the  partiality  of 
Jupiter  to  the  Trojans,  forms  a  design  to  over-Nach  him ; 
she  sets  off  her  charms  with  the  utmost  care,  and  (the 
more  surely  to  enchant  him)  obtains  the  magfo  giidla 
of  Venus.    She  then  apidiea  herself  to  the  god  <rf  sleep, 
and,  with  some  difficulty,  persuades  him  to  seal  the  eyes  of 
Jupiter :  this  done,  she  goes  to  moont  Ida,  where  the  god, 
at  first  si^t,  is  ravished  with  her  beanty,  sinks  in  Imt 
embraces,  and  is  laid  asleqp.    Neptune  takes  adTantagv 
of  his  slumber,  and  succours  the  Oreeks :  Kector  is  itnick 
to  tlie  ground  with  a  prodigious  stone  by  AJax.  and  oanM 
off  from  the  battle:   sereral  actions  succeed:    till  the 
Trojans,  much  distressed,  are  obliged  to  give  way :  the 
lesser  AJax  rignaliies  himaelf  in  a  particular  manner. 


I 


But,  nor  the  genial  feast,  nor  flowing  bowl. 
Could  charm  the  cares  of  Nestor's  watchful  sool ; 
His  startled  ears  the  increasing  cries  attend  ; 
Then  thus,  impatient,  to  his  wounded  friend : 

^  What  new  alarm,  divine  Machaon,  say. 
What  mix'd  events  attend  this  mighty  day ! 
Hark  I  how  the  shouts  divide,  and  how  they  meet, 
And  now  come  full,  and  thicken  to  the  fleet! 
Here,  with  the  cordial  draught  dispel  thy  care. 
Let  Hecamede  the  strengthening  iMith  prepare. 
Refresh  thy  wound,  and  cleanse  the  clotted  gore; 
While  I  the  adventures  of  the  day  explore." 

He  said :  and,  scizine  Thrasvmedes'  shield, 
^His  valiant  offspring)  nasten'd  to  the  field  ; 
(That  day  the  son  his  father's  buckler  bore) 
Then  snatch'd  a  lance,  and  issued  from  the  door. 
Soon  as  the  prospect  open'd  to  his  view. 
His  wounded  eyes  the  scene  of  sorrow  knew  ;  ' 
Dire  disarray !  the  tumult  of  the  fight. 
The  wall  in  ruins,  and  the  Greeks  in  flight. 
As  when  old  ocean's  silent  surface  sleeps. 
The  waves  just  heaving  on  the  purple  deeps: 
While  yet  the  expected  tempest  hangs  on  high. 
Weighs  down  the  cloud,  and  blackens  in  the  skr, 
The  mass  of  waters  will  no  wind  obey ; 
Jove  sends  one  gust,  and  bids  them  roll  away. 
While  wavering  counsels  thus  his  mind  engage, 
Fluctuates  in  doubtful  thought  the  Pylian  sage, 
To  join  the  host,  or  to  the  general  haste ; 
Debating  long,  he  fixes  on  the  last : 
Yet,  as  ho  moves,  the  sight  his  bosom  warms, 
The  field  rings  dreadful  with  the  clang  of  arnu ; 
The  gleaming  falchions  flash,  the  javelins  flj; 
Blows  echo  blows,  and  all  or  kill,  or  die. 

Him,  in  his  march,  the  wounded  princes  meet, 
By  tardy  steps  ascending  from  the  fleet : 
The  king  of  men,  Ulysses  the  divine. 
And  who  to  Tydeus  owes  his  noble  line. 
(Their  ships  at  distance  from  the  battle  stand, 
In  lines  aovanced  along  the  shelving  strand: 
Whose  bay,  the  fleet  unable  to  contain 
At  length  ;  beside  the  margin  of  the  main. 
Hank  above  rank,  the  crowded  ships  they  mooi: 
Who  landed  first,  lay  highest  on  the  shore.) 
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sd  on  their  spears,  they  took  their  way, 
fight,  but  anxious  for  the  day. 

approach  alami'd  each  Grecian  breajst, 
hus  the  general  of  the  host  addressed : 
uce  and  glory  of  the  Achaian  name ! 
•ives  thee,  Nestor,  from  the  field  of  fame ! 
^n  proud  Hector  see  his  boast  fulfiU'd, 
ts  in  ashes,  and  our  hei*oes  kill'd  t 
8  his  tlireat,  ah  !  now  too  soon  made  good, 
y  a  Grecian  bosom  writ  in  blood. 

heart  inflamed  with  equal  rage 
your  kuig,  nor  will  one  chief  engage  I 
e  I  lived  to  see  with  mournful  eyes 
'  Greek  a  new  Achilles  rise  ?" 
ian  Nestor  theu  :  ^  So  fate  has  will'd ; 
confirming  time  has  fate  fulfiU'd. 
hat  thunders  from  the  a£rial  bower, 
e  hhnself,  upon  the  past  has  power. 
1,  our  late  inviolable  bound, 
t  defence,  lies  smoking  on  the  ground : 
the  ships  their  conquering  arms  extend, 
ftnsof  slaughtered  Greeks  to  heaven  ascend, 
ly  raeasuivs  then  employ  your  thought 
distress ;  if  counsel  profit  aught : 
.nnot  much :  though  Mars  our  souls  incite, 
iping  wounds  withhold  us  from  the  fight.*' 
n  the  monarch :  <<  That  our  army  bends, 
oy  triumphant  our  high  fleet  ascends, 
t  the  rampart,  late  our  surest  trust 
t  defence,  lies  smoking  in  the  dust ; 
from  Jove's  afilictive  hand  we  bear, 
r  from  Argos,  wills  our  ruin  here. 
!  the  days  when  happier  Greece  was  blest, 
his  favour,  all  his  aid  confessed ; 
iven  averse,  our  hands  fi*om  battle  ties, 
s  the  Trojan  glory  to  the  skies, 
e  at  length  to  waste  our  blood  in  vain, 
nch  what  ships  lie  nearest  to  the  main ; 
icse  at  anchor  till  the  coming  night : 

impetuous  Troy  forbear  the  fight, 
il  to  sea,  and  hoist  each  sail  for  flight, 
rom  evils,  well  foreseen,  to  run, 
rish  in  the  danger  we  may  shun." 
he.     The  sage  Ulysses  thus  replies, 
nger  flash 'd  from  his  disdainful  eyes  : 
shameful  words  (unkingly  as  thou  art) 
m  that  trembling  tongue  and  timorous 

n\ 

!  thy  sway  the  curse  of  meaner  powers, 
u  the  shame  of  any  host  but  ours ! 
by  Jove  endued  with  martial  might, 
ght  to  conquer,  or  to  fall  in  fight : 
irons  combats  and  bold  wars  to  wage, 
d  our  youth,  and  yet  employs  our  age. 
t  thou  thus  desert  the  Trojan  plain  1 
e  whole  streams  of  blood  been  spilt  in  vain  t 
base  sentence  if  thou  couch  thy  fear, 
in  whispers,  lest  a  Greek  shoiUd  hear, 
ere  a  man  so  dead  to  fame,  who  dares 
L  such  meanness,  or  the  thought  declares ! 
ics  it  even  from  him  whose  sovereign  sway 
ded  legions  of  all  Greece  obey  1 
general's  voice  that  calls  to  flight, 
ar  hangs  doubtful,  while  his  soldiers  fight! 
ore  could  Troy  1  What  yet  their  fate  denies 
'est  the  foe :  all  Greece  becomes  their  prize* 
i  the  troops  Tour  hoisted  sails  in  view, 
ves  abandon  d)  shall  the  fight  pursue ; 
ships  flying,  with  despair  shall  see  ; 
i  deslniction  to  a  prince  like  thee." 


^  Thy  just  reproofs  (Atrides  calm  replies) 
Like  arrows  pierce  mc,  for  thy  words  are  wIm. 
Unwilling  as  I  am  to  lose  the  host, 
I  force  not  Gi'eecc  to  quit  this  hateful  coast ; 
Glad  I  submit,  whoe'er,  or  young,  or  old. 
Aught,  more  conducive  to  our  weal,  unfold." 

Tydldes  cut  him  short,  and  thus  began : 
^  Such  counsel  if  you  seek,  behold  the  man 
Who  boldly  gives  it,  and  what  he  sliall  say. 
Young  thougli  he  be,  disdain  not  to  obey : 
A  youth,  who  from  the  mighty  Tydeus  springs^ 
May  speak  to  councils  and  assembled  kings. 
Hear  then  in  me  the  great  CEnidcs'  son. 
Whose  honour' d  dust  (his  race  of  glory  run) 
Lies  whelm'd  in  ruins  of  the  Theban  wall ; 
Brave  in  his  life,  and  glorious  in  his  fall. 
With  three  bold  sons  was  genei*ousProthous  bless'd, 
Who  Pleuron's  walls  and  Calydon  possess'd ; 
Melas  and  Agi'ius,  but  (who  far  surpass'd 
The  rest  in  courage)  (Eneus  was  the  lost. 
From  him,  my  sire.     From  Calydon  expell'd. 
He  pass'd  to  Argos,  and  in  exile  dwell 'd ; 
The  monarch's  daughter  there  (so  Jove  ordain*d) 
He  won,  and  flourish'd  where  Adrastus  reign'd ; 
There,  rich  in  fortune's  gifts,  his  acres  till'd, 
Beheld  his  vines  their  liquid  harvest  yield. 
And  numerous  flocks  that  whiten'd  all  the  field. 
Such  Tydeus  was,  tlie  foremost  once  in  fame ! 
Nor  lives  in  Greece  a  stranger  to  his  name. 
Then,  what  for  common  good  my  thoughts  ins|)ire. 
Attend,  and  in  the  son  respect  the  sire. 
Though  sore  of  battle,  though  with  wounds  op- 
Let  each  go  forth  and  animate  the  rest,    [press'd, 
Advance  the  glory  which  he  cannot  share. 
Though  not  partaker,  witness  of  the  war. 
But  lest  new  wounds  on  wounds  o'erpower  us  quite. 
Beyond  the  missile  javelin's  sounding  flight, 
Safe  let  us  stand  ;  and,  from  the  tumult  far. 
Inspire  the  ranks,  and  rule  the  distant  war. 

He  added  not :  the  listening  kings  obey. 
Slow  moving  on ;  Atndes  leads  the  way. 
The  god  of  ocean  (to  inflame  their  I'age) 
Appears  a  wamor  furrow'd  o'er  with  age  ; 
PressM  in  his  own,  the  general's  hand  he  took. 
And  thus  the  venerable  hero  spoke : 

"  Atrides !  lo !  with  what  disdainful  eye 
Achilles  sees  his  country's  forces  fly ; 
Blind  impious  man !  whose  anger  is  his  guide, 
Who  glories  in  unutterable  pride. 
So  may  he  perish,  so  may  Jove  disclaim 
The  wretch  relentless,  and  o'er^helm  with  shame  ! 
But  Heaven  foi*sakes  not  thee :  o*er  yonder  sands 
Soon  shalt  thou  view  the  scatter'd  Ti'ojan  bands 
Fly  diverse ;   while  proud  kings,  and  chiefs  re- 

nown'd. 
Driven  heaps  on  heaps,  with  clouds  involved  around 
Of  rolling  dust,  their  lA-ingcd  wheels  employ 
To  hide  their  ignominious  heads  in  Troy." 

He  spoke,  then  rush'd  amid  the  warrior  crew. 
And  sent  his  voice  before  him  as  he  flew. 
Loud,  as  the  shout  encountering  armies  yield 
When  twice  ten  thousand  shake  the  labouring  field ; 
Such  was  the  voice,  and  such  the  thundering  sound 
Of  him  whose  trident  rends  the  solid  ground, 
ikich  Argive  bosom  beats  to  meet  the  fight, 
And  grisly  war  appears  a  pleasing  sight. 

Meantime  Satumia  from  Olympus  brow, 
High-throned  in  gold,  beheld  the  fields  below  ; 
With  joy  the  glorious  conflict  she  survey 'd, 
Where  her  great  brother  gave  the  Grecians  aid. 
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But  placed  aloft,  on  Ida's  shady  height 

She  sees  her  Jove,  and  trembles  at  Uie  sight. 

Jove  to  deceive,  what  methods  shall  she  try, 

What  ai'ts,  to  blind  his  all-beholding  eye  1 

At  length  she  trusts  her  power ;  resolved  to  prove 

The  old,  yet  still  saccessful,  cheat  of  love ; 

Against  his  wisdom  to  oppose  her  charms, 

And  lull  the  lord  of  thunders  in  her  arms. 

Swift  to  her  bright  apartment  she  repairs, 
Saci'ed  to  dress  and  beauty's  pleasing  cares : 
With  skill  divine  had  Vulcan  form'd  the  bower. 
Safe  from  access  of  each  intruding  power. 
Touch'd  with  her  secret  key,  the  doors  unfold : 
Self-closed,  behind  her  shut  the  valves  of  gold. 
Hero  first  she  bathes  ;  and  round  her  body  poun 
Soft  oils  of  fragrance,  and  ambrosial  showers : 
The  winds,  peHTumed,  the  balmy  gale  convey 
Through  heaven,  through  earth,  and  all  the  atrial 
Spirit  divine  !  whose  exhalation  greets         [way  : 
The  sense  of  gods  with  more  than  mortal  sweets. 
Thus  while  she  breathed  of  heaven,  with  decent 

pride 
Her  artful  hands  the  radiant  tresses  tied  ; 
Part  on  her  head  in  shining  ringlets  roird. 
Part  o'er  her  shoulders  waved  like  melted  gold. 
Around  her  next  a  heavenly  mantle  flow'd. 
That  rich  with  Pallas*  laboured  colours  glow'd  : 
Large  clasps  of  gold  ihc  foldings  gathered  round, 
A  golden  zone  her  swelling  bosom  bound. 
Far-beaming  pendants  tremble  in  her  ear, 
£^h  gem  illumined  with  a  triple  star. 
Then  o'er  her  head  she  casts  a  veil  more  white 
Than  new-fallen  snow,  and  dazzling  as  the  light. 
Last  her  fair  feet  celestial  sandals  grace. 
Thus  issuing  radiant  with  majestic  pace. 
Forth  from  the  dome  the  im})erial  goddess  moveB, 
And  calls  the  mother  of  the  smiles  and  loves. 

"  How  long  (to  Venus  thus  apart  she  cried) 
Shall  human  strife  celestial  minds  divide  t 
Ah  yet,  will  Venus  aid  Satumia's  joy, 
And  sot  aside  the  cause  of  Greece  and  Troy ! " 

**  Let  heaven's  dread  empress  (Cythereea  said) 
Spe.ak  her  request,  and  deem  her  will  obey'd." 

^  Then  grant  me  (said  the  queen)  those  con- 
quering charms. 
That  power,  which  mortals  and  immortals  warms, 
That  love,  which  melts  mankind  in  fierce  desires, 
And  burns  the  sons  of  heaven  with  sacred  fires ! 

"  For  lo  !  I  haste  to  those  remote  abodes. 
Where  the  great  parents  (sacred  source  of  gods  1) 
Ocean  and  Tcthys  their  old  empire  keep. 
On  the  last  limits  of  the  land  and  deep. 
In  their  kind  arms  my  tender  years  were  past ; 
What  time  old  Saturn,  from  Ol^-mpus  cast. 
Of  upper  heaven  to  Jove  resign'd  the  reign, 
Whelm'd  under  the  huge  mass  of  earth  and  main. 
For  strife,  I  hear,  has  made  the  union  cease, 
Which  held  so  long  that  ancient  pair  in  peace. 
What  honour,  and  what  love,  shall  I  obtain. 
If  I  comi>ose  those  fatal  feuds  again  ; 
Once  more  their  minds  in  mutual  ties  engage. 
And,  wliat  my  youth  has  owed,  repay  their  age  !" 

She  said.     With  awe  divine,  the  queen  of  love 
Obey'd  the  sister  and  the  wife  of  Jove  ; 
And  from  her  fragrant  breast  the  zone  unbraced, 
AVith  various  skill  and  high  embroidery  graced. 
Ii\  tills  was  every  art,  and  every  charm. 
To  win  the  wisest,  and  the  coldest  warm  : 
Fond  love,  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay  desire, 
The  kind  deceit,  the  still-reviving  fire, 
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Persuasive  speech,  and  more  persuasive  nghs. 
Silence  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes. 
This  on  her  hand  the  Cyprian  goddess  laid  : 
**  Take  this,  and  with  it  ail  thy  wish  ;*'  she  and* 
With  smiles  she  took  the  charm  ;  and  nniling 
The  powerful  cestus  to  her  snowy  breast,  [press'd 

Then  Venus  to  the  courts  of  Jove  withdrew ; 
Whilst  from  Olympus  pleased  Satumia  flew. 
0*er  high  Pieria  thence  her  course  she  bore, 
O'er  fair  Emathia's  ever-pleasing  shore. 
O'er  Hemus'  hills  with  snows  eternal  crown'd ; 
Nor  once  her  flying  foot  approach 'd  the  ground. 
Then  taking  wing  from  Athos'  lofty  steep. 
She  speeds  to  Lemnos  o*er  the  rolling  deep, 
And  seeks  the  cave  of  Death's  half-brother.  Sleep. 

^  Sweet  pleasing  sleep  !  (Satumia  thus  begsD) 
Who  spread'st  thy  empire  o'er  each  god  and  man; 
If  e'er  obsequious  to  thy  Juno's  will, 
O  power  of  slumbers  !  hear,  and  favour  still. 
Shed  thy  soft  dews  on  Jove's  immortal  eyes, 
While  sunk  in  love's  entrancing  )oyii  he  lies. 
A  splendid  footstool,  and  a  throne,  that  shine 
WiUi  gold  unfading,  Somnus,  shall  be  thine  ; 
The  work  of  Vulcan  ;  to  indulge  thy  ease. 
When  wine  and  feasts  thy  golden  humours  pi^ 

^  imperial  dame  (the  balmy  power  replies). 
Great  Saturn's  heir,  and  empress  of  the  ek 
O'er  other  gods  I  spread  my  easy  chain  ; 
The  sire  of  all,  old  Ocean,  owns  my  reign. 
And  his  hush'd  waves  lie  silent  on  the  main. 
But  how,  unbidden,  shall  I  dare  to  steep 
Jove's  awful  temples  in  the  dew  of  sleep  f 
Long  since,  too  venturous,  at  thy  bold  commaad, 
On  Uiose  eternal  lids  I  laid  my  hand  ; 
What  time,  deserting  Ilion's  wasted  plain, 
His  conquering  son,  Alcides,  plough'd  the  main. 
When  lo !  Uie  deeps  arise,  the  tempests  roar, 
And  drive  the  hero  to  the  Coan  shore  : 
Great  Jove,  awaking,  shook  the  blest  abodes 
With  rising  wrath,  and  tumbled  gods  on  gods; 
Me  chief  he  sought,  and  from  the  realms  on  high 
Had  hurl'd  indignant  to  the  nether  sky. 
But  gentle  Night,  to  whom  I  fled  for  aid, 
(The  friend  of  earth  and  heaven)  lier  wings  displaj'd; 
Impower'd  the  wrath  of  gods  and  men  to  tune, 
Even  Jove  revered  the  venerable  dame." 

"  Vain  are  thy  fears  (the  queen  of  heaven  rcpli«% 
And,  speaking,  rolls  her  large  majestic  eyes ;) 
Think'st  thou  that  Troy  has  Jove's  high  favoor  voSj 
Like  great  Alcides,  his  all-conquering  son  t 
Hear,  and  obey  the  mistress  of  the  skies, 
Nor  for  the  deed  expect  a  vulgar  prize  ; 
For  know,  thy  loved-one  shall  be  ever  thine^ 
The  youngest  Grace,  Pasithat^  the  divine. 

**  Swear  then  (he  said)  by  those  tremendous  floodB 
That  roar  through  hell,  and  bind  the  invoking  gods: 
Let  the  great  parent  earth  one  huid  sustain. 
And  stretch  the  other  o'er  the  sacred  main : 
Call  the  black  Titans,  that  with  Chronos  dweU, 
To  hear  and  witness  from  the  depths  of  hell ; 
That  she,  my  loved-one,  shall  be  ever  mine. 
The  youngest  Grace,  Pasithae  the  divine.'* 

The  queen  assents,  and  from  the  infernal  boweil 
Invokes  the  sable  subtartarean  powers. 
And  those  who  rule  the  inviolable  floods. 
Whom  mortals  name  the  dread  Titanian  godi. 

Then  swift  as  wind,  o'er  Lemnoe*  smoky  isle 
They  wing  their  way,  and  Imbrus'  sea-beat  soQ ; 
Through  air,  unseen,  involved  in  darkness  glida^ 
And  hght  on  Lectos,  on  the  point  of  Ide  s 
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'  of  savages,  whose  echoing  hills 
rd  resounding  with  a  hundred  rills ;) 
I  trembles  underneath  the  god  ; 
are  her  mountains,  and  her  forests  nod. 
a  a  fir,  whose  spiry  branches  rise 
its  summit  to  the  neighbouring  skies  ; 
embowering  shade,  concealed  from  sight, 
p,  in  likeness  of  the  bird  of  night 
hia  name  by  those  of  heavenly  birth, 
*d  Cymindis  by  the  race  of  earth.) 
a's  top  successful  Juno  flies  ; 
)ve  sur>ey8  her  with  desiring  eyes : 
f  whose  lightning  sets  the  heavens  on  fire, 
I  all  hb  bosom  feels  the  fierce  desire  ; 
a  when  first  by  stealth  he  seized  her  charms, 
ith  her  soul,  and  melted  in  her  arms  i 
;  her  eyes  he  fed  his  eager  look,     [spoke  : 
ess'd  her  hand,  and  thus  with  transport 
f  comes  my  goddess  from  the  ethereal  sky, 
her  steeds  and  flaming  chariot  nigh  ?*' 
she — <<  I  haste  to  those  remote  abodes 
he  great  parents  of  the  deathless  gods, 
>rend  Ocean  and  grey  Tethys,  reign, 
ast  limits  of  the  land  and  main, 
lese,  to  whose  indulgent  cares 
le  nursing  of  my  tender  years : 
fe,  I  hear,  has  made  that  union  cease 
leld  so  long  that  ancient  pair  in  peace, 
ids,  prepared  my  chariot  to  convey 
th  and  seas,  and  through  the  afirud  way, 
der  Ide  :  of  thy  superior  power 
!onsent,  I  leave  the  Olympian  bower  ; 
c,  unknown  to  thee,  the  sacred  cells 
der  seas,  where  hoary  Ocean  dwells." 
that  (said  Jove)  suffice  another  day  ! 
ir  love  denies  the  least  delay. 
sr  cares  the  present  hour  employ, 
these  moments  sacred  all  to  joy. 
d  my  soul  so  strong  a  passion  prove, 
n  earthly,  or  a  heavenly  love  : 
n  I  pressed  Ixion's  matchless  dame, 
rose  Pirithous  like  the  gods  in  fame  : 
n  fair  Danae  felt  the  shower  of  gold 
jito  life,  whence  Perseus  brave  and  bold. 
I  I  bum'd  for  either  Theban  dame : 
B  from  thin,  from  that  Alcides  came) 
snix'  daughter,  beautiful  and  young, 
godlike  Rhadamanth  and  Minos  sprung 
(  I  bumM  for  fair  Latona's  face, 
lelier  Ceres'  more  majestic  grace. 
I  even  for  thyself  I  felt  desire, 
my  veins  receive  the  pleasing  fire.*' 
oke  ;  the  goddess  >%nth  the  charming  eyes 
ith  celestial  red,  and  thus  replies : 
a  scene  for  level     On  Ida's  height, 
to  mortal  and  immortal  sight ! 
profaned  by  each  familiar  eye; 
"t  of  heaven,  and  fable  of  the  sky : 
Jl  I  e'er  re-view  the  blest  abodes, 
imong  the  senate  of  the  gods  1 
lot  think,  that,  with  disoi-der'd  charms, 
en  beholds  me  recent  from  thy  arms  ? 
U  divine  has  Vulcan  form'd  thy  bower, 
>  love  and  to  the  genial  hour ; 
hy  will,  to  that  recess  retire, 
•et  there  indulge  thy  soft  desire.*' 
lased ;  and,  smiling  with  superior  love, 
*wer*d  mild  the  cloud-compelling  Jove : 
d  nor  mortal  shall  our  joys  behold, 
vith  clouds,  and  circumfused  in  gold ; 


Not  even  the  sun,  who  darts  through  heaven  his 

rays. 
And  whose  broad  eye  the  extended  earth  surveys.*' 

Grazing  he  spoke,  and,  kindling  at  the  view. 
His  eager  arms  around  the  goddess  threw. 
Glad  Earth  perceives,  and  from  her  bosom  pours 
Unbidden  herbs  and  voluntary  flowers : 
Thick  new-bom  violets  a  soft  carpet  spread. 
And  clustering  lotos  swell'd  the  rising  bed. 
And  sudden  hyacinths  the  turf  bestrew, 
And  flamy  crocus  made  the  mountain  glow. 
There  golden  clouds  conceal  the  heavenly  pair, 
Steep*d  in  soft  joys  and  circumfused  with  air ; 
Celestial  dews,  descending  o'er  Uie  ground. 
Perfume  the  mount,  and  breathe  ambrosia  round. 
At  length,  with  love  and  sleep's  soft  power  op- 

press'd. 
The  panting  thnnderer  nods,  and  sinks  to  rest. 

Now  to  the  navy  borne  on  silent  wings, 
To  Neptune's  ear  soft  Sleep  his  message  brings ; 
Beside  him  sudden,  unperceived,  he  stood. 
And  thus  with  gentle  words  address'd  the  god : 

^  Now,  Neptune  I    now,  the    important    hour 
employ. 
To  check  a  while  the  haughty  hopes  of  Troy : 
While  Jove  yet  rests,  whUe  yet  my  vapours  shed 
The  golden  vision  round  his  sacred  head ; 
For  Juno's  love,  and  Somnus*  pleasing  ties. 
Have  closed  those  awful  and  eternal  eyes.'* 

Thus  having  said,  the  power  of  slumber  flew. 
On  human  lids  to  drop  the  balmy  dew. 
Neptune,  with  zeal  increased,  renews  his  care. 
And  towering  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  war. 

Indignant  thus "  Oh  once  of  martial  fame  I 

O  Greeks  t  if  yet  ye  can  deserve  the  name ! 

This  half-recover'd  day  shall  Troy  obtain  t 

Shall  Hector  thunder  at  your  ships  again ! 

Lo  still  he  vaunts,  and  threats  the  fleet  with  fires, 

While  stem  AchUles  in  his  wrath  retires. 

One  hero's  loss  too  tamely  you  deplore. 

Be  stUl  yourselves,  and  ye  shall  need  no  more. 

Oh  yet,  if  glory  any  bosom  warms. 

Brace  on  your  firmest  helms,  and  stand  to  arms : 

His  strongest  spear  each  valiant  Grecian  wield. 

Each  valiant  Grecian  seize  his  broadest  shield ; 

Let  to  the  weak  the  lighter  arms  belong. 

The  ponderous  targe  be  wielded  by  the  strong. 

Thus  arm'd,  not  Hector  shall  our  presence  stay ; 

Myself,  ye  Greeks !  myself  will  lead  the  way." 

The  troops  assent;  their  martial  arms  they 
The  busy  chiefs  their  banded  legions  range,  [change : 
The  kings,  though  wounded,  and  oppress'd  with 

pain. 
With  helpful  hands  themselves  assist  the  train. 
The  strong  and  cumbrous  arms  the  valiant  wield. 
The  weaker  warrior  takes  a  lighter  shield. 
Thus  sheath'd  in  shining  brass,  in  bright  array 
The  legions  march,  and  Neptune  leads  the  way : 
His  brandish'd  falchion  flames  before  their  eyes. 
Like  lightning  flashing  through  the  frighted  skies. 
Clad  in  his  might,  the  earth-shaking  power  appears ; 
Pale  mortals  tremble,  and  confess  Uieir  fears. 

Troy's  great  defender  stands  alone  unawed. 
Arms  his  proud  host,  and  dares  oppose  a  god : 
And  lo !  the  god,  and  wonderoiis  man,  appear : 
The  sea's  stem  ruler  there,  and  Hector  here. 
The  roaring  main,  at  her  great  master's  call. 
Rose  in  huge  ranks,  and  form'd  a  watery  wall 
Around  the  ships :  seas  hanging  o'er  the  shores, 
Both  armies  join :  earth  thunders,  ocean  roars. 
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Not  half  80  loud  the  hollowing  deeps  resound. 
When  Btormy  winds  disclose  the  dark  profound ; 
Less  loud  the  winds  that  from  the  ^olian  hall 
Roar  through  the  woods,  and  make  whole  forests 

fall ; 
IjCf^  loud  the  woods,  when  flames  in  torrents  pour^ 
Catch  the  dry  mountain,  and  its  shades  devour : 
With  such  a  rage  the  meeting  hosts  are  driven. 
And  such  a  clamour  shakes  the  sounding  heaven. 
The  first  bold  javelin,  urged  by  Hector's  force^ 
Direct  at  Ajax*  bosom  wing*d  its  course ; 
But  there  no  pass  the  crossing  belts  afford, 
(One  braced  his  shield,  and  one  sustained  his  sword.) 
Then  back  the  disappointed  Trojan  drew. 
And  cursed  the  lance  that  unavailing  flew  : 
But  'scaped  not  Ajax  ;  his  tempestuous  hand 
A  [>ondi>rous  stone  up-heaving  from  the  sand, 
(Where  heaps  laid  loose  beneath  the  warrior*B  feet, 
Or  served  to  ballast,  or  to  prop  the  fleet) 
Toss'd  round  and  round,  the  missive  marble  flings  ; 
On  the  razed  shield  the  falling  ruin  rings. 
Full  on  his  breast  and  throat  with  force  de8<%nds ; 
Nor  dcaden'd  there  its  giddy  fury  spends. 
But  whirling  on,  with  many  a  fiery  round, 
Smokes  in  the  dust,  and  ploughs  into  the  ground. 
As  when  the  bolt,  red-hissing  from  above. 
Darts  on  the  consecrated  plant  of  Jove, 
The  mountain-oak  iu  flaming  ruin  lies, 
Black  from  the  blow,  and  smokes  of  sulphur  rise  ; 
Stifl"  with  amaze  the  paie  beholders  stand. 
And  own  the  terrors  of  the  almighty  hand  I 
So  lies  great  Hector  prostrate  on  the  shore  ; 
His  slackened  hand  deserts  the  lance  it  bore  ; 
His  following  shield  the  fallen  chief  overspread  ; 
Beneath  his  helmet  dropp'd  his  fainting  head  ; 
His  load  of  armour,  sinking  to  the  ground. 
Clanks  on  the  field  ;  a  dead  and  hollow  sound. 
Loud  shouts  of  triumph  fill  the  crowded  plain  ; 
Greece  sees,  in  hope,  Ti*oy's  great  defender  slain : 
All  spring  to  seize  him  ;  storms  of  arrows  fly, 
And  thicker  javelins  intercept  the  sky. 
[u  vain  an  ii*on  t«mpest  hisses  round  ; 
He  lies  protected,  and  without  a  wound. 
Polydamas,  Agenor  the  divine. 
The  pious  warrior  of  Anchises*  lino. 
And  each  bold  leader  of  the  Lycian  band. 
With  covering  shields  (a  friendly  circle)  stand. 
His  mournful  followers,  with  assistant  care. 
The  groaning  hero  to  his  chariot  bear  ; 
His  foaming  coursers,  swifter  than  the  wind, 
Speed  to  the  town,  and  leave  the  war  behind. 

When  now  they  touch'd  the  mead's  enamel'd 
side, 
Where  gentle  Xanthus  rolls  his  easy  tide. 
With  watery  droi)8  the  chief  they  sprinkle  round, 
Placed  on  the  margin  of  the  flowery  ground. 
Raised  on  his  knees,  ho  now  ejects  the  gore  ; 
Nx>w  faints  anew,  low-sinking  on  the  shore  ; 
By  fits  he  breathes,  half  views  the  fleeting  skies. 
And  seals  again,  by  fit«,  his  swimming  eyes. 

Soon  as  the  Greeks  the  chiefs  retreat  beheld. 
With  double  fury  each  invades  the  field. 
Oilean  Ajax  first  his  javelin  sped, 
Pierced  by  wliosc  point  the  son  of  Enops  bled  ; 
rSatnius  the  brave,  whom  beauteous  NeVs  bore 
Amidst  her  flocks  on  Siatnio's  silver  shore;) 
Struck  through  the  belly's  rim,  the  warrior  lies 
Supine,  and  sharles  eternal  veil  his  eyes. 
An  arduous  battle  rose  around  the  dead  ; 
By  turns  the  Greeks,  by  turns  the  Trojans  bled. 


Fired  with  revenge,  Polydamas  drew  near, 
And  at  Prothoenor  shook  the  trembling  spear  ; 
The  driving  javelin  through  his  shoulder  thrust. 
He  sinks  to  earth,  and  grasps  the  bloody  dust 
"  Lo  thus  (the  victor  cries)  yre  rule  the  field. 
And  thus  their  arms  the  race  of  Panthus  wield : 
From  this  unerring  hand  there  flies  no  dart 
But  bathes  its  point  within  a  Grecian  heart. 
Propp'd  on  that  spear  to  which  thou  owest  thy  fall, 
Go,  guide  thy  darksome  steps  to  Pluto's  dreary  hall.'* 

He  said,  and  sorrow  touch'd  each  Argive  breast: 
The  soul  of  Ajax  bum'd  above  the  rest. 
As  by  his  side  the  groaning  warrior  fell. 
At  the  fierce  foe  ho  launch'd  his  piercing  sted  ; 
The  foe,  reclining,  shunn'd  the  flying  d«ith  ; 
But  fate,  Archilochus,  demands  thy  breath  : 
Thy  lofty  birth  no  succour  could  impart. 
The  wings  of  death  o'ertook  thee  on  the  dart ; 
Swift  to  perform  heaven's  fatal  will,  it  fled 
Full  on  the  juncture  of  the  neck  and  head, 
And  took  the  joint,  and  cut  the  nerves  in  twain : 
The  dropping  head  first  tumbled  on  the  plain. 
So  just  the  stroke,  tliat  yet  the  body  stood 
Erect,  then  roll'd  along  the  sands  in  blood. 

**  Here,  proud  Polydamas,  here  turn  thy  eyes ! 
(The  towering  Ajax  loud-insulting  cries:) 
Say,  is  this  chief  extended  on  the  plain 
A  worthy  vengeance  for  Prothosnor  slain  ? 
Mark  well  his  port !  his  figure  and  his  face 
Nor  speak  him  vulgar,  nor  of  vulgar  race  ; 
Some  lines,  metliinks,  may  make  his  lineage  known, 
Antenor's  brother,  or  perhaps  his  son." 

He  spake,  and  smileii  severe,  for  well  he  knew 
The  bleeding  youth  :  Troy  sadden 'd  at  the  view. 
But  furious  Acamas  avenged  his  cause  ; 
As  Promachus  his  slaughter'd  brother  draws, 

He  pierced  his  heart "Such  fate  attends  youafli 

Pn)ud  Argives  I  destined  by  our  arms  to  fall. 
Not  Troy  alone,  but  haughty  Greece,  shall  shire 
The  toils,  the  sorrows,  and  tlie  wounds  of  war. 
Behold  your  Promachus  deprived  of  breath, 
A  victim  owed  to  my  brave  brother's  death. 
Not  unappeased  he  enters  Pluto's  gate. 
Who  leaves  a  brother  to  revenge  his  fate." 

Heart-piercing  anguish  struck  the  Grecian  h<s*> 
But  touch'd  the  breast  of  bold  Peneleus  most; 
At  the  proud  boaster  he  directs  his  course  ; 
The  boaster  flies,  and  shuns  superior  force. 
But  young  Ilioneus  received  the  spear  ; 
Ilioneus,  his  father's  only  care  : 
( Phorbas  the  rich,  of  all  the  Trojan  train 
Whom  Hermes  loved,  and  taught  the  arts  of  gun:) 
Full  in  his  eye  the  weapon  chanced  to  fall. 
And  from  the  fibres  scoop'd  the  rooted  ball. 
Drove  through  the  neck,  and  hurl'd  him  to  ^>* 
He  lifts  his  miserable  arms  in  vain  !  [pUio* 

Swift  his  broad  falchion  fierce  Peneleus  sprcid, 
And  from  the  spouting  shoulders  struck  hts  hesd ; 
To  earth  at  once  the  head  and  helmet  fly  ; 
The  lance,  yet  sticking  through  the  bleetling  eyS) 
The  victor  seized  ;  and,  as  aloft  he  shook 
The  gory  visage,  thus  insulting  spoke  : 

"  Trojans  !  your  great  Ilioneus  behold  ! 
Haste,  to  his  father  let  the  tale  be  told : 
Let  his  high  roofs  resound  with  frantic  woe, 
Such  as  the  house  of  Promachus  must  know ; 
Let  doleful  tidings  greet  his  mother's  eur. 
Such  as  to  Promachus'  sad  spouse  we  beary 
When  we  victorious  shall  to  Greece  return. 
And  the  pale  matron  in  our  triumphs  mouiu" 
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Kill  he  Hpoke,  tbcn  toasMthchpiidnn  high  ; 

ijuiH  hc&r,  Lbey  Ireniblc,  and  I)iey  fly  : 

ihcjr  gaze  uroiyd  the  fleet  uid  wikU, 

«d  l]]e  ruin  that  impends  on  hII. 

hiera  □(  Juve  !  that  on  Oljinpua  shine, 

•(■hciidiD;>,  ut] -recording  nine  I 

I'hen  Nc[ituac  nude  proud  lUan  jietd, 

hier,  wlittt  hero  first  enibrui-d  the  field  I 

tie  Grecians  whiit  immortnl  mine, 

A9e  blessed  Intphirs,  will  ye  nuHo  to  fame  T 

first,  great  Aju.x  I  on  ttie  ensanguiut-il  plsiu 
frtms,  leader  of  tlia  Mysisn  train. 

sud  Mermer,  Nestor's  sod  o'ertlmw, 
eriou,  MoiTH  luid  lliiipolion  slew. 
Perijihiolca  uod  Prullioun  bled, 
ivr'a  arrows  min(>tej  with  tlie  dead. 

in  the  Uartk  1)]'  MeuelitOx'  steel, 
pie's  pnator,  lUperenor  fell  ; 

dofkness  niapt  the  warrior  round, 

flfrceSDuI  csmcmsliiDg  through  the  wound. 
?lch'd  in  heaps  before  Oileus'  son, 
;hlv  Dumber*,  mighty  cumbcra  run  ; 
e  less,  of  all  the  Grecian  race 
n  pursuit,  and  swiftest  in  the  chsse. 


.  Hvctnr  In  A  •uTooci,  and  Nt^tuns  sc  rlie  hind  n 
iki:  he  lihlprbly  tnoespwd  u(  the  srltnLvnTJimG 

JuplEM* ;  In  pu'tkular  the  tnitchcs  Man  wjih  i 
ty  MlnerrL     IHi  and  A  polln  ubey  the  mden  d 


t-<iuplr« 


I  swift  flight  they  pssa  the  trench  profoond, 
iny  a  chief  lay  gasping  on  the  ground  : 
^pp'd  and  panted,  where  the  chariots  lie  ; 
I  their  dieuk,  and  horror  in  their  eye. 
hile,  awakrn'd  from  his  dream  of  love, 
's  summit  sat  imperial  Jorc  : 
the  wide  fields  he  cast  a  csji^ful  view, 
mw  the  Trojans  flv,  the  Grerka  pursue  ; 
jroud  in  amia,  those  scatler'd  o'er  the  plain  j 
lidst  the  war,  the  monarch  of  llie  main. 
■,  great  Hector  on  the  dust  he  spies, 

g  blood,  and  panting  yet  for  breath, 
ises  wandering  to  the  tci^c  of  death. 
1  heheld  him  with  a  pitying  look, 
us,  incensed,  to  fraudful  Juno  epoke  : 
hoD,  still  adverse  to  the  etemaJ  wiU, 
IT  studious  in  promoting  ill  I 
La  have  made  the  godlike  Hector  yield, 
•en  his  conquering  squadrons  from  the  field. 
hoQ,  unhappy  in  thy  wiles  I  withstand 
•er  inuuenae,  and  hrave  tho  almighty  hand  I 


Hast  thou  forgot,  when,  bound  and  fix'd  on  high^ 


e  of  tl] 


spongkii  sky. 


1  hung  tliee  trembling  in  a  golden 
And  all  the  raging  gods  opposeil  in  vain  I 
Headlong  1  liuri'd  Ihem  from  the  Olympian  bull, 
Stunn'd  ID  the  whirl,  and  breathless  with  thefalL 
For  godlike  Hercules  these  deeds  were  done, 
Nor  seem'd  the  vengeance  worthy  nieh  a  aon  : 
When,  by  thy  wilea  induced,  fiei'oe  Boreas  toss'd 
The  shipwreck'd  heru  on  tliu  Coan  eoast. 
Him  through  a  thousand  forms  of  death  I  bore, 
And  sent  to  Argos,  and  bis  native  shore. 
Ilesr  tbis,  remember,  and  our  fury  dread. 
Nor  pull  the  unwilling  vengeance  on  thy  head  ; 
Lest  arts  and  hlondishmcnts  succcsslen  prove. 
Thy  soft  deceits,  and  nell-disHcnibled  love." 

The  thundvrer  epoke  :  imperial  Juno  moum'd. 
And,  trembling,  these  submisaire  wonls  return'd : 

"  By  every  ostli  (liat  powers  immortal  ties, 
Tlie  foodfuVcoilli,  and  all-infolding  skies  ; 
By  thy  blaek  waves,  Inimendons  Stvx  !  that  flow 
Through  the  drear  realms  of  gUdingghosU  below  ; 
By  tho  dread  hooours  of  Ihy  saered  head. 
And  that  unbroken  vow,  our  virgin  bed  1 
Not  hy  my  arts  tho  ruler  of  the  main 
iiteepe  Troy  in  blood,  and  ranges  round  the  plain : 


By  hi 


aardou 


n  pity  SI 


To  help  his  Greeks,  he  fought  and  disohey'd  ; 
Else  had  thy  Juno  belter  counsels  given, 
And  taught  submission  to  the  sire  of  heaven." 

"Thinli'sl  thou  with  me!  fairempresBoftliBskieal 
(The  immortal  father  with  a  smile  replies ;) 
Then  soon  the  haughty  aea^god  shall  obey. 
Nor  dare  to  act  but  when  we  pcunl  the  way. 
If  truth  inspires  thy  tongue,  proclaim  our  will 
To  yon  bright  sj-nod  on  the  Olympian  hill ; 
Our  high  decree  let  various  Iris  know, 
And  call  the  god  that  bears  the  silver  bow. 
Let  her  descend,  and  from  the  cmhattled  plain 
Command  the  sea-god  to  Ilia  watery  reign  : 
While  Phojhus  haxies  great  Hector  to  prepaio 
To  rise  afresh,  and  once  more  wake  the  war. 
His  labouring  hosom  re-inapires  with  breath. 
And  calls  his  st'uses  from  the  vei^e  of  death. 
Greece  chaeed  by  Troy,  even  to  Achilles'  fleet. 
Shall  Toll  by  thouaanda  at  the  hero's  feet. 
He,  not  untouch'd  with  pity,  to  the  plain 
Shall  send  Putroclus,  bat  shall  send  in  vain. 
What  youths  he  alauglilera  under  Ilion's  walls  1 
Even  my  loved  son,  divine  Sarpedon,  foils  1 
Vanquish'd  at  last  by  Hector's  lance  ho  lies. 
Then,  nor  till  then,  shall  great  Achilles  rise  : 
And  la  I  that  instant,  godlike  Hector  dies. 
From  that  great   hour  the  war's  whole  fortune 

Paltas  onists,  and  lofty  Hion  buras. 

Nut  till  tluit  doyahall  Jove  relax  his  mge. 

Nor  one  of  all  the  heavenly  host  engage 

la  aid  of  Greece.    Tho  promise  of  a  god 

I  gave,  and  seal'd  it  with  the  almighty  nod, 

Achilles'  glory  to  tho  stars  to  raise  ; 

Such  was  our  word,  and  fate  the  word  obeys." 

Tho  trembling  queen  (the  almighty  order  given; 
Swift  from  the  Idssn  summit  shot  to  heaven. 
Aa  soma  wayfaring  man,  who  wonders  o'er 
J  n  thought  a  length  of  lands  he  trod  boforo. 
Sends  forth  his  active  mind  from  place  to  place. 
Joins  hill  to  dale,  and  Tneanures  space  with  apacs: 
So  swift  flew  Juno  to  the  bleta'd  abodes, 
ir  thought  of  man  can  match  the  speed  of  gods. 
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There  sat  the  poweni  in  awful  synod  placed  ; 
They  bow'd,  and  made  obeiAance  as  she  paas'd 
Through  all  the  brazen  dome :  with  goblets  crown*d 
Th<>y  hail  her  queen  ;  the  nectar  streams  around. 
Fair  Themis  first  presents  the  golden  Ik)w1, 
And  anxious  asks  what  cares  disturb  her  soul  t 

To  wh<mi  the  white-armM  goddess  thus  replies  : 
**  Enough  thou  know'tit  the  tyrant  of  the  skies, 
Seven.'ly  bent  his  purpose  to  fulfil, 
Unmoved  his  mind,  and  unrestrain'd  his  will. 
Go  thou,  the  feasts  of  heaven  attend  thy  call ; 
Bid  the  cn>wn'd  nectar  circle  round  the  hall : 
But  Jove  shall  thunder  through  the  ethereal  dome 
Such  stem  decrecH,  such  threatened  woes  to  come. 
As  soon  shall  freeze  mankind  with  dire  surprise. 
And  damp  the  eternal  banquets  of  tlie  skies." 

The  goddess  said,  and  sullen  took  her  phieo  ; 
Black  horror  saddened  each  celestial  face. 
To  sec  the  gathering  grudge  in  every  breast, 
Smiles  on  her  lips  a  spleenful  joy  expi-fcst ; 
While  on  her  wrinkled  front,  and  eyebrow  bent. 
Sat  steadfast  care,  and  lowering  discontent. 
Thus  she  proceeds — "  Attend,  ye  powers  above  I 
But  know,  'tis  madness  to  contest  with  Jove  : 
Supreme  he  sits  ;  and  sees,  in  pride  of  sway, 
Your  vassal  godheads  grudgingly  obey  : 
Fierce  in  the  majesty  of  power  controls  ; 
Shakes  all  the  thrones  of  heaven,  and  bends  the  poles. 
Submiss,  immortals  !  all  he  wills,  obey  : 
And  thou,  great  Mars,  begin  and  show  the  way. 
Behold  Ascalaphus !  behold  hhn  die, 
But  dare  not  murmur,  dare  not  vent  a  sigh  ; 
Thy  own  loved  boasted  offspring  lies  o'erthrown. 
If  that  loved  boasted  offspring  be  thy  own." 

Stern  Mars,  with  anguish  for  his  slaughter'd  son, 
Smote  his  rebelling  breast,  and  fiei*ce  begun  : 
<*  Thus  then,  immortals  !  thus  shall  Mars  obey  ; 
Forgive  me,  gods,  and  yield  my  vengeance  way  : 
Descending  firet  to  yon  forbidden  plain. 
The  god  of  battles  dares  avenge  the  slain  ; 
Dares,  though  the  thunder  bursting  o'er  my  head 
Should  hurl  mo  blazing  on  those  heaps  of  dead." 

With  that  he  gives  command  to  Fear  and  Flight 
To  join  his  rapid  coursers  for  the  fight : 
Then  grim  in  arms,  with  hasty  vengeance  flies  ; 
Arms  that  reflect  a  radiance  through  the  skies. 
And  now  had  Jove,  by  bold  rebellion  driven. 
Discharged  his  wrath  on  half  the  host  of  heaven ; 
But  Pallas,  springing  through  the  bright  abode. 
Starts  from  her  azure  throne  to  calm  the  god. 
Struck  for  the  immortal  race  with  timely  fear. 
From  frantic  Mars  she  snatch  'd  the  shield  and  spear: 
Then  the  huge  helmet  lifting  from  his  head. 
Thus  to  the  impetuous  homicide  she  said  : 

<*  By  what  wild  passion,  furious  !  art  thou  toes'd  f 
Strivest  thou  with  Jove  !  thou  art  already  lost. 
Shall  not  the  thunderer's  dread  command  restrain. 
And  was  imperial  Juno  heard  in  vain ! 
Back  to  the  skies  would'st  thou  wi  th  shame  be  driven. 
And  in  thy  guilt  involve  the  host  of  heaven  t 
I  lion  and  Greece  no  more  should  Jove  engage. 
The  skies  would  yield  an  ampler  scene  of  rage  ; 
Guilty  and  guiltless  find  an  equal  fate. 
And  one  vast  ruin  whelm  the  Olympian  state. 
Cease  then  thy  offspring's  death  unjust  to  call ; 
Heroes  as  great  have  died,  and  yet  shall  £eUI. 
Why  should  heaven's  law  with  foolish  man  comply. 
Exempted  from  the  race  ordain'd  to  die  1 " 

This  menace  fix'd  the  warrior  to  his  throne  ; 
Sallea  he  sat,  and  curb'd  the  rising  groan. 


Then  Juno  callM  (Jove's  orders  to  obey) 
The  winged  Iris,  and  the  god  of  day. 
**  Go  wait  the  thunderer's  ^1  (Satumia  criec) 
On  yon  tall  summit  of  the  fountful  Ide  : 
There  in  the  father's  awful  presence  stand. 
Receive,  and  execute  his  dread  command." 

She  said,  and  sat :  the  god  that  gilds  the  day. 
And  various  Iris,  wing  their  airy  way. 
Swift  as  the  wind,  to  Ida's  hills  they  came, 
(Fair  nurse  of  fountains,  and  of  savage  game) 
There  sat  the  eternal ;  he  whose  nod  controls 
The  trembling  world,  and  shakes  the  steady  poles. 
Veil'd  in  a  mist  of  fragrance  him  tliey  found. 
With  clouds  of  gold  and  purple  circled  rouml. 
Well-pleased  the  thunderer  saw  their  earnest  care, 
And  prompt  obedience  to  the  queen  of  air  ; 
Then  (while  a  smile  serenes  his  awful  brow) 
Commands  the  goddess  of  the  showery  bow. 

^  Iris  !  descend,  and  what  we  here  ordain 
Report  to  yon  mad  tyrant  of  the  main. 
Bid  him  from  fight  to  his  own  deeps  repair. 
Or  breathe  from  slaughter  in  the  fields  of  air. 
If  he  refuse,  then  let  him  timely  weigh 
Our  elder  birthright,  and  superior  sway. 
How  shall  his  rashness  stand  the  dire  alarms, 
If  heaven's  omnipotence  descend  in  arms  I 
Strives  he  with  me,  by  whom  his  power  was  g^ven, 
And  is  there  equal  to  the  lord  of  heaven  !" 

The  almighty  spoke ;  the  goddess  winged  her  flight 
To  sacred  I  lion  from  the  Idsean  height. 
Swift  as  the  rattling  hail,  or  fleecy  snows. 
Drive  through  the  skies,  when  Boreas  fiercely  bk>wB 
So  from  the  clouds  descending  Iris  falls. 
And  to  blue  Neptune  thus  the  goddess  calls  : 

^  Attend  the  mandate  of  the  sire  above  1 
In  me  behold  the  messenger  of  Jove : 
He  bids  thee  from  forbidden  wars  repair 
To  thine  own  deeps,  or  to  the  fields  of  air. 
This  if  refused,  he  bids  thee  timely  weigh 
His  elder  birthright,  and  superior  sway. 
How  slmll  thy  rashness  stand  the  dire  alarmi, 
If  heaven's  omnipotence  descend  in  armsl 
Strivest  thou  witli  him  by  whom  all  power  is  given  t 
And  art  thou  equal  to  tne  lord  of  heaven  ?" 

^  Whatmeans  the  haughty  sovereign  of  the  skies  t 
(The  king  of  ocean  thus,  incensed,  replies ;) 
Rule  as  l)e  will  his  portion'd  realms  on  high  ; 
No  vassal  god,  nor  of  his  train,  am  I. 
Three  brother  deities  from  Saturn  came, 
And  ancient  Rhea,  earth's  immortal  dame : 
Assign'd  by  lot,  our  triple  rale  we  know  ; 
Infernal  Pluto  sways  the  shades  below  ; 
O'er  the  wide  clouds,  and  o'er  the  starry  plain. 
Ethereal  Jove  extends  his  high  domain  ; 
My  court  beneath  the  hoaiy  waves  I  keep, 
And  hush  the  roarings  of  the  sacred  deep  : 
Olympus,  and  this  earth,  in  common  lie  ; 
What  claim  has  here  the  tyrant  of  the  sky ! 
Far  in  the  distant  clouds  let  him  control, 
And  awe  the  younger  brothers  of  the  pole  ; 
There  to  his  children  his  commands  be  given. 
The  trembling,  servile,  second  race  of  heaven." 

^  And  must  I  then  (said  she)  0  sire  of  floods  1 
Bear  this  fierce  answer  to  the  king  of  gods  t 
Correct  it  yet,  and  change  thy  rash  intent ; 
A  noble  mind  disdains  not  to  repent. 
To  elder  brothers  guardian  fiends  are  given. 
To  scourge  the  wretch  insulting  them  and  hearm 

"  Great  is  the  profit  (thus  the  god  rejoin'd) 
When  ministers  are  bless'd  with  prudent  miiul : 
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y  thy  words,  to  powerful  Jove  I  yields 
though  au^r}',  the  contended  field  : 

118  throats  with  justice  1  disclaim, 
our  honoura,  and  our  birtli  the  same. 

•getful  of  his  promise  given 

es,  Pallas,  and  the  queen  of  heaven,         ^ 

*  I  lion,  that  perfidious  place, 

8  his  faith  with  half  the  ethereal  race  ; 

to  know,  unless  the  (Jrecian  train 
3roud  structures  level  with  tlie  plain, 
the  offence  by  other  gods  be  past, 
h  of  Neptune  shall  for  ever  last." 
peaking,  furious  from  the  field  he  strode, 
ged  into  the  bosom  of  tlie  flood, 
of  thunders,  from  his  lofty  height 
nd  thus  bespoke  the  source  of  light: 
Id  !  tlie  god  whose  liquid  arms  arc  hurl'd 
le  gIobe,whose  earthquakes  rock  tlie  world, 
t  length  his  rebel-war  to  wage, 

o\^'ii  seas,  and  trembles  at  our  rage  ; 

my  wrath,  heaven's  thrones  all  snaking 

)  the  bottom  of  hLs  seas  profound  ; 
he  gods  that  round  old  Saturn  dwell 
ti  the  thunders  to  the  deeps  of  hell, 
the  crime,  and  well  the  vengeance  spared ; 
rer  immense  had  found  such  battle  hard, 
my  son !  the  trembling  Greeks  alarm, 
r  broad  segis  on  thy  active  arm, 
e  Hector  thy  peculiar  care, 
bold  heart,  and  urge  his  strength  to  war : 
conquer,  till  the  Achaian  train 
3ir  ships  and  Hellespont  again : 
>ece  shall  breathe  from  toils."    The  god- 
said; 

livine  the  son  of  Jove  obev'd. 
so  swift  the  sailing  falcon  flies, 
es  a  turtle  through  the  liquid  skies, 
us,  shooting  from  the  Ide^m  brow, 
wn  the  mountain  to  the  plain  below. 
Kjtor  seated  by  the  stream  he  sees, 

*  returning  with  the  coming  breeze ; 
(  pulses  beat,  his  spirits  rise ; 

( loved  companions  meet  his  eyes ; 
king  of  his  pains,  they  passed  away, 
the  god  who  gives  the  golden  day : 
sits  great  Hector  from  the  field  so  far! 
ief,  what  wound,  withholds  thee  from  the 
inting  hero,  as  the  vision  bright     [war!** 
ning  o'er  him,  half  unseal'd  his  sight : 
lest  immortal,  with  commanding  breath. 
Lens  Hector  from  the  sleep  of  death  1 
!  not  told,  how,  while  my  trusty  sword 
reece  in  slaughter,  and  her  battle  gored, 
ity  Ajax  with  a  d^idly  blow 
yet  sunk  me  to  the  shades  below  I 
,  methinks,  the  gliding  ghosts  I  spy, 
8  black  horrors  swim  before  my  eye.' 
I  Apollo :  "  Be  no  more  dismay'd ; 
be  strong !  the  thonderer  sends  thee  aid. 
thy  Phcebus  shall  his  arms  employ, 
propitious  still  to  thee  and  Troy. 
iiy  warriors  then  with  manly  force, 
le  ships  impel  thy  rapid  horse : 
ill  make  thy  fiery  coursers  way, 
e  the  Grecians  headlong  to  the  sea." 
0  bold  Hector  spoke  the  son  of  Jove, 
.thed  immortal  ardour  from  above, 
the  pamper'd  steed,  with  reins  unbound, 
"om  nis  stall,  and  poors  along  the  ground ; 
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With  ample  strokes  he  rushes  to  the  flood. 
To  bathe  his  sides,  and  cool  his  fiery  blood ; 
His  head,  now  freed,  he  tosses  to  the  skici^ ; 
His  mane  dishevel'd  o'er  his  shoulders  flieb : 
He  snuffs  the  females  in  the  well-known  plain. 
And  springs,  exulting,  to  his  fields  again : 
Urged  by  the  voice  divine,  thus  Hector  flew. 
Full  of  the  god ;  and  all  his  hosts  pursue. 
As  when  the  force  of  men  and  dogs  combined 
Invade  the  mountain  goat,  or  branching  hind ; 
Far  from  the  hunter's  rage  secure  they  lie 
Close  in  the  rock,  (not  fated  yet  to  die) 
When  lo  1  a  lion  shoots  across  the  way ! 
They  fly :  at  once  the  chasers  and  the  prey. 
So  Greece,  that  late  in  conquering  troops  pursued. 
And  mark'd  their  progress  through  tne  ranks  m 
Soon  as  they  see  the  furious  chief  appear,   [blood, 
Forget  to  vanqubh,  and  consent  to  fear. 

ThodS  with  gnef  observed  his  dreadful  course, 
Thoiis,  the  bravest  of  the  uEtolian  force ; 
Skill'd  to  direct  the  javelin's  distant  flight, 
And  bold  to  combat  in  the  standing  fight. 
Not  more  in  councils  famed  for  soUd  sense. 
Than  winning  words  and  heavenly  eloquence. 
^Gods !  what  portent  (he  cried)  these  eyes  invades  1 
Lo !  Hector  rises  from  the  Stygian  shades  I 
We  saw  him,  late,  by  thundering  Ajax  kill'd : 
What  god  restores  him  to  the  frighted  field ; 
And  not  content  that  half  of  Greece  lie  slam. 
Pours  new  destruction  on  her  sons  again  ? 
He  comes  not,  Jove  I  without  thy  powerful  will ; 
Lo  I  still  he  lives,  pursues,  and  conquers  still  I 
Yet  hear  mv  counsel,  and  his  worst  ndthstand : 
The  Greeks  main  body  to  the  fleet  command  ; 
But  let  the  few  whom  brisker  spirits  warm, 
Stand  the  first  onset,  and  provoke  the  storm. 
Thus  point  your  arms ;  and  when  such  foes  appear, 
Fierce  as  he  is,  let  Hector  learn  to  fear." 

The  wan*ior  spoke  ;  the  listening  Greeks  obey. 
Thickening  their  ranks,  and  form  a  deep  array. 

Each  Ajax,  Teucer,  Merion  gave  command. 
The  valiant  leader  of  the  Cretan  band  ; 
And  Mars-like  Meges  :  these  the  chiefs  excite. 
Approach  the  foe,  and  meet  the  coming  fight. 
Behind,  unnumber'd  multitudes  attend. 
To  flank  the  navy,  and  the  shorea  defend. 
Full  on  the  front  tlie  pressing  Trojans  bear. 
And  Hector  first  came  towering  to  the  war. 
Phcebus  himself  the  rushing  battle  led  ; 
A  veil  of  clouds  involved  his  radiant  head  : 
High  held  before  him,  Jove's  enormous  shield 
Portentous  shone,  and  shaded  all  the  field ; 
Vulcan  to  Jove  the  immortal  gift  consign'd. 
To  scatter  hosts  and  terrify  mankind. 
The  Greeks  expect  the  shock,  the  clamoum  rise 
From  different  parts,  and  mingle  in  the  skies. 
Dire  was  the  hiss  of  darts,  by  heroes  flung. 
And  arrows  leaping  from  the  bow-string  sung ; 
These  drink  the  life  of  generous  warriors  slain  ; 
Those  guiltless  fall,  and  thirst  for  blood  in  vain. 
As  long  as  Phoebus  bore  unmoved  the  shield. 
Sat  doubtful  conquest  hovering  o'er  the  field ; 
But  when  aloft  he  shakes  it  in  the  skies. 
Shouts  in  their  ears,  and  lightens  in  their  eyes. 
Deep  horror  seizes  every  Grecian  breast. 
Their  force  is  humbled,  and  their  fear  confess'd. 
So  flies  a  herd  of  oxen,  scatter'd  wide, 
No  swain  to  guard  them,  and  no  day  to  guide, 
When  two  fell  lions  from  the  mountain  come. 
And  spread  the  carnage  through  the  shady  gloom. 
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Inipemling  Pluebus  pours  around  them  ft»ar, 

And  Troy  and  Ht'ctor  thund«?r  in  the  roar. 

Heaps  fall  on  heaps  :  tlic  slaui^htor  Hector  h^ds, 

First  great  Arccsilas,  then  Stichius  bleeds; 

One  to  the  hold  Boeotians  ever  dear, 

And  one  Menestheus'  friend  and  famed  compeer. 

Medon  and  Il'isus,  i^^neas  sped  ; 

This  sprang  from  Phelus,  and  tlie  Athenians  led; 

But  haptens  Medon  from  Oil?u8  came ; 

Him  Ajax  hcmour'dwith  a  brother's  name, 

Though  born  of  lawless  love  :  from  home  expell'd, 

A  banish'd  man,  in  Phylac»>  ho  dwell'd, 

PressM  by  the  vengeance  of  an  angry  wife  • 

Troy  ends  at  last  his  labours  and  his  life. 

Mecystes  next  Polydamas  oVrthrew  ; 

And  thee,  brave  Clonius,  great  Agenor  slew. 

By  Paris,  Deiochus  inglorious  dies, 

Pierced  through  the  slioulder  as  he  basely  flies. 

Polites'  arm  laid  Eeliius  on  the  plain ; 

Stretch'd  on  one  heap,  the  victoi-s  sjwil  the  slain. 

The  Greeks  dismay'd,  confused,  disperse  or  fall. 

Some  seek  the  trench,  some  skulk  behind  the  wall. 

While  these  fly  trembling,  others  pant  for  breath, 

And  oVr  the  slaughter  stalks  gigantic  death. 

On  rush'd  bold  Hector,  gloomy  as  the  night ; 

Forbids  to  plunder,  animates  the  fight, 

Points  to  the  fleet :  "  For,  by  the  gods !  who  flies, 

Who  dares  but  linger,  by  this  hand  he  dies ; 

No  weeping  sister  his  cold  eye  shall  close, 

No  friendly  hand  his  funeral  pyTe  compose. 

Who  stops  to  plunder  at  this  signal  hour, 

The  birds  shall  tear  him,  and  the  dogs  devour." 

Furious  he  said  ;  the  smarting  scourge  resounds ; 

Tlie  coursew  fly  ;  the  smoking  chariot  bounds ; 

The  hosts  rush  on  ;  loud  clamours  shake  the  shore; 

The  horses  thunder,  earth  and  ocean  roar  ! 

Apollo,  planted  at  the  trench's  bound, 

Push'd  at   the  bank  :  down  sank  the  enormous 

Roll'd  in  the  ditch  the  heapy  ruin  lay;     [mound: 

A  sudden  road  !  a  long  and  ample  way 

O'er  the  dread  fosse  (a  late  impervious  space) 

Now  steeds,  and  men,  and  cars  tumultuous  pass. 

The  wondering  crowds  the  downward  level  trod  ; 

Before  them  flamed  the  shield,  and  march'd  the  god. 

Then  with  his  hand  he  shook  the  mighty  wall ; 

And  lo  !  the  turrets  nod,  the  bulwarks  fall : 

Easy  as  when  ashore  an  infant  stands, 

And  di*aws  imagined  houses  in  the  sands  ; 

The  sportive  wanton,  pleased  with  some  new  play, 

Sweeps  the  slight  works  and  fiushion'd  domes  away: 

Thus  vanish 'd,  at  thy  touch,  tlie  towei*saud  walls; 

The  toil  of  thousands  in  a  moment  falls. 

The  Grecians  gaze  around  with  wild  despair. 
Confused,  and  weary  all  the  powers  with  pniyer : 
Exhort  their  men,  with  praises,  threats, conmiands; 
And  urge  the  gods,  with  voices,  eyes,  and  hands. 
Experienced  Nestor  chief  obtests  the  skies, 
And  weeps  his  country  with  a  father's  eyes. 

**  O  Jove  !  if  ever,  on  his  native  shore. 
One  Greek  enrich'd  thy  shrine  with  offer'd  gore  ; 
If  e'er,  in  hope  our  country  to  behold, 
We  paid  the  fattest  firstlings  of  the  fold  ; 
If  e'er  thou  sign'st  our  wishes  with  thy  nod; 
Perform  the  promise  of  a  gracious  god  ! 
This  day  preserve  our  navies  from  the  flame, 
And  save  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  name." 

Thus  pray'd  the  sage  :  the  eternal  gave  consent, 
And  peals  of  thunder  shook  the  firmament. 
Presumptuous  Troy  mistook  the  accepting  sign. 
And  catch 'd  new  fury  at  tlie  voice  divine. 


As,  when  black  tempests  mix  the  seas  and  skies, 
The  roaring  deeps  in  watery  mountains  rise, 
Above  the  sides  of  some  tall  ship  ascend, 
Its  womb  they  deluge,  and  its  ribs  they  rend : 
Thus  loudly  roaring,  and  o'erpowering  all. 
Mount  the  thick  Ti*ojans  up  the  Grecian  wall ; 
Legions  on  legions  from  each  side  arise  : 
Thick  sound  the  keels  ;  the  storm  of  arrows  flies. 
Fierce  on  tlie  sliips  above,  the  cars  below. 
These  wield  the  mace,  and  those  the  javeliii  throw. 

While  tlius  the  thunder  of  the  battle  raged. 
And  labouring  armies  round  the  works  engaged, 
Still  in  the  tent  Patroclus  sat  to  tend 
The  good  Eurypylus,  his  wounded  friend. 
He  sprinkles  healing  balms,  to  anguish  kind. 
And  adds  discourse,  tlie  medicine  of  the  mind. 
But  when  he  saw,  ascending  up  the  fleet. 
Victorious  Troy ;  then,  starting  from  his  seat, 
With  bitter  groans  his  sorrows  he  express'd. 
He  wrings  his  hands,  he  beats  his  manly  breast 
"  Though  yet  Uiy  state  require  redress  (he  cries) 
Depart  1  must :  what  horrors  strike  my  eyes ! 
Charged  with  Achilles'  high  command  I  go, 
A  mournful  witness  of  this  scene  of  woe : 
I  haste  to  urge  him  by  his  country's  care 
To  rise  in  arms,  and  shine  again  in  war. 
Perhaps  some  favouring  god  his  soul  may  bend ; 
The  voice  is  powerful  of  a  faithful  friend." 

He  spoke  ;  and,  speaking,  swifter  than  the  wind 
Sprung  from  the  tent,  and  left  the  war  behind. 
The  embodied  Greeks  the  fierce  attack  sustain, 
But  strive,  though  numerous,  to  repulse  in  vain : 
Nor  could  the  Trojans,  through  that  firm  array. 
Force  to  the  fleet  and  tents  the  impervious  way. 
As  when  a  shipwright,  with  Palladian  art. 
Smooths  the  rough  wood,  and  levels  every  part; 
With  equal  hand  he  guides  his  whole  design, 
By  the  just  rule,  and  the  directing  line  : 
The  martial  leaders,  with  like  skill  and  care. 
Preserved  their  line,  and  equal  kept  the  war. 
Brave  deeds  of  arms  through  all  the  ranks  were  trier'. 
And  every  ship  sustain'd  an  equal  tide. 
At  one  proud  bark,  high-towering  o'er  the  fleet, 
Ajax  tlie  great,  and  godlike  Hector  meet ; 
For  one  bright  prize  the  matchless  chiefs  contend, 
Nor  this  the  ships  can  fire,  nor  that  defend  : 
One  kept  the  shore,  and  one  the  vessel  trod ; 
That  fix'd  as  fate,  this  acted  by  a  god. 
The  son  of  Clytius  in  his  daring  hand. 
The  deck  approaching,  shakes  a  flaming  brand  ; 
But  pierced  by  Tclamon's  huge  lance,  expires  : 
Thundering  he  falls,and  drops  theextiiiguiah'dfin*> 
Groat  Hector  view'd  him  with  a  stfd  survey. 
As  stretch'd  in  dust  before  the  stem  he  lay. 
"  Oh  !  all  of  Trojan,  all  of  Lycian  race  ! 
Stand  to  your  arms,  maintain  this  arduous  space: 
Lo  !  where  the  son  of  royal  Clytius  lies ; 
Ah,  save  his  arms,  secure  his  obsequies  !  " 

This  said,  his  eager  javelin  sought  the  foe . 
But  Ajax  shunn'd  the  meditated  blow. 
Not  vainlv  vet  the  forceful  lance  was  thrown  ; 
It  stretch'd  in  dust  unhappy  Lycophron  : 
An  exile  long,  sustain'd  at  Ajax'  board, 
A  faithful  servant  to  a  foreign  lord  ; 
In  peace,  and  war,  for  ever  at  his  side^ 
Near  his  loved  master,  as  he  lived,  he  died. 
From  the  high  poop  he  tumbles  on  the  sand, 
And  lies  a  lifeless  load  along  the  land. 
With  anguish  Ajax  views  the  piercing  sight, 
And  thus  inflames  his  brother  to  the  ivjhx. 
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.•er,  behold  !  extended  on  the  shore 
ud,  our  loved  companion !  now  no  more ! 
a  parent,  with  a  parent's  care 
our  wars  he  left  his  native  air. 
th  deplored,  to  Hector's  rage  we  owe ; 
,  revenge  it  on  the  cruel  foe. 
ire  those  darts  on  which  the  fates  attend  ? 
re  the  bow  which  Phcebus  taught  to  bend  1 " 
ient  Teucer,  hastening  to  his  aid, 
be  chief  his  ample  bow  display'd  ; 
-stored  quiver  on  his  shoulders  hung : 
«*d  his  arrow,  and  the  bowstring  sung, 
^isenor's  son,  renown'd  in  fame, 
,  Polydamas !  an  honoured  name) 
trough  the  thickest  of  the  embattled  plains 
tling  steeds,  and  shook  his  eager  reins. 
I  glory  ran  his  ardent  mind, 
ted  death  arrests  him  from  behind : 
his  fair  neck  the  thrilling  arrow  flies ; 
's  first  bloom  reluctantly  he  dies, 
rom  the  lofty  scat,  at  distance  far, 
Hong  coursers  spurn  his  empty  car  ; 
Polydamas  the  steeds  restrain'd, 
e,  Ast\'nous,  to  thy  careful  hand ; 
ed  to  vengeance,  rush'd  amidst  the  foe : 
fed  his  sword,  and  strengthened  every  blow, 
nore  bold  Teucer,  in  his  country's  cause, 
)r*s  breast  a  cl'.osen  arrow  draws ; 
the  weapon  found  the  destined  way, 
great  Trojan !  had  renown 'd  that  day. 
tor  was  not  doom'd  to  perish  then  : 
rise  disposer  of  the  fates  of  men 
1  Jove)  his  present  death  withstands ; 
such  glory  due  to  Teucer's  hands. 
U  stretch  as  the  tough  string  he  drew, 
y  an  arm  unseen,  it  burst  in  two ; 
oppM  the  bow :  the  shaft  with  brazen  head 
cent,  and  on  the  dust  lay  dead. 
tiishM  archer  to  great  Ajax  cries ; 
t)d  prevents  our  destined  enterprise : 
I,  propitious  to  the  Trojan  foe, 
n  ray  arm  unfailing,  struck  the  bow, 
:e  the  nerve  my  hands  had  t^^ined  with  art, 
>  impel  the  flight  of  many  a  dart." 
;  heaven  commands  it  (Ajax  made  reply) 
;he  bow,  and  lay  thy  arrows  by  ; 
9  no  less  suffice  the  lance  to  wield, 
the  quiver  for  the  ponderous  shield. 
•St  ranks  indulge  thy  thirst  of  fame, 
e  example  shall  the  rest  inflame. 
I  they  are,  by  long  successes  vain ; 
our  fleet,  or  even  a  ship  to  gain, 
and  sweat,  and  blood :  their  utmost  might 
I  its  match — No  more :  'tis  ours  to  fight." 
reucer  laid  his  faithless  bow  aside  ; 
rold  buckler  o'er  his  shoulder  tied ; 
•ave  head  a  crested  helm  he  placed, 
Iding  horse-hair  formidably  graced ; 
'hose  point  with  brass  refulgent  shines, 
ior  wields ;  and  his  great  brother  joins, 
ector  saw,  and  thus  express'd  his  joy : 
ps  of  Lycia,  Dardanus,  and  Troy  1 
ul  of  yourselves,  your  ancient  fame, 
ad  your  glory  with  the  navy's  flame, 
ith  us ;  1  saw  his  hand,  but  now, 
;  proud  archer  strike  his  vaunted  bow : 
t  Jove !  how  plain  thy  favours  shine, 
ppy  nations  bear  the  marks  divine  I 
'  then,  to  see  the  sinking  state 
B  accursed,  deserted,  reprobate ! 


Such  is  the  fate  of  Greece,  and  such  is  ours : 
Behold,  ye  warriors,  and  exert  your  powers. 
Death  is  the  worst ;  a  fate  which  all  must  try ; 
And  for  our  counti'y,*tis  a  bliss  to  die. 
The  gallant  man,  though  slain  in  fight  he  be. 
Yet  leaves  his  nation  safe,  his  children  free ; 
Entails  a  debt  on  all  the  grateful  state  ; 
His  ovm  brave  friends  shall  glory  in  his  fate ; 
His  wife  live  honourM,  all  his  race  succeed ; 
And  late  posterity  enjoy  the  deed !" 

This  roused  the  soul  in  every  Trojan  breast. 
The  godlike  Ajax  next  his  Greeks  addressed : 

•*  How  long,  ye  waniors  of  the  Argive  race, 
(To  generous  Argos  what  a  dire  dbgrace  I) 
How  long,  on  these  cursed  confines  will  ye  lio, 
Yet  undetermined,  or  to  live  or  die ! 
What  hopes  remain,  what  methods  to  retire. 
If  once  your  vessels  catch  the  Tivjan  fire ! 
Mark  how  the  flames  approach,  how  near  thej fall. 
How  Hector  calls,  and  Tix)y  obeys  his  call  1 
Not  to  the  dance  that  dreadful  voice  invites, 
It  calls  to  death,  and  all  the  rage  of  fights. 
'Tis  now  no  time  for  wisdom  or  debates  ; 
To  your  own  hands  are  trusted  all  your  fates ; 
And  better  far  in  one  decisive  strife. 
One  day  should  end  our  labour  or  our  life. 
Than  keep  this  haixl-got  inch  of  barren  sands, 
Still  press'd,  and  press'd  by  such  inglorious  hands.** 
The  listening  Grecians  feel  their  leader's  flaine» 
And  every  kindling  bosom  pants  for  fame. 
Then  mutual  slaughters  spread  on  either  side  ; 
By  Hector  here  the  Phocian  Schedius  died  ; 
There,  pierced  by  Ajax,  sunk  Laodamas, 
Chief  of  the  foot,  of  old  Antenor's  race.    • 
Polydamas  laid  Otus  on  the  sand. 
The  fierce  commander  of  the  Epeian  band. 
His  lance  bold  Meges  at  the  victor  threw  ; 
The  victor,  stooping,  from  the  death  withdrew  ; 
(That  valued  life,  O  Phoebus  !  was  thy  care) 
But  Croesnms'  bosom  took  the  flying  spear : 
His  corpse  fell  bleeding  on  the  slippery  shore  ; 
His  radiant  arms  triumphant  Meges  bore. 
Dolops,  the  son  of  Lampus,  rushes  on, 
Sprung  from  the  race  of  old  Laomedon, 
And  famed  for  prowess  in  a  well-fought  field ; 
He  pierced  the  centre  of  his  sounding  shield  : 
But  Meges,  Phyleus'  ample  breastplate  wore, 
(Well-known  in  fight  on  Sellers  winding  shore ; 
For  king  Euphetes  gave  the  golden  mail. 
Compact,  and  firm  with  many  a  jointed  scale) 
Which  oft,  in  cities  storm'd,  and  battles  won, 
Had  saved  the  father,  and  now  saves  the  son. 
Full  at  the  Trojan's  head  he  urged  his  lance. 
Where  the  high  plumes  above  the  helmet  dance. 
New  tinged  with  Tyrian  dye  :  in  dust  below, 
Shorn  from  the  crest,  the  purple  honours  glow. 
Meantime  their  fight  the  Spartan  king  survey'd, 
And  stood  by  Meges'  side,  a  sudden  aid. 
Through  Dolops'  shoulder  urged  his  forceful  dart, 
Which  held  its  passage  through  the  panting  heart. 
And  issued  at  his  breast.     With  thundering  souud 
The  warrior  falls,  extended  on  the  ground. 
In  rush  the  conquering  Greeks  to  spoil  the  sUun: 
But  Hector's  voice  excites  his  kindred  train ; 
The  hero  most,  from  Hicetaon  sprung. 
Fierce  Melanippus,  gallant,  brave,  and  young. 
He  (ere  to  Troy  the  Grechuis  cross'd  the  main) 
Fed  his  large  oxen  on  Percot^*s  plain  ; 
But  when  oppress'd,  his  country  claim'd  his  care, 
Retum'd  to  Ilion,  and  excell'd  in  war  ; 
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For  this,  in  Priam  *8  conrt,  he  held  his  place, 
Beloved  no  less  than  Priam's  royal  race. 
Uim  Hector  singled,  as  his  troops  he  led. 
And  thus  inflamed  him,  pointing  to  the  dead. 

"  Lo,  Melanippus !  lo,  where  Dolops  lies ; 
And  is  it  thus  our  royal  kinsman  dies  t 
O'ermatch'd  he  falls  ;  to  two  at  once  a  prey, 
And  lo !  they  bear  the  bloody  arms  away ! 
Come  on — a  distant  war  no  longer  wage, 
But  hand  to  hand  thy  country's  foes  engage : 
Till  Greece  at  once,  and  all  her  glory  end ; 
Or  1 1  ion  fi*om  her  towery  height  descend, 
Heaved  from  the  lowest  stone ;  and  bury  all 
In  one  sxul  sepulchre,  one  common  fall." 

Hector  (^this  said)  rush'd  forward  on  the  foes: 
With  equal  ardour  Melanippus  glows : 
Then  Ajax  thus — **  O  Greeks !  resi>ect  your  fame. 
Respect  yourselves,  and  learn  an  honest  shame : 
Let  mutual  reverence  mutual  warmth  inspire, 
And  catch  from  breast  to  breast  the  noble  fire. 
On  valour's  side  the  odds  of  combat  lie. 
The  brave  live  glorious,  or  lamented  die ; 
The  wretch  that  trembles  in  the  field  of  fame, 
Meets  death, and  worse  than  death,  eternal  shame." 

His  generous  sense  he  not  in  vain  imparts ; 
It  sunk,  and  rooted  in  the  Grecian  hearts : 
They  join,  they  throng,  they  thicken  at  his  call. 
And  nank  the  navy  M'ith  a  brazen  wall ; 
Shields  touching  shields,  in  order  blaze  above, 
And  stop  the  Trojans,  though  impelled  by  Jove. 
The  fiery  Spartan  first,  with  loud  applause. 
Warms  the  bold  son  of  Nestor  in  his  cause. 
**  Is  there  (he  said)  in  arms  a  youth  like  you, 
So  strong  to  fight,  so  active  to  pursue  I 
Why  stand  you  distant,  nor  attempt  a  deed ! 
Lift  the  bold  lance,  and  make  some  Trojan  bleed." 

He  said ;  and  backward  to  the  lines  retired ; 
Forth  rush'd  the  youth,  with  martial  fury  fired. 
Beyond  the  foi'emost  ranks ;  his  lance  he  threw. 
And  round  the  black  battalions  cast  his  view. 
The  tix)ops  of  Troy  recede  with  sudden  fear. 
While  the  swift  javelin  hiss'd  along  in  air. 
Advancing  Melanippus  met  the  dart 
With  his  bold  breast,  and  felt  it  in  his  heart : 
Thundering  he  falls ;  his  falling  arms  resound. 
And  his  broad  buckler  rings  ag^dnst  the  ground. 
The  victor  leaps  upon  his  prostrate  prize : 
Thus  on  a  roe  the  well-breath*d  beagle  flies. 
And  rends  his  side,  fresh-bleeding  with  the  dart 
The  distant  hunter  sent  into  his  heart. 
Observing  Hector  to  the  rescue  flew ; 
Bold  as  he  was,  Antilochus  withdrew. 
So  when  a  savage,  ranging  o'er  the  plain. 
Has  torn  the  shepherd's  dog,  or  shepherd's  swain. 
While  conscious  of  the  deed,  he  glares  around. 
And  hears  the  gathering  multitude  resound, 
Timely  he  flies  the  yet-untasted  food, 
And  gains  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  wood : 
So  fears  the  youth  ;  all  Troy  with  shouts  pursue. 
While  stones  and  darts  in  mingled  tempest  flew ; 
But  enter'd  in  the  Grecian  ranks,  he  turns 
His  manly  breast,  and  with  new  fury  bums. 

Now  on  the  fleet  the  tides  of  Trojans  drove, 
Fierce  to  fulfil  the  stem  decrees  of  Jove : 
The  sire  of  gods,  confirming  Thetis'  prayer, 
The  Grecian  ardour  quench *d  in  deep  despair; 
But  lifts  to  glory  Troy's  prevailing  bands, 
Swells  all  their  hoai-ts,  and  strengthens  all  their 
On  Ida's  top  he  waits  with  longing  eyes,      [hands. 
To  view  the  navy  blazing  to  the  skies ; 


Then,  nor  till  then,  the  scale  of  war  sliall  turn. 
The  Trojans  fly,  and  conquer'd  Ilion  bum. 
These  fates  revolved  in  his  almighty  mind. 
He  raises  Hector  to  the  work  dcsign'd. 
Bids  him  with  more  than  mortal  fury  glow. 
And  drives  him,  Uke  a  lightning,  on  the  foe. 
So  Mars,  when  human  crimes  for  vengetanee  call. 
Shakes  his  huge  javelin,  and  whole  armies  (all. 
Not  witli  more  rage  a  conflagration  I'olls, 
Wraps  the  vast  mountains,  and  involves  the  poles. 
He  foams  with  wrath  ;  beneath  his  gloomy  brow 
Like  fiery  meteors  his  red  eye-balb  glow ; 
Tlic  radiant  helmet  on  his  temples  bums. 
Waves  when  he  nods,  and  lightens  as  he  turns: 
For  Jove  his  splendour  round  the  chief  had  thrown, 
And  cast  the  blaze  of  both  the  hosts  on  one. 
Unhappy  glories !  for  his  fate  was  near. 
Due  to  stem  Pallas,  and  Pelides'  spear : 
Yet  Jove  deferr'd  the  death  he  was  to  pay. 
And  gave  what  fate  allow'd,  the  honours  of  a  day ! 

Now  all  on  fire  for  fame,  his  breast,  his  eyes 
Bum  at  each  foe,  and  single  every  prize  ; 
Still  at  the  closest  ranks,  the  tliickcst  fight. 
He  points  his  ardour,  and  exerts  his  might. 
The  Grecian  phalanx,  moveless  as  a  tower. 
On  all  sides  batter'd,  yet  resists  his  power : 
So  some  tall  rock  o'erhangs  the  hoary  main. 
By  winds  assail'd,  by  billows  beat  in  vain. 
Unmoved  it  bears,  above,  the  tempest  blow. 
And  se^  the  watery  mountains  break  below. 
Girt  in  surrounding  flames,  he  seems  to  fall 
Like  fire  from  Jove,  and  bursts  upon  them  all : 
Bursts  as  a  wave  that  from  the  clouds  impends. 
And,  swell'd  with  tempests,  on  the  ship  descends ; 
White  are  the  decks  with  foam ;  the  winds  aloud 
Howl  o'er  the  masts,  and  sing  through  every  shroud : 
Pale,  trembUng,  tired,  the  ttftilors  freeze  with  fean; 
And  instant  death  on  every  wave  appears. 
So  pale  the  Greeks  the  eyes  of  Hector  meet. 
The  chief  so  thunders,  and  so  shakes  the  fleet 

As  when  a  lion,  rushing  from  his  den, 
Amidst  the  plain  of  some  w^ide-water'd  fen, 
(Where  numerous  oxen,  as  at  ease  they  feed. 
At  large  expatiate  o'er  the  ranker  mead) 
Leaps  on  the  herds  before  the  herdsman's  e)'es; 
The  trembling  herdsman  far  to  distance  flies : 
Some  lordly  bull  (the  rest  dispersed  and  fled) 
He  singles  out ;  arrests,  and  lilt's  him  dead. 
Thus  from  the  rage  of  Jove-Uke  Hector  flew 
All  Greece  in  heaps ;  but  one  he  seized,  and  slew. 
Myccnian  Periphes,  a  mighty  name. 
In  wisdom  great,  in  arms  well  known  to  &mp; 
The  minister  of  stem  Eurystheus'  ire 
Against  Alcides,  Coprcus  was  his  sire : 
The  son  redeem'd  the  honours  of  the  race, 
A  son  as  generous  as  the  sire  was  base ; 
O'er  all  ms  country's  youth  conspicuous  far 
In  every  virtue,  or  of  peace  or  war : 
But  doom'd  to  Hector's  stronger  force  to  yield! 
Against  the  margin  of  his  ample  shield 
He  struck  his  hasty  foot :  his  heels  up-sprung; 
Supine  he  fell ;  his  brazen  helmet  rung. 
On  the  fallen  chief  the  invading  Trojan  preas'd. 
And  plunged  the  pointed  javelm  in  his  breast. 
His  circling  friends,  who  strove  to  guard  too  late 
The  unhappy  hero,  fled,  or  shared  nis  £ate» 

Chased  from  the  foremost  line,  the  Grecian  train 
Now  man  the  next,  receding  toward  the  main : 
Wedged  in  one  body  at  the  tents  they  stand. 
Wall  d  round  with  stems,  a  gloomy  de^eimte  band. 
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\y  shame  forbids  the  inglorious  flight ; 
itself  confines  them  to  the  fight : 
age  breathes  in  man  ;  but  Nestor  most 
I  preserver  of  the  Grecian  host) 
adjures,  to  guard  these  utmost  shores ; 
leir  parents,  by  themselves,  implores, 
ids !  be  men :  your  generous  breasts  inflame 
ual  honour,  and  with  mutual  shame ! 
your  hopes,  your  fortunes ;  all  the  care 
es,  your  infants,  and  your  parents  share : 
each  living  father's  reverend  head ; 
each  ancestor  with  glory  dead ; 
y  me  they  speak,  by  me  they  sue ; 
their  safety,  and  their  fame,  from  you : 
their  fates  on  this  one  action  lay, 
re  lost,  if  you  desert  the  day." 
ke,  and  round  him  breathed  heroic  fires ; 
seconds  what  the  sage  inspires, 
of  darkness  Jove  around  them  threw 
'd,  restoring  all  the  war  to  view ; 
ray  shot  beaming  o'er  the  plain, 
r'd  the  shores,  the  navy,  and  the  main : 
ley  saw,  and  all  who  fly,  or  fight, 
»  wide-opening  to  the  blaze  of  light, 
he  field  great  Ajax  strikes  their  eyes, 
majestic,  and  his  ample  ^ize : 
ous  mace  with  studs  of  iron  crown*d) 
ity  cubits  long,  he  swings  around ; 
s,  like  others,  fix'd  to  certain  stands, 
I  a  moving  tower  above  the  bands ; 
the  decks  with  vast  gigantic  stride, 
Jce  hero  stalks  from  side  to  side, 
a  horseman  from  the  watcr^'  mead 
1  the  manage  of  the  boimding  steed) 
ur  fair  coursers,  practised  to  obey, 
great  city  through  the  public  way ; 
is  art,  as  side  by  side  they  run, 
his  seat,  and  vaults  from  one  to  one ; 
to  this,  and  now  to  that  he  flics ; 
:  numbers  follow  with  their  eves. 
}hip  to  ship  thus  Ajax  swiftly  flew, 
tie  wonder  of  the  warring  crew. 
B,  Hector  thundered  threats  aloud, 
I'd  enraged  before  the  Trojan  crowd ; 
ft  invades  the  ships,  whose  beaky  prores 
M  contiguous  on  the  bending  shores, 
rong  eagle  from  his  airy  height, 
'ks  the  swans'  or  cranes'  embodied  flight, 
twn  impetuous,  while  they  light  for  food, 
•ping,  darkens  with  his  wings  the  flood. 
is  him  on  with  his  almighty  liand, 
thes  fierce  spirits  in  his  following  band, 
ing  nations  meet,  the  battle  roars. 
Its  the  combat  on  the  sounding  prores. 
ild'st  have  thought,  so  furious  was  their  fire, 
could  tame  them,  and  no  toil  could  tire ; 
'  vigour  from  new  fights  they  won, 
long  battle  was  but  uien  begun, 
et  unconquer'd,  kept  alive  the  war, 
'  death,  confiding  in  despair : 
>roud  hopes  alr^dy  ^-iew'd  the  main 
ith  the  blaze,  and  red  with  heroes  slain : 
Dgth  is  felt  from  hope,  and  from  despair, 
I  contends,  as  his  were  all  the  war. 
tbou,  bold  Hector !  whose  resistless  hand 
^*d  a  ship  on  that  contested  strand : 
!  which  dead  ProtesilaQs  bore, 
that  touch'd  the  unhappy  Trojan  shore : 
in  arms  the  warring  nations  stood, 
3d  their  generous  breasts  with  mutual  blood. 


No  room  to  poise  the  lance  or  bend  the  bow ; 
But  hand  to  hand,  and  man  to  man,  they  grow : 
Wounded,  they  wound ;  and  seek  each  other  s  hearts 
With  falchions,  axes,  swords,  and  shorten'd  darts. 
The  falchions  ring,  shields  rattle,  axes  sound. 
Swords  flash  in  au*,  or  glitter  on  the  ground ; 
With  streaming  blood  the  slippery  shores  are  dyed. 
And  slaughter'*!  heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide. 

Still  raging,  Hector  yrith  his  ample  hand 
Grasps  the  high  stern, and  gives  this  loud  command : 

**  Haste,  bring  the  flames !  that  toil  often  long  yean 
Is  finish'd ;  and  the  day  desired  appears ! 
This  happy  day  with  acclamations  greet. 
Bright  with  destruction  of  yon  hostile  fleet. 
The  coward  councils  of  a  timorous  throng 
Of  reverend  dotards  check'd  our  glory  long : 
Too  long  Jove  lull'd  us  with  lethargic  charms. 
But  now  in  peals  of  thunder  calls  to  arms : 
In  this  great  day  he  crowns  our  full  desires. 
Wakes  all  our  force,  and  seconds  all  our  fires." 

He  spoke^the  warriors,  at  his  fierce  command. 
Pour  a  new  deluge  on  the  Grecian  band. 
Even  Ajax  paused,  (so  thick  the  javelins  fly) 
Stepp'd  back,  and  doubted  or  to  live  or  die. 
Yet,  where  the  oars  are  placed,  he  stands  to  wait 
What  chief  approaching  dares  attempt  his  fate : 
Even  to  die  last  his  naval  charge  defends. 
Now  shakes  his  spear,  now  lifts,  and  now  protends ; 
Even  yet,  the  Greeks  with  piercing  shouts  inspireiiy 
Amidst  attacks,  and  deaths,  and  darts,  and  firok 

"  O  friends !  O  heroes !  names  for  ever  dear. 
Once  sons  of  Mars,  and  thunderbolts  of  war  1 
Ah  1  yet  be  mindful  of  your  old  renown. 
Your  great  forefathers'  virtues  and  your  own. 
What  aids  expect  you  in  this  utmost  strait ! 
What  bulwarks  rising  between  you  and  fate ! 
No  aids,  no  bulwarks  your  retreat  attend. 
No  friends  to  help,  no  city  to  defend. 
This  spot  is  all  you  have,  to  lose  or  keep ; 
There  stand  the  Trojans,  and  here  rolls  the  deep. 
'Tis  hostile  ground  you  tread ;  your  native  lands 
Far,  far  from  hence :  your  fates  are  in  your  hands." 

Raging  he  spoke ;  nor  further  wastes  his  breath. 
But  turns  his  javelin  to  the  work  of  death. 
Whate'er  bold  Trojan  arm'd  his  daring  hands. 
Against  the  sable  ships,  with  flaming  brands, 
So  well  the  chief  his  naval  weapon  sped. 
The  luckless  warrior  at  his  stem  lay  dead : 
Full  twelve,  the  boldest,  in  a  moment  fell, 
Sent  by  great  Ajax  to  the  shades  of  hell. 
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ARGUMENT. 

TRB  BnCTH  BATTLE  :  TRK  ACTS  AlfD  DKATR  OP  PATROCLtm. 

Patroclns  (in  pursuance  of  the  request  of  Nestor  in  the 
eleircnth  book)  entreats  Achilles  to  suffer  him  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Greeks  with  Achilles's  troops  and  armour. 
He  agrees  to  it,  but  at  the  same  time  charges  him  to  content 
himself  with  rescuing  the  fleet,  without  further  pursuit  of 
the  enemy.  The  armour,  horses,  soldiers,  and  ofliccrs,  are 
described.  Achilles  offers  a  libation  for  the  success  of  his 
friend,  after  which  Patroclus  leads  the  Msrrmidons  to 
battle.  The  Trojans,  at  the  sight  of  Patroclus  in  AchlllcB' 
armour,  taking  him  for  that  hero,  are  cast  into  the  utmost 
consternation ;  he  beats  them  off  from  the  vessels.  Hector 
himself  flies,  8arpedon  is  killed,  though  Jupiter  was  averse 
to  his  fate.    Beveral  other  particulars  of  the  battle  are 
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duacribed :  in  the  heat  of  wliich,  Putroclus,  neglecting  the 
orders  of  Achilles,  puniucH  the  foe  to  the  walls  of  Trny  : 
where  Apollo  repulKCsand  disarms  him,  Kuphorbus  wounds 
him,  and  Hector  kills  him :  which  concludes  the  book. 


So  warr'd  both  armies  on  the  onHangmned  nhore, 
While  the  black  veuHeis  sniokeil  with  human  gore. 
Meantime  Patrocliw  to  Achilles  flies ; 
The  streaming  tean*  fall  cui)ioiiB  fn)m  his  eyes : 
Not  faster,  trickling  to  the  plains  below. 
From  the  tall  rock  the  sable  waters  flow. 
Divine  Pelidcs,  with  compassion  moved, 
Thus  spoke,  indulgent,  to  his  l)c»t  beloved. 

**  PatrocluH,  say,  what  grief  thy  bosom  bears, 
That  flows  so  fast  in  these  unmanly  tears ! 
No  girl,  no  infant  whom  the  mother  keeps 
From  her  loved  breast,  with  fonder  |>assion  weeps ; 
Not  more  the  mother's  soul,  that  infant  warms. 
Clung  to  her  knet«,  and  reaching  at  her  arms, 
Than  thou  hast  mine !  Oh  tell  me,  to  what  end 
Thy  melting  sorrows  thus  pursue  tliy  friend  ? 

"  Griev'st  thou  for  me,  or  for  my  martial  band! 
Or  come  sad  tidings  from  our  native  land ! 
Our  fathers  live  four  fii-st,  most  tender  care) 
Tliy  good  Mencctius  breathes  the  vital  au*, 
And  hoar}'  Peleus  yet  extends  his  davs ; 
Pleased  in  their  age  to  hear  their  children's  praise. 
Or  may  some  meaner  cause  thy  pity  claim ! 
Perhaps  yon  relics  of  the  Grecian  name, 
Doom'd  in  their  ships  to  sink  by  fire  and  sword. 
And  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  haughty  lord! 
Wliate'er  the  cause,  reveal  thy  secret  care, 
And  speak  those  sorrows  which  a  friend  would 
share." 
A  sigh  tlmt  instant  from  his  bosom  broke, 
Another  follow'd,  and  Patroclus  spoke. 

"  Let  Greece  at  length  with  pity  touch  thy  breast. 
Thyself  a  Greek  ;  and,  once,  of  Greeks  the  best  1 
Lo !  every  chief  that  might  her  fate  prevent. 
Lies  pierced  with  wounds,  and  bleeding  in  his  tent : 
Eurj'pylus,  Tydides,  Atreus*  son. 
And  wise  Ulysses,  at  the  navy  groan. 
More  for  their  country's  wounds,  than  for  their  own. 
Their  pain  soft  arts  of  pharmacy  can  ease. 
Thy  breast  alone  no  lenitives  appease. 
May  never  rage  like  thine  my  soul  eusUve, 
0  great  in  vain !  unprofitably  brave  ! 
Thy  country  slighted  in  her  last  distress. 
What  friend,  what  man,  from  thee  shall  hope  re- 
No — men  unborn,  and  ages  yet  behind,       [dress  f 
Shall  curse  that  fierce,  that  unforgiving  mind. 

<*  O  man  unpitying !  if  of  man  thy  race ; 
But  sure  thou  spring'st  not  from  a  soft  embrace. 
Nor  ever  amoi-ous  hero  caused  thy  birth. 
Nor  ever  tender  goddess  brought  thee  forth : 
Some  rugged  rock's  hard  entrails  gave  thee  form, 
And  raging  seas  produced  thee  in  a  storm, 
A  soul  well-suiting  that  tempestuous  kind. 
So  rough  thy  manners,  so  untamed  thy  mind. 

**  If  some  dire  oracle  thy  breast  alarm, 
If  aught  from  Jove,  or  Thetis,  stop  thy  arm. 
Some  beam  of  comfort  yet  on  Greece  nmy  shine, 
If  I  but  lead  the  M}Tmidonian  line : 
Clad  in  thy  dreadful  arms  if  I  appear. 
Proud  Troy  shall  tremble,  and  desert  the  war ; 
Without  thy  person  Greece  shall  win  the  day. 
And  thy  mere  image  chase  her  foce  away. 
Press'd  by  fresh  forces,  her  o'erlabour'd  train 
Shall  quit  the  ships,  and  Greece  respire  again." 


Thus,  blind  to  fate !  with  supplicating  breath. 
Thou  bcgg'st  his  arms,  and  in  his  arms  thy  death. 
Unfortuiuitely  good !  a  boiling  sigh 
Thy  friend  i-etuni'd ;  and  with  it,  this  reply. 

**  Patnxrlus !  thy  Achilles  knows  no  fears ; 
Nor  words  from  Jove  nor  oracles  he  hears ; 
Nor  aught  a  mother's  caution  can  suggest ; 
The  tyrant's  pride  lies  rooted  in  my  breast. 
My  wrongs,  my  wixtngs, my  constant  thought  engage 
Those,  my  sole  oracles,  inspire  my  rage : 
I  made  him  tyrant :  g:ive  him  power  to  wrong 
Even  me :  I  felt  it ;  and  shall  feel  it  long. 
The  maid,  my  black-eyed  maid,  he  forced  away, 
Due  to  the  toils  of  many  a  well-fought  day ; 
Due  to  my  con4U(*st  of  her  father's  reign ; 
Due  to  the  votes  of  all  the  Grecian  tram. 
From  nie  he  forced  her;  me,  the  bold  and  brave: 
Disgraced,  dlshonour'd,  like  the  meanest  slave. 
But  bear  we  tlus — the  wrongs  I  grieve  are  past , 
'TIS  time  our  furv  should  relent  at  last : 
I  flx'd  its  date ;  the  day  I  wish'd  appears : 
Now  Hector  to  my  sliii)8  his  battle  bears. 
The  flames  my  eyes,  the  shouts  uiviide  my  ears. 
Go  then,  Patroclus !  court  fair  honour's  charms 
In  Troy's  famed  flelds,  and  in  Achilles'  arms: 
Lead  forth  my  martial  M^Tmidons  to  flght. 
Go  save  the  fleets,  and  conquer  in  my  right. 
See  the  thin  relics  of  their  baffled  band 
At  the  last  edge  of  yon  deserted  land  I 
Behold  all  Ilion  on  their  ships  descends ; 
How  the  cloud  blackens,  how  the  storm  impends! 
It  was  not  thus,  when,  at  my  sight  amazed, 
Troy  saw  and  trembled,  as  this  helmet  bbuted : 
Had  not  the  injurious  king  our  friendship  lost. 
Yon  ample  trench  had  buried  half  her  host. 
No  camps,  no  bulwarks  now  the  Trojans  fear. 
Those  are  not  dreadful,  no  Achilles  there ; 
No  longer  flames  the  lance  of  Tydeus'  son ; 
No  more  your  general  calls  his  heroes  on : 
Hector,  alone,  I  hear ;  his  dreadful  breath 
Commands  your  slaughter,  or  proclaims  your  death. 
Yet  now,  Patroclus,  issue  to  the  plain ; 
Now  save  the  ships,  the  rising  flres  restrain, 
And  give  the  Greeks  to  visit  Greece  again. 
But  heed  my  words,  and  mark  a  friend's  command, 
Who  trusts  his  fame  and  honours  in  thy  hand. 
And  from  thy  deeds  expects  the  Achaian  host 
Shall  render  back  the  beauteous  maid  he  lost : 
Rage  uncontroll'd  through  all  the  hostile  crew. 
But  touch  not  Hector,  Hector  is  my  due. 
Though  Jove  in  thunder  should  command  the  wtr, 
Be  just,  consult  my  glory,  and  forbear. 
The  fleet  once  saved,  desist  from  further  chase, 
Nor  lead  to  Ilion's  walls  the  Grecian  race ; 
Some  adverse  god  thy  rashness  may  destroy ; 
Some  god,  like  Phoebus,  ever  kind  to  Troy. 
Let  Greece,  redeem'd  from  this  destmctive  straitt 
Do  her  own  work ;  and  leave  the  rest  to  fate. 
0 !  would  to  all  the  immortal  powers  above, 
Apollo,  Pallas,  and  almighty  JTove  1 
That  not  one  Trojan  might  be  left  alive, 
And  not  a  Greek  of  all  the  race  survive  : 
Might  only  we  the  vast  destruction  shun. 
And  only  we  destroy  the  accursed  town  I"  [strand 
Such  conference  held  the  chiefs ;  while  on  the 
Great  Jove  with  conquest  crown'd  the  Trojan  band 
Ajax  no  more  the  sounding  storm  sustain'd, 
So  thick  the  darts  an  iron  t«^mpeet  rain'd : 
On  his  tired  arm  the  weighty  buckler  himg ; 
His  hollow  helm  wiUi  falling  javelins  rung  ; 
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reath,  in  qoick  shoii;  pautings,  comes  and  goes ; 

(Miinful  sweat  from  all  his  members  flows. 

.  and  o'erpower'd,  he  barely  breathes  at  most ; 

carce  an  army  stirs  him  from  his  post : 

ers  on  dangers  all  around  him  grow, 

toil  to  toil,  and  woe  succeeds  to  woe. 

r,  Muses,  throned  above  the  starry  frame, 

first  the  navy  blazed  with  Trojan  flame  I 

im  Hector  waved  his  sword :  and  standing  near, 

re  furious  Ajax  plied  his  ashen  spear, 

3n  the  lance  a  stroke  so  justly  sped, 

the  broad  falchion  lopp'd  its  brazen  head : 

ointless  spear  the  warrior  shakes  in  vain ; 

brazen  head  falls  sounding  on  the  plain. 

t  Ajax  saw,  and  ownM  the  hand  divine, 

issing  Jove,  and  trembling  at  the  sign ; 

i*d  he  retreats.  Then  swift  from  all  sides  pour 

lissing  brands ;  thick  streams  the  fiery  shower ; 

the  high  stem  the  curling  volumes  rise, 

sheets  of  rolling  smoke  involve  the  skies. 

irine  Achilles  viewM  the  rising  flames, 

smote  his  thigh,  and  thus  aloud  exclaims : 

n,  arm,  Patroclus !  Lo,  the  blaze  aspires ! 

flowing  ocean  reddens  with  the  fires. 

,  ere  our  vessels  catch  the  spreading  flame ; 

,  ere  the  Grecians  be  no  more  a  name ; 

te  to  bring  the  ti*oops." — The  hero  said ; 

'riend  with  ardour  and  with  joy  obey'd. 

t  cased  his  limbs  in  brass ;  and  first  around 

oanly  legs,  with  silver  buckles  bound 

clasping  greaves ;  then  to  his  breast  applies 

laming  cuirass  of  a  thousand  dyes ; 

tazed  with  studs  of  gold  his  falchion  shone 

e  rich  belt,  as  in  a  starry  zone : 

les'  shield  his  ample  shoulders  spread, 

les'  helmet  nodded  o'er  his  head : 

n'd  in  all  his  terrible  array, 

Bsh'd  around  intolerable  day. 

i  nntouch'd,  Pelides*  javelin  stands, 

0  be  poised  but  by  Pelides'  hands : 

1  Pelion's  shady  brow  the  plant  entire 
Jhirou  rent,  and  shiaped  it  for  his  sire ; 

le  8on*8  ereat  arm  alone  the  weapon  wields, 
ieath  of  heroes,  and  the  dread  of  fields, 
en  brave  Automedon  (an  honoured  name, 
second  to  his  lord  in  love  and  fame, 
iace  his  friend,  and  partner  of  the  war) 
ivinged  coursers  harnessM  to  the  car ; 
hus  and  Balius,  of  immortal  breed, 
3g  from  the  wind,  and  like  the  wind  in  speed ; 
m  the  wing*d  harpy,  swift  Podarge,  bore, 
ephyr  pregnant  on  the  breezy  shore  : 

Pedasus  was  added  to  their  side, 
i  great  Action's,  now  Achilles'  pride) 
.  like  in  strength,  in  swiftness,  and  in  grace, 
•rtal  courser,  inatch'd  the  immortal  race, 
hilles  speeds  from  tent  to  tent,  and  warms 
lardy  Myrmidons  to  blood  and  arms, 
reathing  death,  around  the  chief  they  stand, 
m,  terrific,  formidable  band : 

as  voracious  wolves,  that  seek  the  springs 
1  scalding  thirst  their  burning  bowels  wrings ; 
1  some  tall  stag,  fresh-slaughter'd  in  the  wood, 
li'ench'd  their  wide  insatiate  throats  with  blood, 
le  black  fount  they  rush,  a  hideous  throng, 

paunch  distended,  and  with  lolling  tongue, 
fills  their  eye,  their  black  jaws  belch  the  gore, 
jorged  with  slaughter  still  they  thirst  for  more, 
furious,  rush'd  the  Myrmidonian  crew,  [view. 
their  dread  strength,  and  such  their  deathful 


High  in  the  midst  the  great  Achilles  stands. 
Directs  their  order,  and  tne  war  commands. 
He,  loved  of  Jove,  had  launch'd  for  Ilion's  shores 
Full  fifty  vessels,  mann'd  with  fifty  oars : 
Five  chosen  leaders  the  fierce  bands  obey. 
Himself  supreme  in  valour,  as  in  sway. 

First  march'd  Menestheus,  of  celestial  birth. 
Derived  from  thee,  whose  waters  wash  the  earth, 
Divine  Sperchius !  Jove-descended  flood ! 
A  mortal  mother  mixing  with  a  god. 
Such  was  Menestheus,  but  miscall'd  by  £une 
The  son  of  Bonis,  that  espoused  the  ^kme. 

Eudorus  next ;  whom  Polymele  the  gay, 
Famed  in  the  graceful  dance,  produced  to-day. 
Her,  sly  Cyllenius  loved ;  on  her  would  gaze. 
As  with  swift  step  she  form'd  the  running  maze : 
To  her  high  chamber  from  Diana's  quire, 
The  god  pursued  her,  urged,  and  crown'd  his  fire. 
The  son  eonfess'd  his  father's  heavenly  race, 
And  heir'd  his  mother's  swiftness  in  the  chase. 
Strong  Echecletis,  bless'd  in  all  those  charms 
That  pleased  a  god,  succeeded  to  her  arms ; 
Not  conscious  of  those  loves,  long  hid  from  fame, 
With  gifts  of  price  he  sought  and  won  the  dame ; 
Her  secret  oflspring  to  her  sire  she  bare ; 
Her  sire  caress'd  him  with  a  parent's  care. 

Pisander  follow'd ;  matchless  in  his  art 
To  wing  the  spear,  or  aim  the  distant  dart ; 
No  hand  so  sure  of  all  the  Emathiau  line, 
Or  if  a  surer,  great  Patroclus !  thine. 

The  fourth  by  Phoenix'  grave  command  was 
graced, 
Laerces'  valiant  offspring  led  the  last. 

Soon  as  Achilles  with  superior  care 
Had  caird  the  chiefs,  and  order'd  all  the  war. 
This  stem  remembrance  to  his  troops  he  gave : 
**  Ye  far-famed  M^Tmidons,  ye  fierce  and  brave  ! 
Think  with  what  threats  you  dared  theTrojan  throng, 
Think  what  reproach  these  ears  endured  so  long ; 
*  Stem  son  of  Peleus,  (thus  ye  used  to  say. 
While  restless,  raging,  in  your  ships  you  lay) 
Oh  nursed  with  gall,  unknowing  how  to  yield ; 
Whose  rage  defrauds  us  of  so  famed  a  field : 
If  that  dire  fury  must  for  ever  bum. 
What  make  we  here  ?  Return,  ye  chiefs,  return  I' 
Such  were  your  words — Now,  waniors !  grieve  no 

more. 
Lo  there  the  Trojans ;  bathe  your  swords  in  gore  I 
This  day  shall  give  you  all  your  soul  demands. 
Glut  all  your  hearts,  and  weary  all  your  hands  I'* 

Thus  while  he  roused  the  fii*e  in  every  breast, 
Close  and  more  close  the  listening  cohorts  press'd ; 
Hanks  wedged  in  I'anks ;  of  arms  a  steely  ring 
Still  grow8,and  Hpreads,and  thickens  round  the  king. 
As  when  a  circling  wall  the  builder  forms. 
Of  strength  defensive  against  winds  and  storms. 
Compacted  stones  the  thickening  work  compose. 
And  round  him  wide  the  rising  structure  grows : 
So  helm  to  helm,  and  crest  to  crest  they  throng. 
Shield  urged  on  shield,  and  man  drove  man  along ; 
Thick,  undistinguish'd  plumes,  together  ioin'd. 
Float  in  one  sea,  and  wave  before  the  wmd. 

Far  o'er  the  rest  in  glittering  pomp  appear^ 
There  bold  Automedon,  Patroclus  here ; 
Brothers  in  aims,  with  equal  fury  fired ; 
Two  friends,  two  bodies  with  one  soul  inspired. 

But  mindful  of  the  gods,  Achilles  went 
To  the  rich  coffer  in  his  shady  tent : 
There  lay  on  heaps  his  various  gaiments  roll'd, 
And  costly  furs,  and  carpets  stiff  with  gold. 
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iThe  presents  of  the  silver-footed  dame) 
''rom  thence  he  took  a  bowl,  of  antique  fraine. 
Which  never  man  had  stainM  with  ruddy  wine, 
Nor  raised  in  offerines  to  the  powers  divine, 
But  Poleus'  son ;  ana  Pclcus'  son  to  none 
Had  raised  in  offerinn^H,  but  to  Jove  alone. 
This  tinged  with  sulphur,  sacred  first  to  flame, 
He  purged ;  and  wanh'd  it  in  the  running  stream. 
Then  cleansed  his  hands ;  and  fixing  for  a  space 
His  eyes  on  heaven,  his  feet  upon  the  place 
Of  nacrifice,  the  purple  draught  he  pour'd 
Forth  in  the  midst ;  and  thus  the  god  implored. 

**  O  thou  supi*cmo!  high-throned  all  height  abovel 
O  gceat  Pela»gic,  Dodouscan  Jove ! 
Who  'midst  surrounding  frosts,  and  vapoars  chill| 
Pi'esidest  on  bleak  Dodona's  vocal  hill : 
(Whoso  groves  the  Selli,  race  austere  1  surround. 
Their  feet  unwashM,  their  slumbers  on  the  ground; 
Who  hear,  from  rustling  oaks,  thy  dark  decrees; 
And  catch  the  fates,  low-whispcr'd  in  the  breeze;) 
Hear,  as  of  old  I  Thou  gavest,  at  Thetis*  prayer, 
(ilory  to  me,  and  to  the  Greeks  despair. 
LfO,  to  the  dangers  of  the  fighting  field 
The  best,  the  dearest  of  my  friends,  I  yield  ; 
Though  still  determined,  to  my  ships  confined  ; 
Patroclus  gone,  I  stay  but  half  behind. 
O !  be  his  guard  thy  providential  care, 
Coufinn  his  heart,  and  string  his  arm  to  war : 
Pi'cssM  by  his  single  force  let  Hector  see 
His  fame  in  arms  not  owing  all  to  me. 
But  when  the  fleets  are  saved  from  foes  and  fire. 
Let  him  with  conquest  and  renown  retire ; 
Preserve  his  arms,  preserve  his  social  train. 
And  safe  return  him  to  these  eyes  again  1  *' 

Great  Jove  consents  to  half  the  chief's  request, 
But  heaven's  eternal  doom  denies  the  rest ; 
To  fi-ee  the  fleet  was  granted  to  his  prayer ; 
His  safe  return,  the  winds  dispersed  in  air. 
Back  to  his  tent  the  stem  Achilles  flies. 
And  waits  the  combat  with  impatient  eyes. 

Meanwhile  the  troops  beneath  Patroclus'  care. 
Invade  the  Trojans,  and  conmience  the  war. 
As  wasps,  provoked  by  children  in  their  play. 
Pour  from  their  mansions  by  the  broad  highway. 
In  swarms  the  guiltless  traveller  engage. 
Whet  all  their  stings,  and  call  forth  all  their  rage: 
All  rise  in  arms,  and,  with  a  general  cry, 
Assert  their  waxen  domes,  and  buzzing  progeny. 
Thus  from  the  tents  the  fervent  legion  swarms. 
So  loud  their  clamours,  and  so  keen  their  arms : 
Their  rising  rage  Patroclus'  breath  inspires. 
Who  thus  inflames  them  with  heroic  fires. 

**0  warriors,  partners  of  Achilles*  praise  I 
Be  mindful  of  your  deeds  in  ancient  days ; 
Your  godlike  master  let  your  acts  proclaim. 
And  add  new  glories  to  his  mighty  name. 
Think  your  Achilles  sees  you  fight :  be  brave, 
And  humble  the  proud  monarch  whom  you  save.*' 

Joyful  they  heard,  and  kindling  as  he  spoke. 
Flew  to  the  fleet,  involved  in  fire  and  smoke. 
From  shore  to  shore  the  doubling  shouts  resound, 
The  hollow  ships  return  a  deeper  sound. 
The  war  stood  still,  and  all  around  them  gazed. 
When  great  Achilles'  shining  armour  bUized : 
Troy  saw,  and  thought  the  di-ead  Achilles  nigh. 
At  once  they  see,  they  tremble,  and  they  fly. 

Then  first  thy  spear,  divine  Patroclus !  flew. 
Where  the  war  raged,  and  whei*e  the  tumult  grew. 
Close  to  the  stem  of  that  famed  ship  which  bore 
Unblessed  Protesilaus  to  Ihon's  shore. 


The  great  Pceonian,  bold  Pyrechmes,  stood ; 
rWho  led  his  bands  from  Axius'  winding  flood ;) 
His  shoulder-blade  receives  the  fatal  wound ; 
The  groaninff  warrior  pants  upon  the  ground, 
that 


His  troops,  that  see  their  country's  glory 
Fly  diverse,  scatter'd  o'er  the  distant  plain. 
Patroclus'  arm  forbids  the  spreading  fires. 
And  from  the  half-bum'd  ship  proud  Troy 
Clear*d  from  the  smoke  the  joyful  navy  lies ; 
In  heaps  on  heaps  the  foe  tumultuous  flies  ; 
Triumphant  Greece  her  rescued  decks  aaoends^ 
And  loud  acclaim  the  starry  region  rends. 
So  when  thick  clouds  inwrap  the  mountain's  hsad, 
O'er  heaven's  expanse  like  one  black  ceiling  ^resd; 
Sudden  the  thunderer,  with  a  flMHing  nty, 
Bursts  through  the  darkness,  and  lets  down  the  day: 
The  hiUs  shine  out,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise. 
And  streams,  and  ingles,  and  forests,  strike  the  eym ; 
The  smiling  scene  wide  opens  to  the  ught. 
And  all  the  unm^tsured  ether  flames  with  light 

But  Troy  repulsed,  and  scatter'd  o'er  the  plaini, 
Forced  from  the  navy,  yet  the  fight  maintains. 
Now  every  Greek  some  hostile  hero  slew. 
But  still  the  foremost,  bold  Patroclus  flew  : 
As  AreTlycus  had  tum'd  him  round. 
Sharp  in  his  thigh  he  felt  the  piercing  wound ; 
The  brazen-pointed  spear,  with  vigour  thrown. 
The  thigh  transfix 'd,  and  broke  the  brittle  bone: 
Headlong  he  fell.     Next,  Thoas  was  thy  chance ; 
Thy  breast,  unarm'd,  received  the  Spartan  lanost 
Phylides'  dart  (as  Amphidus  drew  nigh) 
His  blow  prevented,  and  transpierced  hut  thigh. 
Tore  all  the  brawn,  and  rent  the  nerves  away ; 
In  darkness,  and  in  death,  the  warrior  Uy. 

In  eqnal  arms  two  sons  of  Nestor  stand. 
And  two  bold  brothers  of  the  Lycian  band : 
Bv  great  Antilochus,  Atymnius  dies. 
Pierced  in  the  flank,  lamented  youth !  he  lies. 
Kind  Maris,  bleeding  in  his  brother's  wound. 
Defends  the  breathless  carcase  on  the  ground; 
Furious  he  flies,  his  murderer  to  engage : 
But  godlike  Thrasimed  prevents  his  rage, 
Between  his  arm  and  shoulder  aims  a  blow; 
His  arm  falls  spouting  on  the  dust  below: 
He  sinks,  with  endless  darkness  cover'd  o'er; 
And  vents  his  soul,  effused  with  gushing  gore. 

Slain  bv  two  brothers,  thus  two  brothers  bleed, 
Sarpedon  s  friends,  AmLsodarus*  seed ; 
Amisodarus,  who,  by  furies  led, 
The  bane  of  men,  abhorr'd  Chimera  bred ; 
Skill'd  in  the  dart  in  vain,  his  sons  expire. 
And  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  guilty  sire. 

Stopped  in  the  tumult  Cleobulus  lies. 
Beneath  Oileus'  arm,  a  livmg  prize ; 
A  living  prize  not  long  the  Trojan  stood ; 
The  thirsty  falchion  drank  his  reeking  blood : 
Plunged  in  his  thi*oat  the  smoking  weapon  lies; 
Black  death,  and  fate  unpitying,  seal  his  ^'es. 

Amid  the  ranks,  with  mutual  thirst  of  fame, 
Lycon  the  bravo,  and  fierce  Peneleus  came ; 
In  vain  their  javelins  at  each  other  flew. 
Now,  met  in  arms,  their  eager  swords  they  drew. 
On  the  plumed  crest  of  his  Boeotian  foe 
The  daring  Lycon  aim'd  a  noble  blow ; 
The  sword  broke  short ;  but  his,  Peneleus  sped 
Full  on  the  juncture  of  the  neck  and  head: 
The  head,  divided  by  a  stroke  so  just. 
Hung  by  the  skin :  the  body  sunk  to  dust. 

O'ertaken  Neamas  by  Merion  bleeds,     [steeds; 
Pierced  through  the  shoulder  as  he  mounts  hii 
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Vom  the  car  he  tumbles  to  the  ground : 
imming  eyes  eternal  shades  surround. 
t  Erymas  was  doom'd  his  fate  to  feel, 
en'd  mouth  received  the  Cretan  steel : 
th  the  brain  the  point  a  passage  tore, 
d  the  thin  bones,  and  dro  wn*d  the  teeth  in  gore : 
rath,  his  eyes,  his  nostrils,  pour  a  flood ; 
)s  his  soul  out  in  the  gush  of  blood, 
vhen  the  flocks  neglected  by  the  swain 
ds,  or  lambs)  lie  scatter' d  o'er  the  plain, 
p  of  wolves  the  unguarded  charge  survey, 
md  the  trembling,  unresisting  prey : 
>n  the  foe  the  Greeks  impetuous  came ; 
led,  unmindful  of  her  former  fame, 
still  at  Hector  godlike  Ajax  aim'd, 
ointed  at  his  breast,  his  javelin  flamed, 
rojan  chief,  experienced  in  the  field, 
is  broad  shoulders  spread  the  massy  shield, 
'ed  tlie  storm  of  darts  the  Grecians  pour, 
1  hb  buckler  caught  the  ringing  shower : 
8  for  Greece  the  scale  of  conquest  rise, 
)pe,  and  turns,  and  saves  his  loved  allies, 
vhen  the  hand  of  Jove  a  tempest  forms, 
)lls  the  cloud  to  blacken  heaven  with  storms, 
>'er  the  fields  the  ascending  vapour  flies, 
utdes  the  sun,  and  blots  the  golden  skies : 
n  the  ships,  sJong  the  dusky  plain, 
'light  and  Terror  drove  the  Trojan  train, 
lector  fled ;  through  heaps  of  disarray 
;ry  coursers  forced  their  lord  away : 
far  behind  his  Trojans  fall  confused ; 
k1  in  the  trench,  in  one  vast  carnage  bruised : 
ts  on  chariots  roll :  the  clashing  spokes 
;  while  the  nmdding  steeds  break  short  their 
•kes, 

1  they  labour  up  the  steepy  mound ; 
charioteers  lie  foaming  on  the  ground. 

on  the  rear,  with  shouts,  Patroclus  flies ; 
tuous  clamour  fills  the  fields  and  skies ; 
drifts  of  dust  involve  their  rapid  flight ; 

rise  on  clouds,  and  heaven  is  snatch'd  from 
?ht. 

frighted  steeds  their  d^ing  lords  cast  down, 
o'er  the  fields,  and  stretch  to  reach  the  town. 
>*er  the  rout  was  heard  the  victor's  cry, 
!  the  war  bleeds,  and  where  the  thickest  die, 
:  horse  and  arms,  and  chariots  lie  o'erthrown, 
leeding  heroes  under  axles  groan, 
p,  no  check,  the  steeds  of  Peleus  knew : 
bank  to  bank  the  immortal  coursers  flew, 
tounding  o'er  the  fosse :  the  whirling  car 
8  through  the  ranks,  overtakes  the  flying  war, 
lunders  after  Hector :  Hector  flies, 
lus  shakes  his  lance :  but  fate  denies, 
th  less  noise,  with  less  impetuous  force, 
ie  of  Trojans  urge  their  desperate  cours^ 
vhen  in  autumn  Jove  his  fury  pours, 
irth  LB  loaden  with  incessant  showers ; 
1  guilty  mortals  break  the  eternal  laws, 
ges,  bribed,  betray  the  righteous  cause ;) 
their  deep  beds  he  bids  the  rivers  rise, 
pens  all  the  flood-gates  of  the  skies : 
ipetuous  torrents  from  their  hills  obey, 
fields  are  drown'd,and  mountains  swept  away ; 
"oars  the  deluge  till  it  meets  the  main ; 
embling  man  sees  all  his  labours  vain ! 

now  the  chief  (the  foremost  troops  repell'd) 
o  the  ships  his  destined  progress  held^ 
own  half  Troy  in  his  resistless  way, 
•roed  the  routed  ranks  to  stand  the  day. 


Between  the  space  where  silver  Simois  flows, 
Where  lay  the  fleets,  and  where  the  rampires  rtMe^ 
All  grim  in  dust  and  blood  Patroclus  stands. 
And  turns  the  slaughter  on  the  conquering  bandii. 
First  Pronous  died  beneath  his  flery  dart. 
Which  pierced  below  the  shield  his  valiant  heart. 
Thestor  was  next,  who  saw  the  chief  appear. 
And  fell  the  victim  of  his  coward  fear ; 
Shrunk  up  he  sat,  with  wild  and  haggwl  eye. 
Nor  stood  to  combat,  nor  had  force  to  fly : 
Patroclus  mark'd  him  as  he  shunn'd  the  war. 
And  with  unmanly  tremblings  shook  the  car. 
And  dropp'd  the  flowing  reins.     Him  'twixt  the 

jaws. 
The  javeUn  sticks,  and  from  the  chariot  draws. 
As  on  a  rock  that  overliangs  the  main. 
An  angler,  studious  of  the  line  and  cane. 
Some  mighty  fish  draws  panting  to  the  shore : 
Not  with  less  ease  the  barbed  javelin  bore 
The  gaping  dastard ;  as  the  spear  was  shook. 
He  fell,  and  life  his  heaitless  breast  forsook. 

Next  on  Er>'alus  he  flies ;  a  stone, 
Large  as  a  rock,  was  by  his  fury  thrown : 
Full  on  his  crown  the  ponderous  fragment  flew. 
And  burst  the  helm,  and  cleft  the  head  in  two : 
Prone  to  the  ground  the  breathless  warrior  fell. 
And  death  involved  him  with  the  shades  of  heU. 
Then  low  in  dust  Epaltes,  Echius,  lie ; 
Ipheas,  Evippus,  Polymelus,  die ; 
Amphoterus  and  Erymas  succeed ; 
And  last  Tlepolemus  and  Pyres  bleed. 
Where'er  he  moves,  the  growing  slaughters  spread 
In  heaps  on  heaps ;  a  monument  of  dead. 

When  now  Sarpedon  his  brave  friends  bebdd 
Groveling  in  dust,  and  gasping  on  the  field. 
With  this  reproach  his  flying  host  he  warms : 
"  Oh  stain  to  honour !  oh  disgrace  to  arms  1 
Forsake,  inglorious  the  contended  plain ; 
This  hand  unaided  shall  the  war  sustain : 
The  task  be  mine,  this  hero's  strength  to  try. 
Who  mows  whole  troops,  and  makes  an  army  fly." 

He  spake ;  and,  speaking,  leaps  from  off  the  cai*: 
Patroclus  lights,  and  sternly  waits  the  war. 
As  when  two  vultures  on  the  mountain's  height 
Stoop  with  resounding  pinions  to  the  fight ; 
They  cuff,  they  tear,  they  raise  a  screaming  cry ; 
The  desert  echoes,  and  the  rocks  reply : 
The  warriors  thus  opposed  in  arms,  engage 
With  equal  clamours,  and  with  equal  rage. 

Jove  view'd  the  combat ;  whose  event  foreseen, 
He  thus  bespoke  his  sister  and  his  queen : 
**  The  hour  draws  on ;  the  destinies  ordain. 
My  godlike  son  shall  press  the  Phrygian  plain : 
Already  on  the  verge  of  death  he  stands. 
His  life  is  owed  to  fierce  Patroclus'  hands. 
What  passions  in  a  pai'ent's  breast  debate  I 
Say,  shall  I  snatch  him  from  impending  fate. 
And  send  him  safe  to  Lyeia,  distant  far 
From  all  the  dangers  and  the  toils  of  war ; 
Or  to  his  doom  ray  bravest  offspring  yield. 
And  fatten,  with  celestial  blood,  the  field!" 

Then  thus  the  goddess  with  the  radiant  eyes  : 
"  What  words  are  these  \  O  sovereign  of  the  ski«9A 
Short  is  the  date  proscribed  to  mortal  man ; 
Shall  Jove  for  one  extend  the  narrow  span, 
Whose  bounds  were  fix'd  before  his  race  began! 
How  many  sons  of  gods,  foredoom'd  to  death, 
Before  proud  I  lion,  must  resign  their  breath  I 
Were  thine  exempt,  debate  would  rise  above, 
And  murmuringpowers  condemn  their  partial  Jovew 
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Give  the  bold  chief  a  glorious  fate  in  fic^ht ; 

And  when  the  ascending  soul  hafl  wing*d  her  flight. 

Let  Sleep  and  Death  convey,  by  thy  command^ 

The  breathless  body  to  his  native  land. 

His  friends  and  people,  to  his  future  praise, 

A  marble  tomb  and  p>Tamid  shall  raise, 

And  lasting  honours  to  his  ashes  give ; 

His  fame  (*tis  all  the  dead  can  have)  shall  live. 

She  said :  the  cloud-compeller,  overcome 
Assents  to  fate,  and  ratifies  the  doom. 
i    Then  touch'd  with  grief,  the  weeping  heavens  distill'd 
I    A  shower  of  blood  o*er  all  the  fatal  field : 
The  god,  his  eyes  averting  fnmi  the  plain, 
Laments  his  son,  predestined  to  be  slain, 
Far  fi'om  the  Lyeian  shores,  his  luippy  native  reign. 

Now  met  in  anns,  the  c«»mbatants  appear; 
Each  heaved  tlu' shield,  and  ]>oisi'd  the  lifted  spear: 
From  strong  Patnu'lus'  han<l  the  javelin  fled. 
And  pass'd  the  gi*oin  of  valiant  Thrasymed ; 
The  nerves  unbraced  no  more  his  bulk  sustain. 
He  falls,  and  falling  bites  the  bloody  plain. 
Two  sounding  dai'ts  the  Lyeian  leader  threw ; 
The  first  aloof  with  erring  fury  flew. 
The  next  transpierced  Achilles'  mortal  steed. 
The  generous  Pedasui  of  Theban  breed, 
Fix'd  in  the  sh<mlder's  joint ;  he  reel'd  around, 
Roll'd  in  the  bloody  dust,  and  paw'd  the  slipiwry 

ground. 
His  sudden  fall  the  entangled  harness  broke ; 
Each  axle  crackled,  and  the  chariot  shook : 
When  bold  Automedon,  to  disengage 
The  starting  coui-sei-s,  and  restrain  their  rage. 
Divides  the  traces  with  his  swf»rd,  and  freed 
The  incumber'd  chai'iot  from  the  dying  steed : 
The  rest  move  on,  obedient  to  the  rein ; 
The  car  rolls  slowly  o'er  the  dusty  plain. 

The  towering  chiefs  to  fiercer  fight  advance ; 
And  firat  Sarpedon  whirl'd  his  weighty  lance, 
Which  o'er  the  warrior's  shoulder  took  its  course, 
And  spent  in  empty  air  its  dying  force. 
Not  so  Patroclus'  never-erring  (lait ; 
AiraM  at  his  brea;8t,  it  pierced  a  moital  part. 
Where  the  strong  fibres  bind  the  solid  heart. 
Then  as  the  mountain  oak,  or  poplar  tall. 
Or  pine  (fit  mast  for  some  great  adntiral) 
Nods  to  the  axe,  till  with  a  groaning  sound 
It  sinks,  and  spreads  its  honours  on  the  gi*ound: 
Thus  fell  the  king ;  and  laid  on  eaith  supine. 
Before  his  chariot  stretcliM  his  form  divine : 
He  grasp'd  the  dust  distain'd  with  streaming  gore, 
And,  pale  in  death,  lay  groaning  on  the  shore. 
So  lies  a  bull  beneath  the  lion's  paws, 
While  the  grim  savage  grinds  with  foamy  jaws 
The  trembling  limbs,  and  sucks  the  smoking  blood; 
Deep  groans,  and  hollow  roars,  rebellow  through 
the  wood. 
Then  to  the  leader  of  the  Lvcian  band 
The  dying  chief  address'd  his  last  command ; 
**  Glaucus,  be  bold ;  thy  task  be  fii-st  to  dare 
The  glorious  dangers  of  destructive  war. 
To  lead  my  troops,  to  combat  at  their  head. 
Incite  the  living,  and  supply  the  dead. 
Tell  'em,  I  charged  them  with  my  latest  breath 
Not  unrevenge<l  to  heiir  Sarpedon's  death. 
What  grief,  what  shame,  must  Glaucus  undergo, 
If  these  sp<iil'd  arms  adorn  a  Grecian  foe ! 
Then  as  a  friend,  and  as  a  warrior  fight ; 
Defend  my  body,  conquer  in  my  right ; 
That,  taught  by  great  examples,  all  may  try 
Like  thee  to  vanquish,  or  like  me  to  die." 


He  ceased ;  the  fates  suppressed  his  hkboiiriii{ 
breath. 
And  his  eyes  darkcii'd  with  the  shades  of  death. 
The  insulting  victor  with  disdain  bestrode 
The  prostrate  prince,  and  on  his  bosom  trod ; 
Then  drew  the  weapon  from  his  panting  heart. 
The  reeking  fibres  clinging  to  the  dart ; 
From  the  v^ide  woundgush'dout  astrefl^nof  blood, 
And  the  soul  issued  in  the  pur^tle  flood. 
His  flying  steeds  the  MyiTnidons  detain, 
Unguided  now,  their  mighty  master  slain. 
All-impotent  of  aid,  transfix'd  with  grief^ 
Unhappy  Glaucus  heard  the  d^-ing  chief: 
His  painful  arm,  yet  useless  with  the  smart 
Inflicted  late  by  Teucer's  deadly  dart. 
Supported  on  his  better  hand  he  stay'd  : 
To  Phtt»bus  then  ('twas  all  he  could)  he  pray'd : 

"  All-seeing  monaixrli !  whether  Lycia's  coast. 
Or  sacrt^d  I  lion,  thy  bright  presence  boast. 
Powerful  alike  to  ease  the  >*Tetch*8  smart ; 

0  hear  me !  god  of  evcr^'  healing  art ! 

Lo !  stifl'  with  clotted  blood,  and  pierced  with  pain, 
That  thrills  my  arm,  and  shoots  through  every  veioi 

1  stand  unable  to  sustain  the  spear. 

And  sigh,  at  distance  from  the  glorious  war. 
Low  in  the  dust  is  great  Sai-pedon  laid. 
Nor  Jove  vouchsafed  his  hapless  oflFspring  aud ; 
But  thou,  O  god  of  health !  thy  succour  lend. 
To  guard  the  relics  of  my  slaughter'd  friend : 
For  thou,  though  distant,  canst  restore  my  mi^S 
To  head  my  Lycians,  and  support  the  fight." 

Apollo  heard ;  and,  suppliant  as  he  stood, 
His  heavenly  hand  restrained  the  flux  of  blood ; 
He  drew  the  dolours  from  the  wounded  party 
And  breathed  a  spirit  in  liis  rising  heart. 
Renew'd  by  art  divine,  the  hero  stands. 
And  owns  the  assistance  of  immortal  hands. 
First  to  the  fight  his  native  troops  he  warms. 
Then  loudly  calls  on  Troy's  vindictive  arms  ; 
With  ample  strides  he  stalks  from  place  to  place; 
Now  fires  Agenor,  now  Polydamas ; 
iEneas  next,  and  Hector  he  accosts ; 
Inflaming  thus  the  rage  of  all  their  hosts. 

**  What  thoughts,  regardless  chief!  thy  breast 
employ  ? 
Oh  too  forgetful  of  the  friends  of  Troy ! 
Those  generous  friends,  who,  from  their  country  far» 
Breathe  their  brave  souls  out  in  another's  war. 
See !  where  in  dust  the  great  Sarpedon  lies. 
In  action  valiant,  and  in  council  wise. 
Who  guarded  right,  and  kept  his  people  free ; 
To  all  his  Lycians  lost,  and  lost  to  thee  ! 
Stretch'd  by  Patroclus'  ann  on  yonder  plaioSi 
O  save  from  hostile  rage  his  loved  remains  I 
Ah  let  not  Greece  his  couquer'd  trophies  boast. 
Nor  on  his  corse  revenge  her  heroes  lost ! " 

He  spoke ;  each  leader  in  his  grief  partook : 
Troy,  at  the  loss,  through  all  her  legions  shook. 
Transfix'd  with  deep  regret,  they  view  o'erthrown 
At  once  his  countr}''s  pillar,  and  their  own ; 
A  chief,  who  led  to  Troy's  beleaguer'd  ^»U 
A  host  of  heroes,  and  outshined  them  all. 
Fired,  they  rush  on ;  firat  Hector  seeks  the  foes, 
And  with  superior  vengeance  greatly  glows. 

But  o'er  the  dead  the  fierce  Patroclus  stands, 
And  rousing  Ajax,  roused  the  listening  bands. 

'*  Heroes,  be  men ;  bo  what  you  were  before ; 
Or  weigh  the  great  occasion,  and  be  more. 
The  chief  who  taught  our  lofty  walls  to  yield. 
Lies  pale  in  death,  extended  on  the  field. 
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8  body  Troy  in  nnmbera  flies ; 
i  glory  to  maintain  our  prize, 
[lis  armsjthe  nlaughtcr  round  him  spread, 
le  living  Lycians  to  the  dead." 
»8  kindle  at  his  fierce  command ; 
squadrons  close  on  either  hand  : 
md  Lycia  charge  with  loud  alarms, 
lere,  and  Greece,  oppose  their  arms. 
I  shouts  they  circle  round  the  slain ; 
r  armour  rings  o'er  all  the  plain, 
to  swell  the  horrors  of  the  fight, 
rce  armies  pours  pernicious  night, 
his  son  confounds  the  warring  hosts, 
lobling  with  a  crowd  of  ghosts. 
?ce  gives  way,  and  great  Epigeus  falls; 
m,  from  Budiuro's  lofty  walls ; 
I  for  murder  thence  a  suppliant  came 
ind  the  silver-footed  dome ; 
»  Troy,  Achilles'  arms  to  aid, 
i  vengeance  to  his  kinsman's  shade, 
luckless  hand  had  touched  the  dead, 
ge  fragment  thunder' d  on  his  head ; 
lectorean  force  it  cleft  in  twain 
d  helm,  and  stretch 'd  him  o'er  the  slain, 
the  van  of  fight  Patroclus  came ; 
1  eagle  darting  at  his  game, 
he  Trojan  and  the  Lycian  band, 
thy  heart,  what  fury  urged  thy  hand, 
Greek !  when  with  full  vigour  thrown, 
liis  flew  the  weighty  stone, 
I  him  to  the  dead :  when  Troy,  too  near 
Irew  back ;  and  Hector  leam'd  to  fear, 
ble  hand  a  lance  can  throw, 
sts,  or  at  the  fighting  foe ; 
?rojans  from  their  lines  retired  ; 
»,  turning,  all  the  rest  inspired, 
clacus  fell  beneath  his  rage, 
»pe  of  Chalcon's  trembling  age : 
he  land  was  stretch 'd  his  large  domain, 
Y  seats,  and  riches  blest  in  vain : 
(rith  youth,  and  eager  to  pursue 
ijycians,  Glaucus  met  and  slew ; 
ough  the  bosom  with  a  sudden  wound, 
.  falling  made  the  fields  resound, 
ns  sorrow  for  their  hero  slain ; 
sring  shouts  the  Trojans  shake  tiie  plain, 
o  spoil  the  dead :  the  Greeks  oppose ; 
cle  round  the  carcase  grows, 
ve  Laogonus  resign'd  his  breath, 
by  Merion  to  the  shades  of  death: 
ly  hill  he  made  abode, 
if  Jove,  and  honour'd  like  his  god. 
i  jaw  and  ear  the  javelin  went ; 
dialing,  issued  at  the  vent. 
Bneas  at  the  ^dctor  threw, 
ng  forward  from  the  death  withdrew  ; 
iss'd  harmless  o'er  his  covering  shield^ 
ing  struck,  and  rooted  in  the  field ; 
:arce  spent,  it  quivers  on  the  plain, 
great  iEneas'  arm  in  vun. 
lou  art  (the  raging  hero  cries) 
in  dancing  to  dispute  the  prize, 
he  destined  passage  had  it  found, 
ly  active  vigour  to  the  ground." 
it  leader  of  the  Dardan  host ! 
erion  thus  retorts  the  boast) 
)u  are,  'tis  mortal  force  you  trust, 
*trong  may  stretch  thee  in  the  dust, 
is  my  lance  thy  fate  be  given, 
f  Taonts ;  success  is  still  from  heaven : 


This,  instant,  sends  thee  down  to  Pluto's  ooast ; 
Mine  is  the  glory,  his  thy  parting  ghost." 

^  O  friend  (Menoetius'  son  this  answer  gave) 
With  words  to  combat,  ill  befits  the  brave ; 
Not  empty  boasts  the  sons  of  Troy  repel. 
Your  swords  must  plunge  them  to  the  shades  of  helL 
To  speak,  beseems  the  conncil ;  but  to  dare 
In  glorious  action,  is  the  task  of  war." 

'This  said,  Patroclus  to  the  battle  flies ; 
Great  Merion  follows,  and  new  shouts  arise : 
Shields,  helmets  rattle,  as  the  warriors  close ; 
And  thick  and  heavy  sounds  the  storm  of  blows. 
As  through  the  shrilling  vale,  or  mountiun  ground  j 
The  labours  of  the  woodman's  axe  resound ; 
Blows  following  blows  are  heard  re-echoing  wide. 
While  crackling  forests  fall  on  every  side : 
Thus  echoed  all  the  fields  with  loud  alarms, 
So  fell  the  warriors,  and  so  rung  their  arms. 

Now  great  Sarpedon  on  the  sandy  shore. 
His  heavenly  form  defaced  with  dust  and  gore. 
And  stuck  with  darts  by  warring  heroes  shed. 
Lies  undistinguish'd  from  the  vulgar  dead. 
His  long-disputed  corse  the  chiefs  enclose. 
On  every  side  the  busy  combat  grows ; 
Thick  as  beneath  some  shepherd's  thatch'd  abode 
(The  pails  high  foaming  with  a  milky  flood) 
The  buzzing  flies,  a  persevering  train. 
Incessant  swarm,  and  chased  return  tigain. 

Jove  view'd  the  combat  with  a  stem  survey. 
And  eyes  that  flash'd  intolerable  day. 
Fix'd  on  the  field  his  sight,  his  breast  debates 
The  vengeance  due,  and  meditates  the  fates: 
Whether  to  urge  their  prompt  efiect,  and  call 
The  force  of  Hector  to  Patroclus'  fall. 
This  instant  see  his  short-lived  trophies  won. 
And  stretch  him  breathless  on  his  slaughter'd  bop  ; 
Or  yet,  with  many  a  soul's  untimely  flight. 
Augment  the  fame  and  horror  of  the  flght. 
To  crown  Achilles'  valiant  friend  with  praise 
At  length  he  dooms ;  and,  that  his  last  of  days 
Shall  set  in  glory,  bids  him  drive  the  foe ; 
Nor  unattended  see  the  shades  below. 
Then  Hector's  mind  he  fills  with  dire  dismay ; 
He  mounts  his  car,  and  calls  his  hosts  away. 
Sunk  with  Trov's  heavy  fates,  he  aeea  dechne 
The  scales  of  Jove,  and  pants  with  awe  divine. 

Then,  nor  before,  the  nardy  Lycians  fled. 
And  left  their  monarch  with  the  common  dead : 
Around,  in  heaps  on  heaps,  a  dreadful  wall 
Of  carnage  rises,  as  the  heroes  falL 
(So  Jove  decreed !)  At  length  the  Greeks  obtain 
The  prize  contested,  and  despoil  the  slain. 
The  radiant  arms  are  by  Patroclus  borne ; 
Patroclus'  ships  the  glorious  spoils  adorn. 

Then  thus  to  Phoebus,  in  the  realms  above. 
Spoke  from  his  throne  the  cloud-compelling  Jove. 
'< Descend,  my  Phoebus!  on  the  Phrygian  plain. 
And  from  the  flght  convey  Sarpedon  slain ; 
Then  bathe  his  body  in  the  crystal  flood. 
With  dust  dishonour'd,  and  deform'd  with  blood ; 
O'er  all  his  limbs  ambrosial  odours  shed. 
And  with  celestial  robes  adorn  the  dead. 
Those  rites  discharged,  his  sacred  corse  bequeath 
To  the  soft  arms  of  silent  Sleep  and  Death. 
They  to  his  friends  the  mournful  charge  shall  bear ; 
His  friends  a  tomb  and  p^Tamid  shall  rear : 
What  honours  mortals  after  death  receive. 
Those  unavailing  honours  we  may  give ! " 

Apollo  bows,  and  from  mount  Ida's  height, 
Swift  to  the  field  precipitates  his  flight ; 
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Thence  from  the  war  the  breathless  hero  bore, 
Veil'd  in  a  cloud,  to  silver  Simois'  shore ; 
There  bathed  hia  honourable  wounds,  and  dress'd 
His  manly  members  in  the  immortal  vest ; 
And  with  perfumes  of  sweet  ambrosial  dews 
Restores  his  freshness,  and  his  form  renews. 
Then  Sleep  and  Death,  two  twins  of  winged  race. 
Of  matchless  swiftness,  but  of  silent  pace, 
Received  Sarpedon,  at  the  god's  command. 
And  in  a  moment  reachM  the  Lycian  land ; 
The  corse  amidst  his  weeping  friends  thev  laid, 
Where  endless  honours  wait  the  sacred  shade. 

Meanwhile  Patroclus  pours  along  the  plains, 
With  foaming  coursers,  and  with  loosen'd  reins. 
Fierce  on  the  Trojan  and  the  Lycian  crew. 
Ah  blind  to  fate !  thy  headlong  fury  iiew : 
Against  what  fate  and  powerful  Jove  ordain, 
Vain  was  thy  friend's  conmiand,  thy  courage  vain : 
For  he,  the  god,  whose  counsels  uncontrolled 
Dismay  the  mighty,  and  confound  the  bold ; 
The  god  who  gives,  resumes,  and  orders  all. 
He  urged  thee  on,  and  urged  thee  on  to  fall. 

Who  first,  brave  hero !  by  that  arm  was  slain, 
Who  last  beneath  thy  vengeance  pressed  the  plain  ; 
When  heaven  itself  thy  fatal  fury  led, 
And  caird  to  fill  the  number  of  tlie  dead  ? 
Adrestus  first ;  AutonoUs  tlien  succeeds ; 
Echeclus  follows ;  next  young  Megas  bleeds ; 
Epistor,  Melanippus,  bite  the  ground ; 
The  slaughter,  Elasus  and  MuUus  crown'd : 
Then  sunk  Pylartcs  to  eternal  night ; 
The  rest,  dispersing,  trust  their  fates  to  flight. 

Now  Troy  had  stoop'd  beneath  his  matchlces 
power, 
But  flaming  Phcobus  kept  the  sacred  tower. 
Thrice  at  the  battlements  Patroclus  strook  ; 
His  blazing  eegis  thrice  Apollo  shook : 
He  tried  the  fourth ;  when,  bursting  from  the 

cloud, 
A  more  than  mortal  voice  was  heard  aloud. 

"  Patroclus !  cease ;  this  heaven-defended  wall 
Defies  thy  lance ;  not  fated  yet  to  fall ; 
Thy  friend,  thy  greater  far,  it  shall  withstand, 
Troy  shall  not  stoop  even  to  Achilles'  hand." 

So  spoke  the  god  who  darts  celestial  fires ; 
The  Greek  obeys  him,  and  with  awe  retires  : 
While  Hector,  checking  at  the  Scnan  gates 
His  panting  coursers,  in  his  breast  delates. 
Or  in  the  field  his  forces  to  employ. 
Or  draw  the  troops  within  the  walls  of  Troy. 
Thus  while  he  thought,  beside  him  Phoebus  stood. 
In  Asius'  shape,  who  reign*d  bv  Sangar's  flood; 
(Thy  brother,  Hecuba  I  from  D  vmas  sprung, 
A  valiant  warrior,  haughty,  bold,  and  young  0 
Thus  he  accosts  him :  <<  What  a  shameful  signt ! 
Gods  I  is  it  Hector  that  forbears  the  fight! 
Were  thine  my  vigour,  this  successful  spear 
Should  soon  convince  thee  of  so  false  a  fear. 
Turn  thee,  ah  turn  thee  to  the  field  of  fame. 
And  in  Patroclus'  blood  efiace  thy  shame. 
Perhaps  Apollo  shall  tliy  arms  succeed. 
And  heaven  ordains  him  by  thy  lance  to  bleed." 

So  spoke  the  inspiring  god ;  then  took  his  flight, 
And  plunged  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  fight 
He  bids  Cebrion  drive  the  rapid  car ; 
The  lash  resounds,  the  coursers  rush  to  war. 
The  god  the  Grecians'  sinking  souls  depress'd. 
And  pour'd  swift  spirits  through  each  Trojan  breast. 
Patroclus  lights,  impatient  for  the  fight ; 
A  spear  his  left,  a  stone  employs  his  right : 


With  all  his  nerves  he  drives  it  at  the  foe ; 
Pointed  above,  and  rough  and  gross  below : 
The  falling  ruin  crush'd  Cebrion 's  head. 
The  lawless  offspring  of  king  Priam's  bed ; 
His  front,  brows,  eyes,  one  undistinguisb'd  womid' 
The  bursting  baUs  drop  sightless  to  the  ground. 
The  cliarioteer,  while  yet  he  held  the  rein. 
Struck  from  the  car,  falls  headlong  on  the  plain. 
To  the  dark  sliades  the  soul  unwilling  glides. 
While  the  proud  victor  thus  his  fall  derides. 

'<  Good  heaven!  what  active  feats  yon  artist  shows 
What  skilful  divers  are  our  Phrygian  foes ! 
Mark  with  wliat  ease  they  sink  into  the  sand  I 
Pitv  !  that  all  their  practice  is  by  land." 

Then  rushing  sudden  on  his  prostrate  prize^ 
To  spoil  the  carcase  fierce  Patroclus  flies : 
Swift  as  a  lion,  terrible  and  bold. 
That  sweeps  the  fields,  depopulates  the  fold ; 
Pierced  through  the  dauntless  heart,  then  tumbki 

slain. 
And  from  his  fatal  coura^  finds  his  bane. 
At  once  bold  Hector  leapmg  from  his  car. 
Defends  the  body,  and  provokes  the  war. 
Thus  for  some  slaughter'd  hind,  with  equal  rage. 
Two  lordly  rulers  of  the  wood  engage ; 
Stung  with  fierce  hunger,  each  the  prey  invades, 
And  echoing  roars  rebellow  tiirough  the  shades. 
Stem  Hector  fastens  on  the  warrior's  head. 
And  by  the  foot  Patroclus  drags  the  dead : 
While  all  around,  confusion,  rage,  and  fright. 
Mix  the  contending  hosts  in  morUd  fight. 
So  pent  by  hills,  the  wild  winds  roar  aloud 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  some  gloomy  wood ; 
Leaves,  arms,  and  trees,  aloft  in  air  are  blown. 
The  broad  oaks  crackle,  and  the  silvans  groan ; 
This  way  and  that,  the  rattling  thicket  bends, 
And  the  whole  forest  in  one  crash  descends. 
Not  with  less  noise,  with  less  tumultuous  rage, 
In  dreadful  shock  the  mingled  hosts  engage. 
Darts  shower'd  on  darts,  now  round  the  carcase  ring 
Now  flights  of  arrows  bounding  from  the  string: 
Stones  follow  stones ;  some  clatter  on  the  fields, 
.  Some  hard,  and  heavy,  shake  the  sounding  shield 
But  where  the  rising  whirlwind  clouds  the  plaius 
Sunk  in  soft  dust  the  mighty  chief  remains, 
And,  strctch'd  in  death,  forgets  the  guiding  reins 

Now  flaming  from  the  zenith,  Sol  had  driven 
His  fervid  orb  through  half  the  vault  <tf  heaven; 
While  on  each  host  with  equal  tempests  fell 
The  showering  darts,  and  numbers  sank  to  hdL 
But  when  his  evening  wheels  o'erfanng  the  main, 
Glad  conquest  rested  on  the  Grecian  train. 
Then  from  amidst  the  tumult  and  alarms. 
They  draw  the  conquer'd  corse  and  radiant  moM, 
Then  rash  Patroclus  with  new  fury  glows. 
And  breathing  slaughter,  pours  amid  the  foes. 
Thrice  on  the  press  like  Mars  himself  he  flew. 
And  thrice  throe  heroes  at  each  onset  slew. 
Tliero  ends  thy  glory !  thero  the  &tes  untwine 
Tlie  last,  black  romnant  of  so  bright  a  line : 
Apollo  dreadful  stops  thy  middle  way ; 
Death  calls,  and  heaven  allows  no  longer  day! 

For  lo !  the  god  in  dusky  clouds  enshrined, 
Approaching  dealt  a  staggering  blow  behind. 
The  weighty  shock  his  neck  and  shoulders  feel; 
His  eyes  flash  sparkles,  his  stunn*d  senses  red 
In  giddy  darkness :  fSar  to  distance  flung, 
His  bounding  helmet  on  the  champaign  rang. 
Achilles'  plume  is  stain'd  with  dust  and  gore ; 
That  plume  which  never  stoop'd  to  earth  before ; 
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antouch'd,  in  fighting  fields  to  shine, 
the  temples  of  the  raan  divine. 

it  now  on  Hector's  helm  to  nod ; 
or  fate  pursues  him,  and  the  god. 
■  in  shivers  falls :  his  ample  shield 
his  arm :  his  baldric  strows  the  field : 
his  astonish'd  breast  forsakes : 
ii  joint ;  each  nerve  with  horror  shakes, 
ares,  and  allrassistless  stands : 
force  of  more  than  mortal  hands ! 
I  youth  there  was,  well  known  to  fame, 
lus  sprung,  Euphorbus  was  his  name ; 
he  manage  of  the  foaming  h(ti*sc, 
e  dart,  and  matchless  in  the  courbe : 
knights  he  tumbled  from  the  car, 
e  leamM  his  rudiments  of  war. 
us  spear  first  drew  the  hero's  gore ; 
le  wounded,  but  he  durst  no  more ; 

disarmM,  Patroclus*  fury  stood : 
Ithdrew  the  long-protended  wood, 
him  short,  and  herded  in  the  crowd. 

arm  divijie,  and  mortal  spear, 
t  once,  Patroclus  yields  to  fear, 
mccour  to  his  social  train, 
e  fate,  which  heaven  decreed,  in  vain, 
r,  as  the  bleeding  chief  he  views, 
agh  the  ranks,  and  his  retreat  pursues: 
rrests  him  with  a  mortal  wound ; 
■th  thunders,  and  his  arms  resound. 
1  Greece  was  sunk ;  that  moment  all 
viving  heroes  seemM  to  fall, 
with  heat,  along  the  desert  shore, 
5  Hon  meets  a  bristly  boar, 
spring ;  they  both  (^pute  the  flood, 
g  eyes,  and  jaws  besmear'd  \iith  blood ; 
le  sovereign  savage  wins  the  strife, 
n  boar  resigns  liis  thirst  and  life, 
us,  so  many  chiefs  o*ertlirown, 
es  effused,  expires  his  own. 
w  at  Hector's  feet  he  lies, 
"lews  him,  and  triumphing  cries : 
e,  Patroclus !  and  with  thee,  the  joy 
nee  promised,  of  subverting  Troy ; 
scenes  of  lUon  wrapt  in  flames, 
t  pleasures  served  with  captive  dames ! 
man !  I  fought,  those  towers  to  fi'ee, 
oat  beauteous  race  from  lords  Ukethec: 
prey  to  vultures  shalt  be  made ; 
shilies  cannot  lend  thee  aid ; 
;h  at  parting  that  great  chief  might  say, 
;njoin  thee,  this  important  day. 
lot,  my  brave  friend  (perhaps  he  said), 

bloody  arms  of  Hector  dead.' 
atroclus  march'd,  and  thus  he  sped.'* 
id  wildly  gazing  on  the  skies, 
expiring  breath,  the  chief  replies : 
taster!   cease,  and  know   the  powers 

Vpollo's  is  this  deed,  not  thine ; 
9  owed  whate'er  your  own  you  call, 
itself  disarm'd  me  ere  my  fall, 
mortals,  each  thy  match  in  might, 
fairly,  they  had  sunk  in  fight : 
Phoebus  was  I  first  o'erthrown, 
lext ;  the  third  mean  pai*t  thy  own. 
iperious !  hear  my  latest  breath ; 
>pire  it,  and  it  sounds  thy  deatli : 
in,  thou  shalt  be  soon  as  I ; 
tangs  o'er  thee,  and  thy  hour  draws 
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Even  now  on  life's  last  ver^  I  see  thee  stand, 
I  see  thee  fall,  and  by  Achilles'  hand." 

He  faints ;  the  soul  unwilling  wings  her  way, 
(The  beauteous  body  left  a  loaid  of  clay) 
Flits  to  the  lone,  uncomfortable  coast ; 
A  naked,  wandering,  melancholy  ghost ! 

Then  Hector  pausing,  as  his  eyes  he  fed 
On  the  pale  carcase,  thus  address'd  the  dead : 

*<  From  whence  this  boding  speech,  the  stem 
decree 
Of  death  denounced,  or  why  denounced  to  me  t 
Why  not  as  well  Achilles'  &te  be  given 
To  Hector's  lance !  Who  knows  the  will  oflieaven  I  •* 

Pensive  he  said ;  then  pressing  as  he  lay 
His  breathless  bosom,  tore  the  lance  away ; 
And  upwards  cast  the  corse :  the  recking  spear 
He  shakes,  and  charges  the  bold  charioteer. 
But  swift  Automedon  with  loosen'd  reins 
Rapt  in  the  chariot  o'er  the  distant  plains. 
Far  from  his  rage  the  inmiortal  coursers  drove ; 
The  immortal  coursers  were  the  gift  of  Jove. 
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ARGUMENT. 

THB    KBTKNTH    BATTLE,  FOR    THE     BODY   OW    PATROCLDS : 
TBE  ACTS  OP  MENELAU8. 

Mbkblaus,  upon  the  death  of  Patroclus,  defends  his 
body  from  the  enemy :  Euphorbus,  who  attempts  it.  Is 
slain.  Hector  advanchig,  MeJiclaQs  retires;  but  soon 
returns  with  Ajax,  and  drives  him  off.  This  Ohiucus 
objects  to  Hector  as  a  flight,  who  thereupon  puts  on  the 
armour  he  had  won  from  Patroclus,  and  renews  the  battle. 
The  Greeks  give  way,  till  Ajax  rallies  them :  JEneos  sus- 
tains the  Trojans,  ^neas  and  Hector  attempt  the  chariot 
of  Achilles,  which  is  borne  off  by  Automedon.  *  The  horses 
of  Achilles  deplore  the  loss  of  Patroclus :  Jupiter  covers 
his  body  with  a  thick  darkucss :  the  noble  prayer  of  AJox 
on  that  occasion.  MenelaUs  sonds  Antilochus  to  Achilles, 
with  the  news  of  Patroclus'  death :  then  returns  to  the 
fight,  where,  though  attacked  with  the  utmost  fury,  ho 
and  Meriones,  assisted  by  the  Ajaces,  bear  off  the  body  to 
the  ships. 

The  time  is  the  evening  of  the  eight-and-twentieth  day. 
The  scene  lies  in  the  fields  before  Troy. 


On  the  cold  earth  divine  Patroclus  spread. 
Lies  pierced  with  wounds  among  the  vulgar  dead. 
Great  MenelaUs,  touch'd  with  generous  woe. 
Springs  to  the  front,  and  guards  him  from  the  foe. 
Thus  round  her  new-fallen  young  the  heifer  movea^ 
Fruit  of  her  throes,  and  first-born  of  her  loves ; 
And  anxious  (helpless  as  he  lies,  and  bare) 
Turns,  and  re-turns  her,  with  a  mother's  care. 
Opposed  to  each  that  near  the  carcase  came. 
His  broad  shield  glimmers,  and  his  lances  flame. 

The  son  of  Panthus,  skiU'd  the  dart  to  send. 
Eyes  the  dead  hero,  and  insults  the  friend. 
**  This  hand,  Atrides,  laid  Patroclus  low ; 
Warrior  1  deast,  nor  tempt  an  equal  blow : 
To  me  the  spoils  my  prowess  won,  resign : 
Depart  with  life,  and  leave  the  glory  mine," 

The  Trojan  thus :  the  Spartan  monarch  bum'd 
With  generous  anguish,  and  in  scorn  retum'd  : 
^Laugh'st   thou  not,  Jove!  from  thy   superior 

throne. 
When  mortals  boast  of  prowess  not  their  own ! 
Not  thus  tlie  Uon  glories  in  his  might, 
Nor  panther  braves  his  spotted  foe  in  fight, 
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Nor  thus  the  boar  (those  terrors  of  the  plwn ;) 
Man  ouly  vaunts  his  force,  and  vaunts  in  vwn. 
But  far  the  vaint^t  of  the  boastful  kind 
These  sons  of  Panthus  vent  their  Iiauglity  mind. 
Yet  'twas  but  late,  beneath  my  conquering  steel 
This  booster's  brother,  llyperenor,  fell ; 
AgaiiLst  our  arm  which  rashly  he  defied, 
Vain  was  his  vigour,  and  as  vain  his  pride. 
These  eyes  beheld  hira  on  the  dust  expire, 
No  more  to  cheer  his  spouse,  or  glad  his  sire. 
Presumptuous  youth !  like  his  shall  be  thy  doom, 
Go,  wait  thy  brother  to  the  Stygian  gloom ; 
Or,  while  thou  may'st,  avoid  the  threaten'd  fiate ; 
Fools  stay  to  feel  it,  and  are  wise  too  late." 

Unmoved,Euphorbusthu8:  "That  actionknown. 
Come,  for  my  brother's  blood  repay  thy  own. 
His  weeping  father  claims  thy  destined  head, 
And  spouse,  a  widow  in  her  bridal  bed. 
On  these  thy  conquer'd  spoils  I  shall  bestow, 
To  soothe  a  consoi-t's  and  a  parent's  woo. 
No  longer  then  defer  the  glorious  strife. 
Let  heaven  decide  our  fortune,  fame,  and  life." 

Swift  as  the  word  the  missile  lance  he  flings ; 
The  well-aini'd  weapon  on  the  buckler  rings, 
But  blunted  by  the  brass,  innoxious  falls. 
On  Jove  the  father  great  Atrides  calls, 
Nor  flies  the  javelin  from  his  arm  in  vain. 
It  pierced  his  throat,  and  bent  him  to  the  plain; 
Wide  through  the  neck  appears  the  grisly  wound. 
Prone  sinks  the  warrior,  and  his  arms  resound. 
The  shuiing  circlets  of  his  golden  hair. 
Which  even  the  Graces  might  be  proud  to  wear, 
Instarr'd  with  gems  and  gold,  bestrew  the  shore. 
With  dust  dishonour'd,  and  defonn'd  with  gore. 

As  the  young  olive,  in  some  sylvan  scene, 
Crown'd  by  fresh  fountains  with  eternal  green. 
Lifts  the*  gay  head,  in  snowy  flowerets  fau*, 
And  plays  and  dances  to  the  gentle  air ; 
When  lo !  a  whirlwind  from  high  heaven  invades 
The  tender  plant,  and  withers  all  its  shades ; 
It  lies  uprooted  from  its  genial  bed, 
A  lovely  ruin  now  defaced  and  dead : 
Thus  young,  thus  beautiful,  Euphorbus  lay, 
Wliile  the  fierce  Spartan  tore  his  arms  away. 
Proud  of  his  deed,  and  glorious  in  the  prize. 
Affrighted  Ti*oy  the  towering  victor  flies : 
Flies,  as  before  some  mountain  Uon's  ire 
The  village  curs  and  trembling  swains  retire. 
When  o'er  the  slaughter'd  bull  they  hear  him  roar. 
And  see  his  jaws  distil  with  smoking  gore  : 
All  pale  with  fear,  at  distance  scatter'd  round, 
They  shout  incessant,  and  the  vales  resound. 

Meanwhile  Apollo  view'd  with  envious  eyes, 
And  urged  great  Hector  to  dispute  the  prize ; 
(In  Mentes*  shape,  beneath  whose  martial  care 
The  reugh  Ciconians  leam'd  the  trade  of  war ;) 
"  Forbear  (he  cried)  with  fruitless  speed  to  chase 
Achilles'  coursers,  of  ethereal  race ; 
They  stoop  not,  these,  to  mortal  man's  conmiand, 
Or  stoop  to  none  but  great  Achilles'  hand. 
Too  long  amused  with  a  pursuit  so  vain. 
Turn,  and  behold  the  brave  Euphorbus  slain ; 
By  Spai*ta  slain  I  for  ever  now  suppress'd 
The  tire  which  bum'd  in  that  undaunted  breast!" 

Thus  having  spoke,  Apollo  wing  d  his  flight, 
And  mix'd  with  mortals  in  the  toils  of  fight: 
His  words  infix'd  unutterable  care 
Deep  in  great  Hector's  soul :  tlirough  all  the  war 
He  darts  his  anxious  eye ;  and,  instant,  view'd 
The  breathless  hero  in  his  blood  imbrued. 


(Forth  welling  from  the  wound,  as  prone  he  lay) 
And  in  the  victor's  hands  the  shining  prey,  [flies, 
Sheath'd  in  bright  arms,  through  cleaving  ranks  he 
And  sends  his  voice  in  thunder  to  the  skies : 
Fieree  as  a  flood  of  flame  by  Vulcan  sent. 
It  flew,  and  fired  the  nations  as  it  went. 
Atrides  from  the  voice  the  storm  divined. 
And  thus  explored  his  o>^'n  imconquer'd  mind : 

*<  Then  shall  I  quit  Patroclus  on  the  plain. 
Slain  in  my  cause,  and  for  my  honour  slain  I 
Desert  the  arms,  the  relics,  of  my  friend  f 
Or  singly.  Hector  and  his  troops  attend! 
Sure  where  such  partial  favour  heaven  bestoVd, 
To  brave  the  hero  were  to  brave  the  god : 
Forgive  me,  Greece,  if  once  I  quit  the  field ; 
*Tis  not  to  Hector,  but  to  heaven  I  yield. 
Yet,  nor  the  god,  nor  heaven,  should  give  me  fear, 
Did  but  the  voice  of  Ajax  reach  my  ear : 
Still  would  we  turn,  still  battle  on  ^e  plains, 
And  give  Achilles  all  that  yet  remains 
Of  his  and  our  Patroclus — ^"This,  no  more. 
The  time  allow'd :  Troy  thicken'd  on  the  share, 
A  sable  scene !  The  terrors  Hector  led. 
Slow  he  recedes,  and  sighing  quits  the  dead. 

So  from  the  fold  the  unwilliiig  lion  parts. 
Forced  by  loud  clamours,  and  a  storm  of  darte; 
He  flies  indeed,  but  threatens  as  he  flies. 
With  heart  indignant  and  retorted  eyes. 
Now  enter'd  in  the  Spartan  ranks,  he  tum'd 
His  manly  breast,  and  with  new  fury  bum'd. 
O'er  all  the  black  battalions  sent  his  view, 
And  through  the  cloud  the  godUke  Ajax  knew ; 
Where  labouring  on  the  left  the  warrior  stood. 
All  grim  in  arms,  and  cover'd  o'er  with  blood ; 
There  breathing  courage,  where  the  god  of  day 
Had  sunk  each  heart  with  terror  and  dismay. 

To  him  the  king :  "  Oh  Ajax,  oh  my  friend! 
Haste,  and  Patroclus'  loved  remains  defend: 
The  body  to  Achilles  to  restore, 
Demands  our  care ;  alas,  we  can  no  more  t 
For  naked  now,  despoil'd  of  arms,  he  lies ; 
And  Hector  glories  in  the  dazzling  prize.'* 
He  said,  and  touch'd  his  heart.     'The  raging  pair 
Pierce  the  thick  battle,  and  provoke  the  war. 
Already  had  stem  Hector  seized  his  head. 
And  doom'd  to  Trojan  dogs  the  unhappy  dead; 
But  soon  as  Ajax  rear'd  his  tower-like  shield,        | 
Sprung  to  hLs  car,  and  measured  back  the  field. 
His  train  to  Troy  the  radiant  armour  bear, 
To  stand  a  trophy  of  his  fame  in  war. 

Meanwhile  great  Ajax  (hisbroadshield  displa^f'd) 
Guanls  the  dead  hero  with  the  dreadful  shade; 
And  now  before,  and  now  behind  he  stood : 
Thus  in  the  centre  of  some  gloomy  wood. 
With  many  a  step,  the  lioness  surroands 
Her  tawny  young,  beset  by  men  and  bounds; 
Elate  her  heart,  and  rousing  all  her  powers, 
Dark  o'er  the  fiery  balls  each  hanging  eyebiv* 
Fast  by  his  side  the  generous  Spartan  glowsflom^ 
With  great  revenge,  and  feeds  nis  imntrd  woea 

But  Glaucus,  l^ider  of  the  Lycian  aids, 
On  Hector  frowning,  thus  his  flight  upbraids: 

**  Where  now  in  Hector  shall  we  Hector  findt 
A  manly  form,  witfiout  a  manly  mind. 
Is  this,  O  chief !  a  hero's  boasted  famet 
How  vain,  without  the  merit,  is  the  name! 
Since  battle  is  renounced,  thy  thoughts  em|4nf 
What  other  methods  may  preserve  thy  Tn^S 
'Tis  time  to  try  if  1  lion's  state  can  stand 
By  thee  alone,  nor  ask  a  foreign  hand: 
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Mean,  emp^  boast  I  but  ah&U  the  Lycians  stake 
Their  lives  for  you!  those  Lycians  you  forsake! 
What  from  thy  thankless  arms  can  we  expect! 
Thy  friend  Sarpedon  proves  thy  base  neglect : 
Say,  shall  our  slaughter'd  bodies  guard  your  walls, 
While  unrevenged  the  great  Sarpedon  falls ! 
Even  where  he  died  for  Troy,  you  left  him  there, 
A  feast  for  dogs,  and  all  the  fowls  of  air. 
On  my  command  if  any  Lycian  wait, 
Hence  let  him  march,  and  give  up  Troy  to  fate. 
Did  such  a  spirit  as  the  gods  impart 
Impel  one  Trojan  hand  or  Trojan  heart, 
(Such  as  should  bum  in  every  soul  that  draws 
The  sword  for  glory,  and  his  country's  cause) 
Even  yet  our  mutual  arms  we  might  employ. 
And  dn^  yon  carcase  to  the  walls  of  Troy. 
Oh !  were  Patroclus  ours,  we  might  obtain 
Sarpedon's  arms  and  honoured  corse  again ! 
Greece  with  Achilles'  friend  should  be  repaid, 
And  thus  due  honours  purchased  to  his  shade. 
But  words  are  vain — Let  Ajax  once  appear, 
And  Hector  trembles  and  recedes  with  fear ; 
Thou  darest  not  meet  the  terrors  of  his  e^e ; 
And  lo  I  already  thou  preparest  to  fly." 

The  Trojan  chief  with  fix'd  resentment  eyed 
The  Lycian  leader,  and  sedate  replied : 

**  Say,  is  it  just,  my  friend,  that  Hector's  ear 
From  such  a  warrior  such  a  speech  should  hear  ? 
I  deem'd  thee  once  the  wisest  of  thy  kind. 
But  ill  this  insult  suits  a  prudent  mind. 
I  shun  great  Ajax!  I  desert  my  train! 
Tis  mine  to  prove  the  rash  assertion  vain  ; 
I  joy  to  mingle  where  the  battle  bleeds. 
And  hear  the  thunder  of  the  sounding  steeds. 
Bat  Jove's  high  will  is  ever  uncontroll'd. 
The  strong  he  withers,  and  confoimds  the  bold ; 
Now  crowns  with  fame  the  mighty  man,  and  now 
Strikes  the  fresh  garland  from  the  victor's  brow  ! 
Come,  through  yon  squadrons  let  us  hew  the  way. 
And  thou  be  witness,  if  I  fear  to-day ; 
If  yet  a  Greek  the  sight  of  Hector  dread. 
Or  yet  their  hero  daro  defend  the  dead." 

Aien  turning  to  the  martial  hosts,  he  cries  : 
*  Ye  Trojans,  i)ardans,  Lycians,  and  allies ! 
Be  men,  my  friends,  in  action  as  in  name. 
And  yet  be  mindful  of  your  ancient  fame. 
Hector  in  proud  Achilles'  arms  shall  shine, 
Tom  from  his  friend,  by  right  of  conquest  mine." 

He  strode  along  the  field,  as  thus  he  said : 
(The  sable  plumage  nodded  o'er  his  head :) 
Swift  through  the  spacious  plain  he  sent  a  look  ; 
One  instant  saw,  one  instant  overtook 
The  distant  band,  that  on  the  sandy  shore 
The  ladiant  spoils  to  sacred  Ilion  bore. 
There  his  own  mail  unbraced  the  field  bestow'd ; 
His  train  to  Troy  convey'd  the  massy  load. 
Now  blazing  in  the  immortal  arms  he  stands ; 
The  work  and  present  of  celestial  hands ; 
By  aged  Peleus  to  Achilles  given,. 
As  first  to  Peleus  by  the  court  of  heaven : 
His  father's  arms  not  lon^  Achilles  wears. 
Forbid  by  fitte  to  reach  his  father's  years. 

Him,  proud  in  triumph,  glittering  frt)m  afar. 
The  god  whose  thunder  rends  the  troubled  air 
Beheld  with  pity ;  as  apart  he  sat. 
And,  eonscious,  look'd  through  all  the  scene  of  fate. 
He  shook  the  sacred  honours  of  his  head ; 
Olympus  trembled,  and  the  godhead  said : 

**  Ahy  wretched  man  I  unmindful  of  thy  end ! 
A  moment's  ^ory !  and  what  fates  attend ! 


In  heavenly  panoply  divinely  bright 

Thou  stand'st,  and  armies  tremble  at  thy  sight, 

As  at  Achilles'  self!  beneath  thy  dart 

Lies  slain  the  great  Achilles'  dearer  part : 

Thou  from  the  mighty  dead  those  arms  hast  torn. 

Which  once  the  greatest  of  mankind  had  worn. 

Yet  live !  I  give  thee  one  illustrious  day, 

A  blaze  of  glory  ere  thou  fadest  away. 

For  ah !  no  more  Andromache  shall  come 

With  joyful  tears  to  welcome  Hector  home ; 

No  more  officious,  with  endearing  charms. 

From  thy  tired  limbs  unbrace  Pelides'  arms  I" 

Then  with  his  sable  brow  he  gave  the  nod 
That  seals  his  word ;  the  sanction  of  the  god. 
The  stubborn  arms  (by  Jove's  command  disposed) 
Coiiform'd  spontaneous,  and  around  him  closed : 
Fill'd  with  the  god,  enlarged  his  members  grew. 
Through  all  his  veins  a  sudden  vigour  flew, 
The  blood  in  brisker  tides  beean  to  roll. 
And  Mars  himself  came  rushmg  on  his  soul. 
Exhorting  loud  through  all  the  field  he  strode. 
And  look  d,  and  moved,  Achilles,  or  a  god. 
Now  Mesthles,  Glaucus,  Medon,  he  inspires, 
Now  Phorcys,  Chromius,  and  IlippothoOs  fii'es ; 
The  great  Thersilochus  like  fury  found, 
Asteropseus  kindled  at  the  sound. 
And  Eunomus,  in  augury  renown'd. 
''  Hear,  all  ye  hosts,  and  hear,  unnumber'd  bands 
Of  neighbouring  nations,  or  of  distant  lands  1 
'Twas  not  for  state  we  summon'd  you  so  far. 
To  boast  our  numbers,  and  the  pomp  of  war : 
Ye  came  to  fight ;  a  valiant  foe  to  chase. 
To  save  our  present,  and  our  future  race. 
For  this,  our  wealth,  our  products,  you  enjoy. 
And  glean  the  relics  of  exhausted  Troy. 
Now  then,  to  conquer  or  to  die  prepare ; 
To  die  or  conquer  are  the  terms  of  war. 
Whatever  hand  shall  win  Patroclus  slain. 
Whoe'er  shall  drag  him  to  the  Trojan  train. 
With  Hector's  self  shall  equal  honours  cUbim ; 
With  Hector  part  the  spoil,  and  share  the  fame." 

Fired  by  his  words,  the  troops  dismiss  their  fearsy 
They  join,  they  thicken,  they  protend  their  spears  ; 
Full  on  the  Greeks  they  drive  in  firm  array. 
And  each  from  Ajax  hopes  the  glorious  prey : 
Vain  hope !  what  numbers  shall  the  field  o'erspread. 
What  victims  perish  round  the  mighty  dead  I 

Great  Ajax  mark'd  the  erowing  storm  from  far, 
And  thus  bespoke  his  bromer  of  the  war : 
«  Our  fatal  day,  alas  I  is  come,  my  friend ; 
And  all  our  wars  and  glories  at  an  end ! 
'Tis  not  this  corse  alone  we  guard  in  vain. 
Condemned  to  vultures  on  the  Trojan  plain  ; 
We  too  must  yield :  the  same  sad  fate  must  fall 
On  thee,  on  me,  perhaps,  my  friend,  on  all. 
See  what  a  tempest  direful  Hector  spreads. 
And  lo  {  it  bursts,  it  thunders  on  our  heads ! 
Call  on  our  Greeks,  if  any  hear  the  call, 
The  bravest  Greeks :  this  hour  demands  them  alL" 

The  warrior  raised  his  voice,  and  wide  around 
The  field  re-echoed  the  distressful  sound. 
**  O  chiefs !  0  princes,  to  whose  hand  is  given 
The  rule  of  men ;  whose  glory  is  from  heaven  I 
Whom  with  due  honours  both  Atrides  grace: 
Ye  guides  and  guardians  of  our  Argive  race ! 
All,  whom  this  well-known  voice  shall  reach  from 

far, 
AH,  whom  I  see  not  through  this  cloud  of  war ; 
Come  all  I  let  generous  rage  your  arms  employ. 
And  save  Patroclus  from  the  dogs  of  Troy." 
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Oilean  Ajax  first  the  voice  obey'd, 
Swift  was  his  pace,  and  ready  was  his  aid ; 
Next  him  Idomcncus,  more  slow  with  age, 
And  Merion,  burning  with  a  hero's  rage. 
The  long-succeeding  numbers  who  can  namot 
But  all  were  Greeks,  and  eager  all  for  fame. 
Fierce  to  the  cliarge  nveat  Hector  led  the  throng ; 
Whole  Troy  embodied  nish'd  with  shouts  along. 
Thus,  when  a  mountain  billow  foams  and  rarcs, 
Where  some  swoln  river  disembogues  his  waves, 
Full  in  the  mouth  is  stopp'd  the  rushing  tide. 
The  boiling  ocean  works  from  side  to  side, 
The  river  trembles  to  his  utmost  shore. 
And  distant  rocks  rebellow  to  the  roar. 

Nor  less  resolved,  the  firm  Aehaian  band 
With  brazen  shields  in  horrid  circle  stand. 
Jove,  pouring  darkness  o'er  the  mingled  fight, 
(\)nccals  the  warriors'  shining  holms  in  night : 
To  liira,  the  chief  for  whom  the  hosts  contend 
Had  lived  not  liateful,  fur  he  lived  a  friend : 
Dead  he  protects  him  with  superior  care. 
Nor  dooms  his  carcase  to  the  birds  of  air. 

The  first  attack  the  Grecians  scarce  sustain. 
Repulsed,  they  yield ;  the  Trojans  seize  the  slain : 
Then  fierce  they  rally,  to  revenge  led  on 
By  the  swift  rage  of  Ajax  Telamon. 
(Ajax  to  Peleus'  son  the  second  name. 
In  graceful  stature  next,  and  next  in  fame) 
With  headlong  force  the  foremost  ranks  he  tore ; 
So  through  the  thicket  bursts  the  mountain  boar. 
And  rudely  scatters,  far  to  distance  round. 
The  frighted  hunter  and  the  baying  hound. 
The  son  of  Lethus,  brave  Pelasgus  heir, 
Hippothoils,  dragged  the  carcase  through  the  war ; 
The  sinewy  ancles  bored,  the  feet  he  bound 
With  thongs  inserted  thi^ugh  the  double  wound : 
Inevitable  fate  o'ertakes  the  deed ; 
Doom'd  by  great  Ajax'  vengeful  lance  to  bleed ; 
It  cleft  the  helmet's  brazen  cheeks  in  twain ; 
The  shattered  crest  and  horse-hair  strow  the  plain : 
With  nerves  relax'd  he  tumbles  to  the  ground : 
The  brain  comes  gushing  tlirough  the  ghastly  wound : 
He  drops  Patroclus'  foot,  and  o'er  him  spread 
Now  lies  a  sad  companion  of  the  dead : 
Far  from  Larissa  lies,  his  native  air. 
And  ill  requites  his  parents'  tender  care. 
Lamented  youth !  in  life's  first  bloom  he  fell. 
Sent  by  great  Ajax  to  the  shades  of  hell. 

Once  moi*e  at  Ajax  Hector's  javelin  flies ; 
The  Grecian  marlung,  as  it  cut  the  skies, 
Shunn'd  the  descending  death ;  which  hissing  on, 
Stretch'd  in  the  dust  the  great  Iphytus'  son, 
Schedius  the  brave,  of  all  the  Phocian  kind 
The  boldest  warrior  and  the  noblest  mind : 
In  little  Panop^,  for  strength  renown'd. 
He  held  his  seat,  and  ruled  the  realms  around. 
Plunged  in  his  throat,  the  weapon  drank  his  blood. 
And  deep  transpiercing  through  the  shoulder  stood; 
In  clanging  arms  the  hero  fell,  and  all 
The  fields  resounded  with  his  weighty  falL 

Phorcys,  as  slain  HippothoUs  he  defends, 
The  Telamonian  lance  his  belly  rends  ; 
Tlie  hollow  armour  burst  before  the  stroke. 
And  through  the  wound  the  rushing  entrails  broke : 
In  strong  convulsions  panting  on  the  sands 
He  lies,  and  grasps  the  diLst  with  dying  hands. 

Struck  at  the  sight,  recede  the  Trojan  train : 
The  shouting  Argives  strip  the  heroes  slain. 
And  now  had  Troy,  by  Greece  compell'd  to  yield. 
Fled  to  her  ramparts,  and  resign'd  the  field ; 


Greece,  in  her  native  fortitude  elate. 

With  Jove  averse,  had  tom'd  the  scale  of  fiite: 

But  Phoobus  urged  iEneas  to  the  fight ; 

He  seem'd  like  aged  Periphas  tonight: 

(A  herald  in  AnchLses*  love  grown  old, 

Kcvcred  for  prudence,  and  with  prudence  bold.) 

Thus  he — "  What  methods  yet,  O  chief  I  remain, 
To  save  your  Troy,  though  heaven  its  fall  ordain  I 
There  have  been  heroes,  who,  by  virtiious  ear% 
By  valour,  numbers,  and  by  arts  of  war. 
Have  forced  the  powers  to  spare  a  sinking  slate, 
And  gain'd  at  length  the  glorious  odds  of  fate. 
But  you,  when  fortune  snules,  when  Jove  declares 
His  partial  favour,  and  assists  your  wars. 
Your  shameful  efforts  'gainst  yourselves  employ, 
And  force  the  unwilling  god  to  ruin  Troy." 

^neas  through  the  form  assumed  descries 
The  power  conceal'd,  and  thus  to  Hector  criea 
"  Oh  lasting  shame !  to  our  own  fears  a  prey. 
We  seek  our  ramparts,  and  desert  the  day. 
A  god,  nor  is  he  less,  ray  btxsom  warms. 
And  tells  me,  Jove  asserts  the  Trojan  arms." 

He  spoke,  and  foremost  to  the  combat  flew : 
The  bold  example  all  his  hosts  pursue. 
Then,  first,  Leocritus  beneath  him  bled. 
In  vain  beloved  by  valiant  Lycomede ; 
Who  view'd  his  fall,  and,  grieving  at  the  chance, 
Swift  to  revenge  it,  sent  his  angry  lance ; 
The  whirling  lance,  with  vigorous  force  address'd, 
Descends,  and  pants  in  Apisaon's  breast ; 
From  rich  Poeonia's  vales  the  warrior  came. 
Next  thee,  Asteropeus  !  in  place  and  fame. 
Asteropeus  with  grief  beheld  the  slain. 
And  rush'd  to  combat,  but  he  hush'd  in  rain : 
Indissolubly  firm,  around  the  dead. 
Hank  within  rank,  on  buckler  buckler  spread, 
And  hemm'd  w^ith  bristled  spcars,the  Grectam  stood, 
A  brazen  bulwark,  and  an  iron  wood. 
Great  Ajax  eyes  them  with  incessant  care. 
And  in  an  orb  contracts  the  crowded  war. 
Close  in  their  ranks  commands  to  fight  or  fidl, 
And  stands  the  centre  and  the  soul  of  all : 
Fix'd  on  the  spot  tliey  war,  and  wounded,  wound; 
A  sanguine  torrent  steeps  the  reeking  ground : 
On  heaps  the  Greeks,  on  heaps  the  Trojans  Ued. 
And,  thickening  round  them,  rise  the  hills  ofdnd. 

Greece,  in  close  order,  and  collected  might, 
Yet  suffers  least,  and  sways  the  warering  figfat; 
Fierce  as  conflicting  fires  the  combat  bums, 
And  now  it  rises,  now  it  sinks  by  tarns. 
In  one  thick  darkness  all  the  fight  was  lost; 
The  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  ethereal  host 
Seem'd  as  extinct :  day  ravish'd  from  tiieir  eyei^ 
And  all  heaven's  splendours  blotted  from  the  doA 
Such  o'er  Patroclus'  body  hung  the  night. 
The  rest  in  sunshine  fought,  and  open  liefat ; 
Unclouded  there,  the  atrial  azure  spread, 
No  vapour  rested  on  the  mountain's  head. 
The  golden  sun  pour'd  forth  a  stronger  ray. 
And  all  the  broad  expansion  flamed  with  day. 
Dispersed  around  the  plain,  by  fits  th^  fight, 
And  here  and  there  their  scattered  arrows  l^rt: 
But  death  and  darkness  o'er  the  carcase  sprcitd, 
There  bum'd  the  war,  and  there  the  mighty  bled. 

Meanwhile  the  sons  of  Nestor,  in  the  rear, 
(Their  fellows  routed)  toss  the  distant  spear. 
And  skirmish  wide :  so  Nestor  gave  command, 
When  from  the  ships  he  sent  the  Pylian  band. 
The  youthful  brother?  thus  for  fame  contend, 
1  Nor  knew  the  fortune  of  Achilles'  friend ; 
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ought  ihey  view'd  him  still,  with  martial  joy, 
oiu  in  arms,  and  dealing  death  to  Troy, 
t  round  the  corse  the  heroes  pant  for  breath, 
thick  and  heavy  grows  the  work  of  death : 
etbour'd  now,  with  dust,  and  sweat,  and  gore, 
•  knees,  their  legs,  their  feet,  are  covered  o'er ; 
s  follow  drops,  the  clouds  on  clouds  arise, 
carnage  clogs  their  hands,  and  darkness  fills 
Jieir  eyes. 

hen  a  slaughtered  bull's  yet  reeking  hide, 
a'd  with  full  force,  and  tugg'd  from  side  to  side, 
)rawny  curriers  stretch ;  and  labour  o'er 
extended  surface,  drunk  with  fat  and  gore : 
gging  round  the  corse  both  armies  stood ; 
nangled  body  bathed  in  sweat  and  blood ; 
e  Greeks  and  Ilians  equal  strength  employ, 
to  the  ships  to  force  it,  now  to  Troy, 
.'alias'  self,  her  breast  when  fury  warms, 
le  whc»e  anger  sets  the  world  in  arms, 
I  blame  this  scene;  such  rage,  such  horror 
reign'd ; 

,  JoTe  to  honour  the  great  dead  ordain'd. 
hilles  in  his  ships  at  distance  lay, 
cnew  the  fatal  fortune  of  the  day ; 
et  unconscious  of  Patroclus'  fall, 
ist  extended  under  I  lion's  wall, 
cts  him  glorious  from  the  conquer'd  plain, 
for  his  wish'd  return  prepares  in  vain ; 
gh  well  he  knew,  to  make  proud  I  lion  bend 
more  than  heaven  had  destined  to  his  friend, 
!ips  to  him  :  this  Thetis  had  reveal'd ; 
"est,  in  pity  to  her  son,  conceaPd. 
U  raged  the  conflict  round  the  hero  dead, 
beaps  on  heaps  by  mutual  wounds  they  bled, 
sed  be  the  roan  (even  private  Greeks  would 
dares  desert  this  well-^puted  day  I      [say) 
may  the  cleaving  earth  before  our  eyes 
wide,  and  drink  our  blood  for  sacrifice ; 
perish  all,  ere  haughty  Troy  shall  boast 
36t  Patroclus,  and  our  glory  lost  I" 
OS  they :  while  with  one  voice  the  Trojans  said, 
nt  this  day,  Jove !  or  heap  us  on  the  dead  1 " 
en  clash  Uieir  sounding  arms ;  the  clangours 
shake  the  brazen  concave  of  the  skies,    [rise, 
lantime,  at  distance  from  the  scene  of  blood, 
lensive  steeds  of  great  Achilles  stood ; 
'  godlike  master  slain  before  their  eyes, 
wept,  and  shared  in  human  miseries, 
in  Automedon  now  shakes  the  rein, 
plies  the  lash,  and  soothes  and  threats  in  vain ; 
o  the  fight  nor  Hellespont  they  go, 
ve  they  stood,  and  obstinate  in  woe : 
18  a  tombstone,  never  to  be  moved, 
>me  good  man  or  woman  unreproved 
its  eternal  weight ;  or  fix'd,  as  stands 
rble  courser  by  the  sculptor's  hands, 
d  on  the  hero's  grave.    Along  their  &ce 
ig  round  drops  coursed  down  with  silent  pace, 
lobing  on  the  dust.    Their  manes,  that  late 
}d  their  arched  necks,  and  waved  in  state, 
d  on  the  dust  beneath  the  yoke  were  spread, 
prone  to  earth  was  hung  their  languid  head: 
love  disdain'd  to  cast  a  pitying  look, 
e  thus  relenting  to  the  steeds  he  spoke : 
Fnhappy  coursers  of  immortal  stram, 
ipt  from  age,  and  deathless,  now  in  vain ; 
re  your  race  on  mortal  man  bestow, 
alas !  to  share  in  mortal  woe  ? 
kh !  what  is  there  of  uiferior  birth, 
breathes  or  creeps  upon  the  dust  of  earth ; 


What  wretched  creature  of  what  wretched  kind. 
Than  man  more  weak,  calamitous,  and  blind! 
A  miserable  race !  but  cease  to  mourn  : 
For  not  by  you  shall  Priam's  son  be  borne 
High  on  the  splendid  car :  one  glorious  prize 
He  rashly  boasts :  the  rest  our  will  denies. 
Ourself  will  swiftness  to  your  nerves  impart, 
Ourself  with  rising  spirits  swell  your  heart. 
Automedon  your  rapid  flight  shall  bear 
Safe  to  the  navy  through  the  storm  of  war. 
For  yet  'tis  given  to  Troy  to  ravage  o'er 
The  field,  and  spread  her  slaughters  to  the  shore ; 
The  sun  shall  see  her  conquer,  till  his  fall 
With  sacred  darkness  shades  the  face  of  alL" 

He  said ;  and  breathing  in  the  immortal  horse 
Excessive  spirit,  urged  them  to  the  course ; 
From  their  high  manes  they  shake  the  dust,and  bear 
The  kindling  chariot  through  the  parted  war : 
So  flies  a  vulture  through  Uie  clamorous  train 
Of  geese,  that  scream,  and  scatter  round  the  plain. 
From  duiger  now  with  swiftest  speed  they  flew. 
And  now  to  conquest  with  like  speed  pursue ; 
Sole  in  the  seat  the  charioteer  remains. 
Now  plies  the  javelin,  now  directs  the  reins : 
Him  bravo  Alcimedon  beh(^ld  distrcss'd, 
Approach'd  the  chariot,  and  the  chief  addressed : 

**  What  god  provokes  thee  rashly  thus  to  dare, 
Alone,  unaided,  in  the  thickest  war  1 
Alas !  thy  friend  is  slain,  and  Hector  wields 
Achilles'  arms  triumphant  in  the  fields." 

**  In  happy  time  (the  charioteer  replies) 
The  bold  Alcimedon  now  greets  my  eyes ; 
No  Greek  like  him  the  heavenly  steeds  restrains, 
Or  holds  their  fury  in  suspended  reins  : 
Patroclus,  while  he  Uved,  their  rage  could  tame^ 
But  now  Patroclus  is  an  empty  name  I 
To  thee  I  yield  the  seat,  to  mee  resign 
The  ruling  charge :  the  task  of  fight  be  mine." 

He  said.     Alcimedon,  with  active  heat. 
Snatches  the  reins,  and  vaults  into  the  seat. 
His  firiend  descends.    The  chief  of  Troy  descried, 
And  call'd  ^Eneas  fighting  near  his  side. 
"  Lo,  to  my  sight  beyond  our  hope  restored, 
Achilles*  car,  deserted  of  its  lord ! 
The  glorious  steeds  our  ready  arms  invite. 
Scarce  their  weak  drivers  guide  them  though  the 
Can  such  opponents  stand  when  we  assail!  f^gl^i* 
Unite  thy  force,  my  firiend,  and  we  prevail." - 

The  son  of  Venus  to  the  counsel  yields ; 
Then  o'er  their  backs  they  spread  their  solid  shields ; 
With  brass  refulgent  the  broad  surface  shined. 
And  thick  bull-hides  the  spacious  concave  lined. 
Them  Chromius  follows,  Aretus  succeeds ; 
Each  hopes  the  conquest  of  the  lofty  steeds : 
In  vain,  brave  youths,  with  glorious  hopes  ye  bum. 
In  vain  advance !  not  fated  to  return. 

Unmoved,  Automedon  attends  the  fight. 
Implores  the  Eternal,  and  collects  his  might. 
Then  turning  to  his  friend,  with  dauntless  mind  : 
^  Oh  keep  the  foaming  coursers  close  behind ! 
Full  on  my  shoulders  let  their  nostrils  blow, 
For  hard  the  fight,  determined  is  the  foe ; 
'Tub  Hector  comes ;  and  when  he  seeks  the  prize, 
War  knows  no  mean ;  he  wins  it  or  he  dies.^ 

Then  through  the  field  he  sends  his  voice  aloud. 
And  calls  the  A j  aces  from  the  warring  crowd, 
With  great  Atrides.    **  Hither  turn,  (he  said) 
Turn  where  distress  demands  immediate  aid ; 
The  dead,  encircled  by  his  friends,  forego. 
And  save  the  living  from  a  fiercer  foe. 
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Uuhclp'd  we  stand,  unequal  to  engage 
The  force  of  Hector,  and  iEneas'  rage : 
Yet  mighty  as  they  are,  my  force  to  prove 
Ih  only  mine :  the  event  belongs  to  Jove." 

He  spoke,  and  high  the  sounding  javelin  flung. 
Which  passM  the  shield  of  Arctus  the  young : 
It  pierced  his  belt,  emboss'd  with  curious  art; 
Then  in  the  lower  belly  stuck  the  dart 
As  when  a  ponderous  axe,  descending  full. 
Cleaves  the  broad  forehead  of  some  brawny  bull : 
Struck  'twixt  the  horus,  he  springs  with  many  a 

bound. 
Then  tumbling  rolls  enormous  on  the  ground : 
Thus  fell  the  youth ;  the  air  his  soul  received. 
And  the  spear  trembled  as  his  entrails  heaved. 

Now  at  Autoraedon  the  Trojan  foe 
Discharged  his  lance ;  the  meditated  blow, 
Stooping,  he  shunn'd ;  the  javelin  idly  fled, 
And  hiss*d  innoxious  o*er  the  hero's  head ; 
Deep  rooted  in  the  ground,  the  forceful  spear 
In  long  vibrations  spent  its  fury  there. 
With  clashing  falchions  now  the  chiefs  had  closed, 
But  each  brave  Ajax  heard,  and  interposed ; 
Nor  longer  Hector  with  his  Trojans  stood. 
But  left  their  slain  companion  in  his  blood : 
His  arms  Automedon  divests,  and  cries, 
<*  Accept,  Patroclus,  this  mean  sacrifice  : 
Thus  have  I  soothed  my  griefs,  and  thus  have 

paid. 
Poor  as  it  is,  some  offering  to  thy  shade." 

So  looks  the  lion  o*er  a  nmngled  boar, 
All  grim  with  rage,  and  horrible  with  gore ; 
High  on  the  chariot  at  one  bound  he  sprung. 
And  o*er  his  seat  the  bloody  trophies  hung. 

And  now  Minerva  from  the  realms  of  aur 
Descends  impetuous,  and  renews  the  war  ; 
For,  pleased  at  length  the  Grecian  arms  to  aid, 
The  lord  of  thunders  sent  the  blue-eyed  maid. 
As  when  high  Jove  denouncing  future  woe. 
O'er  the  dark  clouds  extends  bus  purple  bow, 
Hn  sign  of  tempests  from  the  troubled  air. 
Or  from  the  rage  of  man,  destructive  war) 
The  drooping  cattle  dread  the  impending  skies. 
And  from  his  half'tiird  field  the  labourer  flies : 
In  such  a  form  the  goddess  round  her  drew 
A  livid  cloud,  and  to  the  battle  flew. 
Assuming  Phoenix*  shape  on  earth  she  falls, 
And  in  his  well-known  voice  to  Spai*ta  calls : 
"  And  lies  Achilles*  fnend,  beloved  by  all, 
A  prey  to  dogs  beneath  the  Trojan  wall  ? 
What  shame  to  Greece  for  future  times  to  tell. 
To  thee  the  greatest  in  whose  cause  he  fell  1 " 

" O  chief,  O  father!  (Atreus*  son  replies) 
0  full  of  days !  by  long  experience  wise ! 
What  more  desires  my  soul,  than  here  unmoved 
To  guard  the  body  of  the  man  I  loved ! 
Ah,  would  Minerva  send  me  strength  to  rear 
This  wearied  arm,  and  ward  the  storm  of  war  I 
But  Hector,  like  the  rage  of  fire,  we  dread, 
And  Jove's  own  glories  blaze  around  his  head ! 

Pleased  to  be  first  of  all  the  powers  address'd, 
She  breathes  new  vigour  in  her  hero's  breast. 
And  fills  with  keen  revenge,  with  fell  despite. 
Desire  of  blood,  and  rage,  and  lust  of  fight. 
So  bums  the  vengeful  hornet  (soul  all  o'er) 
Kepulsed  in  vain,  and  thirsty  still  of  gure ; 
(Bold  son  of  air  and  heat)  on  angry  wings 
Untamed,  untired,  he  turns,  attacks,  and  stings^ 
Fired  with  like  ardour  fierce  Atrides  flew. 
And  sent  his  soul  with  every  lance  he  threw. 


There  stood  a  Trojan,  not  unknown  to  fame, 
E^tion's  son,  and  Pedes  was  his  name  : 
With  riches  honour'd,  and  with  courage  bleas'd. 
By  Hector  loved,  his  comrade,  and  his  guest ; 
Through  hia  broad  belt  the  spear  a  passage  found^ 
And,  ponderous  as  he  falls,  lus  arms  resound. 
Sudden  at  Hector's  side  Apollo  stood. 
Like  Phienops,  Asius'  son,  appear'd  tbe  god ; 
(Asius  the  great,  who  held  hia  wealthy  reign 
In  fair  Abydos,  by  the  rolling  main.) 

**  Oh  prince  (he  cried)  Oh  foremost  once  in  fame! 
What  Grecian  now  shall  tremble  at  thy  name! 
Dost  thou  at  length  to  Menelaus  yield, 
A  chief  once  thought  no  terror  of  the  field  ; 
Yet  singly,  now,  the  long-disputed  prize 
He  bears  victorious,  while  our  army  flies : 
By  the  same  arm  illustrious  Pedes  bled ; 
The  friend  of  Hector,  unrevenged,  is  dead !"  i 

This  heard,  o'er  Hector  spreads  a  cloud  of  woe. 
Rage  lifts  his  lance,  and  drives  him  on  the  foe. 

But  now  the  Eternal  shook  his  sable  shield, 
That  shaded  Ide  and  all  the  subject  field 
Beneath  its  ample  verge.    A  rolling  cloud 
Involved  the  mount;  the  thunder  roar'd  aloud; 
The  afl'righted  hills  from  their  foundations  nod, 
And  blaze  beneath  the  lightnhigs  of  the  god : 
At  one  regai*d  of  his  all-seeing  eye 
The  vanquish'd  triumph,  and  the  Wctors  fly. 

Then  trembled  Greece :  the  flight  PeneleuB  led; 
For  as  the  brave  Boiotian  tum'd  his  head 
To  face  the  foe,  Polydamas  drew  near. 
And  razed  his  shoulder  with  a  shorten'd  spear: 
By  Hector  wounded,  Leitus  quits  the  plain. 
Pierced  through  the  wrist ;  and  raging  with  tba 

pain. 
Grasps  his  once  formidable  lance  in  vain. 

As  Hector  follow'd,  Idomen  address'd 
The  flaming  javelin  to  his  numly  breast ; 
The  brittle  point  before  his  corslet  yields ; 
Exulting  Troy  with  clamour  fills  the  fields : 
High  on  his  chariot  as  the  Cretan  stood. 
The  son  of  Priam  whirl'd  the  missive  wood. 
But  erxing  from  its  aim,  the  impetuous  spear 
Struck  to  the  dust  the  squire  and  charioteer 
Of  martial  Merion  :  Coeraims  his  name. 
Who  left  fair  Lyctus  for  the  fields  of  fame. 
On  foot  bold  Merion  fought ;  and  now  laid  low, 
Had  graced  the  triumphs  of  his  Trojan  foe ; 
But  the  brave  squire  the  ready  coursers  broo^t, 
And  with  his  life  his  master's  safety  bought. 
Between  his  cheek  and  ear  the  weapon  went, 
The  teeth  it  shattered,  and  the  tongue  it  rent 
Prone  from  the  seat  he  tumbles  to  the  plain ; 
His  dying  hand  forgets  the  faUing  rein : 
This  Merion  reaches,  bending  from  the  car| 
And  urges  to  desert  the  hopelera  war : 
Idomeneus  consents ;  the  lash  applies ; 
And  the  swift  chariot  to  the  navy  flies. 

Nor  Ajax  less  the  will  of  Heaven  descried, 
And  conquest  shifting  to  the  Trojan  side, 
Turn'd  by  the  hand  of  Jove.     Then  thus  begoOf 
To  Atreus'  seed,  the  godlike  Telamon  : 

'*  Alas !  who  sees  not  Jove's  almighty  hand 
Transfers  the  glory  to  the  Trojan  band ! 
Whether  the  weak  or  strong  discharge  the  dart, 
He  guides  each  arrow  to  a  Grecian  heart : 
Not  so  our  spears ;  incessant  though  they  rain, 
He  suffers  every  lance  to  fall  in  vain. 
Deserted  of  the  god,  yet  let  us  try 
What  human  strength  and  prudence  can  supply; 
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his  honoured  corse,  in  triumph  borne, 
id  the  fleets  that  hope  not  our  return, 
emble  yet,  scarce  rescued  from  their  fates, 
U  hear  Hector  thundering  at  tlicir  gates, 
ero  too  must  be  despatched  to  bear 
lumful  message  to  Pelides'  ear ; 
'e  he  knows  not,  distant  on  the  shore, 
md,  his  loved  Patroclus,  is  no  more. 
;h  a  chief  I  spy  not  through  the  host : 
!n,  the  steeds,  the  armies,  all  are  lost 

iral  darkness Lord  of  earth  and  air ! 

I !  Oh  father !  hear  my  humble  prayer : 
this  cloud,  the  light  of  heaven  restore ; 
e  to  see,  and  Ajax  asks  no  more : 
ce  must  perish,  we  thy  will  obey, 
us  perish  in  the  face  of  day ! " 
1  tears  the  hero  spoke,  and  at  his  prayer 
i  relenting  clear*d  the  clouded  air ; 
)ui'st  the  sun  with  all-enlightening  ray ; 
Lze  of  armour  flash'd  against  the  day. 
now,  Atrides  I  cast  around  thy  sight ; 
Vntilochus  survives  the  fight, 
1  to  gi*eat  Achilles*  ear  convey 

al  news  " Atrides  hastes  away. 

ims  the  lion  fi*om  the  nightly  fold, 
I  high  in  courage,  and  with  hunger  bold, 
iU'd  by  herdsmen,  and  long  vex'd  by  hounds, 
th  fatigue,  and  fretted  sore  with  wounds ; 
rts  fly  round  him  from  a  hundred  hands, 
e  red  terrors  of  the  blazing  brands : 
.>,  reluctant,  at  the  dawn  of  day 
i  departs,  and  quits  the  untasted  prey« 
ed  Atrides  from  his  dangerous  place 
eary  limbs,  but  with  unwilling  pace ; 
',  he  fcar'd,  might  yet  Patroclus  gain, 
ich  admonish 'd,  much  adjured  his  train : 
puird  these  reUcs  to  your  charge  consign  M, 
ar  the  merits  of  the  dead  in  mind ; 
;iird  he  was  in  each  obliging  art ; 
Idest  manners,  and  the  gentlest  heart : 
,  alas !  but  fate  decreed  his  end, 
h  a  hero,  as  in  life  a  friend  I " 
irts  the  chief ;  from  rank  to  rank  he  flew, 
und  on  all  sides  sent  his  piercing  view, 
bold  bird,  endued  with  sharpest  eye 
hat  wing  the  mid  aerial  sky, 
:red  eagle,  from  his  walks  above 
lown,  and  8e«9  the  distant  thicket  move ; 
oops,  and  sousing  on  the  quivering  hare, 
»  his  life  amid  the  clouds  of  air. 
h  less  quickness,  his  exerted  sight    [flght : 
this  and  that  way,  through  the  ranks  of 
the  left  the  chief  he  sought,  he  found, 
ig  his  men,  and  spreading  deaths  around : 
m  the  king :  **  Beloved  of  Jove !  draw  near, 
der  tidings  never  touch'd  thy  ear ; 
."s  have  witnessed,  what  a  fatal  turn ! 
ion  triunijphs,  and  the  Achaians  mourn, 
not  all :  Patroclus,  on  the  shore 
le  and  dead,  shall  succour  Greece  no  more, 
he  fleet,  this  instant  fly,  and  tell 
Achilles,  how  his  loved-one  fell : 
may  haste  the  naked  corse  to  gain : 
18  are  Hector's,  who  despoiled  the  slain.'* 
outhful  warrior  heard  with  silent  woe, 
lA  fair  eyes  the  tears  began  to  flow : 
1  the  mighty  grief  he  strove  to  say 
)nx)w  dictates,  but  no  word  found  way. 
e  Laodocus  his  aims  he  flung, 
ear  him  wheeling,  drove  his  steeds  along ; 


Then  ran  the  mournful  message  to  impart^ 
With  tearful  eyes,  and  with  dejected  heart. 

Swift  fled  the  youth :  nor  Menelaiis  stands 
(Though  sore  distress*d)  to  aid  the  Pylian  bands ; 
But  bids  bold  Thrasvinede  those  troops  sustain ; 
Himself  returns  to  his  Patroclus  slain. 
**  Gone  is  Antilochus  (the  hero  said ;) 
But  hope  not,  warriors,  for  Achilles'  aid : 
Though  fierce  his  rage,  unbounded  be  his  woe^ 
Unarm'd,  he  fights  not  with  the  Trojan  foe. 
'Tis  in  our  hands  alone  our  hopes  remain, 
'Tis  our  own  vigour  must  the  dead  regain. 
And  save  ourselves,  while  with  impetuous  hate 
Trojrpours  along,  and  this  way  rolls  our  fate." 

"  'Tis  well  (said  Ajax)  be  it  then  thy  care. 
With  Meriou's  aid,  the  weighty  corse  to  rear; 
Myself,  and  my  bold  brother,  will  sustain 
The  shock  of  Hector  and  his  charging  train : 
Nor  fear  we  armies,  fighting  side  by  side ; 
What  Troy  can  dare,  we  have  already  tried. 
Have  tried  it,  and  have  stood."    The  hero  said. 
High  from  the  ground  the  warriors  heave  the  dead. 
A  general  clamour  rises  at  the  sight : 
Loud  shout  the  Trojans,  and  renew  the  fight. 
Not  fiercer  nish  along  tlie  gloomy  wood, 
With  rage  insatiate  and  with  thirst  of  blood. 
Voracious  hounds,  that  many  a  length  before 
Their  furious  hunters,  drive  the  wounded  boar ; 
But  if  the  savage  turns  his  glaring  eye. 
They  howl  aloof,  and  round  the  forest  fly. 
Thus  on  retreating  Greece  the  Trojans  pour. 
Wave  their  thick  falchion8,and  their  javelins  shower: 
But  Ajax  turning,  to  their  fears  thev  yield. 
All  pale  they  tremble,  and  forsake  the  field. 

While  thus  aloft  the  hero's  corse  they  bear. 
Behind  them  rages  all  the  stonn  of  war : 
Confusion,  tumult,  horror,  o'er  tlie  throng 
Of  men,  steeds,  chariots,  urged  the  rout  along : 
Less  fierce  the  winds  with  i  ising  flames  conspire 
To  whelm  some  city  under  waves  of  fire ; 
Now  sink  in  gloomy  clouds  the  proud  abodes. 
Now  crack  the  blazing  temples  of  the  gods ; 
The  rumbling  torrent  through  the  ruin  rolls, 
And  sheets  of  smoke  mount  heavy  to  the  poles. 
The  heroes  sweat  beneath  their  honour'd  load : 
As  when  two  mules,  along  the  rugged  road. 
From  the  steep  mountain  with  exerted  strength 
Drag  some  vast  beam,  or  mast's  unwieldy  length ; 
Inly  they  groan,  big  drops  of  sweat  distil. 
The  enormous  timber  lumbering  down  the  hill : 
So  these — Behind,  the  bulk  of  Ajax  stands, 
And  breaks  the  torrent  of  the  rushing  bands. 
Thus  when  a  river  swell'd  with  sudden  rains 
Spreads  his  broad  waters  o'er  the  level  plainby 
Some  interposing  hill  the  stream  divides. 
And  breaks  its  force,  and  turns  the  winding  tid  s. 
Still  close  they  follow,  close  the  rear  engage ; 
iEneas  storms,  and  Hector  foams  with  rage : 
While  Greece  a  heavy,  thick  retreat  maintains. 
Wedged  in  one  body,  like  a  flight  of  cranes. 
That  shriek  incessant,  while  the  falcon,  hung 
High  on  poised  pinions,  threats  their  callow  young. 
So  from  Uie  Trojan  chiefs  the  Grecians  fly. 
Such  the  wild  terror,  and  the  mingled  cry : 
Within,  without  the  trench,  and  all  the  way, 
Strow'd  in  bright  heaps,  their  arms  and  armour  lay; 
Such  horror  Jove  impress'd  I  yet  still  proceeds 
The  work  of  death,  and  still  the  battle  bleeds. 
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ARGUMENT. 

THS  ORISr  OF  ACHILLES,  ASV  NKW  ARMOUR  MADS  HTM  BY 

VULCAM. 

Thr  news  of  the  death  of  Patroclus  is  brought  to  AohillM 
by  Antilochua.  ThetU,  hearing  hia  hunentationa,  oomet 
with  all  her  sea-nyinphB  to  comfort  him.  The  apeechea  of 
the  mother  and  aon  on  tliia  occasion.  IHa  appeara  to 
Achillea  by  the  command  of  Juno,  and  ordcra  him  to  ahow 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  intrcnchments.  The  sight  of 
him  tuma  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  the  body  of  Patroclua 
ia  carried  off  by  the  Greeks.  The  Trojans  call  a  council, 
where  Hector  and  Polydamaa  disagree  in  their  opiniona ; 
but  the  advice  of  the  former  prcraila,  to  ronaln  encamped 
in  the  field.  The  grief  of  Achilles  over  the  body  of  Pft- 
troclus. 

Thetis  goea  to  the  palace  of  Vulcan  to  obtain  new  arms 
for  her  son.  The  description  of  the  wonderful  works  of 
Vulcan ;  and,  lastly,  that  noble  one  of  the  shield  of  Achillea. 

The  latter  part  of  the  nino-and-twentieth  day,  and  the 
night  ensuing,  take  up  this  book.  The  scene  is  at  Achillea' 
tent  on  the  sea-shore,  from  whence  it  changes  to  the 
palace  of  Vulcan. 

Thus  like  the  rage  of  fire  the  combat  bums, 
And  now  it  rises,  now  it  sinks  by  turns, 
Meanwhile,  where  Hellespont's  broad  waters  flow^ 
Stood  N«itor's  son,  the  messenger  of  woe : 
There  sat  Achilles,  shaded  by  his  sails, 
On  hoisted  yards  extended  to  the  gales ; 
Pensive  he  sat ;  for  all  that  fate  desizn'd 
Rose  in  sad  prospect  to  his  boding  mmd. 
Thus  to  his  soul  he  said :  **  Ah  1  what  constrains 
The  Greeks,  late  victors,  now  to  quit  the  phiins  t 
Is  this  the  day,  which  heaven  so  long  ago 
Ordain*d,  to  sink  me  with  the  weight  of  woe  f 
So  Thetis  wam'd ;)  when  by  a  Trojan  hand 
he  bravest  of  the  Myrmidonian  band 
Should  lose  the  light  I  Fulfiird  is  that  decree ; 
Fallen  is  the  warrior,  and  Patroclus  he ! 
In  vain  I  charged  him  soon  to  quit  the  plain. 
And  wam'd  to  shun  Hectorean  force  in  vain  V* 

Thus  while  he  thinks,  Antilochus  appears. 
And  tells  the  melancholy  tale  with  tears. 
<<  Sad  tidings,  son  of  Peleus  I  thou  must  hear ; 
And  wretched  I,  the  unwilling  messenger! 
Dead  is  Patroclus !  For  his  corse  they  fight ; 
His  naked  corse :  his  arms  are  Hector's  right.*' 

A  sudden  horror  shot  through  all  the  chief, 
And  wrappM  his  senses  in  the  cloud  of  grief; 
Cast  on  the  ground,  with  furious  hands  he  spread 
The  scorching  ashes  o*er  his  graceful  head ; 
His  purple  garments,  and  his  golden  hairs, 
Those  he  deforms  with  dust,  and  these  he  tears; 
On  the  hard  soil  his  groaning  breast  he  threw. 
And  roll'd  and  grovel' d,  as  to  earth  he  grew. 
The  virgin  captives,  with  disorder*d  charms, 
(Won  by  his  own,  or  by  Patroclus'  arms)    [round, 
Rush'd  from  the  tents  with  cries ;  and  gathering 
Beat  their  white  breasts,  and  fainted  on  the  ground : 
While  Nestor's  son  sustains  a  manlier  part. 
And  mourns  the  warrior  with  a  warrior's  heart ; 
Hangs  on  his  arms,  amidst  his  frantic  woe, 
And  oft  prevents  the  meditated  blow. 

Far  in  the  deep  ab^iwes  of  the  main. 
With  hoary  Nereus,  and  the  watery  train. 
The  mother-goddess  from  her  crystal  throne 
Heard  his  loud  cries,  and  answer'd  groan  for  groan. 
The  circling  Nereids  with  their  mistress  weep. 
And  all  the  sea-green  sisters  of  the  deep. 
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Thalia,  Glauc^  (every  watery  name), 
Nessea  mild,  and  silver  Spio  came : 
CymothoS  and  Cymodocd  were  nigh. 
And  the  blue  languish  of  soft  Alia's  eye. 
Their  locks  Actcea  and  Limnoria  rear» 
Then  Proto,  Doris,  Panopd  appear^ 
Thoii,  Phcrusa,  Doto,  Melita ; 
Agavd  gentle,  and  AmphithoS  gay : 
Next  C^lianira,  Callianassa  show 
Their  sister  looks ;  Dexaraenii  the  slow. 
And  swift  Dynamend,  now  cut  the  tides : 
Iicra  now  the  verdant  wave  dirides : 
Nemertes  with  Apscudes  lifts  the  head. 
Bright  Galatea  quits  her  pearly  bed  ; 
These  Or^-thia,  Clymene,  attend, 
Mtera,  Amphinome,  the  train  extend  ; 
And  black  Janira,  and  Jiuiassa  fair. 
And  AmathcTa  with  her  unber  hair. 
All  these,  and  all  that  deep  in  ocean  held 
Their  «icrcd  seats,  the  glinmiering  grotto  fill'd; 
Each  beat  her  ivory  breast  with  silent  woe. 
Till  Thetis'  sorrows  thus  began  to  flow : 

''  Hear  me,  and  judge,  ye  sisters  of  the  mainl 
How  just  a  cause  has  Thetis  to  complain ! 
How  wretched,  wore  I  moi*tal,  were  my  fate ! 
How  more  than  wretched  in  the  immortal  state ! 
Sprung  from  my  bed  a  godlike  hero  came. 
The  bravest  far  that  ever  bore  the  name ; 
Like  some  fair  olive,  by  my  careful  hand 
He  grew,  he  flourish'd,  and  adom'd  the  land : 
To  Troy  I  sent  him  ;  but  the  fettes  ordain 
He  never,  never  must  return  again. 
So  short  a  space  the  light  of  heaven  to  view. 
So  shoi*t,  al^ !  and  fill'd  with  anguish  too  ! 
Hear  how  his  sorrows  echo  through  the  shore! 
I  cannot  ease  them,  but  I  must  deplore  ; 
I  go  at  least  to  bear  a  tender  part. 
And  mourn  my  loved-one  with  a  mother's  heart* 

She  said,  and  left  the  caverns  of  the  main. 
All  bathed  in  tears ;  the  melancholy  tnun 
Attend  her  way.     Wide-opening  part  the  tides, 
While  the  long  pomp  the  silver  wave  divides. 
Approaching  now,  they  touch'd  the  Trojan  land ; 
Then,  two  by  two,  ascended  up  the  strand. 
The  inunortal  mother,  standing  close  beside 
Her  mournful  offspring,  to  his  sighs  replied  ; 
Along  the  coast  their  mingled  clainours  ran. 
And  thus  the  silver-footed  dame  beguu 

"  Why  mourns  my  son  f  thy  late  preferr'd  request 
The  god  has  granted,  and  the  Greeks  distreas'd: 
Why  mourns  my  son  1  thy  anguish  let  me  share, 
Reveal  the  cause,  and  trust  a  parent's  care." 

He,  deeply  groaning — ^  To  this  careless  griefi 
Not  even  the  Thunderer's  favour  brings  relied 
Patroclus — Ah  ! — say,  goddess,  can  I  boast 
A  pleasure  now !  revenge  itself  is  lost ; 
Patroclus,  loved  of  all  my  martial  train. 
Beyond  mankind,  beyond  myself,  is  slain ! 
Lost  are  those  arms  the  gods  themselves  bestow'd 
On  Peleus ;  Hector  beu«  the  glorious  load. 
Cursed  be  that  day,  when  all  the  powers  above 
Thy  charms  submitted  to  a  mortal  love : 
0  hadst  thou  still,  a  sister  of  the  main. 
Pursued  the  pleasures  of  the  watery  reign ; 
And  happier  Peleus,  less  ambitious,  led 
A  mortal  beauty  to  his  equal  bed ! 
£re  the  sad  fruit  of  thy  unhappy  womb 
Had  caused  such  sorrows  past,  and  woes  to  eonte. 
For  soon,  alas !  that  wretched  offspring  slaini 
New  woes,  new  sorrows,  shall  create  agsin. 
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Tis  not  in  fate  the  alternate  now  to  give ; 
Patroclus  dead,  AchiUes  hates  to  lixe. 
Let  me  revenge  it  on  proud  Hector's  heart. 
Let  his  last  spirit  smoke  upon  my  dart ; 
On  these  conditions  will  I  breathe :  till  then, 
I  blush  to  walk  among  the  race  of  men/' 

A  flood  of  tears,  at  this,  the  goddess  shed : 
^  Ah  then,  I  see  thee  dying,  see  thee  dead ! 
When  Hector  falls,  thou  diest." — **  Let  Hector  die. 
And  let  me  fall !  (Achilles  made  reply) 
Far  lies  Patroclus  from  his  native  plain ! 
He  fell,  and,  falling,  wish'd  my  aid  in  vain. 
Ah  then,  since  from  this  miserable  day 
I  cast  all  hope  of  my  return  away ; 
Since,  unrevenged,  a  hundred  ghosts  demand 
The  &te  of  Hector  from  Achilles'  hand ; 
Since  here,  for  brutal  courage  far  renown'd, 
I  live  an  idle  burden  to  the  ground, 
rOthers  in  council  famed  for  nobler  skill. 
More  useful  to  preserve,  than  I  to  kill) 
Let  me — But  oh  !  ye  gracious  powers  above  ? 
Wrath  and  revenge  from  men  and  gods  remove : 
Far,  far  too  dear  to  every  mortal  breast. 
Sweet  to  the  soul,  as  honey  to  the  taste : 
Gathering  like  vapours  of  a  noxious  kind 
From  fiery  blood,  and  darkening  all  the  mind. 
Me  Agamemnon  urged  to  deadly  hate ; 
'TIS  past — I  quell  it ;  I  resign  to  fate. 
Yes — I  will  meet  the  murderer  of  my  friend ; 
Or  (if  the  gods  ordain  it)  meet  my  end. 
The  stroke  of  fate  the  bravest  cannot  shun : 
The  great  Alcides,  Jove's  unequal'd  son. 
To  Juno's  hate,  at  length  resign'd  his  breath. 
And  sunk  the  victim  of  all-conquering  death. 
So  shall  Achilles  fall !  stretch'd  pale  and  dead. 
No  more  the  Grecian  hope,  or  Trojan  dread  I 
Let  me,  this  instant,  rush  into  the  fields, 
And  reap  what  glory  life's  short  harvest  ^Helds. 
Shall  I  not  force  some  widow'd  dmne  to  tear 
With  frantic  hands  her  long  dishevel'd  hair! 
Shall  I  not  force  her  breast  to  heave  with  sighs, 
And  the  soft  tears  to  trickle  from  her  eyes! 
Yes,  I  shall  give  the  fair  those  mournful  charms — 
In  vain  you  hold  me — Hence !  my  arms,  my  arms ! — 
Soon  shaU  the  sanguine  torrent  roread  so  wide. 
That  all  shall  know,  Achilles  sweUs  the  tide." 

*<  My  son  (coerulean  Thetis  made  reply. 
To  fate  submitting  with  a  secret  sieh) 
The  host  to  succour,  and  thy  friends  to  save. 
Is  worthy  thee ;  the  duty  of  the  brave. 
But  canst  thou,  naked,  issue  to  the  pliuns! 
Thy  radiant  arms  the  Trojan  foe  detains. 
Insulting  Hector  bears  the  spoils  on  high. 
But  vainly  elories,  for  his  fate  is  nigh. 
Yet,  yet  awhile  thy  generous  ardour  stay ; 
Assured,  I  meet  thee  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Charged  with  refulgent  arms  (a  glorious  load) 
Vulcanian  arms,  the  Ubour  of  a  god." 

Then  tunling  to  the  daughters  of  the  main. 
The  eoddess  thus  dismiss'd  her  azure  train. 

"Ye  sister  Nereids !  to  your  deeps  descend ; 
Haste,  and  our  father's  sacred  seat  attend ; 
I  go  to  find  the  architect  divine. 
Where  vast  Olympus'  starry  summits  shine : 

So  tell  our  hoar^  sire  " This  charge  she  gave : 

The  sea-green  sisters  plunge  beneath  the  wave : 
Thetis  once  more  ascends  the  bless'd  abodes. 
And  treads  the  brazen  threshold  of  the  gods. 

And  now  the  Greeks  from  furious  Hector's  force. 
Urge  to  broad  Hellespont  their  headlong  course ; 


Nor  yet  their  chiefs  Patroclus'  body  bore 
Safe  through  the  tempest  to  the  tented  shore. 
The  horse,  the  foot,  with  equal  fury  join'd, 
Pour'd  on  the  rear,  and  thunder'd  close  behind : 
And  like  a  flame  through  fields  of  ripen'd  com^ 
The  rage  of  Hector  o'er  the  ranks  was  borne. 
Thrice  the  slain  hero  bv  the  foot  he  drew ; 
Thrice  to  the  skies  the  Trojan  clamours  flew : 
As  oft  the  Ajaces  his  assault  sustain ; 
But  check' d,  he  turns ;  repulsed,  attacks  again* 
With  fiercer  shouts  his  lingering  troops  he  fire% 
Nor  yields  a  step,  nor  from  his  post  retires : 
So  watchful  shepherds  strive  to  force,  in  yai% 
The  hungry  lion  from  a  carcase  slain. 
Even  yet  Patroclus  had  he  borne  away. 
And  all  the  glories  of  the  extended  day. 
Had  not  high  Juno  from  the  realms  of  air. 
Secret,  despatch'd  her  trusty  messenger. 
The  various  goddess  of  the  showery  bow. 
Shot  in  a  whirlwind  to  the  shore  below ; 
To  great  Achilles  at  his  ships  she  came. 
And  thus  began  the  many-colour'd  dame. 

"  Rise,  son  of  Peleus !  rise  divinely  brave  I 
Assist  the  combat,  and  Patroclus  save : 
For  him  the  slaughter  to  the  fleet  they  spread. 
And  fall  bv  mutual  wounds  around  the  dead. 
To  drag  him  back  to  Troy  the  foe  contends : 
Nor  with  his  death  the  i-age  of  Hector  ends : 
A  prey  to  dogs  he  dooms  the  corse  to  lie. 
And  marks  the  place  to  fix  his  head  on  high. 
Rise,  and  prevent  (if  yet  you  think  of  fame) 
Thy  friend's  disgrace,  thy  own  eternal  shame  I" 

"Who  sends  thee,  goddess,  from  the  ethereal 
Achilles  thus.     And  Iris  thus  replies:       [skies!" 

"  I  come,  Pelides !  from  the  queen  of  Jove^ 
The  unmortal  empress  of  the  realms  above ; 
Unknown  to  him  who  sits  remote  on  high. 
Unknown  to  all  the  synod  of  the  sky." 
''Thou  comest  in  vain  (he  cries,  with  fury  warm'd) 
Arms  I  have  none ;  and  can  I  fight  unarm'd  t 
Unwilling  as  I  am,  of  force  I  stay. 
Till  Thetis  bring  me  at  the  dawn  of  day 
Vulcanian  arms :  what  other  can  I  wield  ; 
Except  the  miehty  Telamonian  shield  f 
That,  in  my  friend's  defence,  has  Ajax  spread. 
While  his  strong  lance  aix>und  him  heaps  the  dead  * 
The  gallant  chief  defends  Menoetius'  son. 
And  does  what  his  Achilles  should  have  done." 

'*  Thy  want  of  arms  (said  Iris)  well  we  know ; 
But  though  unarm'd,  yet  clad  in  terrors,  go ! 
Let  but  Achilles  o'er  yon  trench  appear. 
Proud  Troy  shall  tremble,  and  consent  to  fear ; 
Greece  from  one  glance  of  that  tremendous  eye 
Shall  take  new  courage,  and  disdain  to  fly." 

She  spoke,  and  pass'd  in  air.     The  hero  rose : 
Her  segis  Pallas  o  er  his  shoulder  throws ; 
Around  his  brows  a  golden  cloud  she  spread ; 
A  stream  of  glory  fhuned  above  his  head. 
As  when  from  some  beleaguer'd  town  arise 
The  smokes,  high  curling  to  the  shaded  skies ; 
(Seen  from  some  island,  o'er  the  main  afar. 
When  men  distress'd  hang  out  the  sign  of  war ;) 
Soon  as  the  sun  in  ocean  hides  his  rays. 
Thick  on  the  hills  the  flaming  beacons  blaze ; 
With  long-proiected  beams  the  seas  are  bright. 
And  heaven's  high  arch  reflects  the  ruddy  hghft : 
So  from  Achilles'  head  the  splendours  rise. 
Reflecting  blaze  on  blaze  against  the  skies. 
Forth  march'd  the  chief,  and  distant  from  the  erowd| 
High  on  the  rampart  raised  his  voice  aloud ; 
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With  her  own  shout  Minerva  swells  the  sound ; 
Troy  starts  astonishM,  and  the  shores  rebound. 
As  the  loud  trumpet's  brazen  mouth  from  far 
With  shrilling  claoigor  sounds  the  alarm  of  war. 
Struck  from  Uie  walls,  the  echoes  float  on  high, 
And  tlie  round  bulwarks  and  thick  towers  reply ; 
So  high  his  brazen  voice  the  hero  rcar'd : 
Hosts  dropt  their  arms,  and  trembled  as  they  heard : 
And  back  the  chariots  roll,  and  coursers  bound. 
And  steeds  and  men  lie  mingled  on  the  ground. 
Aghast  they  see  the  living  lightnings  play, 
And  turn  their  eyeballs  from  the  flashing  ray. 
Thrioe  from   the   trench  his  dreadful   voice  be 

raised; 
And  thrice  they  fled,  confounded  and  amazed. 
Twelve  in  the  tumult  wedged,  untimely  rush'd 
On  their  own  spears,  by  their  own  chariots  crush 'd  : 
While,  shielded  from  the  darts,  the  Greeks  obtun 
The  long-contended  carcase  of  the  slain. 

A  lofty  bier  the  breathless  warrior  bears : 
Around,  his  sad  companions  melt  in  tears. 
But  chief  Achilles,  bending  down  his  head. 
Pours  unavailing  sorrows  o'er  the  dead. 
Whom  late  triumphant,  with  his  steeds  and  car. 
He  sent  refulgent  to  the  field  of  war ; 
(Unhappy  change !)  now  senseless,  pale,  he  found, 
otretch'd  forth,  and  gash'd  with  many  a  gaping 
wound. 

Meantime,  unwearied  with  his  heavenly  way, 
In  ocean's  waves  the  unwilling  light  of  day 
Quench'd  his  red  orb,  at  Juno's  high  command. 
And  from  their  labours  eased  the  Achaian  band. 
The  frighted  Trojans  (panting  from  the  war. 
Their  steeds  unhamess'd  from  the  weary  car) 
A  sudden  council  cnll'd :  each  chief  appeared 
In  haste,  and  standing ;  for  to  sit  they  fear'd, 
'Twas  now  no  season  for  prolonged  debate ;        [^ 
They  saw  Achilles,  and  in  him  their  fate. 
Silent  they  stood :  Polydamas  at  last, 
Skill'd  to  discern  the  future  by  the  past. 
The  son  of  Panthus,  thus  expressed  his  fears ; 
(The  friend  of  Hector,  and  of  equal  years : 
The  self-same  night  to  both  a  being  gave. 
One  wise  in  council,  one  in  action  brave.) 

'^  Infree  debate,  my  friends,  your  sentence  speak ; 
For  me,  I  move,  bemre  the  morning  break. 
To  raise  our  camp :  too  dangerous  here  our  posty 
Far  from  Troy  walls,  and  on  a  naked  coast. 
I  deem'd  not  Greece  so  dreadful,  while  engaged 
In  mutual  feuds  her  king  and  hero  raged ; 
Then,  while  we  hoped  our  armies  might  prevail. 
We  boldly  camp'd  beside  a  thousand  sail. 
I  dread  Pelides  now :  his  rage  of  mind 
Not  long  continues  to  the  shores  confined. 
Nor  to  the  fields,  where  long  in  equal  fray 
Contending  nations  won  and  lost  the  day ; 
For  Troy,  for  Troy,  shall  henceforth  be  the  strife, 
And  the  hard  contest  not  for  fame,  but  hfe. 
Haste  then  to  I  lion,  while  the  favouring  night 
Detains  those  terrors,  keeps  that  arm  from  fight ; 
If  but  the  morrow's  sun  behold  us  here. 
That  arm,  those  terrors,  we  shall  feel,  not  fear ; 
And  hearts  that  now  disdain,  shall  leap  with  joy^ 
If  heaven  permit  them  then  to  enter  Troy, 
Let  not  my  fatal  prophecy  be  true. 
Nor  what  I  tremble  but  to  think,  ensue. 
Whatever  be  our  fate,  yet  let  us  try 
What  force  of  thought  and  reason  can  supply ; 
Let  us  on  counsel  for  our  guard  depend ; 
The  town  her  gates  and  bulwarks  shall  defend. 


When  morning  dawns,  our  well-appointed  po>w«vi 
Arrav'd  in  arms,  shall  line  the  lofty  towers. 
Let  the  fierce  hero  then,  when  fury  calls. 
Vent  his  mad  vengeance  on  our  rocky  wallfl. 
Or  fetch  a  thousand  circles  round  the  plain. 
Till  his  spent  coursers  seek  the  fleet  again : 
So  may  his  rage  be  tired,  and  labour'd  down ; 
And  dogs  shall  tear  him  ere  he  sack  the  town." 

"  Return  1  (said  Hector,  fired  with  stem  diadaiD} 
What,  coop  whole  armies  in  our  walls  again! 
Was't  not  enough,  ye  valiant  warriors,  say. 
Nine  years  imprison'd  in  those  towers  ye  lay  t 
Wide  o'er  the  world  was  I  lion  famed  of  old 
For  brass  exhaustless,  and  for  mines  of  gold : 
But  while  inglorious  in  her  walls  we  stay'd. 
Sunk  were  her  treasures,  and  her  stores  de«ay'd| 
The  Phrygians  now  her  scattered  spoils  enjoy. 
And  proud  Mseonia  wastes  the  fruits  of  Troy. 
Great  Jove  at  length  my  arms  to  conquest  calb^ 
And  shuts  the  Grecians  in  their  wooden  waUs : 
Darest  thou  dispirit  whom  the  eods  incite  I 
Flies  any  Trojan  1  I  shall  stop  his  flight. 
To  better  counsel  then  attention  lend ; 
Take  due  refreshment,  and  the  watch  attend'. 
If  there  be  one  whose  riches  cost  him  care. 
Forth  let  him  bring  them  for  the  troops  to  share; 
'Tis  better  generously  bestow'd  on  those. 
Than  left  the  plunder  of  our  country's  foes. 
Soon  as  the  mom  the  purple  orient  warms. 
Fierce  on  yon  navy  wUl  we  pour  our  arms. 
If  great  Achilles  nse  in  all  his  might. 
His  be  the  danger :  I  shall  stand  the  fight. 
Honour,  ye  goS& !  or  let  me  gain  or  give ; 
And  live  he  glorious,  whosoe'er  shaU  Uve  1 
Mars  is  our  common  lord,  aUke  to  all ; 
And  oft  the  victor  triumphs,  but  to  faU." 

The  shouting  host  in  loud  applauses  join*d ; 
So  Pallas  robb  d  the  many  of  their  mind ; 
To  their  own  sense  condemn'd,  and  left  to  chooM 
The  worst  advice,  the  better  to  refuse. 

While  the  long  night  extends  her  sable  reign, 
Around  Patroclus  moum'd  the  Grecian  train. 
Stem  in  superior  grief  Pehdes  stood ; 
Those  slaughtering  arms,  so  used  to  bathe  in  blood, 
Now  clasp  his  clay-cold  limbs :  then  gushing  start 
The  tears,  and  sighs  burst  from  his  swelling  hetrt. 
The  Uon  thus,  with  dreadful  anguish  stung. 
Roars  through  the  desert,  and  demands  his  young; 
When  the  grim  savage,  to  lus  rifled  den 
Too  late  returning,  snufls  the  track  of  men. 
And  o'er  the  vales  and  o'er  the  forest  bounds ; 
His  clamorous  grief  the  bellowing  wood  resonndft- 
So  grieves  Achilles ;  and,  impetuous,  vents 
To  all  his  Myrmidons  his  loud  laments. 

**  In  what  vain  promise,  gods !  did  I  engage^ 
When  to  console  MenoBtius  feeble  age, 
I  vowed  his  much-loved  offspring  to  restore. 
Charged  with  rich  spoils,  to  fair  Opuntia's  diorsl 
But  mighty  Jove  cuts  short,  with  just  disdain. 
The  long,  long  views  of  poor  designing  man  I 
One  fate  the  warrior  and  the  friend  shall  strike* 
And  Troy's  black  sands  must  drink  our  blood  alik0> 
Me  too  a  wretched  mother  shall  deplore. 
An  aged  father  never  see  me  more ! 
Yet,  my  Patroclus !  yet  a  space  I  stay. 
Then  swift  pursue  thee  on  the  darksome  way. 
Ere  thy  dear  relics  in  the  grave  are  laid. 
Shall  Hector's  head  be  offer'd  to  thy  shade ; 
That,  with  his  arms,  shall  hangbefore  thy  shriai 
And  twelve  the  noblest  of  the  Trojan  liney 
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Sacred  to  Tengeance^  by  this  hand  expire ; 
Their  lives  effused  around  thy  flaming  pyre. 
Thus  let  me  lie  till  then !  thus,  closely  press'd, 
Bathe  thy  cold  face,  and  sob  upon  thy  breast ! 
While  Troian  captives  here  thy  mourners  stay, 
Weep  all  the  night  and  murmur  all  the  day : 
Spoils  of  my  arms,  and  thine ;  when,  wasting  wide. 
Our  swords  kept  time,  and  conquer'd  side  by  side.*' 

He  spoke,  and  bid  the  sad  attendants  round 
Cleanse  the  pale  corse,  and  wash  each  honoured 
A  massy  caldron  of  stupendous  frame        [wound. 
They  brought,  and  placed  it  o*er  the  rimng  flame : 
Then  heap  d  the  lighted  wood ;  the  flame  divides 
Beneath  uie  vase,  and  climbs  around  the  sides : 
In  its  wide  womb  they  pour  the  rushing  stream 
The  boiling  water  bubbles  to  the  brim. 
The  body  Uien  they  bathe  with  pious  toil^ 
Embalm  the  wounds,  anoint  the  liinbs  with  oil, 
High  on  a  bed  of  state  extended  laid. 
And  decent  cover'd  with  a  linen  shade ; 
Last  o'er  the  dead  the  milk-white  veil  they  threw ; 
That  done,  their  sorrows  and  their  sighs  renew. 

Meanwhile  to  Juno,  in  the  realms  above, 
(His  wife  and  sister)  spoke  almighty  Jove. 
**  At  last  thy  will  prevails :  great  Peleus*  son 
Rises  in  arms :  such  grace  uiy  Greeks  have  won. 
Say  (for  I  know  not)  is  their  race  divine. 
And  thou  the  mother  of  that  martial  line!" 

^  What  words  are  these  t  (the  imperial  dame 
replies. 
While  anger  flash'd  from  her  majestic  eyes) 
Succour  like  this  a  mortal  arm  might  lend. 
And  such  success  mere  human  wit  attend : 
And  shall  not  I,  the  second  power  above, 
Heaven's  queen,  and  consort  of  the  thundering 
Say,  shall  not  I  one  nation's  fate  command,  [Jove, 
Not  wreak  my  vengeance  on  one  guilty  land  1 " 

So  they.     Meanwhile  the  silver-footed  dame 
Keach'd  the  Vulcanian  dome,  eternal  frame ! 
High-eminent  amid  the  works  divine, 
Where  heaven's  far-beaming  brazen  mansions  shine. 
There  the  lame  architect  the  goddess  found. 
Obscure  in  smoke,  his  forges  flaming  round. 
While  bathed  in  sweat  from  fire  to  Are  he  flew ; 
And  puffing  loud,  the  roaring  bellows  blew. 
That  day  no  common  task  his  labour  claim*d : 
Full  twenty  tripods  for  his  hall  he  framed, 
Tliat  placed  on  living  wheels  of  massy  gold, 

i Wondrous  to  tell)  instinct  with  spirit  roll'd 
^roni  place  to  place,  around  the  bless'd  abodes, 
Self-moved,  obedient  to  the  beck  of  gods : 
For  their  fair    handles  now,  o*erwrought  with 

flowers. 
In  moulds  prepared,  the  glowing  ore  he  pours. 
Just  as  responsive  to  his  thought  the  frame 
Stood  prompt  to  move,  the  azure  goddess  came : 
Charis,  his  spouse,  a  grace  divinely  fair, 
(With  purple  fillets  round  her  braided  hair) 
Observed  her  entering ;  her  soft  hand  she  press'd. 
And,  smiling,  thus  the  watery  queen  addressed : 
**  What,  goddess !  this  unusual  favour  draws  I 
All  hail,  and  welcome !  whatsoe'er  the  cause : 
Till  now  a  stranger,  in  a  happy  hour. 
Approach,  and  taste  the  dainties  of  the  bower." 
High  on  a  throne,  with  stars  of  silver  graced, 
And  various  artifice,  the  queen  she  placed ; 
A  footstool  at  her  feet :  then  calling,  said, 
"  Vulcan,  draw  near,  *tis  Thetis  asks  your  aid."' 
^  Thetis  (replied  the  god)  our  powers  may  claim^ 
An  ever«dear,  an  ever*honourd  name ! 


^ 


When  my  proud  mother  hurl'd  me  from  the  sky, 
'My  awkward  form,  it  seems,  displeased  her  eye) 
"he,  and  Eui'j'noni^,  my  griefs  redress'd. 
And  soft  received  me  on  their  silver  breast. 
Even  then  these  arts  employ'd  my  infant  thought ; 
Chains,  bracelets,  pendants,  all  their  toys,  I  wrought* 
Nine  years  kept  secret  in  the  dark  abode. 
Secure  I  Uy,  concealed  from  man  and  god : 
Deep  in  a  cavem'd  rock  my  days  were  led ; 
The  rushing  ocean  murmur'd  o'er  my  head. 
Now,  since  her  presence  glads  our  mansion,  eayy 
For  such  desert  what  service  can  I  pay ! 
Vouchsafe,  0  Thetis !  at  our  board  to  share 
The  genial  rites,  and  hospitable  fare ; 
While  I  the  labours  of  the  forge  forego. 
And  bid  the  roaring  bellows  cease  to  blow.'* 

Then  from  his  anWl  the  lame  artist  rose ; 
Wide  with  distorted  legs  oblique  he  goes. 
And  stills  the  bellows,  and  (in  order  laid) 
Locks  in  their  chests  his  instruments  of  trade. 
Then  with  a  sponge  the  sooty  workman  dress'd 
His  brawny  arms  embrown'd,  and  hairy  breast 
With  his  huge  sceptre  graced,  and  red  attire. 
Came  halting  forth  the  sovereign  of  the  fire : 
The  monarch's  steps  two  female  forms  uphold, 
That  moved  and  breathed  in  animated  gold ; 
To  whom  was  voice,  and  sense,  and  science  given, 
Of  works  divine  (such  wonders  are  in  heaven !) 
On  these  supported,  with  unequal  gait. 
He  reach'd  the  throne  where  pensive  Thetis  sato ; 
There  placed  beside  her  on  the  shining  frame. 
He  thus  address'd  the  silver-footed  dame. 

^  Thee,  welcome  goddess !  what  occasion  calls 
(So  long  a  stranger)  to  these  honour'd  walls  I 
Tis  thine,  fair  Thetis,  the  command  to  lay. 
And  Vulcan's  joy  and  duty  to  obey." 

To  whom  the  mournful  mother  thus  replies: 
(The  cr}-stal  drops  stood  trembling  in  her  eyes :) 
"  O  Vulcan !  say,  was  ever  breast  divine 
So  pierced  with  sorrows,  so  o'erwhelm'd  as  mine  t 
Of  all  the  goddesses,  did  Jove  prefiare 
For  Thetis  only  such  a  weight  of  care  1 
I,  only  I,  of  all  the  watery  race, 
By  force  subjected  to  a  man's  embrace, 
Who,  sinking  now  with  age  and  sorrow,  pays 
The  mighty  fine  imposed  on  length  of  days. 
Sprung  from  my  bed,  a  godlike  hero  came. 
The  bravest  sure  that  ever  bore  the  name ; 
Like  some  fair  plant  beneath  my  careful  hand 
He  grew,  he  flourish'd,  and  he  graced  the  land : 
To  Troy  I  sent  him !  but  his  native  shore 
Never,  ah  never,  shall  receive  him  more ; 
(Even  while  he  lives,  he  wastes  with  secret  woe ;) 
Nor  I,  a  goddess,  can  retard  the  blow  I 
Robb'd  of  the  prize  the  Grecian  suffrage  gave. 
The  king  of  nations  forced  his  royal  slave : 
For  this  he  grieved ;  and,  till  the  Greeks  oppress'd 
Required  his  arm,  he  sorrow'd  unredress'd. 
Large  gifts  they  promise,  and  their  elders  send ; 
In  vain — he  arms  not,  but  permits  his  friend 
His  arms,  his  steeds,  his  forces  to  employ : 
He  marches,  combats,  almost  conquers  Troy : 
Then  slain  by  Phcebus  (Hector  had  the  name) 
At  once  resigns  his  armour,  life,  and  fame. 
But  thou,  in  pity,  by  my  prayer  be  won : 
Grace  with  immortal  arms  this  short-lived  80% 
And  to  the  field  in  martial  pomp  restore, 
To  shine  with  glory,  till  he  shines  no  more !" 

To  her  the  artist-god :  **  Thy  griefs  resi^^n, 
Secure,  what  Vulcan  can,  is  ever  thine. 
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O  could  I  hide  him  from  the  Fates  as  well. 
Or  with  these  hands  the  cruel  stroke  repel. 
As  I  shall  forge  most  envied  arms,  the  gaze 
Of  wondering  ages,  and  the  world's  amaze  I " 

Thus  having  Haid,  the  father  of  the  fires 
To  the  black  labours  of  his  foi-ge  retires. 
Soon  as  he  bade  them  blow,  the  bellows  tum'd 
Their  iron  mouths ;  and  where  the  furnace  bum'd. 
Resounding  breathed :  at  once  the  bUst  expires; 
And  twenty  forges  catch  at  once  the  fires ; 
Just  as  the  god  directs,  now  loud^  now  low. 
They  raise  a  tempest,  or  they  gently  blow ; 
In  hissing  flames  huge  silver  bars  are  roll'dy 
And  stubborn  brass,  and  tin,  and  solid  gold ; 
Before,  deep  fix'd,  the  eternal  anvils  stimd ; 
The  ponderous  hammer  loads  his  better  luuid. 
His  left  with  tongs  turns  the  vex'd  metal  round. 
And  thick,  strong  strokes,  the  doubling  vaults  re- 
bound. 

Then  first  he  form'd  the  immense  and  solid 
shield ; 
Hich  various  artifice  emblazed  the  field ; 
its  utmost  verge  a  threefold  circle  bound ; 
A  silver  chain  suspends  the  massy  round ; 
Five  ample  plates  the  broad  expanse  compose. 
And  godlike  labours  on  the  surface  rose. 
There  shone  the  image  of  the  master-mind : 
There  earth,  there  heaven,  there  ocean  hedewgn'd; 
The  unwearied  sun,  the  moon  completely  round ; 
The  starry  lights  tliat  heaven's  liigh  convex  crown'd ; 
The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  with  the  northern  team ; 
And  great  Orion's  more  refulgent  beam ; 
To  which,  around  the  axle  of  the  sky, 
The  Bear,  revolving  points  his  golden  eye. 
Still  shines  exalted  on  the  ethereal  plain. 
Nor  bathes  his  blazing  forehead  in  the  main. 

Two  cities  radiant  on  the  shield  appear. 
The  image  one  of  peace,  and  one  of  war. 
Here  sacred  pomp  and  genial  feast  delight, 
And  solemn  dance  and  hymeneal  rite ; 
Along  the  street  the  new-made  brides  are  led, 
With  torches  flaming,  to  tlie  nuptial  bed : 
The  youthful  dancers  in  a  circle  bound 
To  the  soft  flute,  and  cittern's  silver  sound: 
Through  the  fair  streets  the  matrons  m  a  row 
Stand  m  their  porches,  and  enjoy  the  show. 

There  in  the  forum  swarm  a  numerous  train ; 
The  subject  of  debate,  a  townsman  slain : 
One  pleads  the  fine  discharged,  which  one  denied. 
And  bade  the  public  and  the  laws  decide : 
The  witness  is  produced  on  either  hand : 
For  this,  or  that,  the  partial  people  stand : 
The  appointed  heralds  still  the  noisy  bands, 
And  form  a  ring,  with  sceptres  in  their  hands : 
On  seats  of  stone,  within  the  sacred  place. 
The  reverend  elders  nodded  o'er  the  case ; 
Alternate,  each  the  attesting  sceptre  took, 
And  rising  solemn,  each  his  sentence  spoke : 
Two  golden  talents  lay  amidst,  in  sight, 
The  prize  of  him  who  best  adjudged  the  right. 

Another  part  (&  prospect  differing  far) 
Glow'd  with  refulgent  arms,  and  horrid  war. 
Two  mighty  hosts  a  leagur**!  town  embrace. 
And  one  would  pillage,  one  would  bum  the  place. 
Meantime  the  townsmen,  arm'd  with  silent  care, 
A  secret  ambuf^h  on  the  foe  prepare : 
Their  wives,  their  children,  and  tJie  watchful  band 
Of  trembling  parents,  on  the  turrets  stand. 
They  march ;  by  Pallas  and  by  Mars  made  bold : 
Gold  were  the  gods,  their  radiant  garments  gold, 


And  gold  their  armour :  these  the  sqaadron  lei, 
August,  divine,  superior  by  tlie  head ! 
A  place  for  ambusn  fit  they  found,  and  stood 
Cover'd  with  shields,  beside  a  silver  flood. 
Two  spies  at  distance  lurk,  and  watchful  seem 
If  sheep  or  oxen  seek  the  winding  stream. 
Soon  the  white  flocks  proceeded  acr  the  plains, 
And  steers  slow-moving,  and  two  shepherd  swaios; 
Behind  tliem  piping  on  their  reeds  they  go, 
Nor  fear  an  ambush,  nor  suspect  a  foe. 
In  arms  the  glittering  squadron  rising  round 
Rush  sudden ;  hills  of  slaughter  heap  the  ground; 
Whole  flocks  and  herds  lie  bleeding  on  the  plains, 
And,  all  amidst  them,  dead,  the  shepherd  swains! 
The  hello wiiig  oxen  the  besiegers  hear ; 
They  rise,  take  horse,  approach,  and  meet  the  war. 
They  fight,  they  fall,  b<^ide  the  silver  flood ; 
The  waving  silver  seem'd  to  blush  with  blood. 
There  Tumult,  there  Contention,  stood  confen'd; 
One  rear'd  a  dagger  at  a  captive's  breast ; 
One  held  a  living  foe,  that  ^eshly  bled 
With  new-made  wounds ;  another  dragg'd  a  dead; 
Now  here,  now  there,  the  carcases  they  tore: 
Fate  stalk'd  amidst  them,  grim  with  human  gore. 
And  the  whole  war  came  out,  and  met  the  eye; 
And  each  bold  figure  seem'd  to  live  or  die. 

A  field  deep  furrow'd  next  the  god  desini'd, 
Tlie  third  time  labour'd  by  the  sweating  hmd ; 
The  shining  shares  full  many  ploughmen  guide, 
And  turn  ^eir  crooked  yokes  on  every  (ude. 
Still  as  at  either  end  they  wheel  around. 
The  master  meets  them  with  his  goblet  crown'd ; 
The  hearty  draught  rewards^  renews  their  toil. 
Then  back  the  turning  ploughshares  cleave  the  aoil : 
Behind,  the  rising  earth  in  ridges  roll'd ; 
And  sable  look'd,  though  form'd  of  molten  gold. 

Another  field  rose  high  with  waving  grain ; 
With  bended  sickles  stand  the  reaper  train : 
Here  stretch'd  in  ranks  the  level'd  swarths  an 

found. 
Sheaves  heap'd  on  sheaves  here  thicken  up  the 

ground. 
With  sweeping  stroke  the  mowers  strow  the  lands; 
The  gatherers  follow,  and  collect  in  bands ; 
And  last  the  children,  in  whose  arms  are  borne 
(Too  short  to  gripe  them)  the  brown  sheaves  of  corn. 
The  rustic  monarch  of  the  field  descries. 
With  silent  glee,  the  heaps  around  him  rise. 
A  ready  banquet  on  the  turf  is  laid. 
Beneath  an  ample  oak's  expanded  shade. 
The  victim  ox  the  sturdy  youth  prepare ; 
The  reapers'  due  repast,  the  women's  care. 

Next, -ripe  in  yellow  gold,  a  vineyard  sliines, 
Bent  with  the  ponderous  harrest  of  its  vines ; 
A  deeper  dye  the  dangling  clusters  show. 
And  curl'd  on  silver  props,  in  order  glow : 
A  darker  metal  mix'd  intrench'd  the  place ; 
And  pales  of  glittering  tin  the  enclosure  grace. 
To  this,  one  pathway  gently  winding  leads. 
Where  march  a  train  with  baskets  on  their  headii 
(Fair  maids  and  bloomingyouths)  that  smilingbetf 
The  purple  product  of  ^e  autumnal  year. 
To  these  a  youth  awakes  the  warbling  strings, 
Whose  tender  Uy  the  fate  of  lanus  sings ; 
In  measured  dance  behind  him  move  the  train, 
Tune  soft  the  voice,  and  answer  to  the  strain. 

Here  herds  of  oxen  march,  erect  and  bold, 
Rear  high  their  horns,  and  seem  to  low  in  gold. 
And  speed  to  meadows  on  whose  sounding  shores 
A  rapid  torrent  through  the  rushes  roars: 
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Four  golden  herdsmen  as  their  guardians  stand, 
And  nine  sour  dogs  complete  the  rustic  band. 
Two  lions  rushing  from  the  wood  appeared ; 
And  seized  a  bull,  the  master  of  the  herd : 
He  roar'd :  in  vain  the  dogs,  the  men  withstood ; 
They  tore  his  flesh,  and  drank  his  sable  blood. 
The  dogs  (oft  cheer'd  in  vain)  desert  the  prey. 
Dread  the  grim  terrors,  and  at  distance  bay. 

Next  this,  the  eye  the  art  of  Vulcan  leads 
Deep  through  fair  forests,  and  a  length  of  meads; 
And  stalls,  and  folds,  and  scattered  cots  between  ; 
And  fleecy  flocks,  that  whiten  all  the  scene. 

A  figuiied  dance  succeeds ;  such  once  was  seen 
In  lofty  Gnossus  for  the  Cretan  queen, 
Form'd  by  Dsedalean  art ;  a  comely  band 
Of  youths  and  maidens,  bounding  hand  in  hand. 
The  maids  in  soft  simars  of  linen  dress'd ; 
The  youths  all  graceful  in  the  glossy  vest : 
Of  those  the  locks  with  flowery  wreaths  inroU'd ; 
Of  these  the  sides  adom'd  with  swords  of  gold. 
That  glittering  gay,  from  silver  belts  depend. 
Now  all  at  once  they  rise,  at  once  descend, 
With  well-taught  feet :  now  shape  in  obUque  ways. 
Confusedly  regular,  the  moving  maze : 
Now  forth  at  once,  too  swift  for  sight,  they  spring. 
And  undistinguished  blend  the  flying  ring  : 
So  whirls  a  ndieel,  in  giddy  circle  tMt, 
And,  rapid  as  it  runs,  the  single  spokes  are  lost. 
The  gazing  multitudes  admire  around : 
Two  active  tumblers  in  the  centre  bound ; 
Now  high,  now  low,  their  pliant  limbs  they  bend : 
And  general  songs  the  sprightly  revel  end. 

Thus  the  brood  shield  complete  the  artist  crown'd 
With  his  last  hand,  and  pourM  the  ocean  round : 
In  living  silver  seem'd  the  waves  to  roll. 
And  beat  the  buckler's  verge,and  bound  the  whole. 

This  done,  whatever  a  warrior's  use  requires 
He  forged ;  the  cuirass  that  outshone  the  Arcs, 
The  greaves  of  ductile  tin,  the  helm  impress'd 
With  various  sculpture,  and  the  golden  crest. 
At  Thetis'  feet  the  finish'd  kbour  lay : 
She,  as  a  falcon  cuts  the  aerial  way, 
Swift  from  Olympus'  snowy  summit  flies. 
And  bears  the  blazing  present  through  the  skies. 
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ARGUMENT. 
THs  asooifcnjATioir  or  achillss  aitd  aoambmnow. 

Trstis  brings  to  her  Km  the  armour  made  by  Tulcan. 
6tM  preaerres  the  body  of  hie  friend  from  oomiption,  and 
oonmunds  him  toaanmble  the  army,  to  declare  his  resent- 
ment at  an  end.  Agamemnon  and  Achillee  are  ■olemnly 
reroociled:  the  epeeehes,  preaente,  and  ceremoniee,  on 
that  occasion.  Achilles  is  with  great  difficulty  persuaded 
to  refrain  frt>m  the  battle  till  the  troopi  have  refreshed 
th«4nselves,  by  the  advice  of  Ulysses.  The  presents  are 
oonveyed  to  tiie  tent  of  Achilles;  where  BriscTs  laments 
over  the  body  of  Patroclus.  The  hero  obstinately  refuses 
all  repast  and  gives  himself  up  to  lamentations  for  his 
iHmd.  Minerva  descends  to  strengthen  him,  by  the 
order  of  Jupitnr.  He  arms  for  the  fight :  his  appearance 
described.  He  addresses  himself  to  his  horses,  and  re- 
proaches them  with  the  death  of  Patroclus.  One  of  them 
is  miraculously  endued  with  voice,  and  inspired  to  pro- 
phesy his  fate :  but  the  hero,  not  astonished  by  that  pro- 
digy, rushes  with  fury  to  the  combat. 

The  thirtieth  day.    The  scene  is  on  the  sea-shore. 


Soon  as  Aurora  heaved  her  orient  head 
Above  tbt*  waves,  that  blush'd  with  early  red, 


(With  new-bom  day  to  gladden  mortal  sight, 
And  gild  the  courts  of  heaven  with  sacred  light) 
The  immortal  arms  the  goddess-mother  bean 
Swift  to  her  son :  her  son  she  finds  in  tears 
Stretch'd  o'er  Patroclus'  corse ;  while  all  the  rest 
Their  sovereign's  sorrows  in  their  own  express'd. 
A  ray  divine  her  heavenly  presence  shed. 
And  thus,  his  hand  soft  touching,  Thetis  said  : 

*'  Suppress,  my  son,  this  rage  of  grief,  and  know 
It  was  not  man,  but  heaven,  that  gave  the  blow ; 
Behold  what  arms  by  Vulcan  are  bestow'd. 
Arms  worthy  thee,  or  fit  to  grace  a  god." 

Then  drops  the  radiant  burden  on  the  ground ; 
Clang  the  strong  arms,  and  ring  the  shores  around ; 
Back  shrink  the  Myrmidons  with  dread  surprise. 
And  from  the  broad  effulgence  turn  their  eyes. 
Unmoved,  the  hero  kindles  at  the  show, 
And  feels  with  rage  divine  his  bosom  glow ; 
From  his  fierce  eyeballs  living  flames  expire. 
And  flash  incessant  like  a  stream  of  fire : 
He  turns  the  radiant  gift :  and  feeds  his  mind 
On  all  the  immortal  artist  had  design'd. 

'*  Goddess !  (he  cried,)  these  glorious  arms,  that 
shine 
With  matchless  art,  confess  the  hand  divine. 
Now  to  the  bloody  battle  let  me  bend : 
But  ah !  the  relics  of  my  slaughter'd  friend ! 
In  those  wide  wounds  through  which  his  spirit 

fled, 
Shall  flies,  and  worms  obscene, pollute  the  dead!** 

'*  That  unavailing  care  be  laid  aside, 
(The  azure  goddess  to  her  son  replied) 
Whole  years  untouch'd,  uninjured  shall  remain. 
Fresh  as  in  life,  the  carcase  of  the  slain. 
But  go,  Achilles,  as  affairs  require. 
Before  the  Grecian  peers  renounce  thine  ire : 
Then  uncontroll'd  in  boundless  war  engage. 
And  heaven  with  strength  supply  the  mighty  rage !" 

Then  in  the  nostrils  of  the  slain  she  pour'd 
Nectareous  drops,  and  rich  ambrosia  shower*  d 
O'er  all  the  corae.     The  flies  forbid  their  prey, 
Untouch'd  it  rests,  and  sacred  from  decay. 
Achilles  to  the  strand  obedient  went : 
The  shores  resounded  with  the  voice  he  sent. 
The  heroes  heard,  and  all  the  naval  train 
That  tend  the  ships,  or  guide  them  o'er  the  main, 
Alarm'd,  transported,  at  the  well-known  sound. 
Frequent  and  full,  the  great  assembly  crown'd ; 
Studious  to  see  that  terror  of  the  plain. 
Long  lost  to  battle,  shine  in  arms  again. 
Tydides  and  Ulysses  first  appear. 
Lame  with  their  wounds,  and  leaning  on  the  spear; 
These  on  tife  sacred  seats  of  councU  placed. 
The  king  of  men,  Atrides,  came  the  last : 
He  too  sore  wounded  by  Agcnor's  son. 
Achilles  (rising  in  the  mid^)  begun  : 

"  O  monarch !  better  far  had  been  the  fate 
Of  thee,  of  me,  of  all  the  Grecian  state. 
If  (ere  the  day  when  by  mad  passion  sway'd. 
Rash  we  contended  for  the  black-eyed  maid) 
Preventing  Dian  had  despatch'd  her  dart. 
And  shot  the  shining  mischief  to  the  heart  I 
Then  many  a  hero  had  not  press'd  the  shore, 
Nor  Troy's  glad  fields  been  fatten'd  with  our  gore. 
Long,  long  shall  Greece  the  woes  we  caused  be- 
And  sad  posterity  repeat  the  tale.  [y^^ 

But  this,  no  moi*e  the  subject  of  debate. 
Is  past,  forgotten,  and  resign'd  to  fate : 
Why  should,  alas,  a  mortal  man,  as  I, 
Bum  with  a  fury  that  can  never  die  1 
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Here  then  my  anger  endfl:  let  war  succeed. 
And  even  as  Greece  has  bled,  let  I  lion  bleed. 
Now  call  the  hosts,  and  try  if  in  our  sight 
Troy  yet  shall  dare  to  camp  a  second  night  f 
I  deem,  their  mightiest,  \%  hen  this  arm  he  knows, 
Shall  *scape  with  transport,  and  with  joy  repose." 

He  said :  his  finish'd  wrath  with  loud  acclaim 
The  Greeks  accept,  and  shout  Pelides*  name. 
When  thus,  not  rising  from  his  lofty  throne. 
In  state  unmoved,  the  king  of  men  begun  : 

**  Hear  me,  ye  sons  of  Greece !    w^ith  silence 
And  grant  your  monarch  an  impartial  ear ;  [hear  I 
Awhile  your  loud,  untimely  joy  suspend. 
And  let  your  rash,  injurious  clamours  end: 
Unruly  murmurs,  or  ill-timed  applause, 
Wrong  the  best  speaker,  and  the  justest  cause. 
Nor  charge  on  me,  ye  Greeks,  the  dire  debate : 
Know,  angry  Jove,  and  all-compelling  Fate, 
With  fell  Erinn^'s,  urged  my  wrath  that  day 
When  from  Achilles'  arms  I  forced  the  prey. 
What  then  could  I  against  the  will  of  heaven  t 
Not  by  myself,  but  vengeful  At^  driven ; 
She,  Jove  8  dread  daughter,  fated  to  infest 
The  race  of  of  mortals,  entered  in  my  breast. 
Not  on  the  ground  that  haughty  fury  treads, 
But  prints  her  lofty  footsteps  on  the  heads 
Of  mighty  men ;  inflicting  as  she  goes 
Lonff  festering  wounds,  inextricable  woes  I 
Of  old,  she  stalkM  amid  the  bright  abodes  ; 
And  Jove  himself,  the  sire  of  men  and  godJs, 
The  world's  great  ruler,  felt  her  venom 'd  dart ; 
Deceived  by  Juno's  wiles,  and  female  art : 
For  when  Alcmena's  nine  long  months  were  run. 
And  Jove  expected  his  immortal  son. 
To  go<ls  and  goddesses  the  unruly  joy 
He  show'd,  and  vaunted  of  his  matchless  boy : 
*'  From  us  (he  said)  this  day  an  infant  springs, 
Fated  to  rule,  and  bom  a  king  of  kings." 
Satumia  ask'd  an  oath,  to  vouch  the  truth. 
And  fix  dominion  on  the  favour'd  youth. 
The  Thunderer,  unsuspicious  of  the  fraud, 
Pronounced  those  solenm  words  that  bind  a  god. 
The  joyful  goddess,  from  Olj-mpus'  height. 
Swift  to  Acnaian  Argos  bent  her  flight : 
Scarce  seven  moons  gone,  lay  Sthenelus's  wife ; 
She  push'd  her  lingering  infant  into  life : 
Her  charms  Alcmena's  coming  labours  stay, 
And  stop  the  babe,  just  issuing  to  the  day. 
Then  bids  Satumius  bear  his  oath  in  mind  ; 
"  A  youth  (said  she)  of  Jove's  immortal  kind 
Is  this  day  bom :  from  Sthenelus  he  springs, 
And  claims  thy  promise  to  be  king  of  kings." 
Grief  seized  the  Thunderer,  by  his  oath  engaged ; 
Stung  to  the  soul,  he  sorrow'd,  and  he  raged. 
From  his  ambrosoal  head,  where  perch 'd  she  sat, 
He  snatch'd  the  fur^'-goddess  of  debate. 
The  dread,  the  irrevocable  oath  he  swore. 
The  immortal  seats  should  ne'er  behold  her  more ; 
And  whirl'd  her  headlong  down,  for  ever  driven 
From  bright  OljTnpus  and  the  starry  heaven : 
Thence  on  the  nether  world  the  fury  fell ; 
Ordain'd  with  man's  contentious  race  to  dwell. 
Full  oft  the  god  his  son's  hard  toils  bemoan'd. 
Cursed  the  dire  fury,  and  in  secret  groan'd. 
Even  thus,  like  Jove  himself,  was  I  misled, 
While  raging  Hector  heap'd  our  camps  with  dead. 
What  can  the  errors  of  my  rage  atone  I 
My  martial  troops,  my  treasures  are  thy  own  : 
This  instant  from  the  navy  shall  be  sent 
Whate'or  Ulysses  promised  at  thy  tent : 


But  thou  I  appeased,  propitious  to  our  prayer, 
Resume  thy  arms,  and  shine  agsan  in  war.'* 

**  O  king  of  nations  !  whose  superior  sway 
(Returns  Achilles)  all  our  host}  obey ! 
To  keep  or  send  the  presents,  be  thy  care  ; 
To  us,  'tis  equal :  all  we  ask  is  war. 
While  yet  we  talk,  or  but  an  instant  shun 
The  fight,  our  glorious  work  remains  undone. 
Let  every  Greek*  who  sees  my  spear  confound 
The  Trojan  ranks,  and  deal  destruction  round, 
With  emulation,  what  I  act,  survey. 
And  learn  from  thence  the  busineas  of  the  day." 

The  son  of  Peleus  thus ;  and  thus  replies 
The  great  in  councils,  Ithacus  the  wise  : 
**  Though,  godlike,  thou  art  by  no  toils  oppresi'd, 
At  least  our  armies  claim  repast  and  rest : 
Long  and  laborious  must  the  combat  be. 
When  by  the  gods  inspired,  and  led  by  thee. 
Strength  is  derived  from  spirits  and  from  blood, 
And  those  augment  by  generous  wine  and  food: 
What  boastful  son  of  war,  without  that  stay, 
Can  last  a  hero  through  a  single  day  t 
Courage  may  prompt ;  but,  ebbing  out  his  strength, 
Mere  unsupported  man  must  yield  at  length ; 
Shrunk  with  dry  famine,  and  with  toils  declined, 
The  drooping  body  will  desert  the  mind  : 
But  built  anew  with  strength-conferring  fare. 
With  limbs  and  soul  untamed,  he  tires  a  war. 
Dismiss  the  people,  then,  and  give  command. 
With  strong  repast  to  hearten  every  band ; 
But  let  the  presents  to  Achilles  made, 
In  full  assembly  of  all  Greece  be  laid. 
The  king  of  men  shall  rise  in  public  sight. 
And  solemn  swear  (observant  of  the  rite) 
Tlmt,  spotless,  as  she  came,  the  maid  removes^ 
Pure  from  his  arms,  and  guiltless  of  his  loves. 
That  done,  a  sumptuous  banquet  shall  be  made, 
And  the  full  price  of  injured  honour  paid,    [might 
Stretch  not  henceforth,  O  prince !  thy  sovereign 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  and  of  right ; 
'Tis  the  chief  praise  that  e'er  to  kings  belong'd. 
To  right  with  justice  whom  with  power  they 
wrong'd." 

To  him  the  monarch :  "  Just  is  thy  decree, 
Thy  words  give  joy,  and  wisdom  breathes  in  thee. 
Each  due  atonement  gladly  I  prepare  ; 
And  heaven  regard  me  as  I  justly  swear ! 
Here  then  awhile  let  Greece  assembled  stay. 
Nor  great  Achilles  grudge  this  short  delay, 
Till  from  the  fleet  our  presents  be  conveyed, 
And,  Jove  attesting,  the  firm  compact  made. 
A  train  of  noble  youth  the  charge  shall  bear; 
These  to  select,  Ul^'sses,  be  thy  care  : 
In  order  rank'd  let  all  our  gifts  appear, 
And  the  fair  train  of  captives  close  the  rear : 
Talthybius  shall  the  victim  boar  convey. 
Sacred  to  Jove,  and  yon  bright  orb  of  day." 

"  For  this  (the  stem  iEacides  replies) 
Some  less  important  season  may  suffice, 
When  the  stern  fury  of  the  war  is  o'er. 
And  wrath,  extinguish'd,  bums  my  breast  no  more. 
By  Hector  slain,  their  faces  to  the  sky. 
All  grim  with  gaping  wounds,  our  heroes  lie : 
Those  call  to  war !  and  might  my  voice  incite, 
Now,  now,  this  instant,  should    conunence  the 

fight: 
Then,  when  the  day's  complete,  let  generous  bow^ 
And  copious  banquets,  gla^l  your  weary  souls. 
Let  not  my  palate  know  the  taste  of  food. 
Till  my  insatiate  rage  be  doy'd  with  bloo'As 
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>8  my  friend,  with  woonds  disfigured  o'er, 
M  cold  feet  are  pointed  to  the  door. 
re  \s  all  my  soul !  no  meaner  care, 
it,  or  thought,  has  room  to  harbour  there  ; 
ction  be  my  feast,  and  mortal  wounds, 
enes  of  blood,  and  agonizing  sounds." 
first  of  Greeks  (Ulysses  thus  reioinM,) 
St  and  bravest  of  the  warrior-kmd  1 
•aise  it  is  in  dreadful  camps  to  shine, 

I  experience  and  calm  wisdom,  mine, 
lear  my  counsel,  and  to  reason  yield, 
avest  soon  are  satiate  of  the  field ; 

h  vast  the  heaps  that  strow  the  crimson  plain, 

oody  harvest  brings  but  little  gain : 

ale  of  conquest  ever  wavering  lies, 

Jove  but  turns  it,  and  the  victor  dies ! 

"eat,  the  bold,  by  thousands  daily  fall, 

idless  were  the  grief,  to  weep  for  all. 

il  sorrows  what  avails  to  shed  ? 

»  honours  not  with  solemn  fasts  the  dead : 

h,  when  death  demands  the  brave,  to  pay 

ibute  of  a  melancholy  day. 

lief  with  patience  to  the  grave  resigned, 

re  devolves  on  others  left  behind. 

nerous  food  supplies  of  strength  produce, 

iing  spu'its  flow  from  sprightly  juice, 

eir  warm  heads  with  scenes  of  battle  glow, 

9ur  new  furies  on  the  feebler  foe. 

short  interval,  and  none  shall  dare 

t  a  second  summons  to  the  war ; 

iraits  for  that,  the  dire  effect  shall  find, 

nbling  in  the  ships  he  lags  behind. 

lied,  to  the  battle  let  us  bend, 

II  at  once  on  haughty  Troy  descend." 
now  the  delegates  Ulysses  sent, 

tr  the  presents  from  the  royal  tent : 
•ns  of  Nestor,  Phyleus'  valiant  heir, 
and  Merion,  thunderbolts  of  war, 
Lycomedes  of  Creiontian  strain, 
[elanippus  form*d  the  chosen  train, 
is  the  word  was  given,  the  youths  obey'd ; 
ten  bright  vases  in  the  midst  they  laid ; 
of  six  fair  tripods  then  succeeds ; 
vice  the  number  of  high-bounding  steeds ; 
ci4>tive8  next  a  lovely  line  compose ; 
ghth  BriseTs,  like  the  blooming  rose, 
the  bright  band :  great  Ithacus,  before, 
>f  the  train,  the  golden  talents  bore : 
!St  in  public  view  the  chiefs  dispose, 
ndid  scene  1  then  Agamemnon  rose : 
>ar  Talthybius  held :  the  Grecian  lord 
the  broad  cutlass  sheathed  beside  his  sword : 
abbom  bristles  from  the  victim's  brow 
>p8,  and  offering  meditates  his  vow. 
jids  uplifted  to  the  attesting  skies, 
iven's  broad  marble  roof  were  fix*d  hm  eyes. 
»lemn  words  a  deep  attention  draw, 
reece  around  sat  thrill' d  with  sacred  awe. 
itness  thou  first !  thou  greatest  power  above, 
t>d,  all-wise,  and  all-surveying  Jove ! 
tother-earth,  and  heaven's  revolving  light, 
?,  fell  furies  of  the  realms  of  night, 
•ale  the  dead,  and  horrid  woes  prepare 
•ijured  kings,  and  all  who  falsely  swear  I 
ack-eyed  maid  inviolate  removes, 
ind  unconscious  of  my  manly  loves, 
be  false,  heaven  all  its  vengeance  shed, 
yel'd  thunder  strike  my  guilty  head  1" 
h  that,  his  weapon  deep  inflicts  the  wound ; 
eeding  savage  tumbles  to  the  >in^und ; 


The  sacred  herald  rolls  the  victim  slain 
(A  feast  for  fish)  into  the  foaming;  main. 

Then  thus  Achilles :  ^  Hear, ye  Greeks !  andknow 
Whate*er  we  feel,  'tis  Jove  inflicts  the  woe ; 
Not  else  Atrides  could  our  rage  inflame. 
Nor  from  my  arms,  unwilling,  force  the  dame. 
*Twas  Jove's  high  will  alone,  o'erruling  all. 
That  doom'd  our  strife,  and  doom'd  the  Greeks  to 
Gro  then,  ye  chiefs  1  indulge  the  genial  rite ;    [£UL 
Achilles  waits  ye,  and  expects  the  fight." 

The  speedy  council  at  his  word  adjoum'd : 
To  their  black  vessels  all  the  Greeks  retum'd. 
Achilles  sought  his  tent.    His  train  before 
March 'd  onward,  bending  with  the  gifts  they  bore. 
Those  in  the  tents  the  squires  industrious  spread : 
The  foaming  coursers  to  the  stalls  they  led ; 
To  their  new  seats  the  female  captives  move : 
Brisem,  radiant  as  the  queen  of  love. 
Slow  as  she  pass'd,  beheld  with  sad  survey 
Where,  gash'd  with  cruel  wounds,  Patroclus  lay. 
Prone  on  the  body  fell  the  heavenly  fair, 
Beat  her  sad  breast,  and  tore  her  golden  hair; 
All  beautiful  in  grief,  her  humid  eyes 
Shining  with  tears  she  lifts,  and  thus  she  cries : 

"  Ah,  youth  for  ever  dear,  for  ever  kind. 
Once  tender  friend  of  my  distracted  mind  1 
I  left  thee  fresh  in  life,  in  beauty  gay  ; 
Now  find  thee  cold,  inanimated  clay  1 
What  woes  my  wretched  race  of  life  attend ! 
Sorrows  on  sorrows,  never  doom'd  to  end  I 
The  first  loved  consort  of  my  virgin  bed 
Before  these  eyes  in  fatal  battle  bled : 
My  three  brave  brothers  in  one  mournful  day 
All  trod  the  dark,  irremeable  way : 
Thy  friendly  hand  uprear'd  me  from  the  plain. 
And  dried  my  sorrows  for  a  husband  slain ; 
Achilles'  care  you  promised  I  should  proTe, 
The  first,  the  dearest  partner  of  his  love ; 
That  rites  divme  should  ratify  the  band, 
And  make  me  empress  in  his  native  land. 
Accept  these  grateful  tears !  for  thee  they  flow. 
For  Uiee,  that  ever  felt  another's  woe  1 " 

Her  sister  captives  echoed  groan  for  groan, 
Nor  moum'd  Patroclus'  fortunes,  but  their  own. 
The  leaders  press'd  the  chief  on  every  side ; 
Unmoved,  he  heard  them,  and  with  sighs  denied. 

^  If  yet  Achilles  have  a  friend,  whose  care 
Is  bent  to  please  him,  this  request  forbear : 
Till  yonder  sun  descend,  ah,  let  me  pay 
To  grief  and  anguish  one  abstemious  day." 

He  spoke,  and  from  the  warriors  tum'd  his  lace : 
Yet  still  the  brother-kings  of  Atreus'  race^ 
Nestor,  Idomeneus,  Ulysses  sage. 
And  Phoenix,  strive  to  calm  his  grief  and  rage : 
His  rage  they  calm  not,  nor  his  grief  control ; 
He  groans,  he  raves,  he  sorrows  from  his  soul. 

"  Thou  too,  Patroclus !  (thus  his  heart  he  vents) 
Once  spread  the  inviting  banquet  in  our  tents: 
Thy  sweet  society,  thy  winning  care, 
Once  stay'd  Achilles,  rushing  to  the  war. 
But  now,  alas !  to  death's  cold  arms  resign'd. 
What  banquet  but  revenge  can  glad  my  mind  \ 
Wliat  greater  sorrow  could  afflict  my  breast, 
What  more,  if  hoary  Peleus  were  deceased  ? 
Who  now,  perhaps,  in  Phthia  dreads  to  hear 
His  son's  sad  fate,  and  drops  a  tender  tear. 
What  more,  should  Neoptolemus  the  brave. 
My  only  offspring,  sink  into  the  grave ! 
If  yet  Uiat  offspnng  lives ;  (I  distant  &r, 
Of  all  neglectful,  wage  a  hateful  war.) 
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I  could  not  this,  this  cruel  itroke  attend ; 

Fate  claimed  Achilles,  but  might  spare  his  friend. 

I  hoped  Patroclus  might  survive,  to  rear 

My  tender  orphan  with  a  parent's  care, 

From  Scyros*  isle  conduct  him  o*er  the  main. 

And  glad  his  eyes  witli  his  paternal  reign. 

The  lofty  palace,  and  the  large  domain. 

For  Peleus  breathes  no  more  the  vital  air ; 

Or  drags  a  wretched  life  of  age  and  care, 

But  till  the  news  of  my  sad  fate  invades 

His  hastening  soul,  and  sinks  him  to  the  shades." 

Sighing  he  said :  his  grief  the  heroes  joined. 
Each  stole  a  tear  for  wliat  he  left  behind. 
Their  mingled  grief  the  sire  of  heaven  surveyed, 
And  thus  with  pity,  to  his  blue-eyed  nuiid : 

*<  Is  then  Achilles  now  no  more  thy  care, 
And  dost  thou  thus  desert  the  great  in  war  I 
Lo,  where  yon  sails  their  canvass  wings  extend, 
All  comfortless  he  sits,  and  waiU  his  friend : 
Ere  thirst  and  want  his  forces  have  oppressM, 
Haste  and  infuse  ambrosia  in  his  breast." 

He  spoke ;  and  sudden,  at  the  word  of  Jove, 
Shot  the  descending  goddess  from  above. 
So  swift  through  ether  the  shrill  harpy  springs, 
The  wide  air  floating  to  her  am]>le  wings. 
To  great  Achilles  she  her  flight  address'd, 
And  pour'd  divine  ambronia  in  his  breast, 
With  nectar  sweet,  (refection  of  the  gods !) 
Then,  swift  ascending,  sought  the  bright  abodes. 

Now  issued  from  the  ships  the  warrior-train. 
And  like  a  deluge  pour'd  upon  the  plain. 
As  when  the  piercing  blasts  of  Boreas  blow, 
And  scatter  o'er  the  flelds  the  drivmg  snow ; 
From  dusky  clouds  the  fleecy  winter  flies. 
Whose  dazzling  lustre  whitens  all  the  skies  : 
So  helms  succeeding  helms,  so  shields  from  shields. 
Catch  the  quick  beams,  and  brighten  all  the  fields ; 
Broad  glittering  breastplates,  spears  with  pointed 
rays, 

Mix  in  one  stream,  reflecting  blaze  on  blaze : 
Thick  beats  tlie  centi*e  as  the  coursers  bound ; 
With  splendour  flame  the  skies,  and  laugh  the 
fields  around. 

Full  in  the  midst,  high-towering  o'er  the  rest. 
His  limbs  in  anns  (livine  Achilles  dress'd ; 
Arms  which  the  father  of  the  fire  bestow'd. 
Forged  on  the  eternal  anvils  of  the  god. 
Grief  and  i-evengo  his  furious  heart  uispire. 
His  glowing  eyeballs  roll  with  living  fire  ; 
He  grinds  his  teeth,  and  furious  with  delay 
0'ei-l«H>ks  the  embattled  host,  and  hopes  tlie  bloody 

The  silver  cuishes  fii*bt  his  thighs  infold ;    [day. 
Then  o'er  his  breast  was  braced  the  hollow  gold : 
The  brazen  sword  a  varif)us  baldric  tied, 
That,  staiT'd  with  gems,  hung  glittering  at  his  side ; 
And,  Uke  the  moon,  the  broad  refulgent  shield 
Blazed  with  long  rays,and  gleam'd  athwart  thefield. 

So  to  night-wandenng  sailors,  pale  with  fears, 
Wide  o'er  the  watery  waste*,  a  light  appears. 
Which  on  the  far-seen  mountain  blazing  high. 
Streams  from  some  lonely  watch-tower  to  the  sky : 
With  mournful  eyes  they  gaze,  and  gaze  again ; 
Loud  howls  the  storm,  and  drives  them  o'er  the  main. 

Next,  his  high  head  the  helmet  graced ;  behind 
The  sweepy  crest  hung  floating  in  the  wiud : 
Like  the  i-ed  star,  that  from  his  flaming  hair 
Shakes  down  diseases,  pestilence,  and  war ; 
So  stream 'd  the  golden  honours  from  his  head. 
Trembled  the  sparkling  plumcs,andthe  loosegloriet 
shed. 


The  chief  beholds  himself  with  wondering  eyes; 
His  arms  he  poises,  and  his  motions  tries ; 
Buoy'd  by  some  inward  force,  he  seems  to  swim, 
And  feels  a  pinion  lifting  every  limb. 

And  now  he  shakes  his  great  paternal  spear. 
Ponderous  and  huge ;  which  not  a  Greek  could  rear. 
From  Pel  ion's  cloudy  top  an  ash  entire 
Old  Cliiron  fell'd,  and  sliaped  it  for  hb  sire ; 
A  spear  which  stem  Achilles  only  wields. 
The  death  of  heroes,  and  the  dr^ul  of  fields. 

Automedon  and  Alcimus  prepare 
The  immortal  coursers,  and  the  radiant  car 
(The  sUver  traces  sweeping  at  their  side ;) 
Their  fiery  mouths  resplendent  bridles  tied. 
The  ivory-studded  reins,  retum'd  behind. 
Waved  o'er  their  backs,  and  to  the  chariot  jou'd. 
The  cliarioteer  then  whirl'd  the  lash  arounci^ 
And  swift  ascended  at  one  active  bound. 
All  bright  in  heavenly  arms,  above  hb  squire 
Achilles  mounts,  and  sets  the  field  on  fire ; 
Not  brighter  Phcebus  in  the  ethereal  way 
Flames  from  hb  chariot,  and  restores  the  day. 
High  o'er  the  host,  all  terrible  he  stands, 
And  thunders  to  his  steeds  these  dread  commands 

^  Xanthus  and  Balius !  of  Podarges'  stnun, 

i Unless  ye  boast  that  heavenly  race  in  vain) 
ie  swift,  be  mindful  of  the  load  ye  bear. 
And  learn  to  make  your  master  more  your  ears: 
Through  falling  squadrons  bear  my  daughteriog 
Nor,  as  ye  left  Patroclus,  leave  your  lord."  [sword, 

The  generous  Xanthus,  as  the  words  he  said, 
Seem'd  sensible  of  woe,  and  droopM  hb  head: 
Trembling  he  stood  before  the  golden  wain, 
And  bow'd  to  dust  the  honours  of  hb  mane. 
When,  strange  to  tell !  (so  Juno  will'd)  he  broke 
Eternal  silence,  and  portentous  spoke. 
'*  Achilles  1  yes !  thb  day  at  least  we  bear 
Thy  rage  in  safety  through  the  files  of  war: 
But  come  it  will,  the  fatal  time  must  come. 
Not  ours  the  fault,  but  Grod  decrees  thy  doom. 
Not  through  our  crime,  or  slowness  in  tlie  coorM^ 
Fell  thy  Patroclus,  but  by  heavenly  force ; 
The  bright  far-shooting  god  who  gilds  the  day 
(Confest  we  saw  him)  tore  hb  vms  away. 
No— could  our  swiftness  o'er  the  winds  prevul, 
Or  beat  the  pinions  of  the  western  gale. 
All  were  in  \'ain — the  Fates  thy  death  demand, 
Due  to  a  mortal  and  immortal  hand." 

Then  ceased  for  ever,  by  the  Furies  tied. 
His  fateful  voice.    The  intrepid  chief  replied 
With  unabated  rage—"  So  let  it  bel 
Portents  and  prodigies  are  lost  on  me. 
I  know  my  fate :  to  die,  to  see  no  more 
My  much-loved  parents,  and  my  native  shors— 
Enough — when  heaven  ordains,  I  sink  in  ni|^t; 
Now  perish  Troy !"  He  said,  and  rush'd  to  figlit* 
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ARGUMENT. 

TtnC  BATTLE  OV  THK  GODS,  AND     TBK  ACTS  OP  AOBUM. 

Jupiter,  upon  Acliilles's  return  to  the  battle,  calls  acoaod 
of  the  gods,  and  permits  them  to  assist  cither  party.  Tbi 
terrors  of  the  combat  described,  when  tlie  deities  ffso* 
gaged.  Apollo  encourages  ^neas  to  meet  Achilles.  AfUr 
a  long  conversation,  these  two  heroes  encounter;  but 
Apneas  is  preserved  by  the  assistance  of  Neptuoe.  Acfail)« 
falls  upon  the  rest  of  the  Trojans,  and  to  upon  the  polit 
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\g  Hector,  but  ApoUo  ooareya  htm  away  In  a  cloud. 
•  pursues  the  Trojans  with  a  great  slaughter. 

ame  day  continues.  The  scene  is  in  the  field  before 


round  Pelides  breathing  war  and  blood, 
i  sheath'd  in  arma,  beside  her  veaaels  stood ; 
near  impending  from  a  neighbouring  height, 

black  battalions  wait  the  shock  of  nght. 
Jove  to  Themis  gives  command,  to  cfdl 
)da  to  council  in  the  starry  hall : 
)*er  01}nnii)us'  hundred  hills  she  flies, 
immons  all  the  senate  of  the  skies, 
shining  on,  in  long  procession  come 
tre's  eternal  adamantine  dome, 
le  was  absent,  not  a  rural  power 
lauuts  the  verdant  gloom,  or  rosy  bower, 
iair-hair'd  dryad  of  the  shady  wood, 
izure  sister  of  the  silver  flood ; 
t  old  Ocean,  hoary  sire !  who  keeps 
icient  seat  beneath  the  sacred  deeps, 
fble  thrones,  with  lucid  columns  crown'd, 
rork  of  Vulcan)  eat  the  powers  around. 
tie  whose  trident  sways  the  watery  reign 

the  loud  sunmions,  and  forsook  Uie  main, 
ted  his  throne  amid  the  bright  abodes, 
uestion'd  thus  the  sire  of  men  and  gods : 
hat  moves  the  god  who  heaven  and  earth 
immands, 
rasps  the  thunder  in  his  awful  hands, 

0  convene  the  whole  ethereal  state  1 
ece  and  Troy  the  subject  in  debate ! 
ly  met,  the  louring  hosts  appear, 

eath  stands  ardent  on  the  edge  of  war.** 
is  true  (the  cloud-compelling  power  replies) 
ay  we  call  the  council  of  the  skies 
e  of  human  I'ace ;  even  Jove's  own  eye 
ith  regret  unhappy  mortals  die. 

1  Ohm  pus'  top  in  secret  state 

f  wdl  sit,  and  see  the  hand  of  fate 

out  our  will.     Celestial  powers !  descend, 

B  your  minds  direct,  your  succour  lend 

ler  host.     Troy  soon  must  lie  overthrown, 

ontroll'd  Achilles  fights  alone : 

troops  but  lately  durst  not  meet  his  eyes ; 

can  they  now,  if  in  his  rage  he  rise  1 

them,  gods !  or  1  lion's  sacred  wall 

ill  this  day,  though  fate  forbids  the  fidl." 

>aid,and  fired  their  heavenly  breasts  with  rage. 

vene  parts  the  warring  gods  engage : 

n's  awful  queen ;  and  he  whose  azure  round 

the  vast  globe ;  the  maid  in  arms  renown'd ; 

^  of  profitable  arts  the  sire ; 

ulcan,  the  black  sovereign  of  the  fire : 

to  the  fleet  repair  with  instant  flight ; 

isseLB  tremble  as  the  gods  alight. 

of  Troy,  Latona,  Phoebus  came, 

lery-helm'd,  the  laughter-loving  dame, 

us,  whose  streams  in  golden  currents  flow, 

le  chaste  huntress  of  the  silver  bow. 

ft  the  gods  their  various  aid  employ, 

Vrgive  bosom  swell'd  with  manly  joy, 

great  Achilles  (terror  of  the  plain) 

ost  to  battle,  shone  in  arms  again. 

Tul  he  stood  in  front  of  all  his  host ; 

roy  beheld,  and  seemM  already  lost ; 

mvest  heroes  pant  with  inward  fear, 

«mbling  see  another  god  of  war. 

when  the  powers  descending  swell'dthe  fight, 

umult  rose :  fierce  rage  and  pale  affright 


Varied  each  face ;  then  Discord  sounds  alarms, 
Earth  echoes,  and  the  nations  rush  to  arms. 
Now  through  the  trembling  shores  Minerva  calls, 
And  now  she  thunders  fix)m  the  Grecian  walls. 
Mars  hovering  o'er  his  Troy,  his  terror  shrouds 
In  gloomy  tempests,  and  a  night  of  clouds : 
Now  through  each  Trojan  heart  he  fury  .pours 
With  voice  divine,  from  Ilion's  topmost  towers ; 
Now  shouts  to  Simois,  from  her  beauteous  hill ; 
The  mountain  shook,  the  rapid  sti^eam  stood  still. 
Above,  the  sire  of  gods  his  Uiundcr  rolls. 
And  peals  on  peals  redoubled  rend  the  poles. 
Beneath,  stem  Neptune  shakes  the  solid  ground ; 
The  forests  wave,  the  mountains  nod  around ; 
Through  all  their  summits  tremble  Ida's  woods. 
And  from  their  sources  boil  her  hundred  floods. 
Troy's  turrets  totter  on  the  rocking  plain  ; 
And  the  toss'd  navies  beat  the  heaving  main. 
Deep  in  the  dismal  regions  of  the  dead. 
The  infernal  monarch  rcar'd  his  horrid  head, 
Leap'd  from  his  thron e,  lest  N  eptune's  arm  should  lay 
His  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day, 
And  pour  in  light  on  rluto's  drear  abodes, 
Abhorr'd  by  men,  and  dreadful  even  to  gods. 

Such  war  the  immortals  wage ;  such  horrors  rend 
The  world's  vast  concave,  when  the  gods  contend 
First  silver-shafted  Phoebus  took  the  plain 
Against  blue  Neptune,  monaixih  of  the  main. 
The  god  of  arms  his  giant  bulk  display'd. 
Opposed  to  Pallas,  war's  triumphant  maid. 
Against  Latona  march'd  the  son  of  May. 
The  quiver  d  Dian,  sister  of  the  day, 
(Her  golden  arrows  sounding  at  her  side) 
Satumia,  majesty  of  heaven,  defied. 
With  fiery  Vulcan  last  in  battle  stands 
The  sacred  flood  that  rolls  on  golden  sands ; 
Xanthus  his  name  with  those  of  heavenly  birth. 
But  call'd  Scamander  by  the  sons  of  earth. 

While  thus  the  gods  in  various  league  engage, 
AchiUes  glow'd  with  more  than  mortal  rage : 
Hector  he  sought ;  in  search  of  Hector  tum'd 
His  eyes  around,  for  Hector  only  bum'd ; 
And  burst  like  lightning  through  the  rankA,and  vow'd 
To  glut  the  god  of  battles  with  his  blood. 

.£nea8  was  the  first  who  dared  to  stay ; 
Apollo  wedged  him  in  the  warrior's  ^"ay. 
But  swell'd  his  bosom  with  undaunted  might. 
Half -forced  and  half-persuaded  to  the  fight. 
Like  young  Lycaon,  of  the  roval  line, 
In  voice  and  aspect^  seem'd  the  power  divine ; 
And  bade  the  chief  reflect,  how  late  with  scorn 
In  distant  threats  he  braved  the  goddess-bonu 

Then  thus  the  hero  of  Anchises'  strain : 
"  To  meet  Pelides  you  persuade  in  vain : 
Already  have  I  met,  nor  void  of  fear 
Observed  the  fury  of  his  flying  spear ; 
From  Ida's  woods  he  chased  us  to  the  field. 
Our  force  he  scatter'd,  and  our  herds  he  kill'd ; 
Lymessus,  Pedasus  in  ashes  lay ; 
But  (Jove  assisting)  I  survived  the  day : 
Else  liad  I  sunk  oppress'd  in  fatal  fight 
By  fierce  Achilles  and  Minerva's  might. 
Where'er  he  moved,  the  goddess  shone  before, 
And  bathed  his  brazen  lance  in  hostile  gore. 
What  mortal  man  Achilles  can  sustain  1 
The  immortals  guard  him  through  the  dreadful 

plain, 
And  suffer  not  his  dart  to  fall  In  yain. 
Were  God  my  aid,  this  arm  should  check  his  power. 
Though  strong  in  battle  as  a  brazen  tower.** 
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To  whom  the  Bon  of  JoTe :  **  That  god  implore, 
And  be  what  great  Achilles  was  before. 
From  heavenly  Venus  thou  derivest  thy  strain. 
And  he  but  from  a  sister  of  the  main ; 
An  aged  sea-god,  father  of  his  line ; 
But  Jove  himself  the  sacred  source  of  thine. 
Then  lift  thy  weapon  for  a  noble  blow, 
Nor  fear  the  vaunting  of  a  mortal  foe** 

This  said,  and  spirit  breathed  into  his  breast. 
Through   the  thick  troops  the  emboldened  hero 

press'd; 
His  venturous  act  the  white-armM  queen  survey'd, 
And  thus,  assembling  all  the  powers,  she  said : 

**  Behold  an  action,  gods !  that  claims  your  care, 
Lo  great  i£neas  rushing  to  the  war  I 
Against  Pelides  Ift  directs  his  course, 
Phoebus  impels,  and  Phcebus  gives  him  force. 
Restrain  his  bold  career ;  at  least,  to  attend 
Our  favour*d  hero,  let  some  power  descend. 
To  guard  his  life,  and  add  to  his  renown. 
We,  the  great  armament  of  heaven,  came  down. 
Hereafter  let  him  fall,  as  fates  design. 
That  spun  so  short  his  life's  illustrious  line : 
But  lest  some  adverse  god  now  cross  his  way. 
Give  him  to  know  what  powers  assist  this  day : 
For  how  shall  mortal  stand  the  dire  alarms, 
When  heaven's  refulgent  host  appear  in  arms  1 " 

Thus  she;  and  thus  the  god  whose  force  can 
make 
The  solid  globe's  eternal  basis  shake : 
"  Against  the  might  of  man,  so  feeble  known, 
Why  should  celestial  powers  exert  their  own  f 
Suffice  from  yonder  mount  to  view  the  scene, 
And  leave  to  war  the  fates  of  mortal  men. 
But  if  the  armipotent,  or  god  of  light. 
Obstruct  Achilles,  or  commence  the  ^ght, 
Thence  on  the  gods  of  Troy  we  swift  descend : 
Full  soon,  I  doubt  not,  shall  the  conflict  end^ 
And  these,  in  ruin  and  confusion  hurl'd. 
Yield  to  our  conquering  arms  the  lower  world." 

Thus  having  said,  the  tyrant  of  the  sea, 
Cserulean  Neptune,  rose,  and  led  the  way. 
Advanced  upon  the  field  there  stood  a  mound 
Of  earth  congested,  wall'd,  and  trench'd  around ; 
In  elder  times  to  giuird  Alcides  made, 
(The  work  of  Trojans,  with  Minerva's  aid) 
What  time  a  vengeful  monster  of  the  main 
Swept  the  wide  shore,  and  drove  him  to  the  plain. 

Here  Neptune  and  the  gods  of  Greece  repair. 
With  clouds  encompass'd,  and  a  veil  of  air : 
The  adverse  powers,  around  Apollo  laid, 
Crown  tl;e  fair  hills  that  silver  Simois  shade. 
In  circle  close  each  heavenly  party  sat, 
Intent  to  form  the  future  scheme  of  fate ; 
But  mix  not  yet  in  fight,  though  Jove  on  high 
Gives  the  loud  signal,  and  the  heavens  reply. 

Meanwhile  the  rushing  armies  hide  the  ground ; 
The  trunpled  centre  yields  a  hollow  sound : 
Steedb  cased  in  mail,  and  chiefs  in  armour  bright, 
The  gleamy  champaign  glows  with  brazen  Ught. 
Amid  both  hosts  (a  dreadful  space)  appear. 
There  great  Achilles ;  bold  iEneas,  here. 
With  towering  strides  iEneas  first  advanced 
The  nodding  plumage  on  his  helmet  danced ; 
Spread  o'er  his  breast  the  fencing  shield  ho  bore. 
And,  as  he  moved,  his  javelin  flamed  before. 
Not  so  Pelides ;  furious  to  engage, 
He  rush'd  impetuous.     Such  the  lion's  rage. 
Who  viewing  first  his  foes  with  scornful  eyes. 
Though  all  in  arms  the  peopled  city  rise. 


Stalks  careless  on,  with  unregarding  pride ; 
Till  at  the  length,  by  some  brave  youth  defied, 
To  his  bold  spear  the  savage  turns  alone. 
He  murmurs  fury  with  a  hollow  groan ; 
He  grins,  he  foams,  he  rolls  his  eyes  around ; 
Lasli'd  by  his  tail  his  heaving  sides  resound ; 
He  calls  up  all  his  rage ;  he  grinds  his  teeth. 
Resolved  on  vengeance,  or  resolved  on  death. 
So  fierce  Achilles  on  iGneas  flies ; 
So  stands  iEneas,  and  his  force  defies. 
Ere  yet  the  stem  encounter  join'd,  begun 
The  seed  of  Thetis  thus  to  Venus'  son. 

^  Why  comes  iEneas  through  the  ranks  so  Curt 
Seeks  he  to  meet  Achilles'  arm  in  war. 
In  hope  the  realms  of  Priam  to  enjoy. 
And  prove  his  merits  to  the  throne  of  Troy! 
Grant  tliat  beneath  thy  lance  Achilles  dies, 
The  partial  monarch  may  refuse  the  prize ; 
Sons  he  has  many ;  those  thy  pride  may  quell : 
And  'tis  his  fault  to  love  those  sons  too  welL 
Or,  in  reward  of  thy  victorious  liand. 
Has  Troy  proposed  some  spacious  tract  of  land  ? 
An  ample  forest,  or  a  fair  domain. 
Of  hills  for  vines,  and  arable  for  grain ! 
Even  ihis,  perhaps,  will  hardly  prove  thy  lot 
But  can  Achilles  be  so  soon  forgot ! 
Once  (as  I  think)  you  saw  this  brandish'd  spear. 
And  then  the  great  iEneas  seem'd  to  fear: 
With  hearty  haste  from  Ida's  mount  he  fled. 
Nor,  till  ho  reach 'd  Lymessus,  tum'd  his  head. 
Her  lofty  walls  not  long  our  progress  stay'd ; 
Those,  Pallas,  Jove,  and  we,  in  ruins  laid : 
In  Grecian  chains  her  captive  race  were  cast; 
'Tis  true,  the  great  JF.neas  fled  too  fast. 
Defrauded  of  my  conquest  once  before. 
What  then  I  lost,  the  gods  this  day  restore. 
Go ;  while  thou  may'st,  avoid  the  threaten'd  fiite; 
Fools  stay  to  feel  it,  and  are  wise  too  late." 

To  this  Anchises'  son :  **  Such  words  employ 
To  one  that  fears  thee,  some  un^'arlike  boy ; 
Such  we  disdain ;  the  best  may  be  defied 
With  mean  reproaches,  and  unmanly  pride ; 
Unworthy  the  high  race  from  which  we  came, 
Proclaim'd  so  loudly  by  the  voice  of  fame : 
Each  from  illustrious  fathera  draws  his  line ; 
Each  goddess-bom ;  half  human,  half  divine. 
Thetis*  this  day,  or  Venus'  offspring  dies. 
And  tears  shall  trickle  from  celestial  eyes : 
For  when  two  heroes,  thus  derived,  contend, 
'Tis  not  in  words  the  glorious  strife  can  end. 
If  yet  thou  further  seek  to  learn  my  birth 
(A  tale  resounded  through  the  spacious  earth) 
Hear  how  the  glorious  origin  we  prove 
From  ancient  Dardanus,  the  first  from  Jove: 
Dardanui's  walls  he  raised ;  for  Ilion,  then, 
(The  city  since  of  many-languaged  men) 
Was  not.    The  natives  were  content  to  till 
The  shady  foot  of  Ida's  fountful  hilL 
From  Dardanus  great  Erichthonius  springs, 
The  richest,  once,  of  Asia's  wealthy  kings ; 
Three  thousand  mares  his  spacious  pastures  bred, 
Three  thousand  foals  beside  their  mothers  fed. 
Boreas,  enamour'd  of  the  sprightly  train, 
Conceal'd  his  godhead  in  a  flowing  mane. 
With  voice  dissembled  to  his  loves  he  neigh'd, 
And  coursed  the  dappled  beauties  o'er  the  mead: 
Hence  sprung  twelve  otliers  of  unrival'd  kind, 
i  Swift  as  their  mother  mares,  and  father  wind, 
s  These  lightly  skinuning,  when  they  swept  the  p!^' 
i  Nor  plied  the  grass,  nor  bent  the  tender  grain; 
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And  when  along  the  level  seas  they  flew, 

Scarce  on  the  surface  corl'd  the  briny  dew. 

Such  Erichthonius  was :  from  hun  there  came 

The  sacred  Tros,  of  whom  the  Trojan  name. 

Three  sons  renown'd  adom'd  his  nuptial  bed. 

Hub,  Assaracus,  and  Ganymed : 

The  matchless  Granymed,  divinely  lair. 

Whom  heaven,  enamour'd,  snatch 'd  to  upper  air. 

To  bear  the  cup  of  Jove  (ethereal  guest, 

The  grace  and  glory  of  the  ambrosial  feast.) 

The  two  remaining  sons  the  line  divide : 

First  rose  Laomedon  from  Ilus*  side ; 

From  him  Tithonus,  now  in  cares  grown  old, 

And  Priam,  bless'd  with  Hector,  brave  and  bold ; 

Gytius  and  Lampus,  ever-honour*d  pair ; 

And  Hicetaon,  thunderbolt  of  war. 

From  great  Assaracus  sprang  Capys,  he 

Begat  Anchises,  and  Anchises  me. 

Such  is  our  race :  'tis  fortune  gives  us  birth. 

But  Jove  alone  endues  the  soul  with  worth : 

He,  source  of  power  and  might !  with  boundless 

s^-ay. 
All  human  courage  gives,  or  takes  away. 
Long  in  the  field  of  words  we  may  contend. 
Reproach  is  infinite,  and  knows  no  end, 
ArmM  or  with  truth  or  falsehood,  right  or  wrong ; 
So  voluble  a  weapon  is  the  tongue ; 
Wounded,  we  wound ;  and  neither  side  can  fail, 
For  every  man  has  equal  strength  to  rail : 
Women  alone,  when  in  the  streets  they  jar. 
Perhaps  excel  us  in  this  wordy  war ; 
Like  us  they  stand,  encompassed  wiUi  the  crowd. 
And  vent  their  anger  impotent  and  loud. 
Cease  then— Our  business  in  the  field  of  fight 
Is  not  to  question,  but  to  prove  our  might. 
To  all  those  insults  thou  hast  offer*d  here. 
Receive  this  answer :  *tis  my  fl^'ing  spear." 

He  spoke.     With  all  his  force  the  javelin  flung, 
Fix'd  deep,  and  loudly  in  the  buckler  rung. 
Far  on  his  outstretched  arm,  Pelides  held 
jTo  meet  the  thundering  lance)  his  dreadful  shield, 
That  trembled  as  it  stuck ;  nor  void  of  fear 
Saw,  ere  it  fell,  the  immeasurable  spear. 
His  fears  were  vain ;  impenetrable  charms 
Secured  the  temper  of  the  ethereal  arms. 
Through  two  strong  plates  the  point  its  passage  held. 
But  stopp'd,  and  rested,  by  the  third  repelrd. 
Five  plates  of  various  metied,  various  mould, 
Composed  the  shield ;  of  brass  each  outward  fold. 
Of  tin  each  inward,  and  the  middle  gold : 
There  stuck  the  lance.    Then  rising  ere  he  threw, 
The  forceful  spear  of  great  Achilles  flew. 
And  pierced  the  Dardan  shield's  extremest  bound, 
Where  the  shrill  brass  retum*d  a  sharper  sound : 
Through  the  thin  verge  the  Pelean  weapon  glides, 
And  the  slight  covering  of  expanded  hides. 
£neas  his  contracted  body  bends. 
And  o'er  him  high  the  riven  targe  extends, 
Sees,  through  its  parting  plates,  the  upper  air. 
And  at  his  back  perceives  the  quivering  spear : 
A  hie  so  near  him,  chills  his  soul  with  fright ; 
And  swims  before  his  eyes  the  many-colour'd  light. 
Achilles,  rushing  in  with  dreadful  cries. 
Draws  his  broad  blade,  and  at  iBneas  flies  : 
^neas  rousing  as  the  foe  came  on. 
With  force  collected,  heaves  a  mighty  stone : 
A  mass  enormous  I  which  in  modem  days 
No  two  of  earth's  degenerate  sons  could  raise. 
Bntooean's god, whose earthquakesrock  the  ground, 
8ftw  the  diirtressy  and  moved  the  powers  around : 


^  Lo !  on  the  brink  of  fate  .£neas  stands. 
An  instant  victim  to  Achilles'  hands ; 
By  Phcebus  urged ;  but  Phoebus  has  bestow'd 
His  aid  in  vain :  the  man  o'erpowers  the  god. 
And  can  ye  see  this  righteous  chief  atone 
With  guiltless  blood  for  vices  not  his  own! 
To  all  the  gods  his  constant  vows  were  paid ; 
Sure,  though  he  wars  for  Troy,  he  claims  our  ud. 
Fate  wills  not  this ;  nor  thus  can  Jove  resign 
The  future  father  of  the  Dardan  line : 
The  first  great  ancestor  obtain'd  his  grace. 
And  still  his  love  descends  on  all  the  race : 
For  Priam  now,  and  Priam's  faithless  kind. 
At  length  are  odious  to  the  all-seeing  mind ; 
On  great  iEneas  shall  devolve  the  reign. 
And  sons  succeeding  sons  the  lasting  line  sustain." 

The  great  earth-shaker  thus :  to  whom  replies 
The  imperial  goddess  with  the  radiant  eyes : 
*'  Good  as  he  is,  to  imnfolate  or  spare 
The  Dardan  prince,  O  Neptune !  be  thy  care ; 
Pallas  and  I,  by  all  that  gods  can  bind. 
Have  sworn  destruction  to  the  Trojan  kind ; 
Not  even  an  instant  to  protract  their  fate^ 
Or  save  one  member  of  the  sinking  state ; 
Till  her  last  flame  be  quench'd  with  her  last  gore, 
And  even  her  crumbling  ruins  are  no  more." 

The  king  of  ocean  to  the  fight  descends. 
Through  all  the  whistling  darts  his  course  he  bends, 
Swift  interposed  between  the  warriors  flies, 
And  casts  thick  darkness  o'er  Achilles'  eyes. 
From  great  i£neas'  shield  the  spear  he  drew. 
And  at  his  master's  feet  the  weapon  threw. 
That  done,  with  force  divine  he  snatch'd  on  high 
The  Dardan  prince,  and  bore  him  through  the 

sky. 
Smooth-gliding  without  step,  above  the  heads 
Of  warring  heroes,  and  of  bounding  steeds : 
Till  at  the  battle's  utmost  verge  they  light, 
Where  the  slow  Caucans  close  the  rear  of  fight. 
The  godhead  there  (his  heavenly  form  confess'd) 
With  words  like  these  the  panting  chief  address'd : 

"  What  power,  0  prince  1  with  force  inferior  far 
Urged  thee  to  meet  Achilles'  arm  in  war! 
Henceforth  beware,  nor  antedate  thy  doom^ 
Defrauding  fate  of  all  thy  fame  to  come. 
But  when  the  day  decreed  (for  come  it  must) 
Shall  lay  this  dreadful  hero  in  the  dust. 
Let  then  the  furies  of  that  arm  be  known. 
Secure  no  Grecian  force  transcends  thy  own." 

With  that,  he  left  him  wondering  as  he  lay. 
Then  from  Achilles  chased  the  mist  away: 
Sudden,  returning  with  the  stream  of  light. 
The  scene  of  war  came  rushing  on  his  sight. 
Then  thus,  amazed:  ^<What  wonders  strike  my 

mindl 
My  spear,  that  parted  on  the  wings  of  wind. 
Laid  here  before  me  1  and  the  Dardan  lord. 
That  fell  this  instant,  vanish'd  from  my  sword  I 
I  thought  alone  with  mortals  to  contend. 
But  powers  celestial  sure  this  foe  defend. 
Great  as  he  is,  our  arms  he  scarce  will  try. 
Content  for  once,  with  all  his  gods,  to  fly. 
Now  then  let  others  bleed."    This  said,  aloud 
He  vents  his  fury,  and  inflames  the  crowd : 
'^  O  Greeks  (he  cries,  and  every  rank  alarms) 
Join  battle,  man  to  man,  and  arms  to  arms  1 
'Tis  not  in  me,  though  favour'd  by  the  sky^ 
To  mow  whole  troops,  and  make  whole  armies  fly: 
No  god  can  singly  such  a  host  engage. 
Not  Mars  himself,  nor  great  Minerva's  rage. 
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But  whatsoe'er  Achilles  can  inspire, 
Whate'er  of  active  force,  or  acting  fire ; 
Whatever  this  heart  can  prompt,  or  hand  obey ; 
All,  all  Achillea,  Greeks !  is  yours  to-day. 
Through  yon  wide  host  this  arm  shall  scatter  fear. 
And  thin  the  squaih^ons  with  my  single  sp^ur." 

He  said :  nor  leas  elate  with  martial  joy. 
The  godlike  Hector  warm'd  the  tn»oiw  of  Troy : 
**  Troians,  to  war !  Think,  Hector  leads  you  on ; 
Nor  dread  the  vaunts  of  Peleus*  haughty  son. 
Deeds  must  decide  our  fate.  E'en  those  with  words 
Insult  the  brave,  who  tremble  at  their  swords: 
The  weakest  atheist- wretch  all  heaven  defies, 
But  shrinks  and  shudders  when  the  thunder  flies. 
Nor  from  yon  boaster  shall  your  chief  retire. 
Not  though  his  heart  were  steel,  h is  lutnds  were  fire; 
That  fii*e,  that  steel,  your  Hector  should  withstand, 
And  brave  that  vengeful  heart,  that  dreadful  hand." 

Thus  (breathing  rage  through  all)  the  hero  said; 
A  wood  of  lances  rises  round  his  head. 
Clamours  on  clamours  tempest  all  the  air, 
They  join,  they  throng,  they  thicken  to  the  war. 
But  Phoebus  warns  him  from  high  heavea  to  shon 
The  single  fight  with  Thetis*  godlike  son  ; 
More  safe  to  combat  in  the  mingled  band. 
Nor  tempt  too  near  the  terrors  of  his  hand* 
lie  hears,  obedient  to  the  god  of  light, 
And,  plunged  within  the  ranks,  awaits  the  fight. 

Then  fierce  Achilles,  shouting  to  the  skies. 
On  Troy's  whole  force  with  boundless  fury  flies. 
First  falls  Iphytion,  at  his  army's  head ; 
Brave  was  the  chief,  and  bravo  the  host  he  led  ; 
From  great  Otrynteus  he  derived  his  blood, 
His  mother  was  a  Nais  of  the  flood  ; 
Beneath  the  shades  of  Tmolus,  crown 'd  with  snow. 
From  Hydt^'s  walls  he  ruled  the  lands  below. 
Fierce  as  he  springs,  the  sword  his  head  divides : 
The  parted  visage  falls  on  equal  sides : 
With  loud-resounding  arms  he  strikes  the  plain ; 
While  thus  Achilles  glories  o'er  the  slain : 

**  Lie  there,  Otryntides !  the  Trojan  earth 
Receives  thee  dead,  though  Gygee  boast  thy  birth ; 
Those  beauteoas  fields  whereHyllus'wavesare  roll'd. 
And  plenteous  Hermus  swells  with  tides  of  gold, 
Are  thine  no  more." — The  insulting  hero  said, 
And  left  him  sleeping  in  eternal  shade. 
The  rolling  wheels  of  Greece  the  body  tore. 
And  dash'd  their  axles  with  no  vulgar  gore. 

Demoleon  next,  Autenor's  offspring,  laid 
Breathless  in  dust,  the  price  of  rashness  paid. 
The  impatient  steel  with  full -descending  sway 
Forced  through  his  brazen  helm  its  furious  way. 
Resistless  drove  the  batter'd  skull  before, 
And  dash'd  and  mingled  all  the  bmins  with  gore. 
This  sees  Hippodamas,  and,  seized  with  fright. 
Deserts  his  chariot  for  a  swifter  flight : 
The  lance  arrests  him :  an  ignoble  wound 
The  panting  Trojan  rivets  to  the  ground. 
He  groans  away  his  soul :  not  louder  roars. 
At  Neptune's  shrine  on  Helice's  high  shores, 
The  victim  bull ;  the  rocks  rebellow  round. 
And  ocean  listens  to  the  grateful  sound. 

Then  fell  on  Polydore  his  vengeful  rage, 
The  youngest  hope  of  Priam's  stooping  age : 
nVhose  feet  for  swiftness  in  the  race  sui-pasi) 
Of  all  his  sons,  the  deai'est,  and  the  last. 
To  the  forbidden  field  he  takes  his  flighty 
In  the  first  folly  of  a  youthful  knight, 
To  vaunt  his  swiftness  wheels  around  the  plain, 
But  vaunts  not  lon^  with  all  his  swiftness 


Struck  where  the  crossing  belts  nmte  behind. 
And  golden  rings  the  double  back-plate  join'd. 
Forth  through  the  navel  burst  the  thrillmg  steel ; 
And  on  his  knees  with  piercing  shrieks  he  fell  i 
The  rushing  entrails  pour'd  upon  the  ground 
His  hands  collect ;  and  dai*kness  wraps  him  ronnd. 
When  Hector  view'd,  all  ghastly  in  his  gore, 
Thus  sadly  slain  the  unliappy  Polydore, 
A  cloud  of  sorrow  overcast  his  sight. 
His  soul  no  longer  brook'd  the  distant  fight: 
Full  in  Achilles'  dreadful  front  he  came. 
And  shook  his  javelin  like  a  waving  flame. 
The  son  of  Peleus  sees,  with  joy  possess'd. 
His  heart  high-bounding  in  his  rising  breast: 
**  And,  lo  I  the  man,  on  whom  black  fates  attend ; 
The  man,  that  slew  Achilles,  in  his  friend  1 
No  more  shall  Hector's  and  Pelides'  spear 
Turn  from  each  other  in  the  walks  of  war"— 
Then  with  revengeful  eyes  he  scann'd  him  o'er: 
**  Come,  and  receive  thy  late  1  '*     He  qutke  no 
more. 

Hector,  undaunted,  thus:  ''Such  words  employ 
To  one  that  dreads  thee,  some  uuwarlike  boy : 
Such  we  could  give,  defying  and  defied. 
Mean  intercourse  of  obloquy  and  pride  I 
1  know  thy  force  to  mine  superior  far ; 
But  heaven  alone  confers  success  in  war : 
Mean  as  I  am,  the  gods  may  guide  my  darl^ 
And  give  it  cnti-ance  in  a  braver  heart." 

Then  parts  the  lance :  but  Pallas'  heavenly  bretth 
Far  from  Achilles  wafts  the  winged  death : 
The  bidden  dart  again  to  Hector  flies. 
And  at  the  feet  of  its  great  master  lies, 
Achilles  closes  with  his  hated  foe. 
His  heart  and  eyes  with  flaming  fury  glows 
But  present  to  his  aid,  Apollo  shrouds 
The  favour'd  hero  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 
Thrice  struck  Pelides  with  indignant  heart. 
Thrice  in  impassive  air  he  plunged  the  dart ; 
The  spear  a  fourth  time  buried  in  the  cloud. 
He  foams  with  fury,  and  exclauns  aloud : 

*'  Wretch  !  thou  hast  'scaped  again, onoe more  t!^ 
flight 
Has  saved  thee,  and  the  partial  god  of  light 
But  long  thou  shalt  not  thy  iust  fate  withstand, 
If  any  power  assist  Achilles  hand. 
Fly  then  inglorious  1  but  thy  flight  this  day 
Wliole  hecatombs  of  Trojan  ghosts  sliall  pay." 

With  that,  he  gluts  his  rage  on  numbers  slain:  I 
Then  Dryops  tumbled  to  the  ensanguined  plain,  | 
Pierced  through  the  neck:  he  left  him  panting  tbone^  ■ 
And  stopp'd  Demuchus,  great  Philetor's  heir,  j 
Gigantic  chief !  deep  gash'd  the  enormous  blade,  > 
And  for  the  soul  an  ample  passage  made. 
Laoganus  and  Dardanus  expire. 
The  valiant  sons  of  an  unhappy  sire ; 
Both  in  one  instant  from  the  chariot  burl'd. 
Sunk  in  one  instant  to  the  nether  world : 
This  difference  only  their  sad  fates  afford. 
That  one  the  spear  destroy'd,  and  one  the  8woi4 

Nor  less  unpitied,  young  Alastor  bleeds ; 
In  vain  his  youth,  in  vain  his  beauty  pleads ; 
In  vain  he  begs  thee,  with  a  suppliant's  moui» 
To  spare  a  form,  an  age  so  like  ihy  own  I 
Unhappy  boy  I  no  prayer,  no  moxing  art. 
E'er  bent  that  fierce,  inexorable  heart ! 
While  yet  he  trembled  at  his  knees,  and  criedf 
The  ruthless  falchion  oped  his  tender  ude ; 
The  p&nting  liver  pours  a  flood  of  gore 
That  drowns  his  bosom  till  he  pants  no  xnoKe, 
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Through  Mulius'  head  then  drove  the  impetuous 
spear ; 
The  warrior  falls,  transfix*d  from  ear  to  ear* 
Thy  life,  Echecius !  next  the  swoitl  bereaves, 
Deep  thro*  the  front  the  ponderous  falchion  cleaves; 
Warm'd  in  the  brain  the  smoking  weapon  lies, 
The  purple  death  comes  floating  o'er  his  eyes. 
Then  brave  Deucalion  died :  the  dart  was  flung 
Where  the  knit  nerves  the  p)*-  nt  elbow  strung; 
He  dropp*d  his  arm,  an  unar    sting  weight, 
And  stood  all  impotent,  exf  jting  fate :  . 
Full  on  his  neck  the  falUn^  .alchion  sped. 
From  his  broad  shoulders  jew'd  his  crested  head : 
Forth  from  the  bone  the  spinal  marrow  flies. 
And,  sunk  in  dust,  the  corpse  extended  lies. 
Rhigmus,  whose  race  from  fruitful  Thracia  came, 
(The  son  of  Pireus,  an  illustrious  name) 
Succeeds  to  fate :  the  spear  his  belly  rends ; 
Prone  from  his  car  the  thundering  chief  descends. 
The  squire,  who  saw  expiring  on  the  ground 
His  prostrate  master,  rein'd  the  steeds  around  ; 
His  back,  scarce  tum'd,  the  Pelian  javelin  gored. 
And  stretch'd  the  servant  o*er  his  dying  lonl. 
As  when  a  flame  the  winding  valley  fills, 
And  runs  on  crackling  shrubs  between  the  hills ; 
Then  o'er  the  stubble  up  the  mountain  flies. 
Fires  the  high  woods,  and  blazes  to  the  skies, 
This  way,  and  that,  the  spreading  torrent  roars : 
So  sweeps  the  hero  through  the  wasted  shores ; 
Around  him  wide,  immense  destruction  pours. 
And  earth  is  deluged  with  the  sanguine  showers. 
As  with  autumnal  harvests  cover'd  o'er. 
And  thick  bestrown,  lies  Ceres'  sacred  floor ; 
When  round  and  round,  with  never-wearied  pain. 
The  trampling  steers  beat  out  the  unnumber'd  grain  . 
So  the  fierce  coursers,  as  the  chariot  rolls, 
Tread  down  whole  ranks,  and  crush  out  heroes' souls. 
Dash'd  from  their  hoofs  while  oWthe  dead  thoy  fly, 
Black,  bloody  drops  the  smoking  chariot  dye : 
The  spiky  wheels  through  heaps  of  carnage  tore ; 
And  tliick  the  groaning  axles  dropped  with  gore. 
High  o'er  the  scene  of  death  Achilles  stood. 
All  grim  with  dust,  all  horrible  in  blood : 
Yet  still  insatiate,  still  with  rage  on  flame ; 
Such  is  the  lust  of  never-dying  fame  1 


BOOK   XXI. 


ARGUMENT. 

THS  RATTLB  tS  THS  RIVBR  8CAMAKOKR. 

The  TroJ&ns  fly  before  Achilles,  some  towards  the  town, 
Gthera  to  the  river  Scamaoder :  be  falls  upon  the  latter 
with  great  slaughter;  takes  twelve  captives  alive,  to  sa- 
crifice to  the  shade  of  Patroclus ;  and  kills  Lycaon  and 
Astempeus.  Scamander  attacks  him  with  all  his  waves: 
Neptune  and  Pallas  assist  the  hero :  SimoTs  Joins  Scaman- 
der :  at  length  Vulcan,  by  the  instigation  of  Juno,  almost 
dries  up  the  river.  This  combat  ended,  the  other  gods 
engage  each  other.  Meanwhile  Achilles  continues  the 
danghter.  drives  the  rest  into  Troy :  Agenor  only  makes  a 
•tand,  and  is  conveyed  away  in  a  cloud  by  Apollo ;  who 
(to  delude  Achilles)  takes  upon  him  Agenor's  shape,  and 
while  he  pursues  him  in  that  disguise,  gives  the  Trqjans 
an  opportunity  of  retiring  into  their  city. 

The  same  day  continues.  The  scone  is  on  the  banks  and 
in  the  stream  of  Bcamander. 


Akd  now  to  Xanthus*  gliding  stream  they  drove^ 
Xanthus,  immortal  progeny  of  Jove. 


The  river  here  divides  the  flying  train. 
Part  to  tlie  town  fly  diverse  o'er  the  plain, 
Where  late  their  troops  triumphant  bore  the  flght. 
Now  chased,  and  trembling  in  ignoble  flight : 
(These  with  a  gather'd  mist  Satumia  shrouds^ 
And  rolls  behind  the  rout  a  heap  of  clouds) 
Part  plunge  into  the  stream  :  old  Xanthus  roars. 
The  flashing  billows  beat  the  whiten'd  shores  : 
With  cries  promiscuous  all  the  banks  resound. 
And  here,  and  there,  in  eddies  whirling  round. 
The    flouncing  steeds   and    shrieking    warrion 

drown'd. 
As  the  scorch 'd  locusts  from  their  fields  retire. 
While  fast  behind  them  runs  the  blaze  of  fire  ; 
Driven  from  the  land  before  the  smoky  cloud, 
The  clustering  legions  rush  into  the  flood  : 
So,  plunged  in  Xanthus  by  Achilles'  force. 
Roars  the  resounding  surge  with  men  and  hone. 
His  bloody  lance  the  hero  casts  aside, 
(Which  spreading  tamarisks  on  the  margin  hide) 
Then,  like  a  god,  the  rapid  billows  braves, 
ArmM  with  his  sword,  high  brandish'd  o*er  the 

waves  : 
Now  down  he  plunges,  now  he  whirls  it  round, 
Deep  groan'd  the  waters  with  the  dying  sound  ; 
Repeated  wounds  the  reddening  river  dyed. 
And  the  warm  purple  circled  on  the  tide. 
Swift  through  the  foamy  flood  the  Trojans  fly. 
And  close  in  rocks  or  winding  caverns  lie  : 
So  the  huge  dolphin  tempesting  the  main. 
In  shoals  before  him  fly  the  scaly  train. 
Confusedly  heap'd  they  seek  their  inmost  cavesy 
Or  pant  and  heave  beneath  the  floating  waves. 
Now,  tired  with  slaughter,  from  the  Trojan  band 
Twelve  chosen  youths  he  drags  alive  to  land  ; 
With  their  rich  belts  their  captive  arms  constrains 
(Late  their  proud  ornaments, but  now  their  chains.) 
These  his  attendants  to  the  ships  convey'd. 
Sad  victims  destined  to  Patroclus'  shade  ! 

Then,  as  once  more  he  plunged  amid  the  flood. 
The  young  Lycaon  in  his  passage  stood  ; 
The  son  of  Priam  ;  whom  the  hero's  hand 
But  late  made  captive  in  his  father's  land 

iAs  from  a  sycamore,  his  sounding  steel 
iOpp'd  the  green  arms  to  spoke  a  chariot  wheel ;) 
To  Lemnos'  isle  he  sold  the  royal  slave, 
Where  Jason's  son  the  price  demanded  gave  ; 
But  kind  Eetion,  touching  on  the  shore. 
The  ransom 'd  prince  to  fair  Arisb^  bore. 
Ten  days  were  past,  since  in  his  father's  reign 
He  felt  the  sweets  of  liberty  again  ; 
The  next,  that  god  whom  men  in  vain  withstand 
Gives  the  same  youth  to  the  same   conquering 

hand ; 
Now  never  to  return  1  and  doom'd  to  go 
A  sadder  journey  to  the  shades  below. 
His  well-known  face  when  great  Achilles  eyed, 
(The  helm  and  visor  he  had  cast  aside 
With  wild  affright,  and  dropp'd  upon  the  field 
His  useless  lance  and  unavailing  shield) 
As  trembling,  panting,  from  the  stream  he  fled, 
And  knock 'd  his  faltering  knees,  the  hero  said : 
**  Ye  mighty  gods !  what  wonders  strike  my  view ! 
Is  it  in  vain  our  conquering  arms  subdue  t 
Sure  I  shall  see  yon  heaps  of  Trojans  kill'd 
Rise  from  the  shades,  and  brave  me  on  the  field : 
As  now  the  captive,  whom  so  late  I  bound 
And  sold  to  Lemnos,  stalks  on  Trojan  ground  I 
Not  him  tlie  sea's  unmeasured  deepe  detain. 
That  bar  such  numbers  from  their  native  plain : 
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Lo !  he  returns.    Try,  then,  ray  flying  npear ! 
Try,  if  the  grave  can  hold  the  wanderer ; 
If  earth  at  length  this  active  prince  can  seize, 
Earth,  whose  strong  grasp  has  lielddown  Hercules." 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  the  Trojan  pal  •  with  fears 
Approach'd,  and  sought  his  kuees  with  suppliant 

tears; 
Loth  as  he  was  to  vicld  his  youthful  breath. 
And  his  soul  shive  'ing  at  tho  ait])roach  of  death. 
Achilles  raised  the  sptrar,  prt^parfd  to  wound ; 
He  kiss'd  his  feet,  cxtondiKl  on  the  ground : 
And  while,  al)Ove,  t'le  spear  suspended  stood. 
Longing  to  dip  its  thirsty  point  in  blood, 
One  hand  embraced  them  close,  one  stopped  the  dart. 
While  thus  these  meltiug  words  attem])t  his  heart : 

"  Thy  well-known  captive,  great  Achilles!  see, 
Once  more  Lycaon  trembles  at  thy  knee. 
Some  pity  to  a  suppliant's  name  afford. 
Who  shared  the  gifts  of  Ceres  at  thy  board ; 
Whom  late  thy  conquering  arm  to  Lemnos  bore, 
Far  from  his  father,  friends,  and  native  shore ; 
A  hundred  oxen  were  his  price  that  day, 
Now  sums  immense  thy  mercy  shall  repay. 
Scarce  respited  from  woes  I  yet  appear, 
And  scarce  twelve  morning  suns  have  seen  me 
Lo !  Jove  again  submits  mo  to  thy  hands,   [hern : 
Again,  her  victim  cruel  fate  demauds ! 
I  sprang  from  Priam,  and  Laoth5e  fair, 
^Id  AltiV  daughter,  and  Lelegia's  heir ; 
Who  held  in  Pedasus  his  famed  abode, 
And  ruled  the  fields  where  silver  Satnio  flow*d) 
Two  sons  (alas !  unhappy  sons)  she  bore ; 
For  ah !  one  spear  shall  drink  each  brother's  gore. 
And  I  succeed  to  slaughter'd  Polydore. 
How  from  that  ainn  of  terror  shall  I  fly ! 
Some  demon  urges  1  'tis  my  doom  to  die  1 
If  ever  yet  soft  pity  touch' d  thy  mind, 
Ah !  think  not  me  too  much  of  Hector's  kind ! 
Not  the  same  mother  gave  thy  suppliant  breath. 
With  his,  who  wrought  thy  loved  Patroclus'  death." 

These  words,  attended  with  a  shower  of  tears, 
The  youth  address'd  to  uni*elenting  ears : 
**  Talk  not  of  life,  or  ransom  (he  replies) 
Patroclus  dead,  whoever  meets  me,  dies : 
In  vain  a  single  Trojan  sues  for  grace ; 
But  least,  the  sons  ot  Priam's  hateful  race. 
Die  then,  mv  friend !  what  boots  it  to  deplore ! 
The  great,  the  good  Patroclus  is  no  more  1 
He,  far  thy  better,  was  foi-edoom'd  to  die. 
And  tliou,  dost  thou  I)ewail  mortality  \ 
Seest  tho  J  not  me,  whom  nature's  gifts  adorn. 
Sprung  from  a  hero,  from  a  goddess  bom  ? 
The  day  shall  come  (which  nothing  can  avert) 
When  by  the  spear,  the  arrow,  or  the  dart, 
By  night,  or  day,  by  force,  or  by  design, 
Impending  death  and  cei'tain  fate  are  mine ! 
Die  then" — He  said ;  and  as  the  word  he  spoke, 
The  fainting  stripling  sank  before  the  stroke  : 
Hi9  hand  forgot  its  grasp,  and  left  the  spear, 
While  all  his  trembling  frame  confoss'd  his  fear: 
Sudden,  Achilles  his  broad  sword  display'd. 
And  buried  in  his  neck  the  reeking  blade. 
Prone  fell  the  youth ;  and  panting  on  the  land. 
The  gushing  purple  dyed  the  thirsty  sand. 
The  victor  to  the  stream  the  carcase  gave, 
And  thus  insults  him,  floating  on  the  wave : 

"  Lie  there,  Lycaon !  let  the  fish  surround 
Thy  bloated  corpse,  and  suck  thy  gory  wound : 
There  no  sad  mother  shall  thy  funerals  weep. 
But  swift  Scamander  roll  thee  to  the  deep. 


Whose  every  wave  some  watery  monster  biingai 
To  feast  unpunish'd  on  the  fat  of  kings. 
So  perish  Troy,  and  all  the  Trojan  line ! 
Such  ruin  theirs,  and  such  compassion  mine. 
What  boots  ye  now  Scamander's  worshiped  stream, 
His  earthly  honours,  and  immortal  name  1 
In  vain  your  immolated  bulls  are  slain. 
Your  living  coursera  glut  his  gulfs  in  vain ! 
Thus  he  i*ewards  you,  with  this  bitter  fate ; 
Tims,  till  the  Grecian  vengeance  is  complete: 
Thus  is  atoned  Patroclus'  honour'd  shade. 
And  the  short  absence  of  Achilles  paid." 

These  boastful  words  provoked  die  raging  god ; 
With  fury  swells  the  violated  flood. 
What  means  divine  may  yet  the  power  employ 
To  check  Achilles,  and  to  rescue  Troy  ! 
Meanwhile  the  hero  springs  in  arms,  to  dare 
The  great  Asteropeus  to  mortal  war ; 
The  son  of  Pelagon,  whose  lofty  line 
Flows  from  the  source  of  Axius,  stream  diyine ! 
( Fair  Peribeea's  love  the  god  had  crown'd. 
With  all  his  refluent  waters  circled  round) 
On  him  Achilles  rush'd :  he  fearless  stood. 
And  shook  two  spears,  advancing  from  the  flood; 
The  flood  impelled  him,  on  Pelides'  head 
To  avenge  his  watera  choked  with  heaps  of  dead. 
Near  as  they  drew,  Achilles  thus  began  ; 

*'  What  art  thou,  boldest  of  the  race  of  man  I 
Who,  or  from  whence!  Unhappy  is  the  sir^ 
Whose  son  encounters  our  resistleas  ire." 

^  0  son  of  Peleus !  what  avails  to  trace 
(Replied  the  warrior)  our  illustrious  race  f 
From  rich  Pseonia's  valleys  I  conunand, 
Arm'd  with  protended  spears,  my  native  band; 
Now  shines  the  tenth  bright  morning  since  I  came 
In  aid  of  I  lion  to  the  fields  of  fame : 
Axius,  who  swells  with  all  the  neighbouring  ziUi^ 
And  wide  around  the  floated  region  fills. 
Begot  my  sire,  whose  spear  much  glory  won : 
Now  lift  thy  arm,  and  try  that  hero's  son ! " 

Threatening  he  said :    the  hostile  chie&  ad- 
vance; 
At  once  Asteropeus  discharged  each  lance, 
(For  both  his  dexterous  hands  the  lance  cooM 

wield^ 
One  struck,  but  pierced  not,  the  Vulcanian  shield; 
One  razed  Achilles'  hand :  the  spouting  blood 
Spun  forth  ;  in  earth  the  fasten'd  weapon  stood. 
Like  lightning  next  the  Pelean  javelin  flies : 
Its  erring  fury  hiss'd  along  the  skies; 
Deep  in  the  swelling  bank  was  driven  the  spesr, 
Even  to  the  middle  earth'd ;  and  (miver'd  there. 
Then  from  his  side  the  sword  Pelides  drew, 
And  on  his  foe  with  doubled  fury  flew. 
The  foe  thrice  tugg'd,  and  shook  the  rooted  wood; 
Repulsive  of  his  might  the  weapon  stood : 
The  fourth,  he  tries  to  break  the  spear,  in  vain; 
Bent  as  he  stands,  he  tumbles  to  the  plain ; 
His  belly  open'd  with  a  ghastly  wound. 
The  reeking  entrails  pour  upon  the  ground. 
Beneath  the  hero's  feet  he  panting  lies, 
And  his  eye  darkens,  and  his  spirit  flies  ; 
While  the  proud  victor  thus  triumphing  said, 
His  radiant  armour  tearing  from  the  dead  : 

"  So  ends  thy  glory !  Such  the  fate  they  prove, 
Who  strive  presumptuous  with  the  sons  of  Jove  I 
Sprung  from  a  river,  didst  thou  boast  thy  line! 
But  great  Saturnius  is  the  source  of  mine. 
How  durst  tliou  vaunt  thy  watery  progeny! 
Of  Peleus,  ^acus,  and  Jove,  am  I ; 
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of  these  superior  far  to  those, 
it  thunders  to  the  stream  that  flows, 
'ers  can,  Scamander  might  have  shown ; 
>  he  dreads,  nor  wars  against  his  son. 
heluus  might  contend  in  vain, 
he  roaring  billows  of  the  main, 
oal  ocean,  from  whose  fountains  flow 
,  the  rivers,  and  the  springs  below, 
idering  voice  of  Jove  abhors  to  hear, 
is  deep  abysses  shakes  with  fear.'' 
d  ;  then  from  the  bank  his  iavelin  tore, 
the  breathless  warrior  in  his  gore, 
ing  tides  the  bloody  carcase  lave, 
\  against  it,  wave  succeeding  wave  ; 
d  between  the  banks,  it  lies  the  food 
g  eels,  and  fishes  of  the  flood. 
!pd  round  the  stream  (their  mightiest  slain) 
zed  Pseonians  scour  along  the  plain : 
I  his  fury  on  the  flying  crew, 
,  Astypylus,  and  Mnesus  slew  ; 
Thersilochus,  with  iEnius,  fell ; 
ibers  more  his  lance  had  plunged  to  hell, 
1  the  bottom  of  his  gulfs  profound 
er  spoke ;  the  shores  returned  the  sound: 
st  of  mortals  I  (for  the  gods  are  thine) 
r  matchless,  and  in  force  divine  ! 
lave  given  thee  every  Trojan  head, 
}n  me  thy  rage  should  heap  the  dead, 
choked  streams  no  more  their  course  can 
their  wonted  tribute  to  the  deep,    [keep, 
tn,  impetuous  1  from  our  injured  flood ; 
thy  slaughters  could  amaze  a  god." 
nan  form,  confessed  before  his  eyes, 
r  thus  ;  and  thus  the  chief  replies  : 
m1  stream  !  thy  word  we  shall  obey  ; 
till  Troy  the  destined  vengeance  pay, 
irithin  her  towers  the  perjured  train 
it,  and  tremble  at  our  arms  again  ; 
)roud  Hector,  guardian  of  her  wall, 
this  lance,  or  see  Achilles  fall." 
d  ;  and  drove  with  fury  on  the  foe. 
the  godhead  of  the  silver  bow 
>w  flood  began  :  *^  0  son  of  Jove  I 
the  mandate  of  the  sire  above 
express,  that  Phoebus  should  employ 
ed  arrows  in  defence  of  Troy, 
ce  her  conquer,  till  Hyperion's  fall 
darkness  hide  the  face  of  all  I" 
>ke  in  vain — The  chief  without  dismay 
through  the  boiling  surge  his  desperate 
ing  in  his  rage  above  the  shores,      [way. 
his  deep  the  bellowing  river  roars, 
aps  of  slain  disgorges  on  the  coast, 
ad  the  banks  the  ghastly  dead  are  toss'd. 
1  before,  the  billows  ranged  on  high, 
■y  bulwark)  skreen  the  l^nds  who  fly. 
sting  on  his  head  with  thundering  sound, 
DE  deluge  whelms  the  hero  round  : 
9d  shield  bends  to  the  rushing  tide  ; 
upborne,  scarce  the  strong  flood  divide, 
ig,  and  staggering.     On  the  border  stood 
Lmg  elm,  that  overhung  the  flood  ; 
i  a  bending  bough,  his  steps  to  stay ; 
t  uprooted  to  his  weight  gave  way, 
the  bank,  and  undermining  all ; 
ih  the  waters  to  the  rushing  fall 
ick  foliage.    The  large  trunk  display'd 
the  rough  flood  acixws  :  the  hero  stay'd 
lis  weight,  and,  raised  upon  his  hand, 
rom  the  duumel,  and  regained  the  land. 


Then  blacken'd  the  wild  waves ;  the  murmur  roee: 
The  god  pursues,  a  huger  billow  throws, 
And  bursts  the  Imnk,  ambitious  to  destroy 
The  man  whose  fury  is  the  fate  of  Troy. 
He  like  the  warlike  eagle  speeds  his  pace 
(Swiftest  and  strongest  of  the  aCrial  race ;) 
Far  as  a  spear  can  fly,  Achilles  springs 
At  every  bound  ;  his  clanging  armour  rings : 
Now  here,  now  there,  he  turns  on  every  side. 
And  winds  his  course  before  the  following  tide  ; 
The  waves  flow  after,  wheresoever  he  wheels, 
And  gather  fast,  and  murmur  at  his  heels. 
So  when  a  peasant  to  his  garden  brings 
Soft  rills  of  water  from  the  bubbling  springs. 
And  calls  the  floods  from  high,  to  bless  his  bowers, 
And  feed  with  pregnant  streams  the  plants  and 

flowers; 
Soon  as  he  clears  whate'er  their  passage  stay'd. 
And  marks  the  future  current  with  his  spade. 
Swift  o'er  the  rolling  pebbles,  dovm  the  hills^ 
Louder  and  louder  purl  the  falling  rills  ; 
Before  him  scattering,  they  prevent  his  pains. 
And  shine  in  mazy  wanderings  o'er  the  plains. 

Still  flies  Achilles,  but  before  his  eyes 
Still  swift  Scamander  rolls  where'er  he  flies  : 
Not  all  his  speed  escapes  the  rapid  floods ; 
The  first  of  men,  but  not  a  match  for  gods. 
Oft  as  he  tum'd  the  torrent  to  oppose. 
And  bravely  try  if  all  the  powers  were  foes ; 
So  oft  the  surge,  in  watery  mountains  spread, 
Beats  on  his  back,  or  bursts  upon  his  head. 
Yet  dauntless  still  the  adverse  flood  he  braves. 
And  still  indignant  bounds  above  the  waves. 
Tired  by  the  tides,  his  knees  relax  with  toil ; 
Wash'd  from  beneath  him  slides  the  slimy  soil ; 
When  thus  (his  eyes  on  heaven's  expansion  thrown) 
Forth  bursts  the  hero  with  an  angry  groan  : 

*^  Is  there  no  god  Achilles  to  befriend. 
No  power  to  avert  his  miserable  end  t 
Prevent,  O  Jove  !  this  ignominious  date, 
And  make  my  future  life  the  sport  of  fate. 
Of  all  heaven's  oracles  believed  in  vain, 
But  most  of  Thetis,  must  her  son  complain  ; 
By  Phcebus'  darts  she  prophesied  my  fall. 
In  glorious  arms  before  the  Trojan  wall. 
Oh  1  had  I  died  in  fields  of  battle  warm, 
Stretch'd  like  a  hero,  by  a  hero's  arm  1 
Might  Hector's  spear  this  dauntless  bosom  rend. 
And  my  swift  soul  o'ertake  my  slaughterVd  friend! 
Ah  no  1  Achilles  meets  a  shameful  utto. 
Oh  how  unworthy  of  the  brave  and  ereat ! 
Like  some  vile  swain,  whom  on  a  ramy  day. 
Crossing  a  ford,  the  torrent  sweeps  away. 
An  unregarded  carcase  to  the  sea." 

Neptune  and  Pallas  haste  to  his  relief. 
And  thus  in  human  form  address'd  the  chief ; 
The  power  of  ocean  first :  '^  Forbear  thy  fear, 
0  son  of  Peleus !  Lo,  thy  gods  appear  I 
Behold  1  from  Jove  descending  to  thy  ud. 
Propitious  Neptune,  and  the  blue-eyed  maid. 
Stay,  and  the  furious  flood  shall  cease  to  rave : 
'Tis  not  thy  fate  to  glut  his  angry  wave. 
But  thou,  the  counsel  heaven  suggests,  attend  ! 
Nor  breathe  from  combat,  nor  thy  sword  suspend. 
Till  Troy  receive  her  flyuig  sons,  till  all 
Her  routed  squadrons  pant  behind  their  wall : 
Hector  alone  shall  stand  his  fatal  chance, 
And  Hector's  blood  shall  smoke  upon  thy  lance. 
Thine  is  the  glory  doom'd."  Thus  spake  the  gods: 
Then  swift  ascended  to  the  bright  abodes. 
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Stung  with  new  ardour,  thus  by  lionven  impellM, 
lie  springs  impctuouH,  and  invades  thu  field : 
0*er  all  the  expunde<l  plain  thu  waters  spread ; 
Heaved  on  the  b()undln«;  hillows  danced  the  dead, 
Floating  'midst  scattered  amis  ;  while  casqueH  of 

gold 
And  turn'd-np  bucklers  glittorM  as  they  roll'd. 
High  o*er  the  surging  tide,  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
He  wades,  and  mountH;  the  ]>arte(i  wave  resouuds. 
Not  a  whole  river  »to|>s  the  hen>'»  course, 
While  Pallas  fills  him  with  immortal  foixje. 
With  equal  rage,  indignant  Xanthus  roars, 
And  lifts  his  billows,  and  overwhelms  his  shores. 

Then  thus  to  Simois :  **  Haste,  my  brother  flood! 
And  chock  this  mortal  that  controls  a  god  : 
Our  bravest  heroes  else  shall  quit  the  tight, 
And  I  lion  tumble  fi-om  her  towerj*  height. 
Call   then   thy  subject  streanut^  and    bid    them 

roar. 
From  all  thv  fountains  swell  thy  watery  store. 
With  broken  rocks,  and  with  a  load  of  dead, 
Charge  the  black  surge,  and  pour  it  on  his  head. 
Mark  how  resistless  through  the  floods  he  goes. 
And  boldly  bids  the  wari'ing  gods  l>e  foes  ! 
But  nor  that  force,  nor  form  divine  to  sight. 
Shall  aught  avail  him,  if  our  rage  unite  : 
WhelmM  under  our  dark  gulfs  those  arms  shall  lie. 
That  blaze  so  dreadful  in  each  Trojan  eye : 
And  deep  beneath  a  sandy  mount'iin  hurrd. 
Immersed  remain  this  terror  of  the  world. 
Such  p<mderous  ruin  shall  confound  the  place, 
No  Greeks  shall  e'er  his  perish'd  relies  grac. 
No  hand  his  bones  shall  gather,  or  inhume ; 
These  his  cold  rites,  and  this  his  watery  tomb." 

Ho  said ;  and  on  the  chief  di^eends  amain, 
Increased  with  gore,  and  swelling  with  the  slain. 
Then,  murmuring  from  his  beds,  he  boils,  he  raves. 
And  a  foam  whitens  on  the  purple  waves : 
At  every  step,  before  Achilles  stood 
The  crimson  surge,  and  deluged  him  with  blood. 
Fear  touch'd  the  queen  of  heaven :  she  saw  dismay*d. 
She  caird  aloud,  and  summon'd  Vulcan's  aid. 

^  Rise  to  the  war  !  the  insulting  flood  requires 
Tliy  wasteful  arm  !  assemble  all  thy  flres ! 
While  to  their  aid,  by  our  command  enjoin'd, 
Rush  the  swift  eastern  and  the  western  wind : 
These  from  old  ocean  at  iny  word  shall  blow, 
Pour  the  red  torrent  on  the  watery  foe. 
Corses  and  arms  to  one  bright  ruin  turn. 
And  biasing  rivers  to  their  bottoms  burn. 
Go,  mighty  in  thy  rage  1  display  thy  power, 
Drink  the  whole  flood,  the  crackling  trees  devour, 
Scorch  all  the  banks !  and  (till  our  voice  reclaim) 
Elxert  the  unwearied  furies  of  the  flame  1" 

The  power  ignipotent  her  word  obeys  : 
Wide  o'er  the  plain  he  pours  the  boundless  blaze ; 
At  once  consumes  the  dead,  and  dries  the  soil : 
And  the  shrunk  waters  in  their  channel  boil. 
As  when  autumnal  Boreas  sweeps  the  sky, 
And  instant  blows  the  vfB.ter'd  gardens  dry  : 
So  look'd  the  field,  so  whiten'd  was  the  ground. 
While  Vulcan  breathed  the  fiery  blast  around. 
Swift  on  the  sedgy  reeds  the  ruin  preys  ; 
Along  the  margin  winds  the  running  blaze  : 
The  trees  in  flaming  rows  to  ashes  turn, 
The  flowery  lotos  and  the  tamarisk  bum, 
Broad  elm,  and  cypress  rising  in  a  spire  ; 
The  watery  willows  hiss  before  the  fire. 
Now  glow  the  waves,  the  fishes  pant  for  breath, 
The  eels  lie  twisting  in  the  pangs  of  death  : 


Now  flounce  aloft,  now  dive  the  scaly  fry. 
Or,  gasping,  turn  their  bellies  to  the  sky. 
At  length  the  river  rcar'd  his  languid  head, 
And  thus,  short-panting,  to  the  god  he  said : 

^  Oh  Vulcan  !  oh !  what  power  resists  ihy  mi^l 

I  faint,  I  sink,  unequal  to  the  fight 

I  yield Let  Ilion  fall ;  if  fate  decree 

Ah bend  no  more  thy  fiery  arms  on  me  I" 

He  ceased  ;  wide  conflagration  blazing  nnmd ; 
The  bubbling  waters  yield  a  hissing  sound. 
As  when  the  flames  beneath  a  caldron  rise. 
To  melt  the  fat  of  some  rich  sacrifice. 
Amid  the  fierce  embrace  of  circling  fires 
The  waters  foam,  the  heavy  smoke  aspires : 
So  boils  the  imprison'd  flood,  forbid  to  flow, 
And  choked  with  vapours,  feels  his  bottom  gknr. 
To  Juno  then,  imperial  queen  of  air. 
The  burning  river  sends  his  earnest  prayer : 

**  Ah  why,  Satumia  !  must  thy  son  engage 
Me,  only  me,  with  all  his  wasteful  rage  1 
On  other  gods  his  dreadful  arm  emp]<»y. 
For  mightier  gods  assert  the  cause  of  IVoy. 
Submissive  I  desist,  if  thou  command  ; 
But  ah !  withdraw  this  all-destroying  hand. 
Hear  then  my  solemn  oath,  to  yield  to  ikte 
Unaided  Ilion,  and  her  destined  state. 
Till  Greece  shall  gird  her  with  destructiye  flame, 
And  in  one  ruin  smk  the  Trojan  name.*' 

His  warm  entreaty  touch'd  Satumia*s  ear : 
She  bade  the  ignipotent  his  rage  forbear, 
Recal  the  flame,  nor  in  a  mortal  cause 
Infest  a  god  :  the  obedient  flame  withdraini 
Again,  the  branching  streams  begin  to  spread, 
And  soft  remunnur  in  their  wonted  bed. 

While  these  by  Juno*s  will  the  strife  resign. 
The  warring  gods  in  fierce  contention  join  : 
Rekindling  rage  each  heavenly  breast  alarms : 
With  horrid  clangour  shock  the  ethereal  arms : 
Heaven  in  loud  thunder  bids  the  trumpet  sound ; 
And  wide  beneath  them  groans  the  rending  ground. 
Jove,  as  his  sport,  the  di*eadful  sci^ne  descries. 
And  views  contending  gods  with  careless  eyes. 
The  ])ower  of  battles  lifts  his  brazen  spear, 
And  first  assaults  the  radiant  queen  of  war: 

"  What  moved  thy  madness,  thus  to  disunite 
Ethereal  minds,  and  mix  all  heayen  in  fight  1 
What  wonder  this,  when  in  thy  frantic  mood 
Thou  drovest  a  mortal  to  insult  a  god  ! 
Thy  impious  hand  Tydides*  javelin  bi^re. 
And  madly  bathed  it  in  celestial  gore." 

He  spoke,  and  smote  the  long-resounding  shield, 
Which  bears  Jove's  thunder  on  its  dreadful  ficdd: 
The  adamantine  tcgis  of  her  sire,  | 

That  turns  the  glancing  bolt  and  forked  fire.  | 

Then  heaved  the  goddess  in  her  mighty  hand 
A  stone,  the  limit  of  the  neighbouring  land, 
There  fix'd  from  eldest  times ;  black,  craggy, Tart; 
This  at  the  heavenly  homicide  she  cast. 
Thundering  he  falls,  a  mass  of  monstrous  size: 
And  seven  broad  acres  covers  as  he  lies. 
The  stunning  stroke  his  stubborn  nerves  nnboimd: 
Loud  o'er  the  fields  his  ringing  arms  resound : 
The  scornful  dame  her  conquest  views  with  smik^ 
And,  glorying,  thus  the  prostrate  god  reviles: 

^  Ilast  thou  not  yet,  insatiate  fury  I  known 
How  far  Minerva's  force  transcends  thy  own! 
Juno,  whom  thou  rebellious  darest  withstand, 
Corrects  thy  folly  thus  by  Pallas*  hand ; 
Thus  meets  thy  broken  faith  with  just  diwnes^ 
And  partial  aid  to  Troy's  perfidioiui  -^^ 
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)dde»  spoke,  and  tum'd  her  eyes  aivay, 
Bming  round^  diffused  celestial  day. 
yprian  daughter,  stooping  on  the  land, 
;he  wounded  god  her  tender  hand : 
e  rises,  scarcely  breathes  n^nth  pain, 
>pp*d  on  her  fair  arrn,  forsakes  the  plain. 

bright  empress  of  the  heavens  surveyed, 
ifing,  thus  to  war's  victorious  niaid : 

what  an  aid  on  Mars's  side  is  seen ! 

es'  and  loves'  unconquerable  queen ! 

th  what  insolence,  in  open  view, 

es :  let  Pallas,  if  she  dares,  pursue.'* 

va  smiling  heard,  the  pair  overtook, 

htly  on  her  breast  the*  wanton  strook : 

esisting,  fell  (her  spirits  fled ;) 

I  together  lay  the  lovers  spread. 

:e  these  heroes  be  the  fate  of  all 

h  cric«f^  who  guard  the  Trojan  wall ! 

ian  gods  such  let  the  Phrygian  be, 

1,  so  fierce,  as  Venus  is  to  me ; 

•m  the  lowest  stone  shall  Troy  be  moved." 

),  and  Juno  with  a  smile  approved. 

ime,  to  mix  in  more  than  mortal  fight, 

of  ocean  dares  the  god  of  light. 

)loth  has  seized  us,  when  the  fields  around 

h  conflicting  powers,  and  heaven  returns 

sound ! 

lominious,  we  with  shame  retire, 

perform'd,  to  our  Olympian  sire  t 

rove  thy  arm !  for  first  the  war  to  wage, 

;  my  greatness,  or  superior  age : 

thou  art  to  prop  the  Trojan  throne, 

ul  of  my  wrongs,  and  of  thy  own) 

rd  the  race  of  proud  Laomedon  I 

u  forgot,  how,  at  the  monarch's  prayer, 

ed  the  lengthened  labours  of  a  y^ir  f 

Is  I  raised  (for  such  were  Jove's  couunands), 

proud  bulwarks  grew  beneath  my  hands : 

it  was  to  feed  the  bellowing  droves 
ir  Ida's  vales  and  pendent  groves, 
n  the  circling  seasons  in  their  train 

back  the  grateful  day  that  crown'd  our 
^nace  stem  the  fraudful  king  defied  [pain, 
it  godhead,  and  the  prize  denied : 
le  was,  he  threaten'd  servile  bands, 
m'd  us  exiles  far  in  barbarous  lands. 
1,  we  heavenward  fled  with  swiftest  wing, 
ined  vengeance  on  the  perjured  king, 
u,  for  this,  afford  proud  llion  grace, 
,  like  us,  infest  the  faithless  race ; 
their  present,  future  sons  destroy, 
n  its  deep  foundations  heave  their  Troy  1" 

thus :  *'  To  combat  for  mankind 
the  wisdom  of  celestial  mind : 
t  is  man  t  Calamitous  by  birth, 
e  their  life  and  nourishment  to  earth ; 
tiy  leaves,  that  now,  with  beauty  crown'd, 

the  sun ;  now,  wither  on  the  ground. 

own  hands  commit  the  frantic  scene, 

immortals  in  a  cause  so  mean." 

urns  his  face,  far-beaming  heavenly  fires, 

a  the  senior  power  submiss  retires : 

IS  retreating,  Artemis  upbraids, 

er'd  huntress  of  the  sylvan  shades : 

is  it  thus  the  youthful  Phoebus  flies, 

is  to  ocean's  hoary  sire  the  prize  ? 

1  that  martial  pomp,  and  dreadful  show 

id  arrows  and  the  silver  bow  1 

St  no  more  in  yon  celestial  bower, 

i  can  matrhthe  great  earth-shaking  power." 


Silent  he  heard  the  queen  of  woods  upbraid : 
Not  so  Satumia  bore  the  vaunting  maid ; 
But  furious  thus :  <<  What  insolence  has  driven 
Thy  pride  to  face  the  majraty  of  heaven ! 
What  though  by  Jove  the  female  plague  design'd, 
Fierce  to  the  feeble  race  of  womankind. 
The  wretched  matron  feels  thy  piercing  dart ; 
Thy  sex's  tyrant,  with  a  tiger's  heart  ? 
What  though  |remendous  in  the  woodland  chaae^ 
Thy  certain  arrows  pierce  the  savage  race  t 
How  dares  thy  rashness  on  the  powers  divine 
Employ  those  arms,  or  match  thy  force  with  mine  t 
Learn  hence,  no  more  uneqiud  war  to  wage — " 
She  said,  and  seized  her  wrists  with  eager  rage ; 
These  in  her  left  hand  lock'd,  her  right  untied 
The  bow,  the  quiver,  and  its  plumy  pride. 
About  her  temples  flies  the  busy  bow ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  she  winds  her  from  the  blow  j 
The  scattering  arroii-s,  rattling  from  the  case, 
Drop  round,  and  idly  mark  the  dusty  place. 
Swift  from  the  field  the  bafiled  huntress  flies. 
And  scarce  restrains  the  torrent  in  her  eyes : 
So,  when  the  falcon  wings  her  way  above. 
To  the  cleft  cavern  speeds  the  gentle  dove ; 
(Not  fated  yet  to  die)  there  safe  retreats. 
Yet  still  her  heart  against  the  marble  b^ts. 

To  her  Latona  hastes  with  tender  care ; 
Whom  Hermes  viewing,  thus  declines  the  war : 
<<  Uow  shall  I  face  the  dame,  who  gives  delight 
To  him  whose  thunders  blacken  heaven  with  night  I 
Gro,  matchless  goddess  1  triumph  in  the  skies. 
And  boast  my  conquest,  while  I  }ield  the  prize." 

He  spoke ;  and  pass'd :  Latona,  stooping  low. 
Collects  the  scatter'd  shafts  and  fallen  bow. 
That,  glittering  on  the  dust,  Uy  here  and  Uiere ; 
Dishonour'd  relics  of  Diana's  war : 
Then  swift  pursued  her  to  her  blest  abode. 
Where,  all  confused,  she  sought  the  sovereign  god  ; 
Weeping  she  grasp'd  his  knees :  the  ambrosial  vest 
Shook  with  her  sighs,  and  panted  on  her  breast 

The  sire  superior  smiled,  and  bade  her  show 
What  heavenly  hand  had  caused  his  daughter's  woe ! 
Abash 'd,  she  names  his  own  imperial  spouse ; 
And  the  pale  crescent  fades  npon  her  brows. 

Thus  they  above :  while,  swiftly  gliding  down, 
Apollo  enters  I  lion's  sacred  town ; 
The  guardian-god  now  trembled  for  her  wall. 
And  fear'd  the  Greeks,  though  iate  forbade  her 

fall. 
Back  to  Olympus,  from  the  war's  alarms, 
Ketum  the  shining  bands  of  gods  in  arms ; 
Some  proud  in  triumph,  some  with  rage  on  fire ; 
And  take  their  thrones  around  Uie  ethereal  sire. 

Through  blood,  through  death,  Achilles  still  pro- 
ceeds, 
O'er  slaughter'd  heroes,  and  o'er  rolling  steeda. 
As  when  avenging  flames  with  fury  driven 
On  guilty  towns  exert  the  wrath  of  heaven  ; 
The  pale  inhabitants,  some  fiUI.  some  fly ; 
And  the  red  vapours  purple  all  the  sky : 
So  raged  Achilles :  death  and  dire  dismay. 
And  toils,  and  terrors,  fiU'd  the  dreadful  day. 

High  on  a  turret  hoary  Priam  stands. 
And  marks  the  waste  of  his  destructive  hands ; 
Views,  from  his  arm,  tlie  Trojans'  scatter'd  flighl^ 
And  the  near  hero  rising  on  his  sight ! 
No  stop,  no  check,  no  aid  I  With  feeble  pace, 
And  settled  sorrow  on  his  aged  face. 
Fast  as  he  could,  he  sighing  quits  the  walls ; 
And  thus  descending,  on  the  guards  he  calla : 
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**  You  to  whose  care  our  city-gates  belong. 
Set  wide  your  portals  to  the  flying  throng : 
For  lo  I  he  comes,  with  unresisted  sway  ; 
He  comes,  and  desolation  marks  his  way ! 
But  when  within  the  walls' our  ti-oops  take  breath. 
Lock  fast  the  brazen  bars,  and  shut  out  death." 
Thus  charged  the  reverend  monarch :  wide  were 

flung 
The  opening  folds ;  the  soi   ding  l^ingcs  rung. 
Phoebus  rush'd  forth,  the  flying  bands  to  meet ; 
Struck  slaughter  back,  and  covered  the  retreat. 
On  heaps  the  Trojans  crowd  to  gain  the  gate, 
And  gladsome  see  their  last  escai>e  from  fate. 
Thither,  all  parchM  with  thirst,  a  heartless  train. 
Hoary  with  dust,  they  beat  the  hollow  plain : 
And  gasping,  panting,  fainting,  labour  on 
With  heavier  strides,  tliat   lengthen  toward  the 
Enraged  Achilles  follows  with  his  spear ;      [town. 
Wild  with  revenge,  insatiable  of  war. 

Tben  had  the  Greeks  eternal  praise  acquired. 
And  Tix>y  inglorious  to  her  walls  retired ; 
But  he,  the  god  who  darts  ethereal  Hame, 
Shot  down  to  save  her,  and  redeem  her  fame : 
To  young  Agenor  force  divine  he  gave 

iAntenor*s  ofifspring,  haughty,  bold,  and  brave ;) 
n  aid  of  him,  beside  the  beech  he  sate. 
And  wrapt  in  clouds,  restrain'd  the  hand  of  fate. 
When  now  the  generous  youth  Achilles  spies. 
Thick  beats  his  heart,  the  troubled  motions  rise 
(So,  ere  a  storm,  the  waters  heave  and  roll ;) 
He  stops,  and  questions  thus  his  mighty  »ou\ : 
**  What,  shall  I  fly  this  terror  of  the  plain  1 
Like  others  fly,  and  be  like  othera  slain  ? 
Vain  hope  1  to  shun  him  by  the  self-same  road 
Yon  line  of  slaughtered  Trojans  lately  trod. 
No :  with  the  common  heap  I  scorn  to  fall — 
What  if  they  pass'd  me  to  the  Trojan  wall. 
While  I  decline  to  yonder  path,  that  leads 
To  Ida's  forests  and  surrounding  shades! 
So  may  I  reach,  concealed,  the  cooling  flood, 
From  my  tired  body  wash  the  dirt  and  blood. 
As  soon  as  night  her  dusky  veil  extends. 
Return  in  safety  to  my  Trojan  friends. 

What  if  1 But  wherefore  all  this  vain  debate  ! 

Stand  I  to  doubt,  within  the  reach  of  fate ! 
Even  now  perhaps,  ere  yet  I  turn  the  wall, 
The  fierce  Achilles  sees  me,  and  I  fall : 
Such  is  his  swiftness,  *tis  in  vain  to  fly, 
And  such  his  valour,  that  who  stands  must  die. 
Howe'er  'tis  better,  fighting  for  the  state. 
Here,  and  in  public  view,  to  meet  my  fate. 
Yet  sure  he  too  is  mortal ;  he  may  feel 
(Like  all  the  sons  of  earth)  the  force  of  steel ; 
One  only  soul  informs  that  dreadful  frame : 
And  Jove's  sole  favour  gives  him  all  his  fame." 

He  said,  and  stood,  collected  in  his  might ; 
And  all  his  beating  bosom  claimM  the  flght. 
So  fi<om  some  deep-gt*own  wood  a  panther  starts. 
Roused  from  his  thicket  by  a  storm  of  darts : 
Untaught  to  fear  or  fly,  he  hears  the  sounds 
Of  shouting  hunters,  and  of  clamorous  hounds ; 
Though  struck,  though  wounded,  scarce  perceives 

the  pain ; 
And  the  barb'd  javelin  stings  his  breast  in  vain : 
On  their  whole  wai*,  untamed,  the  savage  flies ; 
And  tears  his  hunter,  or  beneath  him  dies. 
Not  less  resolved,  Antenor's  valiant  heir 
Confronts  Achilles,  and  awaits  the  war. 
Disdainful  of  retreat:  high  held  before, 
His  shield  (a  broad  drciunference)  he  bore ; 


Then  graceful  as  he  stood,  in  act  to  throfr 
The  lifted  javelin,  thus  bespoke  the  foe : 

^  How  proud  Achilles  glories  in  his  fame  I 
And  hopes  this  day  to  siiuc  the  Trojan  name 
Beneath  her  ruins !  Know,  that  hope  is  vain ; 
A  thousand  woes,  a  thousand  toils  remain. 
Parents  and  children  our  just  arms  employ. 
And  strong  and  many  are  the  sons  of  Troy. 
Great  as  thou  art,  even  thou  may'st  stain  with  gore 
These  Phrygian  fields,  and  press  a  foreign  sb(H«.*' 

He  said :  with  noatchless  force  the  javelin  flung 
Smote  on  his  knee ;  the  hollow  cuishes  rung 
Beneath  the  pointed  steel ;  but  safe  from  hazms, 
He  stands  impassive  in  the  ethereal  anns. 
Then  fiercely  rushing  on  tlie  daring  foe. 
His  lifted  arm  prepares  the  fatal  blow : 
But,  jealous  of  his  fame,  Apollo  shrouds 
The  godlike  Trojan  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 
Safe  from  pursuit,  and  shut  from  mortal  view, 
Dismiss'd  with  fame,  the  favourM  youth  withdrew. 
Meanwhile  the  god,  to  cover  their  escape, 
Assumes  Agenor*s  habit,  voice,  and  shape. 
Flies  from  the  furious  chief  in  this  disguise; 
The  furious  chief  still  follows  where  he  flies. 
Now  o'er  the  fields  they  stretch  with  lengUwn'd 

strides. 
Now  urge  the  course  where  swift  Scamander  glidoi; 
The  god,  now  distant  scarce  a  stride  before, 
1'empts  his  pursuit,  and  wheels  about  Uie  shore; 
While  all  the  flying  troops  their  speed  employ, 
And  pour  on  heaps  into  the  walls  of  Troy : 
No  stop,  no  stay ;  no  thought  to  ask,  or  tell. 
Who  'scaped  by  flight,  or  who  by  battle  felL 
'Twas  tumult  all,  and  violence  of  flight ; 
And  sudden  joy  confused,  and  mix'd  affright: 
Pale  T\x>y  against  Achilles  shuts  her  gate : 
And  nations  breathe,  deUver'd  from  their  fiite. 
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ARGUMENT. 

ma  DEATH  or  nscroa. 

Thtt  Trojans  being  safe  within  the  walls.  Hector  onll 
stays  to  oppose  Achilles.  Priam  is  struck  at  his  approack, 
and  tries  to  persuade  his  son  to  re-enter  the  town.  Beeuki 
joins  her  entreaties,  but  in  vain.  Hector  consults  within 
himself  what  measures  to  take ;  but  at  the  advanos  otf 
Achilles,  his  re»)lution  fails  him,  and  he  flies.  Acbilki 
pursues  him  thrice  round  the  walls  of  Troj.  The  gsdi 
debate  concerning  the  fate  of  Hector;  at  length  Minerfa 
descends  to  the  aid  of  Achillea.  She  deludes  Hector  in  thf 
shape  of  Delphobus ;  he  stands  the  combat,  and  is  slain. 
Achilles  drags  the  dead  body  at  his  chariot  in  the  si^ 
of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  Their  lamentations,  tears,  aad 
despair.  Their  cries  reach  the  ears  of  Androniacfas«  ^i^ 
ignorant  of  this,  was  retired  into  the  inner  part  of  the 
palooe :  she  mounts  up  to  the  walls,  and  beholds  her  dnd 
husband.  She  swoons  at  the  ^lectade.  Her  exoesi  ol 
grief  and  lamentation. 

The  thirtieth  day  still  oontinnes.    The  SMoe  Uesimdl! 
the  waUs,  and  on  the  battlementa  of  Troy. 


Thus  to  their  bulwarks,  smit  with  panic  fetTy 
The  herded  lUans  rush  like  driven  deu* ; 
There  safe  they  wipe  the  briny  drops  away^ 
And  drown  in  bowls  the  labours  of  the  day. 
Close  to  the  walls,  advancing  o*er  the  fiekis 
Beneath  one  roof  of  well-compared  ahieldii 
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sndiog  on,  the  Greeks'  embodied  powers, 
shing  in  the  shade  9f  Trojan  towers, 
ctor  singly  stayed :  chained  down  by  fate, 
*d  he  stood  before  the  Scsean  gate ; 
old  arms  determined  to  employ, 
dian  still  of  long-defended  Troy, 
now  to  tired  Achilles  turns, 
er  confessM  in  all  his  glory  bums ;) 
at  (he  cries)  has  Peleus'  son  in  view, 
rtal  speed  a  godhead  to  pursue  t 

0  thee  to  know  the  gods  is  given, 

to  trace  the  latent  marks  of  heaven. 

Its  thee  now,  that  Troy  forsook  the  pliun  1 

past  Inbour,  and  thy  present  vain  : 

leir  walls  are  now  her  troops  bestow'd, 

re  thy  frantic  rae^e  attacks  a  god.'* 

ief  incensed — **  Too  partial  god  of  day  I 

my  conquests  in  the  middle  way : 

in  Ilion  else  had  refuge  found ! 

iping  numbers  now  had  bit  the  ground  I 

b*st  me  of  a  glory  justly  mine, 

of  godhead,  and  of  fraud  divine : 

le,  alas !  for  one  of  heavenly  strain, 

a  mortal  who  repines  in  vain." 

3  the  city,  terrible  and  strong, 

\i  and  haughty  steps  he  tower'd  along. 

oud  courser,  victor  of  the  prize, 

iar  goal  with  double  ardour  flies. 

le  blazing  shot  across  the  field, 

fu]  eyes  of  Priam  first  beheld. 

so  dreadful  rises  to  the  sight, 

the  thick  gloom  of  some  tempestuous  nigh^ 

Of;  (the  year  when  autumn  weighs) 

the  feebler  stars  exerts  his  rays  ; 

;lory !  for  his  burning  breath 

e  red  air  with  fevers,  plagues,  and  death. 

1  his  fiery  mail.    Then  wept  the  sage : 

IS  his  reverend  head,  now  white  with  age; 
lis  wither'd  arms ;  obtests  the  skies ; 
bis  much-loved  son  with  feeble  cries : 
resolved  Achilles'  force  to  dare, 
le  Scccan  gates  expects  the  war  ; 
e  sad  father  on  the  rampart  stands, 
'  adjures  him  with  extended  hands  : 
tay  not,  stay  not !  guardless  and  alone ; 
my  loved,  my  dearest,  bravest  son  1 
t  already  I  behold  thee  slain, 
tch'd  beneath  that  fury  of  the  plain, 
le  Achilles !  might'st  thou  be 
i  gods  no  dearer  than  to  me ! 
tures  wild  should  scatter  round  the  shore, 
dy  dogs  grow  fiercer  from  thy  gore, 
ly  valiant  sons  I  late  enjoy'd, 
1  vain  1  by  thy  curst  arm  destroy'd : 
i  than  slaughterM,  sold  in  distant  isles 
^ful  bondage,  and  unworthy  toils. 
le  I  speak,  my  eyes  in  vain  explore, 
I  one  mother  sprung,  my  Polydore, 
i  Lycaon ;  now  perhaps  no  more ! 
yonder  hostile  camp  Uiey  live, 
ips  of  gold,  what  treasures  would  I  give ! 
'andaire's  wealth,  by  right  of  birth  their 

1  his  daughter  with  Lelegia's  throne ;) 
hich  Heaven  forbid)  already  lost, 
Iiey  wander  on  the  Stygian  coast ; 
TOWS  then  must  their  »&d  mother  know, 
piieh  I )  unutterable  woe ! 
hat  anguish,  less  to  her,  to  me, 
U  Troy,  if  not  deprived  of  thee. 


Vet  shun  Achilles !  enter  yet  the  wall ; 
And  spare  thyself,  thy  father,  spare  us  all  I 
Save  tiiy  dear  life ;  or,  if  a  soul  so  brave 
Neglect  that  thought,  thy  dearer  glory  save. 
Pity,  while  yet  I  live,  these  silver  hairs  ; 
While  yet  thy  father  feels  the  woes  he  bears. 
Yet  curst  with  sense  I  a  wretch,  whom  in  his  rage 
fAU  trembling  on  the  verge  of  helpless  age) 
Great  Jove  has  placed,  sad  spectacle  of  pain  t 
The  bitter  dregs  of  fortune's  cup  to  drain : 
To  fill  with  scenes  of  death  his  closing  eyes. 
And  number  all  his  days  by  miseries  ! 
My  heroes  slain,  my  bridal  bed  o'ertum'd. 
My  daughters  ravish'd,  and  my  city  bum'd. 
My  bleeding  infants  dash'd  against  the  floor ; 
These  I  have  yet  to  see,  perhaps  yet  more  1 
Perhaps  even  I,  reserved  by  angry  fate 
The  liuBt  sad  relic  of  my  ruin'd  state, 
(Dire  pomp  of  sovereign  wretchedness!)  must  fal^ 
And  stain  the  pavement  of  my  regal  haJl ; 
Where  faroish'd  dogs,  late  guardians  of  my  door^ 
Shall  lick  their  mangled  master's  spatter'd  gore. 
Yet  for  my  sons  I  thank  ye,  gods  1  'tis  well ; 
Well  have  they  perish'd,  for  in  fight  they  felL 
Who  dies  in  youth  and  vigour,  dies  the  best. 
Struck  through  with  wounds,  all  honest  on  the  breasli 
But  when  the  Fates,  in  fuhiess  of  their  rage. 
Spurn  the  hoar  head  of  unresisting  age. 
In  dust  the  reverend  lineaments  deform. 
And  pour  to  dogs  the  life-blood  scarcely  warm : 
This,  this  is  misery !  the  last,  the  worst. 
That  man  can  feel ;  man,  fated  to  be  curst! ** 

He  said,  and  acting  what  no  words  could  say. 
Rent  from  his  head  the  silver  locks  away. 
With  him  the  mournful  mother  bears  a  part ; 
Yet  all  her  sorrows  turn  not  Hector's  heart. 
The  zone  unbraced,  her  bosom  she  display'd ; 
And  thus,  fast-falling  the  salt  tears,  she  said : 

"  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  my  son !  revere 
The  words  of  age ;  attend  a  parent's  prayer  I 
If  ever  thee  in  these  fond  arms  I  press'd, 
Or  still'd  thy  infant  clamours  at  this  breast ; 
Ah  do  not  thus  our  helpless  years  forego. 
But,  by  our  walls  secured,  repel  the  foe. 
Against  his  rage  if  singly  thou  proceed,      [bleed, 
Should'st  thou  (but  heaven  avert  it!)  should'st  then 
Nor  must  thy  corse  lie  honour'd  on  the  bier, 
Nor  spouse,  nor  mother,  grace  thee  with  a  tear ! 
Far  from  our  pious  rites  those  dear  remains 
Must  feast  the  vultures  on  the  naked  plains." 

So  they,  while  down  their  cheeks  the  torrentsroll; 
But  fix'd  remains  the  purpose  of  his  soul ; 
Resolved  he  stands,  and  with  a  fiery  glance 
Expects  the  hero's  terrible  advance. 
So,  roU'd  up  in  his  den,  the  swelling  snake 
Beholds  the  traveler  approach  the  brake ; 
When  fed  with  noxious  herbs  his  turgid  veins  - 
Have  gather'd  half  the  poisons  of  the  plains  ; 
He  bums,  he  stiffens  with  collected  ire, 
And  his  red  eyeballs  glare  with  living  fire. 
Beneath  a  turret,  on  his  shield  reclined. 
He  stood,  and  question'd  thus  his  mighty  mind : 

"  Where  lies  my  way  1  to  enter  in  the  wall  I 
Honour  and  shame  the  ungenerous  tliought  recal: 
Shall  proud  Polydamas  before  the  gate 
Proclaim,  his  counsels  are  obey'd  too  late. 
Which  timely  follow'd  but  the  former  night. 
What  numbers  had  been  saved  by  Hector's  flight) 
That  wise  advice  rejected  with  disdain, 
I  feel  my  folly  in  my  people  slain. 
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Mctbinks  my  suffering  countr}*'8  voice  I  hear. 
But  most  her  worthlera  Aons  insult  my  ear, 
On  my  rash  courage  charge  the  chance  of  war, 
And  blame  thoBC  virtues  which  they  camiot  sharew 

No if  I  e'er  return,  return  I  nm»t 

Glorious,  my  country's  terror  laid  in  dust : 

Or  if  I  perish,  let  her  see  me  fall 

In  field  at  least,  and  fighting  for  her  walL 

And  yet  suppose  thesi'  meai^ui'es  I  forego, 

Approach  unarm'd,  and  parley  with  the  foe, 

The  warrior-shield,  the  helm,  and  lance,  lay  down. 

And  treat  on  terms  of  peace  to  save  tlie  town : 

The  wife  withheld,  the  treasure  ill-detain*d 

(Cause  of  the  war,  and  grievance  of  the  land) 

With  honourable  justice  to  n?Mtoro: 

And  add  half  I  lion's  yet  remaining  store,  [Greece 

Which  Troy  shall,  sworn,  produce  ;  that  injured 

May  share  our  wealth,  and  leave  our  walls  in  ])^ice. 

But  why  this  thought  I  Unarm'd  if  I  should  go, 

What  hope  of  meixry  fi'om  this  vengeful  foi». 

But  woman-like  to  full,  and  fall  without  a  blowt 

We  greet  not  here,  as  man  convei-smg  man. 

Met  at  an  oak,  or  journeying  o'er  a  plain ; 

No  seastm  now  for  calm  familiar  talk. 

Like  youths  and  maidens  in  an  evening  walk : 

War  is  our  business,  but  to  whom  is  given 

To  die,  or  triumph,  that,  determine  Heaven!" 

Thus  pondering,  like  a  god  the  Greek  drew  nigh; 
His  dreadful  plumage  noddi^  from  on  high ; 
The  Pclian  javelin,  in  his  better  hand. 
Shot  trembling  rays  that  glitter'd  o'er  the  land ; 
And  on  his  breast  the  beamy  splendour  sh(me. 
Like  Jove's  own  lightning,  or  the  rising  sun. 
As  Hector  sees,  unusual  terrors  rise. 
Struck  by  some  god,  he  fears,  recedes,  and  flies. 
He  leaves  the  gates,  he  leaves  the  walls  behind: 
Achilles  follows  like  the  winged  wind. 
Thus  at  the  ^Minting  dove  a  falcon  flies 

iThe  swiftest  racer  of  the  liquid  skies) 
ust  when  he  holds,  or  thinks  he  holds  his  prey, 
Obliquely  wheeling  through  the  aT^rial  way, 
With  open  beak  and  shrilling  cries  he  springs, 
And  aims  his  claws,  and  shoots  upon  his  wings : 
No  less  fore-right  the  rapid  chase  they  held, 
One  urged  by  fury,  one  by  fear  impell'd  ; 
Now  circling  round  the  walls  their  course  maintain. 
Where  the  high  watch-tower  overlooks  the  plain ; 
Now  where  the  fig-tives  spread  their  umbrage  broad, 
(A  wider  compass)  smoke  along  the  road. 
Next  by  Scamander's  double  source  they  bound, 
Where   two  famed  fountains   burst  the    parted 

ground; 
This  not  through  scorching  clefts  is  seen  to  rise, 
With  exhalations  steaming  to  the  skies ; 
That  the  green  banks  in  summer's  heat  o'erflows, 
Like  crj'stal  clear,  and  cold  as  winter  snows : 
Each  gushing  fount  a  marble  cistern  fills. 
Whose  polish 'd  bed  i-ecoives  the  falling  rills ; 
Where  Trojan  dames  (ere  >et  alann'd  by  Greece) 
Wash'd  their  fair  garments  in  the  days  of  peace. 
By  these  they  pass'd,  one  chasing,  one  in  flight, 
(The  mighty  fled,  puraued  by  stronger  might :) 
Swift  was  the  course ;  no  vulgar  prize  they  play. 
No  vulgar  victim  must  i*eward  the  day, 
(Such  as  ill  races  crown  the  speedy  strife :) 
The  prize  contended  was  great  Hector's  life. 
As  when  some  hero's  funerals  arc  decreed 
In  grateful  honour  of  the  mighty  dead ; 
Where  high  rewai*ds  the  vigoivus  youth  inflame, 
(Some  golden  tripod,  or  some  lovely  dame) 


The  panting  coursers  swiftly  turn  the  goal. 
And  with  tnem  turns  the  raised  spectator's  soul : 
Thus  three  times  round  the  Ti*ojan  wall  they  fly. 
The  gazing  gods  lean  forward  fi*om  the  sky ; 
To  wTiom,  w-nile  eager  on  the  chase  they  look. 
The  sire  of  mortals  and  immortals  spoke : 

**  Unworthy  sight !  the  man,  beloved  of  heareo, 
Behold,  inglorious  round  yon  city  driven ! 
My  heart  partakes  the  generous  Hector's  pain ; 
Hector,  whose  zeal  whole  hecatombs  has  slain. 
Whose  grateful  fumes  the  gods  received  with  joy, 
From  Ida's  summits,  and  the  towers  of  Troy: 
Now  see  him  fl^nng ;  to  his  fears  resign 'd. 
And  fate,  and  fierce  Achilles,  close  behind. 
Consult,  ye  powers !  ('tis  worthy  your  debate) 
Whether  to  snatch  him  from  impending  &te. 
Or  let  him  bear,  by  stem  Pelides  slain, 
(Good  as  he  is)  the  lot  imposed  on  man.*'    [forms 

Then  Pallas  thus :  <*  Shall  he  whose  vengeaaee 
The  forky  bolt,  and  blackens  heaven  with  stomu^ 
Shall  he  prolong  one  Trojan's  forfeit  breath! 
A  man,  a  mortal,  preordain'd  to  death ! 
And  will  no  mummrs  fill  the  courts  above! 
No  gods  indignant  blame  their  partial  Jove!** 

"  Go  then  (retum'd  the  sire)  without  delay. 
Exert  thy  will :  I  give  the  fates  their  way." 
Swift  at  the  mandate  pleased  Tritonia  flies, 
And  stoops  impetuous  from  the  clea\Hng  skies. 

As  through  the  forest,  o'er  the  vale  and  lawn, 
The  well-breath'd  beagle  drives  the  fl>'ing  fawn. 
In  vain  he  tries  the  covert  of  tlie  brakes. 
Or  deep  beneath  the  trembling  thicket  shakes: 
Sure  of  the  vapour  in  the  tainted  dews. 
The  certain  hound  his  various  maze  pursues. 
Thus  step  by  step,  where'er  the  Trojan  wheel'd, 
Tliere  swift  Achilles  compassed  round  the  field. 
Oft  as  to  reach  the  Dardan  gates  he  bends. 
And  hopes  the  assistance  of  his  pit>'iug  friends, 
(Whose  showering  arrows,  as  he  coursed  below, 
From  the  high  turrets  might  oppress  the  foe) 
So  oft  Achilles  turns  him  to  the  plain : 
He  eyes  the  city,  but  he  eyes  in  vain. 
As  men  in  slumbers  seem  with  speedy  pace. 
One  to  pursue,  and  one  to  lead  the  chase, 
Their  sinking  limbs  tho  fancied  course  forsske^ 
Nor  this  can  fly,  nor  that  can  overtake : 
No  less  the  labouring  heroes  pant  and  strain ; 
While  that  but  flies,  and  this  pursues  in  vain. 

What  god,  0  muse,  assisted  Hector's  forc^ 
With  fate  itself  so  long  to  hold  the  course ! 
Phoebus  it  was ;  who,  in  his  latest  hour. 
Endued  his  knees  with  strength,  his  nerves  with 

power: 
And  great  Achilles,  lest  some  Greek's  advanee 
Should  snatch  the  glory  from  his  lifted  lance, 
Sign'd  to  the  troops,  to  jield  his  foe  the  way, 
And  leave  untouch 'd  the  honours  of  the  day. 

Jove  lifts  the  golden  balances,  that  show 
The  fates  of  moital  men,  and  things  below : 
Here  each  contending  hero's  lot  he  tries. 
And  weighs,  with  equal  hand,  their  destinies. 
Low  sinks  the  scale  surcharged  with  Hector's  &te; 
Heavy  with  death  it  sinks,  and  hell  receives  the 
weight. 

Then  Phoebus  left  him.     Fierce  Minerva  flies 
To  stem  Pelides,  and  triumphing,  cries: 
"  O  loved  of  Jove !  this  day  our  labours  cease, 
And  conqu;^st  blazes  with  full  beams  on  Greees. 
Great  Hector  falls ;  that  Hector  famed  so  &r, 
Drunk  with  renown,  insatiable  of  war, 
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Ihy  hand,  and  mine !  nor  force,  nor  flight, 
re  avail  him,  nor  his  god  of  light. 
re  in  vain  he  supplicates  above, 
the  feet  of  unrelenting  Jove ; 
e :  myself  will  lead  the  Trojan  on, 
i  to  meet  the  fate  he  cannot  shun." 
)ice  divine  the  chief  with  joyful  mind 
and  rested,  on  his  lance  reclined. 
le  Dci'phobus  the  martial  dame 
Sf  her  gesture,  and  her  arms  the  same) 
an  aid,  by  hapl^»  Hector's  side 
h^df  and  greets  him  thus  with  voice  belied : 
long,  O  Ilector  1  have  1  borne  the  sight 
istress,  and  sorrow'd  in  thy  flight : 
now  a  noble  stand  to  make, 
3,  as  brothers,  equal  fates  partake." 
ie :  ^'0  prince  I  allied  in  blood  and  fame, 
han  all  that  own  a  brother's  name ; 
&t  Hecuba  to  Priam  bore, 
zdf  long  loved :  much  loved,  but  honour*d 
i,  of  all  our  numerous  race  alone  [more ! 
nv  life,  regardless  of  your  own." 
tiie  goddess :  "  Much  my  father's  prayer, 
;h  my  mother's,  press'd  me  to  forbear : 
ds  embraced  my  knees,  adjured  my  stay, 
nger  love  impell'd,  and  I  obey. 
?n,  the  glorious  conflict  let  us  try, 
iteel  sparkle,  and  the  iavelin  fly ; 
>  stretch  Achilles  on  the  field, 
arm  our  bloody  trophies  yield." 
ful  she  said ;  then  swiftly  niai*ch'd  before : 
Ian  hero  shuns  his  foe  no  mora. 
hey  met.     The  silence  Hector  broke ; 
dfui  plumage  nodded  as  he  spoke : 
igh,  O  son  of  Pelcus !  Troy  has  view'd 
s  thrice  circled,  and  her  chief  pui-sued. 
some  god  within  me  bi4s  me  try 
r  my  fate :  I  kill  thee,  or  I  die. 
he  verge  of  battle  let  us  stay, 
a  moment's  space  suspend  the  day ; 
en*8  high  powers  be  call'd  to  arbitrate 
conditions  of  this  stem  debate, 
witnesses  of  all  below, 
iiful  guardians  of  the  treasured  vow !) 
I  swear ;  if,  victor  in  the  stiife, 
these  hands  shall  shed  thy  noble  life, 
lishonour  sliall  tliy  corse  pursue ; 
of  its  arms  alone  (the  conquerors  due) 
to  Greece  uninjured  I'll  i-estore: 
ht  thy  mutual  oath,  I  ask  no  more." 
not  of  oaths  (the  dreadful  chief  i*eplie8, 
iger  flash'd  from  his  disdainful  eyes^ 
as  thou  art,  and  ought  to  be, 
nor  pact  Achilles  plights  with  thee : 
:ts,  as  lambs  and  rabid  wolves  combine, 
Z^es,  as  men  and  furious  lions  join, 
I  call  the  gods !  one  constant  state 
I  rancour  and  eternal  hate : 
i;ht  but  rage,  and  never-ceasing  strife, 
1  extinguish  rage,  and  thought,  and  life, 
en  thy  forces  this  important  hour, 
ly  soul,  and  call  forth  all  thy  power. 
er  subterfuge,  no  further  chance ; 
18,  Pallas  gives  thee  to  my  Innce. 
jcian  ghost,  by  thee  deprive<l  of  breatli, 
era  round,  and  calls  thee  to  thy  death." 
tke,  and  launch'd  his  javelin  at  the  foe; 
x>r  shunn'd  the  meditated  blow : 
'd,  while  o'er  his  head  the  flying  spear 
)cent,  and  spent  its  force  in  air. 


Minerva  watch'd  it  fidling  on  the  land. 

Then  drew,  and  gave  to  great  Achilles'  hand, 

Unseen  of  Hector,  who,  elate  with  joy. 

Now  shakes  his  lance, and  braves  the  dread  of  Troy. 

"  The  life  you  boasted  to  that  javelin  given. 
Prince !  you  have  miss'd.     My  fate  depends  on 

heaven. 
To  thee,  presumptuous  as  thou  art,  unknown^ 
Or  what  must  prove  my  fortune,  or  thy  own« 
Boasting  is  but  an  art,  our  fears  to  blind. 
And  with  false  terrors  sink  another's  mind. 
But  know,  whatever  fate  I  am  to  try, 
By  no  dishonest  wound  shall  Hector  die ; 
I  shall  not  fall  a  fugitive  at  least. 
My  soul  shall  bravely  issue  from  my  breast. 
But  first,  try  thou  my  arm  ;  and  may  this  dart 
£jid  all  my  country's  woes,  deep  buiied  in  thj 
heart!" 

The  weapon  flew,  its  course  unerring  held^ 
Unerring,  but  the  heavenly  shield  repell'd 
The  mortal  dart ;  resulting  with  a  bound 
From  off  the  ringing  orb,  it  struck  the  ground. 
Hector  beheld  his  javelin  fall  in  vain, 
Nor  other  lance,  nor  other  hope  remain ; 
He  calls  Deiphobus,  demands  a  spear — 
In  vain,  for  no  DeTphobus  was  there. 
All  Cv»nfortless  he  stands :  then,  with  a  sigh ; 
**  'Tis  so — heaven  wills  it,  and  my  hour  is  nigh! 
I  decm'd  DeTphobus  had  heard  my  call. 
But  he  secure  lies  guarded  in  tlie  wall. 
A  god  deceived  me  ;  Pallas,  'twas  thy  deed, 
Death  and  black  fate  approach !  *tis  1  must  bleed* 
No  refuge  now,  no  succour  fi*om  above. 
Great  Jove  deserts  me,  and  the  son  of  Jove, 
Propitious  once,  and  kind !  Then  welcome  &te  1 
*Tis  true  I  perish,  yet  1  perish  great : 
Yet  in  a  mighty  deed  I  shall  expire. 
Let  future  ages  hear  it,  and  admire  1 " 

Fierce,  at  the  word,  his  weighty  sword  he  dre^y 
And,  all  collected,  on  Achilles  Hew. 
So  Jove's  bold  bird,  high  balanced  in  the  air, 
Stoops  from  the  clouds  to  truss  the  quivering  bare. 
Nor  less  Achilles  his  fierce  soul  prepares : 
Befoi*e  his  breast  the  flaming  shield  he  bears, 
Refulgent  orb !  above  his  fourfold  cone 
The  gilded  horse-hair  8]>arkled  in  the  sun. 
Nodding  at  every  step  :  ( Vulcanian  fiame !) 
And  as  lie  moved,  his  figui*e  seeni'd  on  flame. 
As  radiant  Hesper  shines  with  keener  light, 
Far-beaming  o'er  the  silver  host  of  night. 
When  all  the  starry  train  emblaze  the  sphere : 
So  shone  the  point  of  great  Achilles'  spear. 
In  his  right  hand  he  waves  the  weapon  round, 
Eyes  the  whole  man,  and  meditates  the  wound  ; 
But  the  lich  mail  Patroclus  lately  wore. 
Securely  cased  the  warrior's  body  o'er. 
One  space  at  length  he  spies,  to  let  in  fate. 
Where  'twixt  the  neck  and  throat  the  jointed  plate 
Grave  entrance  :  through  that  penetrable  part 
Furious  he  drove  the  well-dirccted  dart : 
Nor  pierced  the  windpipe  yet,  nor  took  the  power 
Of  speech,  unhappy  !  from  thy  dying  hour. 
Prone  on  the  field  the  bleeding  warrior  lies, 
While,  thus  triumphing,  stem  Achilles  cries  : 

**  At  last  is  Hector  stretch'd  upon  the  plain. 
Who  fear'd  no  vengeance  for  Patroclus  slain : 
Then,  prince !  you  should  have  fear'd,  what  now 
Achilles  absent,  was  Achilles  still  :  [you  feel; 

Yet  a  short  space  the  great  avenger  staid. 
Then  low  in  dust  thy  strength  and  glory  laid. 
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Peaceful  he  sleeps,  with  all  our  rites  adoru'd. 
For  over  honoured,  and  for  ever  mourned  : 
While  cast  to  all  the  rage  of  hostile  power, 
Thee,  birds  sliall  mangle,  and  the  dogs  devour." 

Then  Hector,  fainting;  at  the  approach  of  death: 
**  By  thy  own  soul !  by  those  who  gave  thee  breath  I 
Bv  all  the  sacred  prevalence  of  prayer  ; 
All,  leave  nie  not  for  Grecian  dogs  to  tear  I 
The  common  rites  of  sepulture  bestow, 
To  soothe  a  father's  and  a  mother's  woe  ; 
Let  their  largo  gifts  procure  an  urn  at  least. 
And  Hector's  ashes  in  his  country  rest.'* 

"  No,  wretch  accurst !  (relentless  he  replies ; 
Flames,  as  he  si>oke,  shot  flashing  from  his  eyes) 
Not  those  who  gave  me  breath  should  bid  me  spare, 
Nor  all  the  sacred  prevalence  of  prayer. 
Could  I  myself  the  bloody  ban«iuet  join  I 
No— to  the  dogs  that  carcase  I  resign. 
Should  Troy,  to  bribe  me,  bring  forth  all  her  store. 
And  giving  thousands,  offer  thousands  more  ; 
Should  Dardan  Pnam,  and  his  weeping  dame, 
Drain  their  whole  realm  to  buy  one  funeral  flame: 
Tiieir  Hector  on  the  pile  they  should  not  see, 
Nor  rob  the  vultui-es  of  one  limb  of  thee." 

Then  thus  the  chief  his  dying  accents  drew : 
**  Thy  mge,  implacable !  too  well  1  knew  : 
The  Furies  that  relentless  breast  have  steel'd, 
And  cursed  thee  with  a  heart  that  cannot  yield. 
Yet  think,  a  day  will  come,  when  fate's  decree 
And  angry  gods  shall  wreak  this  wrong  on  thee  ; 
Phuobus  and  Paris  shall  avenge  my  fate, 
And  stretch  thee  here,  before  the  Siuean  gate.** 

He  ceased.     The  fates  suppress'd  his  labouring 
breath, 
And  his  eyes  stiffen*d  at  the  hand  of  death  ; 
To  the  dark  realm  the  spirit  wings  its  way, 
(The  manly  body  left  a  load  of  clay) 
And  plaintive  glides  along  the  dreary  coas^ 
A  naked,  wandering,  melanchol  v  ghost  I 

Achilles,  musing  as  he  roU'd  his  eyes 
O'er  the  dead  hero,  thus  unheard,  replies  : 
^Die  thou  the  first!     When  Jove  and  heaven 

ordain, 
1  follow  thee" — He  said,  and  strippM  the  slain. 
Then  forcing  backward  from  the  gaping  wound 
The  reeking  javelin,  cast  it  on  the  ground. 
The  thronging  Greeks  behold  with  wondering  eyes 
His  manly  beauty  and  superior  size  ; 
While  some,  ignoblor,  the  great  dead  deface 
With  wounds  ungenerous,  or  with  taunts  disgrace : 

•*  How  changed  that  Hector,  who  like  Jove  of  late 
Sent  lightning  on  our  fleets,  and  scattered  fate !" 

High  o'er  the  slain  the  great  Achilles  stands. 
Begirt  with  heroes  and  surrounding  bands  ; 
And  thus  aloud,  while  all  the  host  attends  : 
**  Princes  and  leaders  !  countrjTnen  and  friends ! 
Since  now  at  length  the  powerful  will  of  heaven 
The  dire  destroyer  to  our  arm  has  given, 
Is  not  Troy  fallen  already  ?  Haste,  ye  powers ! 
See,  if  already  their  deserted  towers 
Ai*e  left  unmann'd  ;  or  if  they  yet  retain 
The  souls  of  heroes,  their  gi^eat  Hector  slain. 
But  what  is  Troy,  or  glory  what  to  me  I 
Or  why  reflects  my  mind  on  aught  but  thee, 
Divine  Patroclus  1  Death  has  seal'd  his  eyes  ; 
Unwept,  unhonour'd,  uninterr'd  he  Hes  ! 
Can  his  dear  image  from  my  soul  depart, 
Long  as  the  vital  spirit  moves  my  heart ! 
If  in  the  melancholy  shades  below. 
The  flames  of  friends  and  lovers  cease  to  glow, 


Yet  mine  shall  sacred  last ;  mine,  undecay'd. 
Bum  on  through  death,  and  animate  my  ahade. 
Meanwhile,  ye  sons  of  Greece,  in  triumph  bring, 
The  corpse  of  Hector,  and  your  peeans  sing. 
Be  this  the  song,  slow-moving  toward  the  shore, 
^  Hector  is  dead,  and  lUon  is  no  more." 

Then  his  fell  soul  a  thought  of  vengeance  bred 
(Unworthy  of  himself,  and  of  the  dead  ;) 
The  nervous  ancles  bored,  his  feet  he  bound 
With  thongs  inserted  through  the  double  wound ; 
These  flx'd  up  high  behind  the  rolling  wain. 
His  graceful  head  was  trail'd  along  the  plaiiL 
Proud  on  his  car  the  insulting  victor  stood. 
And  bore  aloft  his  arms,  distilling  blood. 
He  smites  the  steeds ;  the  rapid  chariot  flies ; 
The  sudden  clouds  of  circling  dust  arise. 
Now  lost  is  all  that  formidable  air  ; 
The  face  divine,  and  long-descending  hair. 
Purple  the  ground,  and  streak  the  sable  sand ; 
Deformed,  dishonoured,  in  his  native  land. 
Given  to  the  rage  of  an  insuldug  throng. 
And,  in  his  parents'  sight,  now  dragged  along  I 

The  mother  first  beheld,  with  sad  survey  ; 
•She  rent  her  tresses,  venerably  grey. 
And  cast,  far  off,  the  regal  veils  away. 
With  piercing  shrieks  his  bitter  fate  she  moans, 
While  the  sad  father  answers  groans  with  groaoi^ 
Tears  after  tears  his  mournful  cheeks  overflow, 
And  the  whole  city  wears  one  face  of  woe  : 
No  less  than  if  the  rage  of  hostile  fires. 
From  her  foundations  curling  to  her  spires^ 
O'er  the  proud  citadel  at  length  should  rise. 
And  the  last  blaze  send  Ilion  to  the  skies. 
The  wretched  monarch  of  the  falling  state;, 
Disti'acted,  presses  to  the  Dardan  gate. 
Scarce  the  whole  people  stop  his  desperate  conrBe^ 
While  strong  affliction  gives  the  feeble  force : 
Grief  tears  his  heart,  and  drives  him  to  and  firo, 
In  all  the  raging  impotence  of  woe, 
At  length  he  roll'd  in  dust,  and  thus  begun, 
Im)>ioring  all,  and  naming  one  by  one  : 
^  Ah  !  let  me,  let  roe  go  where  sorrow  calls ; 
I,  only  I,  will  issue  from  your  walls 
(Guide  or  companion,  friends  !  I  ask  ye  none) 
And  bow  before  the  murderer  of  my  son. 
My  grief  perhaps  his  pity  may  engage  ; 
Perhaps  at  least  he  may  respect  my  age. 
He  has  a  father  too ;  a  man  like  me ; 
One,  not  exempt  from  age  and  misery 
(Vigorous  no  more,  as  when  his  young  embrace 
Begot  this  pest  of  me,  and  all  my  race.) 
How  many  valiant  sons,  in  early  bloom, 
Has  that  cursed  hand  sent  headlong  to  the  tomb! 
Thee,  Hector  !  last :  thy  loss  (divinely  brave) 
Sinks  my  sad  soul  with  sorrow  to  the  grare. 
O  had  thy  gentle  spirit  pass'd  in  peace. 
The  son  expiring  in  the  sire's  embrace. 
While  both  thy  parents  wept  the  fatal  hour, 
And,  bending  o'er  thee,  mix'd  the  tender  shower ! 
Some  comfort  that  had  been,  some  sad  relief. 
To  melt  in  full  satiety  of  grief ! " 

Thus  wail'd  the  father,  groveling  on  the  groond, 
And  all  tlie  eyes  of  Ilion  stream'd  around. 

Amidst  her  matrons  Hecuba  appears, 
(A  mourning  princess,  and  a  train  in  tears ;) 
<<  Ah    why  has    heaven    prolonged    this   bated 

breath. 
Patient  of  horrors,  to  behold  thy  death  t 
O  Hector  I  late  thy  parents'  pride  and  joy. 
The  boast  of  nations !  the  defence  of  Troy  1 
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ler  safety  and  her  fame  she  owed ; 
her  hero,  and  ahnost  her  god  I 
nge  I  become  in  one  sad  day 
)  corse !  inanimated  clay  1" 
as  yet  the  fatal  news  had  spread 
dromache,  of  Hector  dead ; 
nessengcr  had  told  his  fate, 
is  stay  without  the  Sctean  gate, 
close  recesses  of  the  dome, 
e  plied  the  melancholy  loom ; 
work  employ^  her  secret  hours, 
gay  with  intermingled  flowers, 
lir'd  handmaids  heat  the  brazen  urn, 
reparing  for  her  lord's  return  : 
las  !  her  lord  returns  no  more  ! 
le  lies,  and  bleeds  along  the  shore  ! 
the  walls  the  clamours  reach  her  ear, 
r  members  shake  with  sudden  fear ; 
I  her  ivory  hand  the  shuttle  falls, 
utonishM,  to  her  maids  she  calls : 
ow  me !  (she  cried)  what  plaintive  noise 
Y  ear  I  *Ti8  sure  my  mother's  voice, 
ig  knees  their  ti*embling  frame  desert, 
usual  flutters  at  my  heart ; 
ige  disaster,  some  reverse  of  fate 
vert  it !)  threats  the  Trojan  state. 
omen  which  my  thoughts  suggest ! 
I  fear  my  Hector's  dauntless  breast 
ichilles  ;  chased  along  the  plain, 
our  walls  1  I  fear,  I  fear  him  slain  ! 
crowd  he  ever  scom'd  to  wait, 
t  for  glory  in  the  jaws  of  fate  : 
at  noble  heat  has  cost  his  breath, 
h'd  for  ever  in  the  arms  of  death.'* 
e  ;  and  furious,  with  distracted  pace, 
ir  heart,  and  anguish  in  her  face, 
gh  the  dome  (the  maids  her  steps  pursue) 
s  the  walls,  and  sends  around  her  view, 
er  eyes  the  killing  object  found, 
7  Hector  dragg'd  along  the  ground, 
larkness  shades  her  swimming  eyes : 
she  falls ;  her  breath,  her  colour  flies, 
fair  ornaments,  the  braids  that  bound, 
hat  held  them,  and  the  wreath  that 
id  diadem  flew  far  away  [crown'd, 

r  Venus  on  her  bridal  day.) 
rain  of  weeping  sisters  stands, 
r  sinking  with  assistant  hands. 
Q  the  verge  of  death  recall'd,  again 
or  but  recovers  to  complain.  * 

:hed  husband  of  a  WTetched  wife  t 
one  fate,  to  one  unhappy  life ! 
ne  star  its  baneful  beam  displayed 
I  roof,  and  Hippoplacia's  shade, 
rent  parents,  difiercnt  climes  we  came, 
t  periods,  yet  our  fate  the  same  1 
ay  birth  to  great  Aetion  owed, 
'as  all  that  tender  care  bestow'd  1 
id  never  been ! — O  thou,  the  ghost 
I  husband !  miserably  lost ! 
3  dismal  realms  for  ever  gone ! 
idon'd,  desolate,  alone ! 
ild,  once  comfort  of  my  pains, 
t  now  of  hapless  love,  remains ! 
•  smile  upon  his  sire ;  no  friend 
a  now !  no  father  to  defend  1 
he  'scape  the  sword,  the  common  doom, 
m  attend  him,  and  what  griefs  to  come ! 
his  own  paternal  roof  expell'd, 
ger  ploughs  his  patrimonial  field. 


The  day,  that  to  the  shades  the  father  sends, 
Robs  the  sad  orphan  of  his  father's  friends : 
He,  wretched  outcast  of  mankind !  appears 
For  ever  sad,  for  ever  bathed  in  tears ; 
Amongst  the  happy,  unregarded,  he 
Hangs  on  the  robe,  or  trembles  at  the  knee. 
While  those  his  father's  former  bounty  fed. 
Nor  reach  the  goblet,  nor  divide  the  bread : 
The  kindest  but  his  present  wants  allay. 
To  leave  him  wretched  the  succeeding  day. 
Frugal  compassion !  Heedless,  they  who  boast 
Both  parents  still,  nor  feel  what  he  has  lost, 
Shall  cry, '  Begone  I  thy  father  feasts  not  here :' 
The  wretch  obeys,  retiring  with  a  tear. 
Thus  wretched,  thus  retiring  all  in  tears. 
To  my  sad  soul  Astyanax  appears  I 
Forceid  by  repeated  insults  to  return, 
And  to  his  widow'd  mother  vainly  mourn  : 
He,  who,  with  tender  delicacy  bred. 
With  princes  sported,  and  on  dainties  fed. 
And  when  still  evening  gave  him  up  to  rest. 
Sunk  soft  in  down  upon  the  nurse's  breast. 
Must — ah  what  must  he  not!  Whom  Ilion  calls 
Astyanax,  from  her  well-giuirded  walls. 
Is  now  that  name  no  more,  unhappv  boy ! 
Since  now  no  more  thy  father  guards  his  Troy, 
But  thou,  my  Hector,  liest  exposed  in  air. 
Far  from  thy  parents'  and  thy  consort's  care ; 
Whose  hand  in  vain,  directed  by  her  love. 
The  martial  scarf  and  robe  of  triumph  wove. 
Now  to  devouring  flames  be  Uiese  a  prey. 
Useless  to  thee,  m>m  this  accursed  day  I 
Yet  let  the  saci'ifice  at  least  be  paid. 
An  honour  to  the  living,  not  the  dead ! " 

So  spake  the  mournful  dame :  her  matrons  hearj 
Si^Ai  back  her  sighs,  and  answer  tear  with  tear. 
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BOOK  XXIII. 


ARGUMENT. 

rrWBRAL  GAMES  IN  HONOUR  OF  PATHOCLV8, 

AcaiLiMB  and  the  Myrmidons  do  honours  to  tho  body  ot 
Patroclus.  After  the  funeral  feast  ho  retires  to  the  sea- 
shore, where,  falling  asleep,  the  ghost  of  his  friend  appears 
to  him,  and  demands  the  rites  of  burial ;  the  next  morn- 
ing the  soldiers  are  sent  with  mules  and  waggons  to  fetch 
wood  for  the  pyre.  The  funeral  procession,  and  tho  olFer- 
ing  their  hair  to  the  dead.  Achilles  sacrifices  several 
animals,  and  lastly  twelvo  Trojan  captives,  at  the  pile ; 
then  sets  fire  to  it  He  pays  libations  to  tho  winds,  which 
(at  the  instance  of  Iris)  rise,  and  raiso  the  flames.  When 
the  pile  has  burned  all  night,  they  gather  the  bones,  place 
them  in  sn  lun  of  gold,  and  raiso  tho  tomb.  Achilles  ih> 
stitutes  the  funeral  games :  the  chariot-race,  the  fight  ol 
the  csestus,  the  wrestling,  the  foot-race,  tho  single  combat, 
tho  discus,  the  shooting  with  arrows,  the  darting  theJavelSn: 
the  various  descriptions  of  which ,  and  the  various  success  of 
the  several  antagonists,  make  the  greatest  {lart  of  the  book. 

In  this  book  ends  the  thirtieth  day.  The  night  follow- 
ing, the  ghost  of  Patroclus  appears  to  Achilles :  the  one- 
and-thirtieth  day  is  employed  in  felling  the  timber  for  the 
pile :  the  two-and-thirtieth  in  burning  it ;  and  the  three- 
and-thirtieth  in  the  games.  The  scene  is  generally  on  the 
sea-shore.  

Thus  humbled  in  the  dust,  the  pensive  train 
Through  the  sad  city  moum'd  her  hero  slain. 
The  body  soil'd  with  dust,  and  black  with  gore, 
Lies  on  broad  Hellespont's  resounding  shore. 
The  Grecians  seek  their  ships,  and  clear  the  strand} 
All,  but  the  martial  Myrmidonian  band : 
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These  yet  aiffieinb]e<i  great  Achilles  holds, 
And  the  stem  pur|)Ose  of  his  mind  unfolds : 

**  Not  yet,  my  bravo  companions  of  the  war, 
Release  your  smoking  coursers  from  the  car ; 
^)ut,  with  his  chariot  each  in  order  led, 
Perform  due  honours  to  Patroclus  dead. 
Ere  yet  from  rest  or  food  we  seek  relief. 
Some  rites  remain,  to  glut  our  rage  of  grief." 

The  troops  olK'y'd  ;  and  thrice  in  order  le«l 
(Achilles  first)  their  coursers  round  the  dead ; 
And  thrice  their  sorrows  and  laments  renew ; 
Tears  bathe  their  arms,  and  tears  the  sands  bodew. 
For  such  a  warrior  Thetis  aids  their  woe, 
Melts  their  strong  hearts,  and  bids  tlieir  eyes  to 

flow. 
But  chi(>f,  Pelides :  thick -succeeding  sighs 
Burst  from  his  heart,  and  torrents  from  his  eyes: 
His  slaughtering  hands,  yet  red  with  blood,  he  laid 
On  his  dead  friend's  cold  breast,  and  thus  he  said : 

''  All  hail,  Patroclus !  let  thy  honoured  ghost 
Hear,  and  r(>joic(>  on  Pluto's  dreary  conBt ; 
Behold !  AchiIU*s'  promise  is  complete ; 
The  bloody  Hector  stretched  before  thy  feet. 
liO !  to  the  dogs  his  carcase  I  resign ; 
And  twelve  sad  victims,  of  the  Trojan  line, 
Sacred  to  vengeance,  instant,  shall  expire ; 
Their  lives  efifused  ai'ouud  thy  funeral  pyre.** 

Gloomy  he  said,  and  (hoiTible  to  view) 
Before  the  bier  the  bleeding  Hector  threw, 
Prone  on  the  dust.     The  Myrmidons  around 
Unbraced  their  armour,  and  the  steeds  unbound. 
All  to  Achilles*  sable  ship  repair. 
Frequent  and  full,  the  genial  feast  to  share. 
Now  from  the  well-fed  swine  black  smokes  aspire^ 
The  bristly  victims  hisshig  o*er  the  fire : 
The  huge  ox  bellowing  falls ;  with  feebler  cries 
Expires  the  goat ;  the  sheep  in  silence  dies. 
Around  the  hero's  prostrate  bwly  flow'd, 
In  one  promiscuous  stream,  the  reeking  blood. 
And  now  a  band  of  Ai'give  monarchs  brings 
The  glorious  victor  to  the  king  of  kings. 
From  his  dead  friend  the  pensive  warrior  went. 
With  steps  unwilling,  to  the  regal  tent. 
The  attending  heraldB,  as  by  office  bound, 
With  kindled  flames  the  tripod-vase  surround : 
To  cleanse  his  conquering  hands  from  hostile  gore, 
They  urged  in  vain ;  tlie  chief  refused,  and  swore : 

**  No  drop  sliall  touch  me,  by  almighty  Jove  I 
The  first  and  greatest  of  the  gods  above ! 
Till  on  the  pyre  I  j)lace  thee ;  till  I  rear 
The  grassy  mound,  and  clip  thy  sacred  hair. 
Some  ease  at  least  those  pious  rites  may  give, 
And  soothe  my  sorrows,  while  I  bear  to  live. 
Howe'er,  reluctant  as  I  am,  I  stay. 
And  share  your  feast ;  but  with  the  dawn  of  day, 
(O  king  of  men !)  it  claims  thy  royal  care. 
That  Gi-eece  the  warrior's  funeral  pile  prepare. 
And  bid  the  forests  fall  (such  rites  are  paid 
To  heroes  slumbering  in  eternal  shade :) 
Then,  when  his  earthly  part  shall  mount  in  fire, 
Let  the  leagued  squadrons  to  their  posts  retire.' 

He  spoke :  they  hear  him,  and  tlie  word  obey ; 
The  rage  of  hunger  and  of  thirst  allay. 
Then  ease  in  sleep  the  labours  of  the  day. 
But  great  Pelides,  stretch'd  along  the  shore, 
Where,  dash'd  on  rocks,  the  broken  billows  roar, 
Lies  inly  groaning ;  while  on  either  hand 
The  martial  Myrmidons  confusedly  stand. 
Along  the  grass  his  languid  members  fall. 
Tired  with  his  chase  around  the  Trojan  wall ; 
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Hush'd  by  the  murmurs  of  the  rolling  deep» 
At  length  he  sinks  in  the  soft  arms  of  sleep. 
When  lo !  the  shade,  before  his  closing  eye% 
Of  sad  Patroclus  rose,  or  seem'd  to  rise : 
In  the  same  robe  he  living  wore,  he  came : 
In  stature,  voice,  and  pleasing  look,  the  same. 
The  form  familiar  hover'd  o'er  his  head, 
**  And  sleeps  Achilles  (thus  the  phantom  said) 
Sleeps  my  Achilles,  his  Patroclus  dead ! 
Living,  I  seem'd  his  dearest,  tenderest  care. 
But  now  forgot,  I  wander  in  the  air. 
Let  my  pale  corse  the  rites  of  burial  know. 
And  give  me  entrance  in  the  realms  below : 
Till  then  the  spirit  finds  no  resting-place. 
But  here  and  there  the  unbodied  spectres  chase 
The  vagrant  dead  around  the  dark  abode. 
Forbid  to  cross  the  irremeable  flood. 
Now  give  thy  hand ;  for  to  the  farther  shore 
When  once  we  pass,  the  soul  returns  no  more : 
When  once  the  last  funereal  flames  ascend. 
No  more  shall  meet  Achilles  and  his  friend ; 
No  more  our  thoughts  to  those  we  loved  mabs 

known; 
Or  quit  the  dearest,  to  converse  alone. 
Me  fate  has  sever 'd  from  the  sons  of  earth, 
The  fate  forc-doom'd  that  waited  from  mv  birth: 
Thee  too  it  waits ;  before  the  Trojan  wall 
Even  great  and  godlike  thou  art  doom'd  to  fiJL 
Hear  then ;  and  as  in  fate  and  love  we  join. 
Ah  suffer  that  my  bones  may  rest  with  thine ! 
Together  have  we  lived ;  together  bred. 
One  house  received  us,  and  one  table  fed ; 
That  golden  urn,  thy  goddens-mother  gave. 
May  mix  our  ashes  in  one  common  grave." 

«  And  is  it  thou  1  (he  answers)  to  my  sight 
Once  more  retum'st  thou  from,  the  reolms  oi  night  I 
O  more  than  brother !  .Think  each  office  paid, 
Whate'er  can  rest  a  discontented  shade ; 
But  grant  one  last  embrace,  unhappy  boy ! 
Affo^  at  least  that  melancholy  joy.*' 

He  said,  and  with  his  longing  arms  essay'd 
In  vain  to  grasp  the  visionary  shade ; 
Like  a  thin  smoke  he  sees  the  spirit  fly. 
And  hears  a  feeble  lamentable  ci'y. 
Confused  he  wakes :  amazement  breaks  the  baiA 
Of  golden  sleep,  and  starting  from  the  sands, 
Pensive  he  muses  with  uplified  hands : 

<<'Tis  true,  'tis  certain ;  man,  though  dead,  retaiv 
Part  of  himself  ;  the  immortal  mind  remains: 
THb  form  subsists  without  the  body's  aid. 
Aerial  sembbwce,  and  an  empty  skade ! 
This  night  my  friend,  so  late  in  battle  lost. 
Stood  at  my  side,  a  pensive,  plaintive  ghost ; 
Even  now  familiar,  as  in  life,  he  came ; 
Alas !  how  different  1  yet  how  like  the  same!" 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  each  eye  grew  big  with 
And  now  the  rosy-finger'd  mom  appears,  [teais: 
Shows  every  mournful  face  with  tears  o'enpzes^ 
And  glares  on  the  pale  \isage  of  the  dead. 
But  Agamenmon,  as  the  rites  demand. 
With  mules  and  waggons  sends  a  chosen  band 
To  load  the  timber,  and  the  pile  to  rear ; 
A  charge  consign'd  to  Merion's  faithful  caie. 
With  proper  instruments  they  take  the  road, 
Axes  to  cut,  and  ropes  to  sling  the  load. 
First  march  the  heavy  mules,  securely  slow, 
O'er  hills,  o'er  dales,  o'er  crags,  o'er  rocks  they  p' 
Jumping,  high  o'er  the  shrubs  of  the  rough  groanii 
Rattle  the  clattering  car%  and  tbe  abock'd  aiki 
bound. 
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arrived  at  Ida's  spreading  woods, 
,  watcr'd  with  descending  floods) 
ds  the  axe,  redoubling  strokes  on  strokes; 
9s  round  the  forest  hurls  her  oaks 
Deep -echoing    groan   the    thickets 


i; 


ling,  crackling,  crashing,  thunder  down, 
the  Grecians  cleave,  prepared  to  bum ; 
[ow  mules  the  same  rough  road  return. 
Y  woodmen  equal  burdens  bore 
rge  was  given  them)  to  the  sandy  shore ; 
the  spot  which  great  Achilles  show'd, 
1  their  shoulders,  and  disposed  the  load ; 
■ound  the  place,  where  times  to  come 

Patroclus'  and  Achilles'  tomb, 
aids  his  martial  troops  appear 
leir  cars  in  all  the  pomp  of  war  ; 
fulgent  arms  his  limbs  attires, 

their  chariots,  combatants  and  squires. 

)ts  first  proceed,  a  shining  train ; 

Is  of  foot  that  smoke  along  the  plain ; 

( the  melancholy  band  appear, 

y  dead  Patroclus  on  the  bier : 

i  corse  their  scattered  locks  they  throw; 

?xt,  oppressed  with  mighty  woe, 

;  with  his  hands  the  hero's  head, 

the  extended  body  of  the  dead, 
decent  on  the  appointed  ground 
f,  and  heap  the  sylvan  pile  around. 
Achilles  stands  apart  in  prayer, 
his  head  divides  the  yellow  hair ; 
'ling   locks  which  fi^m  his  youth  he 

t 

i  grew,  to  Sperchius'  honoured  flood : 

ing,  to  the  deep  his  looks  he  cast, 

his  eyes  around  the  watery  waste : 

Lius !  whose  waves  in  mazy  eiTors  lost 

roll  along  my  native  coast ! 

ve  vainly  vow'd,  at  our  return, 

8  to  fall,  and  hecatombs  to  bum : 
ams  to  bleed  in  sacrifice, 

the  day  thy  silver  fountains  rise, 
!  in  shade  of  consecrated  bowers 
stand,  perfumed  with  native  flowers ! 
ly  father,  but  he  vow'd  in  vain ; 
Lchilles  sees  his  native  plain ; 
n  hope  these  hairs  no  longer  grow, 
>ear8  them  to  the  shades  below." 
r  Patroclus  while  the  hero  pray'd, 
I  hand  the  sacred  lock  he  laid, 
afresh  the  Grecian  sorrows  flow : 
be  sun  had  set  upon  their  woe ; 
king  of  men  thus  spoke  the  chief: 
Atrides!  give  the  troops  relief: 
morning  legions  to  retire, 
i  chiefs  alone  attend  the  p>Te ; 
iare  be  ours,  the  dead  to  bum— 
le  people  to  their  ships  return : 
e  deputed  to  inter  the  slain 
a  rising  pyramid  the  plain, 
foot  in  length,  a  hundred  wide, 
g  structure  spreads  on  every  side ; 

9  top  the  manly  corse  they  lay, 
id  sheep,  and  sable  oxen  slay  : 
rer'd  with  their  fat  the  dead, 

ed  victims  round  the  body  spread ; 
f  honey,  and  of  fragrant  oil, 
x>und,  low-bending  o'er  the  pile. 
lUy  coursers,  with  a  deadly  groan 
their  lives^  and  on  the  pyre  are  thrown. 
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Of  nine  large  dogs,  domestic  at  his  board. 
Fall  two,  selected  to  attend  their  lord. 
Then  last  of  all,  and  horrible  to  tell, 
Sad  sacrifice  I  twelve  Trojan  captives  fell. 
On  these  the  rage  of  fire  victorious  prey's. 
Involves  and  joins  them  in  one  common  blaze. 
Smear'd  with  the  bloody  rites,  he  stands  on  high 
And  calls  the  spirit  with  a  dreadful  cn^ : 

**  All  hail,  Patroclus !  let  thy  vengeful  ghost 
Hear,  and  exult,  on  Pinto's  dreary  coast. 
Behold,  Achilles'  promise  fully  paid, 
Twelve  Trojan  heroes  offer'd  to  thy  shade ; 
But  heavier  fates  on  Hector's  corse  attend. 
Saved  from  the  fliames,  for  hungry  dogs  to  rend." 

So  spake  he,  threatening :  but  the  gods  made  vain 
His  threat,  and  guard  inviolate  the  slain : 
Celestial  Venus  hover'd  o'er  his  head. 
And  roseate  unguents,  heavenly  fragrance !  shed : 
She  watch'd  him  all  the  night  and  all  the  day. 
And  drove  the  bloodhounds  from  their  detstined 
Nor  sacred  Phoebus  less  employ'd  his  care ;  [prey. 
He  pour'd  aroimd  a  veil  of  gather'd  air. 
And  kept  the  nerves  undried,  the  flesh  entire, 
Anunst  the  solar  beam  and  Sirian  fire. 

Nor  yet  the  pile,  where  dead  Patroclus  lies. 
Smokes,  nor  as  yet  the  sullen  flames  arise ; 
But,  fast  beside,  Achilles  stood  in  prayer. 
Invoked  the  gods  whose  spirit  moves  the  air, 
And  victims  promised,  and  libations  cast. 
To  gentle  Zephyr  and  the  Boreal  blast : 
He  call'd  the  atrial  powers,  along  the  skies 
To  breathe,  and  whisper  to  the  fires  to  rise. 
The  winged  Iris  heard  the  hero's  call, 
And  instant  hasten'd  to  their  airy  hall. 
Where,  in  old  ZephjT's  open  courts  on  high. 
Sat  all  the  blustering  brethren  of  the  sky. 
She  shone  amidst  them,  on  her  painted  bow  ; 
The  rocky  pavement  glitter'd  with  the  show* 
All  from  the  banquet  rise,  and  each  invitts 
The  various  goddess  to  partake  the  rites. 
^  Not  so  (the  dame  replied),  I  haste  to  go 
To  sacred  Ocean,  and  the  floods  below : 
Even  now  our  solemn  hecatombs  attend. 
And  heaven  is  feasting  on  the  world's  green  end. 
With  righteous  Ethiops  (uncorrupted  train  !) 
Far  on  the  extremest  limits  of  the  main. 
But  Peleus'  son  entreats,  with  sacrifice, 
The  western  spirit,  and  the  north,  to  rise ; 
Let  on  Patroclus'  pile  your  blast  be  diiven. 
And  bear  the  blazing  honours  high  to  heaven." 

Swift  as  the  word  she  vanish'd  from  their  view ; 
Swift  as  the  word  the  winds  tumultuous  flew ; 
Forth  burst  the  stormy  band  with  thundering  roar. 
And  heaps  on  heaps  the  clouds  are  toss'd  before. 
To  tlie  wide  main  then  stooping  from  the  skies, 
The  heaving  deeps  in  watery  mountains  rise : 
Trey  feels  the  blast  along  her  shaking  walls. 
Till  on  the  pile  the  gather'd  tempest  falls. 
The  structure  crackles  in  the  roaring  fires. 
And  all  the  night  the  plenteous  flame  aspires. 
All  night  Achilles  hails  Patroclus'  soul, 
With  large  libations  from  the  golden  bowl. 
As  a  poor  father,  helpless  and  undone. 
Mourns  o'er  the  ashes  of  an  only  son. 
Takes  a  sad  pleasure  the  last  bones  to  bum. 
And  pour  in  tears,  ere  yet  they  close  the  urn : 
So  stay'd  Achilles,  circling  reuud  the  shore. 
So  watch'd  the  flames,  till  now  they  flame  no  more. 
'Twas  when,  emerging  through  the  shades  of  night. 
The  morning  planet  told  the  approach  of  light ; 
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And,  fast  behind,  Aurora's  warmer  ray 
O'er  the  broad  ocean  pourM  the  golden  day : 
Then  sank  the  blaze,  the  pile  no  longer  bum*d, 
And  to  their  caves  the  whistling  winds  retnm'd : 
Across  the  Thracian  seiis  their  course  they  bore ; 
The  ruflled  seas  beneath  tliuir  passage  roar. 

Then  parting  from  the  pile  he  ceased  to  weep. 
And  sank  to  quiet  in  the  embrace  of  sleep, 
Exhausted  with  his  grief:  meanwhile  the  crowd 
Of  thronging  Grecians  round  Achilles  stood ; 
Tlio  tunmlt  waked  him :  from  his  eyes  he  shook 
Unwilling  slumber,  and  tlie  chiefs  bespoke : 

<<  Ye  kings  and  princes  of  the  Achaian  name ! 
First  let  us  quench  the  yet  remaining  flame 
With  sable  wine ;  then,  as  the  rites  direct. 
The  hero's  bones  with  cai-efiil  view  select : 
(Apart,  and  easy  to  be  known  they  lie 
Amidst  the  heap,  and  obvious  to  the  eye : 
The  rest  around  the  margin  will  be  seen 
Promiscuous,  steeds,  and  immolated  men  :) 
These  wrapt  in  double  cauls  of  fat,  prepare  ; 
And  in  the  golden  vase  dispose  with  care ; 
There  let  them  rest  with  decent  honour  laid. 
Till  I  shall  follow  to  the  infernal  shade. 
Meantime  erect  the  tomb  with  pious  hands, 
A  common  structure  on  the  humble  sands ; 
Hereafter  Greece  some  nobler  work  may  raise, 
And  late  posterity  record  our  praise." 

The  Greeks  obey ;  where  yet  the  embers  glow^ 
Wide  o'er  the  pile  the  sable  wine  they  throw, 
And  deep  subsides  the  ashy  heap  below. 
Next  the  white  bones  his  sad  companions  place, 
With  tears  collected,  in  the  golden  va^e. 
The  sacred  relics  to  the  tent  they  bore ; 
The  urn  a  veil  of  linen  cover'd  o*er. 
That  done,  they  bid  the  sepulchre  aspire. 
And  cast  the  deep  foundations  round  the  pyre ; 
High  in  the  midst  they  heap  the  swelling  bed 
Of  rising  earth,  memorial  of  the  dead. 

The  swarming  populace  the  chief  detains, 
And  leads  amidst  a  wide  extent  of  phiins ; 
There  placed  them  round:  then  from  the  ships 

proceeds 
A  train  of  oxen,  mules,  and  stately  steeds. 
Vases  and  tripods  (for  the  funeral  games) 
Resplendent  brass,  and  more  resplendent  dames. 
First  stood  the  prizes  to  reward  tlie  force 
Of  rapid  racers  in  the  dusty  course : 
A  woman  for  the  first,  in  beauty's  bloom, 
Skiird  in  the  needle,  and  the  labouring  loom  ; 
And  a  large  vase,  where  two  bright  handles  rise. 
Of  twenty  measures  its  capacious  size. 
The  second  victor  claims  a  mare  unbroke, 
nig  with  a  mule,  unknowing  of  the  yoke : 
The  third,  a  charger  yet  untouch'd  by  flame  ; 
Four  ample  measures  held  the  shining  frame : 
Two  golden  talents  for  the  fourth  were  placed : 
An  ample  double  bowl  contents  the  last. 
These  in  fair  order  ranged  upon  the  plain. 
The  hei'o,  rising,  thus  address'd  the  train  : 

"  Behold  the  prizes,  valiant  Greeks  !  decreed 
To  the  brave  rulers  of  the  racing  steed  ; 
Prizes  which  none  beside  ourself  could  gain. 
Should  our  immortal  coursere  take  the  plain  ; 
(A  race  unrival'd,  which  from  ocean's  god 
Peleus  received,  and  on  his  son  bestow'd.) 
But  this  no  time  our  vigour  to  display  ; 
Nor  suit,  with  them,  the  games  of  this  sad  day : 
Lost  is  Patroclus  now,  that  wont  to  deck 
Their  flowing  manes,  and  sleek  their  glossy  neck. 


Sad,  as  thev  shared  in  human  grief,  they  stand, 
And  trail  those  graceful  honours  on  the  sand  1 
Let  otliers  for  the  noble  task  prepare. 
Who  trust  the  courser  ancT  the  flying  car." 

Fired  at  his  word  the  rival  racers  rise  ; 
But  far  the  first  Eumelus  hopes  the  prize. 
Famed  through  Pieria  for  the  fleetest  breed. 
And  skill'd  to  manage  the  high-bounding  steed. 
With  equal  anlour  bold  Tydides  swell'd, 
The  steeds  of  Tros  beneath  his  yoke  compell'd 
(Which  late  obey'd  the  Dardan  chiers  command, 
When  scarce  a  god  redeem'd  him  from  his  band.) 
Then  MenelaQs  his  Podargus  brings. 
And  the  famed  courser  of  tlie  king  of  kings : 
Whom  rich  Echepolus  (more  rich  than  brave) 
To  'scape  the  wars,  to  Agamemnon  gave, 
(i£th^  her  name)  at  home  to  end  his  days  ; 
Base  wealth  preferring  to  eternal  praise. 
Next  him  Antilochus  demands  the  course 
With  beating  heart,  and  cheers  his  Pylian  horse. 
Experienced  Nestor  gives  his  son  the  reins. 
Directs  his  judgment,  and  his  heat  restrains ; 
Nor  idly  warns  the  hoary  sire,  nor  hears' 
The  prudent  son  with  unattending  ears. 

**  My  son!  though  youthful  ardour  fire  thy  breast 
The  gods  have  loved  thee,and  with  arts  have  blcss'd 
Neptune  and  Jove  on  thee  conferr'd  the  skill 
Swift  round  the  goal  to  turn  the  flying  wheel. 
To  guide  thy  conduct  little  precept  needs ; 
But  slow,  and  past  their  vigour,  arc  my  steeds. 
Fear  not  thy  rivals,  though  for  swiftness  known ; 
Compare  those  rivals'  judgment  and  thy  own : 
It  is  not  strength,  but  art,  obtains  the  priz^ 
And  to  be  swin  is  less  than  to  be  wise. 
'Tis  more  by  art  than  force  of  numerous  strokes, 
The  dexterous  woodman  shapes  the  stubborn  oala 
By  art  the  pilot,  through  the  boiling  deep 
And  howling  tempest,  steers  the  fearless  ship ; 
And  'tis  the  artist  wins  the  glorious  course. 
Not  those  who  trust  in  chariots  and  in  horse. 
In  vain  ;  unskilful,  to  the  goal  they  strive. 
And  short,  or  wide,  the  ungovem'd  courser  drivi* 
While  with  sure  skill,  though  with  inferior  steeds 
The  knowing  racer  to  his  end  proceeds  ; 
Fix'd  on  the  goal  his  eye  foreruns  the  course. 
His  hand  unerring  steers  the  steady  horse, 
And  now  contracts,  or  now  extends  the  rein. 
Observing  still  the  foremost  on  the  plain. 
Mark  then  the  goal,  *tis  easy  to  be  found ; 
Yon  aged  trunk,  a  cubit  from  the  ground ; 
Of  some  once  stately  oak  the  last  remains. 
Or  hardy  fir,  unperish'd  with  the  rains : 
Enclosed  with  stones,  conspicuous  from  afar ; 
And  round,  a  circle  for  the  wheeling  car. 
(Some  tomb  perhaps  of  old,  the  dead  to  grace  ; 
Or  then,  as  now,  the  limit  of  a  race.) 
Bear  close  to  this,  and  warily  proceed, 
A  little  bending  to  the  left-hand  steed  ; 
But  urge  the  right,  and  give  him  all  the  reins : 
While  thy  strict  hand  his  fellow's  head  restnias 
And  turns  him  short ;  till,  doubling  as  they  roll, 
The  wheel's  round  naves  appear  to  brush  the  ^i« 
Yet  (not  to  break  the  car,  or  lame  the  horse) 
Clear  of  the  stony  heap  direct  the  course  ; 
Lest  through  incaution  failing,  thou  may'st  hn 
A  joy  to  others,  a  reproach  to  me. 
So  shalt  thou  pass  the  goal,  secure  of  mind, 
And  leave  unskilful  swiftness  far  behind : 
Though  thy  fierce  rival  drove  the  matchlen  ittf^ 
Which  bore  Adrastus,  of  celestial  breed ; 
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Or  the  famed  race,  through  all  the  regions  known, 
That  whirled  the  car  of  proud  Laomedon." 

Thus  (nought  unsaid)  the  much-advising  sage 
Concludes ;  then  sat,  stiff  with  unwield)r  age. 
Next  bold  Meriones  was  seen  to  rise, 
The  last,  but  not  least  ardent  for  the  prize. 
They  mount  their  seats;  the  lots  their  place  dispose, 
(RoU'd  in  his  helmet,  these  Achilles  throws.) 
Young  Nestor  leads  the  race :  Eumelus  then ; 
And  next  the  brother  of  the  king  of  men : 
rhy  lot,  Meriones,  the  fourth  was  cast ; 
And,  far  the  bravest,  Diomed,  was  last. 
They  stand  in  order,  an  impatient  train : 
Pelidcs  points  the  barrier  on  the  plain. 
And  sends  before  old  Phoenix  to  the  place. 
To  mark  the  racers,  and  to  iudge  the  race. 
At  once  the  coursers  from  the  barrier  bound ; 
The  lifted  scourges  all  at  once  resound ; 
Their  heart,  their  eyes,  their  voice,  they  send  before ; 
And  up  the  champaign  thunder  from  the  shore : 
Thick,  where  they  dnve,  the  dusty  clouds  arise. 
And  the  lost  courser  in  the  whirlwind  flies ; 
Loose  on  their  shoulders  the  long  manes  reclined. 
Float  in  their  speed,  and  dance  upon  the  wind : 
The  nnoking  chariots,  rapid  as  they  bound. 
Now  seem  to  touch  the  sky,  and  now  tlie  ground. 
While  hot  for  fame,  and  conquest  all  their  care, 
(Each  o'er  his  flying  courser  hung  in  air) 
Brect  with  ardour,  poised  upon  the  rein. 
They  pant,  they  stretch,  they  shout  along  the  plain. 
Now  (the  last  compass  fetch'd  around  the  goal) 
At  the  near  prize  each  gathers  all  his  soul. 
Each  bums  with  double  hope,  with  double  pain. 
Tears  up  the  shore,  and  thunders  toward  the  main. 
First  flew  Eumelus  on  Pheretian  steeds ; 
With  those  of  Tros  bold  Diomed  sncceeds ; 
Qoee  on  Eumelus*  back  they  puff  the  wind, 
And  seem  just  mounting  on  his  car  behind ; 
Full  on  his  neck  he  feels  the  sultry  breeze. 
And,  hoverine  o'er,  their  stretching  shadows  sees. 
Then  had  he  Tost,  or  left  a  doubtful  prize ; 
But  angry  Phoebus  to  Tydides  flies. 
Strikes  from  his  hand  the  scourge,  and  renders  vain 
His  matchless  horses'  labour  on  the  plain. 
Rage  fills  his  eve  with  anguish,  to  survey 
Snatch'd  from  his  hope  the  glories  of  the  day. 
The  fraud  celestial  Pallas  sees  with  pain. 
Springs  to  her  knight,  and  gives  the  scourge  again. 
And  fills  his  steeds  with  vigour.    At  a  stroke 
She  breaks  his  rival's  chariot  from  the  yoke : 
No  more  their  way  the  startled  horses  held  ; 
The  car  reversed  came  rattling  on  the  field  ; 
Shot  headlong  from  his  seat.  Inside  the  wheel. 
Prone  on  the  dust  the  unhappy  master  fell ; 
His  batter'd  &ce  and  elbows  strike  the  ground ; 
i   Nose,  month,  and  frvnt,  one  undistinguish'd  wound : 
Grief  stops  his  voice,  a  torrent  drowns  his  eyes : 
Before  him  far  the  gUid  Tydides  flies  ; 
Minerva's  spirit  drives  his  matchless  pace. 
And  crowns  him  victor  of  the  labour'd  race. 

The  next,  though  distant,  Menelaus  succeeds ; 
While  thus  young  Nestor  animates  his  steeds : 
*Now,  now,  my  generous  pan*,  exert  your  force ; 
Not  that  we  hope  to  match  Tydides'  horse. 
Since  ^reat  Minerva  wings  their  rapid  way. 
And  gives  their  lord  the  honours  of  the  day : 
Bat  reach  Atrides  !  shall  his  mare  outgo 
Your  swiftness?  vanquish'd  by  a  female  foe ! 
Through  yonr  neglect,  if  lagging  on  the  plain 
The  last  ignoble  gift  be  all  we  gain. 


No  more  shall  Nestor's  hand  your  food  supply. 
The  old  man's  fury  rises,  and  ye  die. 
Haste  then :  yon  narrow  road,  before  our  sight. 
Presents  the  occasion,  could  we  use  it  right." 

Thus  he.     The  coursers  at  their  master's  threat 
With  quicker  steps  the  sounding  champaign  beat. 
And  now  Antilochus  with  nice  8ur\'ey 
Observes  the  compass  of  the  hollow  way. 
*Twas  where,  by  force  of  w^intry  torrents  torn. 
Fast  by  the  road  a  precipice  was  worn : 
Here,  where  but  one  could  pass,  to  shun  the  throng 
The  Spartan  hero's  chariot  smoked  along. 
Close  up  the  venturous  youth  resolves  to  keep. 
Still  e^ing  near,  and  bears  him  toward  the  steep. 
Atrides,  trembling,  casts  his  eye  below. 
And  wonders  at  the  rashness  of  his  foe. 
**  Hold,  stay  your  steeds — What  madness  thus  to 

ride 
This  narrow  way !  take  larger  field  (he  cried) 
Or  both  must  fall." — Atrides  cried  in  vain ; 
He  flies  more  fast,  and  throws  up  all  the  rein. 
Far  as  an  able  ami  the  disk  can  send. 
When  youthful  rivals  their  full  force  extend. 
So  far,  Antilochus !  thy  chariot  flew 
Before  the  king :  he,  cautious,  backward  drew 
His  horse  compell'd ;  foreboding  in  his  fears 
The  rattling  ruin  of  the  clashing  cars. 
The  floundering  coursers  rolling  on  the  plain. 
And  conquest  lost  through  frantic  haste  to  gain. 
But  thus  upbraids  his  rival  as  he  flies : 
"  Go,  furious  youth !  ungenerous  and  unwise  I 
Go,  but  expect  not  I'll  the  prize  resign ; 
Add  perjury  to  fraud,  and  make  it  thine — " 
Then  to  his  steeds  with  all  his  force  he  cries, 
''  Be  swift,  be  vigorous,  and  regain  the  prize  1 
Your  rivals,  destitute  of  youthful  force. 
With  fainting  knees  shall  labour  in  the  course, 
And  yield  the  glory  yours." — The  steeds  obey ; 
Already  at  their  heels  they  wing  their  way, 
And  seem  already  to  retrieve  the  day. 

Meantime  the  Grecians  in  a  ring  beheld 
The  coursers  bounding  o'er  the  dusty  field. 
The  first  who  mark'd  them  was  the  Cretan  king ; 
High  on  a  rising  ground,  above  the  ring, 
The  monarch  sat :  from  whence  with  sure  survey 
He  well  observed  the  chief  who  led  the  way. 
And  heard  from  far  his  animating  cries. 
And  saw  the  foremost  steed  with  sharpen'd  eyes  ; 
On  whose  broad  front  a  blaze  of  shining  white, 
Like  the  full  moon,  stood  obvious  to  the  sight. 
He  saw ;  and  rising,  to  the  Greeks  begun : 
"  Are  yonder  horse  discem'd  by  me  alone  I 
Or  can  ye,  all,  another  chief  survey. 
And  other  steeds,  than  lately  led  the  way! 
Those,  though  the  swiftest,  by  some  god  withheld, 
Lie  sure  disabled  in  the  middle  field  : 
For,  since  the  goal  they  doubled,  round  the  plain 
I  search  to  find  them,  but  I  search  in  vain. 
Perchance  the  reins  forsook  the  driver's  hand. 
And,  tum'd  too  short,  he  tumbled  on  the  strand, 
Shot  from  the  chariot ;  while  his  coursers  stray 
With  frantic  fury  from  the  destined  way. 
Rise  then  some  other,  and  inform  my  sight. 
For  these  dim  eyes,  perhaps,  discern  not  right, 
Yet  sure  he  seems,  to  judge  by  shape  and  au*. 
The  great  ^tolian  chief,  renown'd  in  war." 

**  Old  man !  (OTleus  rashly  thus  replies) 
Thy  tongue  too  hastily  confers  the  prize ; 
Of  those  who  view  the  course,  nor  sharpest  eyed. 
Nor  youngest,  yet  the  readiest  to  decide. 
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Eumelus*  stccdfl,  hi^h-bounding  in  the  chase. 
Still,  as  at  iirst,  unrival'd  lead  the  race : 
I  well  discern  liim,  as  he  shakes  the  rein, 
And  hear  his  shunts  victorious  o'er  the  plain.** 

Thus  he.     Idoraeneus,  incensed,  rejoined : 
**  Barbarous  of  words  !  and  arrogant  of  mind  I 
Contentious  prince,  of  all  the  Greeks  beside 
The  last  in  merit,  as  the  first  in  pride ! 
To  vile  reproach  what  answer  can  we  make  ! 
A  goblet  or  a  tripod  let  us  stake. 
And  be  the  king  the  judge.    The  most  unwise 
Will  learn  their  rashness,  when  they  pay  the  price." 

He  said :  and  Ajax,  by  mad  passion  boxve. 
Stem  had  replied ;  fierce  scorn  enhancing  scorn 
To  fell  extremes.     But  Thetis*  godlike  son 
Awful  amidst  them  rose,  and  thus  begun : 

"  Forbear,  ye  chiefs  !  reproachful  to  contend ; 
Much  would  ye  blame,  should  others  thus  offend: 
And  lo !   the   approaching  steeds   your    contest 

end." 
No  sooner  had  he  spoke,  but  thundering  near. 
Drives,  through  a  stn'am  of  dust,  the  charioteer. 
High  o'er  his  head  the  circling  lash  ho  wields: 
His  bounding  horses  scarcely  touch  the  fields: 
His  car  amidst  the  dusty  whirlwind  roll'd. 
Bright  with  the  mingled  blaze  of  tin  and  gold, 
liefulgent  through  the  cloud :  no  eye  could  find 
The  track  his  flying  wheels  had  left  behind : 
And  the  fierce  coursers  urged  their  rapid  pace 
So  swift,  it  seem'd  a  fiight,  and  not  a  race. 
Now  victor  at  the  goal  Tydides  stands, 
Quits  his  bright  car,  and  springs  upon  the  sands ; 
From  the  hot  steeds  the  sweaty  torrents  stream ; 
The  well-plied  whip  is  hung  athwart  the  beam : 
With  joy  brave  Sthenelus  receives  the  prize. 
The  tripod-vase,  and  dame  with  radiant  eyes : 
These  to  the  ships  his  train  tnumpluint  leads. 
The  chief  himself  unyokes  the  panting  steeds. 

Young  Nestor  follows  (who  by  art,  not  force, 
O'erpast  Atrides)  second  in  the  course. 
Behind,  Atrides  urged  the  race,  more  near 
Than  to  the  coui'ser  in  his  swift  career 
The  following  car,  just  touching  with  his  heel 
And  brushing  with  his  tail  the  whirling  wht»el : 
Such,  and  so  narrow  now  the  space  between 
The  rivals,  late  so  distant  on  the  green  ; 
So  soon  swift  iEth^  her  lost  ground  regained. 
One  length,  one  moment,  had  the  race  obtain'd. 

Meriou  pursued,  at  greater  distance  still. 
With  tardier  coursers,  and  inferior  skill. 
Last  came,  Admetus  !  thy  unhappy  son  ; 
Slow  dragg'd  the  steeds  his  batter'd  chariot  on  : 
Achilles  saw,  and  pitying  thus  begun  : 

"  Behold !  the  man  whose  matchless  art  surpass*d 
The  sons  of  Greece  !  the  ablest,  yet  the  last  I 
Fortune  denies,  but  justice  bids  us  pay 
(Since  great  Tydides  bears  the  first  away) 
To  him  the  second  honours  of  the  day." 

The  Greeks  consent  with  loud-applauding  cries, 
And  then  Eumelus  had  received  the  prize, 
But  youthful  Nestor,  jealous  of  his  fame. 
The  award  opposes,  and  asserts  his  claim. 
"  Think  not  (ho  cries)  I  tamely  will  resign, 
0  Peleus*  son  I  the  mare  so  justly  mine. 
What  if  the  gotls,  the  skilful  to  confound. 
Have  thrown  the  horse  andhorseman  to  the  ground! 
Perhaps  he  sought  not  heaven  by  sacrifice, 
And  vows  omitted  forfeited  the  prize. 
If  yet  (distinction  to  thy  friend  to  show. 
And  please  a  soul  desirous  to  bestow) 


Some  gift  must  grace  Eumelus,  view  thy  store 
Of  beauteous  handmaids,  steeds,  and  shining  ore, 
An  ample  present  let  him  thence  receive. 
And  Greece  shall  praise  thy  generous  thirst  to 

give. 
But  tliis  my  prize  I  never  shall  forego  ; 
This,  who  but  touches,  warriors  !  is  my  foe." 

Thus  spake  the  youth;  nor  did  his  words  offend; 
Pleased  with  the  well-tum*d  flattery  of  a  friend, 
Achilles  smiled  :  **  The  gift  proposed  (he  cried) 
Antilochus  !  we  shall  ourself  provide. 
With  plates  of  brass  the  corslet  cover'd  o'er, 
TThe  same  renowned  Asteropteus  wore) 
Whose  glittering  margins  raised  with  silver  shine 
(No  vulgar  gift)  Eumelus  I  shall  be  thine." 

He  said  :  Automedon  at  his  command 
The  corslet  brought,  and  gave  it  to  his  hand. 
Distinguished  by  nis  friend,  his  bosom  glows 
With  generous  joy :  then  MenelaUs  rose  ; 
The  herald  placed  the  sceptre  in  his  hands, 
And  stilPd  the  clamour  of  the  shouting  bands. 
Not  without  cause  incensed  at  Nestor's  son. 
And  inly  grieving,  thus  the  king  begun  : 

**  The  praise  of  wisdom,  in  thy  youth  obtain'd, 
An  act  so  rash,  Antilochus  1  has  stain'd. 
Robb'd  of  my  glory  and  my  just  reward. 
To  you,  0  Grecians  1  be  my  wrong  declared : 
So  not  a  leader  shall  our  conduct  blame. 
Or  judge  me  envious  of  a  rival's  fame. 
But  shall  not  we,  ourselves,  the  truth  maintain! 
What  needs  appealing  in  a  fact  so  plain  ! 
What  Greek  snail  blame  me,  if  I  bid  thee  rise, 
And  vindicate  by  oath  the  ill-gotten  prize  ! 
Rise  if  thou  darest,  before  thy  chariot  stand, 
The  driving  scourge  high-lifted  in  thy  hand  ; 
And  touch  thy  steeds,  and  swear  thy  whole  intent 
Was  but  to  conquer,  not  to  circumvent 
Swear  by  that  god  whose  liquid  arms  surround 
The  globe,  and  whose  dread  earthquakes  heave 
uie  ground  !" 

The  prudent  chief  with  calm  attention  heard ; 
Then  mildly  thus  :  "  Excuse,  if  youth  have  err'd; 
Superior  as  thou  art,  forgive  the  ofiTence, 
Nor  I  thy  equal,  or  in  years,  or  sense. 
Thou  know'st  tlie  errors  of  unripen'd  age, 
Weak  are  its  counsels,  headlong  is  its  rage. 
The  prize  I  quit,  if  thou  thy  wrath  resign  ; 
The  marc,  or  aught  thou  ask'st,  be  freely  Uiine : 
Ere  I  become  (from  thy  dear  friendship  ton) 
Hateful  to  thee,  and  to  the  gods  forsworn." 

So  spoke  Antilochus  ;  and  at  the  word 
The  mare  contested  to  the  king  restored. 
Joy  swells  his  soul :  as  when  the  vernal  gnin 
Lifts  the  green  ear  above  the  springing  plain, 
The  fields  their  vegetable  life  renew, 
And  laugh  and  ghtter  with  the  morning  dew  ; 
Such  joy  the  Spartan's  shining  hce  o'erspread. 
And  lifted  his  gay  heart,  while  thus  he  said : 

^  Still  may  our  souls,  O  generous  youth  1  agreci 
'Tis  now  Atrides'  turn  to  yield  to  thee. 
Rash  heat  perhaps  a  moment  might  control. 
Not  break,  the  settled  temper  of  thy  souL 
Not  but  (my  friend)  'tis  still  the  wiser  way 
To  waive  contention  with  superior  sway  ; 
For  ah  !  how  few,  who  should  like  thee  offend, 
Like  thee,  have  talents  t3  regain  ike  friend  I 
To  plead  indulgence,  and  thy  fault  atone, 
Suffice  thy  father's  merit  and  thy  own  : 
Generous  alike,  for  me,  the  sire  and  son 
Have  greatly  suffer'd,  and  have  greatly  done. 
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i ;  that  all  may  know,  my  soul  can  bend, 
my  pride  preferr'd  before  my  friend." 
said  ;  and  pleased  his  passion  to  command, 
I'd  the  courser  to  Noemon's  hand, 
I  of  the  youthful  chief :  himself  content, 
lining  charger  to  his  vessel  sent. 
)lden  talents  Merion  next  obtainM  ; 
fth  reward,  the  double  bowl,  remained. 
SB  this  to  reverend  Nestor  bears, 
lus  the  purpose  of  his  g^ft  declares  : 
pt  thou  this^  0  sacred  sire  !  (he  said) 
J-  memorial  of  Patroclus  dead  ; 
ind  for  ever  lost  Patroclus  lies, 
'^er  snatch'd  from  our  desiring  eyes  I 
hou  this  token  of  a  grateful  heart, 
h  'tis  not  thine  to  hurl  the  distant  dart, 
aoit  to  toss,  the  ponderous  mace  to  wield, 
^  the  race,  or  wrestle  on  the  field  : 
ristine  vigour  age  has  overthrown, 
ft  the  glory  of  the  past  thy  own." 
said,  and  placed  the  goblet  at  his  side  ; 
joy  the  venerable  king  replied  :         [proved 
isely  and  well,  my  son,  thy  words  have 
or  honoured,  and  a  friend  beloved  I 
ue  it  is,  deserted  of  my  strength, 
wither'd  arms  and  limbs  have  fail'd  at  length, 
lad  I  now  that  force  I  felt  of  yore, 
1  through  Buprasium  and  the  Pylian  shore ! 
ious  then  in  every  solenm  game, 
i*d  to  Amarynces'  mighty  name  ; 
rave  Epeians  gave  my  glory  way, 
ms,  Pylians,  all  resigned  the  day. 
I'd  Clytomedcs  in  fights  of  hand, 
ackward  hurl'd  Aucseus  on  the  sand, 
»'d  Iphyclus  in  the  swift  career, 
IS  and  Polydorus,  with  the  spear. 
»ns  of  Actor  won  the  prize  of  horse, 
on  by  numbers,  not  by  art  or  force  : 
to  famed  twins,  impatient  to  survey 
after  prize  by  Nestor  borne  away, 
;  to  their  car ;  and  with  united  pains 
Bh*d  the  coursers,  while  one  ruled  the  reins, 
moe  I  was  I  Now  to  these  tasks  succeeds 
nger  race,  that  emulate  our  deeds  : 
I,  alas  I  (to  age  who  must  not  yield  1^ 
h  once  the  foremost  hero  of  tlie  field. 
>u,  ray  son  !  by  generous  friendship  led, 
martial  honours  decorate  the  dead : 
pleaded  I  take  the  gift  thy  hands  present, 
;e  of  benevolence,  and  kind  intent) 
ed,  of  all  the  numerous  Greeks,  to  see 
le  but  honours  sacred  age  and  me  : 
dne  distinctions  thou  so  well  canst  pay, 
be  just  gods  return  another  day  !" 
ud  of  the  gift,  thus  spake  the  full  of  days : 
es  heard  him,  prouder  of  the  praise, 
prizes  next  are  order'd  to  the  field, 
le  bold  champions  who  the  csestus  wield, 
ely  mule,  as  yet  by  toils  unbroke, 
years'  age,  unconscious  of  the  yoke, 
he  Circus  led,  and  firmly  bound  ; 
ttands  a  goblet,  massy,  large,  and  round. 
3s  rising  thus  :  '^  Let  Greece  excite 
eroes  equal  to  this  hardy  fight ; 
lare  the  foe  with  lifted  arms  provoke, 
ish  beneath  the  long-descending  stroke, 
om  Apollo  shall  the  palm  bestow, 
hom  the  Greeks  supreme  by  conquest  know, 
mie  his  dauntless  labours  shall  repay  ; 
kuquifih'd  bear  the  massy  bowl  away.' 
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This  dreadful  combat  great  EpSus  chose  ; 
High  o'er  the  crowd,  enormous  bulk  I  he  rose, 
And  seized  the  beast,  and  thus  began  to  K:)y  : 
<*  Stand  forth  some  man,  to  bear  the  bowl  away  1 
(Price  of  his  ruin)  for  who  dares  deny 
This  mule  my  rignt ;  the  undoubted  victor  I  ! 
Others,  'tis  own'd,  in  fields  of  battle  shine. 
But  the  first  honours  of  this  fight  are  mine  ; 
For  who  excels  in  all  t  Then  let  my  foe 
Draw  near,  but  first  his  certain  fortune  know. 
Secure  tliis  hand  shall  his  whole  frame  confound^ 
Mash  all  his  bones,  and  all  his  body  pound  : 
So  let  his  friends  be  nigh,  a  needful  train, 
To  heme  the  battcr'd  carcase  off  the  plain." 

The  giant  spoke  ;  and  in  a  stupid  gaze 
The  host  beheld  Iiim,  silent  with  amaze  I 
'Twas  thou,  Euryalus  !  who  durst  aspire 
To  meet  his  might,  and  emulate  thy  sire. 
The  great  Mecistheus  ;  who  in  days  of  yore 
In  Tneban  games  the  noblest  trophy  bore, 
(The  games  ordain'd  dead  (Edipus  to  grace) 
And  singly  vanquish'd  the  Cadmean  race. 
Him  great  Tydides  urges  to  contend, 
Warm  with  the  hopes  of  conquest  for  his  friend  ; 
Officious  with  the  cincture  girds  him  round  ; 
And  to  his  wrist  the  gloves  of  death  are  bound. 
Amid  the  circle  now  each  champion  stands, 
And  poises  high  in  air  his  iron  hands  ; 
With  clashing  gauntlets  now  they  fiercely  close, 
Their  crackling  jaws  re-echo  to  the  blo^-s, 
And  painful  sweat  from  all  their  members  flows. 
At  length  Ep€us  dealt  a  weighty  blow 
Full  on  the  cheek  pf  his  unwai'y  foe ; 
Beneath  that  ponderous  arm's  resistless  sway 
Down  dropp'd  he,  nerveless,  and  extended  lay. 
As  a  large  fish,  when  winds  and  waters  roar. 
By  some  huge  billow  dash'd  against  the  shore. 
Lies  panting ;  not  less  batter'd  with  his  wound. 
The  bleeding  hero  pants  upon  the  ground. 
To  rear  his  fallen  foe,  the  victor  lends. 
Scornful,  his  hand ;  and  gives  him  to  his  friends ; 
Whose  arms  support  him,  reeling  through  the 
And  dragging  his  disabled  legs  along ;       [tnrong, 
Nodding^his  head  hangs  down  his  shoulder  o'er ; 
His  mouth  and  nostrils  pour  the  clotted  gore ; 
Wrapt  round  in  mists  he  lies,  and  lost  to  thought ; 
His  friends  receive  the  bowl,  too  dearly  bought. 

The  third  bold  game  Achilles  next  demands. 
And  calls  the  wrestlers  to  the  level  sands : 
A  massy  tripod  for  the  victor  lies. 
Of  twice  six  oxen  its  reputed  price ; 
And  next,  the  loser's  spirits  to  restore, 
A  female  captive,  valued  but  at  four. 
Scarce  did  the  chief  the  vigorous  strife  propose, 
When  tower-like  Ajax  and  Ulysses  rose. 
Amid  the  ring  each  nervous  rival  stands, 
Embracing  rigid  with  implicit  hands : 
Close  lock  d  above,  their  heads  and  arms  are  mix'd  ; 
Below,  their  planted  feet  at  distance  fix'd : 
Like  two  strong  rafters  which  the  builder  forms, 
Proof  to  the  wintry  winds  and  howling  storms, 
Their  tops  connected,  but  at  wider  space 
Fix'd  on  the  centre  stands  their  solid  base. 
Now  to  the  grasp  each  manly  body  bends ; 
The  humid  sweat  from  every  pore  descends ; 
Their  bones  resound  with  blows :  sides,  shouldcra, 

thighs. 
Swell  to  each  gripe,  and  bloody  tumours  rise. 
Nor  could  Ulysses,  for  his  art  renown'd, 
O'ertum  the  strength  of  Ajax  on  the  ground; 
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Nor  could  the  streiif^th  of  Ajax  overthrow 

The  watchful  caution  of  his  artful  foe. 

While  tho  long  strife  even  tired  the  lookers  on, 

Thus  to  UlysJH^  spoke  great  Telaraon : 

**  Oc  let  me  lift  thee,  chief,  or  lift  thou  me : 

Prove  we  our  force,  and  Jove  the  rest  decree." 

He  said  ;  and,  straining, heaved  hun  off  the  groand 
With  matchless  strength ;  that  time  Ulysses  found 
The  strength  to  evade,  and  where  the  nerves  com- 
bine 
His  ancle  struck :  the  giant  fell  supine ; 
Ulysses,  following,  on  his  bosom  lies ; 
Shouts  of  applause  run  rattling  through  the  skleS. 
Ajax  to  lift,  Ulysses  next  easays, 
He  barely  stirrM  him,  but  he  could  not  raise : 
His  knee*  lock'd  fast,  the  foe's  attempt  denied ; 
And  grappling  close,  they  tumbled  side  by  side. 
Defiled  with  honourable  dust  they  roll. 
Still  breathing  strife,  and  unsubdued  of  soul : 
Ajii^in  they  rage,  again  to  combat  rise ; 
When  great  Achilles  thus  divides  the  prize : 

"  Your  noble  vigour,  0  my  friends,  restrain ; 
Nor  weary  out  your  generous  strength  in  vain. 
Ye  both  have  won :  let  others  who  excel, 
Now  prove  that  prowess  you  have  proved  so  well." 

The  hero's  woi-ds  the  willing  chiefs  obey, 
Fix)m  their  tired  bodies  wipe  the  dust  away, 
And,  clothed  anew,  the  following  games  survey. 

And  now  succeed  the  gifts  ordainM  to  grace 
The  youths  contending  in  the  rapid  race : 
A  silver  urn  that  full  six  measures  held, 
By  none  in  weight  or  workmanship  excell'd : 
Sidonian  ai'tists  taught  the  frame  to  shine, 
Elaborate,  with  artifice  divine  ; 
Whence  Tyrian  sailors  did  the  prize  transport, 
And  gave  to  Thoas  at  the  Lemnian  port : 
From  him  descended,  good  Eunoeus  heir'd 
The  glorious  gift ;  and,  for  Lycaon  spared, 
To  brave  Patroclus  gave  the  rich  reward : 
Now,  the  same  hero's  funeral  rites  to  grace, 
It  stands  the  prize  of  swiftness  in  the  race. 
A  well-fed  ox  was  for  the  second  placed ; 
And  half  a  talent  must  content  the  last 
Achilles  rising  then  bespoke  the  train : 
"  Who  ho])e  the  palm  of  swiftness  to  obtain. 
Stand  forth,  and  bear  these  prizes  from  the  plain." 

The  hero  said,  and,  starting  from  his  place, 
OTlean  Ajax  rises  to  the  race ; 
Ulysses  next ;  and  he  whose  speed  surpast 
His  youthful  equals,  Nestor's  son,  the  last. 
Ranged  in  a  line  the  ready  racers  stand ; 
Pelides  points  the  barrier  with  his  hand ; 
All  start  at  once ;  Oileus  led  the  race ; 
The  next  Ulysses,  measuring  pace  with  pace ; 
Behind  him,  diligently  close,  he  sped. 
As  closely  following  as  the  running  thread 
The  spindle  follows,  and  displays  the  charms 
Of  the  fair  spinster's  bi'east  and  moWng  arms : 
Graceful  in  motion  thus,  his  foe  he  plies, 
And  treads  each  footstep  ere  the  dust  can  rise ; 
His  glowing  breath  upon  his  shoulders  plays : 
The  admiring  Greeks  loud  acclamations  raise: 
To  him  they  give  their  wishes,  hearts,  and  eyes. 
And  send  their  souls  before  him  as  he  flies. 
Now  three  times  turn'd  in  prospect  of  the  goal. 
The  panting  chief  to  Pallas  lifts  his  «oul : 
"  Assist,  O  goddess ! "  thus  in  thought  he  pray'd ; 
And  pi*esent  at  his  thought  descends  the  maid. 
Buoy'd  by  her  heavenly  force,  he  seems  to  swim. 
And  feels  a  pinion  lifting  every  limb. 


All  fierce,  and  ready  now  the  prize  to  gain. 
Unhappy  Ajax  stumbles  on  the  plain ; 
(O'ertum'd  by  Pallas)  where  the  slippery  shore 
Was  clogg'd  with  slimy  dung  and  mingled  gore. 
(The  self-same  place  beside  Patroclus*  pyre. 
Where  late  the  slaughtered  victims  fed  the  fire.) 
Besmear'd  with  filth,  and  blotted  o*er  with  clay. 
Obscene  to  sight,  the  rueful  racer  lay ; 
The  well-fed  bull  (the  second  prize)  he  shared. 
And  left  the  urn  Ulysses'  rich  reward. 
Then,  grasping  by  the  horn  the  mighty  beast, 
The  bafiled  hero  thus  the  Greeks  addjness'd  : 

"  Accursed  fate  I  the  conquest  I  forego ; 
A  mortal  I,  a  goddess  was  my  foe ; 
She  urged  her  favourite  on  the  rapid  way. 
And  Pallas,  not  Ulysses,  won  the  day." 

Thus  sourly  wail'd  he,  sputtering  dirt  and  gore; 
A  burst  of  laughter  echoed  through  the  shore. 
Antilochus,  more  humorous  than  the  rest. 
Takes  the  last  prize,  and  takes  it  with  a  jest : 

"  Why  with  our  wiser  elders  should  we  strive  ? 
The  gods  still  love  them,  and  they  always  thrive. 
Ye  see,  to  Ajax  I  must  yield  the  prize : 
He  to  Ulysses,  still  more  aged  and  wise ; 
(A  green  old  age  unconscious  of  decays, 
That  proves  the  hero  bom  in  better  days !) 
Behold  his  vigour  in  this  active  race ! 
Achilles  only  boasts  a  swifter  pace ; 
For  who  can  match  Achilles!     He  who  can. 
Must  yet  bo  more  than  hero,  more  than  man." 

The  effect  succeeds  the  speech.     Pelides  cries, 
**  Thy  artful  praise  deserves  a  better  prize. 
Nor  Greece  in  vain  shall  hear  thy  friend  extoll'd; 
Receive  a  talent  of  the  purestgold." 
The  youth  departs  content    The  host  admire 
The  son  of  Nestor,  worthy  of  his  sire. 

Next  these  a  buckler,  spear,  and  helm,  he  brings; 
Cast  on  the  plain,  the  brazen  burden  rings : 
Arms,  which  of  late  divine  Sarpedon  wore. 
And  great  Patroclus  in  short  triumph  bore. 
<<  Stand  forth  the  bravest  of  our  host !  (he  cries) 
Whoever  dares  deserve  so  rich  a  prize, 
Now  grace  the  lists  before  our  army's  sight, 
And  sneath'd  in  steel,  provoke  his  foe  to  fight 
Who  first  the  jointed  armour  shall  explore. 
And  stain  his  rival's  mail  with  issuing  gore. 
The  sword,  Asteropeus  possess'd  of  old, 
(A  Thracian  blade,  distinct  with  studs  of  gold) 
Shall  pay  the  stroke,  and  grace  the  striker's  side: 
These  arms  in  common  let  the  chiefs  divide : 
For  each  brave  champion,  when  the  combat  endfly 
A  sumptuous  banquet  at  our  tent  attends. 

Fierce  at  the  word  uprose  great  Tydeus'  son. 
And  the  huge  bulk  of  Ajax  Telamonl 
Clad  in  refulgent  steel,  on  either  hand. 
The  dreadful  chiefis  amid  the  circle  stand ; 
Louring  they  meet,  tremendous  to  the  sight: 
Each  Argive  bosom  beats  with  fierce  del^ht 
Opposed  in  arms  not  long  they  idly  stood. 
But  thrice  they  closed,  and  thrice  the  <diarge  renew'd. 
A  furious  pass  the  spear  of  Ajax  made 
Through  the  broad  shield,  but  at  the  corslet  stay'd. 
Not  thus  the  foe :  his  javelin  aim'd  above 
The  buckler's  margin,  at  the  neck  he  drove. 
But  Greece,  now  trembling  for  her  hero's  life, 
Bade  share  tlie  honours,  and  surcease  the  strife. 
Y'^ct  still  the  victor's  due,  Tydides  gains. 
With  him  the  sword  and  studded  belt  remains. 

Then  hurl'd  the  hero,  thundering  on  the  groaitd, 
A  nuiss  of  iron  (an  enormous  round) 
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Whose  weight  aod  size  the  circling  Greeks  admire. 

Rude  from  the  furnace,  and  but  shaped  hy  fire. 

This  mighty  quoit  Aetion  wont  to  rear, 

And  from  his  whirling  arm  dismiss  in  air : 

The  giant  by  Achilles  slain,  he  stow'd 

Among  his  spoils  this  memorable  load. 

For  this,  he  bids  those  nervous  artists  vie, 

JThat  teach  the  disk  to  sound  along  the  sky. 

**  Let  him,  whose  might  can  hurl  this  bowl,  arise ; 

Who  farthest  hurls  it,  take  it  as  his  prize : 

If  ho  be  one  enrich'd  with  large  domain 

Of  downs  for  flocks,  and  arable  for  grain. 

Small  stock  of  iron  needs  that  man  provide ; 

His  hinds  and  swains  whole  years  shall  be  supplied 

From  hence ;  nor  ask  the  neighbouring  city's  aid 

For  ploughshares,  wheels,  and  all  the  rural  trade." 

Stem  Folypoctes  stepp'd  before  the  throng. 
And  great  Leonteus,  more  than  mortal  strong ; 
Whose  force  with  rival  forces  to  oppose. 
Uprose  great  Ajax ;  up  £p€us  rose. 
Each  stood  in  order :  nrst  EpSus  threw ; 
High  o*er  the  wondering  crowds  the  whirling  circle 
Leonteus  next  a  little  space  surpast ;  [flew. 

And  third,  the  strength  of  godlike  Ajax  cast. 
O'er  both  their  marks  it  flew ;  till  fiercely  flung 
From  Polypcetes'  arm  the  discus  sung : 
Far  as  a  swain  his  whirling  sheephook  throws. 
That  distant  falls  among  the  grazing  cows. 
So  past  them  all  the  rapid  circle  flies : 
His  friends,  while  loud  applauses  shake  the  skios, 
With  force  conjoin'd  heave  off  the  weighty  prize. 

Those,  who  in  skilful  archery  contend. 
He  next  invites  the  twanging  bow  to  bend  : 
And  twice  ten  axes  casts  amidst  the  round. 
Ten  double-edged,  and  ten  that  singly  wound. 
The  mast,  which  late  a  first-rate  galley  bore. 
The  hero  fixes  in  the  sandy  shore ; 
To  the  tall  top  a  milk-white  dove  they  tie, 
The  trembling  mark  at  which  their  arrows  fly. 

*  Whose  weapon  strikes  yon  fluttering  bird,  shall 
bear 
Thew  two-edged  axes,  terrible  in  war ; 
The  single,  he  whose  shaft  divides  the  cord." 
He  said :  experienced  Merion  took  the  word ; 
And  skilful  Teucer :  in  the  helm  they  threw 
Their  lots  inscribed,  and  forth  the  latter  flew. 
Swift  from  the  string  the  sounding  arrow  flies ; 
Bat  flies  unbless'd !  No  grateful  sacrifice. 
No  firstling  lambs,  unheedful !  didst  thou  vow 
To  Phoebus,  patron  of  the  shaft  and  bow. 
For  Uus,  thy  well-aim*d  arrow  tum*d  aside, 
Err'd  from  the  dove,  yet  cut  the  cord  that  tied : 
Adown  the  mainmast  fell  the  parted  string. 
And  the  free  bird  to  heaven  displays  her  wing : 
Seas,  shores,  and  skies,  with  loud  applause  resound, 
And  Merion  eager  meditates  the  wound : 
He  takes  the  bow,  directs  the  shaft  above, 
And  following  wiUi  his  eye  the  soaring  dove. 
Implores  the  eod  to  speed  it  through  the  skies. 
With  vows  of  nrstling  hunbs,and  grateful  sacrifice. 
The  dove,  in  airy  circles  as  she  wheels. 
Amid  the  clouds  the  piercing  arrow  feels ; 
(^te  throujzh  and  through  the  point  its  passage 
And  at  his  reet  fell  bloody  to  the  ground,   [found, 
The  wounded  bird,  ere  yet  she  breathed  her  last. 
With  flagging  wings  alighted  on  the  mast, 
A  moment  bung,  and  spread  her  pinions  there, 
Theo  sudden  dropped,  and  left  her  life  in  air. 
From  the  pleased  crowd  new  peals  of  thunder  rine, 
And  to  the  ships  brave  Merion  bears  the  prize. 


To  close  the  funeral  games,  Achilles  last 
A  massy  spear  amid  the  circle  placed. 
And  ample  charger  of  unsullied  frame. 
With  llowers  high-wrought,  not  blackened  yet  by 

flame. 
For  these  he  bids  the  heroes  prove  their  art. 
Whose  dextrous  nkill  directs  the  flying  dart. 
Here  too  great  Merion  hopes  the  noble  prize ; 
Nor  here  disdain 'd  the  king  of  men  to  rise. 
With  joy  PcUdes  saw  the  honour  paid. 
Rose  to  the  monarch,  and  respectful  said : 

"  Thee  first  in  virtue,  as  in  power  supreme, 
0  king  of  nations !  all  thy  Greeks  proclaim ; 
In  every  martial  game  thy  worth  attest. 
And  know  thee  both  their  greatest  and  their  best. 
Take  then  the  prize,  but  let  brave  Merion  bear 
This  beamy  javelin  in  thy  brother's  war." 

Pleased  from  the  hero's  lips  his  praise  to  hear. 
The  king  to  Merion  gives  the  brazen  spear: 
But,  set  apart  for  sacred  use,  commands 
The  glittering  charger  to  Talthybius'  hands 
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ARGUMENT. 

THK  RKOKMPTION  OF  THE  BOOT  OW  HKCTOJt. 

TuK  gods  deliberate  about  tlie  redemption  of  Hector's 
body.  Jupiter  sends  Thetis  to  Achilles,  to  dispose  him  for 
the  restoring  it,  and  Iris  to  Priam,  to  encourage  him  to  go 
in  person,  and  treat  for  it.  The  old  king,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  his  queen,  makes  ready  for  the  Jour- 
ney, to  which  he  is  encouraged  by  an  omen  from  Jupiter, 
lie  sets  forth  in  his  chariot,  with  a  waggon  loaded  with 
presents  under  the  charge  of  Idsus  the  herald.  Mercury 
descends  in  the  shape  of  a  young  man,  and  conducts  him  to 
the  pavilion  of  Achilles.  Their  conversation  on  the  way. 
Priam  finds  Achilles  at  his  table,  casts  himself  at  his  feet, 
and  begs  for  the  body  of  his  son :  Achilles,  moved  with 
compassion,  grants  his  request,  detains  him  one  night  in 
his  tent,  and  the  next  morning  sends  him  home  with  the 
body:  the  Trojans  rim  out  to  meet  him.  The  lamentatioua 
of  Andromache,  Hecuba,  and  Helen,  with  the  solemnities 
of  the  funeral. 

The  time  of  twelve  days  is  employed  in  this  book,  while 
the  body  of  Hector  lies  in  the  tent  of  Achillea.  And  aa 
many  more  are  spent  in  the  truce  allowed  for  his  interment. 
The  scene  is  partly  in  Achilles'  camp,  and  partly  in  Troy. 


Now  from  the  Rnish'd  games  the  Grecian  band 
Seek  their  black  sh  ips,  and  clear  the  crowded  strand ; 
All  stretch'd  at  ease  the  genial  banquet  dhare. 
And  pleasing  slumbers  quiet  all  their  care. 
Not  so  Achilles ;  he,  to  grief  resignM, 
His  friend's  dear  image  present  to  his  mind, 
Takes  his  sad  couch,  more  unobserved  to  weep  ; 
Nor  tastes  the  gifts  of  all-composing  sleep. 
Restless  he  rolled  around  his  weary  bed. 
And  all  his  soul  on  his  Patroclus  fed : 
The  form  so  pleasing,  and  the  heart  so  kind. 
That  youthful  vigour,  and  that  manly  mind. 
What  toils  they  shared,  what  martial  works  they 

wrought, 
What  seas  they  measured,  and  what  fields  they 

fought ; 
All  pass'd  before  him  in  remembrance  dear. 
Thought  follows  thought,  and  tear  succeeds  to  tear. 
And  now  supine,  now  prone,  the  hero  lay. 
Now  shifts  his  side,  impatient  for  the  day : 
Then  starting  up,  discousolate  he  goes 
Wide  on  the  lonely  beach  to  vent  his  woes. 
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There  aa  the  solitary  mourner  raves, 
The  ruddy  morning  rises  o'er  the  waves : 
Soon  as  it  rose,  his  furious  steeds  he  join'd ! 
The  chariot  flies,  and  Hector  trails  behind. ' 
And  thrice,  Vatroclus  I  round  thy  monument 
Was  Hector  dragg'd,  then  hurried  to  the  tent. 
There  sleep  at  last  overcomes  the  hero's  eyes ; 
While  foul  in  dust  the  unhonour'd  carcase  lies, 
But  not  deserted  by  the  pitying  skies : 
For  rhcebus  watch 'd  it  with  superior  care, 
Preserved  from  gaping  wounds  and  tainting  air ; 
And,  ignominious  as  it  swept  the  field, 
Spread  o'er  the  sacred  corse  his  golden  shield. 
All  heaven  was  moved,  and  Hennes  will'd  to  go 
By  stealth  to  snatch  him  from  the  insulting  foe : 
But  Neptune  this,  and  Pallas  this  denies, 
And  the  unrelenting  empress  of  the  skies : 
E'er  since  that  day  imi)lacable  to  Troy, 
What  time  young  Paris,  simple  shepherd  boy, 
Won  by  destructive  lust  (rewanl  obscene) 
Their  charms  rejected  for  the  C>'prian  queen. 
But  when  the  tenth  celestial  morning  broke, 
To  heaven  assembled,  thus  Apollo  spoke : 

"  Unpitying  powers  I  how  oft  each  holy  fano 
Has  Hector  tinged  with  blood  of  victims  slain  t 
And  can  ye  still  his  cold  remains  pursue ! 
Still  grudge  his  body  to  the  Trojans'  view! 
Deny  to  consort,  mother,  son,  and  sire. 
The  last  sad  honours  of  a  funeral  Are  ? 
Is  then  the  dire  Achilles  all  your  care ! 
That  iron  heart,  inflexibly  severe ; 
A  lion,  not  a  man,  who  slaughters  wide. 
In  strength  of  rage,  and  impotence  of  pride ; 
Who  hastes  to  raui'der  with  a  savage  joy. 
Invades  around,  and  breathes  but  to  destroy  I 
Shame  is  not  of  his  soul ;  nor  understiH)d, 
The  greatest  evil  and  the  greatest  good. 
Still  for  one  loss  he  rages  unresign'd. 
Repugnant  to  the  lot  of  all  mankind ; 
To  lose  a  friend,  a  brother,  or  a  son. 
Heaven  dooms  each  mortal,  and  its  will  is  done : 
Awhile  they  sorrow,  then  dismiss  their  care ; 
Fate  gives  the  wound,  and  man  is  bom  to  bear. 
But  this,  insatiate,  the  commission  given 
By  fate  exceeds,  and  tempts  the  wrath  of  heaven : 
Lo  how  his  rage  dishonest  drags  along 
Hector's  dead  earth,  insensible  of  wrong ! 
Brave  though  he  be,  yet  by  no  reason  awed, 
He  violates  the  laws  of  man  and  god." 

"  If  equal  honours  by  the  partial  skies 
Are  doom'd  both  heroes,  (Juno  thus  replies) 
If  Thetis*  son  must  no  distinction  know. 
Then  hear,  ye  gods  I  the  patron  of  the  bow. 
But  Hector  only  boasts  a  mortal  claim. 
His  birth  deriving  from  a  mortal  dame : 
Achilles,  of  your  own  ethereal  race. 
Springs  from  a  goddess  by  a  man's  embrace ; 
(A  goddess  by  ourself  to  Peleus  given, 
A  man  divine,  and  chosen  friend  of  heaven.) 
To  grace  those  nuptials,  from  the  bright  abode 
Yourselves   were  present;   where  this  minstrel- 

god. 
Well  pleased  to  share  the  feast,  amid  the  quire 
Stood  proud  to  hymn,  and  tune  his  youthful  IjTe." 

Then  thus  the  Thunderer  checks  the  imperial 
dame: 
"  Let  not  thy  wrath  the  court  of  heaven  inflame ; 
Their  merits,  nor  their  honours,  are  the  same. 
But  mine,  and  every  god's  peculiar  grace 
Hector  deserves,  of  all  the  Trojan  race : 


Still  on  our  shrines  his  gratcfal  ofTerings  lay, 
rThe  only  honours  men  to  gods  can  payj 
Nor  ever  from  our  smoking  altar  ceased 
The  pure  libation,  and  the  holy  feast. 
Howe'er  by  stealth  to  snatch  the  corse  away, 
We  will  not :  Thetis  guards  it  night  and  day. 
But  haste,  and  summon  to  our  courts  abore 
The  azure  queen ;  let  her  persuasion  move 
Her  furious  son  from  Priam  to  receire 
The  proffer'd  ransom,  and  the  corse  to  leave.* 

He  added  not :  and  Iris  from  the  skies, 
Swift  as  a  whirlwind,  on  the  message  flies, 
Meteorous  the  face  of  ocean  sweeps. 
Refulgent  eliding  o'er  the  sable  deeps. 
Between  where  Samoa  wide  his  forests  spreads, 
And  rocky  Imbrus  lifts  its  pointed  heads, 
Down  plunged  the  maid ;( the  pailed  waves  resound) 
She  plunged,  and  instant  shot  the  dark  prafonntL 
As  bearing  death  in  the  fallacious  bait, 
From  the  bent  angle  sinks  the  leaden  weight ; 
So  pass'd  the  goddess  through  the  closing  war^ 
Where  Thetis  sorrow'd  in  her  secret  cave : 
There  placed  amidst  her  melancholy  train 
(The  blue-hairM  sisters  of  the  sacred  main) 
Pensive  she  sat,  revolving  fates  to  come. 
And  wept  her  godlike  son's  approaching  doom. 
Then  thus  the  goddess  of  the  painted  bow : 
"  Arise  !  0  Thetis,  from  thy  seats  below, 
'Tis  Jove  that  calls." — ^»<  And  why  (the  dame  re- 
plies) 
Calls  Jove  his  Thetis  to  the  hated  skies  t 
Sad  object  as  I  am  for  heavenly  sight ! 
Ah  may  my  sorrows  ever  shun  the  light ! 
Howe'er,  be  heaven's  almighty  aire  obey'd — ** 
She  spake,  and  veil'd  her  head  in  sable  shade, 
Which,  flowing  long,  her  graceful  person  clad; 
And  forth  she  paced,  majestically  sad. 

Then  through  the  world  of  waters  they  repair 
(The  way  fair  Iris  led)  to  upper  air. 
The  deeps  dividing,  o'er  the  coast  they  rise, 
And  touch  with  momentary  flight  the  skies. 
There  in  the  lightning's  blaze  me  sire  they  fodhd, 
And  all  the  gods  in  shining  synod  round. 
Thetis  approach'd  with  anguish  in  her  fao^ 
(Minerva  rising,  gave  the  mourner  place) 
Kven  Juno  sought  her  sorrows  to  console. 
And  offer'd  from  her  hand  the  nectar-bowl : 
She  tasted,  and  resign'd  it :  then  began 
The  sacred  sire  of  gods  and  mortal  man : 

"  Thou  comest,  fair  Thetisybut  with  grief  o'er 
cast; 
Maternal  sorrows ;  long,  ah,  long  to  last ! 
Suffice,  we  know  and  we  partake  thy  cares ; 
But  yield  to  fate,  and  hear  what  Jove  declares: 
Nine  days  are  pass'd  since  all  the  court  above 
In  Hector's  cause  have  moved  the  ear  of  Jove; 
'Twas  voted,  Hermes  from  his  godlike  foe 
By  stealth  should  bear  him,  but  we  will'd  not  so: 
We  will,  thy  son  himself  the  corse  restore. 
And  to  his  conquest  add  this  glory  more. 
Then  hie  thee  to  him,  and  our  mandate  bear: 
Tell  him  he  tempts  the  wrath  of  heaven  too  fluf  J 
Nor  let  him  more  (our  anger  if  he  dread) 
Vent  his  mad  vengeance  on  the  sacred  d«ui ; 
But  yield  to  ransom  and  the  father's  prayer. 
The  mournful  father.  Iris  shall  prepare 
With  gifts  to  sue ;  and  bfTer  to  his  hands 
Whate'er  his  honour  ask;-,  (»r  heart  demands.* 

His  word  the  silver-footed  queen  attends, 
And  from  Olympus'  snowy  tops  desoenda. 
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Arrived,  she  heard  the  voice  of  loud  lament, 
And  echoing  groans  that  shook  the  lofty  tent : 
His  friends  prefMire  the  victim,  and  dispose 
Repast  unheeded,  while  he  vents  his  woes ; 
The  goddess  seats  her  by  her  pensive  son. 
She  pressed  his  hand,  and  tender  thus  begun : 

**  How  long,  unhappy  1  shall  thy  sorrows  flow. 
And  thy  heart  waste  with  life-consuming  woe : 
Mindless  of  food,  or  love,  whose  pleasing  reign 
Soothes  weary  life,  and  softens  human  pain  1 
0  snatch  the  moments  yet  within  thy  power  ; 
Not  long  to  live,  indulge  the  amorous  hour ! 
Lo !  Jove  himself  (for  Jove's  conmiand  I  bear) 
Forbids  to  tempt  the  wrath  of  heaven  too  far. 
No  longer  then  (his  fury  if  thou  dread^ 
Detain  the  relics  of  great  Hector  deaa ; 
Nor  vent  on  senseless  earth  thy  vengeance  vain ; 
But  yield  to  ransom,  and  restore  the  slain. " 

To  whom  Achilles :  <<  Be  the  ransom  given. 
And  we  submit,  since  such  the  will  of  heaven." 

While  thus  they  communed,  from  the  Olympian 
Jove  orders  Iris  to  the  Trojan  towers:      [bowers 
*^  Haste,  winged  goddess  I  to  the  sacred  town. 
And  ui^  her  monarch  to  redeem  his  son ; 
Alone  the  Ilian  ramparts  let  him  leave, 
And  bear  what  stem  Achilles  may  receive : 
Alone,  for  so  we  will :  no  Trojan  near ; 
Except,  to  place  the  dead  with  decent  care, 
Some  aged  herald,  who  with  gentle  hand 
May  the  slow  mules  and  funeral  car  command. 
Nor  let  him  death,  nor  let  him  danger  dread. 
Safe  through  the  foe  by  our  protection  led : 
Him  Hermes  to  Achilles  shall  convey. 
Guard  of  his  life,  and  partner  of  his  way. 
Fierce  as  he  is,  Achilles*  self  shall  spare 
His  age,  nor  touch  one  venerable  hair : 
Some  thought  there  must  be  in  a  soul  so  brave. 
Some  sense  of  duty,  some  desire  to  save." 

Then  down  her  bow  the  winged  Iris  drives. 
And  swift  at  Priam's  mournful  court  arrives : 
Where  the  sad  sons  beside  their  father's  throne 
Sat  bathed  in  tears,  and  answer*d  groan  with  groan. 
An<f  all  amidst  them  lay  the  hoary  sire, 
(Sad  scene  of  woe  !)  his  face  his  wrapt  attire 
Conceal'd  from  sight ;  with  frantic  hands  he  spread 
A  shower  of  ashes  o*er  his  neck  and  head. 
From  room  to  room  his  pensive  daughters  roam ; 
Whose  shrieks  and  clamours  fill  the  vaulted  dome ; 
Mindful  of  those,  who,  late  their  pride  and  joy. 
Lie  pale  and  breathless  round  the  fields  of  Troy ! 
Before  the  king  Jove's  messenger  appears. 
And  thus  in  whispers  greets  his  trembling  ears : 

^'Fear  not,  0  father  I  no  Ul  news  I  bear ; 
From  Jove  I  come,  Jove  makes  thee  still  his  care : 
For  Hector's  sake  these  walls  he  bids  thee  leave, 
And  bear  what  stem  Achilles  may  receive ; 
Alone,  for  so  he  wills  ;  no  Trojan  near. 
Except,  to  place  the  dead  with  decent  care. 
Some  aged  herald,  who  with  gentle  hand 
May  the  slow  mules  and  funeral  car  command. 
Nor  shalt  thou  death,  nor  shalt  thou  danger  dread; 
Safe  through  the  foe  by  his  protection  IckI  : 
Thee  Hermes  to  Pelides  shall  convey^ 
Gruard  of  thy  life,  and  partner  of  thy  way. 
Pierce  as  he  is,  Achilles'  self  shall  spare 
Thy  age,  nor  touch  one  venerable  hair ; 
Some  thought  there  must  be  in  a  soul  so  brave. 
Some  sense  of  duty,  some  desire  to  save." 

She  spoke,  and  vanish'd.    Priam  bids  prepare 
His  gentle  moles  and  harness  to  tlie  car ; 


There,  for  the  gifts,  a  polish'd  casket  lay : 
His  pious  sons  the  king's  command  obey. 
Then  pass'd  the  monarch  to  his  bridal-room. 
Where  cedar-beams  the  lofty  roofs  perfume, 
And  where  the  treasures  of  his  empire  lay ; 
Then  cail'd  his  queen,  and  thus  began  to  say : 

"  Unhappy  consort  of  a  king  distreas'd ! 
Partake  the  troubles  of  thy  husband's  breast : 
I  saw  descend  the  messenger  of  Jove, 
Who  bids  me  try  Achilles'  mind  to  move ; 
Forsake  these  ramparts,  and  with  gifts  obtain 
The  corse  of  Hector,  at  yon  navy  slain. 
Tell  me  thy  thought :  my  heart  impels  to  go 
Through  hostile  camps,  and  bears  me  to  the  foa.** 

The  hoary  monarch  thus.     Her  piercing  cries 
Sad  Hecuba  renews,  and  then  replies : 
"Ah  !  whither  wanders  thy  distemper'd  mind! 
And  where  the  prudence  now  that  awed  mankind! 
Through  Phrygia  once  and  foreign  regions  known; 
Now  all  confused,  distracted,  overthrown ! 
Singly  to  pass  through  hosts  of  foes  I  to  &ce 
(O  heart  of  steel  Vj  the  murderer  of  thy  race  1 
To  view  that  deathful  eye,  and  wander  o'er 
Those  hands,  yet  red  with  Hector's  noble  gore ! 
Alas  I  my  lord  !  he  knoH's  not  how  to  spare. 
And  what  his  mercy  thy  slain  sons  declare ; 
So  brave  I  so  many  fallen !     To  calm  his  rage 
Vain  were  thy  dignity,  and  vain  thy  age. 

No pent  in  this  sad  palace,  let  us  give 

To  grief  the  wretched  days  we  have  to  live. 
Still,  still  for  Hector  let  our  sorrows  flow, 
Born  to  his  own,  and  to  his  parents'  woe ! 
Doom'd  from  the  hour  his  luckless  life  begun. 
To  dogs,  to  vultures,  and  to  Peleus'  son  1 
Oh  I  in  his  dearest  blood  might  I  allay 
My  rage,  and  these  barbarities  repay ! 
For  ah  !  could  Hector  merit  thus,  whose  breath 
Expired  not  meanly,  in  unactive  death ! 
He  pour'd  his  latest  blood  in  manly  fight, 
And  fell  a  hero  in  his  country's  right, 

"  Seek  not  to  stay  me,  nor  my  soul  affright 
With  words  of  omen,  like  a  bird  of  nizht, 
(Replied  unmoved  the  venerable  man  ;J 
'Tis  heaven  commands  me,  and  you  ui^  in  vain« 
Had  any  mortal  voice  the  injunction  laid. 
Nor  augur,  priest,  nor  seer,  had  been  obey'd. 
A  present  goddess  brought  the  high  command, 
I  saw,  I  heard  her,  and  the  word  shall  stand. 
I  go,  ye  gods  I  obedient  to  your  call : 
If  in  yon  camp  your  powers  have  doom'd  my  fiUl, 
Content — By  the  same  hand  let  me  expire  I 
Add  to  the  slaughter'd  son  the  wretched  sire  1 
One  cold  embrace  at  least  may  be  allow'd. 
And  my  last  tears  flow  mingled  with  his  blood !" 

From  forth  his  open'd  stores,  this  said,  he  drew 
Twelve  costly  carpets  of  refulgent  hue. 
As  many  vests,  as  many  mantles  told. 
And  twelve  fair  veils,  and  garments  stiff  with  gold. 
Two  tripods  next,  and  twice  two  chargers  shine. 
With  ten  pure  talents  from  tlie  richest  mine ; 
And  last  a  large  well-labour'd  bowl  had  place, 
(The  pledge  of  treaties  once  with  friendly  Thrace :) 
Seem'd  all  too  mean  the  stores  he  could  employ, 
For  one  last  look  to  buy  him  back  to  Troy  I 

Lo !  the  sad  father,  frantic  witli  his  pain. 
Around  him  furious  drives  his  menial  train : 
In  vain  each  slave  with  duteous  care  attends. 
Each  ofhce  hurts  him,  and  each  face  offends. 
**  Wlmt  make  ye  here  \  officious  crowds !  (he  criM) 
Hence !  nor  obtrude  your  anguish  on  my  eyes. 
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Have  ye  do  griefs  at  Iiorao,  to  fix  ye  there ; 

Am  I  the  only  object  of  despair  1 

Am  I  become  my  people's  common  show. 

Sot  up  by  Jove  your  spectacle  of  woe  ? 

No,  you  must  feel  him  too ;  yourselves  must  fall ; 

The  same  stem  god  to  ruin  gives  you  all : 

Nor  is  great  Hector  lost  by  me  aloue ; 

Your  sole  defence,  your  guardian  i>ower  is  gone  ! 

I  see  your  blood  the  fields  of  Phr^gia  drown, 

I  see  the  ruins  of  your  smoking  town  1 

O  send  me,  gods !  ere  that  sad  day  sliall  come, 

A  willing  ghost  to  Pluto*s  dreary  dome ! " 

He  said,  and  feebly  drives  his  friends  away: 
The  sorrowing  friends  his  frantic  rage  obey. 
Next  on  his  sons  his  erring  fury  falls, 
Polites,  Paris,  Agathou,  he  calls, 
His  threats  DeTphobus  and  Dius  hear, 
HippothoUs,  Pammon,  Helenus  the  seer. 
And  generous  Antiphon  :  for  yet  these  nine 
Survived,  sad  relics  of  his  numerous  line. 

^*  Inglorious  sons  of  an  unhappy  sire ! 
Why  did  not  all  in  Hector's  cause  expire! 
Wretch  that  I  am  I  mv  bravest  ofl8i)ring  slain. 
You,  the  disgrace  of  Priam's  house,  remain ! 
Mestor  the  brave,  renown'd  in  ranks  of  war. 
With  Troilus,  dreadful  on  his  rushing  car. 
And  last  great  Hector,  more  than  man  divine. 
For  sure  he  seemM  not  of  terrestrial  line ! 
All  those  relentless  Mars  untimely  slew. 
And  left  me  these,  a  soft  and  servile  crew. 
Whose  da^'s  the  feast  and  wanton  dance  employ. 
Gluttons  and  flatterers,  the  contempt  of  Troy! 
Why  teach  ye  not  my  rapid  wheels  to  run, 
And  speed  my  journey  to  redeem  my  8i>u?" 

The  sons  their  father's  wretched  afje  revere, 
Forgive  his  anger,  and  produce  the  car. 
High  on  the  seat  the  cabinet  they  bind : 
The  new-made  car  witii  solid  beauty  shined  ; 
Box  was  the  yoke,  emboss'd  with  costly  pains, 
And  hung  with  ringlets  to  receive  the  reins ; 
Nine  cubits  long,  the  traces  swept  the  ground : 
Tliese  to  the  chariot's  polish'd  pole  they  bound. 
Then  fix'd  a  ring  the  rumiing  reins  to  guide. 
And  close  beneath  the  gatlier'd  ends  were  tied. 
Next  with  the  gifts  (the  price  of  Hector  slain) 
The  sad  attendants  load  the  groaning  wain : 
Last  to  the  yoke  the  well-match'd  mules  they 

bring, 
(The  gift  of  Mysia  to  the  Trojan  king.) 
But  the  fair  horses,  long  Iiis  darUng  care. 
Himself  received,  and  hamess'd  to  his  car : 
Grieved  as  he  was,  he  not  this  task  denied ; 
The  hoary  herald  help'd  him,  at  his  side. 
While  careful  these  tlie  gentle  coursers  join'd. 
Sad  Hecuba  approach'd  with  anxious  mmd ; 
A  golden  bowl  that  foam'd  with  fragrant  wine, 
(Libation  destined  to  the  power  divine) 
Held  in  her  right,  before  the  steeds  she  stands. 
And  thus  consigns  it  to  the  monarch's  hands : 
^  Take  this,  and  pour  to  Jove ;  that  safe  from 
harms 
His  grace  restore  thee  to  our  roof  and  arms. 
Since  victor  of  thy  fears,  and  slighting  mine. 
Heaven,  or  thy  soul,  inspire  this  bold  design ; 
Pray  to  that  god,  who  high  on  Ida's  brow 
Surveys  thy  desolated  realms  below. 
His  winged  messenger  to  send  from  high. 
And  lead  thy  way  with  heavenly  augury : 
Let  the  strong  sovereign  of  the  plumy  race 
Tower  on  the  right  of  yon  ethereal  space. 


That  sign  beheld,  and  strengthen'd  from  above, 
Boldly  pursue  the  journey  mark'd  by  Jove ; 
But  if  the  god  his  augury  denies. 
Suppress  thy  impulse,  nor  reject  advice." 

**  'Tis  just  (said  Priam)  to  the  sire  above 
To  raise  our  hands ;  for  who  so  good  as  Jore!" 
He  spoke,  and  bade  the  attendant  handmaid  bring 
The  purest  water  of  the  living  ^ring : 
(Her  ready  hands  the  ewer  and  basin  held) 
Then  took  tho  golden  cup  his  queen  had  ftU'd ; 
On  the  mid  pavement  pours  the  rosy  wine. 
Uplifts  his  eyes,  and  calls  the  power  divine : 

*^  O  first  and  greatest  1  heaven's  imperial  lord ! 
On  lofty  Ida's  holy  hill  adored  I 
To  stem  Achilles  now  direct  my  wa^'s. 
And  teach  him  mercy  when  a  father  prays. 
If  such  thy  will,  despatch  from  yonder  sky 
Thy  sacred  bird,  celestial  augury  I 
Let  the  strong  sovereign  of  the  plumy  race 
Tower  on  the  right  of  yon  etheieal  space : 
So  shall  thy  suppliant,  strengthen 'd  irom  above, 
Fearless  pursue  the  journey  mark'd  by  Jove." 

Jove  heard  his  prayer,  and  from  the  throne  on 
Despatch 'd  his  binl,  celestial  augury !  [high 

The  swift-wing'd  chaser  of  the  feather'd  game, 
And  known  to  gods  by  Percnos*  lofty  name. 
Wide  as  appears  some  palace-gate  display'd. 
So  broad,  his  pinions  stretch'd  their  ample  shade, 
As  stooping  dexter  with  resounding  wings 
The  imperial  bird  descends  in  airy  rings. 
A  dawn  of  joy  in  every  face  appears ; 
The  mourning  matron  dries  her  timorous  tears : 
Swift  on  his  car  the  impatient  monarch  sprung ; 
The  brazen  portal  in  his  passage  rung ; 
The  mules  preceding  draw  the  loaded  wain. 
Charged  vrith  the  gifts :  Ideeus  holds  the  rein : 
The  king  himself  his  gentle  steeds  controls. 
And  through  sm*rounding  friends  the  chariot  roUi. 
On  his  slow  wheels  the  following  people  wait, 
Mourn  at  each  step,  and  give  him  np  to  late ; 
With  hands  uplifted  eye  him  as  he  pass'd. 
And  gaze  upon  him  as  they  gazed  their  last. 
Now  forward  fares  the  father  on  his  way. 
Through  the  lone  fields,  and  back  to  Ilion  they. 
Great  Jove  beheld  him  as  he  cross'd  the  plain, 
And  felt  the  woes  of  miserable  man. 
Then  thus  to  Hermes :  **  Thou  whose  constant  cam 
Still  succour  mortals,  and  attend  their  prayers; 
Behold  an  object  to  thy  charge  consgn  d : 
If  ever  pity  touch'd  thee  for  mankind ; 
Go,  guard  the  sire ;  the  observing  foe  prevent, 
And  safe  conduct  him  to  Achilles*  tent." 

The  god  obeys,  his  golden  pinions  binds, 
And  mounts  incumbent  on  the  wings  of  winds, 
That  high,  through  fields  of  air,  his  flight  sustain, 
O'er  the  wide  earth,  and  o'er  the  boundless  maio; 
Then  grasps  the  wand  that  causes  sleep  to  fly, 
Or  m  soft  slumbers  seals  the  wakeful  eye : 
Thus  arm'd,  swift  Hermes  steers  his  airy  way, 
And  stoops  on  Hellespont's  resounding 


A  beauteous  youth,  majestic  and  divine. 
He  seem'd ;  fair  oflTsprmg  of  some  princely  line ! 
Now  twilight  veil'd  the  glaring  face  of  day, 
And  clad  the  dusky  fields  in  sober  grey ; 
What  time  the  herald  and  the  hoary  king 
(Their  chariots  stopping  at  the  silver  spring. 
That  circling  Ilus'  ancient  marble  flows) 
Allow'd  their  mules  and  steeds  a  short  repose. 
Through  tlic  dim  shade  tho  herald  first  espies 
A  man's  approach,  and  thus  to  Priam  cries: 
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I  murk  some  foe*8  advance :  O  king !  beware ; 
This  hard  adventure  claims  thy  utmost  care ! 
For  much  I  fear  destruction  hovers  nigh : 
Our  state  asks  counsel ;  is  it  best  to  fly  t 
Or,  old  and  helpless,  at  his  feet  to  fall, 
Two  wretched  suppliants,  and  for  mercy  call!" 

The  afflicted  monarch  shiver*d  with  despair ; 
Pale  grew  his  face,  and  upright  stood  his  hair ; 
Sunk  was  his  heart ;  his  colour  went  and  came , 
A  sudden  trembling  shook  his  aged  frame : 
When  Hermes,  greeting,  touchM  his  royal  hand, 
And,  gentle,  thus  accosts  with  kind  demand : 

"  Say  whither,  father  I  when  each  mortal  sight 
[s  seal'd  in  sleep, thou  wander'st  through  the  night  t 
Why  roam  thy  mules  and  steeds  the  plains  along, 
Through  Grecian  foes,  so  numerous  and  so  strong ! 
What  could'st  thou  hope,  should  these  thy  trea- 
sures view ; 
These,  who  with  endless  hate  thy  race  pursue  1 
For  what  defence,  alas !  couldst  thou  provide ; 
Thyself  not  young,  a  weak  old  man  thy  guide ! 
Yet  suffer  not  thy  soul  to  sink  with  dread ; 
From  me  no  harm  shall  touch  thy  reverend  head ; 
From  Greece  I'll  guard  thee  too ;  for  in  those  lines 
The  living  image  of  my  father  shines." 

**  Thy  words,  that  speak  benevolence  of  mind, 
Are  true,  my  son !  (the  godlike  sire  rejoined) 
Great  are  my  hazanls ;  but  the  gods  survey 
My  steps,  and  send  thee,  guardian  of  my  way. 
Hail,  and  be  bless'd !  For  scarce  of  mortal  kind 
Appear  thy  form,  thy  feature,  and  thy  mind." 

**  Nor  true  are  all  thy  words,  nor  erring  wide  ; 
(The  sacred  messenger  of  heaven  replied) 
But  say,  convey'st  thou  through  the  lonely  plains 
What  yet  most  precious  of  thy  store  remains. 
To  lodge  in  safety  with  some  friendly  hand : 
Prepared,  perchance,  to  leave  thy  native  land ! 
Or  fliest  Uiou  now  ? — What  hopes  can  Troy  retain, 
Thy  matchless  son,  her  guard  and  glory,  slain  ? " 

The  king,  alarm'd :  **  Say  what,  and  whence  thou 
art, 
Who  search  the  sorrows  of  a  parent's  heart. 
And  know  so  well  how  godlike  Hector  died  I " 
Thus  Priam  spoke,  and  Hermes  thus  replied : 

**  You  tempt  me,  father,  and  with  pity  touch : 
On  this  sad  subject  you  inquire  too  much. 
Oft  have  these  eyes  that  godlike  Hector  view'd 
In  glorious  fight,  with  Grecian  blood  embrued : 
I  saw  him  when,  like  Jove,  his  flames  he  toss'd 
On  thousand  ships,  and  withered  half  a  host : 
I  saw,  but  helped  not :  stem  Achilles*  ire 
Forbade  assistance,  and  enjoy 'd  the  fire. 
For  him  I  serve,  of  Myrmidonian  race ; 
One  ship  convey'd  us  from  our  native  place ; 
Polyctor  is  my  sire,  an  honoured  name, 
Old  like  thyself,  and  not  unknown  to  fame ; 
Of  seven  his  sons,  by  whom  the  lot  was  cast 
To  serve  our  prince,  it  fell  on  me,  the  last. 
To  watch  this  quarter,  my  adventure  falls : 
For  with  the  mom  the  Greeks  attack  your  walls ; 
Sleepless  they  sit,  impatient  to  engage, 
And  scarce  their  rulers  check  their  martial  rage.*' 

"  If  then  thou  art  of  stem  Pelides*  train, 
(The  mournful  monarch  thus  rejoin'd  again) 
Ah  tell  me  truly,  where,  oh  !  where  are  laid 
My  son's  dear  relics?  what  befals  him  dead! 
Have  dogs  dismember'd  ^on  the  naked  plains) 
Or  yet  unmanglcd  rest,  his  cold  remains l" 

**0  favour'd  of  the  skies  I  (thus  answer'd  then 
The  power  that  mediates  between  gods  and  men) 


Nor  dogs  nor  vultures  have  thy  Hector  rent, 
But  whole  he  lies,  neglected  in  the  tent : 
This  the  twelfth  evening  since  he  rested  there, 
Untouched  by  worms,  untainted  by  the  air. 
StUl  as  Aurora's  ruddy  beam  is  spread. 
Round  his  friend's  tomb  Achilles  drags  the  dead: 
Yet  undisfigured,  or  in  limb  or  face. 
All  fresh  he  lies,  with  every  living  grace, 
Majestical  in  death !  No  stains  are  found 
O'er  all  the  corse,  and  closed  is  every  wound ; 
Though  many  a  wound  they  gave.  Some  heavenly 
Some  hand  divine,  preserves  him  ever  fair :  [care^ 
Or  all  tlie  host  of  heaven,  to  whom  he  led 
A  life  so  grateful,  still  regard  him  dead." 

Thus  spoke  to  Priam  the  celestial  guide^ 
And  jojful  thus  the  royal  sire  replied : 
*'  Bless'd  is  the  man  who  pays  the  gods  above 
The  constant  tribute  of  respect  and  love  1 
Those  who  inhabit  the  Olympian  bower 
My  son  forgot  not,  in  exalted  power ; 
And  heaven,  that  every  virtue  bears  in  mind, 
Even  to  the  ashes  of  the  just  is  kind. 
But  thou,  0  generous  youth !  tliis  goblet  take, 
A  pledge  of  gratitude  for  Hector's  sake ; 
And  while  the  favouring  gods  our  steps  survey, 
Safe  to  Pelides'  tent  conduct  my  way." 

To  whom  the  latent  god:  "O  king,  forbear 
To  tempt  my  youth,  for  apt  is  youth  to  err : 
But  can  I,  absent  from  my  prince's  sight. 
Take  gifts  in  secret,  that  must  shun  the  light  1 
What  from  our  master's  interest  thus  we  draw. 
Is  but  a  licensed  theft  that  'scapes  the  law. 
Respecting  him,  my  soul  abjures  the  offence ; 
And  as  the  crime,  I  dread  the  consequence. 
Thee,  far  as  Argos,  pleased  I  could  convey; 
Guard  of  thy  life,  and  partner  of  thy  way : 
On  thee  attend,  thy  safety  to  maintain. 
O'er  pathless  forests,  or  the  roaring  nudn." 

He  said,  then  took  the  chariot  at  a  boUnd, 
Andsnatch'd  thereins,and  whirl'd  the  lash  around : 
Before  the  inspiiing  god  that  urged  them  on, 
The  coursers  fly  with  spirit  not  their  own. 
And  now  they  reach 'd  the  naval  walls,  and  found 
The  guards  repasting,  while  the  bowls  go  round ; 
On  these  the  virtue  of  his  wand  he  tries, 
And  pours  deep  slumber  on  their  watchful  eyes : 
Then  heaved  the  massy  gates,  removed  the  bars. 
And  o'er  the  trenches  led  the  rolling  cars. 
Unseen,  through  all  the  hostile  camp  they  went. 
And  now  approach'd  Pelides'  lofty  tent. 
On  firs  the  roof  was  raised,  and  covered  o'er 
With  reeds  collected  from  the  marshy  shore ; 
And,  fenced  with  palisades,  a  hall  of  state, 
(The  work  of  soldiers)  where  the  hero  sat. 
Large  was  the  door,  whose  well-compacted  strength 
A  solid  pine-tree  barr'd,  of  wondrous  length ; 
Scarce  three  strong  Greeks  could  lift  its  mighty 

weight. 
But  great  Achilles  singly  closed  the  gate. 
This  Hermes  (such  the  power  of  gods)  set  wide ; 
Then  swift  alighted  the  celestial  guide. 
And  thus  re  veal'd — "  Hear,  prince !  and  understand 
Thou  ow'st  thy  guidance  to  no  mortal  hand : 
Hermes  I  am,  descended  from  above. 
The  king  of  arts,  the  messenger  of  Jove. 
Farewell :  to  shun  Achilles'  sight  I  fly ; 
Uncommon  are  such  favours  of  the  sky. 
Nor  stand  confess'd  to  frail  mortality. 
Now  fearless  enter,  and  prefer  thy  prayers ; 
Adjure  him  by  his  father's  silver  hairs, 
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His  son,  his  mother !  urge  him  to  bestow 
Whatever  pity  that  stem  heart  can  know." 

Thus  having  said,  he  vanished  from  his  eyes, 
And  in  a  moment  shot  into  the  skies : 
The  king,  confirmed  from  heaven,  alighted  there, 
And  left  his  aged  herald  on  the  car. 
With  solemn  pace  through  various  rooms  he  went. 
And  found  Achilles  in  his  inner  tent : 
There  sat  the  hero  ;  Alcimus  the  brave. 
And  great  Automcdon,  attendance  gave : 
These  served  his  peraon  at  the  royal  feast ; 
Around,  at  awful  distance,  stood  the  rest. 

Unseen  by  these,  the  king  his  entry  made ; 
And,  prostrate  now  before  Achilles  laid, 
Sudden  (a  venerable  sight !)  appears ; 
Embraced  his  knees,  and  Imtlied  his  hands  in  tears; 
Those  direful  hands  his  kisses  press'd,  embrued 
Even  with  tlie  best,  tlie  dearest  of  his  blood  1 

As  when  a  wretch  (who,  conscious  of  his  crime. 
Pursued  for  murder,  flies  his  native  clime) 
Just  gains  some  frontier,  breathless,  pale !  amazed 
All  gaze,  all  wonder :  thus  Achilles  gazed : 
Thus  stood  the  attendants  stupid  with  surprise  ; 
AH  mute,  yet  seera'd  to  question  with  tlieir  eyes ; 
Eaoh  look'd  on  other,  none  the  silence  broke. 
Till  thus  at  last  the  kingly  suppliant  spoke : 

•*  Ah  think,  thou  favour'd  of  the  powers  divine ! 
Think  of  thy  father's  age  and  pity  mine ! 
In  me  that  father's  reverend  image  trace. 
Those  silver  hairs,  tluit  venerable  face ; 
His  trembling  limbs,  his  helpless  person,  see ! 
In  all  my  equal,  but  in  misery ! 
Yet  now,  perhaps,  some  turn  of  human  fate 
Expels  him  helpless  from  his  peaceful  state ; 
Thmk,  from  some  powerful  foe  thou  seest  him  fly. 
And  beg  pi-otection  with  a  feeble  cry. 
Yet  stUl  one  comfort  in  his  soul  may  rise ; 
He  hears  his  son  still  lives  to  glad  his  eyes. 
And,  hearing,  still  may  hope  a  better  day 
May  send  him  thee,  to  chase  that  foe  away. 
No  comfort  to  my  griefs,  no  hopes  remain. 
The  best,  the  bravest,  of  my  sons  are  slain ! 
Yet  what  a  race !  ere  Greece  to  Ilion  came. 
The  pledge  of  many  a  loved  and  loving  dame : 
Nineteen  one  mother  bore — Dead,  all  are  dead  I 
How  oft,  alas !  has  wretched  Priam  bled  I 
Still  one  was  left  their  loss  to  recompense ; 
His  father's  hope,  his  country's  last  defence. 
Him  too  thy  rage  has  slain !  beneath  thy  steel. 
Unhappy  in  his  country's  cause  he  fell ! 

"  For  him  through  hostile  camps  I  bent  my  way. 
For  him  thus  prostrate  at  thy  feet  I  lay ; 
Large  gifts  proportion'd  to  thy  wrath  I  bCar ; 
0  hear  the  wretched,  and  the  gods  revere ! 

"  Think  of  thy  father,  and  tliis  face  behold ! 
See  him  in  me,  as  helpless  and  as  old  I 
Though  not  so  wretched :  there  he  yields  to  me, 
The  first  of  men  in  sovereign  mL**ery ! 
Thus  forced  to  kneel,  thus  grovelling  to  embrace 
The  scourge  and  ruin  of  my  realm  and  race : 
Suppliant  my  children's  murderer  to  implore. 
And  kiss  those  hands  yet  reeking  with  their  gore  1" 

These  words  soft  pity  in  the  chief  inspire, 
Touch'd  with  the  dear  remembrance  of  his  sire. 
Then  with  his  hand  (as  prostrate  still  he  lay) 
The  old  man's  cheek  he  gently  tum'd  away. 
Now  each  by  turns  bidulged  the  gush  of  woe ; 
And' now  the  mingled  tides  together  flow: 
This  low  on  earth,  that  gently  bending  o'er, 
A  father  one,  and  one  a  son  denlore  : 


But  great  Achilles  different  passions  rend. 
And  now  hb  sire  he  mourns,  and  now  his  frioid 
The  infectious  softness  through  the  heroes  ran ; 
One  universal  solenm  shower  began ; 
They  bore  as  heroes,  but  ihey  felt  as  man. 

Satiate  at  length  with  unavailing  woes, 
From  the  high  throne  divine  Achmes  rose ; 
The  reverend  monarch  by  the  hand  he  raised ; 
On  his  white  beard  and  form  majestic  gazed. 
Not  unrelenting ;  then  serene  began 
With  words  to  soothe  the  miserable  man : 

^  Alas,  what  weight  of  anguish  hast  thou  knowD ! 
Unhappy  prince  I  thus  guardleas  and  alone 
To  pass  through  foes,  and  thus  undaunted  face 
The  man  whose  fury  has  destroy'd  thy  race ! 
Heaven  sure  has  arm'd  thee  with  a  heart  of  steel, 
A  strength  proportion'd  to  the  woes  you  feeL 
Rise,  then :  let  reason  mitigate  our  care : 
To  mourn,  avails  not :  man  b  bom  to  bear. 
Such  is,  alas !  the  gods'  severe  decree : 
They,  only  they  are  blest,  and  only  free. 
Two  urns  by  Jove's  high  throne  have  ever  stood) 
The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good ; 
From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  fills, 
Blessings  to  these,  to  those  distributes  ills ; 
To  most  he  mingles  both  :  the  wretch  decided 
To  taste  the  bad  unmix'd,  is  cursed  indeed ; 
Pursued  by  wrongs,  by  meagre  famine  driven. 
He  wanders,  outcast  both  of  earth  and  heaven. 
The  happiest  taste  not  happiness  sincere ; 
But  find  the  cordial  draught  is  dash'd  with  care. 
Who  more  than  Peleus  ^one  in  wealth  and  power! 
What  stars  concurring  bless'd  his  natal  hour  1 
A  realm,  a  goddess,  to  his  wishes  given  ; 
Graced  by  the  gods  with  all  the  gifts  of  heaven. 
One  evil  yet,  o'ertakes  his  latest  day  : 
No  race  succeeding  to  imperial  sway ; 
An  only  son ;  and  he,  alas !  ordain'd 
To  fall  untimely  in  a  foreign  land. 
See  him,  in  Troy,  the  pious  care  decline 
Of  his  weak  age,  to  live  the  curse  of  thine ! 
Thou  too,  old  man,  hast  liappier  days  beheld ; 
In  riclies  once,  in  chUdren  once  cxcell'd ; 
Extended  Phrygia  own'd  thy  ample  reign. 
And  all  fair  Lesbos'  blissful  seats  contain. 
And  all  wide  Hellespont's  unmeasured  main. 
But  since  the  god  his  hand  has  pleased  to  torn. 
And  fill  thy  measure  from  his  bitter  urn. 
What  sees  the  sun,  but  hapless  heroes'  falls  f 
War,  and  the  blood  of  men,  surround  thy  walls! 
What  must  be,  must  be.     Bear  thy  lot,  nor  shed 
These  unavailing  sorrows  o'er  the  dead ; 
Thou  canst  not  call  him  from  the  Sty^an  shore, 
But  thou,  alas !  may'st  live  to  suffer  more !" 

To  whom  the  king :  **0  favour'd  of  the  skies! 
Here  let  me  grow  to  earth !  since  Heetor  lies 
On  the  bare  beach  deprived  of  obsequies. 
0  give  me  Hector !  to  my  eyes  restore 
His  corse,  and  take  the  gifts :  I  ask  no  more. 
Thou,  as  thou  may'st,  these  boundless  stores  enjoy; 
Safe  may'st  thou  sail,  and  turn  thy  wrath  boa^ 

Troy: 
So  shall  thy  pity  and  forbearance  give 
A  weak  old  man  to  see  the  light  and  live !" 

*'  Move  me  no  more  (Achilles  thus  replies, 
While  kindling  anger  sparkled  in  his  eyes) 
Nor  seek  by  tears  my  steady  soul  to  bend: 
To  yield  thy  Hector  I  myself  intend : 
For  know,  from  Jove  my  goddess-moUier  euoUt 
(Old  Ocean's  daughter,  silver  footed  dame) 
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MHnest  thou  but  by  heaven ;  nor  comest  alone^ 

»  god  impels  with  courage  not  thy  own : 

ium&n  hand  the  weighty  gates  unbarr'dy 

could  the  boldest  of  our  youth  have  dared 

ifls  our  outworks,  or  elude  the  guard. 

) ;  lest,  neglectful  of  high  Jove's  command, 

w  thee,  king !  thou  tread'st  on  hostile  land ; 

ise  my  knees,  thy  suppliant  arts  give  o'er, 

shake  the  purpose  of  my  soul  no  more." 

e  sire  obey'd  him,  trembling  and  o'eraw'd. 

lies,  like  a  lion,  rush'd  abroad : 

medon  and  Alcimus  attend, 

>m  most  he  honoured,  since  he  lost  his  friend) 

Q  to  unyoke  the  mules  and  horses  went, 

led  the  hoary  herald  to  the  tent ; 

,  heap*d  on  high,  the  numerous  presents  bear, 

it  Hector's  ransom)  from  the  polish'd  car. 

splendid  mantles,  and  a  carpet  spread, 

leave ;  to  cover  and  enwrap  the  dead. 

call  the  handmaids,  with  assistant  toil 
ash  the  body  and  anoint  with  oil, 
t  from  Priam :  lest  the  imhappy  sire, 
oked  to  passion,  once  more  rouse  to  ire 
Item  Pelides ;  and  nor  sacred  age, 
rove's  command,  should  check  the  rising  rage. 

done,  the  garments  o'er  the    corse    they 
ipread; 

lies  lifts  it  to  the  funeral  bed : 
,  while  the  body  on  the  car  they  laid, 
roans,  and  calls  on  loved  Patroclus'  shade  : 
f,  in  tliat  gloom  which  r^ver  light  roust  know, 
leeds  of  mortals  touch  the  ghosts  below, 
snd !  forgive  me,  that  I  thus  fulfil 
:oring  Hector)  heaven's  unquestion'd  will, 
^ts  the  father  gave,  be  ever  thine, 
*ace  thy  manes,  and  adorn  thy  shrine." 

said,  and,  entering,  took  his  seat  of  state, 
re  full  before  him  reverend  Priam  sate  ; 
hom,  composed,  the  godlike  chief  begun  : 
!  to  thy  prayer  restored,  thy  breathless  son  ; 
ided  on  ibe  funeral  couch  he  lies ; 
soon  as  morning  paints  the  eastern  skies, 
light  is  granted  to  thy  longing  eyes : 
low  the  peaceful  hours  of  sacred  night 
ind  refection,  and  to  rest  invite  : 
iiou,  0  lather  !  thus  consumed  with  woe, 
!ommon  cares  that  nourish  life  forego. 
hus  did  Niobe,  of  form  divine, 
rent  once,  whose  sorrows  equal'd  thine : 
outhfiil  sons,  as  many  blooming  maids, 
te  sad  day  beheld  the  Stygian  shades  ; 
3  by  Apollo's  silver  bow  were  slain, 
»,  Cynthia's  arrows  stretch'd  upon  the  plain  : 
18  her  pride  chastised  by  wrath  divine, 
match'd  her  own  with  bright  Latona's  line ; 
wo  the  goddess,  twelve  the  queen  enjoy'd ; 
3  boasted  twelve,  the  avenging  two  destroy'd. 
'd  in  their  blood,  and  in  the  dust  outspread, 
days,  neglected,  lay  exposed  the  dead  ; 

by  to  weep  them,  to  inhume  them  none  ; 
Jove  had  turn'd  the  nation  all  to  stone.) 
pods  themselves,  at  length  relenting,  gave 
mhappy  race  the  honours  of  a  grave. 
iU  a  rock  (for  such  was  heaven's  high  will) 
iigh  desertis  wild  now  pours  a  weeping  rill ; 
re  round  the  bed  whence  AcheloQs  springs, 
vatery  fairies  dance  in  mazy  rings  ; 
i  high  on  Sipylus's  shaggy  brow, 
tands  her  own  sad  monument  of  woe ; 
x>ck  for  ever  lasts,  the  tears  for  ever  flow. 


"  Such  griefs,  O  kuig !  have  other  parents  known ; 
Remember  theirs,  and  mitigate  thy  own. 
The  care  of  heaven  thy  Hector  has  appear'd. 
Nor  shall  he  he  unwept,  and  uninterr'd ; 
Soon  may  thy  aged  cheeks  in  tears  be  drown'd^ 
And  all  the  eyes  of  Ilion  stream  around." 

He  said,  and,  rising,  chose  the  victim  ewe 
With  silver  fleece,  which  his  attendants  slew. 
The  limbs  they  sever  from  the  reeking  hide. 
With  skill  prepare  them,  and  in  parts  divide : 
Each  on  the  coals  the  separate  morsels  lays. 
And,  hasty,  snatches  from  the  rising  blaze. 
With  bread  the  glittering  canisters  they  load. 
Which  round  the  board  Automedon  bestow'd. 
The  chief  himself  to  each  his  portion  placed. 
And  each  indulging  shared  in  sweet  repast. 
When  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  represt. 
The  wondering  hero  eyes  his  royal  guest : 
No  less  the  royal  guest  the  hero  eyes. 
His  godlike  aspect  and  majestic  size ; 
Here,  youthful  grace  and  noble  fire  engage  ; 
And  there,  the  mild  benevolence  of  age. 
Thus  gazing  long,  the  silence  neither  broke, 
(A  solenm  scene  I)  at  length  the  father  spoke : 

**  Permit  me  now,  beloved  of  Jove  1  to  steep 
My  careful  temples  in  the  dew  of  sleep  : 
For,  since  the  day  that  number'd  with  the  dead 
My  hapless  son,  the  dust  has  been  my  bed  ; 
Soft  sleep  a  stranger  to  my  weeping  eyes  ; 
My  only  food,  my  sorrows  and  my  sighs  I 
Till  now,  encouraged  by  the  grace  you  give, 
I  share  thy  banquet,  and  consent  to  live." 

With  that,  Achilles  bade  prepare  the  bed, 
With  purple  soft  and  shaggy  carpets  spread  ; 
Forth,  by  the  flaming  lights,  they  bend  their  waji 
And  place  the  couches,  and  the  coverings  lay. 
Then  he :  <^  Now,  fatlier,  sleep,  but  sleep  not  here  ; 
Consult  thy  safety,  and  forgive  my  fear. 
Lest  any  Argive,  at  this  hour  awake. 
To  ask  our  counsel,  or  our  orders  take. 
Approaching  sudden  to  our  open'd  tent. 
Perchance  behold  thee,  and  our  grace  prevent. 
Should  such  report  thy  honour'd  person  here. 
The  king  of  men  the  ransom  might  defer : 
But  say  with  speed,  if  aught  of  tliy  desire 
Remains  unask'd  ;  what  time  the  rites  require 
To  inter  thy  Hector  f  For,  so  long  we  stay 
Our  slaughtering  arm,  and  bid  the  hosts  obey." 

*<  If  then  thy  will  permit  (the  monarch  said) 
To  finish  all  due  honours  to  the  dead. 
This  of  thy  grace  accord  :  to  thee  are  known 
The  fears  of  Ilion,  closed  within  her  town  ; 
And  at  what  distance  from  our  walls  aspire 
The  hills  of  Ide,  and  forests  for  the  fire. 
Nine  days  to  vent  our  sorrows  I  request. 
The  tenth  shall  see  the  funeral  an^  the  feast ; 
The  next,  to  raise  his  monument  be  given  ; 
The  twelfth  we  war,  if  war  be  doom'd  by  heaven  !*• 

**  This  thy  request  (replied  the  chief)  enjoy : 
Till  then  our  amis  suspend  the  fall  of  Troy. 

Then  gave  his  hand  at  parting,  to  prevent 
The  old  man's  fears,  and  turn'd  within  the  tent ; 
Where  fair  BriseTs,  bright  in  blooming  charms, 
Expects  her  hero  with  desiring  arms. 
But  in  the  porch  the  king  and  herald  rest ; 
Sad  dreams  of  care  yet  wandering  in  their  breast 
Now  gods  and  men  the  gifts  of  sleep  partake  ; 
Industrious  Hermes  only  was  awake, 
The  king's  return  revolving  in  his  mind. 
To  pass  the  ramparts,  and  the  watch  to  blind. 
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The  power  descending  hover'd  o'er  his  head : 
*'  And  sleep'st  thou,  father  I  (thus  the  vision  said) 
Now  dost  thou  sleep,  when  Hector  is  restored  ! 
Nor  fear  the  Grecian  foes,  or  Grecian  lord  t 
Thy  presence  hero-  should  stem  Atridos  see. 
Thy  still  surviving  sons  may  sue  for  thee  ; 
May  offer  all  thy  treasures  yet  contain. 
To  spare  thy  ago ;  and  offer  all  in  vain." 

Waked  with  the  word  the  trembling  sire  arose. 
And  raised  his  friend  :  the  god  before  him  goes : 
He  joins  the  mules,  directs  them  with  his  hand^ 
And  mores  in  silence  through  the  hostile  land. 
When  now  to  Xanthus*  yellow  stream  they  drove 
(Xanthus,  immortal  progeny  of  Jove) 
The  winged  deity  forsook  their  view. 
And  in  a  moment  to  Olympus  flew. 
Now  shed  Aurora  round  her  saffron  ray, 
Sprang  through  the  gates  of  light,  and  gavo  the  day : 
Charged  with  the  mournful  load,  to  Ilion  go 
The  sage  and  king,  majestically  slow. 
Cassandra  first  beholds,  from  Ilion*s  spire, 
The  sad  procession  of  her  hoary  sire ; 
Then,  as  the  pensive  pomp  advanced  more  near, 
(Her  breathless  brother  stretch'd  upon  the  bier) 
A  shower  of  tears  overflows  her  beauteous  eyes. 
Alarming  thus  all  Ilion  with  her  cries  :    [employ, 

"Turn  hero  your  steps,  and  hero  vour  eyes 
Ye  wretched  daughters,  and  ye  sons  of  I'roy ; 
If  e'er  ye  rush'd  in  crowdn,  with  vast  delight, 
To  hail  your  hero  glorious  fi*om  the  fight. 
Now  meet  him  deiid,  and  let  your  sorrows  flow  ! 
Your  common  triumph,  and  your  common  woe." 

In  tlironging  crowds  they  issue  to  the  plains ; 
Nor  man  nor  woman  in  the  walls  remains ; 
In  every  face  the  self-same  grief  is  shown  ; 
And  Troy  sends  forth  one  universal  groan. 
At  Scsea*s  gates  tliey  meet  the  mouruing  wain. 
Hang  on  the  wheels,  and  grovel  round  the  slain. 
The  wife,  and  mother,  frantic  with  despair. 
Kiss  his  pale  cheek,  and  rend  their  scattered  hair : 
Thus  wildly  wailing,  at  the  gates  they  lay ; 
And  there  had  sigh*d  and  sorrowed  out  the  day ; 
But  godlike  Priam  from  the  chariot  rose : 
•*  Forbear  (he  cried)  this  violence  of  woes  ; 
First  to  the  pa1a6e  let  the  car  proceed. 
Then  pour  your  boundless  sorrows  o*er  the  dead." 

The  waves  of  people  at  his  word  divide. 
Slow  rolls  the  chariot  through  the  following  tide  ; 
Even  to  the  palace  the  sad  pomp  they  wait : 
They  weep,  and  place  him  on  the  bed  of  state. 
A  melancholy  choir  attend  around. 
With  plaintive  sighs,  and  music's  solemn  sound  : 
Alternately  they  sing,  alternate  flow 
The  obedient  tears,  melodious  in  their  woe. 
While  deeper  sorrows  groan  from  each  full  heart, 
And  nature  speaks  at  evei-y  pause  of  art. 

First  to  the  corse  the  weeping  consort  flew  ; 
Around  his  neck  her  milk-white  arms  she  threw, 
"  And  oh,  my  Hector !  Oh,  my  lord !  (she  cries) 
Snatch'd  in  thy  bloom  from  these  desiring  eyes ! 
Thou  to  the  dismal  realms  for  ever  gone  I 
And  I  abandon'd,  desolate,  alone  ! 
An  only  son,  once  comfort  of  our  pains. 
Sad  product  now  of  hapless  love,  remains  1 
Never  to  manly  age  that  son  shall  rise, 
Or  with  increasing  graces  glad  my  eyes : 
For  Ilion  now  (her  great  defender  slain) 
Shall  sink  a  smoking  ruin  on  the  plain. 
Who  now  protects  her  wives  with  guardian  care  I 
Who  saves  her  infants  from  the  rage  of  war ! 


Now  hostile  fleets  must  waft  those  infimts  o'er 
(Those  wives  must  wait  them)  to  a  foreizn  shcm 
Thou  too,  my  son !  to  barbarous  climes  uialt  go, 
The  sad  companion  of  thy  mother's  woe ; 
Driven  hence  a  slave  before  Uie  victor's  sword ; 
Condemn'd  to  toil  fbr  some  inhuman  lord  : 
Or  else  some  Greek  whoso  father  press'd  the  pUii^ 
Or  son,  or  brother,  by  great  Hector  slain. 
In  Hector's  blood  his  vengeance  shall  enjov. 
And  hurl  tliee  headlong  from  the  towers  of  Troy. 
For  thy  stem  father  never  spared  a  foe  : 
Thence  all  tliese  tears,  and  all  this  scene  of  woe  I 
Thence  many  evils  his  sad  parents  bore. 
His  parents  many,  but  hb  consort  more. 
Why  gavest  thou  not  to  me  thy  dying  hand! 
And  why  received  not  I  thy  last  command  I 
Some  word  thou  would'st  have  spoke,  which,  sidly 

dear. 
My  soul  might  keep,  or  utter  with  a  tear; 
Wnich  never,  never  could  be  lost  in  air, 
Fix'd  in  my  heart,  and  oft  repeated  tliere !" 

Thus  to  her  weeping  maids  she  makes  her  moan ; 
Her  weeping  handmaids  echo  groan  for  groan. 

The  mournful  mother  next  sustains  her  put: 
'^  O  thou,  the  best,  the  dearest  to  my  heart ! 
Of  all  my  race  thou  most  by  heaven  approved, 
And  by  the  immortals  even  in  death  beloved ! 
While  all  my  other  sons  in  barbarous  bands 
Achilles  bound,  and  sold  to  foreign  lands. 
This  felt  no  chains,  but  went  a  glorious  ghost, 
Free,  and  a  hero,  to  the  Stygian  coast. 
Sentenced,  'tis  true,  by  his  inhuman  doom. 
Thy  noble  corse  was  dragg'd  around  the  tomb ; 
(The  tomb  of  liim  thy  warlike  arm  had  slain) 
Ungenerous  insult,  impotent  and  vain ! 
Yet  glow'st  thou  fresh  with  every  living  graoe; 
No  mark  of  pain,  or  violence  of  face ; 
Rosy  and  fair !  as  Phoabus'  silver  bow 
Dismiss'd  thee  gently  to  the  shades  below." 

Thus  spoke  the  dame,  and  melted  into  t^un. 
Sad  Helen  next  in  pomp  of  grief  appears ; 
Fast  from  the  shining  sluices  of  her  e\-es 
Fall  the  round  crystal  drops,  while  thus  she  cries* 

''Ah,  dearest  friend  1  in  whom  the  gods  had 
join'd 
The  mildest  manners  with  the  bravest  mind ; 
Now  twice  ten  years  (unhappy  years)  are  o'er 
Since  Paris  brought  me  to  the  Trojan  shore ; 
(0  had  I  pcri8h'<^  ere  that  form  divine 
Seduced  this  soft,  this  easy  heart  of  mine !) 
Yet  was  it  ne'er  my  fate,  from  thee  to  find 
A  deed  ungentle,  or  a  word  unkind : 
When  others  cursed  the  authoress  of  their  wo6^ 
Thy  pity  check'd  my  sorrows  in  their  flow : 
If  some  proud  brother  eyed  me  with  disdain, 
Or  scornful  sister  with  her  sweeping  train. 
Thy  gentle  accents  soften'd  all  my  pain. 
Fur  thee  I  mourn ;  and  mourn  myself  in  thee, 
The  wretched  source  of  all  this  misery  I 
The  fate  I  caused,  for  ever  I  bemoan ; 
Sad  Helen  lias  no  friend,  now  thou  art  gone ! 
Through  Troy's  wide  streets  abandon  d  shall  J 

roam! 
In  Troy  deserted,  as  abhorr'd  at  home !" 

So  spoke  the  fair,  with  sorrow-streaming  e**-* 
Distressful  beauty  melts  each  stander-by : 
On  all  around  the  infectious  sorrow  grows ; 
But  Priam  check'd  the  torrent  as  it  rose : 
"  Perform,  ye  Trojans  1  what  the  rites  require. 
And  fell  the  forests  for  a  funeral  pyre  ; 
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re  days,  nor  foes  nor  secret  ambush  dread ; 
ilos  grants  these  honours  to  the  dead." 
'  spoke ;  and,  at  his  word,  the  Trojan  train 
*  mules  and  oxen  harness  to  the  wain, 
through  the  gates,and,fe]rd  from  Ida's  crown^ 
back  the  gatiier'd  forests  to  the  town. 
i  toils  continue  nine  succeeding  days, 
high  in  air  a  sylvan  structure  raise, 
irhcn  the  tenth  fair  mom  began  to  sliine, 
I  to  the  pile  was  borne  the  man  divine, 
placed  aloft ;  while  all,  with  streaming  eyes, 
id  the  flames  and  rolling  smokes  arise, 
as  Aurora,  daughter  of  tlie  dawn, 
rosy  lustre  streakM  the  dewy  lawn, 
1  the  mournful  crowds  surround  the  pjrre, 
quench  with  wine  the  yet  remaining  fire. 


The  snowy  bones  his  friends  and  brothers  p]ao6 
(With  tears  collected)  in  a  golden  vase ; 
The  golden  vase  in  purple  palls  they  roIlM, 
Of  softest  texture,  and  inwrought  with  gold. 
Last  o'er  tlio  urn  the  sacred  earth  they  spread, 
And  raised  the  tomb,  memorial  of  the  dead. 
(Strong  guards  and  spies,  till  all  the  rites  were 

done, 
Watch'd  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun ;) 
All  Troy  then  moves  to  Priam's  court  agaiOy 
A  solemn,  silent,  melancholy  train : 
Assembled  there,  from  pious  toil  they  rest. 
And  sadly  shared  the  last  sepulchral  feast. 
Such  honours  I  lion  to  her  hero  paid. 
And  peaceful  slept  the  mighty  Hector's  bhade. 


•^^»^^^i^^^^  *  ^^^^f^'-^Fy^^^^^^f^^ 


CONCLUDING    NOTE. 


lave  now  piused  thr«)tiffh  the  Iliad,  and  seen  tho 
f  Achilles,  and  the  terrible  ofTects  of  it,  at  an  end : 
only  was  the  subject  of  tho  poem,  and  the  nature 
poetry  would  not  permit  our  author  to  proceed  to 
nt  of  the  war.  it  raay  perhaps  be  acceptable  to  the 
n  reader  to  fove  a  short  account  of  what  happened 
'  and  the  chief  actors  in  this  poem,  after  the  oon- 
ofit. 

d  not  mention  that  Troy  was  taken  soon  after  the 
if  Ileptor,  by  the  strataKem  of  the  wooden  horse,  the 
ilani  of  which  are  described  by  Virgil  in  the  second 
'  the  ^neid. 

Ilea  fell  before  Troy,  by  the  hand  of  Paris,  by  the 
on  arrow  in  his  heel,  as  Hector  had  prophesied  at 
th.  lib.  xxii. 

unfortunate  Priam  was  killed  by  Pyrrhus,  the  son 
lies. 

.  after  the  death  of  Achilles,  had  a  contest  with 
I  for  the  armour  of  Vulcan  ;  but  being  defeated  in 
I,  he  slew  himself  through  indignation. 
D.  after  the  death  of  Paris,  married  Delphobus  his 
'.  and  at  the  taking  of  Troy  betrayed  him,  in  order 
ncile  herself  to  Menclatis  her  first  husband,  who 
1  her  again  into  favour. 

temnon  at  his  return  was  barbarously  murder^  by 
lus,  at  the  instigation  of  Clytemnostra  his  wife, 
his  absence  had  dishonoured  his  bed  with  iEgysthus. 
ed,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  was  expelled  his  own 
',  and  scarce  escaped  with  his  life  from  his  adul- 
irife  .£giale:  but  at  last  waa  received  by  Daunui 


in  Apulia,  and  shared  his  kingdom :  it  is  uncertain  how 
he  died. 

Nestor  lived  in  peace  with  his  children,  in  Pylos,  his 
native  country. 

Ulysses  also,  after  innumerable  tmubles  by  sea  and  land, 
at  last  returned  in  safety  to  Ithaca,  which  Is  the  subject  of 
Homer's  Odyssey. 

For  what  remains,  I  beg  to  be  excused  from  the  cere* 
monies  of  talcing  leave  at  the  end  of  my  work ;  and  from 
embarrassing  myself,  or  others,  with  any  defences  or 
apologies  about  it  But  instead  of  endeavouring  to  raise 
a  vain  monument  to  myself,  of  the  merits  or  diflSculties  of 
it  (which  must  be  left  to  the  world,  to  truth,  and  to  po* 
terity)  let  me  leave  behind  me  a  memorial  of  my  friend- 
ship with  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  men,  as  well  a» 
finest  writers,  of  my  age  and  country :  one  wlio  has  tried, 
and  knows  by  his  own  experience,  how  hard  an  under- 
taking  it  is  to  do  Justice  to  Homer :  and  one  who  J  am 
sure)  sincerely  rejoices  with  me  at  the  period  of  my 
labours.  To  him,  therefore,  having  brought  AiaJong 
work  to  a  conclusion,  I  desire  to  dedicate  it ;  and  to  have 
the  honour  and  satisfaction  of  placing  together,  in  thi« 
manner,  the  names  of  Mr.  Conoobvc,  and  of 

March  85, 172a  A.  POPE. 
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BECnON  I. 


iriginally  employed  in 
ig  tae  Divine  nature,  uncording  to  the 
a  conceived  of  iL  Thia  BubUme  subject 
Ibe  fint  pocta  to  be  called  divinei,  and 
:  Isnfni^e  of  the  gods.  They  divided 
Utriliutes  into  lo  muiy  penous  ;  because 
i(y  of  a  human  mind  cannot  suificiently 
ir  explain,  so  mnch  power  and  action  in 
y  »  great  and  indiviaible  as  that  of  God. 
ipi  they  were  alio  jealous  of  the  advan- 
reaped  from  such  excelleDt  and  exalted 
nd  d[  which  they  thought  the  vulgar  part 


Uld    D 


of  this 


ise,  without  epeakin  j^ 
cts :  to  that  to  divinity  (hey  added  phy- 
id  trealed  of  both,  without  quitting  the 
of  their  allegorical  expreSHons. 
n  being  the  chief  and  moel  noble  of  alt 
iroduced,  and  nothing  being  ao  proper, 
uefnl,  to  poets  than  this  subject,  they 
>  the  former,  and  treated  of  the  doctrine 
Y  after  the  same  manner  as  Uiey  did  that 
'  and  physiology  :  and  from  morality  thus 
I  formed  that  kind  of  poem  and  &ble 

Bis  did  the  same  in  morahty,  that  the 
id  done  in  divinity.  Bui  Ihat  infinite 
the  actions  and  upeiationa  of  the  Divine 
1  which  our  nnderstanding  bears  ao  ■mall 
lon^  did  as  it  were  force  ttiem  upon  dl- 
1  suigle  idea  of  the  only  one  God  into 
ersons,    under   the  different   names  of 

1  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of  moral 
f  being  such,  as  never  to  treat  of  things 
ilsr,  but  in  general,  the  epic  poets  were 
unile  in  one  ringle  idea,  in  one  and  the 
on,  and  in  an  action  which  appeared  sin- 
that  looked  like  it  in  different  persons, 
Hoos  actions  1  which  might  be  thus  con- 
10  many  species  under  their  genus, 
esence  of  the  Deity,  and  the  earn  snch 
cause  ia  to  be  supposed  to  take  about  any 
liges  the  poet  to  represent  this  action  as 
lortant,  and  managed  by  kings  and  prin- 
obliffes  him  likewise  to  think  and  speak 
rated  way,  above  the  vulgar. 


style  Ihat  may  in  some  sort  keep  np  the  character 
of  the  divine  persons  he  introducea.t  To  this  end 
serve  the  poetical  and  figurative  expression,  and 
the  majesty  of  the  heroic  verse. 

But  all  this,  being  divine  and  surprising,  may 
quite  ruin  all  probability :  therefore  the  poet  slionM 
take  a  peculiar  care  as  to  that  point,  since  bis  chid 
ithout  prolabili^  any 


iBleei 


kelyta 


LasHy,  since  precepts  oueht  to  be  coriCise,J  to 
be  the  more  easily  conceived,  and  less  oppress  the 
iry,  and  since  nothing  can  be  more  eflectoal 
B  end  than  proposing  one  single  idea,  and  col- 
g  all  things  so  well  together,  as  to  be  present 
r  minds  all  at  once ;  therefore  the  poets  have 
reduced  all  to  one  single  ac(ion,g  under  one  and 
the  aame  design,  and  in  a  body  whose  members 
and  parts  should  be  homogeneous. 

What  we  have  observed  of  the  nature  of  the  epie 
poem  gives  us  a  just  idea  of  it,  and  we  may  define 

"  The  epie  poem  ia  a  discourse  invented  by  art, 
to  form  the  manners,  by  Buch  instructions  aa  ars 
disguised  under  the  allegories  of  some  one  impor- 
lant  action,  which  is  related  in  vene,  after  a  pro- 
bable, divuting,  and  surprising  manner." 


In  every  design  which  a  man  deUbentely  mider- 
takes,  the  end  he  proposes  is  the  fint  thing  in  hia 
mind,  and  that  by  which  he  govema  the  whole 
work,  and  all  its  parts :  thus,  since  the  end  of  the 
epic  poem  is  to  regubte  the  manners,  it  is  with 
this  first  view  the  poet  ought  to  begin. 

But  there  is  a  great  difierence  between  tlie  phi- 
losophical and  the  poetical  doctiiue  of  manners. 
The  schoolmen  content  themselves  with  treating  of 
virtues  and  vices  in  general :  the  instmctions  they 
give  are  proper  for  aU  stales  of  people,  and  for  aU 
ages.    But  the  poet  has  a  nearer  regnrd  to  his  own 
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country,  and  the  necessities  of  his  own  nation. 
With  this  design  he  makes  choice  of  some  piece  of 
morality,  the  most  proper  and  just  he  can  imagine : 
and  in  order  to  press  this  homo,  he  makes  less  use 
of  the  force  of  reasonin)^,  than  of  the  power  of  in- 
sinuation ;  accommodating  himself  to  the  parti- 
cular customs  and  incliiintions  of  those  who  are 
to  be  the  subject,  or  the  readers,  of  his  work. 

Let  us  now  see  how  Homer  luis  acquitted  him- 
self in  these  respects. 

He  saw  the  Grecians,  for  whom  he  desirned  his 
poem,  were  divided  into  as  many  states  as  they  had 
capital  cities.  Each  was  a  body  politic  apart,  and 
had  its  form  of  government  independent  from  all 
the  rest.  And  yet  these  dUtinct  states  were  very 
often  obliged  to  unite  together  in  one  body  against 
their  common  enemies.  These  were  two  very  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  government,  such  as  could  not  be 
comprehended  in  one  maxim  of  morality,  and  in 
one  single  poem. 

The  poet  therefore  has  made  two  distinct  fables 
of  tliem.  The  one  is  for  Greece  in  general,  united 
into  one  bo<ly,  but  composed  of  parts  independent 
on  each  other ;  and  the  other  for  each  particular 
state,  considered  as  they  were  in  time  of  peace, 
without  the  former  circumstances  and  the  neceiaity 
of  being  united. 

As  for  the  first  sort  of  government,  in  the  oniony 
or  rather  in  the  confederacy,  of  many  independent 
states,  experience  has  always  made  it  appear,  **  Tliat 
nothing  so  much  causes  success  as  a  due  subordi- 
nation, and  a  right  understanding  among  tho  chief 
conmoianders.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  inevit- 
able ruin  of  such  confederacies  proceeds  from  the 
heats,  jealousies,  and  ambition  of  the  different 
leaders,  and  the  discontents  of  submitting  to  a  single 
general."  AH  sorts  of  states,  and  in  particular  the 
Grecians,  had  dearly  experienced  this  truth.  So 
that  the  most  useful  and  necessary  instruction  that 
could  be  given  them,  was,  to  lay  before  their  eyes 
the  loss  wnich  both'the  people  and  the  princes  must 
of  necessity  suffer,  by  the  ambition,  discord,  and 
obstinacy  of  the  latter. 

Homer,  then,  has  taken  for  the  foundation  of  his 
fable  this  great  truth ;  that  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween princes  is  the  ruin  of  their  own  states.  "  I 
sing  (sa^'s  he)  the  anger  of  Achilles,  so  pernicious 
to  the  Grecians,  and  the  cause  of  so  many  heroes* 
deaths,  occasioned  by  the  discord  and  separation 
of  Agamemnon  and  that  prince." 

But  that  this  truth  may  be  completely  and  fully 
known,  there  is  need  of  a  second  to  support  it. 
It  is  necessary  in  such  a  design,  not  only  to  repre- 
sent the  confederate  states  at  first  disagreeing 
among  themselves,  and  from  thence  unfortunate, 
but  to  show  the  same  states  afterwards  reconciled 
\nd  united,  and  of  consequence  victorious. 

Let  us  now  see  how  he  has  joined  all  these  in 
one  general  action. 

"  Several  princes  independent  on  one  another, 
were  united  against  a  common  enemy.  The  person 
whom  thev  had  elected  their  general,  offers  an  af- 
front to  the  moat  valiant  of  all  the  confederates. 
This  offended  prince  is  so  far  provoked  as  to  re- 
linquish the  union,  and  obstinately  refuse  to  fififht 
for  the  common  cause.  This  misunderstanding 
Ijives  the  enemy  such  an  advantage,  that  the  allies 
are  very  near  quitting  their  design  with  dishonour. 
He  himself  who  made  the  separation  is  not  exempt 
firom  sharing  the  misfortune  which  he  brought  upon 


his  party :  for  having  permitted  his  intimate  friend 
to  succour  them  in  a  great  necessity,  this  friend  is 
killed  by  the  enemy's  general.  Thus  the  contend- 
ing princes,  being  boui  made  wiser  at  their  ovn 
cost,  are  reconciled,  and  unite  again  :  then  this 
valiant  prince  not  only  obtains  the  victory  in  the 
public  cause,  but  revenges  his  private  wrongs  by 
killing  with  his  own  hands  the  author  of  the  death 
of  his  friend.'* 

This  is  the  first  platform  of  the  poem,  and  the 
fiction  which  reduces  into  one  important  and 
nniversal  action  all  the  particubixs  upon  which 
it  turns. 

In  the  next  phice,  it  must  be  rendered  probable 
by  tho  circumstances  of  times,  places,  and  per* 
sons:  some  persons  must  be  found  out,  alrudy 
known  by  history  or  otherwise,  whom  we  may 
with  probability  make  the  actors  and  personages 
of  this  fable.  Homer  has  made  choice  of  the  siegf 
of  Troy,  and  feigned  that  this  action  happened 
there.  To  a  phantom  of  his  brain,  whom  he  would 
paint  valiant  and  choleric,  he  has  given  the  name 
of  Achilles  ;  that  of  Agamemnon  to  his  general ; 
that  of  Hector  to  the  enemy's  commander;  and 
so  to  the  rest. 

Besides,  he  was  obliged  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  manners,  customs,  and  genius  of  the 
Greeks  his  auditors,  the  better  to  make  them 
attend  to  the  instruction  of  his  poem,  and  to  gain 
tlieir  approbation  by  praising  them ;  so  that  they 
might  uie  better  forgive  him  the  representatxMi  a 
their  own  faults  in  some  of  his  chief  personages. 
He  admirably  discharges  all  these  duties,  by 
making  these  bravo  prmces  and  thoee  victonous 
people  all  Grecians,  and  the  fathers  of  those  hs 
had  a  mind  to  commend. 

But  not  being  content,  in  a  work  of  soch  a 
length,  to  propose  only  the  principal  point  of  the 
moral,  and  to  fill  up  the  rest  with  useless  orna- 
ments and  foreign  incidents,  he  extends  this  moral 
by  all  its  necessaxy  consequences.  As,  for  instanee, 
in  the  subject  bemre  us,  it  is  not  enough  to  know, 
that  a  good  understanding  ought  always  to  be 
maintained  among  confederates ;  it  is  likewise  of 
equal  importance,  that  if  there  happens  any  divi- 
sion, care  must  be  taken  to  keep  it  secret  from 
the  enemy,  that  their  iterance  of  this  advanttfe 
may  prevent  their  makmg  use  of  iL  And  in  ue 
second  place,  when  their  concord  is  but  counterfeit 
and  only  in  appearance,  one  should  never  pres 
the  enemy  too  closely ;  for  this  would  discow 
the  weakness  which  we  ought  to  conceal  finom 
ihenL 

The  episode  of  Patrodus  most  admirably  for- 
nishes  us  with  these  two  instructions;  for  when 
he  appeared  in  tho  arms  of  Achilles,  the  Trojans, 
who  took  him  for  that  prince  now  reconciled  and 
united  to  the  confederates,  immediately  nve 
ground,  and  quitted  the  advantages  they  had 
before  over  the  Greeks.  But  Patrodos,  who 
should  have  been  contented  with  this  soceeii, 
presses  upon  Hector  too  boldlv,  and  by  obliging 
him  to  fight,  soon  discovers  that  it  was  not  the 
true  Achilles  who  was  clad  in  his  armour,  bat  a 
hero  of  much  inferior  prowess.  So  thai  Heetor 
kills  him,  and  regains  those  advantages  whidi  the 
Trojans  had  lost,  on  the  opinion  that  Achillea  va* 
reconciled. 
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BEcnoN  in. 

THS  WABLM  Of  THS  ODYMBT. 

Ths  Odyssey  was  not  designed,  like  the  Iliad, 
for  instruction  of  all  the  states  of  Greece  joined 
in  one  body,  but  for  each  state  in  particular.  As 
a  state  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  head  which 
commands  and  the  members  which  obey,  there 
are  instructions  requisite  to  both,  to  tcAch  the 
one  to  govern,  and  the  others  to  submit  to  govern- 
ment. 

There  are  two  virtues  necessary  to  one  in 
anthority,  prudence  to  order,  and  care  to  see 
his  orders  put  in  execution.  The  prudence  of  a 
politician  is  not  acquired  but  by  a  long  experi- 
ence in  all  sorts  of  business,  and  by  an  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  different  forms  of  governments 
and  states.  The  care  of  the  administration  suffers 
not  him  that  has  the  government  to  rely  upon 
others,  but  requires  his  own  presence  ;  and  kings 
who  are  absent  from  their  states  are  in  danger  of 
losing  them,  and  g^ve  occasion  to  great  disorders 
and  confusion. 

These  two  points  may  be  easily  united  in  one 
and  the  same  man.  **  A  king  forsakes  his  kingdom 
to  visit  the  courts  of  several  princes,  where  he 
leams  the  manners  and  customs  of  different  na- 
tions. From  hence  there  naturally  arises  a  vast 
number  of  incidents,  of  dangers,  and  of  adventures, 
▼ery  useful  for  a  political  institution.  On  the  other 
side,  this  absence  gives  way  to  the  disorders  which 
happen  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  which  end  not 
till  bis  return,  whose  presence  only  can  re-establish 
all  things."  Thus  the  absence  of  a  king  has  the 
same  effects  in  this  fable,  as  the  division  of  the 
princes  had  in  the  former. 

The  subjects  have  scarce  any  need  but  of  one 
general  maxim,  which  is.  To  suffer  themselves  to 
be  governed,  and  to  obey  faithfully,  whatever 
reason  they  may  ima^ne  against  the  orders  they 
receive.  It  is  easy  to  join  this  instruction  with  the 
other,  by  bestowing  on  this  wise  and  industrious 
prince  such  subjects,  as  in  his  absence  would  rather 
follow  their  own  judgment  than  his  commands ;  and 
by  demonstrating  tlie  misfortunes  which  this  dis- 
obedience draws  upon  them,  the  evU  consequences 
which  almost  infallibly  attend  these  particular  no- 
tionsy  which  are  entirely  different  from  the  general 
idea  of  him  who  ought  to  govern. 

But  as  it  was  nec^sary  that  the  princes  in  the 
Iliad  should  be  choleric  and  quarrelsome,  so  it  is 
veeemm  in  the  fable  of  the  Odyssey  that  the  chief 
person  should  be  sage  and  prudent.  This  raises  a 
difficulty  in  the  fiction ;  because  this  person  ought 
to  be  absent  for  the  two  reasons  aforementioned, 
which  are  essential  to  the  fable,  and  which  con- 
Rtitote  the  principal  aim  of  it:  but  he  cannot 
absent  himself,  without  offending  against  another 
maxim  of  equal  importance,  viz.  That  a  king 
diould  upon  no  account  leave  his  country. 

It  is  true,  there  are  sometimes  such  necessities 
as  sufficiently  excuse  the  prudence  of  a  politician 
In  this  point.  But  such  a  necessity  is  a  thing 
important  enough  of  itself  to  supply  matter  for 
another  poem,  and  this  multiplication  of  the  action 
would  be  vicious.  To  prevent  which,  in  the  first 
pboe,  this  necessity  and  the  departure  of  the  hero 
must  be  disjoined  from  the  poem ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  hero  having  been  obliged  to  ab- 
sent himselfyfor  a  reason  antecedent  to  ue  action, 


and  placed  distinct  from  the  fable,  he  ought  not  so 
far  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  instructing  him- 
self, as  to  absent  himself  voluntarily  from  his  own 
government.  For  at  this  rate,  his  absence  wou  d 
be  merely  voluntary,  and  one  might  with  reason 
lay  to  his  charge  all  the  disorders  which  might 
arise. 

Thus  in  the  constitution  of  the  fiEkble  he  ought 
not  to  take  for  his  action,  and  for  the  foundation  of 
his  poem,  the  departure  of  a  prince  from  his  own 
country,  nor  his  voluntary  stay  in  any  other  place ; 
but  his  return,  and  this  return  retarded  against  his 
will.  This  is  the  first  idea  Homer  gives  us  of  iL 
His  hero*  appears  at  first  in  a  desolate  island,  sit- 
ting upon  the  side  of  the  sea,  which  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  he  looks  upon  as  the  obstacle  that  had  so 
long  opposed  his  return,  and  detained  him  from 
revisiting  his  own  dear  country. 

And  lastly,  since  this  forced  delay  might  more 
naturally  and  usually  happen  to  such  as  make 
voyages  by  sea,  Homer  has  judiciously  made  choice 
of  a  prince  whose  kingdom  was  in  an  island. 

Let  us  see  then  how  he  has  feigned  all  this 
action,  making  his  hero  a  person  in  years,  because 
years  are  requisite  to  instruct  a  man  in  prudence 
and  policy. 

"  A  prince  had  been  obliged  to  forsake  his  native 
country,  and  to  head  an  army  of  his  subjects  in  a 
foreign  expedition.  Having  gloriously  performed 
this  entei-prise,  he  was  marchmg  home  again,  and 
conducting  his  subjects  to  his  own  state  ;  but, 
spite  of  all  the  attempts  with  which  the  eagerness 
to  return  had  inspired  him,  he  was  stopped  by  Uie 
way  by  tempests  for  several  years,  and  cast  upon 
several  countries  differing  m>m  each  otiier  in 
manners  and  government.  In  these  dangers,  his 
companions,  not  always  follo>ving  his  orders, 
perished  through  their  own  fault  The  grandees 
of  his  country  strangely  abuse  his  absence,  and 
raise  no  small  disorders  at  home.  They  consume 
his  estate,  conspire  to  destroy  his  son,  would  con- 
strain his  queen  to  accept  of  one  of  them  for  hex 
husband  ;  and  indulge  themselves  in  all  violence, 
so  much  the  more,  because  they  were  persuaded 
he  would  never  return.  But  at  last  he  returns, 
and  discovering  himself  only  to  his  son  and  some 
others,  who  had  continued  Hrm  to  him,  he  is  an 
eye-witness  of  the  insolence  of  his  enemies,  punishes 
them  according  to  their  deserts,  and  restores  to 
his  island  that  tranquillity  and  repose  to  which  they 
had  been  strangers  during  his  absence.'* 

As  the  truth,  which  serves  for  foundation  to  this 
fiction,  is,  that  the  absence  of  a  person  from  his 
own  home,  or  his  neglect  of  his  own  affairs,  is  the 
cause  of  great  disorders ;  so  the  principal  point  of 
the  action,  and  the  most  essential  one,  is  the  ab- 
sence of  the  hero.  This  fills  almost  all  the  poem ; 
for  not  only  this  real  absence  lasted  several  years, 
but  even  when  the  hero  returned,  he  does  not  dis- 
cover himself:  and  this  prudent  disguise,  from 
whence  he  reaped  so  much  advantage,  has  the 
same  effect  upon  the  authors  of  the  disorders,  and 
all  others  who  knew  him  not,  as  his  real  absence 
had  before  ;  so  that  ho  is  absent  as  to  them  till 
the  very  moment  of  their  punishntent. 

After  the  poet  had  thus  composed  his  fable,  and 
joined  the  fiction  to  the  truth,  he  then  made  choice 
of  Ulysses,  the  king  of  the  isle  of  Ithaca,  to  main- 
tain the  character  of  his  chief  personage,  and 
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beiitowed  the  rent  upon  Ti'lenubchus,  Penelope, 
Antinouii,  and  others,  whom  he  calls  by  what  names 
be  pleoMM. 

I  shall  not  here  insist  upf»n  the  many  excellent 
advices,  which  an*  ho  many  |)artA  and  natural  con- 
sequences of  the  fundamental  truth ;  and  which 
the  poet  very  dexti'rouKly  lays  down  in  those 
fictions  which  arc  the  episodes  and  members  of  the 
entire  action.  Such  for  instance  arc  these  advices ; 
— Not  to  intrude  oneself  into  the  mysteries  of 
ffovemnient,  which  the  prince  keeps  secret :  this 
u  reprt'sented  to  us  by  the  winds  shut  up  in  a 
bullVhide,  which  the  miserable  companions  of 
Ulyssi'S  would  needs  be  so  foolish  as  to  pr}'  into. 
Not  to  suffer  oneself  to  be  led  away  by  the  seeming 
charms  of  an  idle  and  inactavo  life,  to  which  the 
Sirens'  sonjj  ♦  invitcnL  Not  to  suffer  oneself  to  be 
B<msualized  by  pk^asures,  like  those  who  were 
chang<Hl  into  brutes  by  Circt; :  and  a  great  many 
otlicr  points  of  morality  necessary  for  all  sorts  oif 
people. 

This  poem  is  more  useful  to  the  people  than  the 
Iliad,  where  the  subjects  suffer  rather  by  tlie  ill 
conduct  of  their  princes  than  through  their  own 
miscarriages.  But  in  the  0d}'8sev  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  UlyHS4's  that  is  the  ruin  of  his  subjects.  This 
wise  prince  leaves  untried  no  method  to  make  them 
partakers  of  the  benefit  of  his  return.  Thus  the 
poet  in  tlie  Iliad  says,  **  He  sings  the  anger  of 
Achilles,  which  had  caused  the  death  of  so  many 
Grecians ;"  and,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  Odysseyf 
he  tells  his  readers,  **  That  the  subjects  perished 
through  their  own  fault*' 


SECTION  IV. 

or  THK  UNITY  OF  THS  FABLB. 

Aristotlb bestows  great  encomiums  upon  Homer 
for  the  simplicity  ofiiis  design,  because  he  has  in- 
cluded in  one  single  part  all  that  happened  at  the 
siege  of  Troy.  And  to  this  he  opposes  the  igno- 
rance of  some  poets,  who  imagined  that  the  unity 
of  the  fable  or  action  was  suflSciently  preserved  by 
the  unity  of  the  hero ;  and  who  composed  their 
Theseids,  Heracleids,  and  the  like,  wherein  they 
only  heaped  up  in  one  poem  everything  that  hap- 
pened to  one  personage. 

He  finds  fault  with  those  poets  who  were  for  re- 
ducing the  unity  of  the  fable  into  the  unity  of  the 
hero,  because  one  man  may  have  performed  several 
adventures  which  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  under 
any  one  general  and  simple  head.  This  reducing 
of  all  things  to  unity  and  simplicity  is  what  Horace 
likewise  makes  his  iir^t  rule : 

'*  Denique  ait  quod  vis  simplex  duntaxat,  et  unum." 

According  to  these  rules  it  will  be  allowable  to 
make  use  of  several  fables,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, of  several  incidents  which  may  bo  divided 
into  several  fables ;  provided  they  are  so  ordered 
that  the  unity  of  the  fable  be  not  spoiled.  This 
liberty  is  still  greater  in  the  epic  poem,  because  it 
is  of  a  larger  extent,  and  ought  to  be  entire  and 
complete. 

*  ••  Improba  Siren  deHidia."— Hor4T. 
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I  will  explain  m^-self  more  distinctly  by  the  pntf- 
tice  of  Homer. 

No  doubt  but  one  might  make  four  distinct 
fables  out  of  these  four  following  instructiooA : 


It  is  plain,  I  say,  that  each  of  these  particnbr 
maxims  might  serve  for  the  groundwork  of  a  fic- 
tion, and  one  might  make  four  distinct  fables  oat 
of  theic  May  not  one  then  put  all  these  into  <Hie 
single  epopea !  Not  unless  one  single  fable  can  be 
made  out  of  alL  The  poet  indited  may  have  so 
much  skill  as  to  unite  all  into  one  body  as  members 
and  parts,  each  of  which  taken  asunder  would  be 
imperfect ;  and  if  he  joins  them  so,  this  couj auc- 
tion shall  be  no  hinderance  at  all  to  the  unity  and 
the  regular  simplicity  of  the  fable.  This  is  what 
Homer  lias  done  with  such  success  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Iliad. 

1.  ^  The  division  between  Achilles  and  his  allies 
tended  to  the  ruin  of  their  designs."  2.  «  Pstro- 
clus  comes  to  their  relief  in  the  armour  of  this  hero, 
and  Hector  retreats."  3.  **  But  this  young  man, 
pushing  the  advantage  which  his  disguise  gave  him 
too  far,  ventures  to  engage  with  Hector  himself; 
but  not  being  master  of  Achilles'  strength  f  whom 
he  only  representetl  in  outward  appearance)  be  ie 
killed,  and  by  this  means  leaves  the  Grecian  affain 
in  the  same  disorder,  from  which  in  that  disguise 
he  came  to  free  them."  4.  ''  Achilles,  provoked  at 
the  death  of  his  friend,  is  reconciled,  and  revenget 
his  loss  by  the  death  of  Hector."  These  variow 
incidents  being  thus  united,  do  not  make  different 
actions  and  fables,  but  arc  only  the  incomplete  and 
unfinished  parts  of  ono  and  the  same  action  and 
fable,  which  alone,  when  taken  thus  complexlji 
can  be  said  to  be  complete  and  entire  :  and  aU  these 
maxims  of  the  moral  are  easily  reduced  into  these 
two  parts,  which  in  my  opinion  cannot  be  uatr 
rated  without  enervating  the  force  of  both.  The 
two  parts  are  these  :*  Tliat  a  right  understanding 
is  the  preservation,  and  discord  tlie  destruction,  of 
states. 

Though,  then,  the  poet  has  made  use  of  two  psrti 
in  his  poems,  each  of  which  might  have  serr^  for 
a  fable,  as  we  liave  observed,  yet  this  multiplicatioo 
cannot  be  called  a  vicious  and  irregular  polymythiS) 
contrary  to  the  necessary  unity  and  simplicity  of 
the  fable  ;  but  it  gives  the  fable  another  qualifies- 
tion,  altogether  necessary  and  regular,  namely,  iti 
perfection  and  finL^ing  stroke. 


1 .  **  Division  between  those  of  the  same  party 
exposes  them  entirely  to  their  enemies." 

2.  ''Conceal  your  weakness,  and  you  will  be 
dreaded  as  much  as  if  you  had  none  of  those  im- 
perfections of  which  they  are  ignorant."  j 

3.  "  When  your  strength  is  only  feigned,  and  j 
founded  only  in  the  opinion  of  otliers,  never  ven-  j 
ture  so  far  as  if  your  strength  was  reaL" 

4.  "  The  more  you  agree  together,  the  less  hart  , 
can  your  enemies  do  you."  i 


*  "Concordlft  res  parr*  cresctmt:  diaoofdil 
labuntur.*— Saixust,  do  ti«llo  Jug. 
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SECTION  V. 

OW  TBI  ACTTO.H  OF  THK  KtlC  TOMU. 

The  action  of  a  poem  is  the  subject  which  the 
poet  undertakes,  proposes,  and  builds  upon.  So 
that  the  moral  and  the  instructions,  which  arc  the 
end  of  the  epic  poem,  are  not  the  matter  of  it. 
Those  the  poets  leave  in  their  allegorical  and  figu- 
rative obscurity.  They  only  give  notice  at  the 
exordium,  that  they  sing  some  action :  the  revenge 
of  Achilles,  the  return  of  Ulysses,  &c 

Since,  then,  the  action  is  the  matter  of  a  fable,  it 
is  evident  that  whatever  incidents  are  essential  to 
the  fable,  or  constitute  a  part  of  it,  are  necessary 
also  to  the  action,  and  are  parts  of  the  epic  matter, 
none  of  which  ought  to  be  omitted.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, are  tlie  contention  of  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles,  the  slaughter  Hector  makes  in  the  Grecian 
army,  the  reunion  of  the  Greek  princes ;  and,  lastly, 
the  resettlement  and  victory  which  was  the  conse- 
quence of  that  reunion. 

There  are  four  qualifications  in  the  epic  action ; 
the  first  is  its  unity,  the  second  its  integrity,  the 
third  its  importance,  the  fourth  its  duration. 

The  unity  of  the  epic  action,  as  well  as  the  unity 
of  the  fable,  does  not  consist  either  in  the  unity  of 
the  hero,  or  in  the  unity  of  time  :  three  things  I 
suppose  are  necessary  to  it.  The  first  is,  to  make 
use  of  no  episode  but  what  arises  from  the  y&cy  plat- 
form and  foundation  of  the  action,  and  is  as  it  were 
a  natural  member  of  the  body.  The  second  is,  ex- 
actly to  unite  these  episodes  and  these  members 
with  one  another.  And  the  third  is,  never  to  finish 
any  episode  so  as  it  may  seem  to  be  an  entire  action ; 
but  to  let  each  episode  still  appear,  in  its  own  par- 
ticular nature,  as  the  member  of  a  body,  and  as  a 
part  of  itself  not  complete. 

or  TRS  BEOnVNINO,  MIDDLK,  AJVD  BlVD  OF  TBI  ACTrOlV. 

Ajistotle  not  only  says  that  the  epic  action  should 
be  one,  but  adds,  that  it  should  be  entire,  perfect, 
and  complete  ;  and  for  this  purpose  ought  to  have 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  These  three 
fMurts  of  a  whole  are  too  generally  and  universally 
denoted  by  the  words,  beginning,  middle,  and  end ; 
we  may  interpret  them  more  precisely,  and  say, 
that  the  causes  and  designs  of  an  action  are  the 
beginning ;  that  the  effects  of  these  causes,  and  the 
difficolties  that  are  met  with  in  the  execution  of 
these  designs,  are  the  middle  ;  and  that  the  un- 
raTeling  and  resolution  of  these  difficulties  are 
the  en<L 

THB  ACnON  or  TUB  ILIAD. 

Homer's  design  in  the  Iliad  is  to  relate  the  anger 
and  revenge  of  Achilles.  The  beginning  of  this 
action  is  the  change  of  Achilles  from  a  calm  to  a 
passionate  temper.  The  middle  is  the  effects  of 
lUB  passion,  and  all  the  illustrious  deaths  it  b  the 
cause  of.  The  end  of  this  same  action  is  the  return 
of  Achilles  to  his  calmness  of  temper  again.  All 
was  quiet  in  the  Grecian  camp,  when  Agamemnon 
their  general  provokes  Apollo  against  them,  whom 
he  was  willing  to  appease  afterwards  at  the  cost 
and  prejudice  of  Achilles,  who  had  no  part  in  his 
fault.  This,  then,  is  an  exact  beginning ;  it  supposes 
nothing  before,  and  requires  after  it  the  effects  of 
this  anger.  Achilles  revenges  himself,  and  that  is 
an  exact  middle  ;  it  supposes  before  it  the  anger 
of  Achilles,  this  revenge  is  the  effect  of  it.  Then 
1    this  middle  requires  alter  it  the  effects  of  this  re- 
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venge,  which  is  the  satisfaction  of  Achilles :  for  the 
revenge  had  not  been  complete,  unless  Achilles 
had  been  satisfied.  By  this  means  the  poet  makes 
his  hero,  after  he  was  glutted  by  the  mischief  he 
had  done  to  Agamemnon,  by  the  death  of  Hector, 
and  the  honour  he  did  his  friend,  by  intuiting  over 
his  murderer  ;  he  makes  him,  I  say,  to  be  moved 
by  the  tears  and  misfortunes  of  king  Priam.  We 
see  him  as  calm  at  the  end  of  the  poem,  during  the 
funeral  of  Hector,  as  he  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  poem,  whilst  the  plague  raged  among  the 
Grecians.  This  end  is  just,  since  the  calmness  of 
temper  Achilles  re-enjoyed,  is  only  an  effect  of  the 
revenge  which  ought  to  have  preceded :  and  after 
this  nobody  expects  any  more  of  his  anger.  Thus 
has  Homer  been  very  exact  in  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  the  action  he  made  choice  of 
for  the  subject  of  his  Iliad. 

THB  ACTION  Or  THB  ODTHBBT. 

His  design  in  the  Odyssey  was  to  describe  the 
return  of  Ulysses  from  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  his 
arrival  at  Ithaca.  He  opens  this  poem  with  the 
'*omplaints  of  Minerva  against  Neptune,  who 
opposed  the  return  of  this  hero,  and  against 
Calypso,  who  detained  him  in  an  island  fi*om 
Ithaca.  Is  this  a  beginning  ?  No ;  doubtless,  the 
reader  would  know  why  Neptune  is  displeased 
with  Ulysses,  and  how  this  prince  came  to  be  with 
Calypso  ?  He  would  know  how  he  came  from  Troy 
thidier !  The  poet  answers  his  demands  out  of 
the  mouth  of  Ul^-sses  himself,  who  relates  these 
things,  and  begins  the  action  by  the  recital  of  his 
travels  from  the  city  of  Troy.  It  signifies  little 
whether  the  beginning  of  the  action  be  the  begin- 
ning of  the  poem.  The  beginning  of  this  action  is 
that  which  happens  to  Ulysses,  when  upon  his 
leaving  Troy  he  bends  his  course  for  Ithaca.  The 
middle  comprehends  all  the  misfortunes  he  en- 
dured, and  all  the  disorders  of  his  own  govern- 
ment. The  end  is  the  reinstating  of  the  hero  in 
the  peaceable  possession  of  his  kingdom,  where  he 
was  acknowledged  by  his  son,  his  wife,  his  father, 
and  several  others.  The  poet  was  sensible  he 
should  have  ended  ill,  had  he  gone  no  furthex 
tlian  the  death  of  these  princes,  who  were  the 
rivals  and  enemies  of  Ulysses,  because  the  reader 
might  have  looked  for  some  revenge  which  the 
subjects  of  these  princes  might  have  taken  on  him 
who  had  killed  their  sovereigns ;  but  this  danger 
over,  and  the  people  vanquished  and  quieted, 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  expected.  The 
poem  and  the  action  have  aU  tiieir  oarts,  and  no 
more. 

But  the  order  of  the  Odyssey  differs  from  that 
of  the  Iliad,  in  that  the  poem  does  not  begin  with 
the  beginning  of  the  action. 

or  THB  CAU8B8  AND  BKOINNINO  Or  THB  ACTIOIT. 

The  causes  of  the  action  are  also  what  the  poet 
is  obliged  to  give  an  account  of.     There  are  three 
sorts  of  causes,  the  humours,  the  interests,  and  , 
the  designs  of  men  ;  and  these  different  causes  of  i 
an  action  are  likewise  often  the  causes  of  one  , 
another,  every  man  taking  up  those  interests  in 
which  his  humour  engages  him,  and  forming  those 
designs  to  which  his  humour  and  interest  mcline 
him.     Of  all  these  the  poet  ought  to  inform  his 
readers,  and  render  them  conspicuous  in  his  prin- 
cipal personages. 
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Homer  has  ingeniously  begun  hifl  0d}'88ey  with 
the  transactions  at  Ithaca,  during  the  absence  of 
Ulysses.  If  he  had  begun  with  the  travels  of  his 
hero,  he  would  scarce  lutve  spoken  of  any  one 
else ;  and  a  man  might  liave  read  a  great  deal  of 
the  poem,  without  conceiving  the  least  idea  of 
Telemachus,  Penelope,  or  her  suitors,  who  had  so 
great  a  share  in  the  action  ;  but  in  the  beginning 
he  has  pitched  upon,  besides  these  personaffes 
whom  he  discovers,  he  represents  Ulysses  in  his 
full  length  ;  and  from  the  very  first  opening  one 
■ees  the  interest  which  the  gods  take  in  the  action. 

The  skill  and  care  of  the  same  poet  may  be  seen 
likewise  in  inducing  his  personages  in  the  first 
book  of  his  Iliad,  where  he  duicovers  the  humours, 
the  interests,  and  the  designs  of  Agamemnon, 
Achilles,  Hector,  Ul^iwes,  and  several  others,  and 
even  of  the  deities.  And  in  his  Hocond,  he  makes 
a  review  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  armies ;  which 
is  full  evidence,  tluit  all  we  have  here  said  is  very 
necessary. 

or  THS  MIDDLK  OK  INTRIOUK  OF  THK  ACnOX. 

As  these  causes  are  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
the  opposite  designs  against  tliat  of  the  hero  are 
the  middle  of  it,and  form  that  difliculty,or  intrigue, 
which  makes  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  poem ; 
the  solution  or  unraveling  commences  when  the 
reader  begins  to  see  that  difficulty  removed,  and 
the  doubts  cleared  up.  Homer  has  divided  each 
of  his  poems  into  two  parts,  and  has  put  a  parti- 
cular intrigue,  and  the  solution  of  it,  into  each 
part 

The  first  part  of  the  Iliad  is  the  anger  of 
Achilles,  who  is  for  revenging  himself  upon  Aga- 
menmon  by  the  means  of  Hector  and  the  Trojans. 
The  intrigue  comprehends  the  three  days*  fight 
which  happened  in  the  absence  of  Achilles :  and 
it  consists  on  one  side  in  the  resistance  of  Aga- 
memnon and  the  Grecians,  and  on  the  other  in  tlie 
revengeful  and  inexorable  humour  of  Achilles, 
which  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  reconciled.  The 
loss  of  the  Grecians,  and  the  despair  of  Agamem- 
non, prepare  for  a  solution  by  the  satisfaction 
which  the  incensed  hero  received  from  it.  The 
death  of  Patroclus,  joined  to  the  offers  of  Agamem- 
non, which  of  themselves  had  proved  ineffectual, 
remove  tliis  difficulty,  and  make  the  unraveling 
of  the  first  part. 

This  death  is  likewise  the  beginning  of  the 
second  part ;  since  it  puts  Achilles  upon  the  design 
of  revenging  himself  on  Hector.  But  the  design 
of  Hector  is  opposite  to  that  of  Achilles:  this 
Trojan  is  valiant,  and  resolved  to  stand  on  his 
own  defence.  This  valour  and  resolution  of  Hector 
%re  on  his  part  the  cause  of  the  intrigue.  All  the 
endeavours  Achilles  used  to  meet  with  Hector, 
and  be  the  death  of  him  ;  and  the  contrary  endea- 
vours of  the  Trojan  to  keep  out  of  his  reach,  and 
defend  himself,  are  the  intrigue ;  which  compre- 
hends the  battle  of  the  last  day.  The  unraveling 
begins  at  th<j  death  of  Hector ;  and  besides  that, 
it  contains  the  insulting  of  Achilles  over  his  body, 
the  honours  he  paid  to  Patroclus,  and  the  intrea- 
ties  of  king  Priam.  The  regrets  of  this  king,  and 
the  other  Trojans,  in  the  sorrowful  obsequies  they 
paid  to  Hector's  body,  end  the  unraveling  ;  they 
justify  the  satisfaction  of  Achilles,  and  demon- 
strate his  tranquillity. 

The  first  part  of  the  Odyssey  is  the  return  of 


Ulysses  into  Ithaca.  Neptune  opposed  it  by  raising 
tempests,  and  this  makes  the  intrigue.  The  un- 
raveling is  the  arrival  of  Ulysses  upon  his  own 
island,  where  Neptune  could  offer  him  no  farther 
injury.  The  second  part  is  the  reinstating  thi4 
hero  in  his  own  government.  The  princes  that 
are  his  rivals,  oppose  him,  and  this  is  a  fresh 
intrigue :  the  solution  of  it  begins  at  their  deaths, 
and  IS  completed  as  soon  as  tlie  Ithacans  were 
appeased. 

These  two  parts  in  the  Odyssey  hare  not  one 
common  intrigue.  The  anger  of  Achilles  fonns 
both  the  intrigues  in  the  Iliad ;  and  it  is  so  &r  the 
matter  of  this  epopea,  that  the  very  beginning  and 
end  of  this  poem  depend  on  the  beginning  and  end 
of  this  anger.  But  let  tlie  desire  Achilles  had  to 
revenge  himself,  and  the  desire  Ulysses  had  to 
return  to  his  own  country,  be  never  so  near  allied, 
yet  we  cannot  place  them  under  one  and  the  same 
notion :  for  that  desire  of  Ulysses  is  not  a  passiiHi 
that  begins  and  ends  in  the  poem  with  the  action, 
it  is  a  natural  habit :  nor  does  the  poet  propose  if 
for  his  subject,  as  he  does  the  anger  of  Achilles. 

We  have  already  observed  what  is  meant  by  the 
intrigue,  and  the  unraveling  thereof;  let  us  so* 
Bay  something  of  the  manner  of  forminj;  both 
These  two  should  arise  naturally  out  of  the  very 
essence  and  subject  of  the  poem,  and  are  to  b* 
deduced  from  thence.  Their  conduct  is  so  exact 
and  natural,  that  it  seems  as  if  their  action  had 
presented  them  with  whatever  they  inserted, 
without  putting  themselves  to  the  trouble  of  a 
farther  inquiry. 

What  is  more  usual  and  natural  to  warriors, 
than  anger,  heat,  passion,  and  impatience  of  bear> 
ing  the  least  affront  or  disrespect  I  This  is  what 
forms  the  intrigue  of  tlie  Iliad ;  and  every  thmg 
we  read  there  is  nothing  else  but  the  effect  of  this 
humour  and  these  passions. 

What  more  natural  and  usual  obstacle  to  those 
who  take  voyages,  tlion  the  sea,  the  winds,  and  the 
storms !  Homer  makes  this  the  intrigue  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Odyssey  :  and  for  the  second,  he 
makes  use  of  almost  the  infallible  effect  of  the  long 
absence  of  a  master,  whose  return  is  quite  dee- 
paired  of,  viz.  the  insolence  of  his  servants  snd 
neighbours,  the  danger  of  his  son  and  wife,  snd 
the  sequestration  of  his  estate.  Besides,  an  ah- 
sence  of  almost  twenty  years,  and  the  insupport- 
able fatigues  joined  to  the  age  of  whicli  UlysMS 
then  was,  might  induce  him  to  believe  that  he 
should  not  be  o^^lied  by  tliose  who  thought  him 
dead,  and  whose  interest  it  was  to  have  him 
really  so.  Therefore,  if  he  had  presently  declared 
who  he  was,  and  had  called  himself  Ulysses,  they 
would  easily  have  destroyed  him  as  an  impostor, 
before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  make  hinuelf 
known. 

There  could  be  nothing  more  natural  nor  more 
necessary  tlion  this  ingenious  disguise,  to  which 
the  advantages  his  enemies  had  tsiken  of  his  ah* 
sence  had  reduced  him,  and  to  which  his  long  nu*- 
fortunes  had  inured  hhn.  This  allowed  him  to 
opportunity,  without  hazarding  anything,  of  taking 
the  best  measures  he  could,  against  those  perwitf 
who  could  not  so  much  as  mistrust  any  harm  from 
him.  This  way  was  afforded  him,  b^  the  very 
nature  of  his  action,  to  execute  his  designs,  and 
overcome  the  obstacles  it  cast  before  him.  And 
it  is  this  contest  between  the  prudence  and  tbe 


If  the  plot  or  iDtrigne  miut  be  luttimtl,  and  BDch 

M  ■prings  from  the  subject,  u  haa  been  already 
nrged,  then  the  winding-up  of  the  plot,  by  a  more 
■lire  claim,  must  have  thifl  qoalitication,  and  he  a 
probable  consequeDce  ef  all  that  vent  before.  Aa 
thia  ia  what  the  readers  regard  more  than  the  reel, 
■0  ahould  Che  poet  be  more  exact  in  it.  Thii  ia 
the  end  of  the  poem,  and  the  laat  impreaeion  that 
■■  to  be  stamped  upon  them. 

Ws  ahall  find  tliia  in  the  Odj-SMy.  Ulywes  by 
a  tempest  is  cast  upon  the  island  of  the  Pfaoiaclaiis, 
to  whom  he  discovers  himself,  and  deeires  Ihey 

una  not  very  far  dixtanl.  One  cannot  see  any 
reastni  why  the  king  of  this  island  ahould  refuse 
auch  a  reaaonable  rcqueet  lo  a  hero  whom  he 
seemed  to  have  in  great  fSteem.  The  Pliieaciana 
indeed  had  heaid  him  tell  the  story  of  his  adven- 
tarea ;  and  in  this  fabulous  recital  consisted  all  the 
advantage  that  be  could  derive  from  his  pre- 
Knee  ;  for  the  art  of  war  which  they  admired  in 
him,  hia  undauntedneea  under  dangera,  his  inde- 
fatigable patience,  and  other  virtuea,  were  auch 
■a  these  islanders  weie  not  used  to.  All  their 
talent  lay  in  Mnging  and  dancing,  and  whatsoever 
vaa  eharming  in  a  quiet  life.  And  here  we  see 
bow  dexterously  Homer  prepares  the  incidents  he 
makea  use  of.  These  people  could  do  no  less,  for 
the  account  with  which  Ulysees  had  ao  much  en- 
tertained (hem,  than  afford  him  a  ship  and  a  safe 
convoy,  which  was  of  iittle  expense  or  troau^  to 

When  he  arriTed,  his  long  absence,  and  the 
tiBTela  which  had  diaiigured  hmi,  made  him  olto- 
^her  unknown ;  and  the  danger  he  would  have 
UKtured,  bad  he  discovered  himself  too  soon, 
forced  bun  to  a  disguise :  laatly.tbia  disguise  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  surprising  those  young 
•oibvs,  who  for  several  years  l«gether  had  been 
accustomed  to  nothing  but  to  sleep  well,  and  fare 
daintil/. 

It  waa  from  these  examples  that  Arinotte  drew 
thia  rule,  that  "  Whatever  concludea  the  poei 
should  ao  spring  from  the ■.-  ^■--    •■  -■ 


BEcnoN  VI. 

Tub  time  oT  the  cpie  action  is  not  flxed,  like  that 
<J  the  dramatic  poem :  it  is  mncb  longer :  for  an 
uninteTTnpted  duration  is  much  more  necessary 
in  an  action  which  one  sees  and  is  present  at,  than 
in  nie  which  we  only  resd  or  bear  repealed. 
Beaidea,  tngedy  is  fuller  of  passion,  and  conse- 
quently oT  such  a  violence  as  cannot  admit  of  so 
long  a  duration. 

tlie  Iliad 


le  poet  al 
The  d< 


ining  a 


1  short  time,  aboi 
IB  Odyssey  requin 


another  conduct:  the  chsjacler  of  the  be._  .„ 
prodenee  and  long-suffering;  therefore  the  time 
*l  'M  dnntioa  is  much  longer,  above  eight  yeaiv. 


The  pasaions  of  tragedy  are  different  from  those 
of  the  epic  poem.     In  the  former,  terror  and 
have  the  chief  place ;  the  pasaion  that  seems  i 
peculiar  to  epic  poetry,  is  admiration. 

Besides  this  admiration,  which  in  genenJ 
tingutshes  the  epic  poem  ftum  the  diamatie.  each 
epic  poem  has  likewise  some  peculiar  pasiuon, 
which  distinguishes  it  in  particular  from  other 
epic  poems,  and  conslilutes  a  kind  of  singnlar  and 
individual  difference  between  these  poems  of  the 
same  species.  These  singular  passions  correspond 
to  Che  character  of  the  hero.  Anger  and  lerroi 
reign  throughout  the  Iliad,  because  Achillea  ii 
angry,  and  the  most  terrible  of  all  men.  Th( 
.iCneid  has  all  the  soft  and  tender  passions,  be- 
cause that  is  the  character  of  j^neas.  The  pru- 
dence, wisdom,  and  constancy  of  Ulysses  do  not 
allow  him  either  of  these  extremes,  therefore  the 
poet  does  not  permit  one  of  them  to  be  predi 
nant  jn   the  Odyssey.      He  confines   himself  to 

pitch  than  in  the  Iliad :  and  it  is  upon  this  account 
thai  he  introduces  a  great  many  more  mach' 
in  the  Odyssey,  into  tlie  body  of  the  action,  t 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  actions  of  the  other  two 


morally  so.  They  ore  poetically  good,  when  one 
may  discover  the  virtue  or  vice,  the  good  or  ill  in- 
clinations, of  every  one  who  speaks  or  acts :  [hey 
are  poetically  bad,  when  persons  are  made  to  speak 
or  act  out  of  cluu^icter,  or  inconsistently,  o: 
equally.  The  matmersof  .£neas  and  of  Mezentiua 
are  equally  good,  considered  poetically,  beeau 
they  equally  demonstrate  [he  piety  of  the  one,  Bl 
the  impiety  of  the  other. 


It  is  requisite  to  make  the  same  distinction  be 
tween  a  hero  in  morality,  and  a  hero  in  poetry,  a 
between  moral  and  poetical  goodneaa.  Achilles 
badaamuchrighttot!ielatteraa£neaa.  Aristotle 
says,  that  the  hero  of  a  poem  should  bo  neil 
good  nor  iiad  ;  neither  advanced  above  the  ree 
mankind  by  his  virtues,  nor  sunk  beneath  by  his 
vices;  that  he  may  be  tlie  proper  and  fuller  ex- 
ample to  others,  both  what  to  imitate  and  what  to 
decline. 

The  other  qualiiications  of  the  manners  are,  t 
they  be  suitable  to  the  causes  which  either  raisi 
discover  them  in  the  persons ;  that  they  have 
exact  resemblance  to  what  history,  or  fable,  have 
delivered  of  thoso  persons  to  whom  they  are  as- 
cribed i  and  that  there  be  an  equality  in  them,  so 
that  no  man  is  mode  to  act,  or  speak,  out  of  hit 


But  thia  equality  is  not  sufficient  for  the  unity 
of  the  character ;  it  is  further  necessary,  that  the 
same  spirit  appear  in  all  sorts  of  encounters.  Thus 
.Sneaa  acting  with  great  piety  and  mildness  in  the 
firet  part  of  the  j^lneid,  which  requires  no  other 
character ;  and  afterwards  appearing  illustrious  in 
heroic  valour.  La  the  wan  of  the  second  part ;  hot 
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there,  without  any  appearance  either  of  a  hard  or 
a  soft  disposition,  would,  doubtless,  be  far  from 
offending  agunst  the  equality  of  tlio  manners :  but 
yet  there  would  be  no  simplicity  or  unity  in  t]»6 
character.  So  that,  besides  the  qualities  that  claim 
their  particular  place  upon  different  occasions, 
there  must  be  one  appearing  throughout,  which 
commands  over  all  the  rest  ;  and  without  this,  we 
mav  affirm,  it  is  no  character. 

One  may  indeed  make  a  hero  as  valiant  as 
Achilles,  as  pious  as  iEncas,  and  as  prudent  as 
Ulysses.  But  it  is  a  mere  chinucra  to  imagine  a 
hero  that  has  the  valour  of  Achilles,  the  piety  of 
^neas,  and  the  prudence  of  Ul^-ssiHt,  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  This  vision  might  happen  to  an 
author,  who  would  suit  the  character  of  a  hero  to 
whatever  each  part  of  the  action  might  naturally 
require,  without  regarding  the  esst^nce  of  the  fable, 
or  the  unity  of  the  character  in  the  same  person 
upon  all  sorts  of  occasions  :  this  hero  would  be  the 
mildest,  best-natured  prince  in  the  world,  and  also 
the  most  choleric,  hard-hearted,  and  implacable 
creature  imaginable ;  he  would  be  extremely  tender 
like  iCneas,  extremely  violent  like  Achilles,  and 
yet  have  the  indifference  of  Uh'sses,  that  is  inca- 
pable of  the  two  extremes.  Would  it  not  be  in 
vain  for  the  poet  to  call  this  person  by  the  same 
name  throughout  1 

Let  us  reflect  on  the  effects  it  would  produce  in 
several  poems,  whose  authors  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  chief  character  of  a  hero  is  that  of  an  accom- 
plished man.  Thev  would  be  all  alike ;  all  valiant 
m  battle,  prudent  m  council,  pious  in  the  acts  of 
religion,  courteous,  civil,  magnificent,  and,  lastly, 
endued  with  all  the  prodigious  virtues  any  poet 
could  invent  All  this  would  be  independent  of 
the  action  and  the  subject  of  the  poom  ;  and,  upon 
seeing  each  hero  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
work,  we  should  not  easily  guess,  to  what  action, 
tnd  to  what  poem,  the  hero  belonged.  So  that  we 
should  see,  that  none  of  those  would  have  a  charac- 
ter, since  the  character  is  that  which  makes  a  per- 
son discernible,  and  which  distinguishes  him  from 
%11  others. 

This  commanding  quality  in  Achilles  is  his  anger, 
in  Ulysses  the  art  of  dissimulation,  in  iEneas  meek- 
ness. fUtch  of  these  may  be  styled,  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  character  in  these  heroes. 

But  these  characters  cannot  be  alone.  It  is  ab- 
solutely necessai'y  that  some  other  should  give  them 
a  lustre,  and  embellish  them  as  far  as  they  ate 
capable  ;  either  by  hiding  the  defects  that  are  hi 
each,  by  some  noble  and  shining  qualities,  as  the 
poet  has  done  the  anger  of  Achilles  by  shading  it 
with  extraordinary  valour ;  or  by  making  them 
of  the  nature  of  a  true  and  solid  virtue,  as  is  to 
be  observed  in  the  two  others.  The  dissimulation  of 
Ulysses  is  a  part  of  his  prudence  ;  and  the  meek- 
ness of  i¥Ineas  is  wholly  employed  in  submitting 
his  will  to  the  gods.  For  the  making  up  this  union, 
our  poets  have  joined  together  such  qualities  as  are 
by  nature  the  most  compatible ;  valour  with  anger, 
meekness  with  piety,  and  prudence  with  dissimula- 
tion. This  last  union  was  necessary'  for  the  good- 
ness of  Ulysses  ;  for  without  that,  his  dissimuktion 
might  have  degenerated  into  wickedness  and 
double-dealing. 


SECTION  vn. 

or  THB  MACaiNBRT. 

Wb  come  now  to  the  machines  of  the  epic  poem. 
The  chief  passion  which  it  aims  to  excite  being 
admiration,  nothing  is  so  conducive  to  that  as  the 
marvelous  ;  and  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the 
action  is  by  nothing  so  greatly  elevated  as  by  the 
care  and  interposition  of  heaven. 

The  machines  are  of  three  sorts.  Some  an 
theological,  and  were  invented  to  explain  the  n^ 
ture  of  thegods.  Others  are  physical,  and  repre- 
sent the  things  of  nature.  The  last  are  moral,  and 
are  the  images  of  virtues  and  vices. 

Homer  and  the  ancients  have  given  to  their 
deities  the  manners,  passions,  and  vices  of  men. 
Their  poems  are  wholly  allegorical ;  and  in  thii 
view  it  is  easier  to  defend  Homer,  than  to  blame 
him.  We  cannot  accuse  him  for  making  m«ition 
of  many  gods,  for  his  bestowing  passions  upon  them, 
or  even  introducing  them  fighting  against  men. 
The  Scripture  uses  3ie  like  figures  and  expressioiis. 

If  it  be  allowable  to  spetuc  thus  of  the  gods  in 
theolog}-,  much  more  in  the  fictions  of  natural  phi* 
losophy,  where  if  a  poet  describes  the  deities,  he 
must  give  them  such  maimers,  speeches,  and  action^ 
as  are  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  things  tbej 
represent  under  those  divinities.  The  case  is  the 
same  in  the  morals  of  the  deities :  Minerva  is  wiK 
because  she  represents  prudence  ;  Venus  is  botii 
good  or  bad,  because  the  passion  of  love  is  capable 
of  these  contiury  qualities. 

Since  among  the  gods  of  a  poem  some  are  good, 
some  bad,  and  some  indifferently  either ;  and  since 
of  our  passions  we  make  so  many  allegorical  deitice; 
we  may  attribute  to  the  gods  all  that  is  done  in  the 
poem,  whether  good  or  evil.  But  these  deities  do 
not  act  constantly  in  one  and  the  same  manner. 

Sometimes  thev  act  invisibly,  and  by  mere  in- 
spiration ;  which  has  nothing  in  it  extraordinary  or 
miraculous :  being  no  more  than  what  we  say  every 
day,  <<  That  some  god  has  assisted  us,  or  some 
dxemon  has  instigated  us." 

At  other  times  they  appear  visibly,  and  manifeet 
themselves  to  men,  in  a  manner  altogether  miraco- 
lous  and  preternatural. 

The  third  way  has  something  of  both  the  otherii 
it  IS  in  truth  a  miracle,  but  is  not  commonly  so  ac- 
counted :  this  includes  dreams,  oracles,  &c 

All  these  ways  must  be  probable  ;  for,  however 
necessai^  the  marvelous  is  to  the  epic  action,  as 
nothing  is  so  conducive  to  admiration ;  yet  we  caOt 
on  the  other  hand,  admire  notiiing  that  we  think 
impossible.  Though  the  probability  of  these  ma- 
chines be  of  a  very  btrge  extent,  (since  it  is  fonnded 
upon  divine  power)  it  is  not  without  limitatioBi 
There  are  numerous  instances  of  allowable  and 
probable  machines  in  the  epic  poem,  where  tbt 
gods  are  no  less  actors  than  the  men.  But  iht 
less  credible  sort,  such  as  metamorphoses,  &c.  ait 
far  more  rare. 

This  suggests  a  reflection  on  the  method  of  ren- 
dering those  machines  probable,  which  in  their  own 
nature  are  hardly  so.  Those  which  require  only 
divine  probability,  should  be  so  disengaged  boa 
the  action,  that  one  might  subtract  them  from  it, 
without  destroying  the  action.  But  those  which 
are  essential  and  necessary,  should  be  grounded 
upon  human  probability,  and  not  on  the  sole  power 
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of  Go4.  Thus  the  episodes  of  Circe,  the  Sirens, 
Polyphemus,  &c.  are  necessary  to  the  action  of 
the  Odyssey,  and  yet  not  humanly  probable :  yet 
Homer  has  artificially  reduced  them  to  human  pro- 
bability, by  the  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the 
Phseacians,  before  whom  he  causes  those  recitals 
to  be  made. 

The  next  question  is.  Where,  and  on  what  occa- 
^ons,  machines  maybe  used?  It  is  certain  Homer 
and  Virgil  make  use  of  them  everywhere,  and 
scarce  suffer  any  action  to  be  performed  without 
them.  Petrouius  makes  this  a  precept :  *'  Per  am- 
bages, deorumque  ministeria,"  &c.  The  gods  are 
mentioned  in  the  very  proposition  of  their  works, 
the  invocation  is  addressed  to  them,  and  the  whole 
narration  is  full  of  them.  The  gods  are  the  causes 
of  the  action,  they  form  the  intrigue,  and  brine 
about  the  solution.  The  precept  of  Aristotle  and 
Horace,  that  the  unraveline  of  the  plot  should  not 
proceed  from  a  miracle,  or  the  appearance  of  a  god, 
has  place  only  in  dramatic  poetry,  not  in  the  epic 
For  it  is  plain,  that  both  in  the  solution  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  the  gods  are  concerned :  in  the  former, 
the  deities  meet  to  appease  the  anger  of  Achilles : 
Iris  and  Mercury  are  sent  to  that  purpose,  and 
Minerva  eminently  assists  Achilles  in  the  decisive 
combat  with  Hector.  In  the  Odyssey,  the  same 
i^dess  fights  close  by  Ulysses  against  the  suitors, 
%nd  concludes  that  peace  betwixt  him  and  the 
Ithacensians  which  completes  the  poem. 

We  may  therefore  determine,  that  a  machine  is 
not  an  invention  to  extricate  the  poet  out  of  any 
difficult  which  embarrasses  him :  but  that  the  pre- 
sence of  a  divinity,  and  some  action  surprising  and 
extraordinary',  are  inserted  into  almost  ail  the  parts 
of  his  work,  in  order  to  render  it  more  majestic 
and  more  admirable.  But  this  mixture  ought  to 
be  so  made,  that  the  machines  might  be  retrenched, 
without  taking  anything  from  the  action:  at  the 
same  time  that  it  gives  the  readers  a  lesson  of  piety 
and  virtue  ;  and  teaches  them,  that  the  most  brave 
and  the  most  wise  can  do  nothing,  and  attain  no- 
thing great  and  glorious,  without  the  assistance  of 
heaven.  Thus  Uie  machinery  crowns  the  whole 
work,  and  renders  it  at  once  marvellous,  probable, 
and  moral. 


BOOK  I. 


ARGUMENT. 

MmSRVA'S  DSaCBHT  TO  ITHACA. 

The  poem  opens  within  forty-eight  days  of  the  arrival  of 
Ulyaaea  in  his  dominions.  lie  had  now  remained  seven 
vears  in  the  island  of  Calypso,  when  the  gods  assembled  in 
council  proposed  the  method  of  his  departure  from  thence, 
and  bis  xetum  to  his  native  country.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
coBcliided  to  send  Mercury  to  Calypso,  and  Pallas  imme- 
diately deeoends  to  Ithaca.  She  holds  a  conference  with 
Telemacfaiu,  in  the  shape  of  Mentes  king  of  the  Taphians ; 
in  which  she  advises  him  to  talce  a  Journey,  in  quest  of  liis 
father  Ulysses,  to  Pylos  and  Sparta,  where  Nestor  and 
Mcnda&a  yet  reigned  ;  then,  after  having  visibly  displayed 
her  divinity,  disappears.  The  suitors  of  Penelope  make 
great  entertainments,  and  riot  in  her  palace  till  night. 
Plieiniiu  sings  to  them  the  return  of  the  Grecians,  till 
Penelope  puts  a  stop  to  the  song.  Some  words  arise 
between  the  suitors  and  Telemachus,  who  summons  Uie 
eooBofl  to  meet  the  day  foUo'wing. 


The  man  for  wisdom's  various  arts  renown'd, 
Long  exercised  in  woes,  0  muse  !  resound  ; 
Who,  when  his  arms  had  \«'rought  the  destined  fall 
Of  sacred  Troy,  and  razed  her  heaven-built  wall. 
Wandering  from  clime  to  clime,  observant  stray'd. 
Their  manners  noted,  and  tlieir  states  survey'd. 
On  stormy  seas  unnumbered  toils  he  bore. 
Safe  with  his  friends  to  gain  his  natal  shore  : 
Vain  toils  !  their  impious  folly  dared  to  prey 
On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  of  day  ; 
The  god  vindictive  doom'd  them  never  more 
(Ah,  men  unbless'd  !^  to  touch  that  natal  shore. 
Oh  snatch  some  portion  of  these  acts  from  fate, 
Celestial  muse  !  and  to  our  world  relate. 

Now  at  their  native  realms  the  Greeks  arrived ; 
All  who  the  war  of  ten  long  years  survived, 
And  'scaped  the  perils  of  the  gulfy  main. 
Ulysses,  sole  of  all  the  victor  train. 
An  exile  from  his  dear  paternal  coast. 
Deplored  his  absent  queen,  and  empire  lost. 
Calypso  in  her  caves  constrain'd  his  stay. 
With  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay  : 
In  vain — ^for  now  the  circling  years  disclose 
The  day  predestined  to  reward  his  woes. 
At  length  his  Ithaca  is  given  by  fate. 
Where  yet  new  labours  his  arrival  wait ; 
At  length  their  rage  the  hostile  powers  restrain, 
All  but  the  ruthless  monarch  of  the  main. 
But  now  the  god  remote,  a  heavenly  guest. 
In  Ethiopia  graced  the  genial  feast ; 
(A  race  divided,  whom  with  sloping  rays 
The  rising  and  descending  sun  surveys ;) 
There  on  the  world's  extremest  verge,  revered 
Witii  hecatombs  and  prayer  in  pomp  preferr'df 
Distant  he  lay  ;  while  in  the  bright  abodes 
Of  high  Olympus,  Jove  convened  the  gods : 
The  assembly  thus  the  sire  supreme  addressed, 
iEgysthus'  fate  revolving  in  his  breast. 
Whom  young  Orestes  to  the  dreary  coast 
Of  Pluto  sent,  a  blood-polluted  ghost : 

"  Perverse  mankind  !  whose  wills,  created  free^ 
Charge  all  their  woes  on  absolute  decree  ; 
All  to  the  dooming  gods  their  guilt  translate, 
And  follies  are  miscall'd  the  crimes  of  fate. 
When  to  his  lust  iEgysthus  gave  the  rein. 
Did  fate,  or  we,  the  adulterous  act  constrain  f 
Did  fate,  or  we,  when  great  Atrides  died. 
Urge  the  bold  traitor  to  the  regicide ! 
Hermes  I  sent,  while  yet  his  soul  remain'd 
Sincere  from  royal  blood,  and  faith  profaned 
To  warn  the  wretch,  that  young  Orestes,  grown 
To  manly  years,  should  re-assert  the  throne. 
Yet  impotent  of  mind,  and  uncontrolled. 
He  plunged  into  the  gulf  which  heaven  foretold." 

Here  paused  the  god  ;  and  pensive  thus  replies 
Minerva,  graceful  with  her  azure  eyes  : 
"  O  thou  I  from  whom  the  whole  creation  springs. 
The  source  of  power  on  earth  derived  to  kings  I 
His  death  was  equal  to  the  direful  deed  ; 
So  may  the  man  of  blood  be  doom*d  to  bleed  I 
But  grief  and  rage  alternate  wound  my  breajst 
For  brave  Ulysses,  still  by  fate  oppressed. 
Amidst  an  isle,  around  whose  rocky  shore 
The  forests  murmur,  and  the  surges  roar. 
The  blameless  hero  from  his  wish*d-for  home 
A  goddess  guards  in  her  enchanted  dome. 
(Atlas  her  sire,  to  whose  far-piercing  eye 
The  wonders  of  the  deep  expanded  he ; 
The  eternal  columns  which  on  earth  he  rears 
End  in  the  starry  vault,  and  prop  the  spheres.) 
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By  his  fair  daughter  is  the  chief  confined, 
W  ho  soothes  to  dear  delight  his  anxious  mind : 
Successless  all  her  soft  caresses  prove 
To  banish  from  his  breast  his  country's  love ; 
To  see  the  smoke  from  his  loved  palace  rise, 
While  the  dear  isle  in  distant  prospect  lies, 
With  that  contentment  could  be  close  his  eyes  1 
And  will  Omnipotence  neglect  to  save 
The  suffering  virtue  of  the  wise  and  brave  f 
Must  he,  whose  altars  on  the  Phrygian  shore 
With  frequent  rites,  and  pure,  avow'd  thy  power, 
Be  doom'd  the  worst  of  human  ills  to  prove, 
Unbless'd,  abandoned  to  the  wrath  of  Jove !" 

**  Slaughter !  what  words  have  pass'd  thy  lips 
unweigb'd  1 
fReplied  the  Thunderer  to  the  martial  maid) 
Deem  not  unjustly  by  my  doom  oppressed 
Of  human  race  the  wisest  and  the  best. 
Neptune,  by  praj-er  repentant  rarely  won, 
Afflicts  the  chief,  to  avenge  his  giant  son. 
Whose  visual  orb  Ulysses  robb'd  of  light ; 
Great  Polypheme,  of  more  than  mortid  might  1 
Him  young  Thousa  bore  (the  brieht  increase 
Of  Phorcys,  dreaded  in  the  sounds  and  seas) 
Whom  Neptune  eyed  with  bloom  of  beauty  bless'd^ 
And  in  his  cave  the  yielding  nymph  compreas'd. 
For  til  is,  the  god  constrains  the  Greek  to  roun, 
A  hopeless  exile  from  his  native  home, 
From  death  alone  exempt — but  cease  to  mourn  ; 
Let  all  combine  to  achieve  his  wish'd  return : 
Neptune,  atoned,  his  wrath  shall  now  refrain, 
Or  thwart  the  synod  of  the  gods  in  vain/' 

''  Father  and  king  adored !  '*  Minerva  cried, 
"  Since  all  who  in  the  Olympian  bower  reside 
Now  make  the  wandering  Greek  their  public  care» 
Let  Hermes  to  the  Atlantic  isle  *  repair  ; 
Bid  him,  arrived  in  bright  Calypso's  court, 
The  sanction  of  the  assembled  powers  report : 
That  wise  Ulysses  to  his  native  land 
Must  speed,  obedient  to  their  high  command. 
Meantime  Telemachus,  the  blooming  heir 
Of  sea-gui  Ithaca,  demands  my  care  : 
Tis  mine,  to  form  his  green  unpractised  years, 
In  sage  debates,  surrounded  with  his  peers, 
To  save  the  state  ;  and  timely  to  restrain 
The  bold  intrusion  of  the  suitor-train 
Who  crowd  his  palace,  and  with  lawless  power 
His  herds  and  flocks  in  feastful  rites  devour. 
To  distant  Sparta,  and  the  spacious  waste 
Of  sandy  Pyle,  the  royal  youth  shall  haste. 
There,  warm  with  filial  love,  the  cause  inquire 
That  from  his  realm  retards  his  god-like  sire : 
Delivering  early  to  the  voice  of  fame 
The  promise  of  a  great  immortal  name." 

She  said :  the  sandals  of  celestial  mould, 
Fledged  with  ambrosial  plumes,  and  rich  with  gold, 
Surround  her  feet :  with  these  sublime  she  sails 
The  atrial  space,  and  mounts  the  winged  gales : 
O'er  earth  and  ocean  wide  prepared  to  soar, 
Her  dreaded  arm  a  beamy  javelin  bore. 
Ponderous  and  vast ;  which,  when  her  fiiry  bums, 
Proud  tyrants  humbles,  and  whole   hosts  over- 
turns. 
From  high  Olympus  prone  her  flight  she  bends. 
And  in  the  rea,lm  of  Ithaca  descends. 
Her  lineaments  divine,  the  grave  disguise 
Of  Mcntes'  form  conceal'd  from  human  eyes : 
(Mentes,  the  monarch  of  the  Taphian  land) 
A  glittering  spear  waved  awful  in  her  hand. 


There  in  the  portal  placed,  the  heaven*bom  maid 
Enormous  riot  and  misrule  survey'd. 
On  hides  of  beeves,  before  the  palaoe-gate, 
(Sad  spoils  of  luxury)  the  suitors  sat. 
with  rival  art,  and  ardour  in  their  mien, 
At  chess  they  vie,  to  captivate  the  queen ; 
Divining  of  their  loves.     Attending  nigh, 
A  menial  train  the  flowing  bowl  supply : 
Others,  apart,  the  spacious  hall  prepare, 
And  form  the  costly  feast  with  busy  care. 
There  young  Telemachus,  his  blocmiy  face 
Glowing  celestial  sweet,  with  godlike  grace 
Amid  the  circle  shines :  but  hope  and  fear 
(Painful  vicissitude  !)  his  bosom  tear. 
Now  imaged  in  his  mind,  he  sees  restored. 
In  peace  and  joy,  the  people's  rightful  loni ; 
The  proud  oppressors  fly  the  vengeful  sword. 
While  his  fond  soul  these  fancied  triumphs  swell'd^ 
The  stranger-guest,  the  roval  youth  beneld : 
Grieved  that  a  visitant  so  long  should  wait 
Unmark'd,  unhonour'd,  at  a  monarch's  gate ; 
Instant  he  flew  with  hospitable  haste. 
And  the  new  friend  with  courteous  air  embraoeOL 
**  Stranger !  whoe'er  thou  art,  securely  rest. 
Affianced  in  my  faith,  a  friendly  guest : 
Approach  the  dome,  the  social  banquet  share. 
And  then  the  purpose  of  thy  soul  declare." 

llius  affable  and  mild,  the  prince  precedes, 
And  to  the  dome  the  unknown  celestial  leads. 
The  spear  receiving  from  her  hand,  he  placed 
Against  a  colunm,  fair  with  sculpture  graced ; 
Where  seemly  ranged  in  peaceful  order  stood 
Ulysses'  arms,  now  louff  disused  to  blood. 
He  led  the  goddess  to  the  sovereign  seat. 
Her  feet  supported  with  a  stool  of  state ; 
(A  purple  carpet  spread  the  pavement  itide) 
Then  drew  his  seat,  familiar,  to  her  side ; 
Far  from  the  suitor-train,  a  brutal  crowd. 
With  insolence,  and  wine,  elate  and  loud  ; 
Where  the  free  guest,  unnoted,  might  relate. 
If  haply  conscious,  of  his  father's  w/e. 
The  golden  ewer  a  maid  olraequious  brings, 
Replenish 'd  from  the  cool  translucent  spiingt; 
With  copious  water  the  bright  vase  supplies 
A  silver  laver,  of  capacious  size  : 
They  wash.     The  tables  in  fair  order  spread, 
They  heap  the  glittering  canisters  with  bread: 
Viands  of  various  kinds  allure  the  taste. 
Of  choicest  sort  and  savour,  rich  repast ! 
Delicious  wines  the  attending  herald  brought ; 
The  gold  gave  lustre  to  the  purple  draught 
Lured  with  the  vapour  of  the  fragrant  feast, 
In  rush'd  the  suitors  with  voracious  haste : 
Marshal'd  in  order  due,  to  each  a  sewer 
Presents,  to  bathe  his  hands,  a  radiant  ewer. 
Luxurious  then  they  feast.     Observant  round, 
Gay  stripling  youths  the  brimming  goblets  crowo*^ 
The  rage  ofnunger  quell'd,  they  all  advance, 
And  form  to  measured  airs  the  mazy  dance. 
To  Phemius  was  consign'd  the  chorded  lyre, 
Whose    hand    reluctant    touch'd    the   warbling 

wire: 
Phemius,  whose  voice  divine  could  sweetest  sing 
High  strains,  responsive  to  the  vocal  string. 

Meanwhile,  in  whispers  to  his  heavenly  gaed 
His  indignation  thus  the  prince  express'd : 

"  Indulge  my  rising  grief,  whilst  these, my firieo^ 
With  song  and  dance  the  pompous  revel  end. 
Light  is  the  dance,  and  doubly  sweet  the  1ay% 
When,  for  the  dear  delight,  another  pays.  ' 
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MMured  stores  these  cormorants  consume, 
i  bones,  defrauded  of  a  regal  tomb 
)mmon  turf,  lie  naked  on  the  plain, 
»m'd  to  welter  in  the  whelming  main. 
1  he  return,  that  troop  so  blithe  and  bold, 
)urple  rob^  inwrought,  and  stiff  with  gold, 
itant  in  fear,  would  wing  their  flight, 
irse  their  cumbrous  pride's  unwieldy  weight. 
ti,  I  dream  I — the  appointed  hour  is  fled, 
3pe,  too  long  with  vain  delusion  fed, 
>  the  rumour  of  fallacious  fame, 
to  the  roll  of  death  his  glorious  name  I 
renial  freedom  let  me  now  demand 
une,  thy  lineage,  and  paternal  land  : 
»,  from  whence  began  thy  course,  recite, 
)  what  ship  1  owe  the  friendly  freight! 
rst  to  me  this  visit  dost  thou  deign, 
uber'd  in  my  father's  social  train ! 

0  deserved  his  choice  he  made  his  own, 
irious  much  to  know,  he  far  was  known. " 
f  birth  I  boast  (the  blue-eyed  virgin  cries) 
^reat  Anchialus,  renown'd  and  wise : 

i  my  name ;  I  rule  the  Taphian  race, 
!  bounds  the  deep  circumfluent  waves  em- 
ous  people,  and  industrious  isle,      [brace : 
al  arts  inured,  and  stormy  toil, 
ted  with  iron  from  my  native  land, 
my  voyage  to  the  Brutian  strand ; 
Q  by  commerce,  for  the  labour'd  mass, 
proportion  of  refulgent  brass. 
>m  your  capital,  my  ship  resides 
thrus,  and  secure  at  anchor  rides ; 
!  waving  groves  on  airy  Neion  grow, 
aely  tall,  and  shade  the  deeps  below. 
s  to  revisit  your  imperial  dome, 
hereditary  guest  I  come : 
ather's  friend.     Laertes  can  relate 
ith  unspotted,  and  its  early  date ; 
•ress'd  with  heart-corroding  grief  and  yearsy 
gay  court  a  rural  shed  prefers, 
•,  sole  of  all  his  train,  a  matron  sage 
:1s  with  homely  food  his  drooping  age ; 
eeble  steps  fi*om  marshaling  his  vines 
ling  sad,  when  toilsome  day  declines, 
riendly  speed,  induced  by  erring  fame, 

1  Ul^'sses*  safe  return  I  came : 

11  the  frown  of  some  celestial  power 
envious  joy  retards  the  blissful  hour, 
t  your  soul  be  sunk  in  sad  despair ; 
iSf  he  breathes  this  heavenly  vital  air, 
I  a  savage  race,  whose  slielfy  bounds 
ceaseless  roar  the  foaming  deep  surrounds, 
oughts  which  roll  within  my  ravish'd  breast, 
,  no  seer,  the  inspiring  gods  suggest ; 
ill'd,  nor  studious,  with  prophetic  eye 
ge  the  winged  omens  of  the  sky. 
ar  this  certain  speech,  nor  deem  it  vain ; 
ti  adamantine  bonds  the  chief  restrain, 
re  restraint  his  wisdom  will  defeat, 
ton  restore  him  to  his  regal  seat, 
onerous  youth  I  sincere  and  free  declare, 
•u,  of  manly  growth,  his  royal  heir! 
re  Ulysses  in  your  look  appears, 
me  his  features,  if  the  same  his  years, 
ras  that  face,  on  which  1  dwelt  with  joy 
reece  assembled  stemm'd  tlie  tides  to  Troy ; 
rting  then  for  that  detested  shore, 
es,  unhappy !  never  greeted  more." 
prove  a  genuine  birth  (the  prince  replies) 
lale  truth  assenting  faith  relies ; 


Thus  manifest  of  right,  I  build  my  claim 
Sure-founded  on  a  uiir  maternal  fame, 
Ul^-sses*  son :  but  happier  he,  whom  fate 
Hath  placed  beneath  the  storms  which  toss  the  great  I 
Happier  the  son  whose  hoary  sire  is  bless'd 
With  humble  affluence,  and  domestic  rest ! 
Happier  than  I,  to  future  empire  bom. 
But  doom'd  a  father's  wretched  fate  to  mourn  1" 

To  whom,  with  aspect  mild,  the  guest  divine : 
"  O  true  descendant  of  a  sceptred  Ime  1 
The  gods,  a  glorious  fate,  from  anguish  free^ 
To  chaste  Penelope's  increase  decree. 
But  say,  yon  jovial  troop  so  gaily  dress'd. 
Is  this  a  bridal  or  a  friendly  feast  1 
Or  from  their  deed  I  rightUer  may  divine. 
Unseemly  flown  with  insolence  and  wine ; 
Unwelcome  revelers,  whose  lawless  joy 
Pains  the  sage  ear,  and  hurts  the  sober  eye!" 

^  Magnificence  of  old  (the  prince  repli^) 
Beneath  our  roof  with  virtue  could  reside ; 
Unblamed  abundance  crowned  the  royal  board, 
What  time  this  dome  revered  her  prudent  lord ; 
Who  now,  so  heaven  decrees,  is  doom'd  to  mouniy 
Bitter  constraint !  erroneous  and  forlorn. 
Better  the  chief,  on  I  lion's  hostile  pUiin, 
Had  fallen  surrounded  with  his  warlike  train ; 
Or  safe  retum'd,  the  race  of  glory  pass'd. 
New  to  his  friends'  embrace,  had  breathed  his  last  I 
Then  grateful  Greece  with  streaming  eyes  would 

raise 
Historic  marbles,  to  record  his  praise ; 
His  praise,  eternal  on  the  faithful  stone. 
Had  with  transmissive  honour  graced  his  son* 
Now  snatch'd  by  harpies  to  the  dreary  coast, 
Sunk  is  the  hero,  and  his  glory  lost : 
Vanish'd  at  once !  unheard  of,  and  unknown ! 
And  I  his  heir  in  misery  alone. 
Nor  for  a  dear  lost  father  only  flow 
The  filial  tears,  but  woe  succeeds  to  woe  : 
To  tempt  the  spouseless  queen  with  amorous  wiles, 
Resort  the  nobles  from  the  neighbouring  isles ; 
From  Samos,  circled  with  the  Ionian  main, 
Duhchium,  and  Zacynthus'  sylvan  reign : 
Even  with  presumptuous  hope  her  bed  to  ascend. 
The  lords  of  Ithaca  their  right  pretend. 
She  seems  attentive  to  their  pl^uled  vows, 
Her  heart  detesting  what  her  ear  allows ; 
They,  vain  expectants  of  the  bridal  hour. 
My  stores  in  riotous  expense  devour. 
In  feast  and  dance  the  mirthful  months  employ 
And  meditate  my  doom,  to  crown  their  joy." 

With  tender  pity  touch'd,  the  goddess  cried : 
^'  Soon  may  kind  heaven  a  sure  relief  provide. 
Soon  may  your  sire  discharge  the  vengeance  due. 
And  all  your  wrongs  the  proud  oppressors  rue  I 
Oh !  in  that  portal  should  the  chief  appear. 
Each  hand  tremendous  with  a  brazen  sx>ear. 
In  radiant  panoply  his  limbs  incased 
(For  so  of  old  my  father's  court  he  graced. 
When  social  mirth  unbent  his  serious  soul. 
O'er  the  full  banquet,  and  the  sprightly  bowl :) 
He  then  from  Ephji^,  the  fair  domain 
Of  Ilus,  sprung  from  Jason's  royal  strain,  ^ 
Measured  a  length  of  seas,  a  toilsome  length,  in  vaini 
For  voyaging  to  learn  the  direful  art 
To  taint  with  deadly  drugs  the  barbed  dart ; 
Observant  of  the  gods,  and  sternly  just, 
Ilus  refused  to  impart  the  baneful  trust : 
With  friendlier  zeal  my  father's  soul  was  fired, 
The  drugs  he  knew,  and  gave  the  boon  desired. 
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Appeared  he  now  with  sach  heroic  port. 
Ah  then  c^mffpicuuus  at  the  Taphian  court ; 
Soon  hliould  yon  boasteni   cease  their  hanghtj 

strife, 
Or  each  atone  his  piilty  love  with  life. 
But  of  his  wish'd  return  the  care  renii^  ; 
Be  future  venj^eance  U*  the  powen*  divine. 
My  sentence  hear :  with  Ktem  db^taste  avow'd, 
To  their  own  districtA  drive  the  suitor-crowd : 
When  next  the  morning  warms  the  purple  east, 
Convoke  the  peerage,  and  the  gods  attest ; 
The  mirrows  of  your  inmost  soul  relate ; 
And  form  sure  plans  to  save  the  sinking  state. 
Should  second  love  a  pleasing  flame  inspire, 
And  the  chaste  queen  connubial  rites  require ; 
Dismissed  with  honour,  let  her  hence  repair 
To  great  Icarius,  whose  paternal  care 
Will  guide  her  passion,  and  reward  her  choice 
With  wealthy  dower,  and  bridal  gifts  of  price. 
Then  let  this  dictate  of  my  love  prevail : 
Instant,  to  foreign  realms  prepare  to  sail, 
To  learn  your  father's  fortunes :  fame  may  proTe, 
Or  omen'd  voice  (the  messenger  of  Jove) 
Propitious  to  the  search.     Direct  your  toil 
rhn>ugh  the  wide  ocean  flrst  to  sandy  Pyle ; 
Of  Nestor,  hoary  sage,  his  doom  demand : 
Then  s{>eed  your  voyage  to  the  Spartan  strand ; 
For  young  Atrides  to  the  Achaian  coast 
Arrived  the  Ust  of  all  the  victor  host. 
If  yet  Ulysses  views  the  light,  forl>ear, 
Till  the  fleet  hours  restore  the  circling  year : 
But  if  his  soul  hath  wingM  the  destined  flight, 
Inhabitant  of  deep  disastrous  night ; 
Homeward  with  pious  spedd  repass  the  main^ 
To  the  pale  shade  funereal  rites  ordain. 
Plant  the  fair  column  o*er  the  vacant  grave, 
A  hero's  honours  let  the  hero  have. 
With  decent  grief  the  royal  dead  deplored. 
For  the  chaste  queen  select  an  eciual  lord. 
Then  let  revenge  your  daring  mind  employ, 
By  fraud  or  force  the  suitor-train  destroy. 
And,  starting  into  manhood,  scorn  the  boy. 
Hast  thou  not  heard  how  young  Orestes,  fired 
With  great  revenge,  immortal  praise  acquired  I 
His  virgin  sword,  iEgj'sthus*  veins  imbrued : 
The  murderer  fell,  and  blood  atoned  for  blood. 

0  greatly  bless'd  with  every  blooming  grace  1 
With  equal  steps  the  paths  of  glory  trace ; 
Join  to  that  royal  youth's  your  rival  name, 
And  shine  eternal  in  the  sphere  of  fame. — 
But  my  associates  now  my  stay  deplore. 
Impatient  on  the  hoarse-resounding  shore. 
Thou,  heedful  of  advice,  secure  proceed ; 
My  praise  the  precept  is,  be  thine  the  deed." 

"  The  counsel  of  my  friend  (the  youth  rejoin'd) 
Imprints  conviction  on  my  grateful  mind. 
So  fathers  speak  (persuasive  speech  and  mild 
Their  sage  experience  to  the  favourite  child. 
But,  since  to  part,  for  sweet  refection  due, 
The  gonial  viands  let  my  train  renew ; 
And  the  rich  pledge  of  plighted  faith  receive, 
Worthy  the  heir  of  Ithaca  to  give." 

'*  Defer  the  promised  boon  (the  goddess  cries, 
Celestial  azure  brightening  in  her  eyes) 
And  let  me  now  regain  the  llcithrian  port : 
From  Tcmes^  return'd,  your  royal  court 

1  shall  revisit ;  and  that  pledge  receive ; 
And  gifts,  memorial  of  our  friendship,  leave." 

Abrupt,  with  eagle-speed  she  cut  the  sky ; 
'nstant  invisible  to  mortal  eye. 


Then  first  he  recosniised  the  ethereal  goest : 
Wonder  and  joy  alternate  fire  his  breast ; 
llen>ic  thoughts  infused,  his  heart  dilate : 
lievolving  much  his  father's  doubtful  fate: 
At  length,  composed,  he  join'd  the  suitnr-throi^; 
Husird  in  attention  to  the  warbled  song. 
His  tender  theme  the  cliarming  l\Tist  cboae, 
Minerva's  anger,  and  the  direful  woes 
Which  vo\-aging  from  Troy  the  victors  bore, 
While  storms  vindictive  intercept  the  shore. 
The  shrilling  airs  the  vaulted  roof  rebounds, 
Reflecting  to  the  queen  the  silver  sounds. 
With  grief  renew'd  the  weeping  fair  descends ; 
Their  sovereign's  step  a  virgin  train  attends: 
A  veil  of  richest  texture  wrought,  she  wears, 
And  silent  to  the  joyous  hall  repairs. 
There  from  the  portal,  with  her  mild  command, 
Thus  gently  checks  the  minstrel's  tuneful  hand: 

^  Phemius !  let  acts  of  gods  and  heroes  old. 
What  ancient  bards  in  hall  and  bower  have  tdd, 
Attemper'd  to  the  IjTe,  your  voice  employ ; 
Such  the  pleased  ear  will  drink  with  sUent  joy. 
But  oh  !  forbear  that  dear  disastrous  name. 
To  sorrow  sacred,  and  secure  of  fame : 
My  bleeding  bosom  sickens  at  the  sound. 
And  every  piercing  note  inflicts  a  wound." 

«  Why,  dearest  object  of  my  duteous  love, 
(Replied  the  prince)  will  vou  the  bard  reprove! 
Oft,  Jove's  ethereal  rays  (resistless  fire) 
The  chanter's  soul  and  raptured  song  inspire ; 
Instinct  divine !  nor  blame,  severe,  his  choice, 
Warbling  the  Grecian  woes  with  harp  and  voioe: 
For  novel  lays  attract  our  ravish'd  ears ; 
But  old,  the  mind  with  inattention  hears : 
Patient  permit  the  sadly-pleasing  strain ; 
Familiar  now  with  grief,  your  tears  refrain, 
And  in  the  public  woe  forget  your  own  ; 
You  weep  not  for  a  perish'd  lord,  alone. 
What  Greeks,  now  wandering  in  the  Stygian  gloooBi 
With  your  Ulysses  shared  an  equal  doom ! 
Your  widow'd  hours,  apart,  with  female  toil 
And  various  labours  of  the  loom,  beguile ; 
There  rule,  from  palace-cares  remote  and  free 
That  care  to  man  belongs,  and  most  to  me." 

Mature  beyond  his  years,  the  queen  admires 
His  sage  reply,  and  with  her  train  retire. 
Then  swelling  sorrows  burst  their  former  boundiS 
With  echoing  grief  afresh  the  dome  resounds  ; 
Till  Pallas,  piteous  of  her  plaintive  cries. 
In  slumber  closed  her  silver-streaming  eyes. 

Meantime,  rekindled  at  the  royal  charms. 
Tumultuous  love  each  beating  bosom  warms ; 
Intemperate  rage  a  wordy  war  began 
But  bold  Tclemachus  assumed  the  man. 
'*  Instant  (he  cried)  your  female  discord  end, 
Ye  dcedless  boasters !  and  the  song  attend ; 
Obey  that  sweet  compulsion,  nor  profane 
With  dissonance  the  smooth  melodious  strain. 
Pacific  now  prolong  the  jovial  feast ; 
But  when  the  dawn  reveals  the  rosy  east, 
[  to  the  peers  assembled  shall  prop<^e 
The  firm  resolve,  I  here  to  few  disclose. 
No  longer  live  the  cankers  of  my  court ; 
All  to  your  several  states  with  speed  resort; 
Waste  in  wild  riot  what  your  land  allows. 
There  ply  the  early  feast,  and  late  carouse. 
But  if,  to  honour  lost,  'tis  still  decreed 
For  you  my  bowl  shall  flow,  my  flock  shall  bleed; 
Judge  and  revenge  my  right,  impartial  Jove  1^ 
By  him  and  all  the  immortal  thrones  above^ 
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■ed  oath)  each  proud  opprensor,  slain, 
ith  inglorious  gore  this  marble  stain  !  ** 
i  by  the  prince,  thus  haughty,  bold,  and 

ling* 

oaw'd  the  lip, and  wonder  chainM  the  tongue. 

at  length  the  gay  Antinous  broke, 

kin'd  a  smile,  and  thus  ambiguous  spoke : 

;  god  to  your  untutorM  youth  affordB 

iadlong  ton*ent  of  amazing  words ! 

>ve  delay  thy  reign,  and  cumber  late 

ht  a  genius  with  the  toils  of  state  !  ** 

yoe  toils  (Telenmchus,  serene,  replies) 

harms,  with  all  their  weight,  to  allure  the 

r  the  throne  obsequious  fame  resides, 
ialth  incessant  rolls  her  golden  tides. 

Antinous  rage,  if  strong  desire 
Lth  and  fame  a  youthful  bosom  fire : 
y  Jove  his  delegate  of  sway, 
)yous  pride  the  siunmons  Pd  obey, 
'er  Ulysses  roams  the  realm  of  night, 
factious  power  dispute  my  lineal  right, 
ther  Greeks  a  fairer  claim  may  plead  ; 
r  pretence  their  title  would  precede, 
t,  the  sceptre  lost,  I  still  should  reign 
9T  my  vassals,  and  domestic  train." 
lis  Eurymachus :  <<  To  heaven  alone 
he  choice  to  fill  the  vacant  throne, 
atrimonial  stores  in  peace  possess  ; 
bted  all  your  filial  claim  confess : 
irivate  right  should  impious  power  invade, 
ers  of  Ithaca  would  arm  in  aid. 
f,  that  stranger-guest  who  lat«  withdrew, 
.nd  from  whence  This  name  and  lineage  shew. 
ive  demeanour,  and  majestic  grace, 
him  descended  of  no  vulgar  race : 

some  loan  of  ancient  right  requii^e, 
le  forerunner  of  vour  sceptred  sire  V* 
(on  of  Polybus  I  (the  prince  replies,) 
re  my  sire  will  glad  these  longing  eyes : 
cen's  fond  hope  inventive  rumour  cheei's, 
1  diviners*  dreams  divert  her  fears, 
xanger-guest  the  Taphian  realm  obeys, 
n  defended  with  encircling  seas. 
I,  an  ever-honour*d  name,  of  old 
1  Ulysses*  social  list  enroll 'd." 
i  he,  though  conscious  of  the  ethereal  gue^t, 
r*d  evasive  of  the  sly  request, 
me  the  lyre  rejoins  the  sprightly  lay ; 
ittied  airs  and  dance  conclude  the  day. 
len  the  star  of  eve,  with  golden  light 
d  the  matron-brow  of  sable  night ; 
rthful  train  dispersing  quit  the  court, 

their  several  domes  to  rest  resort, 
ring  structure  to  the  palace  join'd  ; 

his  steps  the  thoughtful  prince  inclined ; 

Envilion  there,  to  sleep  repairs  ; 
ted  torch,  the  sage  Euryclea  bears : 
lUsr  of  Ops,  the  just  Pisenor's  son, 
enty  beeves  by  great  Laerte»  wen  ; 
r  prime  with  charms  attractive  graced, 
r'd  by  him,  a  gentle  lord  and  cliaste, 
[ear  esteem :  too  wise,  with  jealous  strife 
it  the  joys  of  sweet  connubial  life. 
ith  Telemachus  her  service  ends, 
L  she  nursed  him,  and  a  man  attends.) 
to  his  couch  himself  the  prince  address'd, 
teoos  dame  received  the  purple  vest : 
rple  vest  with  decent  care  dsposed, 
▼er  ring  she  pull'd,  the  door  reclosed ; 


The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  silken  cord, 
To  the  strong  staple's  inmost  depth  restored, 
Secured  the  valves.    There,  wrapt  in  silent  shude, 
Pensive,  the  rules  the  goddess  gave,  he  weigh'd  ', 
Stretch'd  on  the  downy  fleece,  no  rest  he  kuows. 
And  in  his  raptured  soul  the  vision  gloivs. 


BOOK  II. 


ARGUMENT. 

THK  COUNCIL  OF   ITHACA. 

Telemachus,  in  the  assembly  of  the  lords  of  Ithaca,  ooni- 
plains  of  the  injustice  done  him  by  the  Button,  and  insi^ta 
upon  their  departure  from  his  palace ;  appealing  to  the 
princes,  and  exciting  the  people  to  declare  against  them. 
The  auitora  endeavour  to  Justify  their  stay,  at  least  till  he 
shall  send  the  queen  to  the  court  of  Icarius  her  father ; 
which  he  refuses.  There  appears  a  prodigy  of  two  eagles 
in  the  sky,  which  an  augur  expounds  to  the  ruin  of  the 
suitors.  Telemachus  then  demands  a  vessel  to  carry  him 
to  Pyloa  and  Sparta,  tlicre  to  inquire  of  his  father's  for- 
tunes. Pallas,  in  the  slmpe  of  Mentor  (an  ancient  friend 
of  Ulysses)  helps  him  to  a  sliip,  astiibts  him  in  preparing 
neoeesaries  for  the  voyage,  and  embarks  with  him  that 
night ;  which  concludt^  the  second  day  from  the  opening: 
of  the  poem. 

The  scene  continues  in  the  Palace  of  Ulysses,  in  IthJtcn. 


Now  reddening  from  the  dawn  the  morning  ray 
Glow*d  in  the  front  of  heaven,  and  gave  the  day. 
The  youthful  hero,  with  returning  light. 
Rose  anxious  from  the  inquietudes  of  night. 
A  royal  robe  he  wore  with  graceful  pride, 
A  two-edged  falchion  threaten'd  by  his  side, 
Embroider'd  sandals  glitter*d  as  he  trod. 
And  forth  he  moved,  majestic  as  a  god. 
Then  by  his  heralds,  restless  of  delay, 
To  council  calls  the  peers :  the  peers  obey. 
Soon  as  in  solemn  form  the  assembly  sat, 
From  his  high  dome  himself  descends  in  state. 
Bright  in  his  hand  a  ponderous  javelin  shincd ; 
Two  dogs,  a  faithful  guard,  attend  behind  ; 
Pallas  with  grace  divine  his  form  improves. 
And  gazing  crowds  admire  him  as  he  moves. 

His  father's  throne  he  fill'd :  while  distant  stood 
The  hoary  peers,  and  aged  wisdom  bow'd. 

'Twas  silence  all.     At  last  i5ilgji)tius  spoke ; 
.£gyptius,  by  his  age  and  sorrows  bi-oke : 
A  length  of  days  his  soul  with  prudence  crowu'd, 
A  length  of  days  had  bent  him  to  the  ground. 
His  eldest  hope*  in  arms  to  llion  came, 
By  great  Ulysses  taught  the  path  to  fame ; 
But  (hapless  youth  !)  the  hideous  Cyclops  tore 
His  quivering  hmbs,and  quafTd  his  spouting  gore. 
Three  sons  remain*d :  to  climb  with  haughty  firen 
The  royal  bed,  £ur}'nomus  aspires ; 
The  rest  with  duteous  love  his  griefs  assuage. 
And  ease  the  sire  of  half  the  cares  of  age. 
Yet  still  his  Antiphus  he  loves,  he  mourns. 
And  as  he  stood,  he  spoke  and  wept  by  turns : 

"  Since  great  Ulysses  sought  the  Phrygian  phiuis, 
Within  these  walls  inglorious  silence  reigns. 
Say  tiien,  ye  peers !  by  whose  commands  we  meet  1 
Why  here  once  more  in  solenm  council  sit  1 
Ye  young,  ye  old,  the  weighty  cause  disclose : 
Arrives  some  messi^e  of  mvading  foes  1 
Or  say,  does  high  necessity  of  state 
Inspire  some  patriot,  and  demand  debate  I 

*  Antiphus. 
a  B 
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The  present  f^od  speaks  its  author  wise  ; 
Assist  him,  Jove,  thou  regent  of  the  skies !  *' 

He  spoke.    Tclenmchus  with  transport  glows, 
Embraced  the  omen,  and  majestic  rose  ; 
(His  royal  hand  tlie  imperial  sceptre  sway*d) 
Then  thus,  addressing  to  ^Eg^'ptiua,  said : 

<<  Reverend  old  man !  lo,  here  confessed  he  stands 
By  whom  ye  meet ;  my  grief  your  care  demands. 
No  story  1  unfold  of  public  woes. 
Nor  bear  advices  of  impending  foes : 
Peace  the  blessed  land,  and  joys  incessant  crown ; 
Of  all  this  happy  realm,  I  grieve  alone. 
For  my  lost  sire  continual  sorrows  spring. 
The  great,  the  good :  your  father  and  your  king  I 
Yet  more ;  our  house  from  its  foundation  bows, 
Our  foes  are  powerful,  and  your  sons  the  foes : 
Hither,  unwelcome  to  the  queen,  they  come ; 
Why  seek  they  not  the  rich  Icarian  dome  1 
If  she  must  wed,  from  other  hands  require 
The  dowry :  is  Telemachus  her  sire  ? 
Yet  through  my  court  the  noise  of  revel  rings. 
And  wastes  the  wise  frugality  of  kings. 
Scarce  all  my  herds  their  luxury  suffice ; 
Scarce  all  my  wine  their  midnight  hours  supplies. 
Safe  in  my  youth,  in  riot  still  they  grow. 
Nor  in  the  helpless  orphan  dread  a  foe. 
But  come  it  will,  the  time  when  manhood  grants 
Moi*e  powerful  advocates  than  vain  complaints. 
Approach  that  hour !  unsufferable  wrong 
Cries  to  the  gods,  and  vengeance  sleeps  too  long. 
Rise  then,  ye  peers  1  with  virtuous  anger  rise ; 
Your  fame  revere,  but  most  the  avenging  skies. 
By  all  the  deathless  powers  that  reign  above, 
By  righteous  Themis  and  by  thundering  Jove, 
(Themis,  who  gives  to  councils,  or  denies 
Success ;  and  humbles,  or  confirms  the  wise) 
Rise  in  my  aid  I  suffice  the  tears  that  flow 
For  my  lost  sire,  nor  add  new  woe  to  woe. 
If  e*er  he  bore  the  sword  to  strengthen  ill. 
Or  having  power  to  wrong,  betrayed  the  will. 
On  me,  on  me  your  kindled  wrath  assuage, 
And  bid  the  voice  of  lawless  riot  rage. 
If  ruin  to  our  royal  race  ye  doom. 
Be  you  the  spoilers,  and  our  wealth  consume. 
Then  might  we  hope  redress  from  juster  la^^ 
And  raise  all  Ithaca  to  aid  our  cause : 
But  while  your  sons  commit  the  unpunish'd  wrong. 
You  make  the  arm  of  violence  too  strong." 

While  thus  he  spoke,  with  rage  and  grief  he 
frown'd. 
And  dash'd  the  imperial  sceptre  to  the  ground. 
The  big  round  tear  hung  trembling  in  his  eye ; 
The  synod  grieved,  and  gave  a  pitying  sigh, 
Then  silent  sat — at  length  Antinous  bums 
With  haughty  rage,  and  sternly  thus  returns : 

"  O  insolence  of  youth  !  whose  tongue  affords 
Such  railing  eloquence,  and  war  of  words. 
Studious  thy  country's  worthies  to  defame, 
Thy  erring  voice  displays  thy  mother's  shame. 
Elusive  of  the  bridal  day,  she  gives 
Fond  hopes  to  all,  and  all  with  hopes  deceives. 
Did  not  the  sun,  through  heaven's   wide   azure 

roird. 
For  three  long  years  the  royai  fraud  behold ! 
While  she,  laborious  in  delusion,  spread 
The  spacious  loom,  and  mix'd  the  various  thread; 
Where  as  to  life  the  wondrous  figures  rise. 
Thus  spoke  the  inventive  queen,  with  artful  sighs : 

*  Tho*  cold  in  death  Ulysses  breathes  no  more, 
Cease  yet  a  while  to  urge  the  bridal  hour  ; 


Cease,  till  to  great  Lafirtes  I  bequeath 
A  task  of  gridT,  his  ornaments  of  death : 
Lest  when  the  fates  his  royal  ashes  claim. 
The  Grecian  matrons  taint  my  spotless  fame ; 
When  he,  whom  hving  mighty  realms  obey'd. 
Shall  want  in  death  a  shroud  to  grace  his  shade.' 

**  Thus  she :  at  once  the  generous  train  complies, 
Nor  fraud  mistrusts  in  virtue's  fair  disguise. 
The  work  she  plied ;  but,  studious  of  delay, 
By  night  reversed  the  labours  of  the  day. 
While  thrice  the  sun  his  annual  journey  made. 
The  conscious  lamp  the  midnight  fraud  survey'd; 
Unheard,  unseen,  three  years  her  arts  prevail ; 
The  fourth,  her  maid  unfolds  the  amazing  tale. 
We  saw,  as  unperceived  we  took  our  stand. 
The  backward  labours  of  her  faithless  hand. 
Then  urged,  she  perfects  her  illustrious  toils ; 
A  wondrous  monument  of  female  wiles ! 

'*  But  yon,  O  peers !  and  thou,  0  prince !  give  ear: 
(I  speak  aloud,  that  every  Greek  may  hear) 
Dismiss  the  queen ;  and  if  her  sire  approves, 
Let  him  espouse  her  to  the  peer  she  loves : 
Bid  instant  to  prepare  the  bridal  train. 
Nor  let  a  race  of  princes  wait  in  vain. 
Though  with  a  grace  divine  her  soul  is  bless'd, 
And  all  Minerva  breathes  within  her  breast. 
In  wondrous  arts  than  woman  more  renown 'd, 
And  more  than  woman  with  deep  wisdom  crown'd; 
Though  Tyro  nor  Mycene  match  her  name. 
Nor  great  Alcmena  (the  proud  boasts  of  fkme) 
Yet  thus  by  heaven  adorned,  by  heaven's  decree 
She  shines  with  fittal  excellence  to  thee : 
With  thee,  the  bowl  we  drain,  indulge  the  feast, 
Till  righteous  heaven  reclaim  her  stubborn  bnsast. 
What  though  from  pole  to  pole  resounds  her  name! 
The  son's  destruction  waits  the  mother's  fame: 
For  till  she  leaves  thy  court,  it  is  decreed. 
Thy  bowl  to  empty,  end  thy  flock  to  bleed." 

W  hile  yet  he  speaks,  Telemachus  replies : 
*'  Even  nature  startR,  and  what  ye  ask  demes. 
Thus,  shall  I  thus  repay  a  mother's  cares. 
Who  gave  me  life,  and  nursed  my  infant  yean? 
While  sad  on  foreign  shores  Ulysses  treads, 
Or  glides  a  ghost  with  unapparent  shades ; 
How  to  Icarius  in  the  bridal  hour 
Shall  I,  by  waste  undone,  refund  the  dower! 
How  from  my  father  should  I  vengeance  dread ; 
How  would  my  mother  curse  my  hated  head  { 
And  while  in  wrath  to  vengeful  fiends  she  cries, 
How  from  their  hell  would  vengeful  fiends  arise  i 
Abhorr'd  by  all,  accursed  my  name  would  grow, 
The  earth's  disgrace,  and  human-kind  my  foe. 
If  this  displease,  why  urge  ye  here  your  stay! 
Haste  from  the  court,  ye  spoilers,  haste  away : 
Waste  in  wild  riot  what  your  land  allows. 
There  ply  the  early  feast,  and  late  carouse. 
But  if,  to  honour  lost,  'tis  still  decreed 
For  you  my  bowl  shall  flow,  my  flocks  shall  bleed: 
Judge  and  assert  my  right,  impartial  Jove ! 
By  him,  and  all  the  immortal  host  above, 
(A  sacred  oath)  if  heaven  the  power  supply. 
Vengeance  I  vow,  and  for  your  wrongs  ye  die.^ 

With  that,  two  eagles  from  a  mountain's  height 
By  Jove's  command  direct  their  rapid  flight; 
Swift  they  descend,  with  wing  to  wing  conj<»n'd. 
Stretch  their  broad  plumes,and  float  upon  the  vind. 
Above  the  assembled  peers  they  wheel  on  high, 
And  clang  their  wings,  and  hovering  beat  theaky; 
With  ardent  eyes  the  rival  train  they  threat. 
And  shrieking  loud,  denounce  ^proaching  fiate. 
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uff,  they  tear,  their  cheeks  and  neck  they 

ad, 

>m  their  plumeshugc  dropsof  blood  descend: 

ailing  o'er  the  domes  and  towers,  they  fly 

ward  the  east,  and  mount  into  the  sky. 

wondering  rivab  gaze  with  cares  oppress'd, 

illing  horrors  freeze  in  every  breast. 

;  with  knowledge  of  approaching  woes, 

ince  of  augurs,  Halitlierses,  rose : 

nt  he  view'd  the  aerial  tracks,  and  drew 

presage  from  every  wing  that  flew. 

sons  (he  cried)  of  Ithaca,  give  ear, 

11 !  but  chiefly  you,  0  rivals !  hear. 

:;tion  sure  o*er  all  your  heads  imi)endB ; 

I  comes,  and  death  his  steps  attends. 

the  great  alone  is  death  decreed ; 

d  our  guilty  Ithaca,  must  bleed. 

iase  we  then  tlie  wrath  of  heaven  to  stay  f 

ibled  all,  and  lead,  ye  gi^at !  the  way. 

!  my  words  no  fancied  woes  relate  : 

from  science,  and  tlie  voice  is  fate, 
lengreat  Ulysses  sought  the  Phrygian  shores 
io  with  war  proud  1  lion's  lofty  towers, 
hen  undone  my  faithful  tongue  foretold : 
I  seal 'd  ray  words,  and  you  those  deeds  behold. 
'.  cried)  his  woes,  a  countless  train  ; 
Is  friends  o'erwhelm'd  beneath  the  main  ; 
ice  ten  years  from  shore  to  shore  he  roams : 
ice  ten  years  are  past,  and  now  he  comes !  '* 
hom  Eur^machus :  "  Fly,  dotard,  fly  I 
ly  wise  dreams,  and  fables  of  the  sky. 
•phesy  at  home ;  thy  sous  advise : 
lou  art  sage  in  vain — I  better  read  the  skies, 
ber'd  birds  glide  through  the  a&rial  way 
ts  of  air,  and  unforeboding  stray. 

the  tomb,  or  in  the  deeps  below, 

lies :  0  wert  thou  laid  as  low ! 
ould  that  busy  head  no  broils  suggest, 
B  to  rage  Telcmachus's  breast, 
lim  some  bribe  thy  venal  tongue  requires, 
terest,  not  the  god,  thy  voice  inspires, 
deless  youth,  if  thy  experienced  age 
I  fallacious  into  idle  rage, 
nee  deserved  thy  malice  shall  repress, 
t  augment  the  wrongs  thou  wouldst  redress, 
chus  may  bid  the  queen  repair 
it  Icarius,  whose  paternal  care 
lide  her  passion,  and  reward  her  choice 
ealthy  dower,  and  bridal  gifts  of  price. 
(  retires,  determined  w^e  remain, 
th  the  prince  and  augur  threat  in  vain : 
de  of  words,  and  thy  wild  dream  of  fate, 
ot  the  brave,  or  only  move  their  hate, 
on,  O  prince !  elude  the  bridal  day, 
on,  till  all  thy  stores  in  waste  decay. 
Greece  affords  a  train  of  lovely  dames, 
th  and  beauty  worthy  of  our  flames : 
rer  from  this  nobler  suit  we  cease  ; 
ftlth  and  beauty  less  than  virtue  please." 
hom  the  youth :  **  Since  then  in  vain  I  tell 
oerous  woes,  in  silence  let  them  dwell, 
iven,  and  all  the  Greeks,  have  heard  my 
Dngs: 

'^en,  and  all  the  Greeks,  redress  belongs. 
!  I  ask — nor  be  it  ask*d  in  vain — 
to  waft  me  o*er  the  rolling  main ; 
Jms  of  Pyle  and  Sparta  to  explore, 
sk  my  royal  sire  fi*om  shore  to  shore ; 
>  fame  his  doubtful  fate  be  known, 
i  learned  from  oraclee  alone ! 


If  yet  he  lives,  with  patience  I  forbear 

TiQ  the  fleet  hours  restore  the  cii-cling  year : 

But  if  already  wandering  in  the  tmin 

Of  empty  shades,  I  measure  back  the  main. 

Plant  the  fair  column  o'er  the  mighty  dead, 

And  yield  his  consort  to  the  nuptial  bed" 

He  ceased ;  and  while  abasli'd  the  peers  attend, 
Mentor  arose,  Ulysses*  faithful  friend : 
[When  fierce  in  anns  he  sought  the  scenes  of  war, 
"  My  friend  (he  cried)  my  palace  be  thy  care ; 
Years  rolled  on  years  my  godlike  sire  decay, 
Guard  thou  his  age,  and  his  behests  obey.  ] 
Stern  as  he  rose,  he  cast  hb  eyes  around. 
That  flash 'd  with  rage :  and,as  he  spoke,he  frowu'd: 

"  O  never,  never  more  let  king  be  just, 
Be*  mild  in  power,  or  faithful  to  his  trust ! 
Let  tyrants  govern  with  an  iron  rod. 
Oppress,  destroy,  and  be  the  scourge  of  God ; 
Since  he  who  like  a  father  held  his  reign. 
So  soon  forgot,  was  just  and  mild  in  vain ! 
True,  while  my  fiiend  is  grieved,  his  griefs  I  share ; 
Yet  now  the  rivals  are  my  smallest  care : 
They,  for  the  mighty  mischiefs  they  devise, 
Ere  lone  shall  pay — their  forfeit  lives  the  price. 
But  agamst  you,  ye  Greeks !  ye  coward  train, 
Gods  !  how  my  soul  is  moved  with  just  disdain! 
Dumb  ye  all  stand,  and  not  one  tongue  aflbrds 
His  injured  prince  the  little  aid  of  words," 

While  yet  he  spoke,  Leocritus  rejoin'd : 
"  0  pride  of  words,  and  arrogance  of  mind  I 
Wouldst  thou  to  rise  in  arms  the  Greeks  advise  ? 
Join  all  your  powers !  in  arms,  ye  Greeks,  arise  ! 
Yet  would  your  powers  in  vain  our  strength  oppose ; 
The  valiant  few  o'ermatch  a  host  of  foes. 
Should  great  Ulysses  stem  appear  in  arms, 
While  the  bowl  circles,  and  Uie  banquet  warms ; 
Though  to  his  breast  his  spouse  with  transport 

flies. 
Torn  from  her  breast,  that  hour,  Ulysses  dies. 
But  hence  retreating  to  your  domes  repair ; 
To  arm  the  vessel,  Mentor !  be  thy  care. 
And,  Halitherses !  thine :  be  each  his  friend ; 
Ye  loved  the  father :  go,  the  son  attend. 
But  yet,  I  trust  the  boaster  means  to  stay 
Safe  in  the  court,  nor  tempt  the  watery  way." 

Then  with  a  rushing  sound,  the  assembly  bend, 
Diverse  their  ste^w :  the  rival  rout  ascend 
The  royal  dome ;  while  sad  the  prince  explores 
The  neighbouring  main,  and  sorrowing  treads  the 

shores. 
There,  as  the  waters  o*er  his  hands  he  shed. 
The  royal  suppliant  to  Minerva  prayed : 

«  O  goddess !  who  descending  from  the  skies 
Vouchsafed  thy  presence  to  my  wondering  eyes ; 
By  whose  commands  the  raging  deeps  I  trace, 
And  seek  my  sire  through  storms  and  rolling  seas ! 
Hear  from  thy  heavens  above,  O  warrior-maid  I 
Descend  once  more,  propitious  to  my  aid. 
Without  thy  presence,  vain  is  thy  command ; 
Greece,  and  the  rival  train,  thy  voice  withstand." 

Indulgent  to  his  prayer,  the  goddess  took 
Sage  Mentor's  form,  and  thus  like  Mentor  spoke : 

"  0  prince  I  in  early  youth  divinely  wise. 
Bom,  the  Ulysses  of  thy  age  to  rise ! 
If  to  the  son  the  father's  worth  descends. 
O'er  the  wide  waves  success  thy  ways  attends; 
To  tread  the  walks  of  death  he  stood  prepared, 
And  what  he  greatly  thought,  he  nobly  dared. 
Were  not  wise  sons  descendant  of  the  wise. 
And  did  not  heroes  from  brave  heroes  rise ; 
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Vain  were  my  hopes :  few  Rons  attain  the  praise 
Of  their  great  sires,  and  most  their  sires  disgrace. 
But  since  thy  veins  paternal  virtue  fires, 
And  all  Penelope  thy  soul  inspires, 
Go,  and  8ucce«.»d !  the  rivals*  aims  despise ; 
For  never,  never,  wicko«l  man  was  wise. 
Blind  they  rejoice,  though  now,  even  now  they  fall ; 
Death  hastes  amain :  one  hour  overwhelms  them  aU. 
And  lo,  with  speed  we  [)lough  the  watery  way ; 
My  power  shall  guard  thee,  and  my  hand  convey : 
The  winged  vessel  studious  I  prepare, 
Thnmgh  sc:is  and  realms  companion  of  thy  care. 
Thou  to  the  court  ascend ;  and  to  the  shores. 
When  night  advances,  bear  the  naval  stores : 
Bread,  that  decaying  man  with  strength  supplies, 
And  gcnereus  wine,  which  thoughtful  sorrow  ilies. 
Meanwhile  the  mariners  by  my  command 
Shall  speed  aboard,  a  valiant  chosen  band. 
Wide  o'er  the  bay,  by  vessel  vessel  rides  ; 
The  best  I  choose  to  waft  thee  o'er  the  tides." 

She  spoke :  to  his  high  dome  the  prince  returns, 
And  as  lie  moves  with  royal  anguisli  mourns. 
'Twas  riot  all,  among  the  lawless  train  ; 
Boar  bled  by  boar,  and  goat  by  goat  lay  slain. 
Arrived,  his  hand  the  gay  Antinous  press'd, 
And  thus  deriding,  with  a  smile  address'd  : 

"  Gi'ieve  not,  0  daring  prince !  that  noble  heart ; 
111  suits  gay  youth,  the  stern  hereic  part. 
Indulge  the  gonial  hour,  unbend  thy  soul. 
Leave  thought  to  age,  and  drain  the  flowing  bowl. 
Studious  to  ease  thy  grief,  our  care  provides 
The  bark,  to  waft  thee  o*er  the  swelling  tides.*' 

"Is  this  (returns  the  prince)  for  mirth  a  time  1 
When  lawless  gluttons  riot,  mirth 's  a  crime  ; 
The  luscious  wines,  dishonourM,  lose  their  taste ; 
The  song  is  noise,  and  impious  is  the  feast. 
Suffice  it  to  have  spent  with  swift  decay 
The  wealth  of  kings,  and  made  my  youth  a  prey. 
But  now  the  wise  instructions  of  the  sjige, 
And  manly  thoughts  inspired  by  manly  age, 
Teach  me  to  seek  redress  for  all  my  woe, 
Here,  or  in  Pylo — in  Pyle,  or  here,  your  foe. 
Deny  your  vessels,  ye  deny  in  vain ; 
A  private  voyager  I  pass  the  main. 
Free  breathe  the  winds,  and  free  the  billows  flow, 
And  where  on  earth  I  live,  I  live  your  foe." 

lie  spoke  and  frown'd,  nor  longer  deign'd  to  stay, 
Sternly  his  liand  withdrew,  and  strode  away. 

Meantime,  o'er  all  the  dome,  they  quaff,  they 
feast. 
Derisive  taunts  were  spread  fi*om  guest  to  guest. 
And  each  in  jovial  mood  his  mate  address'd. 

"  Tremble  ye  not,  O  friends !  and  coward  fly, 
Doom'd  by  the  stern  Telemachus  to  die  1 
To  Pyle  or  Sparta  to  demand  supplies, 
Big  with  revenge,  the  mighty  warrior  flies  : 
Or  comes  fi*om  Ephyre  with  poisons  fraught. 
And  kills  us  all  in  one  tremendous  draught." 

"  Or  who  can  say  (his  gamesome  mate  replies) 
But  while  the  dangers  of  the  dei'i)s  he  tries, 
He,  like  his  sire,  may  sink  deprived  of  brt>ath. 
And  punish  us  unkindly  by  his  death  I 
What  mighty  labours  would  he  then  create, 
To  seize  his  treasures,  and  divide  his  state. 
The  royal  palace  to  the  queen  convey, 
Or  him  she  blesses  in  the  bridal  day  ! " 

Meantime  the  lofty  rooms  the  prince  surveys. 
Where  lay  the  treasures  of  the  Ithacian  race  : 
Here  ruddy  brass  and  gold  refulgent  blazed  ; 
There  polish'd  chests  embroider 'd  vestures  graced; 


Here  jars  of  oil  breathed  forth  a  rich  perfume  ; 
Tliere  casks  of  wine  in  rows  adom'd  the  dome, 
(Pure  flavorous  wine,  by  gods  in  bomity  given. 
And  worthy  to  exalt  the  feasts  of  heaven.) 
Untouched  they  stood,  till,  his  long  labours  o'er, 
Tlie  great  Ulysses  reach'd  his  native  shore. 
A  double  strength  of  bars  secured  the  gates : 
Fast  bv  the  door  the  wise  Eurvclea  waits  : 
Eurvclea,  who,  great  Ops  !  thy  Uncage  shared, 
And  watch'd  all  night,  all  day,  a  faithful  guard: 

To  whom  the  prince :  "  O  thou,  whose  guanii&u 
care 
Nursed  the  most  wretched  king  that  breathes  the  aii", 
Uiitouch'd  and  sacred  mav  these  vessels  stand 
Till  great  Uh'sses  views  his  native  land- 
But  by  thy  care  twelve  urns  of  wine  be  fill'd. 
Next  these  in  worth,  and  firm  those  urns  be  seal'd; 
And  twice  ten  measures  of  the  choicest  flour 
Prepared,  ere  yet  descend**  the  evening  hour. 
For  when  the  favouring  sliades  of  night  arise, 
And  peaceful  slumbei-s  close  ray  mother's  eye?, 
Me  from  our  coast  shall  spreading  sails  convey. 
To  seek  Ulysses  through  the  watery  way." 

While  yet  he  spoke,she  fill'd  the  walls  with  cries, 
And  tears  ran  trickUng  from  her  aged  eyes. 
**  O  whither,  whither  flies  my  son  i "  she  cried, 
**  To  realms  that  rocks  and  roaring  seas  divide  ? 
I II  foreign  lands  thy  father's  days  decay 'd. 
And  foreign  lands  contain  the  mighty  dead. 
The  watery  way  ill-fated  if  thou  try. 
All,  all  must  perish,  and  by  fraud  you  die !  [main ; 
Then  stay,  my  child ;  storms  beat,  and  rolls  the 
O  beat  those  stoims,  and  roll  the  seas  in  vun!" 

•*  Far  hence  (replied  the  prince)  thy  fears  be 
driven  ;  [heaven. 

Heaven   calls  me  forth  ;  these   counsels  are  of 
But  by  the  i>owers  that  hate  the  perjured,  swear 
To  keep  my  voyage  from  the  royal  ear, 
N«»r  unconijjeH'd  the  dangerous  truth  betray. 
Till  twice  six  times  descends  the  lamp  of  day: 
Lest  the  sa<i  tale  a  mother's  life  impair, 
And  grief  destrt>y  what  time  awhile  would  spaic." 

Thus  he.    Tlie  matron  with  uplifted  eyes 
Attests  the  all-seeing  sovereign  of  the  skies. 
Then  studious  she  prepares  the  choicest  flour, 
Tlie  strength  of  wheat,  and  wines  an  ample  store. 
While  to  the  rival  train  the  prince  returns, 
The  martial  goddess  with  impatience  burns  ; 
Like  thee,  Telemachus,  in  voice  and  size, 
With  speed  di\'ine  from  street  to  street  she  fli>>» 
She  bids  the  mariners  prepai*ed  to  stand, 
When  night  descends,  embodied  on  the  strand. 
Then  to  Noemon  swift  she  iiins,  she  flies, 
And  asks  a  bark :  the  chief  a  bark  supplies. 

And  now,  declining  witli  his  sloping  wheels, 
Down  sunk  the  sun  behind  the  western  hills. 
The  goddess  shoved  the  vessel  from  tlie  shores, 
And  stow'd  within  its  womb  the  naval  stores. 
Full  in  the  openings  of  the  spacious  main 
It  rides :  and  now  descends  the  sailor-train. 

Next,  to  the  court,  impatient  of  delay, 
With  rapid  step  the  goddess  urged  her  way : 
There  every  eye  with  slumbrous  chains  she  bound,  ' 
And  dash'd  the  flowuig  goblet  to  the  ground. 
Drowsy  they  rose,  with  heavy  fumes  opproas'd, 
Reel'd  from  the  palace,  and  retired  to  rest 

Then  thus,  in  Mentor's  reverend  form  arr«y*di 
S|xjke  to  Telemachus  the  martial  maid : 
**  Lo !  on  the  seas  prepared  the  vessel  stands, 
The  impatient  mariner  thy  speed  demanda." 
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Swift  as  she  spoke,  with  rapid  pace  she  leads ; 
The  footsteps  of  the  deity  he  treads. 
Swift  to  the  shore  they  move  :  along  the  strand 
The  ready  vessel  rides,  the  sailors  i*eady  st^iud. 

He  bids  them  bring  their  stores  ;  the  attending 
train 
Load  the  tall  bark,  and  launch  into  the  main. 
The  prince  and  goddc^>s  to  the  stern  ascend  ; 
To  the  strong  stroke  at  once  the  rowers  bend. 
Full  from  the  west  she  bids  fresh  breezes  blow  ; 
The  sable  billows  foam  and  roar  below. 
The  chief  his  orders  gives  ;  the  ol)edient  band 
With  due  observance  wait  the  chiefs  command  ; 
With  »pee<l  the  mast  they  i-ear,  with  speed  unbind 
The  spacious  sheet,  and  stretch  it  to  the  wind. 
High  o'er  the  roaring  waves  the  spreading  sails 
Bow  the  tall  mast,  and  swell  before  the  gales  ; 
The  crooked  keel  the  pai-ting  surge  divides, 
And  to  the  stern  retreating  roll  the  tides. 
And  now  they  ship  their  oars«  and  crown  \vithwine 
The  holy  goblet  to  the  powers  divuie  : 
Imploring  all  the  gods  that  reign  above, 
But  chief  the  blue-eyed  progeny  of  Jove. 

Thus  all  the  night  they  stem  the  liquid  way. 
And  end  Uieir  voyage  with  the  morning  ray. 


BOOK  III. 


ARGUMENT. 

TRK  IKTARVIKW  OK  TBLKMACHrS  AND  NCKTOR. 

Telemachua,  giiidcd  by  PalUts  in  the  shape  of  Mentor, 
arrivea  in  the  momiiiK  at  P>los,  wliere  Nestor  and  hbeonM 
are  sacrificing  on  the  sea-shore  to  Neptune.  Tclemachus 
declares  the  occasion  of  his  cominR ;  and  Nestor  relates 
what  passed  in  their  return  from  Troy,  how  their  fleets 
were  separated,  and  he  never  since  beard  of  Ulysses.  The 
disoonrse  concerning  the  death  of  Agamemnon,  the  revenge 
of  Oreiiiea,  and  the  injuries  of  the  suitors.  Nestor  advit^cs 
him  to  go  to  Sparta,  and  inquire  furtho-  of  Menelatiis.  Tlie 
sacrifice  ending  with  the  niglit,  Minerva  vaniiJics  from 
them  in  the  form  of  an  eagle :  Telemachus  is  lodged  in 
the  palace.  The  next  morning  they  sacrifice  a  bullock  to 
Minerva,  and  Telemachus  proceeds  on  bis  Journey  to 
Spvta,  attended  by  ri&lbtratus. 

The  scene  lies  on  the  sea-shore  of  Pylos. 


Tbb  sacred  sun,  above  the  waters  raised, 
llirough  heaven's  eternal  brazen  portals  blazed ; 
And  wide  o'er  earth  diffused  his  cheering  ray. 
To  gods  and  men  to  srive  the  golden  day. 
Now  on  the  coast  of  Pyle  the  vessel  falls. 
Before  old  Neleus'  venerable  walls. 
There,  suppliant  to  the  monarch  of  the  flood, 
At  nine  green  theatres  the  Pylians  stood ; 
Each  held  five  hundred  (a  deputed  train) 
At  each,  nine  oxen  on  the  sand  lay  slain. 
They  taste  the  entrails,  and  the  altars  load 
With  smoking  thighs,  an  offering  to  tlie  god. 
Full  for  tlie  port  the  Ithacensians  stand. 
And  furl  their  sails,  and  issue  ou  the  land. 
Telemachus  already  pressed  the  shore  ; 
Not  first ;  the  Power  of  wisdom  mai*chM  before. 
And  ere  the  sacrificing  throng  he  join'd, 
AdmonishM  thus  his  well-attending  mind : 

**  Proceed,  my  son  I  this  youthful  shame  expel ; 
An  honest  business  never  blush  to  tell. 
To  learn  what  fates  thy  wretched  sii-e  detain, 
We  paat'd  the  wide  immeasurable  maiiu 


Meet  then  the  senior,  far  renown'd  for  sense, 
With  reverend  awe,  but  decent  confidence : 
Urge  him  with  truth  to  fmmo  his  fair  replies ; 
And  sure  he  will ;  for  wisdom  never  lies." 

"  0  toll  me,  Mentor !  tell  me,  faithful  euide, 
TThe  youth  with  prudent  modesty  replied) 
llow  shall  I  meet,  or  how  accost  the  sage, 
Unskill'd  in  speech,  nor  yet  mature  of  age  1 
Awful  the  approach,  and  hard  the  task  appeal  s, 
To  question  wisely  men  of  riper  years." 
To  whom  the  mai'tial  goddess  thus  rcjoin'd : 
"Search  for  some  thoughts  thy  own  suggestin 

mind ; 
And  othci-s,  dictated  by  heavenly  power. 
Shall  rise  spontaneous  in  the  needfid  hour : 
For  nought  miprospcrous  sluUl  thy  ways  attend, 
Born  with  good  omcns,and  with  heaven  thy  friend." 

She  spoke,  and  led  the  way  with  swift^t  speed : 
As  swift  the  youth  pursued  the  way  she  led  ; 
And  join'd  the  band  before  the  sacred  fire, 
W  here  sat,  eucompass'd  with  his  sons,  the  sire. 
The  youth  of  Pylos,  some  on  pointed  wood 
Transfixed  the  fragments,  some  prepared  the  food. 
In  friendly  throngs  they  gather,  to  embrace 
Their  imknoHn  guests,  and  at  the  banquet  pLicc. 
Pbiistratus  was  fiist  to  grasp  their  hands. 
And  spread  soft  hides  upon  the  yellow  sands  ; 
Along  the  shore  the  illustrious  pair  he  led. 
Where  Nestor  sat  with  youthful  Thrasymed. 
To  each  a  portion  of  the  feast  he  bore, 
And  held  a  golden  goblet  foaming  o*er  ; 
Then  first  approaching  to  the  elder  guest, 
The  latent  goddess  in  these  words  address'd : 
"  Whoe'er  thou  art,  whom  fortune  brings  to  keej» 
These  rites  of  Neptune,  moiutrch  of  the  deep, 
Thee  first  it  fits,  0  stranger  !  to  prepare 
The  due  libation  and  the  solemn  prayer ; 
Then  give  thy  friend  to  shed  the  sacred  wine : 
Though  much  thy  younger,  and  his  years  like  mine, 
He  too,  I  deem,  implores  the  powers  divine ; 
For  all  mankind  alike  require  their  grace. 
All  l>om  to  want ;  a  miserable  race ! " 

He  s])ake,  and  to  her  hand  preferr'd  the  bowl : 
A  secret  pleasure  touch' d  Athena's  soul. 
To  see  the  preference  due  to  sacred  age 
Regarded  ever  by  the  just  and  sage. 
Of  ocean's  king  she  then  implores  the  grace. 
"  0  thou !  whose  aims  this  ample  globe  embrace. 
Fulfil  our  wish,  and  let  thy  glory  shine 
On  Nestor  first,  and  Nestor's  royal  line ; 
Next  grant  the  Pyliau  states  their  just  desires, 
Plea-^ed  with  tl.eir  hecatomb's  ascending  fires ; 
Last,  deign  Telemachus  and  me  to  bless. 
And  crown  our  voyage  with  desired  success." 

Thus  she ;  and  having  paid  the  rite  divine, 
Gave  to  Ulysses'  son  the  rosy  wine. 
Suppliant  he  pray'd.     And  now  the  victims  dress '<1 
They  draw,  divide,  and  celebrate  the  feast. 
The  banquet  done,  the  narrative  old  man. 
Thus  mild,  the  pleasing  conference  began : 

"  Now,  gentle  guests!  the  genial  banquet  o'er. 
It  fits  to  ask  ye,  what  your  native  shore. 
And  whence  your  race  ?  ou  what  adventure,  say, 
Tims  far  ye  wander  through  the  water)-  way ! 
Relate,  if  business,  or  the  thirst  of  gam. 
Engage  your  journey  o'er  the  pathless  main : 
Where  savage  pii^tes  seek  through  seas  unknot  r 
The  lives  of  others,  venturous  of  theu*  owu." 

Urged  by  the  precepts  by  the  eoddess  given, 
And  fill'd  with  confidence  infused  from  heaven. 
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The  youtli,  whom  Pallaa  destined  to  be  wieie 

Aud  famed  among  Uie  sons  of  men,  replies : 

*^  luquircst  thou,  father  1  from  what  coast  we  camel 

(0  grace  and  glory  of  the  Grecian  name  1) 

From  where  high  Ithaca  o'erlooks  the  floods, 

Brown  with  o'er-arching  shades  and  pendent  woods, 

Us  to  these  shores  our  filial  duty  draws, 

A  private  sorrow,  not  a  public  cause. 

My  sire  I  seek,  where'er  the  voice  of  fame 

Has  told  the  glories  of  his  noble  name. 

The  great  Ulysses ;  famed  from  shoi*e  to  shore 

For  valour  much,  for  hardy  suffering  more. 

Long  time  with  thee  before  proud  1  lion's  wall 

In  arms  he  fought ;  with  thee  beheld  her  fall. 

Of  all  the  chiefs,  this  hero's  fate  alone 

Has  Jove  reserved,  unheard  of,  and  unknown ; 

Whether  in  fields  by  hostile  fury  slain. 

Or  sunk  by  tempests  in  the  ^ulfy  main  I 

Of  this  to  learn,  oppress'd  with  tender  fears, 

Lo,  at  thy  knee  his  suppliant  son  appears. 

If  or  thy  certain  eye,  or  curious  ear, 

Have  learnt  his  fate,  the  whole  diirk  story  clear : 

And  oh  !  whute'er  heaven  destined  to  betide, 

Let  neither  flattery  smooth,  nor  pity  hide. 

I*repare<l  I  stand :  he  was  but  born  to  try 

The  lot  of  man ;  to  suffer,  and  to  die. 

O  tlien,  if  ever  tlirough  the  ten  years'  war 

The  wist',  the  i;ood  Uh-sses  claim'd  thy  care ; 

If  e'er  he  join'd  thy  council,  or  thy  sword, 

Ti*ue  in  his  deed,  and  constant  to  his  word ; 

Far  as  thy  mind  through  backward  time  can  see, 

Search  all  thy  stores  of  faithful  memory : 

'Tis  sacred  truth  1  ask,  and  ask  of  thee." 

To  him  experienced  Nestor  thus  rejoin'd : 
"  0    friend !    what  sorrows   dost  thou   bring  to 

mind ! 
Shall  I  the  long,  laborious,  scene  review, 
And  open  all  the  wounds  of  Grece  anew  ? 
What  toils  by  sea  I  where  dark  in  quest  of  prey 
Dauntleas  we  roved ;  Achilles  led  the  way : 
What  toils  by  land !  where  mixed  in  fatal  fight 
Such  numbers  fell,  such  heroes  sunk  to  night : 
There  Aiax  great,  Achilles  there  the  brave, 
There  wise  Patroclus,  till  an  early  grave : 
There  too  my  son — ah  !  once  my  best  delight. 
Once  swift  of  foot,  and  terrible  in  fight, 
In  whom  stern  courage  with  soft  vii'tue  join'd, 
A  faultless  body,  and  a  blameless  mind  : 
Antilochus — what  more  can  I  relate  ? 
How  trace  the  tedious  series  of  our  fate  ? 
Not  added  years  on  years  my  task  could  close, 
The  long  historian  of  ray  country's  woes : 
Back  to  thy  native  islands  might'st  thou  sail, 
And  leave  half-heard  the  melancholy  tale. 
Nine  painful  years  on  that  detested  shore, 
What  stratagems  we  form'd,  what  toils  we  bore ! 
Still  labouring  on,  till  scarce  at  last  we  found 
Great  Jove  propitious,  and  our  conquest  crown'd. 
Far  o'er  tlir  ivst  thy  mighty  father  shined. 
In  wit,  in  prudence,  and  in  force  of  mind. 
Art  thou  the  son  of  that  illustrious  sire  I 
With  joy  I  gi'asp  thee,  and  with  love  admire. 
So  like  your  voices,  and  your  words  so  wise. 
Who  fin«l8  tli<'(»  younger  must  consult  his  eyes, 
'1  by  sire  and  I  were  one ;  nor  varied  aught 
Ii  public  sentence,  or  in  private  thought; 
Alike  to  council  or  the  assembly  came. 
With  equal  souls,  and  sentiments  the  same. 
But  when  (by  wisdom  won)  proud  Ilion  bom'd, 
And  in  tlieir  ships  the  conquering  Greeks  retum'd; 


'Twas  God's  high  will  the  victors  to  divide, 
And  turn  the  event,  confounding  human  pride : 
Some  he  destroy'd,  some  scatter d  as  the  dust ; 
(Not  all  were  prudent,  aud  not  all  were  just) 
Then  Discord,  sent  by  Palbs  from  above. 
Stem  daughter  of  the  great  avenger  Jove, 
The  brother-kings  inspired  with  fell  debate ; 
Who  call'd  to  council  all  the  Achaian  state. 
But  call'd  untimely  (not  the  sacred  rite 
Observed,  nor  heedful  of  tho  setting  light. 
Nor  herald  sworn  the  session  to  prochum :) 
Sour  with  debauch,  a  reeling  tribe  they  came. 
To  these  the  cause  of  meeting  they  explain, 
And  MenelaUs  moves  to  cross  the  main ; 
Not  so  the  king  of  men :  he  will'd  to  stay ; 
The  sacred  rites  and  hecatoml^  to  pay. 
And  calm  Minerva's  wrath.     Oh,  bUnd  to  fate ! 
The  gods  not  lightly  change  their  love,  or  hate. 
With  ireful  taunts  eacli  other  they  oppose. 
Till  in  loud  tmnult  all  the  Greeks  arose. 
Now  different  counsels  every  breast  diWde, 
Each  bums  with  rancour  to  the  adverse  side : 
The  unquiet  night  strange  projects  entertained ; 
^So  Jove,  tliat  ui'ged  us  to  our  fate,  ordaiu'd.) 
We  with  the  rising  mom  our  ships  umnoor'd^ 
And  brought  our  captives  and  our  stores  aboard; 
But  half  tlie  people  with  respect  obey'd 
The  king  of  men,  and  at  his  bidding  stay'd. 
Now  on  the  wings  of  winds  our  coui*se  we  keep, 
(For  God  had  smooth 'd  the  waters  of  the  deep) 
For  Tenedos  we  spread  our  eager  oars, 
There  land,  and  pay  due  victims  to  the  powexi: 
To  bless  our  safe  return  we  join  in  prayer. 
But  angry  Jove  dispersed  our  vows  in  air. 
And  raised  new  discord.    Then  (so  heaven  decreed) 
Ulysses  first  and  Nestor  disagreed : 
Wise  as  he  was,  by  various  counsels  sway'd. 
He  there,  though  late,  to   please  the  mor.arcJi, 

stay'd. 
But  I,  determined,  stem  the  foamy  floods, 
Wam'd  t)f  the  coming  (ury  of  the  gods. 
With  us,  Tydides  fear'd,  and  urged  his  haste: 
And  Menelaus  came,  but  came  Uie  last^ 
He  join'd  our  vessels  in  the  Lesbian  bay. 
While  yet  we  doubted  of  our  watery  way ; 
If  to  the  right  to  urge  the  pilot's  toil, 
(The  safer  road)  beside  the  Psjnian  Lsle ; 
Or  the  sti-aight  course  to  rocky  Chios  plough. 
And  anchor  under  Minuis'  shaggy  brow. 
We  sought  dii-ection  of  the  power  divine : 
The  go<l  pro])itious  gave  the  guiding  sign ; 
Through  the  mid  seas  he  bid  our  navy  steer, 
And  in  £ubo3a  shun  the  woes  we  fear. 
The  whistling  winds  already  waked  the  sky ; 
Before  the  whistling  winds  the  vessels  fly. 
With  rapid  swiftness  cut  the  liquid  way. 
And  reach  Gcrestus  at  the  point  of  day. 
There  hecatombs  of  bulls,  to  Neptune  slain. 
High-flaming  please  the  monarch  of  the  main. 
The  fourth  day  shone,  when  all  their  labours  oVr 
Tydides'  vessels  touch 'd  the  wish'd-for  sliore:* 
But  I  to  Pylos  scud  before  the  gales. 
The  god  still  breathing  on  my  swelling  sail^; 
Separate  from  all,  I  safely  lande<l  here ; 
Their  fates  or  fortunes  never  reach'd  my  ear. 
Yet  what  I  le.im'd,  attend ;  as  here  I  sat. 
And  ask'd  each  voyager  each  hero's  fate ; 
Curious  to  know,  and  willing  to  relate. 

"Safe  reach'd  the  Myrmidons  their  native biw» 
Beneath  Achilles'  warlDce  son's  command. 
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Those,  whom  the  heir  of  great  Apollo's  art. 
Brave  Pbdloctetes,  taught  to  wing  the  dart ; 
And  those  whom  Idomen  from  lUon's  plain 
Had  led,  securely  crosa'd  the  dreadful  main. 
How  Agamemnon  touch'd  his  Argive  coast. 
And  how  his  life  by  fraud  and  force  he  lost. 
And  how  the  murderer  paid  his  forfeit  breath ; 
What  lands  so  distant  from  that  scene  of  death 
But  trembling  heard  the  fame!  and,  heard, admire 
How  well  the  son  appeased  his  slaughtered  sire  1 
Even  to  the  unhappy,  that  unjustly  bleed. 
Heaven  gives  posterity,  to  avenge  the  deed. 
So  fell  iEgysthus  ;  and  may'st  thou,  my  friend, 
(On  whom  the  virtues  of  thy  sire  descend) 
Make  future  times  thy  equal  act  adore, 
And  be  what  brave  Orestes  .was  before  1 " 

The  prudent  youth  replied :  ^  O  thou,  the  grace 
And  lasting  glory  of  the  Grecian  race  I 
Just  was  the  vengeance,  and  to  latest  days 
Shall  lone  posterity  resound  the  praise. 
Some  god  this  aim  with  equal  prowess  bless ! 
And  the  proud  suitors  shall  its  force  confess : 
Injurious  men  1  who  while  my  soul  is  sore 
Of  fresh  affronts,  are  meditating  more. 
But  heaven  denies  this  honour  to  my  hand, 
Nor  shall  my  father  repossess  the  land : 
The  father's  fortune  never  to  return. 
And  the  sad  son's  to  suffer  and  to  mourn !" 

Thus  he ;  and  Nestor  took  the  word :  <<My  son. 
Is  it  then  ^e,  as  distant  rumours  ru% 
That  crowds  of  rivala  for  thy  mother's  charms 
Thy  palace  fill  with  insults  and  alarms? 
Say,  is  the  fault,  through  tame  submission,  thine! 
Or  leagued  against  thee,  do  thy  people  join. 
Moved  by  some  oracle,  or  voice  divme  I 
And  yet  who  knows,  but  ripening  lies  in  fate 
An  hour  of  vengeance  for  the  afflicted  state ; 
When  great  Ulysses  shall  suppress  these  harms, 
Ulysses  singly,  or  all  Greece  in  arms! 
But  if  Athena,  war's  triumphant  maid, 
The  happy  son  will,  as  the  father,  aid, 
(Whose  &me  and  safety  was  her  constant  care, 
In  every  danger  and  in  every  war : 
Never  on  man  did  heavenly  favour  shine 
With  rays  so  8te:x»ne,  distinguish'd,  and  divine, 
As  those  with  which  Minerva  mark'd  thy  sire) 
So  might  she  love  thee,  so  thy  soul  inspire ! 
Soon  should  their  hopes  in  humble  dust  be  laid. 
And  long  oblivion  of  the  bridal  bed." 

^  Ah !  no  such  hope  (the  prince  with  sighs  replies) 
Can  touch  my  breast ;  that  blessing  heaven  denies : 
Even  by  celestial  favour  were  it  given, 
Fortune  or  fate  would  cross  the  will  of  heaven." 

^  What  words  are  these,  and  what  imprudence 
thine! 
(Thus  interposed  the  martial  maid  divine) 
Forgetful  youth !  but  know,  the  power  above 
With  ease  can  save  each  object  of  his  love ; 
Wide  as  his  will,  extends  his  boundless  grace ; 
Nor  lost  in  time,  nor  circumscribed  by  place. 
Happier  his  lot,  who,  many  sorrows  past. 
Long  labouring  gains  his  natal  shore  at  last ; 
Than  who,  too  speedy,  hastes  to  end  his  life 
By  some  stem  ruffian,  or  adulterous  wife. 
Death  only  is  the  lot  which  none  can  miss. 
And  all  is  possible  to  heaven,  but  this. 
The  best,  the  dearest  favourite  of  the  sky 
Must  taste  that  cup,  for  man  is  bom  to  die." 

Thus  check'd,  replied  Ulysses'  pmdent  heir : 
<*  Mentor,  no  more — the  mournful  thought  forbear; 


For  he  no  more  must  draw  his  country's  breathy 
Already  snatch'd  by  fate,  and  the  black  doom  of 

death  I 
Pass  we  to  other  subjects ;  and  engage 
On  themes  remote  the  venerable  sage : 
(Who  thrice  has  seen  the  perishable  kind 
Of  men  decay,  and  through  three  ages  shined, 
Like  gods  majestic,  and  like  gods  in  mind.) 
For  much  he  knows,  and  just  conclusions  draws 
From  various  precedents,  and  various  laws. 
0  son  of  Neleus !  awful  Nestor,  tell 
How  he,  the  mighty  Agamemnon,  fell ; 
By  what  strange  fraud  iEgysthus  wrought,  relate, 
(By  force  he  could  not)  such  a  hero's  fate. 
Lived  Menelatis  not  in  Greece !  or  where 
Was  then  the  martial  brother's  pious  care ! 
Condemn'd  perhaps  some  foreign  shore  to  tread ; 
Or  sure  iEgysthus  had  not  dax^ed  the  deed." 

To  whom  the  full  of  days :  **  Illustrious  youth. 
Attend  (though  partly  thou  hast  guess'd)the  truth: 
For  had  the  martial  MenelaQs  found 
The  ruffian  breathing  yet  on  Argive  eround ; 
Nor  earth  had  hid  his  carcase  from  the  skies. 
Nor  Grecian  virgins  shriek'd  his  obsequies. 
But  fowls  obscene  dismember'd  his  remains. 
And  dogs  had  torn  him  on  the  ni^ed  plains. 
While  us  the  works  of  bloody  Mars  employ'd^ 
The  wanton  youth  inglorious  peace  enjoyed ; 
He,  stretch'd  at  ease  in  Argos'  calm  recess, 
(Whose  stately  steeds  luxuriant  pastures  bless) 
With  flattery's  insinuating  art 
Soothed  the  frail  queen,  and  poison'd  all  her  heart. 
At  first  with  worthy  shame  and  decent  pride 
The  royal  dame  his  lawless  suit  denied. 
For  virtue's  image  yet  possess'd  her  mind. 
Taught  by  a  master  of  the  tuneful  kind : 
Atrides,  parting  for  the  Trojan  war, 
Consign'd  the  youthful  consort  to  his  care. 
True  to  his  charge,  the  bard  preserved  her  long 
In  honour's  limits ;  such  the  power  of  song. 
But  when  the  gods  these  objects  of  their  hate 
Dragg'd  to  destruction,  by  the  links  of  fate  ; 
The  bard  they  banish'd  from  his  native  soil. 
And  left  all  helpless  in  a  desert  isle : 
There  he,  the  sweetest  of  the  sacred  train. 
Sung  dying  to  the  rocks,  but  sung  in  vain. 
Then  virtue  was  no  more ;  her  guard  away. 
She  fell,  to  lust  a  voluntary  prey. 
Even  to  the  temple  stalk'd  the  adulterous  spouse. 
With  impious  thanks,  and  mockery  of  vows. 
With  images,  with  garments,  and  with  gold ; 
And  odorous  fumes  from  loaded  altars  roll'd. 

<*  Meantime  from  flaming  Troy  we  cut  the  way. 
With  Menelatts,  through  the  curling  sea. 
But  when  to  Sunium's  sacred  point  we  came, 
Crown'd  with  the  temple  of  the  Athenian  dame ; 
Atrides'  pilot,  PhronteS,  there  expired ; 
(Phrontes,  of  all  the  sons  of  men  admii-ed 
To  steer  the  boimding  bark  with  steady  toil. 
When  the  storm  thickens,  and  the  billows  boil) 
While  yet  he  exercised  the  steerman's  art, 
Apollo  touch'd  him  with  his  gentle  dart ; 
Even  with  the  rudder  in  his  hand  he  fell. 
To  pay  whose  honours  to  the  shades  of  hell. 
We  check'd  our  haste,  by  pious  office  bound. 
And  laid  our  old  companion  in  the  ground. 
And  now  the  rites  discharged,  our  course  we  keep 
Far  on  the  gloomy  bosom  of  the  deep : 
Soon  as  Malaea's  misty  tops  arise. 
Sudden  the  Thunderer  blackens  all  the  skies. 
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And  the  i^inds  whistlo,  and  the  Purges  i-oll 
Mountains  on  mountains,  and  obncure  the  pole. 
The  tenipo«t  scattorH,  and  divide?*  our  fleet ; 
Part,  the  stonn  urj^es  on  the  eoa.st  of  Crete, 
Where,  winding  round  the  rich  Cydiniian  plain, 
The  streams  of  Jardan  issue  to  the  main. 
There  stands  a  i*oek,  high,  eminent,  and  steep. 
Whose  shaggy  brow  o'erhangs  the  sha<ly  deej», 
And  views  Gortyua  on  the  western  side ; 
On  this  rough  Auster  drove  the  impetuous  tide : 
With  broken  foree  the  billows  roH'd  away. 
And  heaved  the  fleet  into  the  neighbouring  bay ; 
Thus  saved  from  death,  they  gaiuM  the  Plucstan 

shores, 
With  shatterM  vess*»ls,  and  disabled  oars : 
But  Ave  tall  barks  the  winds  and  waters  toss'd, 
Far  fnmi  their  fellows,  on  the  Egyptian  coaflt. 
There  wander'd  Menelaiis  through  foreign  shores, 
Amassing  gold,  and  gathering  naval  stonrs; 
While  cui-sed  a'Egysthus  the  detested  deed 
By  fraud  fulfiird,  and  his  grt^at  brother  bled. 
Seven  yeai*s  the  tniitor  rich  Myoeiue  sway'd. 
And  his  stern  nile  the  gi-oaning  land  obeyM  ; 
The  eighth,  from  Athens  to  his  r'.alm  restored, 
Oixvstes  bnindish'd  the  rrvenging  Kword, 
Slew  the  dii*e  pair,  and  gave  to  fuiiera!  flaino 
The  vile  assassin  and  adulterous  danie. 
That  day,  eiv  yet  the  bloody  triuniphs  cease, 
Return'd  Atndes  to  the  coast  of  (jret'co. 
And  safe  to  Argos*  ]>oi*t  his  navy  bn)Ui;ht, 
With  gifts  of  prieo,and  ponderous  tivasure  frauglit 
Hence  warn'd,  mv  son,  bewuix' !  nor  idiv  stand 
Too  long  a  stranger  to  thy  native  lain! ; 
Lest  heedless  absence  wear  thy  wealth  away, 
While  lawless  feastei*s  in  thy  palace  swa\  ; 
Perhaps  may  seize  thy  realm,  and  shar<'  the  spoil ; 
And  thou  return,  with  disiip{H>inted  toil. 
From  thy  vain  journey,  to  a  rifled  isle. 
However,  my  friend,  indulge  one  labour  mon;, 
And  seek  Atrides  on  the  Spartan  shore. 
He,  wandering  long,  a  wider  circle  nuule. 
And  many-languagcHl  nations  has  survey'd ; 
And  measured  tracks  unknown  to  other  ships. 
Amid  the  monstrous  wonders  of  the  deeps : 
(A  length  of  ocean  and  imbounded  sky. 
Which  scarce  the  sea-fowl  in  a  year  o'erfly.) 
Go  then :  to  Sparta  take  the  watery  way, 
Thy  ship  and  Siiilors  but  for  orders  stay  ; 
Or  if  by  Und  thou  choose  thy  course  to  bend, 
My  steeds,  my  chariot^,  and  my  sons  attend : 
Thee  to  Atrides  they  shall  safe  convey. 
Guides  of  thy  road,  companions  of  thy  way. 
Urge  him  with  truth  to  frame  his  free  replies ; 
And  sure  he  will ;  for  Menelaiis  is  wise." 

Thus  while  he  speaks,  the  ruddy  sun  descends, 
And  twilight  grey  her  evening  shade  extends. 
Then  thus  the  blue-eyed  maid :  "  0  full  of  days  I 
Wise  are  thy  words,  and  just  are  all  thy  ways. 
Now  immolate  the  tongues,  and  mix  the  wine. 
Sacred  to  Neptune  and  the  powers  divine. 
The  lamp  of  day  is  quench'd  beneath  the  deep, 
And  soft  approach  the  balmy  hours  of  sleep : 
Nor  fits  it  to  prolong  the  heavenly  feast. 
Timeless,  indecent,  but  retire  to  rest." 

So  spake  Jove's  daughter,  the  celestial  maid: 
The  sober  train  attended  and  obey'd. 
The  sacred  heralds  on  their  hands  around 
Pour'd  the  full  urns ;  the  youths  the  gobletwcrown'd: 
From  bowl  to  bowl  the  holy  beverage  flows ; 
While  to  the  final  sacrifice  they  rose. 


The  tongues  they  cast  upon  the  fragrant  flame, 

And  pour,  above,  the  consecrated  stream. 

And  now,  their  thirst  by  copious  draughts  allay'd, 

The  youthful  hero  and  the  Athenian  maid 

Pro|>ose  departure  from  the  finisli'd  rite, 

And  in  their  hollow  bark  to  pass  the  night: 

But  this  the  hospitable  sage  denied : 

**  Forbid  it,  Jove !  and  all  the  gods !  (he  cried) 

Thus  from  my  walls  the  much-loved  son  to  send 

Of  such  a  horo,  and  of  such  a  friend  I 

Me,  as  some  needy  peasant,  would  ye  leave. 

Whom  heaven  denies  the  blessing  to  relieve! 

Me  would  you  leave,  who  boast  imperial  sway, 

Wlien  beds  of  royal  state  invito  your  stay  1 

No — long  as  life  this  mortal  shall  inspire. 

Or  as  my  children  imitate  their  sire, 

Here  shall  the  wandering  stranger  find  his  hon:  \ 

And  hospitable  rites  adorn  the  dome." 

"  Well  hast  thou  spoke  (tlie  blue-eyed  mai<l  j  - 
plies). 
Beloved  old  man !  benevolent,  as  wise. 
Be  the  kind  dictates  of  thv  heart  obev'd. 
And  let  thy  words  Telemachus  persuade : 
He  to  thy  ])alace  shall  thy  steps  pursue ; 
I  to  the  ship,  to  give  the  orders  due. 
Prescribe  directions,  and  confirm  the  crew : 
For  I  alone  sustain  their  naval  car^ 
Who  boast  experience  from  these  silver  Iiairs; 
All  youtlu}  the  rest,  whom  to  this  journey  move 
I  Like  years,  like  tempers,  and  their  prince's  love. 
There  in  the  vessel  I  shall  pass  the  night : 
And  soon  as  morning  paints  the  fields  of  light, 
I  go  to  challenge  from  the  Caucons  bold 
A  debt,  contracted  in  the  days  of  old. 
But  this  thy  guest,  received  with  friendly  care. 
Let  thy  strong  coursers  swift  to  Sparta  bear ; 
Prepare  thy  chariot  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
And  be  thy  son  companion  of  his  way." 

Then  turning  with  the  word,  Minerva  flies, 
And  soars  an  eagle  through  the  liquid  skies : 
Vision  divine  1  the  throng'd  spectators  gaze 
In  holy  wonder  fix*d,  and  still  amaze. 
But  chief  the  reverend  sage  admired  ;  he  to*«\ 
The  hand  of  young  Telemachus,  and  spoke : 

"  O  happy  youth  1  and  favoured  of  the  skie:i. 
Distinguished  care  of  guardian  deities ! 
Whose  early  years  for  future  worth  engage. 
No  vulgar  manhood,  no  ignoble  age. 
For  lo  I  none  other  of  the  court  above 
Than  she,  the  daughter  of  almighty  Jove, 
Pallas  herself,  the  war-triumphant  maid. 
Confessed  is  tliine,  as  once  thy  father's  aid. 
So  guide  me,  goddess !  so  propitious  shine 
On  me,  my  consort,  and  my  royal  line  I 
A  yearling  bullock  to  thy  name  shall  smoke, 
Untamed,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yoke. 
With  ample  forehead,  and  yet  tender  horns. 
Whose  budding  honours  ductile  gold  adorns.** 

Submissive  thus  the  hoary  sire  preferred 
His  holy  vow :  the  favouring  goddess  heard. 
Then  slowly  rising,  o'er  the  sandy  space 
Precedes  the  father,  followed  by  his  race, 
(A  long  procession)  timely  marching  home 
In  comely  order  to  the  regal  dome. 
There  when  arrived,  on  thrones  around  him  place  1, 
His  sons  and  grandsons  the  wide  circle  graced. 
I'd  these  the  hospitable  sage,  in  sign 
Of  social  welcome,  mix'd  tlie  racy  wine, 
(Late  from  the  mellowing  cask  restored  to  light. 
By  ten  long  years  refined,  and  rosy-bright). 
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high  the  foaming  bowl  he  crownM, 
kled  large  libatious  on  the  ground, 
ks  a  full  oblivion  of  his  cares, 
e  gifts  of  balmy  sleep  repairs, 
rich  alcove  the  prince  was  laid, 
V>eneath  the  pompous  colonnade  ; 
is  side  Pisistratus  lay  spread, 
IS  equal)  on  a  splendid  bed : 
inner  court,  securely  closed, 
end  Nestor  and  his  queen  reposed, 
low  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn, 
r  lustre  purpled  o'er  the  lawn  ; 
lan  cai'ly  rose,  walk'd  forth,  and  Kite 
*d  stone  before  his  palace  gate  : 
uents  smooth  the  lucid  marble  shone, 
tcient  Neleus  sat,  a  rustic  throne ; 
!scending  to  the  infernal  shade, 
:or  fillM  it,  and  the  sceptre  sway'd. 
iround  him  mild  obeisance  i)ay, 
ous  take  the  orders  of  the  day. 
ephrou  and  Stratius  quit  their  bed  ; 
sens,  Aretus,  and  Thrasv-med  ; 
i^isistratus  arose  from  rest : 
p,and  near  him  placed  the  stranger-guest, 
the  senior  thus  declared  his  will : 
5 !  the  dictates  of  your  sire  fulfiL 
,  tirst  of  gods,  prepare  the  feast, 
»cd  our  rites,  a  more  than  mortal  guest, 
iispatchful,  bid  some  swain  to  lead 
i  bullock  from  the  grassy  mead  ; 
the  harbour  where  the  vt?yse'3  moor, 
g  thy  friends,  Telemachus !  ashore  ; 
ily  two  the  galley  to  attend) 
to  Lacrceus  must  we  send, 
'ine,  whose  skilful  hands  infold 
m's  horn  with  circumfusile  gold, 
may  here  the  pious  duty  share, 
the  liandmaifb  for  the  feast  prepare, 
t  to  range,  the  fragrant  wood  tu  bring, 
id  waters  from  the  living  spring." 
i,  and  busy  each  his  care  bestow'd ; 
it  the  gates  the  bullock  low'd, 
2Skme  the  Ithacensian  crew, 
reus  smith  the  tools  already  drew ; 
erous  luonmcr,  and  his  anvil  sound, 
strong  tongs  to  turn  the  metal  round. 
Minerva  absent  from  the  rite, 
*d  her  honours,  and  enjoy'd  the  sight, 
erend  hand  the  king  presents  the  gold, 
>und  the  intorted  bonis  the  gilder  loird ; 
;ht,  as  Pallas  might  with  pride  behold, 
retus  from  forth  his  bridal  bower 
the  full  laver,  o'er  their  hands  to  pour, 
sters  of  consecrated  flour. 
iiid  Echephron  the  victim  led  : 
was  held  by  warlike  Thrasyni'  <l, 
strike:  before  him  Perseus  si«iod, 
extending  to  receive  the  blood, 
himself  inituites  to  the  pow'r ; 
with  quivering  hand  the  sacrt»d  flour, 
stream  sprinkles :  from  the  curling  brows 
collected  in  the  fire  he  throws, 
iue  vows  on  every  part  were  ]>aid, 
•ed  wheat  upon  the  victim  laid, 
'hra«\Tiied  discharged  the  speeding  blow 
[lis  neck,  and  cut  the  nerves  in  two. 
,nk  tlie  heavy  beast :  the  females  round, 
rives,  and  matrons,  mix  a  shrilling  sound, 
•n'd  the  queen  the  holy  choir  to  join, 
(t-bom  she,  of  old  Clymenus'  line ; 


In  youth  by  Nestor  loved,  of  spotless  fame, 
And  loved  in  age,  Eurydice  by  name.)        [debth  j 
From  earth  they  rear  him,  struggling  now  w.'th 
And  Nestor's  youngest  stops  the  vents  of  breath. 
The  soul  for  ever  flies :  on  all  sides  round 
Streams  the  black  blood,  and  smokes  upon  the 

ground. 
The  beast  they  then  divide,  and  disunite 
The  ribs  and  limbs,  observant  of  the  nte : 
On  these,  in  double  cawls  involved  with  art. 
The  choicest  morsels  lay  from  every  pa  it. 
The  sacred  sage  before  his  altar  stands. 
Turns  the  burnt-offering  with  his  holy  hands, 
And  pours  the  wine,  and  bids  the  flames  aspire : 
The  youths  with  instruments  surround  the  fii'e. 
The  thighs  now  sacrificed,  and  entrails  dress'd. 
The  assistants  part,  transfix,  and  boil  the  rest. 
While  these  officious  tend  the  rites  divine. 
The  last  fair  branch  of  the  Nestorean  line. 
Sweet  Polycaste,  took  the  pleasing  toil 
To  bathe  the  prince,  and  pour  the  fragrant  oil. 
O'er  his  fair  limbs  a  flowery  vest  he  threw. 
And  issued,  like  a  god,  to  mortal  view. 
His  former  seat  beside  the  king  he  found, 
(His  people's  father  with  his  peers  around) 
All  placed  at  ease  the  holy  banquet  join. 
And  in  the  dazzling  goblet  laughs  the  wine. 

The  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  now  suppi'ess'd. 
The  monarch  turns  him  to  his  royal  guest ; 
And  for  the  promised  journey  bids  prepare 
The  smooth-hair'd  horses,  and  the  rapid  car. 
Observant  of  his  word,  the  word  scarce  spoke. 
The  sons  obey,  and  join  them  to  the  yoke. 
Then  bread  and  wine  a  ready  handmaid  brings. 
And  presents,  such  as  suit  the  state  of  kings. 
The  glittering  seat  Telemachus  ascends : 
His  faithful  guide,  Pisistratus  attends  ; 
With  hasty  hand  the  ruling  reins  he  drew : 
He  lash'd  the  coursers,  and  the  coursers  flew. 
Beneath  the  bounding  yoke  alike  they  held 
Their  equal  pace,  and  smoked  along  the  field. 
The  towers  of  Pylos  sink,  its  views  decay. 
Fields  after  fields  fly  back  till  close  of  day : 
Then  sunk  the  sun,  and  darken'd  all  the  way. 

To  Phene  now,  Diocleus'  stately  seat, 
(Of  Alpheus'  race)  the  weary  youths  retreat. 
His  house  affords  the  hospitable  rite. 
And  pleased  they  sleep  (the  blessing  of  the  nig!)*..) 
But  when  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn. 
With  rosy  lustre  purpled  o'er  the  lawn  ; 
Again  they  mount,  their  journey  to  renew, 
And  from  the  sounding  portico  they  flew. 
Along  the  waving  fields  their  way  they  hold, 
The  fields  receduig  as  the  chariot  roll'd : 
Then  slowly  sunk  the  ruddy  globe  of  light, 
And  o'er  the  sliaded  landscape  rush'd  the  night. 


BOOK  IV. 


I 


ARGUMENT. 

THK  CONPKRKNCK  WITH  MKNEIJiUS. 

Telemachus,  with  Pislstratus,  arriving  mt  Sparta,  is  hos- 
pitably received  by  MenelaQs,  to  whom  he  relates  the  cause 
of  his  coming,  and  learns  from  him  many  poniculars  of 
what  befel  the  Greeks  since  the  destruction  of  Troy.  He 
dwells  more  at  large  upon  the  prophecies  of  Proteus  to  him 
in  his  return,  from  which  he  acquaints  Telemachus,  that 
Ulysses  is  detained  in  the  island  of  Calypso. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  suitors  consult  to  destroy  Telem*- 
nhiiB  in  his  voyage  home.  Penelope  is  apprised  of  this,  hut 
comforted  in  a  dream  by  Pallas,  in  the  shape  of  her  sister 
Ipthima. 

And  now  proud  Sparta  with  their  wheels  resounds^ 
Sftarta  whose  walls  a  range  of  hills  surrounds : 
At  the  fair  dome  the  rapid  labour  ends ; 
Where  sat  Atrides  'midst  his  bridal  friends, 
With  double  vows  invoking  Hymen's  power, 
To  bless  his  son's  and  daughter's  nuptial  hour. 

That  day,  to  great  Achilles*  son  resign'd, 
Hermione,  the  fairest  of  her  kind. 
Was  sent  to  crown  the  long-protracted  joy, 
Espoused  before  the  fatal  doom  of  Troy : 
With  steeds  and  gilded  cars,  a  gorgeous  train 
Attend  the  nymph  to  Phthia's  distant  reign. 
Meanwhile  at  home,  to  Megapenthes*  bed 
The  virgin-ohoir  Alector's  daughter  led. 
Brave  Megapenthes,  from  a  stolen  amour 
To  great  Atrides'  age  his  handmaid  bore : 
To  Helen's  bed  the  gods  alone  assign, 
Hermione,  to  extend  the  regal  line  ; 
On  whom  a  radiant  pomp  of  graces  w^ait, 
Resembling  Venus  in  attractive  state. 

While  this  gay  friendly  troop  the  king  surround, 
With  festival  and  mirth  the  roofs  resound ; 
A  hard  amid  the  joyous  circle  sings 
High  airs,  attemper'd  to  the  vocal  strings  ; 
Whilst,  warbling  to  the  varied  strain,  advance 
Two  sprightly  youths  to  form  the  bounding  dance. 
'Twas  then,  that  issuing  through  the  palace  gate 
The  splendid  car  roll'd  slow  in  regal  state : 
On  the  bright  eminence  young  Nestor  shone. 
And  fast  beside  him  great  Ulysses'  son. 
Grave  Eteoneus  saw  the  pomp  appear, 
And,  speeding,  thus  address'd  the  royal  ear : 
^  Two  youuis  approach,  whose  semblant  featores 
prove 
Their  blood  devolving  from  the  source  of  Jove. 
Is  due  reception  deign'd,  or  must  they  bend 
Their  doubtful  course  to  seek  a  distant  friend  t" 

«  Insensate  I  (with  a  sigh  the  king  replies) 
Too  long,  misjudging,  have  I  thought  thee  wise: 
But  sure  relentless  folly  steels  thy  breast. 
Obdurate  to  reject  the  stranger  guest ; 
To  those  dear  hospitable  rites  a  foe. 
Which  in  my  wanderings  oft  relieved  my  woe : 
Fed  by  the  bounty  of  another's  board. 
Till  pitying  Jove  my  native  realm  restored— 
Straight  be  the  coursers  from  the  car  released, 
Ck)nduct  the  youths  to  grace  the  genial  feast." 
The  seneschal,  rebuked,  in  haste  withdrew  ; 
With  equal  haste  a  menial  train  pursue : 
Part  led  the  coursers,  from  the  car  enlarged  ; 
Each  to  a  crib  with  choicest  grain  surcliargod ; 
Part  in  a  portico,  profusely  graced 
With  rich  magnificence,  the  chariot  placed  ; 
Then  to  the  dome  the  friendly  pair  invite, 
Who  eye  the  dazzling  roofs  with  vast  delight. 
Resplendent  as  the  blaze  of  summer-noon. 
Or  the  pale  radiance  of  the  midnight  moon. 
From  room  to  room  their  eager  view  they  bend  ; 
Thence  to  the  bath,  a  beauteous  pile,  descend ; 
Where  a  bright  damsel-train  attends  the  guests 
With  liquid  odours,  and  embroidcr'd  vests. 
Rcfresh'd,  they  wait  them  to  the  bower  of  state, 
Where  circled  with  his  peers  Atrides  sat : 
Throned  next  the  king,  a  fair  attendant  brings 
The  purest  product  of  the  crystal  springs ; 


High  on  a  massy  vase  of  silver  mould, 
The  burmsh'd  laver  flames  with  solid  gold : 
In  solid  gold  the  purple  vintage  flows. 
And  on  tne  board  a  second  banquet  rose. 
When  thus  the  king  with  hospitable  port : 
**  Accept  this  welcome  to  the  Spartan  court ; 
The  waste  of  nature  let  the  feast  repair. 
Then  your  high  lineage  and  your  names  declare : 
Say  from  what  sceptred  ancestry  ye  claim. 
Recorded  eminent  in  deathless  fame ! 
For  vulgar  parents  cannot  stamp  their  race 
With  signatures  of  such  majestic  grace." 
Ceasing,  benevolent  he  straight  assigns 
The  royal  portion  of  the  choicest  chines 
To  each  accepted  friend :  with  grateful  haste 
They  share  the  honours  of  the  rich  repast. 
Sufficed,  soft  whispering  thus  to  Nestor's  son. 
His  head  reclined,  young  Ithacus  begun : 

"  View'st  thou  unmoved,  O  ever-honour'd  most ! 
These  prodigies  of  art,  and  wondrous  cost ! 
Above,  beneath,  around  the  palace  shines 
The  sumless  treasure  of  exhausted  mines : 
The  spoils  of  elephants  the  roofs  inlay. 
And  studded  amber  darts  a  golden  ray : 
Such,  and  not  nobler,  in  the  realms  above, 
My  wonder  dictates  is  the  dome  of  Jove." 

The  monarch  took  the  word,  and  grave  replied: 
'*  Presumptuous  are  the  vaunts,  and  vain  the  pride 
Of  man  who  dares  in  pomp  with  Jove  contest. 
Unchanged,  immortal,  and  supremely  bless'd  1 
With  all  my  affluence  when  my  woes  are  weigh'd, 
Envy  will  own,  the  purchase  dearly  paid. 
For  eight  slow-circling  years  by  tempest  toss'd, 
From  Cyprus  to  the  iair  Phoenician  coast, 
(Sidon  Uie  capital)  I  stretch'd  my  toil 
Through  regions  fatten'd  with  the  flows  of  NOe. 
Next  Ethiopia's  utmost  bound  explore, 
And  the  parch'd  borders  of  the  Arabian  shore : 
Then  warp  iny  voyage  on  the  southern  gales. 
O'er  the  warm  Libyan  wave  to  spread  my  sails; 
That  happy  clime  1  where  each  revolving  year 
The  teemmg  ewes  a  triple  offspring  bear, 
And  two  fair  crescents  of  translucent  horn 
The  brows  of  all  their  young  increase  adorn ; 
The  shepherd  swains  with  sure  abundance  bless'd, 
On  the  fat  flock  and  rural  dainties  feast ; 
Nor  want  of  herbage  makes  the  dairy  fail. 
But  every  season  fiUs  the  foaming  pail. 
Whilst  heaping  unwish'd  wealth,  1  distant  roam, 
The  best  of  brothers,  at  his  natal  home. 
By  the  dire  fury  of  a  traitress  wife, 
Ends  the  sad  evening  of  a  stormy  life : 
Whence  with  incessant  grief  my  soul  annoy'd, 
These  riches  are  possessed,  but  not  enjoy'd  I 
My  wars,  the  copious  theme  of  every  tongue, 
To  you  your  fathers  have  recorded  long : 
How  favouring  heaven  repaid  my  glorious  toils 
With  a  sack'd  palace,  and  barbaric  spoils. 
Oh  I  had  the  gods  so  large  a  boon  denied. 
And  life,  the  just  equivalent,  supplied 
To  those  brave  warriors,  who,  with  glory  fired, 
Far  from  their  country  in  my  cause  expired ! 
Still  in  short  intervals  of  pleasing  woe. 
Regardful  of  the  friendly  dues  I  owe, 
I  to  the  glorious  dead,  for  ever  dear. 
Indulge  the  tribute  of  a  grateful  tear. 
Bat  on !  Ulysses — deeper  than  the  rest 
That  sad  idea  wounds  my  anxious  breast ! 
My  heart  bleeds  fresh  with  agonising  pain ; 
The  bowl,  and  tasteful  viands  tempt  in  vain* 
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Nor  sleep's  soft  power  can  close  my  streaming  eyes, 
When  imaged  to  my  soul  his  sorrows  rise. 
No  peril  in  my  cause  he  ceased  to  prove, 
His  labours  equal 'd  only  by  my  love : 
And  both  alike  to  bitter  fortune  bom, 
For  him  to  suffer,  and  for  me  to  mourn  ! 
Whether  he  wanders  on  some  friendly  coast, 
Or  glides  in  Stygian  gloom  a  pensive  ghost, 
No  fame  reveals ;  but,  doubtful  of  his  doom. 
His  good  old  sire  with  sorrow  to  the  tomb 
Declmes  his  trembling  steps ;  untimely  care 
Withers  the  blooming  vigour  of  his  heir ; 
And  the  chaste  partner  of  his  bed  and  throne 
Wastes  all  her  widow'd  hours  in  tender  moan.'* 

While  thus  pathetic  to  the  prince  he  spoke, 
From  the  brave  youth  the  streaming  passion  broke: 
Studious  to  veil  the  grief,  in  vain  repressed. 
His  face  he  shrouded  with  his  purple  vest. 
The  conscious  monarch  pierced  the  coy  disguise. 
And  view'd  his  filial  love  with  vast  sui'prise : 
Dubious  to  press  the  tender  theme,  or  wait 
To  hear  the  youth  inquire  his  father's  fate. 

In  this  suspense  bright  Helen  graced  the  room  ; 
Before  her  breathed  a  gale  of  rich  perfume : 
So  moves,  adorn 'd  with  each  atti'active  grace. 
The  silver-shafted  goddess  of  the  chace  I 
The  seat  of  majesty  Adi-aste  brings. 
With  art  illustrious,  for  the  pomp  of  kings. 
To  spread  the  pall  (beneath  the  regal  cliair) 
Of  softest  woof,  is  bright  Alcippe's  care. 
A  silver  canister,  divinely  wrought, 
In  her  soft  hands  the  beauteous  Phylo  bi-ought : 
To  Sparta's  queen  of  old  the  radiant  vase 
Alcandra  gave,  a  pledge  of  royal  grace : 
For  Polybus  her  lord  (whose  sovereign  sway 
The  wealthy  tribes  of  rharian  Thebes  obey) 
When  to  that  court  Atrides  came,  carcss'd 
With  vast  munificence  the  imperial  guest; 
Two  lavers  from  the  richest  ore  refin<^d, 
With  silver  tripods,  the  kind  host  asHign'd  : 
And,  bounteous,  from  the  royal  treasure  told 
Ten  equal  talents  of  refulgent  gold. 
Alcandra,  consort  of  his  high  command, 
A  golden  distaff  gave  to  Helen's  hand ; 
And  that  rich  vase,  with  living  sculpture  wnmght. 
Which  heap'd   with   wool   the   beauteous   Phylo 

brought : 
The  silken  fleece. irapui7)led  for  the  loom, 
Rival'd  the  hyacinth  in  vemiil  bloom. 
The  sovereign  seat  then  Jove-bom  Helen  press'd, 
And  pleasing  thus  her  sceptred  lord  addrestj'd : 

**  Who  grace  our  palace  now,  that  friendly 

Speak  they  their  lineage,  or  their  nances  declare  1 

Uncertain  of  the  tmth,  yet  uncontrjll'd 

Hear  me  the  bodings  of  my  breast  unfold. 

With  wonder  wrapt,  on  yonder  cheek  I  trace 

The  feature  of  the  Ulyssean  race : 

Diffused  o'er  each  resembling  line  appear, 

In  just  similitude,  the  grace  and  air 

Of  young  Teleraachus,  the  lovely  boy. 

Who  bless'd  Ulysses  with  a  father's  joy. 

What  time  tlie  Greeks  combined  their  social  arms. 

To  avenge  the  stam  of  my  ill-fated  chamis ! " 

**  Just  is  thy  thouf  hi  (the  king  assenting  cries) 
Methinkfi  Ulysses  strikes  my  wondering  eyes : 
Full  shines  the  father  in  the  filial  frame. 
His  port,  his  features,  and  his  shape  the  same : 
Such  quick  regards  his  sparkling  eyes  bestow  ; 
Such  wavy  rinf^lets  o'er  his  shoulders  flow ! 


And  when  he  heard  the  long  disastrous  store 
Of  cares,  which  in  my  cause  Ulysses  bore, 
Dismay'd,  heart-wounded  with  paternal  woes, 
Above  restraint  the  ti<le  of  sorrow  rose  : 
Cautious  to  let  Uie  gushing  gi'ief  appear, 
His  puri)le  garment  veil'd  the  falling  tear." 

"  See  there  confess'd,  (Pisistratus  replies) 
The  genuine  worth  of  Itliacus  the  wise  I 
Of  that  heroic  sire  the  youth  is  sprung. 
But    modest    awe    hath    chain'd    his   timorous 

tongue. 
Thy  voice,  O  king !  with  pleased  attention  heard, 
Is  like  the  dictates  of  a  god  revered. 
With  him  at  Nestor's  high  command  I  came. 
Whose  age  I  honour  with  a  parent's  name. 
By  adverse  destiny  constrain'd  to  sue 
For  counsel  and  redress,  he  sues  to  you. 
Whatever  ill  the  friendless  orphan  beai*s, 
Bereaved  of  parents  in  his  infant  years. 
Still  must  the  wrong'd  Telemachus  sustain, 
If  hopeful  of  your  aid,  he  hopes  in  vain  : 
Afiianced  in  your  friendly  power  alone. 
The  youth  would  vindicate  the  vacant  throne." 

"  Is  Sparta  bless'd,  and  these  desiring  eyes 
View  my  friend's  son  1  (the  king  exulting  cries) 
Son  of  my  friend,  by  glorious  toils  approved. 
Whose  sword  was  sacred  to  the  num  he  loved  : 
Mirror  of  constant  faith,  revered,  and  moum'd  !— 
When  Troy  was  ruin'd,  had  the  chief  return'd. 
No  Greek  an  equal  space  had  e'er  possess'd, 
Of  dear  affection,  in  my  grateful  breast. 
I,  to  confirm  the  mutual  jo^'s  we  shared, 
For  his  abode  a  capital  prepared  ; 
Argos  the  seat  of  sovereign  rule  I  chose  ; 
Fair  in  the  plan  the  future  palace  rose. 
Where  my  Ulysses  and  his  race  might  reign, 
And  portion  to  his  tribes  the  wide  domain. 
To  them  my  vassals  had  resign'd  a  soil, 
With  teeming  plenty  to  reward  their  toil. 
Thei*e  with  commutual  zeal  we  both  Iiad  strove 
In  acts  of  dear  benevolence  and  love  : 
Brothers  in  peace,  not  rivals  in  command, 
And  death  alone  dissolved  the  friendly  band  I 
Some  envious  power  the  blissful  scene  destroys  ; 
Vanish'd  are  all  the  visionary  joys  : 
The  soul  of  friendship  to  my  hope  is  lost. 
Fated  to  wander  from  his  natal  coast  1" 

He  ceased  ;  a  gust  of  grief  began  to  rise  : 
Fast  sti*eams  a  tide  from  beauteous  Helen's  eyes  ; 
Fast  for  the  sire  the  filial  sorrows  flow  ; 
The  weeping  monarch  swells  the  mighty  wo3  : 
Thy  cheeks,  Pisistratus,  the  tears  bedew. 
While  pictured  to  thy  mind  appi'ar'd  in  view 
Thy  martial  brother,*  on  the  Phyrgian  plain 
Extended  pale,  by  swarthy  Memnon  slain  1 
But  silence  soon  the  son  of  Nestor  broke. 
And  melting  with  fraternal  pity  spoke  : 

"  Frequent,  0  king,  was  Nestor  wont  to  raise 
And  charm  attention  with  thy  copious  j)raiso : 
To  crown  thy  various  gifts,  the  sage  assign 'd 
The  glory  of  a  firm  capacious  mind  : 
With  tliat  superior  attribute  control 
This  unavailing  impotence  of  soul. 
Let  not  your  roof  with  echoing  grief  resound, 
Now  for  the  feast  the  friendly  Ik)wI  is  crown'd  : 
But  when  from  dewy  sluidc  emerging  bright 
Aurora  streaks  the  sky  with  orient  light. 
Let  each  deplore  his  dead  :  the  rights  of  woo 
Are  all,  alas  !  the  living  can  bestow  : 

•  Antilochus. 
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0*er  the  conj^cnial  dust  enjoin'd  to  shcrn* 

The  graceful  curl,  and  drop  the  tender  t«'jir. 

Then  minglini;  in  the  mournful  pomp  \\itli  you, 

IMl  pay  my  brother'H  ghost  ai  warrior's  .luo, 

And  mourn  the  brave  Antiloelius,  a  name 

Not  unrecoi'ded  in  the  rolls  of  lame  ; 

With  Htrenjifth  and  speed  suiwrior  form'd  in  fiijht 

To  face  the  foe,  or  intercept  his  Hii^ht : 

Too  early  siwtch'd  by  fate  ere  known  to  nie  ! 

I  boast  a  witness  of  his  worth  in  thee." 

"  Young  and  matuiv !  (themonaivhthusi'ejoins) 
In  thee  ixniew'd  the  soul  of  Nestor  shines  ; 
FonnM  by  the  care  of  that  consummate  sage, 
In  early  bloom  an  oracle  of  age. 
Whene'er  his  inHuence  Jove  vouchsafes  to  shower 
To  bless  the  natal,  and  the  nuptial  hour  ; 
From  the  great  sii-e  tmnsmissive  to  the  race, 
The  boon  devolving  gives  distinguish'd  gi-ucc. 
Such,  liappy  Nestor  1  was  thy  glorioius  diwnn  : 
Around  thee  full  of  years,  thy  offspring  bloom, 
Expert  of  arms,  and  prudent  in  debate  ; 
The  gifts  of  heaven  to  guanl  thy  hoary  state. 
But  now  let  each  becalm  his  troubled  bivnst. 
Wash,  and  partake  serene  the  friendly  feaj»t. 
To  move  thy  suit,  Telemachus,  delay, 
Till  heaven's  revolving  lamp  restores  the  day." 

He  said.     Asphalion  swift  the  laver  brings  : 
Alternate  all  partake  the  giiiteful  springs  ; 
Then  from  the  rites  of  purity  r<;p:iir, 
And  with  keen  gust  the  sjivoury  viancls  share. 
Meantime  with  genial  joy  to  warm  the  soul. 
Bright  Helen  mix'd  a  mirth-inspiring  bowl  ; 
Temper'd  with  drugs  of  sovereign  use  to  assuage 
The  boiling  bosom  of  tumultuous  rage  ; 
To  clear  the  cloudv  front  of  wrinkled  care. 
And  dry  the  tearful  sluices  of  despair  :  ^ 

Charm 'd  with  that  virtuous  draught,  the  exalted 

mind 
All  sense  of  woe  delivers  to  the  wind  : 
Though  on  the  blazing  pile  his  parent  lay. 
Or  a  loved  brother  groan 'd  his  life  away. 
Or  darling  son,  oppi-ess'd  by  rufhan  force. 
Fell  breathless  at  his  feet  a  mangled  corse  ; 
From  morn  to  eve,  impassive  and  serene, 
The  man  entranced  would  view  the  deathful  scene. 
These  drugs,  so  friendly  to  the  joys  of  life. 
Bright  Helen  learn 'd  from  Thone's  imperial  wife ; 
Who  sway'd  the  sceptre  where  prolific  Nile 
With  various  sini])les  clothes  the  fatten'd  soil. 
With  wholesome  herbage  mix'd,  the  direful  bane 
Of  vegetable  venom  taints  the  plain  ; 
From  Paeon  sprung,  their  patron-god  imparts 
To  all  the  Pharian  race  his  healing  art«. 
The  l>everagc  now  prepared  to  inspire  the  feast, 
The  circle  thus  the  beauteous  queen  addressed  : 

"  Throned  in  omnipotence,  supremest  Jove 
Tempers  the  fates  of  human  race  above  ; 
By  the  firm  sanction  of  his  sovereign  will, 
Alternate  are  decreed  our  good  and  ill. 
To  feastful  mirth  be  this  white  hour  assigned, 
And  sweet  discourse,  the  banquet  of  the  miiid. 
Myself  assisting  in  the  social  joy. 
Will  tell  Ulysses*  bold  exploit  in  Troy  : 
Sole  witness  of  the  deed  1  now  declare  ; 
Speak  you  (who  saw)  his  wonders  in  the  war. 

"  Seam'd  o'er  with  wounds,  which  his  own  sabre 
gave. 
In  the  vile  habit  of  a  village  slave. 
The  foe  deceived,  he  pass'd  the  tented  plain. 
In  Troy  to  mingle  with  the  hostile  train. 


In  this  attire  secure  from  searching  eyes. 
Till  haplv  piercing  through  the  dark  disguise 
The  chief  I  challenged  ;  he  whose  practised  wit 
Knew  all  the  serpent-mazes  of  deceit. 
Eludes  my  search  :  but  when  his  form  I  vicw'd 
Fresh  from  the  bath  with  fragrant  oils  renew'J, 
His  limbs  in  military  purple  dress*d; 
Each  brightening  grace  the  genuine  Greek  confess'd. 
A  previous  pledge  of  sacred  faith  obtained. 
Till  he  tlie  lines  and  Argive  fleet  regain'd. 
To  keep  his  stay  conceal'd :  the  chief  declared 
The  plans  of  war  against  tlie  town  prepared. 
Exploring  then  the  secrets  of  the  state, 
He  learn 'd  wliat  best  might  urge  the  Dardan  fai>' 
And,  safe  returning  to  the  Grecian  host. 
Sent  many  a  shade  to  Pluto's  dreary  coast. 
Loud  grief  resounded  through  the  towers  of  Trov, 
But  my  pleased  bosom  glow'd  with  secret  joy : 
For  then,  with  dire  i-emorse  and  conscious  sliaire, 
I  view'd  the  effects  of  tliat  disastrous  flame. 
Which,  kindled  by  the  unperious  queen  of  love, 
Constrain'd  me  fi'om  my  native  realm  to  rove: 
And  oft  in  bitterness  of  soul  deplored 
My  absent  daughter,  and  my  dearer  lord  ; 
Admired  among  the  first  of  human  race. 
For  every  gift  of  mind  and  manly  grace.'* 

"  Right  \vell,(  replied  the  king)  your  speech  displays 
The  matchless  merit  of  the  chief  you  praise: 
Heroes  in  various  climes  myself  have  found, 
For  martial  deeds,  and  depth  of  thought  renownM ; 
But  Ithacus,  unrival'd  m  his  claim. 
May  boast  a  title  to  the  loudest  fame  : 
In  battle  calm,  he  guides  the  rapid  storm. 
Wise  to  resolve,  and  patient  to  perform. 
What  wondrous  conduct  in  the  chief  a]»pear'd, 
When  the  vast  fabric  of  the  steed  we  rear'd  I 
Some  demon,  anxious  for  the  Trojan  doom. 
Urged  you  with  great  Deiphobus  to  come, 
To  explore  the  fi'aud ;  with  guile  opposed  to  guil , 
Slow-pacing  thrice  around  the  insidious  pile, 
Bach  noted  leader's  name  you  tlirice  invoke, 
Your  accent  varying  as  their  spouses  spoke  : 
The  pleasing  sounds  each  latent  warrior  wriint'd, 
But  most  Tydides'  and  my  heart  alarm'd : 
To  quit  the  steed  wo  both  impatient  preKs 
Threatening  to  answer  from  the  dark  recess. 
Unmoved  the  mind  of  Ithacus  remain 'd. 
And  the  vain  ardours  of  our  love  restrain'*] : 
But  Anticlus,  unable  to  control. 
Spoke  loud  the  language  of  his  yearning  &  \\\ : 
Ulysses  straight  with  indignation  fired, 
(For  so  the  common  care  of  Greece  requiix^i) 
Firm  to  his  lips  his  foi*ceful  hands  applied. 
Till  on  his  tongue  the  fluttering  murmurs  diinL 
Meantime  Minerva  from  the  fraudful  horse 
Back  to  the  court  of  Priam  bent  your  course." 

"  Inclement  fate !  (Telemachus  replies) 
Frail  is  the  boasted  attribute  of  wise : 
The  leader,  mingling  with  the  vulgar  host. 
Is  in  the  common  mass  of  matter  lost  I 
But  now  let  sleep  the  painful  waste  rep:nr 
Of  sad  reflection  and  corroding  care." 

He  ceased :  tlie  menial  fair  tliat  round  her  wait, 
At  Helen's  beck  prepare  the  room  of  state ; 
Beneath  an  ample  portico  they  spread 
The  downy  fleece  to  form  the  slumbrous  bed, 
And  o'er  soft  palls  of  purple  grain  unfold 
Rich  tapestry,  stiff*  with  inwoven  gold : 
Then  through  the  illumined  dome,  to  balmy  rest 
The  obsequious  herald  guides  eadi  priDcely  gnefitt 
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is  regal  bower  the  king  ascendH, 
H)U8  Helen  on  her  lord  attends, 
the  mom  in  orient  puq>le  dress'd, 
he  portal  of  the  roncate  east, 
ch  rose;  magnificent  to  view, 
al  mantle  o'er  his  vest  he  threw  ; 
ing  zone  athwart  his  shoulder  c;ist, 
Ichion  low-depending  graced ; 
his  feet  the  enibroider'd  sandals  shine ; 
tie  moves,  majestic  and  divine, 
^oung  Telemachus  he  press'd, 
^nevolent  his  speech  address'd : 
^Til  youth,  sincere  of  soul,  ivport 
3  hath  led  you  to  the  Spaitan  court? 
)r  domestic  cares  constrain 
ne  voyage  o'er  the  surgy  main!" 
ly  favour'd  delegate  of  Jove ! 
e  prince)  intiaroed  with  filial  love, 
is  hope,  to  hear  my  parent's  douni, 
t  to  your  royal  court  I  come, 
ign  seat  a  lewd  usurping  race 
ss  riot  and  misrule  disgrace  ; 
'd  insolence  devoted  fall 
le  flock,  and  choicest  of  the  stall : 
nbition  wings  their  bold  desire, 
mount  the  imperial  bed  aspii-e. 
ite  I  implore,  O  king !  relate 
ful  series  of  my  father's  fate ! 
n  disaster  of  the  man  disclose, 
5  mother  to  a  world  of  woes  1 
n !  nor  in  en*ing  pity  fear 
with  storied  grief  the  filial  ear : 
Bses,  to  reclaim  your  right, 
i  zeal  in  council  or  in  fight, 
n  camps  the  friendly  toils  attest, 
's  merit  give  the  son's  request." 
m  his  inmost  soul  Atrides  sigh'd, 
ndignant  to  the  prince  replied  : 
I  would  a  soft,  inglorious,  dasUird  tiuin 
hero's  nuptial  joys  profane ! 
f  young,  amid  the  woodland  shades, 
;  hind  the  lion's  court  invades, 
he  fat'il  lair  the  tender  fawns, 
green  clift',  or  feeds  the  flowery  lawns : 
retum'd,  with  dii*e  remorseless  sway 
ch-savage  ixnds  the  trembling  prey. 
I  fury,  and  with  equal  fame, 
m  shall  reassert  his  claim, 
•reme,  whom  gods  and  men  revere ! 
to  whom  'tis  given  to  gild  the  sphere ! 
r  congenial  join'd,  propitious  aid 
idoptod  by  the  martial  maid  I 
r  wish  the  wamor  soon  restore, 
intending  on  the  Lesbian  shore 
«  Philomel  ides  eonfess'd, 
i4;claiming  (Ji^eeks  the  victor  bless'd : 
the  invaders  of  his  bed  and  throne, 
presumptuous  shall  with  life  atone, 
nt  ear,  O  royal  youth,  attend 
1  labours  of  thv  father's  friend : 
deeds,  the  copious  tale  is  long, 
severe  shall  dictate  to  my  tongue : 
t  I  heard  the  sea-born  seer  relate, 
can  pierce  the  dark  recess  of  fate, 
m  the  Egyptian  coast  by  calms  confined, 
my  fleet  refused  a  prosperous  wmd ; 
ad  we  preferr'd,  nor  victim  slain  I 
16  gods  each  favouring  gale  restrain: 
see  their  high  behests  obey'd ; 
tnen  the  eternal  rites  evade. 


High  o'er  a  gulfy  sea,  the  Pharian  isle 
Fronts  the  deep  roar  ot  disemboguing  Nile : 
Her  distance  from  the  shoi*e,  the  eoui'se  begun 
At  dawn,  and  ending  with  the  setting  sun, 
A  galley  measures ;  when  the  stifler  gales 
Rise  on  the  poop,  and  fully  stretch  the  sails. 
There,  anchor'd  vessels  safe  in  harbour  lie, 
While  limpid  springs  the  failing  cask  supply. 

**  And  now  the  twentieth  sun,  descending,  hivoe 
His  glowing  axle  in  the  western  waves ; 
Still  with  expanded  sails  we  court  in  vain 
Pnipitious  winds  to  waft  us  o'er  the  main : 
And  the  pale  mariner  at  once  deplores 
His  di'ooping  vigour,  and  exhausted  stores. 
When  lo !  a  bright  coerulean  fonn  appears, 
The  fair  Eidothea !  to  di8])el  my  feara ; 
l*roteus  her  sire  divine.    With  pity  pi-ess'd. 
Me  sole  the  daughter  of  the  deep  address'd ; 
What  time,  with  hunger  pined,  my  absent  matcu 
lloam  the  wild  isle  in  search  of  rural  cati's. 
Bait  the  barb'd  steel,  and  from  the  fishv  flood 
Appease  the  afflictive  fierce  desire  of  food. 

*  Whoe'er  thou  art  (the  azure  goddess  cries) 
Thy  conduct  ill  desein^es  the  j)raise  of  wise : 
Is  death  thy  choice,  or  misei*y  thy  boast. 
That  here  inglorious  on  a  bari'en  coast 
Thy  brave  associates  droop,  a  meagre  train. 
With  famine  pale,  and  ask  thy  cai'e  in  vain  V 

"  Struck  with  the  kind   reproach,  I    strai^liC 
reply : 
Whate'er  thy  title  in  thy  native  sky, 
A  goddess  sure !  for  more  than  mortal  grace 
S{)eaks  thee  descendant  of  ethereal  race : 
Deem  not,  that  here  of  choice  my  fleet  remains ; 
Some  heavenly  jvower  avei-se  my  stay  constmiiui; 
(),  piteous  of  my  fate,  vouchsafe  to  shew 
(For  what's  scquester'd  from  celestial  view?) 
What  power  becalms  the  innavigable  seas? 
What  guilt  provokes  him,  and  what  vows  appeas**!" 

"  I  ceased ;  when  affable  the  goddess  cried  • 
*  Observe,  and  in  the  truths  I  speak  confide: 
The  oraculous  seer  frequents  the  Pharian  coast. 
From  whose  high  bed  my  birth  divine  I  boast; 
Proteus,  a  name  tremendous  o'er  the  main. 
The  delegate  of  Neptune's  watery  reign. 
Watch  with  insidious  care  his  known  abode ; 
There  fast  in  chains  constrain  the  various  god: 
Who  bound,  obedient  to  superior  force, 
Unerring  will  prescribe  your  destined  course. 
If  studious  of  your  realms,  you  then  demand 
Their  state,  since  last  you  left  your  natal  land ; 
Instant  the  god  obsequious  will  disclose 
Bright  cracks  of  glory,  or  a  cloud  of  woes.* 

*'  She  ceased,  and  suppliant  thus  I  made  reply : 
O  goddess !  on  thy  aid  my  hopes  rely ; 
Dictate,  propitious,  to  my  duteous  ear 
What  ails  can  captivate  the  changeful  seer : 
For  perilous  the  essay,  unheard  the  toil. 
To  elude  the  prescience  of  a  god  by  guile. 

"  Thus  to  the  goddess  mild  my  suit  I  end. 
Then  she :  *  Obedient  to  mv  rule,  attend : 
When  through  the  zone  of  heaven  the  mounted  suu 
Hath  joumey'd  half,  and  half  remains  to  run ; 
The  seer,  while  zephyrs  curl  the  swelling  deep, 
Basks  on  the  breezy  shore,  in  grateful  sleep, 
His  oozy  limbs.     Emerging  from  the  wave, 
The  phocee  swift  surround  his  rocky  cave. 
Frequent  and  full ;  the  consecrated  train 
Of  her*,  whose  azure  trident  awes  the  main : 

*  Ainpliitrite 
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There  wallowing  warm,  the  enormous  herd  exhales 
An  oily  steam,  and  taints  the  noon-tide  gales. 
To  that  ivcess,  commodious  for  8urj)ri8e, 
When  purple  light  shall  next  suffuse  the  skies, 
With  me  repair ;  and  from  thy  warrior  band 
Three  chosen  chiefs  of  dauntless  soul  command : 
Let  their  auxiliar  force  befriend  the  toil, 
For  strong  the  god,  and  perfected  in  guile. 
Stretcird  on  the  shelly  shoix?,  he  first  surveys 
The  flouncing  herd  ascending  from  the  seas ; 
Their  number  summ'd,  rej)osed  in  sleep  profound 
The  scaly  charge  their  guardian  god  surround : 
So  with  his  battening  flocks  the  careful  swain 
Abides,  panlion*d  on  the  grassy  plain. 
With  powers  united,  obstinately  boUl, 
Invade  him,  couch'd  amid  the  scaly  fold. 
Instant  he  wears,  elusive  of  the  rape. 
The  mimic  force  of  every  savage  sliai>e : 
Or  glides  with  liquid  lapse  a  mummring  stream, 
Or  wrapt  in  flame,  he  glows  at  every  limb. 
Yet  still  ret<?ntive,  with  redoubled  might 
Through  each   vain   passive  fonu  constrain   his 

flight. 
But  when,  his  native  shape  resumed,  he  stands 
Patient  of  conquest,  and  your  cause  demands ; 
The  cause  tliat  urged  the  bold  attempt  declare, 
And  soothe  the  vanquish 'd  with  a  victor's  prayer. 
The  bands  relax 'd,  implore  the  seer  to  say 
What  godhead  interdicts  the  watery  way  f 
Who  straight  propitious,  in  prophetic  strain 
Will  teach  you  to  repass  the  unmeasured  main.' 
She  ceased,  and  bounding  from  the  shelfy  shore. 
Round  the  descending  n^mph  the  waves  redound- 
ing roar. 

"  High  rapt  in  wonder  of  the  future  deed, 
With  joy  impetuous  to  the  port  I  speed; 
The  wants  of  nature  with  repast  suflice. 
Till  night  with  grateful  shade  involved  the  skiesi 
And  shed  ambrosial  dews.     Fast  by  the  deep. 
Along  the  tented  shore,  in  balmy  sleep. 
Our  cares  were  lost.     When  o'er  the  eastern  lawn, 
In  saffron  robes  the  daughter  of  the  dawn 
Advanced  her  rosy  steps ;  before  the  bay. 
Due  ritual  honours  to  the  gods  I  pay ; 
Then  seek  the  place  the  sea-born  njTnph  assignM, 
With  three  associates  of  undaunted  mind. 
Arrived,  to  form  along  the  appointed  strand 
For  each  a  bed,  she  scoops  the  hilly  sand : 
Then  from  her  azure  car  the  finny  spoils 
Of  four  vast  phocae  takes,  to  veil  her  wiles : 
Beneath  the  finny  spoils  extended  prone, 
Hard  toil !  the  prophet's  piercing  eye  to  shun ; 
New  from  the  corse,  the  scaly  frauds  diffuse 
Unsavoury  stench  of  oil,  and  brackish  ooze : 
But  the  bright  sea-maid's  gentle  power  implored. 
With  nectar'd  drops  the  sickening  sense  restored. 

"  Thus,  till  the  sun  had  tnivel'd  half  the  skies, 
Ambush'd  we  lie,  and  wait  the  bold  emprise : 
When  thronging  quick  to  bask  in  open  air, 
The  flocks  of  ocean  to  the  strand  repair ; 
Couch'd  on  the  sunny  sand,  the  monsters  sleep : 
Then  Proteus,  mounting  fi-om  the  hoary  deep. 
Surveys  his  charge,  unknowing  of  deceit : 
(In  order  told,  we  make  the  sum  complete.) 
Pleased  wth  the  false  review,  secure  he  Ues, 
And  leaden  slumbers  press  his  drooping  eyes. 
Rushing  impetuous  forth,  we  straight  prcpare 
A  furious  onset  with  the  sound  of  war, 
And  shouting  seize  the  god :  our  foi*ce  to  evade, 
His  various  arts  he  soon  resumes  in  aid : 


A  lion  now,  he  curls  a  surgy  mane ; 
Sudden,  our  bands  a  spotted  pard  restrain ; 
Then  arm'd  with  tusks,  and  lightning  in  his  eyes, 
A  boar's  obscener  sluipe  the  god  belies : 
On  spiry  volumes,  there  a  dragon  rides ; 
Here,  from  our  strict  embrace  a  stream  he  glides: 
And  last,  sublime  his  stately  growth  he  rears, 
A  tree,  and  well-dissembled  foliage  wears. 
Vain  efforts !  with  superior  power  compreas'd. 
Me  with  reluctance  thus  the  seer  address'd : 
'  Say,  son  of  Atreus,  say  what  god  inspired 
This  daring  fi*aud,  and  what  the  boon  desired!' 

"I  thus ; — *  0  thou,  whose  certain  eye  forescv 
The  fix'd  event  of  fate's  remote  decrees ; 
After  long  woes,  and  various  toil  endured, 
Still  on  this  desert  isle  my  fleet  is  moor'd ; 
Unfriended  of  the  gales.     All-knowing !  say, 
What  godhead  interdicts  the  watery  way  1 
What  vows  repentant  will  the  power  appease, 
To  S|>eed  a  prosperous  voyage  o'er  the  seas  ?' 

*  To  Jove  (with  stem  regard  the  god  repli^) 
And  all  the  offended  synod  of  the  skies. 

Just  hecatombs  with  due  devotion  slain. 
Thy  guilt  absolved,  a  prosperous  vo^-age  gain. 
To  the  firm  sanction  of  thy  fate  attend ! 
An  exile  thou,  nor  cheering  face  of  friend. 
Nor  sight  of  natal  shore,  nor  regal  dome 
Shalt  yet  enjoy,  but  still  art  doom'd  to  roam. 
Once  more  the  Nile,  who  from  the  secret  sourw 
Of  Jove's  high  seat  descends  with  s weepy  force, 
Must  view  his  billows  white  beneath  thy  oar. 
And  altars  blaze  along  his  sanguine  shore. 
Then  will  the  gods,  with  holy  pomp  adored. 
To  thv  long  vows  a  safe  return  accord.' 

"  lie  ceased :  heart- wounded  with  afflictive  pain, 
(Doom'd  to  repeat  the  perils  of  the  main, 
A  shelfy  track,  and  long  H  O  seer,  I  cry, 
To  the  stem  sanction  of  the  offended  sky 
My  prompt  obedience  bows.     But  deign  to  say, 
What  fate  propitious,  or  wliat  dire  dismay 
Sustain  those  peers,  the  relics  of  our  host, 
Whom  I  with  Nestor  ota  the  Phr^'gian  coast 
Embracing  left!  Must  I  the  warriors  weep, 
Whelm'd  in  the  bottom  of  the  monsti'ous  d^'ep? 
Or  did  the  kind  domestic  friend  deplore 
The  breathless  heroes  on  their  native  shore ! 

*  Press  not  too  far  (replied  the  god)  but  cease 
To  know,  what  known  will  violate  thy  peace : 
Too  curious  of  their  doom !  ^ith  friendly  woe 
Thy  breast  will  heave,  and  tears  eternal  flow. 
Part  live !  the  rest,  a  lamentable  train ! 
Range  the  dark  bounds  of  Pluto's  dreary  reign. 
Two,  foremost  iu  the  roll  of  Mars  renown'd. 
Whose  arms  with   conquest  in   thy  cause  were 
Fell  by  disastrous  fate :  by  tempests  tost,  [crown'd, 
A  ^hird  lives  \vTetched  on  a  distant  coast. 

*  By  Neptune  rescued  from  Minerva's  bate, 
On  G\TEe,  safe  OTlcan  Ajax  sat. 

His  ship  o'erwhelm'd :  but  frowning  on  the  floods, 
Impious  he  roar'd  defiance  to  the  gods ; 
To  his  own  prowess  all  the  glory  gave. 
The  power  defrauding  who  vouchsafed  to  save. 
This  heard  the  raging  ruler  of  the  main  ; 
His  spear,  indignant  for  such  high  disdain. 
He  launch'd  ;  dividing  with  his  forky  mace 
The  aerial  summit  from  the  marble  base : 
The  rock  rush'd  sea-ward  with  impetuous  roar 
Ingulf'd,  and  to  the  abj'ss  the  boaster  bore. 

*  By  Juno's  guardian  aid,  the  watery  vast. 
Secure  of  storms,  your  royal  brother  pi^^'d; 
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isting  nigh  the  cape,  where  Malea  shrouds 
iry  cliffs  aniid  surrouDding  clouds, 
ling  gust  tumultuous  from  the  shore, 

the  deep  his  labouring  vessel  bore. 
11-fated  hour  the  coast  he  gain'd 

late  in  regal  pomp  Thyestes  reign'd ; 
len  his  hoary  honours  bow'd  to  fate, 
3US  govem'd  in  paternal  state, 
rges  now  subside,  the  tempest  ends  ; 
lis  tall  ship  the  king  of  men  descends ; 
fondly  thinks  the  gods  conclude  his  toil : 
>m  liis  own  domain  salutes  the  soil : 
apture  oft  the  verge  of  Greece  reviews, 
e  dear  turf  with  tears  of  joy  bedews, 
lus  exulting  on  the  distant  strand, 
listinguish  d  from  his  airy  stand  ; 
>e  whose  vigilance,  iEgysthus  told 
ity  sum  of  ill-persuadiug  gold : 
watched  this  guardian  of  his  guilty  fear, 
i  twelfUi  moon  htul  wheel'd  her  pale  career ; 
)W  admonished  by  his  eye,  to  court 
error  wing*d  conveys  the  dread  report. 
:hful  arts  expert,  his  lord  employs 
Inisters  of  blood  in  dark  surprise ; 
renty  youths  in  radiant  mail  incased, 
mbush'd  nigh  the  spacious  hall  he  placed, 
ids  prepare  the  hospitable  treat : 
lows  of  love  to  veil  his  felon  hate ! 
ce  the  victar*s  welcome  from  the  wars, 
I  of  coursers,  and  triumphal  cars, 
icent  he  leads :  the  royal  guest, 
itless  of  ill,  accepts  tlie  fraudful  feast. 
>op  forth  issuing  from  the  dark  recess, 
lomicidal  rage  the  king  oppress ! 
list  he  feeds  luxurious  in  the  stall, 
irereign  of  the  herd  is  doomM  to  fall, 
rtners  of  his  fame  and  toils  at  Troy, 
1  their  lord,  a  mighty  ruin  !  lie  : 
with  the  brave,  the  base  invaders  bleed  ; 
tius  sole  survives  to  boast  the  deed.' 

said  ;  chill  horror  shook  my  shivering  soul, 

with  convulsive  pangs  in  dust  I  roll ; 
ite,  in  madness  of  extreme  despair, 
V  the  sun,  or  breathe  the  vital  air.: 
len  superior  to  the  rage  of  woe, 

restored,  and  tears  had  ceased  to  flow  ; 
t  of  grief,  the  pitying  god  began — 
t  ^e  brother,  and  resume  the  man  : 
's  supreme  dispose  the  dead  resign, 
ire  be  fate's,  a  speedy  passage  thine, 
ves  the  wretch  who   wrought  the  death 
plored, 

es  a  victim  for  thy  vengeful  sword  ; 
with  filial  rage  Orestes  glow, 
rift  prevent  the  meditated  blow : 
nely  will  return  a  welcome  guest, 
im  to  share  the  sad  funereal  fea^st.' 

said :  new  thoughts  ray  beating  heart  em- 

omy  soul  receives  a  gleam  of  joy. 
>pe  revives  ;  and  eager  I  addressed 
escient  godhead  to  reveal  the  rest. 
om  decreed  of  those  disastrous  two 
ard  with  pain,  but  oh  !  the  tale  pursue  ; 
hird  brave  son  of  Mars  the  fat^  constrain 
n  the  howling  desert  of  tlie  main : 
tenud  shade  if  cold  ho  hes, 
e  new  sorrow  from  these  grateful  eyes, 
t  chief  (rejoin'd  the  god)  his  race  derives 
thaca,  and  wondrous  woes  survivea 
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Laertes'  son :  girt  with  circumfluous  tides, 

He  still  calamitous  constraint  abides. 

Him  in  Calypso's  cave  of  late  I  view'd, 

When  streaming  grief  his  faded  cheek  bedew'd, 

But  vain  his  prayer,  his  arts  are  vain,  to  move 

The  enamour'd  goddess,  or  elude  her  love : 

His  vessel  sunk,  and  dear  companions  lost. 

He  lives  reluctant  on  a  foreign  coast. 

But  oh,  beloved  by  heaven !  reserved  to  thee 

A  happier  lot  the  smiling  fates  decree  ! 

Free  from  that  law,  beneath  whose  mortal  sway 

Matt«r  is  changed,  and  varying  forms  decay, 

Elysium  shall  be  Uiine ;  the  blissful  plains 

Of  utmost  earth,  where  Rhadamanthus  reigns. 

Joys  ever  young,  unmix 'd  with  pain  or  fear. 

Fill  the  wide  circle  of  the  eternal  year : 

Stem  winter  smiles  on  that  auspicious  clime : 

The  fields  are  florid  with  unfading  prime  : 

From  the  bleak  pole  no  winds  inclement  blow, 

Mould  the  roimd  hail,  or  flake  the  fleecy  snow  ; 

But  from  the  breezy  deep  the  bless'd  inhale 

The  fragrant  murmurs  of  the  western  gale. 

This  grace  peculiar  will  the  gods  afford        [lord.' 

To  thee  the  son  of  Jove,  and  beauteous  Helen's 

**  He  ceased,  and  plunging  in  the  vast  profound, 
Beneath  the  god  the  whirling  billows  bound. 
Then  speeding  back,  involved  in  various  thought, 
My  friends  attending  at  the  shore  I  sought. 
Arrived,  the  rage  of  hunger  we  control. 
Till  night  with  silent  shade  invests  the  pole ; 
Then  lose  the  cares  of  life  in  pleasing  rest. — 
Soon  as  the  mom  reveals  Uie  roseate  east. 
With  sails  we  wing  the  masts,  our  anchors  weigh. 
Unmoor  the  fleet,  and  rush  into  the  sea. 
Ranged  on  the  banks,  beneath  our  equal  oars 
'Vyhite  curl  the  waves,  and  the  ves'd  ocean  roars. 
Then  steering  backward  from  the  Pharian  isle. 
We  gain  the  stream  of  Jove-descended  Nile: 
There  quit  the  ships,  and  on  the  destined  shore 
With  ritual  hecatombs  the  gods  adore : 
Their  wrath  atoned,  to  Agamenmon's  name 
A.  cenotaph  I  raise  of  deathless  fame. 
These  rites  to  piety  and  grief  discharged. 
The  friendly  gods  a  springing  gale  enlarged : 
The  fleet  swift  tilting  o'er  the  surges  flew. 
Till  Grecian  chffs  appear'd,  a  bUssful  view  I 

**  Thy  patient  ear  hath  heard  me  long  relate 
A  story,  fruitful  of  disastrous  fate : 
And  now,  young  prince,  indulge  my  fond  request ; 
Be  Sparta  honour'd  with  his  royal  guest. 
Till  from  his  eastern  goal,  the  joyous  sun 
His  twelfth  diurnal  race  beguis  to  run. 
Meantime  my  train  the  friendly  gifts  prepare. 
Three  sprightly  coursers,  and  a  polishM  car : 
With  these,  a  goblet  of  capacious  mould. 
Figured  with  art  to  dignify  the  gold, 
(Foma'd  for  libation  to  the  gods)  shall  prove 
A  pledge  and  monument  of  sacred  love." 

<<  My  quick  return  (young  Ithacus  rcjoin'd^ 
Damps  the  warm  wishes  of  my  raptured  mind : 
Did  not  my  fate  my  needful  haste  constrain, 
Charm'd  by  your  speech,  so  graceful  and  humane, 
Lost  in  delight  the  circling  year  would  roll. 
While  deep  attention  flx'd  my  listening  souL 
But  now  to  Pyle  permit  my  destined  way. 
My  loved  associates  chide  my  long  delay : 
In  dear  remembrance  of  your  royal  grace, 
I  take  the  present  of  the  promised  vase ; 
The  coursers  for  the  champaign  sports,  retain  ; 
That  gift  our  barren  rocks  wiJl  render  vain : 
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Horrid  with  cliffs,  our  meagre  land  allows 
Thin  herhage  for  the  mountain  goat  to  browze, 
But  neitlier  mead  nor  plain  supplies,  to  feetl 
The  sprightly  courser,  or  indulge  his  speed : 
To  sea-suiTounded  realms  the  gods  assign 
Small  tract  of  fertile  lawn,  the  least  to  mine.** 

His  hand  the  king  with  tender  passion  pi*e88*d, 
And  smiling,  thus  Uie  royal  youth  address'd : 
"  O  early  worth  !  a  soul  so  wise,  and  young, 
Proclaims  you  from  the  sage  Ulysses  sprung. 
Selected  from  my  stores,  of  matchless  price, 
An  urn  shall  recompense  your  prudent  choice ; 
Not  mean  the  massy  mould  of  silver,  gi-aced 
By  Vulcan *8  art,  the  verge  with  gold  cncluused : 
A  pledge  the  sceptred  power  of  Sidon  gave, 
When  to  his  realm  I  plough*d  the  orient  wave.** 

Thus  they  alternate ;  while  with* artful  cave 
The  menial  train  the  regal  feast  prepare : 
The  firstlings  of  the  flock  are  doom'd  to  die  ; 
Rich  fragrant  wines  the  cheering  bowl  supply ; 
A  female  band  the  gift  of  Ceres  bring ; 
And  the  gilt  roofs  with  genial  triumph  ring. 

Meanwliile,  in  Ithaca,  the  suitor  powers 
In  active  games  divide  their  jovial  horn's  : 
In  areas  varied  with  mosaic  art. 
Some  whirl  the  disk,  and  some  the  javelin  dart. 
Aside,  sequestered  from  the  vast  resort, 
Antinous  sat  spectator  of  the  sport ; 
With  great  EurjTnachus,  of  worth  confesn'd. 
And  high  descent,  superior  to  the  rest ; 
Whom  young  Noemon  lowly  thus  address'd : 

"  My  ship  equipp'd  within  the  neighbouring  port, 
The  prince,  departing  for  the  Pyliau  court. 
Requested  for  liis  speed ;  but  courteous,  say 
When  steers  he  home,  or  why  this  long  delay ! 
For  Elis  I  should  sail  with  utmost  speed, 
To  import  twelve  mares  with  their  luxurious  feed, 
And  twelve  young  mules,  a  strong  laborious  i-ace, 
New  to  the  plougli,  unpractised  in  the  trace." 

Unknowing  of  the  course  to  Pyle  design'd, 
A  sudden  hon*or  seized  on  either  mind : 
The  prince  in  rural  bower  they  fondly  thought, 
Numbering  hiL  flocks  and  herds,  not  far  remote. 
"  Relate  (Antinous  cries)  devoid  of  guile, 
When  spread  the  prince  his  sail  for  distant  Pyle  I 
Did  chosen  chiefs  across  the  gulfy  main 
Attend  his  voyage,  or  domestic  train  I 
Spontaneous  did  you  speed  his  secret  course. 
Or  was  the  vessel  seized  by  fraud  or  foi*ce  1  ** 

**  With  wiUing  duty,  not  reluctant  mind, 
(Noemon  cried)  the  vessel  wasrcsign'd. 
who  in  the  balance,  with  the  great  aflairs 
Of  courts,  presume  to  weigh  their  private  cai*es  ? 
With  him,  the  peerage  next  m  power  to  you  ; 
And  Mentor,  captain  of  the  lordly  crew. 
Or  some  celestial  in  his  reverend  form. 
Safe  from  the  secret  rock  and  adverse  storm, 
Pilots  the  course  :  for  when  the  glimmering  ray 
Of  y ester  dawn  disclosed  the  tender  day, 
Mentor  himself  I  saw,  and  much  admired.'* — 
Then  ceased  the  youth,  and  from  the  court  retii*ed. 

Confounded  and  appall'd,  the  unfinish'd  game 
The  suitors  quit,  and  all  to  council  came : 
Antinous  first  the  assembled  peers  address'd, 
liage  sparkling  in  his  eyes,  and  burning  in  his 
breast. 

"  0  shame  to  manhood !  shall  one  daring  boy 
The  scheme  of  all  our  happiness  destroy ! 
Fly  unperceived,  seducing  half  the  flower 
Of  nobles^  and  invite  a  foreign  power  I 


The  ponderous  engine  raised  to  crush  us  all, 
Recoiling,  on  hb  head  is  sure  to  fall. 
Instant  prepare  me,  on  the  neighbouring  strand, 
With  twenty  chosen  mates  a  vessel  maim'd ; 
For  ambush 'd  close  beneath  the  Sami:in  shore 
His  ship  returning  shall  my  spies  explore : 
He  soon  his  rashness  shall  with  life  atone. 
Seek  for  his  father's  fate,  but  find  his  own." 

With  vast  applause  the  sentence  all  approve ; 
Then  rise,  and  to  the  feastful  hall  remove : 
Swift  to  the  queen  the  herald  Mcdon  ran, 
Who  heanl  the  consult  of  the  dire  divan : 
Before  her  dome  the  royal  matron  stands. 
And  thus  the  message  of  his  haste  demands: 

"  What  will  the  suitors?  must  my  ser>'ant  trail: 
The  allotted  labours  of  the  day  refrain. 
For  them  to  form  some  exquisite  repast? 
Heaven  grant  this  festival  may  prove  theu"  last! 
Or  if  they  still  must  live,  from  me  remove 
The  double  plague  of  luxury  and  love ! 
Forbear,  yc  sons  of  insolence !  forbear, 
1  n  riot  to  consume  a  wretched  heir. 
In  the  young  soul  illustrious  thought  to  raise, 
Were  ye  not  tutor'd  with  Uh^sses'  praise  ? 
1  lave  not  your  fathers  oft  my  lord  defined, 
(lentle  of  speech,  beneficent  of  mind  \ 
Some  kings  with  arbiti-ary  rage  devour. 
Or  in  their  tyrant-minions  vest  the  power: 
Ulysses  let  no  partial  favours  fall, 
The  people*s  parent,  he  protected  all : 
Ihit  absent  now,  pei*fidious  and  ingrate ! 
His  stores  ye  ravage,  and  usurp  his  state." 

He  thus :  "  O  were  the  woes  y(«u  speak  the  worst; 
They  fonn  a  deed  more  odious  and  accursed; 
More  dreadful  than  your  boding  soul  divines: 
But  pitying  Jove  avert  the  dire  designs! 
The  darling  object  of  your  royal  care 
Is  mark'd  to  perish  in  a  deathful  snare ; 
Before  he  anchors  in  his  native  port. 
From  Pyle  resailing  and  the  Spartan  court ; 
Horrid  to  speak!  in  ambush  is  decreed 
The  hope  and  heir  of  Itliaca  to  bleed !  *' 

Sudden  she  sunk  beneath  the  weighty  la'oes. 
The  vital  streams  a  chilling  horror  froze: 
The  big  round  tear  stands  trembling  in  her  cyj, 
And  on  her  tongue  imperfect  accents  die. 
At  length,  in  tender  language,  interwove 
With  sighs, she  thus  express'd  her  anxious  love: 
•*  Why  raslily  would  my  son  his  fate  explore. 
Ride  the  wild  waves,  and  quit  the  safer  shore? 
Did  he,  with  all  the  groatly  wretched,  crave 
A  blank  oblivion,  and  a  friendly  grave  ?** 

"  'Tis  not  (repHed  the  sage)  to  Medou  given 
To  know,  if  some  inhabitant  of  heaven 
In  his  young  breast  the  daring  thought  inspuxJ, 
Or  if  alone,  with  filial  duty  fired, 
The  wuids  and  waves  he  tempts  in  early  blooni, 
Studious  to  learn  his  absent  father's  doom.** 

The  sage  retired:  unable  to  control 
The  mighty  griefs  that  swell  her  labouring  soul, 
Rolling  convulsive  on  the  floor,  is  seen 
The  piteous  object  of  a  prostrate  queen. 
Words  to  her  dumb  complaint  a  pause  supplies, 
And  breath,  to  waste  in  unavailing  crit». 
Around  their  sovereign  wept  the  menial  fair. 
To  whom  she  thus  address'd  her  deep  despair : 

*<  Behold  a  WTctch  whom  all  the  gods  consiga 
To  woe !  Did  ever  sorrows  equal  mine ! 
Long  to  my  joys  my  dearest  lord  is  lost. 
His  coimtiy's  buckler,  and  the  Greci&u  boa;4: 
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n  my  fond  embrace,  by  tempests  tom^ 
r  column  of  the  state  is  borne : 
:  a  kind  adieu,  nor  sought  consent ! — 
Mnfederates  in  his  dire  intent ! 
it  with  your  shows  of  duteous  zeal, 
3  the  purposed  voyage  to  conceal : 
&t  the  solemn  midnight  hour  he  rose^ 
,  yon  fear  to  trouble  my  repose ! 
r  had  obeyM  my  fond  desire, 
his  motlier  pierced  with  grief  expire, 
us  quick  attend,  the  faithftil  slave 
}  my  nuptial  train  Icarius  gave, 
d  the  fruit-groves :  with  incessant  speed 
this  violence  of  death  decreed, 
Laertes  tell.     Experienced  age 
ely  intercept  the  ruflian-rage, 
the  tribes,  the  murderous  plot  reveal, 
heir  power  to  save  his  race  appeal." 
Euryclea  thus :  ^  My  dearest  dread ! 
to  the  sword  I  bow  this  hoary  head, 
ungeon  be  the  pain  decreed, 
e  conscious  of  the  unpleasing  deed  : 
to  his  flight,  my  aid  unplored, 
ae  and  viands  I  the  vessels  stored : 
1  oath  imposed  the  secret  sealed, 
twelfth  dawn  the  light  of  heaven  reveal'd. 
;  the  effect  of  a  fond  mother's  fear, 
1  not  violate  your  ro^'al  ear. 
le,  and  in  imperial  robes  array'd, 
devotions  to  the  martial  maid, 
affianced  in  her  guardian  aid. 
to  good  Laertes,  nor  engage 
>f  state  the  miseries  of  age : 
ous  to  surmise,  the  powers  divine 
doom  Uie  Jove-descended  line : 
kll  the  race  of  just  Arcesius  reign, 
I  remote  enlarge  his  old  domain." 
leen  her  speech  with  calm  attention  hears, 
t  restrain  the  silver-streaming  tears : 
es,  and  robed,  the  sacred  dome  ascends : 
DB  speed  a  female  train  attends: 
m1  cakes  in  canisters  are  laid, 
s  the  queen  invokes  Minerva's  aid : 
ter  divine  of  Jove  1  whose  arm  can  wield 
iging  bolt,  and  shake  the  dreadful  shield ! 
lysses  to  thy  fane  preferred 
and  choicest  of  his  flock  and  herd ; 
ddess,  hear,  by  those  oblations  won ; 
the  pious  sire  preserve  the  son : 
*d  return  with  happy  power  befriend, 
:he  suitors  let  thy  wrath  descend  I" 
ased  ;  shrill  ecstacies  of  joy  declare 
uring  goddess  present  to  the  prayer : 
>rs  heard,  and  deem'd  the  mirthful  voice 
of  her  hymeneal  choice ; 
ne  most  jovial  thus  accosts  the  board : 
late  the  queen  selects  a  second  lord ; 
our  the  nuptial  rite  intends, 
er  her  son  disastrous  death  impends." 
le  unskiird  of  what  the  fates  provide, 
severe  rebuke  Antinous  cried : 
e  empty  vaunts  will  make  the  voyage  vain ; 
3t  with  discourse  the  menial  train : 
t  event  with  silent  hope  attend ; 
Is  alone  our  counsel  must  commend." 
eech  thus  ended  short,  he  frowning  rose, 
ity  chiefs  renown'd  for  valour  chose : 
•   the  strand  he   speeds  with   haughty 
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nebor'd  in  the  bay  the  vessel  rides. 


Replete  with  mail  and  military  store. 
In  all  her  tackle  trim  to  quit  the  shore. 
The  desperate  crew  ascend,  unfurl  the  sails ; 
(The  sea-ward  prow  invites  the  tardy  gales) 
Then  take  repast,  till  Hesperus  dLsplay'd 
His  golden  circlet  in  the  western  shade. 

Meantime  the  queen  without  refection  due, 
Heart-wounded,  to  the  bed  of  state  withdrew : 
In  her  sad  breast  the  prince's  fortunes  roll. 
And  hope  and  doubt  alternate  seize  her  souL 
So  when  the  woodman's  toil  her  cav^  surrounds. 
And  with  the  hunter's  cry  the  grove  resounds; 
With  grief  and  rage  the  mother  lion  stung, 
Fearless  herself,  yet  trembles  for  her  young. 

While  pensive  in  the  silent  slumbrous  shade, 
Sleep's  gentle  powers  her  drooping  eyes  invade; 
Minerva,  life-like  on  embodied  air 
Impress'd  the  form  of  Iphthima  the  fair : 
flcarius'  daughter  she,  whose  blooming  charmt 
Allured  Eumelus  to  her  virgin-arms ; 
A  sceptred  lord,  who  o*er  the  fruitful  plain 
Of  Thessaly,  wide  stretch'd  his  ample  reign:) 
As  Pallas  will'd,  along  the  sable  skies 
To  calm  the  queen  the  phantom-sister  flies. 
Swift  on  the  regal  dome  descending  right. 
The  bolted  valves  are  pervious  to  her  flight. 
Close  to  her  head  the  pleasing  vision  stands, 
And  thus  performs  Minerva's  high  commands : 

**  0  why,  Penelope,  this  causeless  fear. 
To  render  sleep^s  soft  blessing  insincere  t 
Alike  devote  to  sorrow's  dire  extreme 
The  day  reflection,  and  the  midnight  dream  I 
Thy  son,  the  gods  propitious  will  restore. 
And  bid  thee  cease  his  absence  to  deplore." 

To  whom  the  queen,  whilst  yet  her  pensive  mind 
Was  in  the  silent  gates  of  sleep  confined : 
«  O  sister,  to  my  soul  for  ever  dear. 
Why  this  first  visit  to  reprove  my  fear! 
How  in  a  realm  so  distant  should  you  know 
From  what  deep  source  mv  ceaseless  sorrows  flow  t 
To  all  my  hope  mv  royal  lord  is  lost. 
His  country's  buckler,  and  the  Grecian  boast ;    - 
And  with  consummate  woe  to  weigh  me  dowji. 
The  heir  of  all  his  honours,  and  his  crov.a. 
My  darling  son  is  fled  1  an  easy  prey 
To  the  fierce  storms,  or  men  more  fierce  than  they ; 
Who,  in  a  league  of  blood  associates  sworn. 
Will  intercept  the  unwary  youth's  return." 

"  Courage  resume,  (the  shadowy  form  replied) 
In  the  protecting  care  of  heaven  confide : 
On  him  attends  the  blue-eyed  martial  maid ; 
What  earthly  can  implore  a  surer  aid ! 
Me  now  the  guardian  goddess  deigns  to  send. 
To  bid  thee  patient  his  return  attend." 

The  queen  replies :  *<  If  in  the  bless'd  abodes, 
A  goddess,  thou  hast  commerce  with  the  gods ; 
Say,  breathes  my  lord  the  blissful  realm  of  light, 
Or  lies  he  wrapt  in  ever -during  night!" 

^  Inquire  not  of  his  doom,  (the  phantom  cries) 
I  speak  not  all  the  counsel  of  the  skies ; 
Nor  must  indulge  witli  vain  discourse,  or  long. 
The  windy  satisfaction  of  the  tongue." 

Swift  through  the  valves  the  visionar}'  fair 
Repass'd,  and  viewless  mix'd  with  common  air. 
The  queen  awakes,  deliver'd  of  her  woes : 
With  florid  joy  her  heart  dilating  glows : 
The  vision,  manifest  of  future  fate. 
Makes  her  with  hope  her  son's  arrival  wait. 

Meantime  the  suitors  plough  the  watery  plain, 
Telemachus  in  thought  already  slain  I 
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When  sight  of  lessening  Ithaca  was  lost, 
Their  sail  directed  for  the  Samian  coast, 
A  small  but  verdant  isle  appeared  in  view. 
And  Astcris  the  advancing  pilot  knew : 
All  ample  port  the  rocks  projected  form. 
To  break  the  rolling  waves,  and  ruffling  storm : 
TliHt  safe  recess  they  gain  with  happy  speed. 
And  in  close  ambush  wait  the  munlerous  deed. 


BOOK  V. 


ARGUMENT. 

THK  DKPARTURK  OP  ULVS8K8  FROM  CALVnO. 

PHlIa^,  in  a  council  of  the  gods,  complaint  of  the  demo- 
tion of  UlyvsM  in  the  island  of  Calpyso ;  whereupon 
Mercury  is  sent  to  command  his  remuval.  The  seat  of 
Calypso  described.  She  consents  with  much  difficulty, 
and  Ulysses  builds  a  vessel  with  his  own  hands,  on  which 
be  embarks.  Noptune  overtakes  him  with  a  terrible 
tempest,  in  which  he  is  shipwrecked,  and  in  the  last 
danger  of  death  ;  till  Lcucothea,  a  sea-goddets,  aiuista  him, 
and  after  innumerable  perils  he  gets  ashore  on  Phaacia. 


The  saffron  mom,  with  early  blushes  spread, 
Now  rose  refulgent  from  Tithouus'  bed ; 
With  new-born  day  to  gladden  mortal  sight. 
And  gild  the  courts  of  heaven  with  sacred  light. 
Then  met  the  eternal  synod  of  the  sky, 
Before  the  god  who  thunders  from  on  high. 
Supreme  in  might,  sublime  in  majesty. 
Pallas,  to  these,  deplores  the  unequal  fates 
Of  wise  Ulysses,  and  his  toils  relates ; 
Her  hero's  danger  touched  the  pitying  power. 
The  nymph's  seducements,  and  the  magic  bower. 

Thus  she  began  her  plaint : — **  Immortal  Jove  I 
And  you  who  nil  the  blissful  seats  above ! 
Let  kings  no  more  with  gentle  mercy  sway. 
Or  bless  a  people  willing  to  obey. 
But  crush  the  nations  with  an  iron  rod. 
And  every  monarch  be  the  scourge  of  god. 
If  from  your  thoughts  Ulysses  you  remove. 
Who  r^led  his  subjects  with  a  father's  love. 
Sole  in  an  isle,  encircled  by  the  main, 
Abandon'd,  banish'd  from  his  native  rcien, 
Unbless'd  he  sighs,  detain 'd  by  lawless  charms. 
And  press'd  unwilling  in  Calypso's  arms. 
Nor  friends  are  there,  nor  vessels  to  convey. 
Nor  oars  to  cut  the  immeasurable  way. 
And  now  fierce  traitors,  studious  to  destroy 
His  only  son,  their  ambush'd  fraud  employ; 
Who,  pious,  following  his  great  father's  fame. 
To  sacred  Pylos  and  to  Sparta  came." 

•*  What  words  are  these  ?  (rephed  the  power  who 
forms 
The  clouds  of  night,  and  darkens  heaven  with 

storms) 
Is  not  already  in  thy  soul  decreed. 
The  chief's  return  shall  make  the  guilty  bleed  1 
What  cannot  wisdom  do!  Thou  may'st  restore 
The  son  in  safety  to  his  native  shore ; 
While  the  fell  foes  who  late  in  ambush  lay. 
With  fraud  defeated,  measure  back  tlieir  way." 

Then  thus  to  Hermes  the  command  waa  given : 
**  Hermes,  thou  chosen  messenger  of  heaven ! 
Go,  to  the  nymph  be  these  our  orders  borne : 
Tis  Jove's  decree  Ulysses  shall  retuni ; 
The  patient  man  shall  view  his  old  abodes. 
Nor  help'd  by  mortal  hand,  nor  guiding  gods; 


In  twice  ten  days  shall  fertile  Scheria  iind| 
Alone,  and  floating  to  the  wave  and  wind. 
The  bold  Phseacians  there,  whose  haughty  line 
Is  mix'd  with  gods,  half  human,  half  divine. 
The  chief  shall  honour  as  some  heavenly  guest, 
And  swift  transport  him  to  his  place  of  rest. 
His  vessels  loaded  with  a  plenteous  store 
Of  brass,  of  vestures,  and  resplendent  or^ 
(A  richer  prize  than  if  his  joyful  isle 
Received  him  charged  with  1  lion's  notnie  spoO) 
His  friends,  his  country,  he  shall  see,  though  late; 
Such  is  our  sovereign  will,  and  such  is  fate.** 

He  spoke.  The  god  who  mounts  the  winged  winds 
Fast  to  his  feet  the  golden  pinions  binds. 
That  high  through  fields  of  air  his  flight  sostain 
O'er  the  wide  earth,  and  o'er  the  boiuidless  main. 
He  grasps  the  wand  that  causes  sleep  to  fly. 
Or  in  soft  slumber  seals  the  wakeful  eye ; 
Then  shoots  from  heaven  to  high  Plena's  ste^, 
And  stoops  incumbent  on  the  rolling  deep. 
So  watery  fowl,  that  seek  their  fishy  food,  ' 

Witli  wings  expanded  o'er  the  foaming  flood^  | 

Now  sailing  smooth  the  level  surface  swee{^ 
Now  dip  their  pinions  in  the  briny  deep. 
Thus  o'er  the  world  of  waters  Hermes  flew. 
Till  now  the  distant  island  rose  in  view ; 
Then  swift  ascending  from  the  azure  wave, 
He  took  the  path  that  winded  to  the  cave. 
Large  was  the  grot  in  which  the  n^mph  he  tonndlt 
(The  fair-hair'd  nymph  with  every  beauty  crown'd) 
She  sat  and  sung ;  the  rocks  resound  her  la^v: 
The  cave  was  brighten'd  with  a  rising  blaze : 
Cedar  and  frankincense,  an  odorous  pile. 
Flamed  on  the  hearth,  and  wide  perfumed  the  ills.} 
While  she  with  work  and  song  uie  time  divides, 
And  through  the  loom  the  golden  shuttle  guideSi 
Without  the  grot,  a  various  sylvan  scene 
Appear'd  around,  and  groves  of  living  green; 
Poplars  and  alders  ever  quivering  play'd. 
And  nodding  cypress  form'd  a  fragrant  shade; 
On  whose  high  branch^,  waving  with  the  stomit 
The  birds  of  broadest  wing  their  mansion  fonn, 
The  chough,  the  sea-mew,  the  loquacious  crow, 
And  scream  aloft,  and  skim  the  deeps  below. 
Depending  vines  the  shelving  cavern  screen. 
With  purple  clusters  blushing  through  the  j 
Four  limpid  fountains  from  the  clefts  disUl, 
And  every  fountain  pours  a  several  rill. 
In  mazy  windings  wandering  down  the  hill: 
Where  bloomy  meads  with  vivid  greois 

crown'd. 
And  glowing  violets  threw  odours  round 
A  scene,  where,  if  a  god  should  cast  his  sight, 
A  god  might  gaze,  and  wander  with  delight  I 
Joy  touch  d  the  messenger  of  heaven :  he  sta/d 
Entranced,  and  all  the  blissful  haunt  survey'd. 
Him,  entering  in  the  cave.  Calypso  knew ; 
For  powers  celestial  to  each  other's  view 
Stand  still  confess'd,  though  distant  £ar  they  fis 
To  habitants  of  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky. 
But  sad  Ulysses,  by  himself  apart, 
Pour'd  the  big  sorrows  of  his  swelling  heart; 
All  on  the  lonely  shore  he  sat  to  weep. 
And  roll'd  his  eyes  around  the  restless  deep; 
Toward  his  loved  coast  he  roll'd  his  eyes  in  vain, 
Till,  dimm'd  with  rising  grief,  they  stream'dagsiO' 

Now  graceful  seated  on  her  shining  throne, 
To  Hermes  thus  the  n^nnph  divine  b^gon : 

<*  God  of  the  golden  wand !  on  what  behest 
Arrivest  thou  here,  an  unexpected  guest  t 
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as  thou  art,  thy  free  injunctions  Uty; 
line,  with  joy  and  duty  to  obey. 
>\v  a  stranger,  in  a  happy  hour 
>acli,  and  taste  tlie  dainties  of  my  bower." 
IS  luiving  spoke,  the  nympli  tlie  table  spread : 
rosial  cates,  with  nectar  n>sy-red) 
es  the  hospitable  rite  partook, 
i  refection !  then,  I'ecruited,  spoke, 
hat  moyed  this  journey  from  my  native  sky, 
dess  asks,  nor  can  a  god  deny ; 
then  the  truth :  By  mighty  Jove's  command, 
ling,  have  I  trod  Uiis  pleasing  land ; 
ho,  self-moved,  with  weary  wing  would  sweep 
engtli  of  ocean  and  unmeasured  deep ; 
id  of  ^"atcrs !  far  from  all  the  ways 
9  men  fi-equent,  or  sacred  altars  blaze  ! 
»  Jove's  will  submission  we  must  pay ; 
power  so  gi*eat,  to  dai-e  to  dinoliey ! 
I,  he  says,  a  man  i*e8ideo  with  thee, 
his  kind  most  worn  with  misery.        [ploy'd 
I'eeks  (whose  arms  for  nine  long  years  em- 
foree  on  I  lion,  in  the  tenth  destroy 'd) 
gth  embai*king  in  a  luckless  hour, 
conquest  proud,  incensed  Minerva's  power : 
t  on  the  guilty  I'ace  her  vengeance  hui4'd 
storms  pui'sued  them  through  the  liquid 
orld. 

all  his  vessels  sunk  beneath  the  wave  I 
all  his  dear  companions  found  their  gi*ave! 
from  the  jaws  of  death  by  heaven's  decree, 
tmpest  drove  him  to  these  shores  and  thee. 
Jove  now  orders  to  his  native  lands 
ht  to  dismiss :  so  destiny  commands : 
lent  fate  his  near  i*etuni  attends, 
alls  him  to  his  country,  and  his  fnends.'' 
n  to  her  inmost  soul  the  goddess  shook ; 
thus  her  anguish  and  her  passion  broke : 
racious  gods !  with  spite  and  envy  curst ! 
>  your  own  ethereal  i'ace  the  woi*st ! 
vy  mortal  and  immortal  joy, 
>ve,  the  only  sweet  of  life,  destroy, 
'er  goddess  by  her  charms  engage 
>ur'u  mortal,  and  not  feel  your  rage  I 
en  Aurora  sought  Orion's  love, 
tys  disturbed  your  blissful  hours  above, 
Ortygta,  Dian's  winged  dart 
ierced  the  hapless  hunter  to  the  heart, 
en  the  covert  of  the  thrice-ear'd  field 
lately  Ceres  to  her  passion  yield, 
}  could  liiBion  taste  her  heavenly  charms, 
ove's  swift  lightning  scoi*ch'd  him  in  her 
•ma. 

\  it  now  my  turn,  ye  mighty  powers ! 
the  envy  of  your  blissful  liowers ! 
1,  an  outcast  to  the  storm  and  wave, 
my  crime  to  pity,  and  to  save, 
he  who  thunders  rent  his  bark  in  twain, 
ink  his  brave  companions  in  the  main* 
,  abandon 'd,  in  mid-ocean  toss'd, 
K>rt  of  winds,  and  diiven  from  every  coast, 
'  this  man  of  misenes  I  led, 
'ed  the  friendless,  and  the  hungry  fed ; 
roroised  (vainly  promised !)  to  bestow 
rtal  life,  exempt  from  age  and  woe. 

ist and  Jove  decrees  he  shall  remove ; 

ts  we  are,  we  are  but  slaves  to  Jove. 
!n  he  may ;  (he  must,  if  he  oi*dain, 
I  those  dangers,  all  those  deeps,  again) 
>ver,  never  shaU  Calypso  send 
8  like  these  her  husband  and  her  friend. 


What  ships  have  I,  what  sailors  to  convev, 
What  oars  to  cut  the  long  labonous  way  1 
Yet,  I'll  direct  the  safest  means  to  go : 
That  last  advice  is  all  I  can  bestow.^' 

To  her,  the  power  who  beai's  the  charming  rod  : 
"  Dismiss  the  man,  nor  irritate  the  god ; 
Prevent  tlie  rage  of  him  who  reigns  above. 
For  what  so  dreadful  as  the  wrath  of  Jove  t** 
Thus  having  said,  he  cut  the  cleaving  sky, 
And  in  a  moment  vanish'd  from  her  eye. 
The  nymph,  obedient  to  divine  comnuindj 
To  seek  Ulysses,  paced  along  the  sand : 
Him  pensive  on  the  lonely  beach  she  found, 
With  streaming  eyes  in  briny  torrents  drown'd, 
And  inly  pining  fur  his  native  shore ; 
For  now  the  soft  enchantress  pleased  no  more ; 
For  now,  reluctant,  and  constrain'd  by  charm^ 
Absent  he  lay  in  her  desiring  arms. 
In  slumber  wore  the  heavy  night  away. 
On  rocks  and  shores  consumed  the  tedious  day ; 
There  sat  all  desolate,  and  sigli'd  alone. 
With  echoing  sorrews  made  the  mountains  groan, 
And  roll'd  his  eyes  o'er  all  the  i^estless  main, 
Till,  diinm'd  with  rising  gi*icf,  they  stream'd  anin 
Here,  on  the  musing  mood  the  goddess  preos'd. 
Approaching  soft ;  and  thus  the  chief  addresa'd  : 
**  Unhappy  man  !  to  wasting  woes  a  prey, 
No  more  in  sorrows  languish  life  away : 
Free  as  the  winds  I  give  thee  now  to  rov^— 
Go,  fell  the  timber  of  yon  lofty  grove, 
A  nd  form  a  raft,  and  build  the  rising  ship. 
Sublime  to  bear  thee  o'er  the  gloomy  deep. 
To  store  tlie  vessel  let  the  care  be  mine. 
With  water  from  the  rock,  and  rosy  wine, 
And  life-sustaining  bread,  and  fair  array. 
And  prosperous  gales  to  waft  thee  on  the  way. 
These  if  the  gods  with  my  desires  comply, 
(The  gods,  alas !  more  mighty  far  than  I, 
And  better  skilPd  in  dark  events  to  come) 
In  peace  shall  land  thee  at  thy  native  home.** 

With  sighs  Ulysses  lieai*d  the  words  she  spoke, 
Then  thus  his  melancholy  silence  broke : 
^  Some  other  motive,  goddess !  sways  thy  mind^ 
Some  close  design,  or  turn  of  womankuid ; 
Nor  my  return  the  end,  nor  this  the  way, 
On  a  slight  raft  to  pass  the  swelling  sea. 
Huge,  horrid,  vast !  where  scaree  in  safety  sails 
The  best-built  ship,  though  Jove  inspire  the  gales. 
The  bold  proposal  how  shall  I  fulfil ; 
Dark  as  I  am,  unconscious  of  thy  wiltt       [bodes; 
Swear  then,  thou  mean'st  not  what  my  soul  fore- 
Swear  by  the  solemn  oath  that  binds  tne  gods ! " 

Him,  while  he  spoke,  with  smiles  Calypso  eyeA 
And  gently  grasp'd  his  hand,  and  thus  replied : 
**  This  shows  thee,  friend,  by  old  experience  taught; 
And  leam'd  Ln  all  the  wiles  of  human  thought. 
How  prone  to  doubt,  how  cautious  are  the  wise ! 
But  hear,  0  earth,  and  hear,  ye  sacred  skies ! 
And  tliou,  0  Styx !  whose  fomiidable  floods 
Glide  through  the  shades,  and  bind  the  attesting 
No  form'd  design,  no  meditated  end  [godis! 

Lurks  in  the  counsel  of  thy  faithful  friend ; 
Kind  the  pei'suasion,  and  sincere  my  aim ; 
The  same  my  pi-actice,  were  my  fate  the  same. 
Heaven  has  not  cursed  mc  with  a  heai*t  of  steel, 
But  given  the  sense,  to  pity,  and  to  feel." 

Thus  having  said,  the  goddess  march'd  before : 
He  trod  her  footsteps  in  the  sandy  shore. 
At  the  cool  cave  arrived,  they  took  their  state ; 
He  fiU'd  the  throne  where  Mereuxy  had  sate  ; 
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For  him  the  nymph  a  rich  rppast  orcUunfly 
Such  as  the  mortal  life  of  man  sustains ; 
Before  herself  were  placed  the  cates  dirine, 
Amhrosial  banquet,  and  celestial  wine. 
Their  hunger  satiate,  and  their  thirst  repress'd. 
Thus  spoke  Cal^TMO  to  her  godlike  guest : 
**  Ulysses !  (with  a  sigh  she  thus  began) 

0  sprung  from  gods !  in  wisdom  more  than  man  1 
Is  then  thy  home  the  passion  of  thy  heart! 
Thus  wilt  thou  leave  me,  are  we  thus  to  partt 
Farewell  I  and  ever  joyful  ma/st  thou  be, 

Nor  break  the  transport  with  one  thought  of  me. 
But  ah,  Ulysses  I  wert  thou  given  to  know 
What  fate  yet  dooms  thee,  yet,  to  undergo ; 
Thy  heart  might  settle  in  this  scene  of  ease. 
And  even  these  slighted  charms  might  learn  to 
A  willing  ffoddess,  and  immortal  life,  [please. 

Might  banish  from  thy  mind  an  absent  wife. 
Am  I  inferior  to  a  mortal  dame ! 
Less  soft  my  feature,  less  august  my  frame! 
Or  shall  the  daughters  of  mankind  compare 
Their  earth-bom  beauties  with  the  heavenly  fair!" 

"  Alas !  for  this  (the  prudent  man  replies) 
Against  Ulysses  shall  thy  anger  rise ! 
Loved  and  adored,  O  goddess !  as  thou  art, 
Forgive  the  weakness  of  a  human  heart. 
Though  well  I  see  thy  graces  far  above 
The  dear,  though  mortal,  object  of  my  love. 
Of  youUi  eternal  well  the  difference  know. 
And  the  short  date  of  fading  charms  below ; 
Yet  everv  day,  while  absent  thus  I  roam, 

1  languisli  to  return,  and  die  at  home. 
Whate'er  the  gods  shall  destine  me  to  bear 
In  tlie  black  ocean,  or  the  watery  war, 
'TIS  mine  to  master  with  a  constant  mind ; 
Inured  to  perils,  to  the  worst  resign'd. 

By  seas,  by  wars,  so  many  dangers  run  ; 
Still  I  can  suffer :  their  high  will  be  done  !** 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  the  beamy  sun  descend^ 
And  rising  night  her  friendly  shade  extends. 
To  the  close  grot  the  lonelv  pair  remove. 
And  slept  delighted  with  the  gifts  of  love. 
When  rosy  morning  call'd  them  from  their  rest, 
Ul\-S8es  robed  him  m  the  cloak  and  vest. 
The  n^-mph's  fair  head  a  veil  transparent  graced  ; 
Her  swelling  loins  a  radiant  zone  embraced 
With  flowers  of  gold :  an  under  robe,  unbound. 
In  snowy  waves  flow'd  glittering  on  the  ground. 
Forth  issuuig  thus,  she  gave  him  fii^  to  wield 
A  weighty  axe,  with  truest  temper  steePd, 
And  double-edged ;  the  handle  smooth  and  plain. 
Wrought  of  the  clouded  olive*s  easy  grain ; 
And  next,  a  wedge  to  drive  with  sweepy  sway : 
Then  to  the  neighbouring  forest  led  the  way. 
On  the  lone  islaud*s  utmost  verge  there  stood 
Of  poplars,  pines,  and  firs,  a  loftv  wood. 
Whose  leidSess  summits  to  the  skies  aspire. 
Scorched  by  the  sun,  or  sear'd  by  heavenly  fire: 
(Already  dried.)     These  pointing  out  to  view. 
The  nymph  just  show'd  lum,  and  with  tears  whh- 

di-ew. 
Now  toils  the  hero ;  trees  on  trees  o'erthrown 
Fall  crackling  round  him,  and  the  forests  groan : 
Sudden,  full  twenty  on  the  plain  are  strow^d, 
And  lopp'd  and  lighten'd  of  their  branchy  load. 
At  equal  angles  these  disposed  to  join. 
He  smooth 'd  and  squared  them,  by  the  rule  and 
(The  wimbles  for  the  work  Calypso  found)     [line. 
With  those  he  pierced  them,  and  with  clinchers 

bound. 


Long  and  capacious  as  a  shipwright  forms 
Some  bark's  broad  bottom  to  outride  the  storms, 
So  large  he  built  the  raft :  then  ribb'd  it  strong 
From  space  to  space,  and  nail'd  the  planks  along; 
These  form'd  the  sides :  the  deck  he  faahion'd  last ; 
Then  o'er  the  vessel  raised  the  taper  mast. 
With  crossing  sail-yards  dancing  in  the  wind ; 
And  to  the  helm  the  guiding  rudder  ioin'd, 
fWith  yielding  osiers  fenced,  to  break  the  force 
Of  surging  waves,  and  steer  the  steady  course.) 
Thy  loom.  Calypso !  for  the  future  sails 
Supplied  the  cloth,  capacious  of  the  gales. 
With  stays  and  cordage  last  he  rigg*d  the  ship, 
And,  roll'd  on  levers,  launchM  her  in  the  deep. 

Four  days  were  past,  and  now,  the  work  complete. 
Shone  the  fifth  mom :  when  from  her  saered  seat 
The  nymph  dismiss'dhim,  (odorous  gannents  given) 
And  Uthed  in  fr.gnnt  oil.  that  breXhed  ot 

heaven ; 
Then  filPd  two  goat-skins  with  her  hands  divine, 
With  water  one,  and  one  with  sable  wine ; 
Of  every  kind,  provisions  heaved  aboard ; 
And  the  full  decks  with  copious  viands  stored. 
The  goddess,  last,  a  gentle  breeze  supplies. 
To  curl  old  ocean,  and  to  warm  the  skies. 

And  now  rejoicing  in  the  prosperous  gales, 
With  beating  heart  Ulysses  spreads  his  sails; 
Placed  at  the  helm  he  sat,  and  mark'd  the  sides, 
Nor  closed  in  sleep  his  ever- watchful  eyes. 
There  view*d  the  rleiads,  and  the  northern  tesOy 
And  great  Orion's  more  refulgent  beam. 
To  which,  around  the  axle  of  the  sky 
The  Bear  revolving,  points  his  golden  eye : 
Who  shines  exalted  on  the  ethereal  pUun, 
Nor  bathes  his  blazing  forehead  in  the  main. 
Far  on  the  left  those  radiant  fires  to  keep 
The  nymph  directed,  as  he  sail'd  the  deep. 
Full  seventeen  nights  he  cut  the  foamy  way ; 
The  distant  land  appear* d  the  following  day: 
Then  swell'd  to  sight  Phseacia's  dusky  coast, 
And  woody  mountains,  half  in  vapours  lost ; 
That  lay  before  him,  indistinct  and  vast. 
Like  a  broad  shield  amid  the  wateiy  waste. 

But  him,  thus  vo^'aging  the  deeps  below, 
From  far,  on  Solym^'s  aerial  brow. 
The  king  of  Ocean  saw,  and  seeing  bum'd: 
(From  Ethiopia's  happy  climes  retum'd) 
The  raging  monarch  uiook  his  azure  head. 
And  thus  m  secret  to  his  soul  he  said : 

<<  Heavens  1  how  uncertain  are  the  powers  M 
high! 
Is  then  reversed  the  sentence  of  the  sky. 
In  one  man's  favour ;  while  a  distant  guest 
I  shared  secure  the  Ethiopian  feast  t 
Behold  how  near  Phieacia's  land  he  dimvs  1 
The  land,  affix'd  by  £ate's  eternal  laws 
To  end  his  toils,    is  then  our  anger  vaint 
No ;  if  this  sceptre  yet  commands  the  main.** 

He  spoke,  and  high  the  forky  trident  huri'd. 
Rolls  clouds  on  clouds,  and  stirs  the  watery  wm» 
At  once  the  face  of  earth  and  sea  deforms, 
Swells  all  the  winds,  and  rouses  all  the  stonnt. 
Down  rush'd  the  night ;  east,  west  together  rosr; 
And  south,  and  norUi,  roll  mountains  to  the  shore; 
Then  shook  the  hero,  to  despair  resign'd. 
And  question'd  thus  his  yet  unconquer'd  mind: 

«  Wretch  that  I  am  1  what  farther  fiites  aftteod 
This  life  of  toils,  and  what  my  destined  eaad  I 
Too  weU,  alas !  the  island  goddess  knew 
On  the  black  sea  what  perSs  should 
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New  horrors  now  this  destined  head  enclose ; 
Unfill'd  is  yet  the  measure  of  my  woes ; 
With  what  a  cloud  the  brows  of  heaven  are  crownM  I 
What  raging  winds  I  what  roaring  waters  round  I 
Tis  Jove  himself  the  swelling  tempest  rears ; 
Death,  present  death,  on  every  side  appears. 
Happy !  thrice  happy !  who,  in  battle  slain, 
Press'd,  in  Atrides'  cause,  the  Trojan  plain : 
Oh !  had  I  died  before  that  well-fought  wall ; 
Had  some  distinguish'd  day  renown'd  my  fall ; 
(Such  as  was  that,  when  showers  of  javelins  fled 
From  conquering  Troy  around  Achilles  dead) 
All  Greece  had  paid  me  solenm  funerals  then. 
And  spread  my  glory  writh  the  sons  of  men. 
A  shameful  fate  now  hides  my  hapless  head. 
Unwept,  unnoted,  and  for  ever  dead  V* 

A  mighty  wave  rush'd  o'er  him  as  he  spoke, 
The  raft  it  cover'd,  and  the  mast  it  broke ; 
Swept  from  the  deok,  and  from  the  rudder  torn, 
Far  on  the  swelling  surge  the  chief  was  borne : 
While  by  tlie  howUng  tempest  rent  in  twain 
Flew  sail  and  sail-yards  rattling  o'er  the  main. 
Long  press'd,  be  heaved  beneau  the  weighty  wave, 
do^d  by  the  cumbrous  vest  Cal^'pso  gave : 
At  length  emerging,  from  his  noetnls  wide 
And  gushing  mouth,  effused  the  briny  tide  ; 
Even  then  not  mindless  of  his  last  retreat. 
He  seized  the  raft,  and  leap'd  into  his  seat. 
Strong  with  the  f»r  of  death.    The  rolling  flood 
Now  here,  now  there,  impell'd  the  floating  wood. 
As  when  a  heap  of  gather'd  thorns  is  cast, 
Now  to,  now  fro,  before  the  autumnal  blast; 
Together  clung,  it  rolls  around  the  field ; 
So  roll'd  the  float,  and  so  its  texture  held : 
And  now  the  south,  and  now  the  north,  bear  sway, 
And  now  the  east  the  foamy  floods  obey. 
And  now  the  west  wind  whirls  it  o'er  the  sea. 

The  wandering  chief,  with  toils  on  toils  oppress'd, 
Leucothea  saw,  and  pity  touch'd  her  breast : 
(Herself  a  moital  once,  of  Cadmus'  strain. 
But  now  an  azure  sister  of  the  main^ 
Swift  as  a  sea-mew  springing  from  tne  flood. 
All  radiant  on  the  raft  the  ^dess  stood  ; 
rhen  thus  address'd  him:  <<Thou,  whom  heaven 

decrees 
To  Neptune's  wrath,  stem  tyrant  of  the  seas, 
fUnoqual  contest !)  not  his  rage  and  power. 
Great  as  he  is,  such  virtue  shall  devour. 
What  I  suggest  thy  wisdom  will  perform : 
Forsake  thy  float,  and  leave  it  to  the  storm ; 
Strip  off  tliy  garments ;  Neptune's  fury  brave 
With  naked  strength,  and  plunge  into  the  wave. 
To  reach  Phnacia  all  thy  nerves  extend : 
There  fiUe  decrees  thy  miseries  shall  end. 
This  heavenly  scarf  beneath  thy  bosom  bind. 
And  live ;  give  all  thy  terrors  to  the  wind. 
Soon  as  thy  arms  the  happy  shore  shall  gain. 
Return  the  gift,  and  cast  it  in  the  main ; 
Observe  my  orders,  and  with  heed  obev. 
Cast  it  far  ofl^  and  turn  thy  eyes  away.^' 

With  that,  her  hand  tlie  saered  veU  bestows, 
Then  down  the  deeps  she  dived  from  whence  she 
A  moment  snatch'd  the  shining  form  away,  f  rose ; 
And  all  was  cover'd  with  the  curling  sea. 

Struck  with  amaze,  yet  still  to  doubt  inclined. 
He  stands  sun>ended,  and  explores  his  mind. 
'^  What  shall  I  do  1  Unhappy  me  1  who  knows 
Bat  other  gods  intend  me  o^er  woes  t 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  I  shall  not  blindly  join 
Thj  pleaded  reason,  but  consult  witii  mine : 


For  scarce  in  ken  appears  that  distant  isle 
Thy  voice  foretels  me  shall  conclude  my  toil. 
Thus  then  I  judge :  while  yet  the  planks  sustain 
The  wild  waves'  fury,  hero  I  fix'd  ronudn ; 
But  when  their  texture  to  the  tempest  yields, 
I  launch  adventurous  on  the  liquid  fields. 
Join  to  the  help  of  gods  the  strength  of  nuin. 
And  take  this  method,  since  the  best  I  can." 

While  thus  his  thoughts  an  anxious  council  hold. 
The  raging  god  a  watery  mountain  roll'd ; 
Like  a  black  sheet  the  whelming  billows  spread. 
Burst  o'er  the  float,  and  thunder'd  on  his  head. 
Planks,  beams,  disparted  fly :  the  scatter'd  wood 
Rolls  (tiverse,  and  in  fragments  strows  the  flood. 
So  the  rude  Boreas,  o'er  the  field  new-shorn. 
Tosses  and  drives  the  scatter'd  heaps  of  com. 
And  now  a  single  beam  the  chief  bestrides ; 
There,  poised  awhile  above  the  bounding  tides, 
His  limbs  discumbers  of  the  clinging  vest. 
And  binds  the  sacred  cincture  round  his  breast : 
Then  prone  on  ocean  in  a  moment  flung. 
Stretch 'd  wide  his  eager  arms,  and  shot  the  seas 

along, 
All  naked  now,  on  heaving  billows  laid, 
Stem  Neptune  eyed  him,  and  contemptuous  said : 

^  Go,  leam'd  in  woes,  and  other  woes  essay  I 
Go,  wander  helpless  on  the  watery  way : 
Thus,  thus  find  out  the  destined  diore,  and  then 
(If  Jove  ordains  it)  mix  with  happier  men. 
Whate'er  thy  fate,  the  ills  our  wrath  could  raise 
Shall  last  remember'd  m  thy  best  of  days." 

This  said,  his  sea-green  steeds  divide  the  foam. 
And  reach  high  iEgse  and  the  towery  dome. 
Now,  scarce  withdrawn  the  fierce  earth-shaking 

power, 
Jove's  daughter,  Pallas,  watch'd  the  favouring  hour, 
Back  to  their  caves  she  bade  the  winds  to  fly. 
And  hush'd  the  blustering  brethren  of  the  sky. 
The  drier  blasts  alone  of  Boreas  sway. 
And  bear  him  soft  on  broken  waves  away ; 
With  gentle  foree  impelling  to  that  shore 
Where  fate  has  destined  he  shall  toil  no  more. 
And  now  two  nights,  and  now  two  days  were  past^ 
Since  wide  he  wander'd  on  the  watery  waste ; 
Heaved  on  the  surge  with  intermitting  breath. 
And  hourly  panting  in  the  arms  of  death  r 
The  third  faur  mom  now  blazed  upon  the  main  ; 
Then  glassy  smooth  lay  all  the  Uquid  plain. 
The  winds  were  hush'd,  the  billows  scarcely  curl'd| 
And  a  dead  silence  stiU'd  the  watery  world. 
When,  lifted  on  a  ridgy  wave,  he  spies 
The  land  at  distance,  and  with  sharpen'd  eyes. 
As  pious  children  joy  with  vast  delight 
When  a  loved  sire  revives  before  their  sight, 
rWho  lingering  long  has  call'd  on  death  in  vain, 
Fix'd  by  some  demon  to  the  bed  of  pain. 
Till  heaven  by  miracle  his  Kfe  restore) 
So  joys  Ulysses  at  the  appearing  shore ; 
And  sees  (and  labours  onward  as  he  sees) 
The  rising  forests,  and  the  tufted  trees. 
And  now,  as  near  approaching  as  the  sound 
Of  human  voice  the  listening  ear  may  wound, 
Amidst  the  rocks  he  hears  a  hoUow  roar 
Of  murmuring  surges  breaking  on  the  shore : 
Nor  peaceful  port  was  there,  nor  winding  bay. 
To  shield  the  vessel  from  the  rolling  sea, 
But  clifls,  and  shaggy  shores,  a  dreadful  sight ! 
All  rough  with  rocks,  with  foamy  billows  white. 
Fear  seized  his  slacken'd  limbs  and  beating  hear^ 
As  thus  he  eoromuned  wi^  his  soul  apart : 
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*  Ah  me  I  when  o*er  a  length  of  waters  toas'di 
These  eyes  at  last  hehold  the  unhoped-for  ooast^ 
No  port  receives  me  from  the  angry  main. 
But  the  loud  deeps  demand  me  back  ugam. 
Above  sharp  rocks  forbid  access ;  around 
Roar  the  wild  waves :  beneath,  is  sea  profound  I 
No  footing  sure  affords  the  faithless  sand, 
To  stem  too  rapid,  and  too  deep  to  stand. 
If  here  1  enter,  my  efforts  are  vain, 
DashM  on  the  cliffs,  or  heaved  into  the  main. 
Or  round  the  island  if  my  course  I  bend, 
Where  the  ports  open,  or  the  shores  descend, 
Back  to  the  seas  the  rolling  surge  may  sweep. 
And  bury  all  my  hopes  beneath  the  deep : 
Or  some  enormous  whale  the  god  may  send 
(For  many  such  on  Amphitrite  attend :) 
Too  well  the  turns  of  mortal  chance  I  know. 
And  hate  relentless  of  my  heavenly  foe." 

While  thus  hethought,amonstrouswave  up-bore 
The  chief,  and  dashM  him  on  the  craggy  shore : 
Tom  was  his  skin,  nor  had  the  ribs  been  whole. 
But  instant  Pallas  enter'd  in  his  soul. 
Close  to  the  cliff  with  both  his  hands  he  clung, 
And  stuck  adherent,  and  suspended  hung ; 
Till  the  huge  surge  roll'd  off ;  then,  backward  sweep 
The  refluent  tides,  and  plunge  him  in  the  deep. 
As  wlien  the  polypus,  from  forth  his  cave 
Tom  with  full  force,  reluctant  beats  the  wave ; 
His  ragged  claws  are  stuck  with  stones  and  sands: 
So  the  rough  rock  had  shaggM  Ulysses*  hands. 
And  now  had  perish'd,  whclm'd  beneath  the  main, 
The  unhappy  man  ;  even  fate  had  been  in  vain : 
But  all-subduing  Pallas  lent  her  power, 
And  prudence  saved  him  in  the  needful  hour. 
Beyond  the  beating  surge  his  course  he  bore, 
^A  wider  circle,  but  in  sight  of  shore) 
With  longing  eyes,  observing,  to  survey 
Some  smooth  ascent,  or  safe-sequester  d  bay. 
Between  the  parting  rocks  at  lengtli  he  spied 
A  falling  stream  with  gentler  waters  glide ; 
Where  to  the  seas  the  shelving  shore  declined, 
And  form'd  a  bay,  impervious  to  the  wind. 
To  this  calm  port  the  glad  Ulysses  press'd. 
And  hail'd  the  river,  and  its  god  addressed: 

**  Whoe'er  thou  art,  before  whose  streams  un- 
known 
I  bend,  a  suppliant  at  thy  watery  throne. 
Hear,  azure  king !  nor  let  me  fly  in  vain 
To  thee  from  Neptune  and  the  raging  main. 
Heaven  hears  and  pities  ha|)less  men  like  me, 
For  sacred  even  to  gods  is  misery : 
Let  then  thy  waters  give  the  weary  rest. 
And  save  a  suppliant,  and  a  man  distressM." 

He  pray'd,  and  straight  the  gentle  stream  lob- 
sides, 
Detains  the  rushing  current  of  his  tides. 
Before  the  wanderer  smooths  the  water}'  way, 
And  soft  receives  him  from  the  rolling  sea. 
That  moment,  fainting  as  he  touch 'd  the  shore. 
He  dropped  his  sinewy  arms :  his  knees  no  more 
Perform  d  their  office,  or  his  weight  upheld : 
His  swoln  heart  heaved  ;  his  bloated  b<>dy  swelled: 
From  mouth  and  nose  the  briny  torrent  ran ; 
And  lost  in  lassitude  lay  all  the  man. 
Deprived  of  voice,  of  motion,  and  of  breath  ; 
The  soul  scarce  waking,  in  the  arms  of  death. 
Soon  as  warm  life  its  wonted  offlce  found. 
The  mindful  chief  Leucothea's  scarf  unbound ; 
Observant  of  her  word,  he  turn'd  aside 
His  head,  and  cast  it  on  the  rolling  tide. 


Behind  him  far,  upon  the  purple 

The  waters  waft  it,  and  the  nymph  receires. 

Now  parting  from  the  stream,  Ulyssra  found 
A  mossy  bank  with  pliant  rushes  crown*d ; 
The  bank  he  prem'd,  and  gently  kiss'd  the  groimd ; 
Where  on  the  flowery  herb  as  soft  he  lay. 
Thus  to  his  soul  the  sage  began  to  say: 

**  What  will  ye  next  ordain,  ye  powers  on  high! 
And  yet,  ah  yet,  what  fates  au«  we  to  try  t 
Here  by  the  stream,  if  I  the  night  outw^ur. 
Thus  spent  already,  how  shall  nature  bear 
The  dews  descending,  and  nocturnal  air  ; 
Or  chilly  vapours,  breathing  from  the  flood 

When  morning  rises! If  I  take  the  wood. 

And  in  thick  snelter  of  innumerous  boughs 

Enjoy  the  comfort  gentle  sleep  allows ; 

Though  fenced  from  cold,  and  though  my  to&  be 

passed. 
What  savage  beasts  may  wander  in  the  waste  1 
Perhaps  I  yet  may  DeUI  a  bloody  prey 
To  prowling  bears,  or  lions  in  Uie  way." 

Thus  long  debating  in  himself  he  stood : 
At  length  he  took  the  passage  to  the  wood. 
Whose  shady  horrors  on  a  rising  brow 
Waved  high,  and  frown'd  upon  the  stream  dekiv. 
There  grew  two  olives,  closest  of  the  gro*  e, 
IVith  roots  entwined,  and  branches  interwove; 
Alike  their  leaves,  but  not  alike  they  pmiled 
With  sister-fruits  ;  one  fertile,  one  was  wild. 
Nor  here  the  sun's  meridian  ra^-s  hud  power, 
Nor  wind  sharp  piercing,  nor  the  roshing  shoirer; 
The  verdant  arch  so  close  its  texture  kept: 
Beneath  this  covert,  great  Ulyrjes  crept. 
Of  gathered  leaves  an  ample  In^d  he  made^ 
(Thick  strown  by  tempest  Uirough  the   homrj 

shade) 
Where  three  at  least  might  winter's  cold  defy. 
Though  Boreas  raged  al-jn?  the  inclement  sky. 
This  store,  with  joy  the  patient  hero  found. 
And,  sunk  amidst  them,  heap'd  the  leaves  arooni 
As  some  poor  iteasaut,  fated  to  reside 
Remote  from  neighbours  in  a  forest  wide, 
Studious  to  save  what  human  wants  require^ 
In  embers  heap*d  preserves  the  seeds  of  fire: 
Hid  in  dry  foliage  thus  Ulysses  lies. 
Till  Pallas  p^/ur  d  soft  slumbers  on  his  eyes ; 
And  golden  dreams  (the  gift  of  sweet  repose) 
Lulled  all  ois  cares,  and  banish'd  all  his  woeSi 
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BOOK  VI. 


ARGUMENT. 

Fallas  sppearinfT  in  a  dream  to  Nanaicaa  (tbe  dsnghtc  i 
of  Alcinous  king  of  Phsacia)  commands  her  to  desoeod  It 
tbe  river,  and  wash  the  robes  of  state,  in  preparatioo  It  : 
her  nuptials.  Nausicaa  goes  with  her  handmaidi  to  tlif  \ 
river ;  where,  while  the  garments  are  spread  on  tbe  bsiili  j 
they  divert  themselves  in  sports.  Their  voioes  awakf  I 
Ulysses,  who,  addressing  himself  to  tbe  princess.  Is  I9 
her  relieved  and  clothed,  and  receives  directions  in 
manner  to  apply  to  the  king  and  queen  ot  the  island 


While  thus  the  weary  wanderer  sunk  to 

And  peaceful  slumbers  oalm'd  his  anxious  breii^ 

The  martial  maid  from  heaven's  atrial  height 

Swift  to  Phseacia  wingM  her  rapid  flight. 

In  elder  times  the  soft  Phssacian  train 

In  ease  possess'd  the  wide  Hyperian  pUin  ; 
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i  Cyclopean  ruce  in  arms  aros^ 

ess  nation  of  gigantic  foes ; 

;reat  Nausithous  from  H}'peria  far^ 

;h  seas  retreating  from  the  sound  of  war, 

creant  nation  to  fair  Sclieria  led, 

never  science  rearM  her  laureKd  head : 

round  his  tribes  a  strength  of  wall  he  raised ; 

ven  the  glittering  domes  and  temples  blazed; 

his  realms,  he  parted  grounds  from  grounds, 

ared  the  lands,  and  gave  the  lands  their 

unds. 

.  the  silent  grave  the  monarch  lay, 

ise  Alcinous  held  the  regal  sway. 

is  high  palace  through  the  helds  of  air 

ddess  shot :  Ulysses  was  her  care. 

as  tlie  night  in  silence  rolVd  away, 

en  of  charms  divine  Nausicaa  lay : 

;h  the  thick  gloom  the  shining  portals  blaze : 

mphsthe  portals  guard,  each  nymph  a  grace. 

ks  the  viewless  air,  the  warrior-maid  [head; 

tlirough  the  valves,  and  hovers  round  her 

urite  virgin's  blooming  form  she  took, 

Dymas  sprung,  and  thus  the  vision  spoke : 

indolent  I  to  waste  thy  hours  away  I 
;ep*8t  thou  careless  of  the  bridal  day  t 
ousal  ornament  neglected  lies ; 
prepare  the  bridal  train,  arise  I 
applause  the  cares  of  dress  impart, 
ve  soft  transport  to  a  parent's  heart, 
to  the  limpid  sti'eam  direct  thy  way, 
Uie  gay  morn  unveils  her  smihng  ray : 
to  the  stream  !  companion  of  thy  care, 
hy  steps  attend,  thy  hibours  share. 

awake !  the  mai-riage  hour  is  nigh, 
■om  their  thi*ones  thy   kindred  monarchs 

:hi 

)-al  car  at  early  dawn  obtain, 
der  mules  obedient  to  the  rein  ; 
igh  the  way,  and  distant  i-olls  the  wave, 
their  fair  vests  Phacacian  virgins  lave, 
p  ride  forth  ;  for  iK)mp  becomes  the  great, 
ajesty  derives  a  gi*ace  from  state." 
I  to  the  palaces  of  heaven  she  sails, 
)ent  on  tlie  wings  of  wafting  gales : 
U  of  gods  !  the  regions  mild  of  peace, 
ff  and  calm  eternity  of  ease, 
lo  rude  winds  pi*esume  to  shake  the  skies, 
IS  descend,  no  snowy  vapours  rise ; 
immortal  thrones  the  bless'd  repose ; 
mament  with  living  splendoure  glows, 
the  goddess  wingM  the  aerial  way, 
h  heaven's  eternal  gates  that  bUzed  with  day. 
from  her  rosy  car  Aurora  shed 
wn,  and  all  the  orient  flamed  with  red. 
the  virgin  with  the  morning  light, 
at  to  the  vision  of  the  night. 
een  shesought:  thequeen  herhoursbestow'd 
ous  works ;  the  whirling  spindle  glow'd 
rimson  threads,  while  busy  damsels  cull 
owy  fleece,  or  twist  the  purpled  wool, 
hile  Pheeacia's  peers  in  council  sat : 
lis  high  dome  the  king  descends  in  state, 
rith  a  fllial  awe  the  royal  maid 
ich'd  him  passing,  and  submissive  said : 
ill  my  dread  sire  his  ear  regardful  deign, 
ay  his  child  the  royal  car  obtain  I 
th  thy  garments  shall  I  bend  my  way 
through  the  vales  the  mazy  waters  stray  t 
ity  of  dress  adorns  the  great, 
Dgs  draw  lustre  from  the  robe  of  state. 


Five  sons  thou  hast :  three  wait  the  bridal  day. 
And  spotless  robes  become  the  young  and  gay  * 
So  when  with  praise  amid  the  dance  they  shine. 
By  these  my  cares  adorh'd,  that  praise  is  mine." 

Thus  she :  but  blushes,  ill-restrain'd,  betray 
Her  thoughts  intentive  on  the  bridal  day. 
The  conscious  sire  the  dawning  blush  survey 'd. 
And  smiling  thus  bespoke  the  blooming  maid : 
"  My  child,  my  darling  joy,  the  car  receive ; 
That,  and  whate'er  our  daughter  asks,  we  give." 

Swift  at  the  royal  nod  the  attending  train 
The  car  prepare,  the  mules  incessant  rein. 
The  blooming  virgin  with  dispatchful  carerf 
Tunics,  and  stoles,  and  robes  imperial  bearii. 
The  queen,  assiduous,  to  her  train  assigns 
The  sumptuous  viands,  and  the  flavorous  wines. 
The  train  prepare  a  cruise  of  curious  mould, 
A  cruise  of  fragrance,  form'd  of  bumish*d  goM ; 
Odour  divine !  whose  soft  refreshing  streams 
Sleek  the  smooth  skin,  and  scent  the  snowy  limbs. 

Now  mounting  the  gay  seat,  the  silken  reins 
Shine  in  her  hand :  along  the  Sounding  plains 
Swift  fly  the  mules :  nor  rode  the  nymph  alone ; 
Around,  a  bevy  of  bright  damsels  shone. 
They  seek  tlie  cisterns  where  Phseacian  dames 
Wash  their  fair  garments  in  the  limpid  streams ; 
Where,  gathering  into  depth  from  falling  rills, 
The  lucid  wave  a  spacious  bdson  fills. 
The  mules  unhamess'd  range  beside  the  maini 
Or  crop  the  verdant  herbage  of  the  plain. 

Then  emulous  the  royal  robes  they  lave, 
And  plunge  the  vestures  in  the  cleansing  wave  t 
(The  vestures  cleansed  o'erspread  the  shelly  sano, 
Their  snowy  lustre  whitens  all  the  strand.) 
Then  with  a  short  repast  relieve  their  toil. 
And  o'er  their  limbs  diffuse  ambrosial  oil ; 
And  while  the  robes  imbibe  the  solar  ray, 
O'er  tlie  green  mead  the  sporting  virgins  play 
(Their  shining  veils  unbound).     Along  the  skies 
Toss'd,  and  retoss'd,  the  ball  mcessant  flies. 
They  sport,  they  feast ;  Nausicaa  lifts  her  voice, 
And  warbling  sweet,  makes  earth  and  heaven  rejoice. 

As  when  o'er  Er^inanth  Diana  roves, 
Or  wide  Trivgetus'  resounding  groves  ; 
A  sylvan  tniin  the  huntress  queen  surrounds, 
Her  rattling  quiver  from  her  sliouldcr  sounds ; 
Fierce  in  the  spoil,  along  the  mountain's  brow 
They  bay  the  boar,  or  chase  the  bounding  roe : 
High  o'er  tlie  lawn,  with  more  majestic  pace. 
Above  the  nymphs  she  treads  with  stately  grace : 
Distinguish 'd  excellence  the  goddess  proves  ; 
Exults  Latona,  as  the  virgin  moves. 
With  equal  grace  Nausicaa  trod  the  plain. 
And  shone  ti*anscendent  o'er  the  beauteous  train. 

Meantime  (the  care  and  favourite  of  the  skies) 
Wrapt  in  embowering  sliade,  Ul^'sses  lies. 
His  woes  forgot  I  but  Pallas  now  addrcss'd 
To  break  the  bands  of  all-composing  rest. 
Forth  from  her  snowy  hand  Nausicaa  threw 
The  various  ball ;  the  ball  erroneous  flew, 
And  swam  the  stream:  loud  shrieks  the  virgin  traiiiy 
And  the  loud  shriek  redoubles  from  the  main. 
Waked  by  the  shrilling  sound,  Ulysses  rose. 
And  to  the  deaf  woods,  wailing,  breathed  his  woes : 

*<  Ah  me !  on  what  inhospitable  coast. 
On  what  new  region  is  Ulysses  toss'd : 
Possess'd  by  wild  barbarians  fierce  in  arms ; 
Or  men  whose  bosom  tender  pity  warms  1 
What  sounds  are  these  that  gather  from  the  shores ; 
The  voice  of  nymphs  ihS,t  haont  the  sylvan  bowera 
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The  ikir-hair'd  Dryads  of  the  shady  wood, 
Or  azure  daughters  of  the  silver  flood  ; 
Or  human  voice  t  but  issuing  from  the  shades, 
Why  cease  I  straight  to  learn  what  sound  in- 
vades ?" 
Then,  where  the  grove  with  leaves  umbrageous 
bonds, 
With  forceful  strength  a  branch  the  hero  rends ; 
Around  his  loins  the  verdant  cincture  spreads 
A  wreathy  foliage  and  concealing  shades. 
As  when  a  lion  in  the  midnight  hours, 
Beat  by  rude  blasts,  and  wet  with  wintry  showers. 
Descends  terrific  from  the  mountain's  brow : 
With  living  flames  his  rolling  eyeballs  glow ; 
With  conscious  strength  elate,  he  bends  his  way 
Majestically  fierce,  to  seize  his  prey 
(The  steer  or  stag) ;  or  with  keen  hunger  bold 
Springs  o*er  the  fence,  and  dissipates  the  fold, 
^o  less  a  terror,  from  the  neighbouring  groves 
(Rough  from  the  tossing  surge)  Ulysses  moves ; 
Urged  on  by  want,  and  recent  from  the  storms ; 
The  brackish  ooze  his  manly  grace  deforms. 
Wide  o'er  the  shore  with  many  a  piercing  cry 
To  rocks,  to  caves,  the  frighted  virgins  flv ; 
All  but  the  nymph :  the  nymph  stood  fix  d  alone, 
By  Pallas  arra'd  with  boldness  not  her  own. 
B/(eautime  in  dubious  thought  the  king  awaits, 
And  self-considering,  as  he  stands,  debates  ; 
Distant  his  mournful  story  to  declare. 
Or  prostrate  at  her  kiiee  address  the  prayer. 
But  fearful  to  offend,  by  wisdom  sway'd. 
At  awful  distance  he  accosts  the  maid : 

^  If  from  the  skies  a  goddess,  or  if  earth 
(Imperial  virgin)  boast  thy  glorious  birth. 
To  thee  I  bend  1  if  in  tliat  bright  disguise 
Thou  visit  earth,  a  daughter  of  the  skies. 
Hail,  Dian,  hail  1  the  huntress  of  the  groves 
So  shines  majestic,  and  so  stately  moves, 
So  breathes  an  air  divine  I  But  if  thy  race 
Be  mortal,  and  thitf  earth  thy  native  place, 
Bless'd  is  the  father  from  whose  loins  you  sprung, 
Bless'd  is  the  mother  at  whose  breast  you  hung, 
Bless'd  are  the  brethren  who  thy  blood  divide. 
To  such  a  miracle  of  charms  allied : 
Joyful  they  see  applauding  princes  gaze. 
When  stately  in  the  dance  you  swim  the  harmoni- 
ous maze. 
But  bless'd  o'er  all,  the  youth  with  heavenly  charms, 
Who  clasps  the  bright  perfection  in  his  anna  1 
Never,  1  never  view'd  till  this  bless'd  hour 
Such  finish'd  grace  I  I  gaze  and  I  adore  1 
Thus  seems  the  palm  with  stately  honours  crown'd 
By  Phoibus'  altara ;  thus  o'erlooks  the  ground ; 
The  pride  of  Delos.     (By  the  Delian  coast 
I  voyaged,  leader  of  a  warrior-host, 
But  ah  how  cliangod !    from  thence  my  sorrow 

flows; 
0  fatal  voyage,  source  of  all  my  woes !) 
Raptured  I  stood,  and  as  this  hour  amazed, 
With  reverence  at  the  lofty  wonder  gazed : 
Raptured  I  stand !  for  earth  ne'er  knew  to  bear 
A  plant  so  stately,  or  a  nymph  so  fair. 
Awed  fi'om  access,  I  lift  my  suppliant  hands ; 
For  misery,  0  queen,  before  thee  stands  1 
Twice  ten  tempestuous  nights  I  roU'd,  resign'd 
To  roaring  billows,  and  the  warring  wind ; 
Heaven  bade  the  deep  to  spare !  but  heaven,  my 
Spares  only  to  inflict  some  mightier  woe !       {foe, 
Inured  to  cares,  to  death  in  all  its  forms; 
Outcast  I  rove,  familiar  with  die  storms  I 


Once  more  I  view  the  face  of  famnankind: 
0  let  soft  pity  touch  thy  generous  mind ! 
Unconscious  of  what  air  I  breatlie,  I  stand 
Naked,  defenceless,  on  a  foreign  land. 
Propitious  to  my  wants,  a  vest  supply 
To  guard  the  wretched  from  the  inclement  sky : 
So  may  the  gods  who  heaven  and  earth  contrd. 
Crown  the  chaste  wishes  of  thy  virtuous  soul. 
On  thy  soft  hours  their  choicest  blessings  shed ; 
Bless'd  with  a  husband  be  thy  bridal  bed ; 
Bless'd  be  thy  husband  with  a  blooming  race. 
And  lasting  union  crown  your  blissful  days. 
The  gods,  when  they  supremely  bless,  bestow 
Firm  union  on  their  favourites  below  : 
Then  envy  grieve,  with  inly-pining  hate ; 
The  good  exult,  and  heaven  is  in  our  state." 

To  whom  the  nymph :  ^  0  stranger,  cease  thy 
care. 
Wise  is  thy  soul,  but  man  is  bom  to  bear: 
Jove  weighs  affairs  of  earth  in  dubious  scales, 
And  the  good  suffers,  while  the  bad  prevails: 
Bear,  with  a  soul  resign'd,  the  will  of  Jove ; 
Who  breathes,  must  mourn :  thy  woes  are  bom 

above. 
But  since  thou  tread'st  our  hospitable  shore, 
'Tis  mine  to  bid  the  wretched  grieve  no  more. 
To  clothe  the  naked,  and  thy  way  to  guide — 
Know,  the  Phseacian  tribes  this  land  divide ; 
From  great  Alcinous'  royal  loins  I  spring;, 
A  happy  nation,  and  a  happy  king."  * 

Then  to  her  maids — **  Why,  why,   ye  eowird 

tinin. 
These  fears,  this  flight !  ye  fear  and  fly  in  vain. 
Dread  ye  a  foe  t  dismiss  that  idle  dread, 
'Tis  death  with  hostile  step  these  shores  to  tread: 
Safe  in  the  love  of  heaven,  an  ocean  flows 
Around  our  realm,  a  barrier  from  the  foes ; 
Tis  ours  this  son  of  sorrow  to  relieve. 
Cheer  the  sad  heart,  nor  let  affliction  grieve. 
By  Jove  the  stranger  and  the  poor  are  sent, 
And  what  to  those  we  give,  to  Jove  is  lent. 
Then  food  supply,  and  bathe  his  fainting  limbs 
Where  waving  shades  obscure  the  mazy  streama." 

Obedient  to  the  call,  the  chief  they  guide 
To  the  calm  current  of  the  secret  tide ; 
Close  by  the  stream  a  royal  dress  they  lay, 
A  vest  and  robe,  with  rich  embroidery  gay: 
Then  unguents  in  a  vase  of  gold  supply. 
That  breathed  a  fragrance  through  the  hahDj 
sky 

To  them  the  king :  **  No  longer  I  detain 
Your  friendly  care ;  retire,  ye  virgin  train  1 
Retire,  while  from  my  weaned  limbs  I  lave 
The  foul  pollution  of  the  briny  wave  : 
Ye  gods  !  since  this  worn  frame  refection  knew, 
What  scenra  have  I  survey'd  of  dreadful  viewl 
But,  nymphs,  recede  i  sage  chastity  denies 
To  ndse  uie  blush,  or  pain  the  modest  eyes." 

The  nymphs  wiUidrawn,  at  once  into  the  tide 
Active  he  bounds :  the  flashing  waves  divide : 
O'er  all  his  Umbs  his  hands  the  wave  diffuse, 
And  from  his  locks  compress  the  weedy  ooze ; 
The  balmy  oil,  a  fragrant  shower,  he  sheds : 
Then,  dress'd,  in  pomp  magnificently  treads. 
The  warrior-goddess  gives  Tiis  frame  to  shine 
With  majesty  enlarged,  and  air  divine  : 
Back  from  his  brows  a  length  of  hair  nnfurla^ 
His  hyacinthine  locks  descend  in  wavy  curkk 
As  by  some  artist  to  whom  Vulcan  gives 
His  skill  divine,  a  breathing  statae  uvea; 
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t  taught,  he  framee  the  wondrous  mouldi 
the  silver  pours  the  fusil  gold : 
his  heroic  frame  improves 
venly  bloom,  and  like  a  god  he  moves, 
ice  breathes  around ;  majestic  grace 
lis  steps :  the  astonish'd  virgins  gaze. 
Kslines  along  the  murmuring  seas, 
freshness  from  the  fanning  breeze, 
ndering  nymph  his  glorious  port  survey'd, 
ir  damsels,  with  amazement,  said : 
dthout  care  divine  the  stranger  treads 
of  joy :  his  steps  some  zodhead  leads : 
ive  destroy  him,  sure  he  nad  been  driven 
this  realm,  the  favourite  isle  of  heaven, 
d  spectacle  of  woe  he  trod 
"t  sands,  and  now  he  looks  a  god. 
i  in  my  connubial  hour  decree 
my  spouse,  or  such  a  spouse  as  he ! 
!,  the  viands  and  the  bowl  provide" — 
s  the  viands  and  the  bowl  supplied: 
fed,  for  keen  his  hunger  raged, 
the  generous  vintage  thirst  assuaged. 
1  return  her  care  Nausicaa  bends, 
s  resumes,  the  glittering  car  ascends, 
ning  o'er  the  field :  and  as  she  pressed 
tdid  seat,  the  listening  chief  address'd : 
ger,  arise !  the  sun  rolls  down  the  day, 
)  palace  I  direct  thy  way : 
I  high  state  the  nobles  of  the  land 
y  royal  sire,  a  radiant  band. 
,  though  wisdom  in  thy  soul  presides, 
om  thy  tongue,  and  every  action  guides: 
at  distance,  while  I  pass  the  plain 
er  the  furrows  waves  the  golden  grain : 
■eascend — With  airy  mounds 
ih  of  wall  the  guarded  city  bounds : 
ng  land  two  ample  bays  divides ; 
agh  the  narrow  mouths  descend  the  tides: 
ious  basons  arching  rocks  enclose, 
ifence  from  every  storm  that  blows, 
he  bay  great  Neptune's  fane  adioins ; 
',  a  forum  flankM  with  marble  shines, 
le  bold  youth,  the  numerous  fleets  to  store, 
i  broad  sail,  or  smooth  the  taper  oar : 
he  bow  they  bend,  nor  boast  the  skill 
he  feather'd  arrow  wings  to  kill ; 
all  mast  above  the  vessel  rear, 
the  fluttering  sail  to  float  in  air. 
h  into  the  deep  with  eager  joy, 
)  steep  surge,  and  throu^  the  tempest  fly; 
unpolished  race — To  me  belongs 
to  shun  the  blast  of  slanderous  tongues  ; 
ice,  prone  the  virtuous  to  defame, 
li  vile  censure  taint  my  spotless  name  : 
stranger  this,  whom  thus  Nausicaa  leads  t 
I  with  what  graceful  majesty  he  treads  1 
a  native  of  some  distant  shore, 
re  consort  of  her  bridal  hour  ; 
T,  some  descendant  of  the  skies  ; 
lier  praver,  the  atrial  bridegroom  flies. 
m  that  hour  its  choicest  influence  shed, 
e  a  foreign  spouse  to  crown  her  bed  i 
le  godlike  worthies  that  adorn 
m,  she  flies  ;  Phseacia  is  her  scorn.' 
just  the  blame  ;  for  female  innocence 
flies  the  guilt,  but  shuns  the  offence  : 
larded  virgin,  as  unchaste,  I  blame  ; 
least  freedom  with  the  sex  is  shame, 
sonsenting  ores  a  spouse  provide, 
lie  nuptiiUs  justify  the  bride. 


*  But  would'st  thou  soon  review  thy  native  plaint 
Attend,  and  speedy  thou  shalt  pass  ihe  main  : 
Nigh  where  a  grove,  with  verdant  poplars  crown'd. 
To  Pallas  sacred,  shades  tlie  holy  ground. 
We  bend  our  way  :  a  bubbling  fount  distils 
A  lucid  lake,  and  thence  descends  in  riUs  ; 
Around  the  grove  a  mead  with  lively  green 
FaUs  by  degrees,  and  forms  a  beauteous  scene ; 
Here  a  rich  juice  the  royal  vineyard  pours  ; 
And  there  the  garden  yields  a  waste  of  flowers. 
Hence  lies  the  town,  as  far  as  to  the  ear 
Floats  a  strong  shout  along  the  waves  of  air. 
There  wait  embowered,  while  I  ascend  alone 
To  great  Alcinous  on  his  royal  throne. 
Arrived,  advance  impatient  of  delay. 
And  to  the  lofty  palace  bend  thy  way  : 
The  lofty  palace  overlooks  the  town. 
From  every  dome  by  pomp  superior  known  ; 
A  child  mav  point  the  way.     With  earnest  gait 
Seek  thou  the  queen  along  the  rooms  of  state  ; 
Her  roval  hand  a  wondrous  work  designs  ; 
Around  a  circle  of  bright  damsels  shines. 
Part  twist  the  threads,  and  part  the  wool  dispose^ 
While  with  the  purple  orb  the  spindle  glows. 
High  on  a  throne,  amid  the  Scherian  powers. 
My  royal  father  shares  the  genial  hours  ; 
But  to  the  queen  thy  mournful  tale  disclose. 
With  the  prevailing  eloquence  of  woes  : 
So  shalt  thou  view  with  joy  thy  natal  shore. 
Though  mountains  rise  between,  and  oceans  roar.*' 

She  added  not,  but  waving  as  she  wheel'd 
The  silver  scourge,  it  glitterd  o'er  the  field  : 
With  skill  the  virgin  guides  the  embroidered  rei% 
Slow  rolls  the  car  before  the  attending  train. 
Now  whirling  down  the  heavens,  the  golden  day 
Shot  through  the  western  clouds  a  dewy  rav  ; 
The  grove  they  reach,  where  ^m  the  sacred  shade 
To  Pallas  thus  the  pensive  hero  pray'd  : 

*'  Daughter  of  Jove !  whose  arms  in  thunder  wield 
The  avenging  bolt,  and  shake  the  dreadful  shield  ; 
Forsook  by  uiee,  in  vain  I  sought  thy  aid 
When  booming  billows  closed  fui>ove  my  head  : 
Attend,  unconquered  maid  ;  accord  my  vows. 
Bid  the  great  hear,  and  pitying  heal  my  woes.** 

This  heard  Minerva,  but  forbore  to  fly 
(By  Neptune  awed)  apparent  from  the  sky : 
Stem  god !  who  raged  with  vengeance  unrestrain'd, 
Till  great  Ulysses  luul'd  his  native  Umd. 
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BOOK  VII. 


ARGUMENT. 
THS  oousT  or  AlXmiOCB. 

The  prlnoeM  Nausicaa  returns  to  the  city,  and  VlyiiM 
■oon  after  foUows  thither  He  is  met  by  Palhu  in  theform  of 
a  young  virgin,  who  guides  him  to  the  palace,  and  direota 
him  in  what  manner  to  address  the  queen  Arete.  She  then 
involves  him  in  a  mist,  which  causes  him  to  pass  invisible. 
The  palace  and  gardens  of  Alcinous  described.  Ulysses 
fiaiing  at  the  feet  of  the  queen,  the  mist  disperses,  the 
Phcadans  admire  and  receive  him  with  respect.  The  queen 
inquiring  by  what  means  be  had  the  garments  be  then 
wore,  he  relates  to  her  and  Alcinous  his  departure  from 
Calypso,  and  his  arrival  on  their  dominions. 

The  same  day  continues,  and  the  book  ends  with  the 
night.  

The  patient  heavenly  man  thus  su^liant  pny^^  > 
While  the  slow  moles  dimw  on  the  miperiu  maid : 
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Through  the  proud  street  she  moves,  the  public 

gaze: 
The  turning  wheel  before  the  palace  stays. 
With  ready  love  her  bi'othei's,  gathering  round. 
Received  the  vestures,  and  the  mules  unbound. 
She  seeks  the  bridal  bower :  a  matron  there 
The  rising  fire  supplies  with  busy  care, 
Whose  charms  in  youth  her  father's  heart  inflamed. 
Now  worn  with  ago,  Eurymedusa  named : 
The  captive  dame  Phieacian  rovers  bore. 
Snatch  *d  from  Epirus,  her  sweet  native  shore, 
(A  grateful  prize)  and  in  her  bloom  bestowed 
On  good  Alcinous,  honoured  as  a  god  : 
Nurse  of  Nausicaa  from  her  mfant  yeam^ 
And  tender  second  to  a  mother's  cares. 

Now  from  the  sacred  thicket  where  he  lay 
To  town  Ulysses  took  the  winding  way. 
Propitious  Pallas,  to  secure  her  care. 
Around  him  spriMid  a  veil  of  tliicken'd  air ; 
To  shun  the  encounter  of  the  vulgar  crowd. 
Insulting  still,  inquisitive  and  loud. 
When  near  the  famed  Phieacian  walls  he  drew^ 
The  beauteous  city  opening  to  his  view. 
Ills  step  a  virgin  met,  and  stood  before : 
A  polish'd  urn  the  seeming  virgin  bore, 
And  youthful  smiled  ;  but  in  the  low  disguiae* 
Lay  hid  the  goddess  with  the  azure  eyes. 

''Showme,  fairdaughter  (thus  the  chief  demands) 
The  house  of  him  who  rules  these  happy  lands. 
Through  many  woes  and  wanderings,  lo  1  I  come 
To  good  Alcinous'  hospitable  dome. 
Far  from  my  native  coast,  I  rove  alone, 
A  wretched  stranger,  and  of  all  unknown !" 

The  goddess  answer'd :  **  Father,  I  obey. 
And  point  the  wandering  traveller  his  way : 
Well  known  to  me  the  palace  you  inq  aire, 
For  fast  beside  it  dwells  my  honour'tl  sire  ; 
But  silent  march,  nor  greet  the  common  train 
With  question  needless,  or  inquiry  viun. 
A  race  of  rugged  mariners  are  these  ; 
(Jnpolish'd  men,  and  boisterous  as  their  seas : 
The  native  islanders  alone  their  care. 
And  hateful  he  that  breathes  a  foreign  air. 
These  did  the  ruler  of  the  deep  ordain 
To  build  proud  navies,  and  command  the  main  ; 
On  canvas  wings  to  cut  the  watery  way  ; 
No  bird  so  light,  no  thought  so  swift  as  they." 

Thus  having  spoke,  the  unknown  celestial  leads  : 
The  footsteps  of  the  deity  he  treads, 
And  secret  moves  along  the  crowded  space. 
Unseen  of  all  the  rude  Phaeacian  race. 
(So  Pallas  order'd,  Pallas  to  their  eyes 
The  mist  objected,  and  condensed  the  skies.) 
The  chief  with  wonder  sees  the  extended  streets. 
The  spreading  harbours  and  the  riding  fleets  ; 
He  next  their  princes'  lofty  domes  admires. 
In  separate  islands  crown'd  with  rising  spires ; 
And  deep  intrenchments,  and  high  walls  of  stone. 
That  gird  the  city  like  a  marble  zone. 
At  length  the  kingly  palace  gates  he  view'd  ; 
There  stopp'd  the  goddess,  and  her  speech  renewM : 

**  My  task  is  done ;  the  mansion  you  inquire 
Appears  before  you :  enter,  and  admire. 
High-throned,  and  feasting,  there  thou  shalt  behold 
The  sceptred  rulers.     Fear  not,  but  be  bold  : 
A  decent  boldness  ever  meets  with  friends. 
Succeeds,  and  even  a  stranger  recommends. 
First  to  the  queen  prefer  a  suppliant's  chum, 
Alcinous'  queen.  Arete  is  her  name, 
The  lame  her  parents^  and  her  power  the  same. 


For  know,  fhmi  Ocean's  god  Nausithoas  qmiiig^ 
And  Perilxea,  beautiful  and  young  ; 
(Eurymedon's  last  hope,  who  ruled  of  old 
The  race  of  giants,  impious,  proud,  and  b<^ ; 
Perish 'd  the  nation  in  unrighteous  wm*, 
PeiHsh'd  the  prince,  and  lefi  Uiis  only  heir) 
Who  now  by  Neptune's  amorous  power  compreii'd, 
Produced  a  monarch  that  his  people  bless'd. 
Father  and  prince  of  the  Phaeacian  name ; 
From  him  Rhexenor  and  Alcinous  came. 
The  first  by  Phoebus'  burning  arrows  fired. 
New  from  his  nuptials,  hapless  youth !  expired. 
No  son  survived :  Arete  heir'd  his  state. 
And  her,  Alcinous  chose  his  royal  mate. 
With  honours  yet  to  womankind  unknown. 
This  queen  he  graces,  and  divides  the  throng : 
In  equal  tenderness  her  sons  conspire, 
And  all  the  children  emulate  their  sire. 
When  through  the  street  she  gracious  deigns  to motv, 
(The  public  wonder,  and  the  public  love) 
The  tongues  of  all,  with  transport  sound  herprMse, 
The  eyes  of  all,  as  on  a  goddess,  gaze. 
She  feels  the  triumph  of  a  generous  breast. 
To  heal  divisions,  to  relieve  the  oppress'd  ; 
In  virtue  rich  ;  in  blessing  others,  bless'd. 
Go  then  secure,  thy  humble  suit  prefer, 
And  owe  thy  country  and  thy  friends  to  her.** 

With  that  the  goddess  deign'd  no  longer  stay. 
But  o'er  the  world  of  waters  wing'd  her  way : 
Forsaking  Scheria's  ever-pleasing  shore. 
The  winds  to  Marathon  the  virgin  bore  ; 
Thence,  where  proud  Athens  rears  her  towery  bead, 
With  opening  streets  and  shining  structureB  qpnadf 
She  pass'd,  delighted  with  the  well-known  seats } 
And  to  Erectheus'  sacred  dome  retreats. 

Meanwhile  Ulysses  at  the  palace  waits. 
There  stops,  and  anxious  with  his  soul  debates, 
Fix'd  in  amaze  before  the  royal  gates. 
The  front  appear'd  with  radiant  splendomrs  gay, 
Bright  as  the  lamp  of  night,  or  orb  of  day. 
The  walls  were  massy  brass  :  the  eoniioe  hi^h 
Blue  metals  crown'd,  in  colours  of  the  sky : 
Rich  plates  of  gold  the  folding-doors  ineaae ; 
The  pillars  silver,  on  a  brazen  base ; 
Silver,  the  lintels  deep  projecting  o'er. 
And  gold,  the  ringlets  that  command  the  door. 
Two  rows  of  stately  dogs,  on  either  hand. 
In  sculptured  gold  and  labour'd  silver  stand. 
These  Vulcan  form'd  with  art  divine,  to  wait 
Immortal  guardians  at  Alcinous'  gate ; 
Alive  each  animated  frame  appears. 
And  still  to  live  beyond  the  power  of  years. 
Fair  thrones  within  from  space  to  space  were  raised 
Where  various  carpets  with  embroidery  blazed, 
The  work  of  matrons :  these  the  princes  prest'd, 
Day  following  day,  a  long-continued  feast 
Refulgent  pedestals  the  walls  surround. 
Which  boys  of  gold  with  flaming  torches  Grown'd; 
The  polish'd  ore,  reflecting  every  ray. 
Blazed  on  the  banquets  with  a  double  day. 
Full  fifty  haudmaids  form  the  household  train  ; 
Some  turn  the  mill,  or  sift  the  golden  grain  ; 
Some  ply  the  loom  ;  their  busy  fingers  move 
Like  poplar  leaves,  when  Zephyr  fans  the  grove. 
Not  more  renown 'd  the  men  of  Scheria's  i^ 
For  sailing  arts  and  all  the  naval  toil. 
Than  works  of  female  skill  their  women's  pHds^ 
The  flying  shuttle  through  the  threads  to 
Pallas  to  these  her  double  gifts  imparts^ 
Inventive  geniusy  and  indiiBlrioua 
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to  the  gates  a  spacious  garden  liee, 
>nn8  defended,  and  inclement  skies, 
■es  was  the  allotted  space  of  ground^ 
vith  a  green  enclosure  all  around  ; 
ving  trees  confess'd  the  fruitful  mould ; 
lening  apple  ripens  here  to  gold  : 
)  blue  fig  with  luscious  juice  o'erflows, 
*per  red  the  full  pomegranate  glows, 
inch  here  bends  beneath  the  weighty 

• 

> 

iant  olives  flourish  round  the  year. 

ay  spirit  of  the  western  gale 

breathes  on  fruits  untaught  to  fail : 

>pping  pear  a  following  pear  supplies, 

!S  apples,  figs  on  figs  arise : 

e  mild  season  gives  the  blooms  to  blow, 

s  to  harden,  and  the  fruits  to  grow. 

)rder'd  vines  in  equal  ranks  appear^ 

the  united  labours  of  the  year  : 

unload  the  fertile  branches  run, 

)r  the  blackening  clusters  in  the  sun, 

}  tread  the  liquid  harvest  join, 

ining  presses  foam  with  floods  of  wine. 

'.  the  vines  in  early  flower  descried, 

ipes  discoloured  on  the  sunny  side, 

re  in  autumn's  richest  purple  dyed. 

>f  all  various  herbs,  for  ever  green, 

eous  order  terminate  the  scene. 

>lenteou8  fountains  the  whole   prospect 

m*d ; 

>ugh  the  gardens  leads  its  streams  around, 

ch  plant,  and  waters  all  the  ground  ; 

lat  m  pipes  beneath  the  palace  flows, 

loe  its  current  on  the  town  bestows : 

us  use  their  various  streams  they  bring, 

>Ie  one,  and  one  supplies  the  king. 

rere  the  glories  which  the  gods  ordain*d« 

Aldnous,  and  his  happy  land  I 
m  the  chief,  who  men  and  nations  knew, 
onted  scene  surprise  and  rapture  drew ; 
ng  thought  he  ran  the  prospect  o'er^ 
ity  enter'd  at  the  lofty  door, 
w  approaching,  in  the  palace  stand, 
>lets  crown'd,  the  rulers  of  the  land  ; 
1  for  rest,  and  offering  to  the  god 
ITS  the  virtue  of  the  sleepy  rod. 
le  glided  through  the  joyous  crowd, 
rkness  circled,  and  an  ambient  cloud. 
I  great  Alcinous'  throne  he  came, 
)trate  fell  before  the  imperial  dame, 
m  around  him  dropp'd  the  veil  of  night ; 
le  shines,  and  manifest  to  sight. 
es  gaze,  with  awful  fear  oppress'd  ; 
5v  gaze,  and  eye  the  godlike  guest, 
filter  of  great  Rhexenor !  (thus  began, 
er  knees,  the  much-enduring  man) 
thy  consort,  and  this  royal  train, 
at  share  the  blesrings  of  your  reign, 
int  bends  1  O  pity  human  woe  i 
i  the  happy  to  the  unhappy  owe. 
led  exile  to  his  country  send, 
m  ¥ath  griefs,  and  long  without  a  friend, 
he  gods  your  better  days  increase, 
rour  joys  descend  on  all  your  race  ; 
for  ever  on  your  country's  breast, 
jpie  blessing,  by  your  people  bless'd  I  *• 

0  the  genial  hearth  he  bow'd  his  fitocy 
ibled  in  the  ashes  took  his  place, 
osued.     The  eldest  first  began, 

1  lage,  a  venerable  man  1 


Whose  well-taught  mind  the  present  age  surpiai'd . 
And  join'd  to  that  the  experience  of  the  last. 
Fit  words  attended  on  his  weighty  sense. 
And  mild  persuasion  flow'd  in  eloquence. 

^Oh  sight,  (he  cried)  dishonest  and  unjust  I 
A  guest,  a  stranger,  seated  in  the  dust ! 
To  raise  the  lowly  suppliant  from  the  ground 
Beflts  a  monarch.     Lo !  the  peers  around 
But  wait  thy  word,  the  gentle  guest  to  grace, 
And  seat  him  fair  in  some  distmguish'd  place. 
Let  first  the  herald  due  libation  pay 
To  Jove,  who  guides  the  wanderer  on  huB  way ; 
Then  set  the  genial  banquet  in  his  view. 
And  give  the  stranger-guest  a  stranger's  due.** 

His  sage  advice  the  listening  king  obeys ; 
He  stretch'd  his  hand  the  prudent  chief  to  raiBe^ 
And  from  his  seat  Laodamas  removed, 
(The  monarch's  offspring,  and  his  best  beloved.) 
There  next  his  side  the  godlike  hero  sat ; 
With  stars  of  silver  shone  the  bed  of  state. 
The  golden  ewer  a  beauteous  handmaid  brings^ 
Replenish'd  from  the  cool  translucent  springs. 
Whose  polish'd  vase  with  copious  stream  supplies 
A  silver  laver,  of  capacious  size. 
The  table  next  in  regal  order  spread. 
The  glittering  canisters  are  heap'd  with  bread : 
Viands  of  various  kinds  tnvite  the  taste. 
Of  choicest  sort  and  savour,  rich  repast  f 
Thus  feasting  high,  Alcinous  gave  the  sign. 
And  bade  the  herald  pour  the  rosy  wine. 
«  Let  all  around  the  due  libation  pay 
To  Jove,  who  guides  the  wanderer  on  his  way." 

He  said.   Pontonus  heard  the  king's  command  i 
The  circling  goblet  moves  from  hand  to  hand : 
Each  drinks  the  iuice  that  glads  the  heart  of  mioi 
Alcinous  then,  with  aspect  mild,  began : 

"  Princes  and  peers,  attend !  while  we  impart 
To  you  the  thoughts  of  no  inhuman  heart. 
Now  pleased  and  satiate  from  the  social  rite 
Repau*  we  to  the  blessings  of  the  night : 
But  with  the  rising  day,  assembled  here. 
Let  all  the  elders  of  the  land  appear. 
Pious  observe  our  hospitable  laws. 
And  heaven  propitiate  in  the  stranger's  cause : 
Then  join'd  in  council  proper  means  explore 
Safe  to  transport  him  to  the  wish'd-for  shore : 
(How  distant  that,  imports  not  us  to  know. 
Nor  weigh  the  labour,  but  relieve  the  woe.) 
Meantime,  nor  harm  nor  anguish  let  him  bear: 
This  interval,  heaven  trusts  him  to  our  care ; 
But  to  his  native  land  our  charge  resign'd. 
Heaven's  is  his  life  to  come,  and  all  the  woeshefaind. 
Then  must  he  suffer  what  the  fates  ordain ; 
For  fate  has  wove  the  thread  of  life  with  pain. 
And  twins,  even  from  the  birth,  are  misery  and 
man! 

"  But  if,  descended  from  the  Olympian  bower. 
Gracious  approach  us  some  immortal  power  $ 
If  in  that  form  thou  comest  a  guest  divine. 
Some  high  event  the  conscious  eods  design. 
As  yet,  unhid  they  never  nuced  our  feast. 
The  solemn  sacrifice  oall'ddown  the  guest; 
Then  manifest  of  heaven  the  vision  stood. 
And  to  our  eyes  familiar  was  the  god. 
Oft  with  some  favour'd  traveller  they  stray, 
And  shine  before  him  all  the  desert  way : 
With  social  intercourse,  and  face  to  face. 
The  friends  and  guardians  of  our  pious  raee^ 
So  near  approach  we  their  celestial  kind. 
By  justiee,  truth,  and  probity  of  mind ; 
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As  our  dire  neighbours  of  Cvclopean  birth. 
Match  in  fierce  wrong  the  giant-soiis  of  earth." 

^  Let  no  such  t!iought(with  modest  grace  reJMn'd 
The  prudent  Greek)  possess  the  royal  miud. 
Alas  I  a  mortal,  like  thyself,  am  I ; 
No  glorious  native  of  yon  azure  sky : 
In  foi*m,  ah,  how  unlike  their  heavenly  kind  I 
How  more  infeiior  in  the  gifts  of  mind ! 
Alas,  a  mortal !  most  oppress'd  of  those 
Whom  fate  has  loaded  with  a  weight  of  woes  ; 
By  a  sad  ti*ain  of  miseries  alone 
Distinguished  long,  and  second  now  to  none ! 
By  Heaven's  high  will  compell*d  from  shore  to  shore; 
With  Heaven's  high  Mdll  prepared  to  suffer  more. 
What  histories  of  toil  could  1  declare  ? 
But  still  long-wearied  nature  wants  repair ; 
Spent  with  fatigue,  and  shrunk  with  pining  fast. 
My  craving  bowels  still  require  repast. 
Howe'er  tlie  noble,  suffering  miud,  may  grieve 
Its  load  of  anguish,  and  disdain  to  live ; 
Necessity  demands  our  daily  bread ; 
Hunger  is  insolent,  and  will  be  fed. 
But  llinish,  0  ye  peers !  what  you  propose. 
And  let  the  morrow's  dawn  conclude  my  woes : 
Pleased  will  I  suffer  all  the  gods  ordai% 
To  see  my  soil,  my  son,  my  friends  again. 
That  view  vouchsafed,  let  instant  death  surprise 
With  ever-during  shade  these  happy  eyes  ! 

The  assembled  peers  with  general  praise  approved 
His  pleaded  reason,  and  the  suit  he  moved. 
Each  drinks  a  full  oblivion  of  his  cares, 
And  to  the  gifts  of  balmy  sleep  repairs. 
Ulysses  in  the  regal  walls  alone 
RemainM  :  beside  him,  on  a  splendid  throne. 
Divine  Aret^  and  Alcinous  shone. 
The  queen,  on  nearer  view,  the  guest  surveyed 
Robed  in  the  garments  her  own  hands  had  made ; 
Not  without  wonder  seen.     Then  thus  began. 
Her  words  addressing  to  the  godlike  man  : 

''Camestthou  not  hither,  wondrous  stranger !  aay, 
From  lands  remote,  and  o'er  a  length  of  sea  t 
Tell  then  whence  art  thou  !  whence  that  princely 

air  t 
And  robes  like  these,  so  recent  and  so  fair  t" 
**  Hard  is  the  task,  0  princess  I  you  impose, 
(Thus  sighing  spoke  the  man  of  many  woes) 
The  long,  the  mournful  series  to  relate 
Of  all  my  sorrows,  sent  by  heaven  and  fate ! 
Yet  what  you  ask,  attend.     An  island  lies 
Beyond  these  tracts,  and  under  other  skies, 
Ogygia  named,  in  Ocean's  watery  arms  ; 
Where  dwells  Calypso,  dreadful  in  her  charms  I 
Remote  from  gods  or  men  she  holds  her  reign. 
Amid  the  terrors  of  the  rolling  main. 
Me,  only  me,  the  hand  of  fortune  bore, 
Unbless'd  !  to  tread  that  interdicted  shore, 
When  Jove  tremendous  in  the  sable  deeps 
Launched  his  red  lightning  at  our  scattered  ships : 
Then,  all  my  fleet,  and  all  my  followers  lost, 
Sole  on  a  plank,  on  boiling  surges  toss'd. 
Heaven  drove  my  wreck  the  Ogygian  isle  to  find, 
Full  nine  days  floating  to  the  wave  and  wind. 
Met  by  the  goddess  there  with  open  arms. 
She  bribed  my  stay  with  more  than  human  charms ; 
Nay  promised,  vainly  promised,  to  bestow 
Immortal  life,  exempt  from  age  and  woe. 
But  all  her  blandishments  successless  prove. 
To  banish  from  my  breast  my  country's  love. 
I  stay  reluctant  seven  continued  years, 
And  water  her  ambrosial  couch  with  tears. 


The  eighth,  she  voluntary  moven  to  part. 
Or  urged  by  Jove,  or  her  own  changeful  bearL 
A  raft  was  form'd  to  cross  the  surging  sea ; 
Herself  suppUed  the  stores  and  ricn  array; 
And  gave  the  gales  to  waft  me  on  the  way. 
In  seventeen  days  appeared  your  pleasing  cosst, 
And  woody  mountains  half  in  yapours  lost. 
Joy  touch 'd  my  soul:  my  soul  was  joy'd  in  yai% 
For  anrry  Neptune  roused  the  raging  main ; 
The  wild  winds  whistle,  and  the  billows  roar; 
The  splitting  raft  the  furious  tempests  tore ; 
And  storms  vindictive  intercept  the  shore. 
Soon  as  their  rage  subsides,  the  seas  I  brave 
With  naked  force,  and  shoot  along  the  wave. 
To  reach  this  isle :  but  there  my  hopes  were  losly 
The  surge  impell'd  me  on  a  craggy  coast. 
I  chose  the  safer  sea,  and  chanoMi  to  find 
A  river's  mouth,  impervious  to  the  wind, 
And  clear  of  rocks.     I  fainted  by  the  flood ; 
Then  took  the  shelter  of  the  neighbouring  wood. 
'Twas  night ;  and  cover'd  in  the  foliage  deep, 
Jove  plunged  my  senses  in  the  death  of  sleep. 
All  night  I  slept,  oblivious  of  my  pain : 
Aurora  dawn'd,  and  Phodbus  shiiied  in  vain. 
Nor  till  oblique  he  sloped  his  evening  ray. 
Had  Somnus  dried  the  balmy  dews  away. 
Then  female  voices  from  the  shore  I  heard : 
A  maid  amidst  them,  goddess-like,  appear'd: 
To  her  I  sued,  she  pitied  my  distress ; 
Like  thee  in  beauty,  nor  in  virtue  less. 
Who  from  such  youth  could  hojie  considerate  eszet 
In  youtli  and  b^uty  wisdom  is  but  rare ! 
She  gave  me  life,  relieved  with  just  supplies 
My  wants,  and  lent  these  robes  that  strike  yooreyea 
This  is  the  trutli :  and  oh,  ye  powers  on  hij^  I 
Forbid  that  want  should  sink  me  to  a  lie." 

To  this  the  king :  **  Our  daughter  but  expresiM 
Her  cares  imperfect  to  our  godlike  guest. 
Suppliant  to  her,  since  first  he  chose  to  pray. 
Why  not  herself  did  she  conduct  the  way. 
And  with  her  handmaids  to  our  court  convey  P* 

^  Hero  and  king  1  (Ulysses  thus  replied) 
Nor  blame  her,  faultless,  nor  suspect  of  pride: 
She  bade  me  follow  in  the  attendant  train ; 
But  fear  and  reverence  did  my  steps  detain. 
Lest  rash  suspicion  might  alann  thy  mind: 
Man's  of  a  jealous  and  mistaking  kind.** 

"  Far  from  my  soul  (he  cried)  the  gods  effiMS 
All  ¥rrath  ill  grounded,  and  suspicion  baael 
Whate'er  is  honest,  stranger,  I  approve ; 
And  would  to  Phodbus,  Pallas,  and  to  Jove, 
Such  as  thou  art,  thy  thought  and  mine  were  OM^ 
Nor  thou  unwilling  to  be  cmll'd  my  son: 
In  such  alliance  couldst  thou  wish  to  join, 
A  palace  stored  with  tressiures  should  be  thiDa 
But  if  reluctant,  who  shall  force  thy  stay  t 
Jove  bids  to  set  the  stranger  on  his  way. 
And  ships  shall  wait  thee  vdth  the  morning  ny. 
Till  then,  let  slumber  dose  thy  careful  eyes; 
The  wakeful  mariners  shall  wateh  the  slues^ 
And  seize  the  moment  when  the  breeses  rise: 
Then  gently  waft  thee  to  the  pleasing  shore. 
Where  thy  soul  rests,  and  labour  is  no  more. 
Far  as  Eubcea  though  thy  country  lay, 
Our  ships  with  ease  transport  thee  in  a  day. 
Thither  of  old.  Earth's  giant-son  to  yiew. 
On  wings  of  winds  with  Rhadamanth  they  flev : 
This  liwd,  from  whence  their  morning  eouii* 

begun, 
Saw  them  returning  with  the  setting  sun. 
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H  kholl  witDeas  and  confiim  my  liie, 
h  how  dextroUH,  niii!  how  fleet  our  Htil, 
ally  limtd  witli  equal  aweep  [hey  row, 
lD  whilBM  in  long  Lrsclis  below." 
e.    No  word  lUa  experienced  man  replies, 
tohe&ven,  (and  heavenward  lifM  hie  eye*:) 

1  O  lather  t  what  the  king  accords 
make  perfect  1  sacred  be  Ilia  wards  I 
r  the  world  Aldnoiu'  glory  shine  ; 

be  hii,  and  ah  I  nty  counUy  mine  I " 
B  Arete,  for  the  hour  of  rest, 
;he  fleecy  touch,  and  eovering  vest . 
fair  traiu  the  purple  quilts  prepare, 
thick  carpels  spread  with  busy  c&re. 
dies  bhizing  ia  their  hands  they  pnss'd, 
h'd  all  their  queen's  cummand  with  haste : 
e  tho  sigtinl  to  the  v  '"* 
with  pleasure,  and  n 
ift-extended,  to  (lie  murrauruig  sonni 
gh  porch,  L'ljsses  sleeps  profound  I 
^leased  from  cares  Alcinous  lies ; 
beside  were  closed  Arete's  eyes. 


imtry.    Af  la  wfaJota  >plcadld 
HUaprodlBlgusleDfrLh,  lo  the 


JlgisHi.  aflir  s  cetnpllm 


,  and  tho  chief,  with  dAwuiog  light. 
Cant  from  the  slumbers  of  the  night ; 
the  conncil-seat  tliey  bend  their  way, 
the  shining  thrones  along  the  bay. 
vhile  Minerva,  in  her  giurdim  care, 
'om  the  surry  vault  througli  fields  o(  air ; 
a  herald  of  the  king,  she  Hien 
er  to  peer,  aiid  thus  tnccneaiit  cries  : 
les  and  ehiefa  who  rule  Phieacia's  states, 
;  in  council  your  attendance  waits  : 
■  of  grace  divine  your  aid  implores, 

loke,  and  sudden  with  tumultnoua  sounds 
gtng  moltitudeB  the  shore  rebounds  ; 
the  seats  they  fill  :  and  every  eye 
s  before  some  brotlier  of  the  sky. 
Lth  grmce  divine  his  funn  improves, 
;h  he  treads,  and  more  enlarged  he  moves  ; 
H  celestial  bloom,  regard  lu  draw  ; 
«  a  dignity  of  mien  to  awe  ; 
ength  the  future  priio  of  Iiirae  to  play, 
ler  all  the  honours  of  the  day. 
'nun  his  glittering  throne  Alcinous  rose : 
(he  cried)  nhilu  we  our  will  disclose. 
vent  aid  tliis  godlike  stranger  ci'avea, 
f  rude  UTOpest  thi-ougb  a  war  of  waves  f 
from  realms  tliat  view  the  tising  day, 
u  rabiect  Lq  the  western  ray- 


Then  grant,  what  here  all  sons  of  woe  obtain, 

£)r  here  affliction  never  plesds  in  vain ;) 
chosen  youths  prepared  expert  to  try 
The  vast  profound,  and  bid  the  vessel  fly  ; 
Launch  the  (all  bark,  and  order  every  oar  ; 
Then  b  our  court  indulge  the  genial  hour. 
Instant,  you  sailors,  to  uiis  task  attend  : 
Swift  to  Che  palace,  all  ye  peers  ascend  ; 
Let  none  to  strangers  honour*  due  disclaim  : 
Be  there  Demodocns,  the  bard  of  tame. 
Taught  by  the  gods  to  please,  when  high  be  lings 
Tho  VDCsJ  lay,  responsive  to  the  strings." 

ThuBspoke  Che  prince:  the  attending  peers  obey, 
In  state  they  move  ;  Alcinous  leads  the  way  : 
Swilt  to  Demodocus  the  herald  flies, 
Al  once  the  sailors  to  their  cbar)^  arise  ; 
They  launch  the  vessel,  and  unfurl  the  sails. 
And  stretch  tlie  swelling  canvas  to  the  gales  ; 
Then  to  the  palace  move  :  a  gathering  throng. 
Youth,  and  white  age,  tumnltuons  pour  along  : 
Now  all  accesses  to  the  dome  are  611'd  ; 
Eight  boar^  the  choicest  of  the  herd,  are  kiil'd  : 
Two  beeves,  twelve  fittlings  from  the  flock,  they 

Tc  crown  the  feast ;  so  wills  the  bounteous  king. 

The  herald  now  srrives,  and  guide*  along 

The  sacred  master  of  celestial  song : 

Dear  to  the  Muse  I  who  gave  his  ^ys  Co  flow 

With  iDJghty  blessings,  mix'd  with  mighty  woe  : 

With  clouds  of  darkness  quench'd  his  visual  ray, 

But  gave  bim  skill  to  raise  the  lof^y  lay. 

High  on  a  radiant  throne  anblime  in  state. 

Encircled  by  huge  multitudes,  he  sat  : 

With  silver  shone  the  throne  ;  his  l)-re,  well  strung 

To  rapturous  soundx,  at  hand  Pontonus  hung  ; 

Before  his  seat  a  polish'd  table  shines. 

And  a  full  goblol  foams  with  generous  wine*  : 

His  food  a  herald  bore  -,  and  now  (licy  fed  ; 


Vrom  ijiat  fierce  wrath  the  noble  song  arose, 
That  made  Ulysses  and  Achilles  foes  ; 
How  o'er  the  feast  they  doom  the  fall  of  Troy  ; 
The  stem  debate  Atrides  hear*  with  joy  : 
Fur  heaven  foretold  the  contest,  when  he  trod 
The  marble  llireshold  of  the  Delphic  god. 


ong,  iJlysB. 


laUhis 


■aiglil  reugn'd 


Before  his  eyes  the  purple  vest  lie  drew. 
Industrious  to  conceal  the  falling  dew  ; 
But  when  tho  miksic  paused,  he  ceaud  to  nhed 
Tho  flowing  tear,  and  raised  his  drooping  head  : 
And  lifting  to  the  gods  a  goblet  crown'd, 
He  iwur'd  a  pure  libation  to  (he  ground. 
Transported  with  the  song,  tho  listening  trala 
Again  with  loud  applause  demand  the  strain  : 
Again  Ulysses  veil'd  his  pensive  head. 
Again,  unmann'd,  a  shower  of  sorrow  shed  ; 
Conceid'd  he  wept :  the  king  observed  alone 
The  silent  tear  and  heard  the  secret  groan  : 
Then  to  the  bard  aloud  :  "O  cease  to  sing, 
Dumb  be  thy  voice,  and  mute  the  harmanioui 

Enough  the  feast  has  pleased,  enough  the  power 
Of  heavenly  song  has  crown'd  the  genial  hour  1 
Incessant  in  the  games  your  strength  display, 
Contest,  ye  brave,  the  bonours  of  the  day  1 
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Tliat  pleased  the  admirinf^  stranger  may  proclaim 

In  distant  regions  the  PheDacian  fame  : 

None  wield  tlie  gauntlet  witli  so  dire  a  sway, 

Or  swifter  in  the  race  devour  the  way  ; 

None  ui  tlie  leap  spnng  wiUi  so  strong  a  bound^ 

Or  fiiTiier  in  Uie  wi*e8tling  press  the  gi*ouud." 

Thus  spoke  the  king:  the  attending  peers  obey: 
In  state  they  move  ;  A  Icinous  leads  the  way  : 
His  golden  l>Te  Demodocus  unstrung, 
High  on  a  column  in  the  palace  hung  ; 
And  guided  by  a  herald's  guardian  cares. 
Majestic  to  tlie  lists  of  fame  repairs. 

Now  swarms  the  popuUice :  a  countless  throng, 
Youth  and  hoar  age  ;  and  man  drives  man  along ; 
The  games  l)egin  ;  ambitious  of  the  prize, 
Acroneus,  ThoGn,  and  Eretmeus  rise  ; 
The  pnze  Ocyalus  and  Prx-mneus  claim, 
Anchialus  and  Pnnteua  chiefs  of  fame  : 
There  Proreus,  Nuutes,  Eratreus  appear, 
And  famed  Am  phial  us,  Polyneus'  heir  : 
Euryalus,  like  Mars  ternfic,  rase. 
When  clad  in  wrath  he  withers  hosts  of  foes : 
Naubolides  with  grace  unequal'd  shone 
Or  equal*d  by  Laodanias  alune. 
With  these  came  forth  Ambasineus  the  strong. 
And  three  brave  sons  from  great  Alcinoua  sprung. 

Ranged  in  a  line  the  ready  racers  stand, 
start  from  the  goal,  and  vanish  o*er  the  strand : 
Swift  as  on  wings  of  wind  upborne  they  fly, 
And  drifts  of  rising  dust  involve  the  sky : 
Before  the  rest,  what  space  the  hinds  allow 
Between  the  mule  and  ox,  from  plough  to  plough, 
Clytonius  sprung  :  he  wing*d  the  ntpid  way. 
And  bore  the  unrival'd  honoura  of  the  day. 
With  fierce  embrace  the  bi*awny  wrestlers  join : 
The  conquest,  gi*eat  Eur^'alus,  is  thine. 
Amphialus  sprung  forward  with  a  bound, 
Superior  in  the  leap  a  length  of  ground : 
From  Eratreus*  strong  arm  the  discus  flies. 
And  sings  with  unmatched  force  along  the  skies. 
And  Laodam  whirls  high,  with  dreadful  sway. 
The  gloves  of  death,  victorious  in  the  fray. 

While  tlius  the  peerage  in  the  games  contends, 
In  act  to  speak,  Laodamas  ascends : 

"  O  friends  (he  cries)  the  8ti*anger  seems  well 
To  try  the  illustrious  labours  of  the  field :  [skill'd 
I  deem  h  im  brave ;  then  grant  the  brave  man's  claim. 
Invite  the  hero  to  his  share  of  fame. 
What  nervous  arms  he  boasts !  how  firm  his  tread  I 
His  limbs  how  turuM!  how  broad  his  shoulders 

spread! 
By  age  unbroke !  but  all-consuming  care 
Destroys  perhaps  the  strength  that  time  would 

spai^e: 
Dire  is  the  ocean,  dread  in  all  its  forms ! 
Man  must  decay,  when  man  contends  with  storms.** 

**  Well  hast  thou  spoke  (Euryalus  replies), 
Thine  is  the  guest,  invite  him  thou  to  rise.** 
Swift  at  the  word  advancing  from  the  crowd 
He  made  obeisiince,  and  thus  spoke  aloud : 

'*  Vouchsafes  the  i-everend  sti'anger  to  display 
His  manly  worth,  and  share  the  glorious  day  \ 
Father,  arise !  for  thee  ihy  port  proclaims 
Expert  to  conquer  in  the  Si^emn  gamers. 
To  fame  arise !  for  what  more  fame  can  yield 
Than  the  swift  nice,  or  conflict  of  the  field? 
Steal  from  corroding  care  one  transient  day. 
To  glory  give  the  space  thou  hast  to  stay ; 
Short  is  the  time,  and  lo !  even  now  the  gales 
Call  thee  aboard,  and  stretch  the  swelling  sails.** 


To  whom  with  sighs  Ulysses  gave  reply: 
**  All  why  tlie  ill -suiting  piistime  must  I  try  t 
To  gloomy  care  my  thoughts  alone  are  tree ; 
111  tlie  gay  sports  with  troubled  hearts  agnse: 
Sad  from  mv  natal  hour  my  days  have  ran, 
A  much-afflicted,  much-enduring  raanl 
Who  suppliant  to  the  king  and  peers,  implorss 
A  speedy  voyage  to  his  native  shoi'es.*' 

<*  Wide  wanders,  Laodam,  thy  erring  tongos^ 
The  sports  of  glory  to  the  brave  belong, 
(Retorts  Eur}'alus:)  he  boasts  no  claim 
Among  the  great,  unlike  the  sons  of  fame. 
A  wandering  merchant  he  finequents  the  maiOy 
Some  mean  sea-farer  in  pursuit  of  gain ; 
Studious  of  freight,  in  naval  trade  well  skiU'd, 
But  dreads  the  athletic  labours  of  tlie  field." 

Incensed  Ulysses  with  a  frown  replies: 
"  0  forward  to  proclaim  thy  soul  unwise ! 
With  partial  hands  tlie  gods  their  gifts  dispense: 
Some  greatly  think,  some  speak  will)  manly  sense  ; 
Hero  heaven  an  elegance  of  form  denies. 
But  wisdom  the  defect  of  form  supplies : 
This  man  with  energy  of  thought  conti^Is, 
And  steals  with  modest  violence  our  souls. 
He  speaks  reservedly,  but  he  speaks  with  force, 
Nor  can  one  word  be  clianged  but  for  a  worse ; 
In  public  more  than  mortal  he  appears. 
And  as  he  moves  the  gazing  crowd  reveres: 
While  others,  beauteous  as  the  ethereal  kind. 
The  nobler  portion  want,  a  knowing  mind. 
In  outward  show  heaven  gives  thee  to  excel. 
But  heaven  denies  the  praise  of  thinking  weU. 
Ill  bear  the  brave  a  rude  ungovem'd  tongue. 
And,  youth,  my  generous  soul  resents  the  wrong : 
Skiird  in  heroic  exeroise,  I  claim 
A  post  of  honour  with  the  sons  of  fame : 
Such  was  my  boast  while  vigour  crown'd  my  daja 
Now  caro  surrounds  me,  and  my  force  docays; 
Inured  a  melancholy  part  to  bear. 
In  scenes  of  death,  by  tempest  and  by  war, 
Yet  thus  by  woes  impaird,  no  more  I  waive 
To  prove  the  hero.— -Slander  stings  the  brave." 

Then  striding  forward  with  a  furious  bound. 
He  wronch*d  a  rocky  fragment  from  the  groond, 
By  far  more  ponderous,  and  more  huge  by  fcr. 
Than  what  Phacacia's  sons  discharged  in  air. 
Fierce  from  his  arm  the  enormous  load  lie  flii^ 
Sonorous  through  the  shaded  air  it  sings : 
Couch'd  to  the  earth,  tempestuous  as  it  flies. 
The  crowd  gaze  upward  while  it  cleaves  the  skies 
Beyond  all  marks,  with  many  a  giddy  round 
Down  rushing,  it  upturns  a  hill  of  ground. 

That  instant  Pallas,  bursting  fi*om  a  cloud, 
Fix*d  a  distinguish*d  mark,  and  cried  aloud : 

**  Even  he  who  sightless  wants  his  visual  ray, 
May  by  his  touch  alone  award  the  day : 
Thy  signal  throw  transcends  the  utmost  bound 
Of  every  champion,  by  a  length  of  ground : 
Securely  bid  the  strongest  of  tlie  train 
Arise  to  throw :  the  stix)ngest  throws  in  vain." 

She  spoke:  and  momentary  mounts  the  sky: 
The  friendly  voice  Ulj-sscs  hears  with  joy ; 
Then  thus  aloud,  elate  with  decent  pride : 
"  Rise,  ye  Phceacians,  try  your  foitje  (he  cried ;) 
If  with  this  throw  the  strongest  caster  vie. 
Still,  further  still,  I  bid  the  discus  fly. 
Stand  forth,  ye  champions,  who  the  gauntlet  wield 
Or  you,  the  swiftest  racers  of  the  field ! 
Stand  forth,  ye  wTestlers,  who  these  pastimes  grtee 
I  wield  the  gauntlet,  and  I  ran  the  race. 
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In  Boch  heroic  games  I  yield  to  none  r 

Or  yield  to  brave  Laodamas  alone  ; 

Shall  I  with  brave  Laodamas  contend  ? 

A  friend  is  sacred,  and  I  style  him  friend. 

Ungenerous  were  the  man,  and  base  of  heart. 

Who  takes  the  kind,  and  pays  the  ungrateful  part: 

Chiefly  the  man  in  foreign  realms  confined. 

Base  to  his  friend,  to  his  own  interest  blind  : 

All,  all  your  heroes  I  this  day  defy ; 

Give  me  a  man,  that  we  om*  might  may  try. 

Expert  in  every  art,  I  boast  the  skill 

To  give  the  feather'd  arrow  wings  to  kill ; 

Should  a  whole  host  at  once  discbarge  the  bow, 

My  well-aim'd  shaft  with  death  prevents  the  foe : 

Alone  superior  in  the  field  of  Troy, 

Great  Philoctetes  taught  the  shaft  to  fly. 

From  all  the  sons  of  earth  unrival'd  praise 

I  justly  claim ;  but  yield  to  better  days, 

To  those  famed  days  when  great  Alcides  rose. 

And  Eurytus,  who  bade  the  gods  be  foes : 

(Vain  Eurytus,  whose  art  became  his  crime, 

swept  from  tlie  earth  he  perish'd  in  his  prime ; 

Sudden  the  irremeable  way  he  trod. 

Who  boldly  durst  defy  the  bowyer-god.) 

In  fighting  fields  as  far  the  spear  I  throw. 

As  flies  an  arrow  from  the  well-drawn  bow. 

Sole  in  the  race  the  contest  I  decline. 

Stiff  are  my  weary  joints  ;  and  I  resign. 

By  storms  and  hunger  worn  :  age  well  may  fail, 

When  storms  tbi^d  hunger  both  at  once  assail." 

Abash'd  the  numbers  hear  the  godlike  man. 
Till  great  Alcinous  mildly  thus  began  :       [tongue 

"  Well  hast  thou  spoke,  and  well  thy  generous 
With  decent  pride  refutes  a  public  wrong  : 
Warm  are  thy  words,  but  warm  without  offence  ; 
Fear  only  fools,  secure  in  men  of  sense  : 
Thy  woilh  is  known.     Then  hear  our  conn  try  *s 
And  bear  to  heroes  our  heroic  fame ;  [claim, 

In  distant  realms  our  glorious  deeds  display. 
Repeat  them  frequent  in  the  genial  day;        [end, 
When  bless'd  with  ease  thy  woes  and  wanderings 
Teach  them  thy  consort,  bid  thy  sons  attend  ; 
How  loved  of  Jove  he  crown*d  our  sires  with  praise, 
How  we,  their  offspring,  dignify  our  race. 

"  Let  other  realms  the  deathful  gauntlet  wield, 
Or  boast  the  glories  of  the  athletic  field  ; 
We  in  the  course  unrivalM  speed  display, 
Or  through  cserulean  billows  plough  the  way  ; 
To  dress,  to  dance,  to  sing,  our  sole  delight. 
The  feast  or  bath  by  day,  and  love  by  night : 
Rise  then,  ye  skill'd  in  measures  ;  let  him  bear 
Your  fame  to  men  that  breathe  a  distant  air. 
And  faithful  say,  to  you  the  powers  belong 
To  race,  to  sail,  to  dance,  to  chant  the  song. 
But,  herald,  to  the  palace  swift  repair. 
And  the  soft  lyre  to  grace  our  pastimes  bear." 

Swift  at  the  word,  obedient  to  the  king. 
The  herald  flies  the  tuneful  lyre  to  bring. 
Up  rose  nine  seniors,  chosen  to  survey 
The  fnture  games,  the  judges  of  the  day : 
With  instant  care  they  mark  a  spacious  round. 
And  level  for  the  dance  the  allotted  ground  : 
The  herald  bears  the  l^Te :  intent  to  play. 
The  bard  advancing  meditates  the  lay  : 
Skill'd  in  the  dance,  tall  youths,  a  blooming  band, 
Graceful  before  the  heavenly  minstrel  stand  ; 
Light-bounding  from  the  earth,  at  once  they  rise. 
Their  feet  half  viewless  quiver  in  the  skies  : 
UlyMes  gazed,  astonishM  to  survey 
The  gUneing  splendours  as  their  sandals  play. 


Meantime  the  bard,  altemate  to  the  stringy 
Tlie  loves  of  Mars  and  Cytherea  sines ; 
How  the  stem  god,  enamoured  with  her  charms^ 
Clasp'd  the  gay  panting  goddess  in  his  arms, 
By  bribes  seduced  :  and  how  the  sun,  whose  eye 
Views  the  broad  heavens,  disclosed  the  lawless  joy. 
Stung  to  the  soul,  indignant  through  the  skies 
To  his  black  forge  vindictive  Vulcan  flies  : 
Arrived,  his  sinewy  arms  incessant  place 
The  eternal  anvil  on  the  massy  base. 
A  wondrous  net  he  labours,  to  betray 
The  wanton  lovers,  as  entwined  they  lay  ; 
IndiBsolubly  strong !    Then  instant  bears 
To  his  immortal  dome  the  finish'd  snares. 
Above,  below,  around,  with  art  dispread. 
The  sure  enclosure  folds  the  genial  bed  ; 
Whose  texture  even  the  search  of  gods  decdTSi^ 
Thin  as  the  filmy  threads  the  spider  weaves. 
Then,  as  withdrawing  from  the  starry  bowers^ 
He  feigns  a  journey  to  the  Lemnian  shores. 
His  favourite  isle  !     Observant  Mars  descries 
His  wish'd  recess,  and  to  the  goddess  flies ; 
He  glows,  he  bums  :  the  fair-hair'd  queen  of  lovt 
Descends  smooth-gliding  from  the  courts  of  Jots, 
Gay  blooming  in  full  charms :  her  hand  he  pressed 
With  eager  joy,  and  with  a  sigh  address'd : 

^  Come,  my  beloved!  and  taste  the  soft  delights: 
Come,  to  repose  the  genial  bed  invites : 
Thy  absent  spouse,  neglectful  of  thv  charms. 
Prefers  his  barbarous  Sintians  to  thv  arras  1" 

Then,  nothing  loth,  the  enamour'a  fair  he  led, 
And  sunk  transported  on  the  conscious  bed. 
Down  rush'd  the  toils,  inwrapping  as  they  lay 
The  careless  lovers  in  their  wanton  play  : 
In  vain  they  strive,  the  intangling  snares  deny 
(Inextricably  firm)  the  power  to  fly. 
Wam'd  by  the  god  who  sheds  the  golden  day. 
Stem  Vulcan  homeward  treads  the  starry  way : 
Arrived,  he  sees,  he  grieves,  with  rage  he  bums ; 
Full  horrible  he  roars,  his  voice  all  heaven  returns. 

**  0  Jove  1  (he  cried)  O  all  ye  powers  above. 
See  the  lewd  dalliance  of  the  queen  of  love  ! 
Me«  awkward  me,  she  scorns,  and  yields  her  charma 
To  that  fair  letcher,  the  strong  god  of  arms. 
If  I  am  lame,  that  stain  my  natal  hour 
By  fate  imposed  ;  such  me  my  parent  bore : 
Why  was  I  bom  ?  See  how  the  wanton  lies ! 
0  sight  tormenting  to  a  husband's  eyes ! 
But  yet,  I  trust,  diis  once  even  Mars  would  fly 
His  fair  one's  arms — he  thinks  her,  once,  too  nigfa. 
But  there  remain,  ye  guilty,  In  my  power. 
Till  Jove  refunds  his  shameless  daughter's  dower. 
Too  dear  I  prized  a  fair  enchanting  face  : 
Beauty  unchaste  is  beauty  in  disgrace." 

Meanwhile  the  gods  the  dome  of  Vulcan  throng, 
Apollo  comes,  and  Neptune  comes  along. 
With  these  gay  Hermes  trod  the  starry  plain ; 
But  modesty  withheld  the  goddess-train. 
All  heaven  beholds,  imprisoned  as  they  lie. 
And  unextinguish'd  laughter  shakes  Uie  sky. 

Then  mutual,  thus  they  spoke:  **  Behold  on  wrong 
Swift  vengeance  waits;  and  art  subdues  the  strong  I 
Dwells  there  a  god  on  all  the  Olympian  brow 
More  swift  than  Mars,  and  more  than  Vulcan  slowl 
Yet  Vulcan  conquers,  and  the  god  of  arms 
Must  pay  the  peiuUty  for  lawless  charms." 

Thus  serious  they :  but  he  who  gilds  the  skiea^ 
The  gay  Apollo,  thus  to  Hermes  cries : 
<*  Would'stthou,  enchain'dlike  Mars,  O  Hermes,  lie. 
And  bear  the  shame  like  Mars,  to  share  the  joyt" 
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*■  O  envied  shame  !  (the  smiling  youth  rejoinM) 
Add  thrice  the  chains,  and  thrice  more  firmly  bind; 
Gaze,  all  ye  gods,  and  every  goddess  gaze, 
Yet  eager  would  I  bless  the  sweet  di^race." 

Loud  laugh  the  rest,  even  Neptune  laughs  aloud, 
Yet  sues  importunate  to  loose  vie  god  : 
<<  And  free  (he  cries)  0  Vulcan  I  free  from  shame 
Thy  captives ;  I  ensure  the  penal  claim." 

<*  Will  Neptune  (Vulcan  then)  the  faithless  tmstt 
He  suffers  who  gives  surety  for  the  unjust: 
But  say,  if  that  lewd  scandal  of  the  sky, 
To  liberty  restored,  perfidious  fly  ; 
Say,  wilt  thou  bear  the  mulct  I"    He  instant  eriesy 
<<  The  mulct  I  bear,  if  Mars  perfidious  flies.'' 

To  whom  appeased :  ^  No  more  I  urge  delay  I 
When  Neptune  sues,  my  part  is  to  obey.** 
Then  to  the  snares  his  force  the  god  applies  ; 
They  burst ;  and  Mars  to  Thrace  indignant  flies : 
To  die  soft  Cyprian  shores  the  goddess  moves, 
To  visit  Paphos  and  her  blooming  groves. 
Where  to  the  power  a  hundred  altars  rise, 
And  breathing  odours  scent  the  balmy  skies  : 
Conceal'd  she  bathes  in  consecrated  bowers. 
The  GracM  unguents  shed,  ambrosial  showers. 
Unguents  that  charm  the  gods  !  she  last  assumes 
Her  wondrous  robes  ;  and  full  the  goddess  blooms. 

Thus  sung  the  bard :  Ulysses  hears  with  joy. 
And  loud  applauses  rend  the  vaulted  sky. 

Then  to  the  sports  his  sons  the  king  commands : 
Each  blooming  youth  before  the  monarch  stands, 
In  dance  unmatched !  A  wondrous  ball  is  brought, 
jThe  work  of  Polybus,  divinely  wrought) 
This  youth  with  strength  enormous  bids  it  fly, 
And  bending  backward  whirls  it  to  the  sky ; 
His  brother,  springing  with  an  active  bound. 
At  distance  intercepts  it  from  the  ground : 
The  ball  dismissed,  in  dance  they  skim  the  strand. 
Turn  and  return,  and  scarce  imprint  the  sand. 
The  assembly  gazes  with  sstonish'd  eyes. 
And  send  in  shouts  applauses  to  the  skies. 

Then  thus  Ul^'sses :  *^  Happy  king,  whose  name 
The  brightest  shines  in  all  the  rolls  of  fame : 
In  subjects  happy !  with  surprise  I  gaze ; 
Thy  praise  was  just;  their  skill  transcends  thy 
praise.** 

Pleased  with  his  people*s  fame  the  monarch 
hears, 
And  thus  benevolent  accosts  the  peers : 
"  Since  wisdom's  sacred  guidance  he  pursues. 
Give  to  the  stranger-guest  a  stranger's  dues : 
Twelve  princes  in  our  realm  dominion  share, 
0*er  whom  supreme  imperial  power  I  bear : 
Bring  gold,  a  pledge  of  love ;  a  talent  bring, 
A  vest,  a  robe ;  and  imitate  your  king : 
Be  swift  to  give ;  that  he  this  night  may  share 
The  social  feast  of  joy,  with  joy  sincere. 
And  thou,  Euryalus,  redeem  thy  wrong : 
A  generous  heart  repairs  a  slanderous  tongue." 

The  assenting  peers,  obedient  to  the  king. 
In  haste  their  heralds  send  the  gifts  to  bring. 
Then  thus  Euryalus :  "  0  prince,  whose  sway 
Rules  this  bless'd  realm,  repentant  I  obey ! 
Be  his  this  sword,  whose  blade  of  brass  displays 
A  ruddy  gleam  ;  whose  hilt,  a  silver  blaze ; 
Whose  ivory  sheath,  inwrought  with  curious  pride. 
Adds  graceful  terror  to  the  wearer's  side." 

He  said,  and  to  his  hand  the  sword  consign'd ; 
«<  Ana  if  (he  cried)  my  words  affect  thy  mind, 
Far  from  thy  mind  those  words,  ye  whirl  winds,  bear. 
And  scatter  them,  ye  storms,  in  empty  air! 


Crown,  0  ye  heavens,  with  joy  his  peaceful  hour> 
And  grant  him  to  his  spouse  and  native  shores !" 

"  And  bless'd  be  thou,  my  friend,  (Ul^-sses  crie^ 
Crown  him  with  every  joy,  ye  favouring  skies ; 
To  thy  calm  hours  continued  peace  afford. 
And  never,  never  may'st  thou  want  this  sword  !** 

He  said,  and  o'er  his  shoulder  flung  the  blade. 
Now  o'er  the  earth  ascends  the  evening  shade : 
The  precious  gifts  the  illustrious  heralds  bear. 
And  to  the  court  the  embodied  peers  repair. 
Before  the  queen  Alcinous'  sons  unfold 
The  vests,  the  robes,  and  heaps  of  shining  gold ; 
Then  to  the  radiant  thrones  they  move  in  statq : 
Aloft,  the  king  in  pomp  imperial  sal«. 

Thence  to  Uie  queen :  *^  0  partner  of  our  reign, 
0  sole  beloved  1  command  thy  menial  train 
A  polish'd  chest  and  stately  robes  to  bear. 
And  healing  waters  for  the  bath  prepare : 
That,  bathed,  our  guest  may  bid  his  sorrows  cease, 
Hear  the  sweet  song,  and  taste  the  feast  in  peace. 
A  bowl  that  flames  with  gold,  of  wondrous  frame, 
Ourself  we  give,  memorial  of  our  name  i 
To  raise  in  offerings  to  almighty  Jove, 
And  every  god  that  treads  the  courts  above." 

Instant  the  queen,  observant  of  the  king. 
Commands  her  train  a  spacious  vase  to  bring ; 
The  spacious  vase  with  ample  streams  suffice. 
Heap  high  the  wood,  and  bid  the  flames  arise. 
The  flames  climb  round  it  with  a  fierce  embrace, 
The  fuming  waters  bubble  o'er  the  blaze. 
Herself  the  chest  prepares :  in  order  roil'd 
The  robes,  the  vests  are  ranged,  and  heaps  of  golo* 
And  adding  a  rich  dress  inwrought  with  art, 
A  gift  expressive  of  her  bounteous  heart. 
Thus  spoke  to  Ithacus :  **  To  guard  with  bandi 
Insolvable  these  gifts,  thy  care  demands ; 
Lest,  in  thy  slumbers  on  the  watery  main. 
The  hand  of  rapine  make  our  bounty  vain." 

Then  bending  with  full  force,  around  he  roU'd 
A  labyrinth  of  bands  in  fold  on  fold. 
Closed  with  Circsean  art     A  train  attends 
Around  the  bath:  the  bath  the  king  ascends: 
(Untasted  joy,  since  that  disastrous  hour 
He  saird,  Ul-fated,  from  Calypso's  bower, 
Where,  happy  as  the  gods  that  range  the  sky. 
He  feasted  ever)'  sense,  with  every  joy.) 
He  bathes ;  the  damseb  with  officious  toil 
Shed  sweetR,  shed  unguents,  in  a  shower  of  oQ : 
Then  o'er  his  limbs  a  gorgeous  robe  he  spreads. 
And  to  the  feast  magnificently  treads. 
Full  where  the  dome  its  shining  valves  eiqiand^ 
Nausicaa  blooming  as  a  goddess  stands. 
With  wondering  eyes  the  hero  she  survey*d. 
And  graceful  thus  began  the  royal  maid : 

**  Hail,  godlike  stranger  1  and  when  heaven  r^ 
To  ihy  fond  wish  thy  long-expected  shores,  [storei 
This,  ever  grateful,  in  remembrance  bear. 
To  me  thou  owest,  to  me,  the  vital  air." 

''  0  royal  maid,  (Ul^'sses  straight  returns) 
Whose  worth  the  splendours  of  thy  race  adorns, 
So  may  dread  Jove,  whose  arm  in  vengeance  fonni 
The  writhen  bolt,  and  blackens  heaven  with  stornu^ 
Restore  me  safe,  through  weary  wanderings  tost, 
To  my  dear  country's  ever-pleasing  coast. 
As  while  the  spirit  in  this  bosom  glows. 
To  thee,  my  goddess,  I  address  my  vows : 
My  life,  thy  gift  I  boast ! " — He  said  and  sat. 
Fast  by  Alcinous,  on  a  throne  of  state. 
Now  each  partakes  the  feast,  the  wine  pn^pares, 
Portions  the  food,  and  each  his  portion  shares 
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ird  a  herald  guides :  the  gazing  throng 
•w  obeisance  as  he  moves  along : 
th  a  sculptured  aich  he  sits  enthroned, 
?cr8  encircling  forni  an  awful  round. 
Trom  the  chine,  Ulysses  carves  with  art 
)U8  food,  an  hononiry  part ; 
,  let  the  master  of  the  Utc  receive, 
Ige  of  love !  'tis  all  a  wretch  can  give, 
there  a  man  beneath  the  spacious  skies, 
acred  honours  to  the  bard  denies  ? 
use  tlie  bard  inspires,  exalts  his  mind ; 
use  mdulgent  loves  the  harmonious  kind." 
herald  to  his  hand  the  charge  conveys, 
nd  of  flattery',  nor  unpleased  with  ])rai8e. 
en  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  allay'd^ 

0  the  l}Tist  wise  Ulysses  said : 

)re  than  man  !  thy  soul  the  Muse  inspires^ 
cebus  animates  with  all  his  fires : 
fio,  by  Phoibus  uninform'd,  could  know 
oe  of  Greece,  and  sing  so  well  the  woe ! 
» the  tale,  as  present  at  the  fray, 
ght  the  labours  of  the  dreadful  day  I 
•ng  recals  past  horrors  to  my  eyes, 
idi  proud  I  lion  from  her  ashes  rise, 
nore  harmonious  strike  the  sounding  string, 
pa?an  fabric,  framed  by  Pallas,  sing : 
tern  Ulysses,  furious  to  destroy, 
afent  heroes  sack'd  imperial  Troy, 
iful  thou  record  the  tale  of  fame, 
k1  himself  inspires  thy  breast  with  flame : 
line  shall  be  the  task,  henceforth,  to  raise 
ry  land  thy  monument  of  praise." 
of  the  god,  he  raised  his  lofty  strain, 
ie  Greeks  rush'd  tumultuous  to  the  main : 
lazing  tents  illumined  half  the  skies, 
from  the  shores  the  winged  navy  flies : 
ven  in  Ihon*s  walls,  in  deathful  bauds, 
the  stem  Greeks  by  Troy's  assisting  hands : 
c»y  up-heaved  the  steed ;  of  different  mind, 
s  the  Trojans  counsel'd ;  part  consigned 
onster  to  the  sword,  part  sentence  gave 
oge  it  headlong  in  the  whelming  wave ; 
iwise  award  to  lodge  it  in  the  towers, 
3ring  sacred  to  the  immortal  powers : 

1  wise  prevail,  they  lodge  it  in  the  walls, 
f  the  gods'  decree  proud  Ilion  falls ; 
ction  enters  in  the  treacherous  wood, 
^ngeful  slaughter,  flerce  for  himian  blood, 
ung  the  Greeks  stem-issuing  from  the  steed, 
lion  bums,  how  all  her  fathers  bleed : 

>  thy  dome,  Deiphobus !  ascends 

lartan  king ;  how  Ithacus  attends 

d  as  Mars},  and  how  with  dire  alarms 

its,  subdues  ;  for  Pallas  strings  his  arms. 

s  while  he  sung,  Ulysses'  griefs  renew, 

»athe  his  cheeks,  and  tears  the  ground  bedew. 

le  fond  matron  views  in  mortal  flght 

isband  falling  in  his  country's  right : 

c  through  clashing  swords,  she  runs,  she  flies, 

istly  pale  he  groans,  and  faints,  and  dies  : 

o  his  breast  she  grovels  on  the  ground, 

ithes  with  floods  of  tears  the  gaping  wound  ; 

ies,  she  shrieks  ;  the  flerce  insulting  foe 

leas  mocks  her  violence  of  woe  : 

tins  condemned,  as  wildly  she  deplores  : 

>w,  and  a  slave  on  foreign  shores. 

mm  the  sluices  of  Ulvssos'  eves 

>ll  the  tears,  and  sighs  succeeded  aighs  : 

d'd  he  grieved  :  the  king  observed  alone 

lent  tear,  and  heard  the  secret  groan  .' 


Then  to  the  bard  aloud :  "  0  cease  to  sing^ 
Dumb  be  thy  voice,  and  mute  the  tuneful  string : 
To  every  note  his  tears  responsive  flow. 
And  his  great  heart  heaves  with  tumultuous  woe ; 
Thy  lay  too  deeply  moves :  then  cease  the  lay, 
And  o'er  the  ban(]uet  every  heart  be  gay : 
This  social  right  demands :  for  him  the  sails. 
Floating  in  air,  invite  the  impelling  gales: 
His  are  the  gifts  of  love :  the  wise  and  good 
Receive  the  stranger  as  a  brotlier's  blood. 

**  But,  friend,  discover  faithful  what  I  crave 
Artful  concealment  ill  becomes  the  brave ; 
Say  what  thy  birth,  and  what  the  name  you  bore, 
Imposed  by  parents  in  the  natal  hour! 
(For  from  the  natal  hour  distinctive  names, 
One  common  right,  the  great  and  lowly  claims.) 
Say  from  what  city,  from  wliat  regions  tost. 
And  what  inha))itants  those  regions  boast ! 
So  slialt  thou  instant  reach  the  realm  assign'd, 
In  wondrous  ships  self-moved,  instinct  with  mind; 
No  helm  secures  their  course,  no  pilot  guides ; 
Like  man  intelligent,  they  plough  the  tides. 
Conscious  of  every  coast  and  every  bay, 
That  lies  beneath  the  sun's  all-seeing  ray: 
Though  cloudsanddarknoss  veil  theeucumber'dsky, 
Fearless  through  darkness   and  through  clouds 

they  fly :  [main, 

Though  tempests  i*age,  though  rolls  the  swelling 
The  seas  may  roll,  the  tempests  rage  in  vain ; 
Even  the  stem  god  that  o'er  the  waves  presides, 
Safe  as  they  pass,  and  safe  repass  the  tides. 
With  fury  bums ;  while  careless  they  convey 
Promiscuous  every  guest  to  every  bay. 
These  ears  have  heai*d  my  royal  sire  disclose 
A  dreadful  stor)'  big  with  future  woes  : 
How  Neptune  raged,  and  how,  by  his  command, 
Firm  rooted  in  a  surge  a  ship  should  stand 
A  monument  of  wrath :  how  mound  on  mound 
Should  bury  these  proud  towers  beneath  the  gi*ound. 
J)ut  this  tlie  gods  may  frustrate  or  fulfil. 
As  suits  the  purpose  of  the  eternal  will. 
But  say  through  what  waste  regions  hast  thou 

stray'd, 
What  customs  noted,  and  what  coasts  survey'd  1 
Possess'd  by  wild  barbai-ians  flerce  in  arms. 
Or  men,  whose  bosom  tender  pity  warms  1 
Say  why  the  fate  of  Troy  awaked  thy  cares, 
Why  heaved  thy  bosom,  and  why  flow'd  thy  tears  ! 
Just  are  the  ways  of  heaven :  from  heaven  proceed 
The  woes  of  man  ;  heaven  doom'd  the  Greeks  to 

bleed, 
A  theme  of  future  song !  Say  then  if  slain 
Some  dear-loved  brother  press'd  the  Phr}'gian  plaint 
Or  bled  some  friend,  who  bore  a  brothePs  part, 
And  claim 'd  by  merit,  not  by  blood,  the  heart!  " 


BOOK   IX. 


ARGUMENT. 

THB  AOVKNTtrRB8  Of  THB  CTCON5,   LOTOPHAGI,   AND 

CVCU»PH. 

Ul3*98C8  begins  the  relation  uf  his  adrentores ;  how,  after 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  he  with  his  companions  made  an 
incursion  on  the  Cicons,  by  whom  they  were  repulsed ; 
and  meeting  with  a  storm,  were  driven  to  the  coast  of 
the  Lotophagi.  From  whence  they  sailed  to  the  land 
of  the  Cyclopa.  whose  manncra  and  situation  are  particu- 
larly characterised.    The  giant  Polyphemus  and  his  cave 
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described;  the  uaa^re  UlyMoe  and  bis  oompAnlont  met 
with  there ;  and,  lastly,  the  method  and  artifice  by  which 
bcoacaped. 

Then  thus  Ulyaaes : — "  Thou,  whom  first  in  sway, 

As  first  in  virtue,  these  thy  reahnn  obey ; 

How  sweet  the  products  of  a  peaceful  reign  I 

Th(>  heaven-taui^ht  poet,  and  enchanting  strain ; 

The  well-fiird  palace,  the  perpetual  feast, 

A  land  rejoicing,  and  a  people  bless'd  I 

How  goodly  seenis  it,  ever  to  employ 

Man's  social  da^-s  in  union  and  in  joy ; 

The  plenteous  board  high-hcap'd  with  catoe  divine. 

And  o'er  the  foaming  bowl  the  laughing  wine  1 

**  Amid  these  jo^-s,  why  seeks  thy  mind  to  know 
The  unhappy  series  of  a  wanderer's  woe ; 
Remembrance  sad,  whose  image  to  review, 
Alas !  must  open  all  my  wounds  anew  1 
And  oh,  wlmt  first,  what  last  shall  I  relate, 
Of  woes  unnumber'd  sent  by  heaven  and  fatet 

"  Know  first,  the  man  (though  now  a  wretch 
distress'd) 
Who  hopes  thee,  monarch,  for  his  future  guest : 
Behold  Ulysses !  no  iguoblo  niune, 
Earth  sounds  my  wisdom,  and  high  heaven  my  fume. 

*<  My  native  soil  is  Ithaca  the  fair, 
Where  high  Neritus  waves  his  woods  in  air : 
Dulichium,  Sam^,  and  Zacynthus  crown'd 
With  shady  mountains,  spread  their  isles  around. 
(These  to  the  noilh  and  night's  dark  regions  run. 
Those  to  Auroi-a  and  the  rising  sun.) 
Low  lies  our  isle,  yet  bless'd  in  fruitful  stores ; 
Strong  are  her  sons,  though  rocky  aru  her  shores; 
And  none,  ah  none  so  lovely  to  my  sight. 
Of  all  the  lands  that  heaven  overspreads  with  light! 
In  vain  Calj'pso  long  constrained  my  stay, 
With  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay ; 
With  all  her  charms  as  vainly  Circe  strove. 
And  added  magic,  to  secure  my  love. 
In  pomps  or  joys,  the  palace  or  the  grot, 
My  country's  image  never  was  forgot, 
My  absent  parents  rose  before  my  sights 
And  distant  lay  contentment  and  delight; 

•*  Hear  then  the  woes,  which  mighty  Jove  ordain'd 
To  waft  my  passage  from  the  Trojan  land- 
The  winds  from  llion  to  the  Cicons'  shore, 
Beneath  cold  Ismarus,  our  vessels  bore. 
We  boldly  landed  on  the  hostile  place. 
And  sack'd  the  city,  and  destroy'd  the  race. 
Their  wives  made  captive,  their  possessions  Khai*ed, 
And  every  soldier  found  a  like  reward. 
I  then  advised  to  fly  ;  not  so  the  rest. 
Who  staid  to  revel,  and  prolong  the  feast : 
The  fatted  sheep  and  sable  bulls  they  slay. 
And  bowls  fly  round,  and  riot  wastes  the'day. 
Meantime  the  Cicons,  to  their  holds  retii-ed,* 
Call  on  the  Cicons,  with  new  fury  fired  ; 
With  early  mom  the  gjither'd  country  swarms 
And  all  the  continent  is  bright  with  arms ; 
Thick  as  the  budding  leaves  or  ruling  flowers 
O'erspread  the   land,   when  spring   descends  in 

showers : 
All  expert  soldiers,  skill'd  on  foot  to  dare. 
Or  from  the  bounding  courser  urge  the  war. 
Now  fortune  changes,  (so  the  fates  ordain) 
Our  hour  was  come  to  taste  our  share  of  pain. 
Close  at  the  ships  the  bloody  fight  began. 
Wounded  they  wound,  and  man  expires  on  man. 
Long  as  the  morning  sun  increasing  bright 
O'er  hcaven'Ai  pure  azure  sprea4  the  growing  light. 


Promiscuous  death  the  form  of  war  confoiuidB, 
£Iach  adverse  battle  gored  with  equal  wounds: 
But  when  his  evening  wheels  o'erhung  the  main, 
Then  conquest  crown'd  the  fierce  Ciconian  train. 
Six  brave  companions  from  each  ship  we  lost, 
The  rest  escape  in  haste,  and  quit  the  coast. 
With  sails  outspread  we  fly  the  unequal  strife, 
Sad  for  their  loss,  but  joj-ful  of  our  Ufe. 
Yet  as  we  fled,  our  fellows'  rites  we  paid. 
And  thrice  wo  call'd  on  each  unhappy  shade. 
'^  Meanwhile  the  god,  whose  hand  the  thunder 

forms, 
Drives  clouds  on  clouds,  and  blackens  heaven  with 

storms: 
Wide  o'er  the  waste  the  rage  of  Boreas  sweeps, 
And  night  rush'd  headlong  on  the  shaded  deeps. 
Now  here,  now  there,  the  giddy  ships  are  borne, 
And  all  the  rattling  shroudis  in  fragments  torn. 
We  furl'd  the  sail,  we  plied  the  labouring  osu>, 
Took  down  our  masts,  and  row'd  our  ships  to  shore- 
Two  tedious  da^-s  and  two  long  nights  we  lay, 
O'erwatch'd  and  batter'd  in  the  naked  bay. 
But  the  third  morning  when  Aurora  brings. 
We  rear  the  masts,  we  spread  the  canvass  wings; 
Refresh 'd,  and  careless  on  the  deck  reclined, 
We  sit,  and  trust  the  pilot  and  the  wind. 
Then  to  my  native  country  had  I  sail'd ; 
But,  the  cape  doubled,  adverse  winds  prevafl'd. 
Strong  was  the  tide,  which,  by  the  noithem  bhist 
Impeird,  our  vesseh*  on  Cythera  cast. 
Nine  days  our  fleet  the  uncertain  tempest  bore 
Far  in  wide  ocean,  and  from  sight  of  shore : 
The  tenth  we  touch'd,  by  various  errors  toaB'd, 
The  land  of  Lotos,  and  the  flowery  coast. 
We  climb'd  the  beach,  and  springs  of  water  found, 
Then  spread  our  hasty  banquet  on  the  ground. 
Three  men  were  sent,  deputed  from  the  crew, 
(A  herald  one)  the  dubious  coast  to  view, 
And  learn  what  habitants  possess'd  the  place 
They  went,  and  found  a  hospitable  race ; 
Not  prone  to  ill,  nor  strange  to  foreign  gucj^. 
They  eat,  they  drink,  and  nature  gives  the  feast ; 
The  trees  around  them  all  their  fruit  produce ; 
Lotos  the  name ;  divine,  nectarcous  juice ! 
(Thence  call'd  Lotophagi)  which  whoso  tastei, 
Insatiate  riots  in  the  sweet  repasts, 
Nor  other  home  nor  other  care  intends, 
But  quits  his  house,  his  country,  and  his  friends: 
The  three  we  sent,  from  off"  the  enchanting  groowl 
We  dragg'd  reluctant,  and  by  force  we  bound: 
The  rest  in  haste  forsook  the  pleasing  shore. 
Or,  the  charm  tasted,  had  rcturn'd  no  more. 
Now  placed  in  order  on  their  banks,  they  siv-eep 
The  sea's  smooth  face,  and  cleave  the  hoary  deep; 
With  heavy  hearts  we  labour  through  the  tide, 
To  coasts  unknown,  and  oceans  yet  untried. 

*<  The  land  of  Cyclops  first ;  a  savage  kind. 
Nor  tamed  by  manners,  nor  by  laws  confined : 
Untaught  to  plant,  to  turn  the  glebe  and  sow ; 
They  all  their  pi*oducts  to  free  nature  owe. 
The  soil  untill'd  a  ready  harvest  yields, 
With  wheat  and  barley  wave  the  golden  fields, 
Spontaneous  wines  from  weighty  clusters  pour, 
And  Jove  descends  in  each  prolific  shower. 
By  these  no  statutes  and  no  rights  are  known, 
No  council  held,  no  monarch  fills  the  tlirone  ; 
But  high  on  hills  or  airy  cliffs  they  dwell, 
Or  deep  in  caves  whose  entrance  leads  to  heU. 
Each  rules  his  race,  his  neighbour  not  his  care* 
Heedlees  of  others,  to  his  own  severe. 
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pposed  to  the  Cyclopean  coasts  there  lay 
e,  whose  IiilLs  their  subject  fields  survey ; 
ine  LachsDa,  crown'd  with  many  a  grove, 
e  savage  goats  through  pathless  thickets  rove : 
edy  moi-tals  here,  with  hunger  bold, 
'etched  hunters,  through  the  wintery  cold, 
e  their  flight ;  but  leave  them  safe  to  bound 
hill  to  hill  o'er  all  the  desert  ground. 
nowB  the  soil  to  feed  the  fleecy  care, 
^Is  the  labours  of  the  crooked  share  ; 
ninhabited,  untill'd,  unsown 
9  and  breeds  the  bleating  goat  alone, 
lere  no  vessel  with  vermihon  prore, 
rk  of  traffic,  glides  from  shore  to  shore ; 
ugged  race  of  savages,  unskilled 
eas  to  traverse,  or  the  ships  to  build, 
on  the  coast,  nor  cultivate  the  soil ; 
m'd  in  all  the  industrious  arts  of  toil. 
ere  all  products  and  all  plants  abound, 
ig  from  the  fruitful  genius  of  the  ground ; 
\  waving  high  with  heavy  crops  are  seen, 
ines  that  flourish  in  eternal  green, 
shing  meads  along  the  murmuring  main, 
ountains  streaming  down  the  fruitful  plain, 
port  there  is,  enclosed  on  either  side, 
e  ships  may  rest,  unanchor'd  and  untied, 
16  glad  mariners  inchne  to  sail, 
he  sea  whitens  with  the  rising  gale, 
at  its  head,  from  out  the  cavern 'd  rock, 
ing  rills  a  gushing  fountain  broke : 
id  it,  and  above,  for  ever  green 
ushing  alders  formed  a  shady  scene, 
r  some  favouring  god,  beyond  our  thought, 
igh  all-surrounding  shade  our  navy  bi*ought ; 
loomy  night  descended  on  the  main, 
limmer'd  Phoebe  in  the  ethereal  plain : 
II  unseen  the  clouded  island  lay, 
ill  unseen  the  surge  and  rolling  sea, 
ife  we  anchored  in  the  sheltered  bay. 
lila  we  gather'd,  cast  our  cables  o'er, 
lept  secure  along  the  sandy  shore. 
is  again  the  rosy  morning  shone, 
il'd  the  landscape  and  the  scene  unknown  ; 
wonder  seized  we  view  the  pleasing  gi'ound, 
ralk  delighted,  and  expatiate  round. 
•d  by  the  woodland  nymphs,  at  early  dawn, 
lountain  goats  came  bounding  o'er  the  lawn : 
ste  our  fellows  to  the  ships  repaii*, 
rms  and  weapons  of  the  sylvan  war  ; 
ht  in  three  squadrons  all  our  crew  we  pai-t, 
►end  the  bow,  or  wing  the  missile  dart : 
ounteous  gods  afford  a  copious  prey, 
line  fat  goats  each  vessel  bears  away  ; 
oyal  banc  had  ten.     Our  ships  complete 
1118  supplied  (for  twelve  were  all  the  fleet.) 
ere,  till  the  setting  sun  roH'd  down  the  light, 
it  indulging  in  the  genial  rite : 
dues  were  wanting ;  those  from  ample  jars 
nun'd,  the  prize  of  our  Ciconian  wars, 
md  of  Cyclojte  lay  in  prospect  near ; 
oice  of  goats  and  bleating  flocks  we  hear, 
rom  their  mountains  rising  smokes  appear. 
Rink  the  sun,  and  darkness  cover'd  o*er 
ice  of  things :  along  the  sea-beat  shore 
e  we  slept :  but  when  the  sacred  dawn, 
•K»  glitter'd  o'er  the  dewy  lawn, 
d  my  fellows,  and  these  words  addressed : 
lear  associates,  here  mdulge  your  rest ; 
?  with  my  single  ship,  adventurous,  I 
rth,  the  manners  of  yon  men  to  try ; 


Whether  a  race  unjust,  of  barbarous  might. 
Rude,  and  unconscious  of  a  stranger's  right  ; 
Or  such  who  harbour  pity  in  their  breast. 
Revere  the  gods,  and  succour  the  distress'd.* 
<<  This  said,  I  chmb  my  vessel's  lofty  side  ; 
My  train  obey'd  me,  and  the  ship  untied, 
In  order  seated  on  their  banks,  they  sweep 
Neptune's  smooth  face,  and  cleave  the  yielding 

deep. 
When  to  the  nearest  verge  of  land  we  drew. 
Fast  by  the  sea  a  lonely  cave  we  view, 
High,  and  with  darkening  laurels  cover*d  o'er ; 
Where  sheep  and  goats  lay  slumbering  round  tlic 

shore. 
Near  this,  a  fence  of  marble  from  the  rock, 
Brown  with  o'er-arching  pine,  and  spreading  oak. 
A  giant-shepherd  here  his  flock  maintains 
Far  from  the  rest,  and  solitary  reigns. 
In  shelter  thick  of  horrid  shade  recUned ; 
And  gloomy  mischiefs  labour  in  his  mind. 
A  form  enormous !  for  unlike  the  race 
Of  human  birtli,  in  stature,  or  in  face ; 
As  some  lone  mountain's  monstrous  growth   he 

stood, 
Crown'd  with  rough  thickets,  and  a  nodding  wood. 
I  left  my  vessel  at  the  point  of  land, 
And  close  to  guard  it,  gave  our  crew  command : 
With  only  twelve,  tiie  boldest  and  the  best, 
I  seek  the  adventure,  and  forsake  the  rest. 
Then  took  a  goatskin  fill'd  with  precious  wine, 
The  gift  of  lif&ron  of  Evantheus'  line 

iThe  priest  of  Phoebus  at  the  Ismarian  shrine.) 
n  sacred  shade  his  honour'd  mansion  stood 
Amidst  Apollo's  consecrated  wood ; 
Him  and  his  house  heaven  moved  my  mind  to  save, 
And  costly  presents  in  return  he  gave ; 
Seven  golden  talents  to  perfection  wrought, 
A  silver  bowl  that  held  a  copious  draught. 
And  twelve  large  vessels  of  unmingled  wine. 
Mellifluous,  undecaying,  and  divine  1 
Which  now  some  ages  from  his  race  conceal'd. 
The  hoary  sire  in  gratitude  reveal'd : 
Such  was  the  wine ;  to  quench  whose  fervent  steam 
Scarce  twenty  measures  from  the  hving  stream 
To  cool  one  cup  sufficed :  the  goblet  crown'd 
Breathed  aromatic  fragrancies  around. 
Of  this  an  ample  vase  we  heaved  aboard, 
And  brought  another  with  provisions  stored. 
My  soul  foreboded  I  should  find  the  bower 
Of  some  fell  monster,  fiei*ce  with  barbarous  power ; 
Some  rustic  wretch,  who  lived  in  heaven's  despite, 
Contemning  laws,  and  trampling  on  the  right. 
The  cave  we  found,  but  vacant  all  within, 
(His  flock  the  giant  tended  on  the  green ;) 
But  round  the  grot  we  gaze ;  and  all  we  view. 
In  order  ranged,  our  admiration  drew : 
The  bending  shelves  with  loatls  of  cheeses  pi-ess'd, 
The  folded  flocks  each  sepai*atc  from  tlie  rest 
(The  hirger  here,  and  there  the  lesser  lambs, 
The  new-fallen  young  here  bleating  for  their  dams  ; 
The  kid  distinguish'd  from  the  lambkin  lies :) 
The  cavern  echoes  with  responsive  cries. 
Capacious  chargers  all  around  were  kid, 
Full  pails,  and  vessels  of  the  mUking  trade. 
With  fresh  provisions  hence  our  fleet  to  store 
My  friends  advise  me,  and  to  quit  the  shore ; 
Or  drive  a  flock  of  sheep  and  goats  away. 
Consult  our  safety,  and  put  off  to  sea. 
Their  wholesome  counsel  rashly  I  declined. 
Carious  to  view  the  man  of  monstrous  kind. 
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And  try  what  social  ritca  a  savage  len<ls : 
Dire  rites,  alas !  and  fatal  to  my  friends ! 

"  ITicn  first  a  fire  we  kindle,  and  pifpare 
For  his  i-etuni  with  sacriticc  and  pniyer. 
The  loaden  shelves  afford  us  full  repast ; 
We  sit  cxpcfting.     Lo !  he  eoines  at  last. 
Near  half  a  forest  on  his  hack  lie  bore, 
And  cast  the  pondenms  burden  at  the  dt)or. 
It  thunder* d  as  it  fell.     We  trembled  then. 
And  sought  the  deep  recesses  of  the  den. 
Now  di*iven  before  him,  tlu'ough  the  an*hing  rock. 
Come  tumbling,  hea]>s  on  heaps,  the  unnunibcr'd 

flock; 
Big-uddei*'d  ewes,  and  goats  of  female  kind, 
(The  males  were  penn'd  in  outward  courts  behind.) 
Then,  heaved  on  high,  a  rock's  enormous  weight 
To  the  cave's  mouth  he  roll'd,  and  closed  the  gate. 
(Scarce  twenty  four-wheel'd  ears,  compact  and 

strong. 
The  massy  load  could  bear,  or  roll  along.) 
lie  next  betakes  him  to  his  evening  cares. 
And,  sitting  dowii,  to  milk  his  flocks  prepares ; 
Of  half  their  udders  eases  first  the  dams. 
Then  to  the  mother's  teat  submits  the  lambs. 
Half  the  white  stivam  to  hai-dening  cheese  he 

pressM, 
And  nigh  ui  wicker-baskets  heap'd  :  the  rest, 
Reserved  in  bowls,  supplied  the  nightly  feast« 
His  labour  done,  he  fired  the  pile  that  gave  ' 
A  sudden  blaze,  and  lighted  all  the  cave. 
We  stand  discover'd  by  the  rising  fires  ; 
Askance  the  giant  glares,  and  thus  inquires  : 

*  What  are  ye,  guests  ?  on  what  adventure,  say, 
Thus  far  ye  wander  tiirough  the  watery  way  ; 
Pirates,  perhaps,  who  seek  through  seas  unknown 
The  lives  of  others,  and  expose  your  own  t ' 

*<  His  voice   like  thunder   through  the  cavern 
sounds : 
My  bold  companions  thrilling  fear  confounds, 
Appall'd  at  sight  of  more  than  mortal  man ! 
At  length,  with  heart  recover'd,  I  began : 

*  From  Troy's  famed  fields,  sad  wanderers  o'er 

the  main. 
Behold  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  train ! 
Through  various  seas  by  various  perils  toss'd. 
And  foi*ced  by  storms,  unwilling,  on  your  coast ; 
Far  from  our  destined  course,  and  native  land. 
Such  was  our  fate,  and  such  high  Jove's  command ! 
Nor  what  we  are  befits  us  to  diseUiim, 
Atrides'  friends  (in  arms  a  mighty  name) 
Who  taught  proud  Troy  and  all  her  sons  to  bow ; 
Victors  of  late,  but  humble  suppliants  now  I 
Low  at  thy  knee  thy  succour  we  implore ; 
llespect  us,  human,  an»l  relieve  us  poor. 
At  least  some  hospitable  gift  bestow  ; 
*Tis  what  the  haj)py  to  the  unhappy  owe : 
*Tis  what  the  gods  require :  those  gods  revere, 
The  poor  and  stranger  are  their  constant  care ; 
To  Jove  their  cause  and  their  revenge  belongs. 
He  wanders  with  them,  and  he  feels  their  wrongs.' 

*  Fools  that  ye  are !  (the  savage  thus  replies. 
His  inward  fury  blazing  at  his  eyes }) 

Or  strangers,  distant  far  from  our  abodes. 

To  bid  me  reverence  or  regard  the  gods. 

Know  then  we  Cyclops  ai*e  a  race,  above 

Those  air-bred  people,  and  their  goat-nursed  Jove : 

And  learn,  our  power  pi-oeeeds  with  thee  and  thine. 

Not  as  he  wills,  but  as  ourselves  incline. 

But  answer,  tin*  good  ship  that  brought  ye  o'er. 

Where  lies  she  anchor'd!  near  or  off  the  8hoi*c  1* 


'<  Thus  he.     His  meditated  fraud  I  find, 
(Versed  in  the  turns  of  various  humankind) 
And,  cautious,  thus :  '  Against  a  dreadful  rock, 
Fast  by  your  shore  tlie  gallant  vessel  broke : 
Scarce  with  these  few  I  'scapeil ;  of  all  my  train, 
Whom  angr}*  Neptune  whelni'd  beneath  the  main; 
The  seatter'd  wreck  the  winds  blew  back  again.' 

**  He  answer'd  with  his  deed.     His  bloodv  liand 
Siiatch'd  two,  unhappy !  of  iny  maitial  band, 
And  dash'd  like  dogs  against  the  stony  floor: 
The  pavement  swims  with  brains  and  mingled  gore. 
Tom  limb  from  limb,  he  spreads  his  horrid  feast. 
And  fierce  devours  it  like  a  mountain  beast : 
He  sucks  the  marrow,  and  the  blood  he  drains, 
Nor  entrails,  flesh,  nor  solid  l)one  remains. 
We  see  the  death  from  which  we  cannot  move. 
And  humbled  groan  beneath  the  hand  of  Jove. 
His  ample  maw  with  human  carnage  fill'd, 
A  milky  deluge  next  the  giant  swill'd ; 
Then  stretch'd  in  length  o'er  half  the  cavem'd  rock, 
Lay  senseless,  and  supine,  amidst  the  fl(tck. 
To  seize  the  time,  and  with  a  sudden  wound 
To  fix  the  slumbering  monster  to  the  ground, 
I  My  soul  inipi'ls  me ;  and  in  act  I  stand 
To  draw  the  sword ;  but  wisdom  held  my  han^i 
A  deed  so  rash  had  finLsh'd  all  our  fate ; 
No  mortal  forces  from  the  lofty  gate 
Could  roll  the  rock.     In  hopeless  grief  we  lay, 
And  sigh,  expecting  the  return  of  day. 

"  Now  did  the  rosy-finger'd  mom  arise. 
And  shed  her  sacred  light  along  the  skies. 
He  wakes,  he  lights  the  fire,  he  milks  the  dams, 
And  to  the  mothers'  teat  submits  the  lambs. 
The  task  thus  finish'd  of  his  morning  hours. 
Two  more  he  snatchc^s,  murders,  and  devours. 
Then,  pleaseil  and  whistling,  drives  his  flock  before, 
Removes  the  rocky  mountain  from  the  door. 
And  sliuts  again :  with  equal  ease  disposed. 
As  a  light  quiver's  lid  is  oped  and  closed. 
His  giant  voice  the  echoing  region  fills : 
Hts  flocks,  obedient,  spread  o'er  all  the  hills. 

*'  Thus  left  behind,  even  in  tho  last  despair, 
I  thought,  devised,  and  Pallas  heard  my  prayei 
Revenge,  and  doubt,  and  caution  work'd  my  breast; 
But  this  of  many  counsels  seem'd  the  best : 
The  monster's  club  withm  the  cave  I  spii^d, 
A  tree  of  stateliest  growth,  and  yet  undried. 
Green  from  the  wood ;  of  height  and  bulk  so  rut, 
The  largest  ship  might  clami  it  for  a  mast. 
This,  shorten'd  of  its  top,  I  gave  my  train 
A  fathom's  length,  to  shape  it  and  to  plane  ; 
The  narrower  end  I  sharpen'd  to  a  spire ; 
Whose  point  we  harden'd  with  tlie  force  of  fire, 
And  hid  it  in  the  dust  that  strow'd  the  cave. 
Then  to  my  few  companions,  bold  and  brave. 
Proposed,  who  first  the  venturous  dc»ed  should  try, 
In  the  broad  orbit  of  his  monstrous  eye 
To  plunge  the  brand,  and  twirl  the  pointed  wood, 
When  slumber  next  should  tame  the   man  oif 

blood. 
Just  as  I  wish'd,  the  lots  were  cast  on  four : 
Myself  the  fifth.     We  stand  and  ^-ait  the  hour. 
He  comes  with  eveuuig :  all  his  fleecy  flock 
Before  liim  march,  and  pour  into  tho  rock ; 
Not  one,  or  male  or  female,  stay'd  behind  : 
(So  fortune  chanced,  or  so  some  god  deugn'd.) 
Then  heaving  high  the  stone's  unwieldy  weight. 
He  roll'd  it  on  the  cave,  and  closed  tho  gate. 
First  down  he  sits,  to  milk  the  woolly  dams. 
And  then  permits  their  udder  to  the  Lambs, 
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Next  seized  two  wretches  more,  and  headlong  cast, 
Brain'd  on  the  rock ;  his  second  dire  repast. 
I  then  approachM  hini  reeking  with  their  gore. 
And  held  the  brimming  goblet  foaming  o'er : 
<  Cyclop !  since  human  flesh  has  been  thy  feast, 
Now  drain  this  goblet,  potent  to  digest : 
Know  hence  what  treasures  in  our  ship  we  lost. 
And  what  rich  liquors  other  climates  boast. 
We  to  thy  shore  the  precious  freight  shall  bear. 
If  home  Uiou  send  us,  and  vouclisafe  to  spare. 
But  oh !  thus  furious,  thirsting  thus  for  gore, 
The  sons  of  men  shall  ne'er  approach  thy  shore, 
And  never  shalt  thou  taste  this  nectar  more.* 

*'  He  heard, he  took, and  pouring  down  his  throat. 
Delighted,  swill'd  the  large  luxurious  draught. 

•  More !  give  me  more !  (he  cried)  the  boon  be  thine. 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  that  bear'st  celestial  wine. 
Declare  thy  name ;  not  mortal  is  this  juice. 
Such  as  the  unbless'd  Cyclopean  climes  produce, 
(Though  sure  our  vine  Uie  largest  cluster  yields. 
And  Jove's  scorn'd  thunder  berves  to  drench  our 

fields ;) 
But  this  descended  from  the  bless'd  abodes, 
A  rill  of  nectar,  streaming  from  the  gods.' 

"  He  said,  and  greedy  grasp'd  the  heady  bowl. 
Thrice  drain'd,  and  pour'd  the  deluge  on  his  soul. 
Hia  sense  lay  cover'd  with  the  dozy  fume ; 
While  thus  my  fraudful  speech  I  reassume : 

•  Thy  promised  boon,  O  Cyclop  I  now  I  claim. 
And  plead  my  title :  Neman  is  my  name. 

Bv  that  distinguish'd  from  my  tender  years, 
'xis  what  my  parents  call  me,  and  my  peers.' 

"  The  giant  then :  *  Our  promised  grace  receive. 
The  hospitable  boon  we  mean  to  give : 
When  all  thy  wretched  crew  have  felt  my  power, 
Neman  shall  be  the  last  I  will  devour.' 

**  He  said :  then  nodding  with  the  fumes  of  wine 
Dropp'd  his  huge  head,  and  snoring  lay  supine. 
His  neck  obliquely  o'er  his  shoulders  hung,  [strong! 
Presa'd  with  the  weight  of  sleep  that  tames  the 
There  belch'd  the  mingled  streams  of  wine  and 
And  human  flesh,  his  indigested  food.  [blood, 

Sodden  I  stir  the  embers,  and  inspire 
With  animating  breath  the  seeds  of  fire ; 
Each  drooping  spirit  with  bold  words  repair. 
And  urge  my  train  the  dreadful  deed  to  dare. 
The  stake  now  glow'd  beneath  the  burning  bed 
(Green  as  it  was)  and  sparkled  fiery  red. 
Then  forth  the  vengeful  instrument  I  bring ; 
With  beating  hearts  my  fellows  form  a  ring. 
Urged  by  some  present  god,  they  swift  let  fall 
The  pointed  torment  on  his  visual  ball. 
Myself  above  them  from  a  rising  ground    [round. 
Guide   the  sharp  stake,  and  twirl  it  round  and 
As  when  a  Bhip\^Tight  stands  his  workmen  o'er. 
Who  ply  the  wimble,  some  huge  beam  to  bore  ; 
Urged  on  all  hands  it  nimbly  spins  about. 
The  grain  deep-piercing  till  it  scoops  it  out : 
In  his  broad  eye  so  whirls  the  fiery  wood ; 
From  the  pierced  pupil  spouts  the  boiling  blood  ; 
Singed  are  his  brows;   the  scorching  lids  grow 
The  gelly  bubbles,  and  the  fibres  crack,      [bkck ; 
And  as  when  armourers  temper  in  the  ford 
The  keen-edged  pole-axe,  or  the  shining  sword, 
The  red-hot  metal  hisses  in  the  lake  : 
Thus  in  his  eye-ball  hiss'd  the  plunging  stake. 
He  sends  a  dreadful  groan :  the  rocks  around 
Through  all  their  inmost  winding  caves  resound. 
Seared  we  receded.    Forth,  with  frantic  hand. 
He  tore  and  dash'd  on  earth  the  gory  brand  i 


Then  caUs  the  Cyclops,  all  that  round  him  dwell, 
With  voice  like  thunder,  and  a  direful  yell ; 
From  all  their  dens  the  one-eyed  race  repair. 
From  rifted  rocks,  and  mountains  bleak  in  air. 
All  haste,  assembled  at  his  well-known  roar, 
Inquire  the  cause,  and  crowd  the  cavern  door. 
<  What  hurts  thee,  Polyphemel  what  strange 
affright 
Thus  breaks  our  slumbers,  and  disturbs  the  night ! 
Does  any  mortal  in  the  imguarded  hour 
Of  sleep  oppress  thee,  or  by  fraud  or  power ! 
Or  thieves  insidious  the  fair  flock  surprise  V 
Thus  they.    The  Cyclop  from  his  den  replies  : 

<  Friends,  Neman  kills  me ;  Neman  in  the  hour 
Of  sleep  oppresses  me  with  fraudful  power.' 

<  If  no  man  hurt  thee,  but  the  hand  divine 
Inflict  disease,  it  fits  thee  to  resign  : 

To  Jove  or  to  thy  father  Neptune  pray.' 
The  brethren  cried,  and  instant  strode  away. 

^  Joy  touch'd  my  secret  soul  and  conscious  heart, 
Pleased  with  the  effect  of  conduct  and  of  art. 
Meantime  the  Cyclop,  raging  with  his  wound. 
Spreads  his  wide  arms,  and  searches  round  and 
At  last,  the  stone  removing  from  the  gate,  [round : 
With  hands  extended  in  the  midst  he  sat ; 
And  search'd  each  passing  sheep,  and  felt  it  o'er. 
Secure  to  seize  us  ere  we  reach 'd  the  door, 
(Such  as  his  shallow  wit,  he  deem'd  was  mine) 
But  secret  I  revolved  the  deep  design  ; 
'Twas  for  our  lives  my  labouring  b^m  wrought ; 
Elach  scheme  I  tum'd,andsharpen'd  every  thought ; 
This  way  and  that  I  cast,  to  save  my  friends, 
Till  one  resolve  my  varying  counsel  ends. 

"  Strong  were  the  rams,  with  native  purple  fair, 
Well  fed,  and  largest  of  the  fleecy  care. 
These  three  and  three,  with  osier  bands  we  tied, 
(The  twining  bands  the  Cyclop's  bed  supplied  ;) 
The  midmost  bore  a  man  ;  the  outward  two 
Secured  each  side :  so  bound  we  all  the  crew. 
One  ram  remain' d,  the  leader  of  the  flock  ; 
In  his  deep  fleece  my  grasping  hands  I  lock. 
And  fast  beneath,  in  woolly  curls  inwove, 
There  cling  implicit,  and  confide  in  Jove. 
When  rosy  morning  glimmer'd  o'er  the  dales, 
He  drove  to  pasture  all  the  lusty  males  : 
The  ewes,  still  folded,  with  distended  thighs 
Unmilk'd  lay  bleating  in  distressful  cries. 
But  heedless  of  those  cares,  with  anguish  stung, 
He  felt  their  fleeces  as  the^  pass'd  along  : 
(Fool  that  he  was)  and  let  them  safely  go. 
All  unsuspecting  of  their  freight  below. 

<<  The  master  ram  at  last  approach'd  the  gate, 
Charged  with  his  wool,  and  with  Ulysses'  fate. 
Him,  while  he  pass'd,  the  monster  blind  bespoke  • 

<  What  makes  my  ram  the  lag  of  all  the  flock  I 
First  thou  wert  wont  to  crop  the  flowery  mead, 
First  to  the  field  and  river's  bank  to  lead. 
And  first  with  stately  step  at  evening  hour 
Thy  fleecy  fellows  usher  to  their  bower. 

Now  far  the  last,  with  pensive  pace  and  slow 
Thou  movest,  as  conscious  of  thy  master's  woe ! 
Seest  thou  these  lids  that  now  unfold  in  vain, 
(The  deed  of  Neman  and  his  wicked  train !) 
Oh  1  didst  thou  feel  for  thy  afflicted  lord. 
And  would  but  fate  the  power  of  speech  afford  ; 
Soon  might'st  thou  tell  me,  where  in  secret  here 
The  dastord  lurks,  all  trembling  with  his  fear : 
Swung  round  and  round,  and  dash'd  from  rock  U* 

rock, 
His  batter'd  brains  should  on  the  pavement  smoke. 
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No  ease,  no  pleasure  my  »ad  heart  receives, 
While  such  a  monster  as  vile  Noman  lives.' 

"  The  giant  spoke,  and  through  tlie  hollow  r«K*k 
Dismissed  the  ram,  the  father  of  the  flock. 
No  sooner  freed,  and  through  the  encUisuro  past, 
First  I  release  myself,  my  fellows  last : 
Fat  sheep  and  goats  in  throngs  we  drive  bef<»re, 
And  reach  our  vessel  on  the  winding  shore. 
With  joy  the  sailors  view  their  friends  returned, 
And  hail  us  living  wliom  as  dead  they  moum'd. 
Big  tears  of  transport  stand  in  every  eye : 
I  check  their  fondness,  and  command  to  fly. 
Aboard  in  haste  they  heave  the  wealthy  slu^ep, 
And  snatch  their  oars,  and  rush  into  the  d(.H»p. 

"  Now  off*  at  sea,  and  from  the  shallows  clear, 
As  far  as  human  voice  could  reach  the  ear  ; 
With  taunts  the  distant  giant  I  accost : 

*  Hear  me,  0  Cyclop !  hi«ar,  ungi*aciou8  host ! 
*Twas  on  no  coward,  no  ignoble  slave. 
Thou  meditatest  thv  meal  in  vender  cave  ; 
But  one,  the  vengeance  fated  from  above 
Doomed  to  inflict ;  the  instrument  of  Jove. 
Thy  barbarous  breach  of  hospitable  bands. 
The  god,  the  god  revenges  ])y  my  hands.' 

"  These  words  the  Cyclt»p*s  burning  rage  pn)- 
From  the  tall  hill  he  n»nds  a  pointed  i*oek ;  [voke : 
High  o'er  the  billows  flew  the  massy  load, 
And  near  the  ship  came  thundering  on  the  flood* 
It  almost  brush 'd  the  lielm,  and  fell  before  ; 
The  whole  sea  shook,  and  refluent  beat  the  shore. 
The  strong  concussion  on  the  heaving  tide 
RoU'd  back  the  vessel  to  the  island's  side : 
Again  I  shoved  her  off;  our  fate  to  fly, 
Each  nerve  we  stretch,  an<i  every  oar  we  ply. 
Just  'scaped  impending  death,  when  now  again 
We  twice  as  far  had  furrow'd  back  the  main. 
Once  more  I  raise  my  voice  ;  ray  friends,  a£raid, 
With  mild  entreaties  my  design  dissuade : 
What  boots  the  godless  giant  to  provoke, 
Whose  arm  may  sink  us  at  a  single  stroke  I 
Already,  when  the  dreadful  rock  he  threw, 
Old  Ocean  shook,  and  back  his  surges  flew. 
The  sounding  voice  directs  his  aim  again  ; 
The  rock  o'erwhelms  us,  and  we  'scaped  in  vain.' 

"  But  I,  of  mind  elate,  and  scorning  fear. 
Thus  with  new  taunts  insult  the  monster's  ear : 

*  Cyclop !  if  any,  pitying  thy  disgrace. 
Ask  who  disflgured  thus  that  eyeless  face  1 
Say  'twas  Ulysses ;  'twas  his  deed,  declare, 
Laertes'  son,  of  Ithaca  the  fair  ; 
Ulysses,  far  in  fighting  fields  renown'd. 
Before  whose  arm  Troy  tumbled  to  the  ground.' 

"  The  astonish'd  savage  with  a  roar  replies: 

*  0  heavens !  0  faith  of  ancient  prophecies ! 
This,  Telemus  Eurjinides  foretold, 

(The  mighty  seer  who  on  these  hills  grew  old  ; 
dkill'd  the  dark  fates  of  mortals  to  declare, 
And  learn'd  in  all  wing'd  omens  of  the  air :) 
Long  since  he  menaced,  such  was  fate's  command  ; 
And  named  Ulysses  as  the  destined  hand. 
I  deem'd  some  godlike  giant  to  behold, 
Or  lofty  hero,  haughty,  brave,  and  bold  ; 
Not  this  weak  pigmy-wretch,  of  mean  design. 
Who  not  by  strength  subdued  me,  but  by  wine. 
But  come,  accept  our  gifts,  and  join  to  pray 
Great  Neptune's  blessing  on  the  watery  way: 
I'^or  his  I  am,  and  I  the  lineage  own: 
The  immortal  father  no  less  boasts  the  son. 
His  power  can  heal  me,  and  relight  my  eye ; 
And  only  his,  of  all  the  gods  on  high.' 


<  Oh  !  could  this  arm  (I  thus  aloud  rejoin'd^ 
From  that  vast  bulk  dislodge  thy  bloody  min^ 
And  S4>nd  thee  howling  to  the  realms  of  night, 
As  huiv,  as  Neptune  cannot  give  thee  sight!' 

**  Thus  I :  while  raging  he  repeats  his  cries. 
With  hands  uplifted  to  the  starry  skies : 
'  Hear  me,  O  Neptune  I   thou  whose   ann^  are 

hurl'd 
From  shore  to  shore,  and  gird  the  solid  world. 
If  thine  I  am,  nor  thou  my  birth  disown. 
And  if  the  unhappy  Cyclop  be  thy  son  ; 
Let  not  Ulysses  breathe  his  native  air, 
Liiertes'  son,  of  Ithaca  the  fair. 
If  to  review  his  country  be  his  fate. 
Be  it  through  toils  and  sufferings,  long  and  Ute 
His  lost  companions  let  him  first  deplore  ; 
Some  vessel,  not  his  own,  transport  him  o'er ; 
And  when  at  home  from  foreign  sufferings  fireed. 
More  near  and  deep,  domestic  woes  succeed !' 

"  With  imprecations  thus  he  fiU'd  the  air. 
And  angry  Neptune  heard  the  unrighteous  prayer. 
A  larger  rock  then  heaving  from  the  plain. 
He  whirl'd  it  round  :  it  sung  across  tne  main; 
It  fell,  and  brush 'd  the  stem :  the  billows  roar, 
Shake  at  the  weight,  and  refluent  beat  the  shore. 
With  all  our  force  we  kept  aloof  to  sea. 
And  gain'd  the  island  where  our  vessels  lay. 
Our  sight  the  whole  collected  navy  cheer'd. 
Who,  waiting  long,  by  turns  had  hoped  and  feai^d. 
There  disembarking  on  the  green  Bea-«ide, 
We  land  our  cattle,  and  the  spoil  divide : 
Of  these  due  shares  to  every  sailor  fall ; 
The  master  ram  was  voted  mine  bv  all : 
And  him  (the  guardian  of  Ulysses'  fate) 
With  pious  mind  to  heaven  I  consecrate. 
Dut  the  great  god,  whose  thunder  rends  the  skies, 
Averse,  beholds  the  smoking  sacrifice  ; 
And  sees  me  wandering  still  from  coast  to  coast, 
A.ud  all  my  vessels,  all  my  people  lost  1 

«  While  thoughtless  we  indulge  the  genial  rite. 
As  plenteous  cates  and  flowing  bowls  invite ; 
Till  evening  Phoebus  roll'd  away  the  light : 
Stretch'd  on  the  shore  in  careless  ease  we  pest, 
Till  ruddy  morning  purpled  o'er  the  east : 
Then  from  their  anchors  all  our  ships  unbind. 
And  mount  the  decks,  and  call  the  willing  wind 
Now  ranged  in  order  on  our  banks,  we  sweep 
With  hasty  strokes  the  hoarse-resounding  deep; 
Blind  to  the  future,  pensive  witli  our  fears. 
Glad  for  the  living,  for  the  dead  in  tears." 
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ARGUMENT. 

ADYVnVHKS  WITH  .SOLOS,  TBI  LJESTIUOONS,  AMD  CflCa 

TJlyases  arrives  at  the  island  of  .£oliu,  who  givBibtin 
prosperous  winds,  and  incloses  the  mdrent  ones  in  absc. 
which  his  corapanions  untying,  they  are  driven  tsck 
again,  ond  rejected.  Then  they  sail  to  tho  L«strif(«u< 
where  they  lose  eleven  ships,  and,  with  ono  only  renaiB 
ing,  proceed  to  the  island  of  Circe.  Eurylochus  is  Kst 
first  with  some  companions,  all  which,  except  Earylod)ai> 
are  transformed  into  swine.  Ulysses  then  undertakes  ^ 
adventure,  and  by  the  help  of  Mercury,  who  gives  hioi 
the  herb  Moly,  overcomes  the  enchantress,  and  procvm 
the  restoration  of  his  m«i.  After  a  year's  stay  with  her, 
ho  prei>are8  at  her  instigation  for  hiaToyage  to  tbeiafenul 
shades. 
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length  we  reach'd  iEolia's  sea-girt  shore, 
•e  great  Hii)potades  the  sceptre  bore ; 
iting  isle !  High -raised  by  toil  divine, 
g  walls  of  brass  the  rocky  coast  confine, 
looming  youths,  in  private  grandeur  bred, 
»L\  fair  daughters,  graced  the  royal  bed : 
)  sons  their  sisters  wed,  and  all  remain 
parents'  pride,  and  pleasure  of  their  reign, 
ly  they  feast,  all  day  the  bowls  fly  round, 
oy  and  music  through  the  isle  resound : 
g;ht  each  pair  on  si)lendid  carpets  lay, 
•rown*d  with  love  the  pleasures  of  the  day. 
'his  happy  port  aflbrds  our  wandering  fleet 
nth's  reception,  and  a  safe  retreat. 
>ft  the  monaix:h  urged  me  to  relate 
all  of  I  lion,  and  the  Grecian  fate ; 
>ft  I  told :  at  length  for  parting  moved ; 
ang  with  mighty  gifts  my  suit  approved, 
adverse  wincU  in  leathern  bags  he  braced, 
•ress'd  their  force,  and  locked  each  struggling 
>last : 

lim  the  mighty  sire  of  gods  assigned 
cmpest's  lord,  the  tyrant  of  the  wind  ; 
rord  alone  the  listening  storms  obey, 
looth  the  deep,  or  swell  the  foamy  sea. 
;  in  my  hollow  ship  the  monarch  hung, 
•ely  fetter*d  by  a  silver  thong ; 
Sephyrus  exempt,  with  friendly  gales 
larged  to  flU,  and  guide  the  swelling  sails : 
gift !  but  oh,  what  gift  to  fools  avails ! 
fine  prosperous  days  we  plied  the  labouj'ing 
lar; 

enth  presents  our  welcome  native  shore : 
tills  display  the  beacon's  friendly  light, 
rising  mountains  gain  upon  our  sight, 
first  my  eyes,  by  watchful  toils  oppressed, 
•lied  to  take  the  balmy  gifts  of  rest ; 
first  ray  hands  did  from  the  rudder  part, 
luch  the  love  of  home  possess'd  my  heart} 
1  lo !  on  board  a  long  debato  arose ; 
;  rare  device  those  vessels  might  enclose  1 
;  sum,  what  prize  from  iEolus  I  brought ! 
st  to  his  neighbour  each  expressed  his  thought: 
ay,  whence,  ye    gods,  contending   nations 

strive 
most  shall  please,  who  most  our  hero  give  1 
have  his  coffers  groan'd  with  Trojan  spoils ; 
it  we,  the  wretched  partners  of  his  toils, 
Mich'd  by  want,  our  fruitless  labours  mourn, 
>nly  rich  in  barren  fame  return. 
^x>lus,  ye  see,  augments  his  store ; 
ome,  my  friends,  Uiese  mystic  gifts  explore.' 
said :  and  (oh  cursed  fate  1)  the  thongs  un- 
tound! 

lishing  tempest  sweeps  the  ocean  round ; 
h'd  in  the  whirl,  the  hurried  navy  flew, 
cean  widen'd,  and  the  shores  withdrew, 
^d  from  my  fatal  sleep,  I  long  debate 

I  to  live,  or  desperate  plunge  to  fate : 
doubting,  prostrate  on  the  deck  I  lay, 

II  the  coward  thoughts  of  death  gave  way. 
[eanwhile  our  vessels  plough  the  liquid  plain, 
(oon  the  known  iEolian  coast  regain : 
roans  the  rocks  remurmur'd  to  the  main. 
Ap'd  on  shore,  and  with  a  scant v  feast 
lirst  and  hunger  hastily  repress  d ; 

done,  two  chosen  heralds  straight  attend 
econd  progress  to  my  royal  friend ; 
lim  amidst  his  jovial  sons  we  found ; 
anquct  steaming,  and  the  goblets  crownM ; 


There  humbly  stopp'd  with  ctin^cious  aharie  and 
Nor  nearer  than  the  gate  pi-esume*!  lo  draw,  [awt^. 
But  soon  his  sons  their  well-known  guest  descried, 
And  starting  from  tiieir  couches  loudly  cried  : 
*  Ulysses  here !  what  demon  couldst  thou  meet 
To  til  wart  thy  passage  and  repel  thy  fleet  t 
Wast  thou  not  funiish'd  by  our  choicest  care 
For  Greece,  for  home,  and  all  thy  soul  held  deai*  ?' 
Thus  they ;  in  silence  long  my  fate  I  moum'd, 
At  length  these  words  wiw  accent  low  retum'd : 
'  Me,  lock'd  in  sleep,  my  faithless  crew  bereft 
Of  all  the  blessings  of  your  godlike  gift ! 
But  grant,  0  grant  our  loss  we  may  retrieve : 
A  favour  you,  and  you  alone  can  give.' 

**  Thus  I  with  art  to  move  their  pity  tried. 
And  touch'd  the  youths ;   but  their  stem  sire  re- 
plied 
'  Vile  wretch,  be  gone !  this  instant  I  command 
Thy  fleet  accursed  to  leave  our  hallow'd  land. 
His  baneful  suit  pollutes  these  bless'd  abodes. 
Whose  fate  proclaims  him  hateful  to  the  gods.' 

"  Thus  fierce  he  said :  we  sighing  went  our  way. 
And  with  desponding  hearts  put  off  to  sea. 
The  sailors  spent  with  toils  their  folly  mourn. 
But  mourn  in  vain ;  no  prospect  of  return. 
Six  days  and  nigkts  a  doubtful  course  we  steer. 
The  next  proud  Lamos'  stately  towers  appear, 
And  LsBStrigonia's  gates  arise  distinct  in  air. 
The  shepherd  quitting  here  at  night  the  plain, 
Calls,  to  succeeil  his  cares,  the  watchful  swain : 
But  he  that  scorns  the  chains  of  sleep  to  wear, 
And  adds  the  herdsman's  to  the  shepherd's  care. 
So  near  the  pastures,  and  so  short  the  way. 
His  double  toils  may  claim  a  double  pay, 
And  join  the  labours  of  the  night  and  day. 

"  Within  a  long  recess  a  bay  ihcre  lies, 
Edged  round  with  cliffs,  high  pointing  to  Uie  skies 
The  jutting  shores  that  swell  on  either  side 
Contract  its  mouth,  and  break  the  rushing  tide. 
Our  eager  sailors  seize  the  fair  retreat. 
And  bound  within  the  port  their  crowded  fleet : 
For  here  retired  the  sinking  billows  sleep, 
And  smiling  calmness  silver'd  o'er  the  deep. 
I  only  in  the  bay  refused  to  moor. 
And  fix'd,  without,  my  halsers  to  the  shore. 

•*  From  thence  we  climbed  a  point,  whose  airy 
brow 
Commands  the  prospect  of  the  plains  below : 
No  tracks  of  beasts,  or  signs  of  men  we  found. 
But  smoky  volumes  rolling  from  the  ground. 
Two  with  our  herald  thither  we  command. 
With  speed  to  learn  what  men  possess  the  land. 
They  went,  and  kept  the  wheel's  smooth  beaten  road 
Which  to  the  city  drew  the  mountain  wood; 
When  lo  I  they  met,  beside  a  crystal  spring. 
The  daughter  of  Antiphates  the  king ; 
She  to  .^j:lacia's  silver  streams  came  down, 
(Artacia's  streams  alone  supply  the  town  i\ 
The  damsel  they  approach,  and  ask'd  what  race 
The  people  were  !  who  monarch  of  the  place  ! 
With  joy  the  maid  the  unwary  strangers  heard. 
And  show'd  them  where  the  royal  dome  appear'd. 
They  went ;  but  as  they  entering  saw  the  queen 
Of  size  enormous,  and  terrific  mien, 
(Not  yielding  to  some  bulky  mountain's  height) 
A  sudden  horror  struck  their  aching  sight. 
Swift  at  her  call  her  husband  scourd  away 
To  wreak  his  hunger  on  the  destined  prey : 
One  for  his  food  the  raging  glutton  slew, 
But  (wo  rush'd  out,  and  to  uie  navy  flew. 
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<*  Balk'd  of  bis  prey,  the  ^dlling  monster  flies, 
And  fills  the  city  with  his  hideous  cries ; 
A  ghastly  baud  of  giants  hear  the  roar, 
And  pouring  down   the   mountftiiis,  crowd  the 

shore. 
Fragments  they  rend  from  off  the  craf^gy  brow, 
And  dash  the  ruins  on  the  ships  below : 
The  crackling  vessels  burst ;  hoarse  groans  arise, 
And  mingled  horrors  echo  to  the  skies ! 
The  men  Ukc  fish  they  stuck  upon  the  flood, 
And  crammM  their  filthy  throats  with  human  food. 
Whilst  thus  their  fury  rages  at  the  bay, 
My  sword  our  cables  cut,  I  call'd  to  weigh ; 
And  charged  my  men,  as  they  from  fate  would  fly. 
Each  nerve  to  strain,  each  bending  oar  to  ply. 
The  sailors  catch  the  word,  their  oars  they  seize, 
And  sweep  with  equal  strokes  the  smoky  seas ; 
Clear  of  the  rocks  the  impatient  vessel  flics ; 
Whilst  in  the  port  each  ^Tctch  encumber'd  dies. 
With  earnest  haste  my  frighted  sailors  press. 
While  kindling  transports  glow'd  at  our  success ; 
But  the  sad  ftitc  that  did  our  friends  destroy 
Coord  every  breast,  and  damped  the  rising  joy. 

"  Now  di*opp'd  our  anchors  in  tlio  iEscan  bay, 
Where  Circe  dwelt,  the  daughter  of  the  day ; 
Her  mother  Persia,  of  old  Ocean's  strain : 
Thus  from  the  sun  descended,  and  the  main. 
(From  the  same  lineage  stem  iEsetes  came, 
The  far-famed  brother  of  the  enchantress  dame) 
Goddess,  and  queen,  to  whom  the  powers  belong 
Of  dreadful  magic,  and  commanding  song. 
Some  god  directing,  to  this  peaceful  bay 
Silent  we  came,  and  melancholy  lay,  [on. 

Spent  and  o*erwatch'd.    Two  days  and  nights  rolled 
And  now  the  third  succeeding  morning  shone. 
I  climh'd  a  cliff  with  spear  and  sword  in  hand. 
Whose  ridge  o'erlook'd  a  shady  length  of  hmd ; 
To  learn  if  aught  of  mortal  works  appear. 
Or  cheerful  voice  of  mortal  strike  the  ear. 
From  the  high  pouit  I  mark'd  in  distant  view, 
A  stream  of  curling  smoke,  ascending  blue. 
And  spiry  toi)S,  the  tufted  trees  above, 
Of  Circe*8  palace  bosom'd  in  the  gi'ove. 

"  Thither  to  haste,  the  region  to  explore. 
Was  flrst  my  thought :  but  speeding  back  to  shore 
I  deem*d  it  best  to  visit  first  my  crew, 
And  send  out  spies  the  dubious  coast  to  view. 
As  down  the  hill  I  solitary  go. 
Some  power  divine,  who  pities  human  woe. 
Sent  a  tall  stag,  descending  from  the  wood. 
To  cool  his  fervour  in  the  crystal  flood ; 
Luxuriant  on  the  wave-worn  bank  he  lay, 
Stretch'd  forth,  and  panting  in  the  sunny  ray. 
I  launched  my  spear,  and  with  a  sudden  wound 
Transpierced  his  back,  and  fix'd  him  to  the  ground. 
He  falls,  and  mourns  his  fate  with  human  cries  : 
Through  the  wide  wound  the  vital  spirit  flies. 
I  drew,  and  casting  on  the  river  side 
The  bloody  spear,  his  gathered  feet  I  tied 
With  twining  osiers  which  the  bank  supplied. 
An  ell  in  length  the  pliant  wisp  I  weaved. 
And  the  huge  body  on  my  shoulders  heaved ; 
Then  leaning  on  the  spear  with  both  my  hands. 
Upbore  my  load,  aii<l  press'd  the  sinking  sands 
With  weighty  stej.s,  till  at  the  ship  I  threw 
The  welcome  burden,  and  bespoke  my  crew : 

*  Cheer  up,  my  friends  !  it  is  not  yet  our  fate 
To  glide  with  ghosts  through  Pluto's  gloomy  gate. 
Food  in  the  desert  laml,  behold !  is  given. 
Live,  and  enjoy  the  providence  of  heaven.* 


"  The  joyful  crew  survey  his  mighty  nze. 
And  on  the  future  banquet  feast  their  eyes. 
As  huge  in  length  extended  lay  the  beast ; 
Then  wash  their  hands,  and  hasten  to  Uie  feast. 
There  till  the  setting  sun  roird  down  the  light. 
They  sat  indulging  in  the  genial  rite. 
When  evening  rose,  and  darkness  cover'd  o'er 
The  face  of  things,  we  slept  along  the  shore. 
But  when  tlie  rosy  morning  wami'd  the  east. 
My  men  I  summon 'd,  and  these  words  addrean'd. 

*  Followers  and  friends ;  attend  what  I  propose: 
Ye  sad  companions  of  Ulysses'  woes ! 

We  know  not  here  what  land  before  us  lies, 
Or  to  what  quarter  now  we  turn  our  eyes, 
Or  where  the  sun  shall  set,  or  where  shall  rise. 
Here  let  us  think  (if  thinking  be  not  vain) 
If  any  counsel,  any  hope  remain. 
Alas !  fi*om  yonder  promontor)''s  brow, 
I  view'd  the  coast,  a  region  flat  and  low ; 
An  isle  encircled  with  the  boundless  flood ; 
A  length  of  thickets,  and  entangled  wood. 
Some  smoke  I  saw  amid  tlie  forest  rise. 
And  all  around  it  only  seas  and  skies  I ' 

'*  With  broken  hearts  my  sad  companions  ston 
Mindful  of  C>'clops  and  his  human  food. 
And  horrid  Lsestrigons,  the  men  of  blood. 
Presaging  tears  apace  began  to  rain ; 
But  tears  in  mortal  miseries  ai*e  vain. 
In  equal  parts  I  straight  divide  my  band. 
And  name  a  chief  each  party  to  command. 
I  led  the  one,  and  of  the  other  side 
Appointed  brave  Eurylochus  the  guide. 
Then  in  the  bi^azen  helm  the  lots  we  throw, 
And  fortune  casts  Eurylochus  to  go : 
He  march'd,  with  twice  eleven  in  his  train : 
Pensive  they  march,  and  pensive  we  remain. 

"  The  palace  in  a  woody  vale  they  found. 
High  raised  of  stone ;  a  shaded  s))ace  around : 
Where  mountain  wolves  and  brindled  lions  roam, 
(By  magic  tamed)  familiar  to  the  dome. 
With  gentle  blandishment  our  men  they  meet, 
And  wag  their  tails,  and  fawning  lick  tlieir  feet. 
As  from  some  feast  a  man  returning  late. 
His  faithful  dogs  all  meet  him  at  the  gate. 
Rejoicing  round,  some  morsel  to  receive 
(Such  as  the  good  man  ever  used  to  give :) 
Domestic  thus  the  grisly  beasts  drew  ni»ar : 
They  gaze  with  wonder,  not  unmix'd  with  fear. 
Now  on  the  threshold  of  the  dome  they  stood, 
And  heard  a  voice  resounding  through  the  wood: 
Placed  at  her  loom  within,  the  goddess  sung ; 
The  vaulted  roofs  and  solid  pavement  rung. 
O'er  the  fair  web  the  rising  figures  shine. 
Immortal  labour!  worthy  hands  divine. 
Polites  to  the  rest  the  question  moved, 
(A  gallant  leader,  and  a  man  I  loved :) 

*  What  voice  celestial,  chanting  to  the  loom, 
Or  njnnph  or  goddess,  echoes  from  the  room  I 
Say  shall  we  seek  access?'     With  that  they  call: 
And  wide  unfold  the  portals  of  the  hall. 

"  The  goddess,  rising,  asks  her  guests  to  stay, 
Who  blindly  follow  where  she  leads  the  way. 
Eurylochus  alone  of  all  the  band. 
Suspecting  fraud,  more  prudently  remain'd. 
On  tlirones  around  with  downy  coverings  graced, 
With  semblance  fair  the  unhappy  men  she  placed 
Milk  newly  press'd,  the  sacred  flour  of  wheat, 
And  honey  fresh,  and  Pramnian  wines,  the  treat: 
But  venom'd  was  the  bread,  and  mix'd  the  boi^L 
With  drugs  of  force  to  darken  all  the  aoal : 
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le  luscious  feast  tlicmsclves  tliey  lost, 

jc  oblivion  of  their  native  coast. 

er  circling  wand  the  goddess  waves, 

ransforms  them,  and  the  sty  i*eceives. 

was  seen  the  human  form  divine ; 

e,  and  members  bristle  into  swine : 

:;d  with  sense,  their  minds  remain  alone, 

ovn\  voice  aft'rights  them  when  theygroan. 
le  the  goddess  in  disdain  bestows 

and  acorn,  brutal  foml !  and  strows 
3  of  cornel,  as  their  feast  around ; 
le  and  groveling  on  unsavoury  ground, 
iochus  with  pensive  steps  and  slow, 
.'turns  ;  the  messenger  of  woe 
r  fate.     To  speak  he  made  essay, 
ssay'd,  nor  would  his  tongue  obey, 
ing  heart  denied  the  words  their  way : 
iing  tears  the  want  of  words  supply, 
■uU  soul  bursts  copious  from  his  eye. 
1,  anxious  for  our  fellows'  fates, 

to  hear  what  Siidly  he  relates, 
ent,  Ulysses !  (such  was  thy  command) 
the  lone  thicket,  and  the  desert  land, 
in  a  woody  vale  we  found 
th  dark  forests,  and  with  shades  around, 
elestial  echoed  from  the  dome, 
1,  or  goddess,  chanting  to  the  loom 
e  sought,  nor  was  access  denied : 
ihe  came  ;  the  portals  opened  wide  : 
ess  mild  invites  the  guests  to  stay : 
dly  ibllow  where  she  leads  the  way. 
it  behind,  of  all  tlie  train : 
long,  and  eyed  the  doors  in  vain  : 
are  vanish'd,  none  repassed  the  gate; 
I  nmn  nppears  to  tell  their  fate.* 
rd,  and  instant  o*er  my  shoulders  flung 
in  which  my  weighty  falchion  hung, 
,'  blade  ;)  then  seized  the  bended  bow, 
!  him  guide  the  way,  resolved  to  go. 
rate  falling,  with  both  hands  embiiiced 
1,  and  weeping  thus  his  suit  addrcss'd : 
Z  beloved  of  Jove !  thy  servant  spare, 
hyself  the  rash  attempt  forbear.' 
as  !  thou  never  shalt  return, 
e  wTetched  for  whose  loss  we  mourn, 
it  remains  from  certain  ruin  fiy, 

th(»  few  not  fated  yet  to  die.' 
wer'd  stern :  *  Inglorious  then  remain, 
it  and  loiter,  and  desert  thy  train 
ifriended,  will  I  tempt  my  way 
of  fate  compel,  and  I  obey.' 
said,  and  scornful  tiuming  from  the  sIidi'O 
ity  step,  I  stalked  the  valley  o'er, 
ipproaching  nigh  the  magic  bower, 
welt  the  enchantress  skill'd  hi  herbs  of 
r; 

i^nne  forth  issued  from  tlie  wood, 
il  Heniies  with  the  golden  rod) 
I  semblance.     On  his  bloomy  face 
liled  celestial,  with  each  opening  grace. 

my  hand,  and  gracious  thus  began : 
her  roam'st  thou  ?  much-enduring  man! 
)  fate !  what  led  thy  steps  to  rove 
d  mazes  of  this  magic  grove  t 
nd  vou  seek  in  von  enclosure  lies, 
leir  form,  and  habitants  of  styes, 
hou  by  wit  to  model  their  escape  I 
alt  thou,  a  stranger  to  thy  8ha]»e, 
e  tlieir  equal :  fii-st  thy  danger  know, 
;  the  antidote  the  gods  bestow. 


The  plant  I  give  ihroagh  all  the  direful  bower 
Shall  guard  Siee,  and  a^ert  the  evil  hour. 
Now  hear  her  wicked  arts.     Before  thy  eyes 
The  bowl  shall  sparkle,  and  the  banquet  rise ; 
Take  this,  nor  from  the  faithless  feast  abstain, 
For  tempcr'd  drugs  and  poisons  shall  be  vain. 
Soon  as  she  strikes  her  wand,  and  gives  the  word, 
Draw  forth  and  brandish  thy  refulgent  sword, 
And  menace  death  :  those  menaces  shall  move 
Her  altcr'd  mind  to  blandishment  and  love. 
Nor  shun  the  blessing  proffer'd  to  thy  arms , 
Ascend  her  bed,  and  taste  celestial  charms : 
So  shall  thy  tedious  toils  a  respite  find. 
And  thy  lost  friends  return  to  human  kind. 
But  swear  her  first  by  those  dread  oatlis  tliat  tie 
The  powers  below,  the  blessed  in  the  sky ;    * 
Lest  to  thee,  naked,  secret  fraud  be  meant, 
Or  magic  bind  thee,  cold  and  impotent.' 

**  Thus  while  he  spoke,  the  sovereign  plant  be 
drew. 
Where  on  the  all-bearing  earth  unmark'd  it  gre  y\ 
And  show'd  its  nature  and  its  wondrous  power  : 
Bhick  was  the  root,  but  milky-white  the  flower  ; 
Moly  the  name,  to  mortals  hard  to  find. 
But  all  is  easy  to  tlie  ethereal  kind. 
This  Hermes  gave,  then  gliding  off*  the  glade 
Shot  to  Olympus  from  the  woodland  shade. 

"  While  full  of  thought,  revolving  fates  to  come, 
I  speed  my  passage  to  the  enchanted  dome : 
Arrived,  before  the  lofty  gates  I  stay'd ; 
The  lofty  gates  the  goddess  wide  display'd ; 
She  leads  before,  and  to  the  feast  invites ; 
I  follow  sadly  to  the  magic  rites. 
Radiant  with  starry  studs,  a  silver  scat 
Received  my  limbs ;  a  footstool  eased  my  feet. 
She  mix'd  the  potion,  fraudulent  of  soul ; 
The  poison  mantled  in  the  golden  bowl. 
I  took,  and  quafi^d  it,  confident  in  heaven : 
Then  waved  the  wand,  and  then  the  word  was  given. 
*  Hence  to  thy  fellows !  (dreadful  she  began) 
Go,  be  a  beast  I' — I  heard,  and  yet  was  man. 

**  Then  sudden  whirling,  like  a  waving  flame. 
My  beamy  falchion,  I  assault  the  dame. 
Struck  with  unusual  fear,  she  trembling  cries, 
She  faints,  she  falls ;  she  lifts  her  weeping  eyes. 

'What  art  thout  say !  from  whence,  from  whom 
you  came  t 
O  more  than  human !  tell  thy  race,  thy  name. 
Anuizing  strength,  these  poisons  to  sustain ! 
Not  mortal  thou,  nor  mortal  is  thy  brain. 
Or  art  thou  he,  the  man  to  come  (foretold 
Bv  Hermes  powerful  with  the  wand  of  gold) 
The  man  from  Troy,  who  wacder'd  ocean  round : 
The  man  for  wisdom's  various  arts  rcnown'd^ 
Ulysses  1  oh !  thy  threatening  fury  cease. 
Sheathe  thybright  sword,and  join  our  hands  in  peace 
Let  mutual  joys  our  mutual  trust  combine. 
And  love,  and  love-bom  confidence  be  thine.' 

*  And  how,  dread  Circe  I  (furious  I  rejoin^ 
Can  love  and  lovc-bom  confidence  be  mine  i 
Beneath  thy  charms  when  my  companions  groan, 
Transforra'd  to  beasts,  with  accents  not  their  own. 
O  thou  of  fraudful  heart !  shall  I  be  led 
To  share  thy  feast-rites,  or  ascend  thy  bed : 
That,  all  unarm'd,  thy  vengeance  may  have  vent. 
And  magic  bind  me,  cold  and  impotent  ? 
Celestial  as  thou  art,  yet  stand  denied ; 
Or  swear  that  oath  by  which  the  gods  are  tied. 
Swear,  in  tliy  soul  no  latent  frauds  remain* 
Swear  by  the  vow  which  never  can  bo  vain  I 
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*Tbe  jroddeiw  swore:  then  seizodmyband^nd  led 
To  the  8wt»et  transports  of  tlio  frenial  bed- 
Ministrant  to  their  qutvn  with  buny  caro 
Four  faithful  hamljiiuidti  th«;  soft  rit<.*8  prepare ; 
Nymphs  sprunc;  fi*oni  f»mntiiins,or  fnnii  Hhady  woods, 
Or  tlie  fair  otlspniij;  of  the  sacred  flcKids. 
One  o'er  the  couches  painted  car|>et8  threw, 
Whoso  puq)le  lustre  glow'd  ai^iust  the  view ; 
White  Ibien  lay  beneath.     Ancither  placed 
The  silver  stands  with  polden  flaskets  graced : 
With  dulcet  beverage  this  the  Ixmker  crown'd. 
Fair  in  the  midst,  with  gildt^l  cups  arouud : 
Tliat  in  the  tripod  o'er  the  kindled  pile 
The  water  poure ;  the  bubbling  waters  lK)il : 
An  ample  vase  i-eceives  the  smoking  wave  ; 
And,  in  the  bath  prepared,  my  limbs  1  lave : 
Reviving  sweets  repair  the  mind's  decay, 
And  take  the  painful  senst^  of  toil  away. 
A  vest  and  tunic  o'er  me  next  she  threw. 
Fresh  fi*om  the  bath  and  dropping  balmy  d(»w ; 
Then  led  and  placed  mo  on  the  sovereign  seat, 
WMth  carpets  spi*ead ;  a  footstool  at  my  feet. 
The  golden  ewer  a  nymph  obsetiuious  brings, 
Repleiiisli'd  from  the  eool  translucent  springs ; 
With  copious  water  the  bright  vase  buppUes 
A  silver  laver  of  capacious  size. 
I  wash'd.     The  table  in  fair  order  spread, 
They  heap  the  glittering  canistei"8  with  breaa ; 
Viands  of  various  kinds  allure  the  taste, 
Of  choicest  sort  and  savour,  rich  repast ! 
Circe  in  vain  invites  the  feast  to  share ; 
Absent  I  ponder,  and  absorbed  in  caro 
While  scenes  of  woe  n)se  anxious  in  my  breast, 
The  queen  belu;ld  me,  and  these  words  address'd : 

*  Why  sits  Ulysses  silent  and  apart. 

Some  hoard  of  grief  clase-harbour'd  at  his  heart? 
Untouch'd  before  thee  sUind  the  cates  divine, 
And  unreganled  hmghs  the  rosy  wine. 
Can  yet  a  doubt,  or  any  dread  ix^maui. 
When  sworn  that  oath  which  never  can  be  vain  !* 
"  I  answer'd,  *  Goddess !  human  is  thy  breast, 
By  justice  sway'd,  by  tender  pity  i)re8s'd : 
III  ^ts  it  me,  whose  friends  are  smik  to  beasts. 
To  quaff  thy  bowls,  or  riot  in  thy  feasts. 
Me  wouldst  thou  please?  for  thom  thy  cares  employ. 
And  them  to  me  i-estore,  and  me  to  joy.' 

With  that,  she  parted :  in  her  potent  hand 
She  bore  the  virtue  of  the  magic  wand. 
Then  hastening  to  the  styes,  set  wide  the  door. 
Urged  forth,  and  drove  the  bristly  herd  before ; 
Unwieldy,  out  they  rush'd,  with  general  cry. 
Enormous  beasts  dishonest  to  the  eye. 
Now  touch'd  by  counter-charms,  they  change  again, 
And  stand  majestic,  and  recall'd  to  men. 
Those  hairs  of  late  that  bristled  every  part, 
Fall  off ;  miraculous  effect  of  art  I 
Till  all  the  form  in  full  proportion  rise, 
More  young,  more  large,  more  graceful  to  my  eyes. 
They  saw,  they  knew  me,  and  with  eager  pace 
Clung  to  their  master  in  a  long  embrace ; 
Sad,  pleasing  sight !  with  tears  each  eye  ran  o'er, 
And  sobs  of  joy  re-echoed  through  the  bower : 
Even  Circe  wept,  her  adamantine  heart 
Felt  pity  enter,  and  sustain'd  her  part. 

*  Son  of  Laertes !  (then  the  queen  began) 
O  much-enduring  much-experienced  man ! 
Haste  to  thy  vessel  on  the  sea-beat  shore, 
Unload  thy  treasures,  and  the  galley  moor : 
Then  bring  thy  friends,  secure  from  future  harms, 
And  in  our  grottos  stow  thy  spoils  and  arms.' 


"  She  said.    Obedient  to  her  high  conmiand 
I  quit  the  i>lace,  and  hasten  to  the  strand. 
My  sad  companions  on  the  1)each  I  found. 
Their  wistful  eyes  in  floods  of  sori*ow  drown'd. 
As  fix)m  fivsh  pastures  and  the  dewy  field 
(When  loaded  cribs  their  evening  banquet  yield 
The  lowing  herds  return ;  ai*ound  them  throng 
With  leaps  and  bounds  their  late-imprison'd  young, 
Rush  to  their  mothers  with  unruly  joy, 
And  echoing  hills  return  the  tender  cr^* : 
So  round  me  press'd,  exulting  at  my  sight, 
With  ciics  and  agonies  of  wild  delight, 
The  weeping  sailoi*s,  nor  less  fierce  their  joy 
Than  if  retum'd  to  Ithaca  fi*om  Troy. 

*  Ah,  master !  ever  honour'd,  ever  dear, 
(These  tender  words  on  every  side  I  heai*) 
Wlmt  other  joy  can  equal  thy  return? 

Not  that  loved  country  for  whose  sight  we  moom, 
The  soil  that  nursed  us,  and  that  gave  us  breath : 
But,  ah !  rebite  our  lost  eom^vanious'  death.' 

**  I  answer'd  cheerful :  *  Haste,  your  galley  moor, 
And  bring  our  treasui'es  and  our  arms  ashore : 
Those  in  yon  hollow  caverns  let  us  lay ; 
Then  rise  and  follow  where  I  lead  the  way. 
Your  fellows  live :  believe  your  eyes,  and  come 
To  taste  the  joys  of  Circe's  sacred  dome,' 

"  With  readv  speed  the  joyful  crew  obey : 
Alone  Eurylochus  persuades  their  stay. 

*  Whither  (he  cried)  ah  whither  will  ye  run! 
Seek  ye  to  meet  those  evils  ye  should  shun  I 
Will  you  the  terrors  of  the  dome  explore. 
In  swine  to  grovel,  or  in  lions  roar. 

Or  wolf-like  howl  away  the  midnight  hour 
In  dreadful  watch  around  the  magic  bower? 
Remember  Cyclops,  and  his  bloody  deed ; 
The  leader's  rashness  made  the  soldiers  bleed.' 

"  I  heard  incensed,  and  first  resolved  to  speed 
My  flying  falchion  at  the  rebel's  head. 
Dear  as  he  was,  by  ties  of  kindred  bound, 
This  hand  had  stretch'd  liim  breathless  on  tie 

ground ; 
But  all  at  once  my  interposing  train 
For  mercy  pleaded,  nor  could  plead  in  vain. 

*  Leave  here  the  man  who  dares  his  prince  desert, 
Leave  to  repentance  and  his  own  sad  heart. 

To  guard  the  ship.    Seek  we  the  sacred  shadea 
Of  Circe's  palace,  where  Ulysses  leads.' 

"  This  with  one  voice  deckired,  the  rising  trwn 
Left  the  black  vessel  by  the  murmuring  main. 
Shame  touch'd  Eurylochus's  alter'd  breast. 
He  fear'd  my  threats,  and  followed  with  the  reel. 

''  Meanwhile  the  goddess,  with  indulgent  cares 
And  social  joys,  the  late-transform'd  repairs ; 
The  bath,  the  feast,  their  fainting  soul  renews; 
Rich  in  refulgent  robes,  and  dropping  balmy  dewK 
Brightening  with  joy  their  eager  eyes  behold 
Each  other's  face,  and  each  his  story  told ; 
Then  gushing  tears  the  narrative  confound. 
And  with  their  sobs  the  vaulted  roofs  resound. 
When  hush'd  their  passion,  thus  the  goddess  cries : 
'  Ulysses,  taught  by  labours  to  be  wise, 
Let  this  short  memory  of  grief  sufiSce. 
To  me  are  known  the  various  woes  ye  bore, 
In  storms  by  sea,  in  perils  on  the  shore ; 
Forget  whatever  was  in  fortune's  power, 
And  share  the  pleasures  of  this  genial  hour. 
Such  be  your  minds  as  ere  ye  left  your  coast, 
Or  learn'd  to  sorrow  for  a  country  lost. 
Exiles  and  wanderers  now,  where'er  ye  go, 
Too  faithful  memory  renews  your  woe : 
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renewed,  habitual  griefs  remain, 
)ul  saddens  by  the  use  of  pain.' 
nd  intreaty  moved  the  genei-al  breant ; 
long  toil,  we  willing  sunk  to  rcflt. 
;he  banquet  and  the  bowl  we  erown'd, 
II  circle  of  the  year  came  round, 
the  seasons,  folluwin^  in  their  train, 
lack  the  months,  the  days,  and  hours 

• 

letliargy  at  once  they  rise, 
their  chief  with  animating  cries, 

Ulysses,  our  inglorious  lot  ? 

name  of  Ithaca  forgot  ? 

r  the  dear  land  in  prospect  rise, 

ed  palace  glitter  in  our  eyesl' 

,g  I  heard ;  yet  till  the  sun*s  decline 

the  f  jaKt,  and  quaff  *d  the  rosy  wine : 

the  shades  came  on  at  evening  hour, 

y  slumbering  in  the  dusky  bower ; 

juppliant  to  fair  Circe's  bed, 

r  moment  seized,  and  thus  I  said : 

idful,  goddess,  of  thy  promise  made ; 

UlyHses  ever  be  delayed  ? 

eir  lord  my  sad  companions  mourn, 

st  beats  homewani,  anxious  to  return : 

oment  parted  from  thy  eyes, 

•8   flow  round  me,  and  my  heart  com- 
» 

n  (she  cried)  ah  go !  yet  think,  not  I, 
but  the  fates  y(»ur  wish  deny, 
lot  yet  to  breathe  thy  native  air ! 
journey  first  demands  thy  care ; 
he  uncomf«)rtable  paths  beneath, 
the  realms  of  darkness  and  of  death, 
c  the  Thcban  bard,  deprived  of  sight ; 
radiate  with  prophetic  light ; 
Persephone,  entii*o  and  whole, 
ttain  the  unseparated  soul : 
re  forms,  of  empty  ether  made ; 
semblance,  and  a  flitting  shade.' 
:  at  the  word,  mv  verv  heart  was  dead: 
sat ;  my  tears  bedewM  the  l)ed ; 
le  light  and  life  my  soul  begun, 
hat  all  was  gi*ief  beneath  the  sun. 
at  length,  the  giLshing  tears  suppressed, 
)S8'd  limbs  now  wearied  into  rest, 
II  I  tread  (I  cried),  ah,  Circe !  say, 
iescent,  and  who  shall  guide  the  way ! 
eyes  behold  the  realms  below  ? 
t  to  waft  me,  and  what  wind  to  blow  t  * 
ted  road  (the  magic  power  replied) 
yrsses  !  asKs  no  mortal  guide, 
he  mast,  the  spacious  sail  display, 
cm  winds  shall  wing  thee  on  thy  way, 
thou  reach  old  ocean's  utmost  ends, 
the  main  the  shelving  shore  descends  ; 
ti  trees  of  Proserpine's  black  woods, 
id  willows  trembling  o*er  the  floods  : 
thy  vessel  in  the  lonely  bay, 
there  the  kingdoms  void  of  day  : 
legethon's  loud  torrents  rushiug  down, 
3  flaming  gulf  of  Acheron  ; 
?,  slow  rolling  from  the  Stygian  bed, 
unentable  waters  spread : 
!  dark  rock  o'erhangs  the  infernal  lake, 
ing  streams  eternal  murmurs  make, 
thy  falchion,  and  on  every  side 
i  black  earth  a  cubit  long  and  wide  ; 
shades  around  libations  pour, 
he  ingredient  sti-ew  the  liallow'd  flour  : 


New  wine  and  milk,  with  honey  tempered,  bring. 
And  living  water  from  the  cr^'stal  spring. 
Then  the  wan  sliades  and  feeble  ghosts  implore. 
With  promised  offerings  on  thy  native  shore : 
A  barren  cow  the  stateliest  of  the  isle, 
And,  heap'd  with  various  wealth,  a  blazing  pile  : 
These  to  the  rest ;  but  to  the  seer  must  bleed 
A  sable  ram,  the  pride  of  all  thy  breed. 
These  solemn  vows  and  holy  offerings  paid 
To  all  the  phantom-nations  of  the  dead ; 
Be  next  thy  care  the  sable  sheep  to  place 
Full  o'er  the  pit,  and  hell-ward  turn  their  face  : 
But  from  the  infernal  rite  thine  eye  withdraw, 
And  back  to  ocean  glance  with  reverend  awe. 
Sudden  shall  skim  along  the  dusky  glades 
Thin  airy  shoals  of  visionary  shades. 
Then  give  command  the  sacrifice  to  haste, 
Let  the  flay'd  victims  in  the  flame  be  cast, 
And  sacred  vows,  and  mystic  song  applied 
To  grisly  Pluto,  and  his  gloomy  bride. 
Wide  o'er  the  pool  thy  falchion  waved  around 
Shall  drive  the  spectrins  from  forbidden  ground  : 
The  sacred  draught  shall  all  the  dead  forbear. 
Till  awful  from  the  shades  arise  the  seer. 
Let  him,  oraculous,  the  end,  the  way. 
The  turns  of  all  thy  future  fate  display, 
Thy  pilgrimage  to   come,  and  remnant   of  th\ 
day.' 

"  So  speaking,  from  the  ruddy  orient  shone 
The  mom  conspicuous  on  her  golden  throne. 
The  goddess  with  a  radiant  tunic  dress'd 
My  limbs,  and  o'er  me  cast  a  silken  vest. 
Long  flowing  rolies,  of  purest  white,  array 
The  nymph  that  added  lustre  to  the  day : 
A  tiar  wreatli'd  her  head  with  many  a  fold ; 
Her  waist  was  circled  with  a  zone  of  gold. 
Forth  issuing  then,  from  place  to  place  I  flew  ; 
Rouse  man  by  man,  and  animate  my  crew. 
Rise,  rise,  my  mates !  'tis  Circe  gives  command  : 
Our  journey  calls  us ;  haste,  and  quit  the  land.' 
All  rise  and  follow,  yet  depart  not  all. 
For  fate  decreed  one  \^Tetched  man  to  fall. 

<'  A  youth  there  was,  Eli)enor  was  he  named, 
Not   much  for  sense,   nor  much  for  ooiumg'^y 

famed ; 
The  youngest  of  our  band,  a  vulgar  soul 
Born  but  to  banquet,  and  to  drain  the  bowl, 
lie,  hot  and  careless,  on  a  turret's  height 
With  sleep  repair'd  the  long  debauch  of  night : 
The  sudden  tumult  stirr'd  him  where  he  lay. 
And  down  he  liasten'd,  but  forgot  the  way; 
Full  headlong  from  the  roof  the  sleeper  fell, 
And  snapp'd  the  spinal  joint,  and  waked  in  hell. 

**  The  rest  crowd  i*ound  me  with  an  eager  look 
I  met  them  with  a  sigh,  and  thus  bespoke  : 
*  Already,  friends  !  ye  think  your  toils  are  o'er. 
Your  hopes  already  touch  your  native  shoi"e : 
Alas !  far  otherwise  the  nymph  declares. 
Far  other  journey  first  demands  our  cares  ; 
To  tread  the  uncomfortable  paths  beneath. 
The  dreary  realms  of  darkness  and  of  death : 
To  seek  Tiresias'  awful  shade  below. 
And  thence  our  fortunes  and  our  fates  to  know.' 

''  My  sad  companions  heard  in  deep  de8])air ; 
Frantic  they  tore  their  manly  growth  of  hair ; 
To  earth  they  fell ;  the  tears  began  to  rain ; 
But  tears  in  mortal  miseries  are  vain. 
Sadly  they  fared  along  the  sea-beat  shore  ; 
Still  heaved  their  hearts,  and  still  their  eyes  ran 
o\^r. 
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The  ready  victims  at  our  bark  we  found, 

The  sable  cwc,  and  ram,  together  bound : 

For  swift  a3  thought  the  |;o<Me88  luul  lnon  there. 

And  thence  liad  glide<i,  viewless  as  the  air : 

The  paths  of  go<ls  wliat  mortal  can  survey  \ 

Who  eyes  their  motion,  who  shall  trace  tlieir  way! 


BOOK  XI. 


ARGUMENT. 

THU  OKSCK.TT   I.VTU   HKLL. 

UljMOt  oontinuco  his  namtinn— IIow  he  arrived  at  the 
land  of  the  Cimmcriant.  and  what  ceremonie*  he  performed 
to  invoke  the  dead.  The  manner  of  hia  descent,  and  the 
apparition  of  the  ahade* :  hia  converaation  with  Elpenor, 
and  with  Tireaiaa,  wiio  informa  him  in  a  prophetic  manner 
of  hia  fortnnea  to  come.  lie  meeta  hia  mother  Anticlea, 
fmm  whom  he  leam<t  the  atate  of  hia  family.  lie  aeea  the 
ahadoa  of  the  ancient  licminea,  afterwarda  of  the  heroes, 
and  oonversea  In  jtarticular  with  Agamemnon  and  Achillea. 
Ajaz  keeps  at  a  sullen  diHtnnce,  and  disdalna  to  answer 
him.  He  then  beholda  Tityua,  Tantalua,  Sidyphua,  Ilor- 
culea :  till  ho  ia  detcrrod  from  further  curiosity  by  the 
apparition  of  horrid  spectres,  and  the  cries  of  the  wicked 
in  tonncnta. 

"  Now  to  the  shores  we  bend,  a  mournful  train, 
Climb  the  tall  bark,  and  launch  into  the  main : 
At  once  the  mast  we  rear,  at  once  unbind 
The  spacious  sheet,  and  stretch  it  to  tlie  wind  : 
Then  pale  and  pensive  stand,  with  cares  oppress'd. 
And  solemn  horror  saddens  every  breast. 
A  freshening  breeze  the  magic  power  supplied, 
While  the  wing*d  vessel  flew  along  the  tide ; 
Our  oars  we  shipp'd :  all  day  the  swelling  sails 
Full  from  the  guiding  pilot  catch'd  the  gales. 

**  Now  sunk  the  sun  from  his  aerial  height. 
And  o*er  the  sliaded  billows  rush'd  the  night : 
When  lo !  we  reach'd  old  Ocean's  utmost  bounds, 
Where  rocks  control  his  waves  with  ever-during 
mounds. 

"  There  in  a  lonely  land,  and  gloomy  cells. 
The  dusky  nation  of  Cimmeria  dwells ; 
The  sun  neVr  views  the  uncomfortable  seats. 
When  radiant  he  advances  or  retreats : 
Unhappv  race !  whom  endless  night  invades. 
Clouds  tne  dull  air,  and  wraps  them  round  in  shades. 

"  The  ship  we  moor  on  these  obscure  abodes ; 
Disbark  the  sheep,  an  offering  to  the  gods ; 
And  hell-ward  bending,  o'er  the  beach  descry 
The  dolesome  passage  to  the  infernal  sky. 
The  victims,  vow*d  to  each  Tartarean  power, 
Eurylochus  and  Perimedes  bore. 

"  Here  opened  hell,  all  hell  I  hero  implored. 
And  from  the  scabbard  drew  the  shining  sword ; 
And  trenching  the  black  earth  on  every  side, 
A  cavern  form'd,  a  cubit  long  and  wide. 
New  wine,  with  honey-temper'd  milk  we  bring, 
Then  living  waters  from  the  crystal  spring; 
O'er  these  was  strew'd  the  consecrated  flour, 
And  on  the  surface  shone  the  holy  store. 

**  Now  the  wan  shades  we  hail,  the  infernal  gods, 
To  speed  our  course, and  waft  us  o'er  the  floods; 
So  shall  a  barren  heifer  from  the  stall 
Beneath  the  knife  upon  your  altars  fall ; 
So  in  our  palace,  at  our  safe  return, 
Rich  with  unnumber'd  gifts  the  pile  shall  bum  ; 
So  shall  a  ram  the  largest  of  the  breed, 
Black  as  tliesc  regions,  to  Tiresias  bleed. 


"  Thoa  solemn  rites  and  hoW  tows  we  x>aii 
To  all  the  phantom-nations  of  the  dead. 
Then  died  the  sheep ;  a  purple  torrent  flowed. 
And  all  the  caverns  smoked  with  streaming  blood. 
When  lo  I  appeared  along  the  dnsky  coastSy 
Thin,  airy  shoals  of  visionary  ghosts ; 
Fair  pensive  youths,  and  soft  enamour'd  maids ; 
And  wither'd  elders,  pale  and  wrinkled  shades ; 
Glmstly  with  wounds,  the  forms  of  warriors  sUin 
Stalk'd  with  majestic  port,  a  martial  train  : 
Those  and  a  thousand  more  s  warm'd  o'er  the  ground. 
And  all  the  dire  assembly  shriek'd  around. 
Astonish 'd  at  the  sight,  aghast  I  stood. 
And  a  cold  fear  ran  shivering  through  my  blood : 
Straight  I  command  the  sacriflee  to  haste. 
Straight  the  flay'd  victims  to  the  flames  are  cast, 
And  mutter 'd  vows,  and  m^-stic  song,  applied 
To  grisly  Pluto,  and  his  gloomy  bride. 

**  Now  swift  I  waved  my  falchion  o'er  the  blood ; 
Back  started  the  pale  throngs,  and  trembling  stood. 
Round  the  black  trench  the  gore  untasted  flop's, 
Till  awful  from  the  shades  Tiresias  rose,     [vey'd, 

**  There  wandering  through  the  gloom,!  firstsnr- 
New  to  the  realms  of  death,  Elpenor's  shade ; 
Ills  cold  remains  all  naked  to  the  sky. 
On  distant  shores  unwept,  unburied  lie. 
Sad  at  the  sight  I  stand,  deep  fix'd  in  woe. 
And  ere  I  spoke  the  tears  began  to  flow. 

*  O  say  what  angry  power  Elpenor  led 
To  glide  in  shades,  and  wander  with  tlie  dead ! 
How  could  thy  soul,  by  realms  and  seas  disjoin'd, 
Outfly  the  nimble  sail,  and  leave  the  lagging  wind  f 

"  The  ghost  replied  :  *  To  hell  my  doom  I  owe, 
Demons  accursed,  dire  ministers  of  woe  ! 
My  feet,  through  wine  unfaithful  to  their  weight, 
Betray'd  me  tumbling  from  a  towery  height : 
Staggering  I  reel'd,  and  as  I  reeled  I  fell, 
Lux'd  the  neck-joint — my  soul  descends  to  hell. 
But  lend  me  aid,  I  now  conjure  thee,  lend. 
By  the  soft  tie  and  sacred  name  of  friend  ! 
By  thy  fond  consort  !  by  thy  father's  cares  ! 
By  loved  Telemachus's  blooming  years  I 
For  weli  I  know  that  soon  the  heavenly  powers 
Will  give  thee  back  to  day  and  Circe's  shores : 
There  pious  on  my  cold  remains  attend, 
There  call  to  mind  thy  poor  departed  friend  ; 
Tlie  tribute  of  a  tear  is  all  I  crave. 
And  the  possession  of  a  peaceful  gi*ave. 
But  if,  unheard,  in  vain  com])assion  plead, 
Revere  the  gods,  the  gods  avenge  the  dead  I 
A  tomb  along  the  watery  margin  raise. 
The  tomb  with  manly  arms  and  trophies  grace, 
To  show  posterity  Elpenor  was. 
There  high  in  air,  memorial  of  my  name. 
Fix  the  smooth  car,  and  bid  mo  live  to  fame* 

"  To  whom  with  tears :  *  These  rites,  0  mourn- 
ful shade ! 
Due  to  thy  ghost,  shall  to  thy  ghost  be  paid.' 

**  Still  as  I  spoke,  the  phantom  seem'd  to  rao»n» 
Tear  foUow'd  tear,  and  groan  succeeded  groan. 
But  as  my  waving  sword  the  blood  surroumia, 
The  shade  withdrew,  and  mutter'd  empty  soundfc 

"  There  as  the  wondix)us  visions  1  survey'd, 
All  pale  ascends  my  royal  mother's  slmde : 
A  queen,  to  Troy  she  saw  our  legions  pass ; 
Now  a  thin  form  is  all  Anticloa  was ! 
Struck  at  the  sight  I  melt  with  filial  woe. 
And  down  my  cheek  the  pious  .sorrows  flow 
Yet  as  I  shook  my  falchion  o'er  the  blood. 
Regardless  of  her  son  the  parent  stood. 
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?n  lo !  the  mighty  Thcban  I  behold ; 
>  his  steps  he  boix>  a  staff  of  gold : 
e  trod  !  majestic  was  his  look ! 
m  his  holy  lips  these  accents  broke : 
,',  mortal,  wandcr'st  thou  from  cheerful 
.  the  downward  melancholy  way  I        [day, 
igry  gods  to  these  dark  legions  led 
:  alive,  companion  of  the  dead  ? 
ithe  thy  poniard,  while  my  tongue  relates 
s  stedfast  purpose,  and  thy  future  fates.* 
ile  yet  he  spoke,  the  prophet  I  obey'd, 
he  scabbard  plunged  the  glittering  blade. 
e  quaff 'd  the  gore,  and  then  expi-essM 
ings  to  come,  the  counsels  of  his  breast, 
ry  of  light,  Ulysses  here  explores 
erous  voyage  to  his  native  shores : 
w — by  me  unerring  Fates  disclose 
ins  of  dangers,  and  new  scenes  of  woes ; 
[  see,  thy  bark  by  Neptune  toss'd, 
ired  Cyclops,  and  his  eye-ball  lost ! 
hy  woes  the  gods  decree  an  end, 
;n  thou  please ;  and  how  to  please  attend ! 
jn  Trinacrian  rocks  the  ocean  roars, 
umerous  lierds  along  the  verdant  shores ; 
hunger  press,  yet  fly  the  dangerous  prey, 
ds  are  sacred  to  the  god  of  day, 
surveys  with  his  extensive  eye, 
below,  on  earth,  and  in  the  sky  I 
the  god,  and  so  propitious  gales 
thy  voyage,  and  impel  thy  sails ; 
is  herds  ye  seize,  beneath  the  wavec 
y  friends  o'erwhelm'd  in  liquid  graves ! 
jful  wTeck  Ulysses  scarce  survives! 
at  his  country  scarce  arrives  ! 
re  thy  guides !  nor  there  thy  labours  end, 
s  arise,  domestic  ills  attend ! 
)ul  adulterers  to  thy  bride  resort, 
dly  gluttons  riot  in  thy  court, 
geance  hastes  amain !  These  eyes  behold 
thful  scene,  princes  on  princes  roU'd  1 
ne,  a  people  far  from  sea  explore, 
*er  knew  salt,  or  heard  the  billows  roar, 
gay  vessel  stem  the  watery  plain, 
sd  wonder  flying  on  the  main ! 
thy  back  an  oar :  with  strange  amaze 
lerd  meeting  thee,  tlie  oar  surveys, 
mcB  a  van :  there  fix  it  on  the  plain, 
I  the  god  that  holds  the  watery  reign ; 
fold  offering  to  his  altar  bring, 
a  ram,  a  boar ;  and  hail  the  ocean-king, 
ae  returned,  to  each  ethereal  power 
!  due  victim  in  the  genial  hour  : 
?ful  shalt  thou  end  thy  blissful  days, 
al  thyself  from  life  by  slow  decays : 
n  to  pain,  in  age  resign  thy  breath, 
ate  stem  Neptune  points  the  shaft  with 
lai'k  grave  retiring  as  to  rest,  [death, 

pie  blessing,  by  thy  people  bless'd  I 
rring  truths,  0  man,  my  lips  relate ; 
:hy  life  to  come,  and  this  is  fate.' 
i^'hom  unmoved :  *  If  this  the  gods  prepare, 
saven  onlaius,  the  wise  with  eounige  bear. 
»  why  yonder  on  the  lonely  strands, 
ful  of  her  son,  Anticlea  stands  ? 
the  gi'ound  she  bends  her  doii^'Ticast  eyet 
she  silent,  while  her  son  is  nigh  ? 
nt  cause,  0  sacred  seer,  reveal.* 
this  (replies  the  seer)  will  I  conceal, 
to  the  s|>ecti*es,  that  thy  beverage  taste, 
les  of  life  ix'cur,  and  actions  pasa'd  ; 


They,  scal'd  with  truth,  return  the  sure  reply ; 
The  rest,  repeU'd,  a  train  oblivious  fly.* 

**  The  phantom-prophet  ceased,  and  sunk  from 
To  the  black  palace  oi  eternal  night.  [sight 

*'  Still  in  the  dark  abodes  of  death  I  stood. 
When  near  Anticlea  moved,  and  drank  the  blood. 
Straight  all  the  mother  in  her  soul  awakes, 
And,  owning  her  Ulysses,  thus  she  speaks  : 
'  Comest  thou,  my  son,  alive,  to  realms  beneath, 
The  dolesomc  realms  of  darkness  and  of  death  t 
Comest  thou  alive  from  pure  ethereal  day  I 
Dire  is  the  region,  dismal  is  the  way  ! 
Here  lakes  profound,  there  floods  oppose  their 

waves. 
There  the  \«ide  sea  with  all  hb  billows  raves  I 
Or  (since  to  dust  proud  Troy  submits  her  towers) 
Comest  thou  a  wanderer  from  the  IMirygian  shores  i 
Or  say,  since  honour  call'd  thee  to  the  field. 
Hast  thou  thy  Ithaca,  thy  bride,  beheld  t' 

*  Source  of  my  life,  (I  cried)  from  earth  I  fly 
To  seek  Tiresias  in  the  nether  sky, 

To  learn  my  doom ;  for,  toss'd  fi*om  woe  to  woe, 
In  every  land  Ulj'sses  finds  a  foe : 
Nor  have  these  eyes  beheld  my  native  shores. 
Since  in  the  dust  proud  Troy  submits  her  towers. 

*  But,  when  thy  soul  from  her  sweet  mansion 
Say,  what  distemper  gave  thee  to  the  dead  1  [fled. 
Has  life's  fair  lamp  declined  by  slow  decays, 

Or  swift  expired  it  in  a  sudden  blaze  ( 
Say,  if  my  sire,  good  old  Laertes,  lives ! 
If  yet  Telemachus,  my  son,  survives! 
Say,  by  his  rule  is  my  dominion  awed, 
Or  crushed  by  traitors  with  an  iron  rod ! 
Say,  if  my  spouse  maintains  her  royal  trust, 
Though  tempted,  chaste,  and  obstinately  just! 
Or  if  no  more  her  absent  lord  she  wails, 
But  the  false  woman  o'er  the  wife  prevails! 

^  Thus  I :  and  thus  the  parent-shade  retuniB : 
*  Thee,  ever  thee,  thy  faithful  consort  mourns : 
Whether  the  night  descends,  or  day  prevails. 
Thee  she  bv  night,  and  thee  by  day  bewails : 
Thee  in  Telemachus  thy  realm  obex's ; 
In  sacred  groves  celestial  rites  he  pax's. 
And  shares  the  banquet  in  superior  state, 
Graced  with  such  honours  as  become  the  great. 
Thy  sire  in  solitude  foments  his  care : 
The  court  is  joyless,  for  thou  art  not  there ! 
No  costly  carpets  raise  his  hoary  head, 
No  rich  embroidery  shines  to  grace  his  bed  ; 
Even  when  keen  winter  freezes  in  the  skies. 
Ranked  with  his  slaves,  on  earth  the  monarch  lie- 
Deep  are  his  sighs,  his  visage  pale,  his  dress 
The  garb  of  woe  and  habit  of  distress. 
And  when  the  autumn  takes  his  annual  round, 
The  leafy  honours  scattering  on  the  ground ; 
Regardless  of  his  years,  abroad  he  lies. 
His  bed  the  leaves,  his  canopy  the  skies. 
Thus  cares  on  cares  his  pahiful  days  consume, 
And  bow  his  age  with  sorrow  to  the  tomb  ! 

*  For  thee,  my  son,  I  wept  my  life  away ; 
For  thee  through  hell's  eternal  dungeons  stray : 
Nor  came  my  fate  by  lingering  pains  and  slow. 
Nor  bent  the  silver-shafted  queen  her  bow ; 

No  dire  disease  bereaved  me  of  my  breath ; 
Thou,  thou,  my  son,  wert  my  disease  and  death ; 
Unkindly  with  my  love  my  son  conspired. 
For  thee  I  lived,  for  absent  thee  expired.* 

"  Thrice  m  my  arms  I  strove  her  shade  to  hind. 
Thrice  through  my  arms  she  slipped  like  empty 
Or  dreams,  the  vain  illusions  of  the  mind,    f  wUu^ 
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Wild  with  despair,  1  shod  a  coi>iona  tide 

Of  flowuig  tears,  and  thus  with  sighs  repHcd : 

*  Fly'st  thou,  loved  shade,  while  I  thus  fondly 
Turn  to  my  arms,  to  my  embraces  turn  !  [mourn  1 
Is  it,  ye  powers  that  smile  at  human  harms, 

Too  great  a  bliss  to  weep  within  her  armst 
Or  lias  hell's  queen  an  empty  image  sent, 
Tliat  wretched  I  might  even  my  joys  lament!* 

*  O  son  of  woe  I  (the  pensive  shade  rejoiu'd) 
O  most  inured  to  grief  of  all  mankind ! 

'Tis  not  the  queen  of  hell  who  thee  deceives : 
All,  all  are  such,  when  life  the  body  leaves' ; 
No  more  the  substance  of  the  man  remains. 
Nor  bounds  the  blood  along  the  purple  veins : 
These  the  funereal  flames  in  atoms  bear. 
To  wander  with  the  wind  in  empty  air ; 
While  the  impassive  soul  reluctant  flies, 
Like  a  vain  dream,  to  these  infernal  skies. 
But  from  the  dark  dominions  speed  thy  way, 
And  climb  the  steep  ascent  to  upper  day  ; 
To  thy  chaste  bride  the  wondrous  story  tell, 
The  woes, the  horrors,  and  the  laws  of  hel  1.*  [brings 

"  Thus  while  she  spoke,  in  swarms  hell's  cmprcfB 
Daughters  and  wives  of  heroes  and  of  kings  ; 
Thick,  and  more  thick,  they  gather  round  the  blood, 
Ghost  throng'd  on  ghost  (a  dire  assembly)  stood  ! 
Dauntless  my  swonl  I  seize :  the  airy  crew. 
Swift  as  it  flash'd  along  the  gloom,  withdrew ; 
Then  shade  to  shade  in  mutual  form  succeeds, 
Her  race  recounts,  and  their  illustrious  deeds. 

**  T^TO  began :  w  Itom  great  Salmoneus  bred ; 
The  royal  partner  of  famed  Crttheus'  bed. 
For  fair  Enipeus,  as  from  fruitful  urns 
He  pours  his  watery  store,  the  virgin  bums ; 
Smooth  flows  the  gentle  stream  with  wanton  pride, 
And  in  soft  mazes  rolls  a  silver  tide. 
As  on  his  banks  the  maid  enamour'd  roves, 
The  monarch  of  the  deep  beholds  and  loves ; 
In  her  Enipeus'  form  and  borrow'd  charms. 
The  amorous  god  descends  into  her  arms ; 
Around,  a  spacious  arch  of  waves  he  throws. 
And  high  in  air  the  liquid  mountain  rose ; 
Thus  in  surrounding  floods  conceal'd  he  proves 
The  pleasing  transport,  and  completes  his  loves. 
Then  softly  sighing,  he  the  fair  address'd, 
And  as  he  spoke  her  tender  hand  he  press'd : 

*  Ilail,  happy  n^mph  !  no  vulgar  births  are  owed 
To  the  prolific  raptures  of  a  god. 

Lo !  when  nine  times  the  moon  renews  her  horn, 
Two  brother  heroes  shall  from  thee  be  bom ; 
Thy  early  care  the  future  worthies  claim. 
To  point  them  to  the  arduous  paths  of  fame ; 
But  in  thy  breast  the  important  truth  conceal. 
Nor  dare  the  secret  of  a  god  reveal : 
For  know,  thou  Neptune  view'st !  and  at  my  nod 
Earth  trembles,  and  the  waves  confess  their  god.' 

"  He  added  not,  but  mounting  spum'd  the  plain. 
Then  plunged  into  the  chambers  of  the  main. 

**  Now  in  the  time's  full  process  forth  she  brings 
Jove's  dread  vicegerents,  in  two  futm-e  kings ; 
O'er  proud  lolcos  Pelias  stretch'd  his  reign. 
And  godlike  Nelens  ruled  the  Pylian  plain  : 
Then  fruitful,  to  her  Cretheus'  royal  bed 
She  gallant  Pheres  and  famed  iEson  bred  : 
From  the  same  fountain  Amythaon  rose. 
Pleased  with  the  din  of  war,  and  noble  shout  of  foes. 

"  There  moved  Antiope  with  haughty  charms. 
Who  bless'd  the  almighty  thunderer  in  her  arms : 
Hence  sprung  Arophion,  hence  brave  Zethus  came. 
Founders  of  Thebes,  and  men  of  mighty  name  ; 


Though  bold  in  open  field,  they  yet  surroiwd 
The  town  with  walls,  and  mound  inject  on  mound; 
Here  rampjirts  stood,  there  towers  rose  high  in  air, 
And  here  through  seven  wide  portals  rush 'd  the  war. 

**  There  with  soft  step  the  fair  AJcmena  trod, 
Who  bore  Alcides  to  the  thundering  god ; 
And  Megara,  who  chann'd  the  son  of  Jove, 
And  soften*d  Im  steiii  soul  to  tender  love. 

'"  Sullen  and  sour  with  discontented  mien 
Jocasta  frown'd,  the  incestuous  Theban  queen ; 
With  her  own  son  she  ioin'd  in  nuptial  bands. 
Though  father's  blood  imbrued  his  muideroos 

hands: 
The  gods  and  men  the  dire  offence  detest, 
The  gods  with  all  their  furies  rend  his  breast : 
In  lofty  Thebes  he  wore  the  imperial  crown, 
A  pompous  wretch,  accursed  upon  a  throne ! 
The  wife  self-murder'd  from  a  beam  depends. 
And  her  foul  soul  to  blackest  hell  descends ; 
Thence  to  her  son  the  choicest  plague  she  brinp-, 
And  the  fiends  haunt  him  with  a  thousand  stingy. 

"  And  now  the  beauteous  Chloris  1  dcscr)', 
A  lovely  shade,  Amphion's  youngest  joy  I 
With  gifts  unnumber'd  Nelcus  sought  her  arms, 
Nor  paid  too  dearly  for  unequal'd  charms ; 
Great  in  Orchomenos,  in  Pylos  great, 
He  sway'd  the  sceptre  with  imperial  state. 
Three  gallant  sons  the  joyful  monarch  told. 
Sage  Nestor,  Periclymenus  the  bold. 
And  Chromius  last ;  but  of  the  softer  race, 
One  nymph  alone,  a  miracle  of  grace. 
Kings  on  their  thrones  for  lovely  Pero  bum, 
The  sire  denies,  and  Idiigs  rejected  mourn. 
To  him  alone  the  beauteous  prize  he  yields. 
Whose  arm  should  ra\'iBh  from  Phylacian  fields 
The  herds  of  Iphiclus,  detain'd  in  wrong ; 
Wild,  furious  herds,  unconquerably  8tn>ng  I 
This  dares  a  seer,  but  nought  the  seer  prevails, 
In  beauty's  cause  illustriously  he  falls ; 
Twelve  moons  the  foe  the  captive  youth  detauw 
In  painful  dungeons,  and  coercive  chains ; 
The  foe  at  last,  from  durance  where  he  lay, 
His  art  revering,  gave  him  back  to  day ; 
Won  by  prophetic  knowltHlge,  to  fulfil 
The  steadfast  purpose  of  the  almighty  will. 

"  With  graceful  port  advancing  now  I  spied 
Lcda  the  fair,  the  godlike  T^>iidar's  bride : 
Hence  Pollux  sprung,  who  wields  with  furious  hwij 
The  deathful  gamitlot,  matchless  in  the  (my : 
And  Castor  glorious  on  the  embattled  plain 
Curbs  the  proud  steed,  reluctant  to  the  rein  : 
By  turns  they  visit  this  ethereal  sky. 
And  live  alternate,  and  alternate  die  I 
In  hell  beneath,  on  earth,  m  heaven  above. 
Reign  the  twin-gods,  the  favourite  sons  of  Jore. 

**  Thei'e  Iphimedia  trod  the  gloomy  plain, 
Who  charm'd  the  monarch  of  the  boundless  main ; 
Hence  Ephialtes,  hence  stem  Otus  sprung, 
More  fierce  than  giants,  more  than  giants  Btr»ng: 
The  earth   oVrburden'd    groan'd   beneath  laer 

weight, 
None  but  Orion  e'er  sui-pass'd  their  height  r 
The  wondrous  youths  had  scarce  nine  winters  told, 
When  high  in  air,  tremendous  to  behold. 
Nine  ells  aloft  they  rear'd  their  towering  head, 
And  full  nine  cubits  broad  their  shoulders  spn»i 
Proud  of  their  strength,  and  more  than  mortal «», 
The  gods  they  challenge,  and  affect  the  skies; 
Heaved  on  Olympus  tottering  Ossa  stood ; 
On  Ossa,  Pelion  nods  with  all  his  wood: 
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vere  they  youths  1  had  they  to  manhood  grownj 
;h^  Jove  had  trembled  on  his  throne, 
re  the  liarvest  of  the  beard  began 
istle  on  the  chin,  and  promi^ie  man, 
lafts  Apollo  aim'd  ;  at  once  they  sound, 
(tretch  the  giant-monsters  o'er  the  ground, 
here  mournful  Phecdi^a  with  sad  Procris moves, 
beauteous  shades,  both  hapless  in  their  loves ; 
lear  them  walk'd,  with  solemn  pace  and  slow, 
iriadne,  partner  of  their  woe  ; 
■oyal  Minos  Ariadne  bred, 
heseus  loved  ;  from  Crete  with  Theseus  fled  ; 
to  the  Plan  isle  the  hero  flies, 
X)wards  his  Athens  bears  the  lovely  prize  ; 
i  Bacchus  with  fierce  rage  Diana  fires, 
;oddess  aims  her  shaft,  the  nymph  expires, 
here  Clymene  and  Msera  I  behold  ; 
i  Eriphyl^  weeps,  who  loosely  sold 
ord,  her  honour,  for  the  lust  of  gold, 
hould  I  all  recount,  the  night  would  fail, 
ual  to  the  melancholy  tale  ; 
ill-composing  rest  my  nature  craves, 
in  the  court,  or  yonder  on  the  waves  : 
u  I  trust,  and  in  the  heavenly  powers, 
ad  Ulysses  on  his  native  shores." 
ceased ;  but  left  so  charming  on  their  ear 
oice,  that  listening  still  they  seem'd  to  hear, 
ising  up,  Arete  silence  broke, 
;h*d  out  her  snowy  hand,  and  thus  she  spoke  : 
Vhat  wondrous  man  heaven  sends  us  in  oui* 
;uest ! 

igh  all  his  woes  the  hero  shines  confess'd  ; 
omely  port,  his  ample  frame,  express 
nly  air,  majestic  in  distress, 
s  my  guest,  is  my  peculiar  care  ; 
share  the  pleasure, — tU^n  in  bounty  sluire  ; 
jrth  in  misery,  a  reverence  pay, 
writh  a  generous  hand  reward  his  stay  ; 
ince  kind  heaven  with  wealth  our  realm  has 
it  to  heaven,by  aiding  the  distres8'd."[bleBiiM, 
en  sage  Echeneus,  whose  grave  reverend  brow 
land  of  time  had  silver'd  o'er  with  snow, 
re  in  wisdom  i-ose  :  **  Your  words  (he  cricj*) 
ind  obedience,  for  your  words  are  wise  ; 
st  our  king  direct  the  glorious  way 
'nerous  acts  ;  our  part  is  to  obey." 
Thile  life  informs  these  limbs, (the  king  replied) 
to  deserve,  be  all  my  cares  em  ploy 'd  : 
ier«  this  night  tho  royal  guest  detain, 
be  sun  flames  along  the  ethereal  plain  : 
my  task  to  send  with  ample  stores 
(tranger  from  our  hospitable  shores  : 
1  you  my  steps  !    'Tis  mine  to  lead  the  race, 
irst  in  glory,  as  tho  first  in  place." 
whom  the  prince :  "This  night  with  joy  I  stay, 
narch  great  in  virtue  as  in  sway  1 
)u  the  circling  year  my  stay  control, 
lise  a  bounty  noble  as  thy  soul ; 
iircling  year  1  wait,  with  ampler  stores 
Utter  pomp  to  hail  my  native  shores : 
by  my  realms  due  homage  would  be  paid  ; 
wealthy  kings  are  loyally  obey'd  !" 
>  king  !  for  such  thou  art,  and  sure  thy  blood 
jgh  veins  (he  cried)  of  royal  fathers  flow'd  ; 
:e  tliose  vagrants  who  on  falsehood  live, 
i  in  smoitth  tales,  and  artful  to  deceive  ; 
letter  soul  abhors  the  liar's  part, 
is  thy  voice,  and  noble  is  thy  heart, 
vords  like  music  every  breast  control, 
through  the  ear,  and  win  upon  the  soul ; 


Soft,  as  some  song  divine,  thy  story  flows, 
Nor  better  could  the  muse  record  thy  woes. 

<'  But%ay,  upon  the  dark  and  dismal  coast 
Saw'st  thou  the  worthies  of  the  Grecian  host ! 
The  godlike  leaders  who,  in  battle  slain, 
Fell  before  Troy,  and  nobly  press'd  the  plain  ! 
And  lo  !  a  length  of  night  behind  remains, 
The  evening  stars  still  mount  the  ethereal  plains. 
Thy  tale  with  raptures  I  could  hear  thi^  tell. 
Thy  woes  on  earth,  the  wondrous  scenes  in  hell, 
Till  in  the  vault  of  heaven  the  stars  decay. 
And  the  sky  reddens  with  the  rising  day.'* 

**  0  worthy  of  the  power  the  gods  assign'd, 
(Ulysses  thus  replies)  a  king  in  mind  I 
Since  yet  the  early  hour  of  night  allows 
Time  for  discourse,  and  time  for  soft  repose, 
If  scenes  of  misery  can  entertain. 
Woes  I  unfold,  of  woes  a  dismal  train. 
Prepare  to  hear  of  nmrder  and  of  blood  ; 
Of  godlike  heroes  who  uninjured  stood 
Amidst  a  war  of  spears  in  foreign  lands. 
Yet  bled  at  home,  and  bled  by  female  hands. 

"  Now  sumnion'd  Proserpine  to  hell's  black  hall 
The  heroine  shades  ;  they  vanlsh'd  at  her  call. 

**  When  lo  !  advanced  the  forms  of  heroes  slain 
By  stern  ^Egysthus,  a  majestic  train, 
And  high  above  the  rest,  Atrides  press'd  the  plain. 
He  quaff'd  the  gore  ;  and  sti*aiglit  his  soldier  knew, 
And  from  his  eyes  pour'd  down  the  tender  dew ; 
His  arms  he  stretch'd  ;  his  arms  the  touch  deceive, 
Nor  in  the  fond  embrace,  embraces  give  : 
Ilis  substance  vanish'd  and  his  strength  decay'd, 
Now  all  Atrides  is  an  empty  shade. 

"  Moved  at  the  sight,  1  for  a  space  resign'd 
To  soft  affliction  all  my  manly  mind  ; 
At  last  with  tears — '  Oh,  what  relentless  doom, 
Imperial  phantom,  bow'd  thee  to  the  tomb  ! 
Say,  while  the  sea,  and  while  the  tempest  raves, 
Has  fate  oppress' d  thee  in  the  roaring  waves  : 
Or  nobly  seized  thee  in  the  dire  alarms 
Of  war  and  slaughter,  and  the  clash  of  arms  V 

"  The  ghost  returns  :  *  0  chief  of  human  kind 
For  active  courage  and  a  patient  mind  ; 
Nor  while  the  sea,  nor  while  the  tempest  raves. 
Has  fate  oppress'd  mo  on  the  roaring  waves  : 
Nor  nobly  seized  me  in  the  dire  alarms 
Of  war  and  slaughter,  and  the  clash  of  arms. 
Stabb'd  by  a  murderous  hand  Atrides  died, 
A  foul  adulterer,  and  a  faithless  bride  ; 
Even  in  my  mirth,  and  at  the  friendly  feast. 
O'er  the  full  bowl,  the  traitor  stabb'd  his  guest ; 
Thus  by  the  gory  arm  of  slaughter  falls 
The  stately  ox,  and  bleeds  within  the  stalls. 
But  not  with  me  the  direful  murder  ends, 
These,  these  expired  !  their  crime,  they  were  my 

friends : 
Thick  as  the  boars,  which  some  luxurious  lord 
Kills  for  the  feast,  to  crown  the  nuptial  board. 
When  war  has  thunder'd  with  its  loudest  storms, 
Death  thou  hast  seen  in  all  her  ghastly  forms  ; 
In  duel  met  her  on  the  listed  ground. 
When  hand  to  hand  they  wound  return  for  wound ; 
But  never  have  thy  eyes  astonish'd  view'd 
So  vile  a  deed,  so  dire  a  scene  of  blood. 
Even  in  the  flow  of  joy,  when  now  the  bowl 
Glows  in  our  veins  and  opens  every  soul. 
We  groan,  we  faint ;  with  blood  the  dome  is  dyed. 
And  o'er  tho  pavement  floats  the  dreadful  tide — 
Her  breast  all  gore,  with  lamentable  cries, 
The  bleeding  innocent  Cassandra  dies  1 
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Then  though  pale  death  froze  cold  in  every  vfin, 

My  swiird  I  strive  to  wield,  but  strive  in  vain  ; 

Nor  did  u\y  traitoress  wife  these  eyelids  ctesc. 

Or  decently  in  death  my  limbs  compose. 

O  woman,  woman !  whon  to  ill  thy  mind 

Is  beat,  all  hell  contains  no  fouler  fiend  : 

And  such  was   mine  !   who  basely   plunged  her 

sword 
Through  the  fond  bosom  where  she  reign 'd  adored ! 
Altts !  I  hoi>ed,  the  toils  of  war  o'ercomo, 
To  meet  soft  quiet  and  repose  at  home : 
Delusive  hope  !  O  wife,  thy  deeds  disgi-ai'c 
The  perjured  sex,  and  blacken  all  the  race ; 
And  should  posterity  one  virtuous  find, 
Name  Clytemnestra,  thoy  will  curse  the  kind.' 

*  0  injured  shade,  (1  cried)  what  mighty  woes 
To  thy  miperial  race  from  woman  rose  ! 

By  woman  here  thou  tread'st  this  mournful  stnuid. 
And  Greece  by  wonnin  lies  a  desert  land.* 

*  Wam'd  by  my  ills  beware,  (the  shade  replies) 
Nor  trust  the  sex  that  Is  so  rarely  wise ; 

When  earnest  to  explore  thy  secret  breast, 
Unfold  some  trifle,  but  conceal  the  rest. 
But  in  thy  consort  cease  to  fear  a  foe, 
For  thee  she  feels  sincerity  of  woe. 
When  Troy  first  bled  beneath  the  Grecian  arms. 
She  shone  unrival'd  with  a  blaze  of  charms. 
Thy  infant  son  her  fragrant  bosom  press'd. 
Hung  at  her  knee,  or  wanton'd  at  her  breast ; 
But  now  the  years  a  numerous  train  have  ran  ; 
The  blooming  boy  is  ripcn*d  into  man  ; 
Thy  eyes  shall  sec  him  bum  with  noble  fire. 
The  sire  shall  bless  his  son,  the  son  his  sii*e  ; 
But  my  Orestes  never  met  these  eyes. 
Without  one  look  the  nmrdcr'd  father  dies ; 
Then  from  a  wretched  friend  this  wisdom  learu, 
Even  to  thy  queen  disguised,  unknown,  return ; 
For  since  of  womankind  so  few  are  just. 
Think  all  are  false,  nor  even  the  faithful  trust. 

*  But  say,  resides  my  son  in  royal  port, 
f  n  rich  Orchomenos,  or  Sparta's  court  ? 
Or  say,  in  Pyle  I  for  yet  he  views  the  light. 

Nor  glides  a  phantom  through  the  realms  of  night.' 

"  Then  I :  *  Thy  suit  is  vain,  nor  can  I  say 
If  yet  he  breathes  in  realms  of  cheerful  day ; 
Or  pale  or  wan  beholds  these  nether  skies : 
Truth  I  revere ;  for  wisdom  never  lies.* 

**  Thus  in  a  tide  of  tears  our  sorrows  flow, 
And  adds  new  horror  to  the  realms  of  woe  ; 
Till  side  by  side  along  the  drcarj'  coast 
A  dvanced  Achilles*  and  Patroclus'  ghost, 
A  friendly  pair !  near  these  the  Pylian  stray 'd, 
And  towering  Ajax,  an  illustrious  shade ! 
War  was  his  joy,  and  pleased  with  loud  alarms, 
None  but  Pelides  brighter  shone  in  arms. 

"  Through  the  thick  gloom  his  friend  Achilles 
knew, 
And  as  he  speaks  the  tears  descend  in  dew  : 

*  Comest  thou  alive  to  view  the  Stygian  bounds. 
Where  the  wan  spectres  walk  eternal  rounds ; 
Nor  fejir'st  the  dark  and  dismal  waste  to  tread, 
Throng'd  with  pale  ghosts,  familiar  with  the  dead? ' 

**  To  whom  with  sighs :  *  I  pass  these  dreadful  gates 
To  seek  the  Theban,  and  consult  the  fates : 
For  still  distress'd  I  rove  from  coast  to  coast, 
Lost  to  my  friends,  and  to  my  country  lost. 
But  sure  the  eye  of  time  beholds  no  name 
So  bless'd  as  thine  in  all  the  rolls  of  fame ; 
AUve  we  hail'd  thee  ^^dth  oui*  guaidian  gods, 
And,  dead,  thou  rulest  a  king  in  these  abodes.' 


*  Talk  not  of  ruling,  in  this  doloroos  gloom. 
Nor  think  vain  words  (he  crie<l)  can  ease  my  doom. 
Rather  I'd  choose  laboriously  to  bear 

A  weight  of  woes,  and  breathe  the  vital  air 
A  slave  to  some  poor  hind  that  toils  for  bread. 
Than  reign  the  sceptred  monarch  of  the  dead. 
But  siiy,  if  in  my  steps  my  son  proceeds. 
And  enmlates  his  godlike  father's  deeds! 
If  at  the  clash  of  arms,  and  shout  of  foes. 
Swells  his  bold  heart,  his  bosom  nobly  glows! 
.Say  if  n)v  sire,  the  reverend  Peleus,  ivigns 
Great  in  his  Phthia,  and  his  throne  maintains; 
Or  weak  and  old,  my  youthful  ai*m  demands, 
To  fix  the  sceptre  stedfast  in  his  hands  1 
O  miglit  the  lump  of  life  rekindled  bum, 
.\nd  death  ivlease  me  from  the  silent  urn ! 
This  arm  that  thunder'd  o'er  the  Phrygian  plain, 
And  sweird  the  ground  with  mountains  of  the  alai  i 
Should  vindicate  my  injured  father's  fame. 
Crush  the  proud  rebel,  and  assert  his  claim.' 

*  Illustrious  shade  I  (I  cried)  of  Peleus'  Cettes 
No  circumstance  the  voice  of  fame  relates: 
But  hear  with  pleased  attention  the  renown. 
The  wars  and  wisdom  of  thy  pdlant  son : 
With  me  from  Scvros  to  the  field  of  fame 
Radiant  in  arms  the  blooming  hero  came. 
When  Greece  asstnnbled  all  her  hundred  states 
To  ripen  counsels,  and  decide  debates ; 
Heavens !  how  he  chann'd  lis  with  a  flow  of  se 
And  won  the  heart  with  manly  eloquence! 

He  first  was  seen  of  all  the  peers  to  rise. 
The  third  in  wisdom,  where  they  all  were  wise  ; 
Hut  when,  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
Host  moved  toward  host  in  terrible  array. 
Before  the  van,  impatient  for  the  fight. 
With  martial  port  he  strode,  and  stem  delight ; 
Heaps  stre  w'd  on  heaps  beneath  his  falchion  groan 'd 
And  monuments  of  dead  deform'd  the  ground. 
The  time  would  fail  should  I  in  order  tell 
Whatfoeswere  vanquish 'd,  and  what  numbers  fell 
How,  lost  through  love,  Eurypylus  was  slain. 
And  round  him  bled  his  bold  Cetoean  tiuiu. 
To  Troy  no  hero  came  of  nobler  line. 
Or  if  of  nobler,  Memnon,  it  was  tliinc. 

*  When  I  lion  in  the  horse  received  her  doom, 
And  unseen  armies  ambush 'd  in  its  womb ; 
Greece  gave  her  latent  warriors  to  my  care, 
*Twas  mine  on  Troy  to  pour  the  imprison'd  war : 
Then  when  the  boldest  bosom  beat  with  fear. 
When  the  stern  eyes  of  heroes  dropp'd  a  teai* ; 
Fierce  in  his  look  his  ardent  valour  glow'd, 
Flush'd  in  his  cheek,  or  sallied  in  his  blood; 
Indignant  in  the  dark  recess  he  stands. 
Pants  for  the  battle,  and  the  war  demands ; 
His  voice  breathed  death,  and  with  a  martial  air 
He  gi'asp'd  hisswoi-d,  and  shook  his  glittering  spaf* 
And  when  the  gods  our  arms  with  conquest  crown'el, 
When  Ti-oy's  proud  bulwarks  smoked  upon  the 

ground, 
Greece,  to  reward  her  soldier's  gallxmt  toils, 
Heap'd  high  his  navy  with  unnumber'd  spoils. 

*  Thus  great  in  glorj',  from  the  din  of  war 
Safe  he  return'd  without  one  hostile  scar ; 
Though  spears  in  iron  tempest  rain'd  aromid, 
Yet  innocent  they  play'd,  and  guiltless  of  a  wound 

"  While  yet  I  spoke,  the  shade  with  transport 
glow'd. 
Rose  in  his  majesty,  and  nobler  trod ; 
With  haughty  stalk  he  sought  the  distant  gladv.'S 
*^f  warrior-kinjip,  and  ioin'd  the  illustrious  shn  K* 
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without  number  ghost  by  ghost  arose, 

ig  with  unutterable  woes. 

art,  in  discontented  mood, 

'  shade,  the  sullen  Ajax  stood  ; 

sad,  with  proud  disdain  he  pined, 

ost  arms  for  ever  stung  his  mind  ; 

9  the  contest  Thetis  gave  the  laws, 

IS,  by  the  Trojans,  judged  the  cause. 

iras  I  victorious  in  the  strife  I 

»ught  honour  with  so  brave  a  life  I 

.  the  strength  of  war,  the  soldiers'  pride, 

td  hope  to  great  Achilles,  died  ! 

it  the  sight  from  tears  I  scarce  refirain, 

er  sorrow  thrills  in  every  vein  ; 

nd  sad  I  stand,  at  length  accost 

snts  mild  the  inexorable  ghost : 

ims  thy  rage!  and  can  bi*ave  souls  resent 

r  death !  Relent,  great  shade,  relent ! 

ose  arms  which  by  the  gods'  decree 

our  army  with  the  loss  of  thee  I 

i  we  fell ;  Greece  wept  thy  hapless  fates; 

k  astonish'd  through  her  hundred  states; 

,  when  great  Achilles  press'd  the  ground, 

thed  his  manly  spirit  through  the  wound. 

!)y  fall  not  owed  to  man's  decree, 

d  Greece,  and  punish'd  Greece  in  thee! 

1,  Oh  peaceful  I  turn,  thy  wrath  control, 

.  the  raging  tempest  of  ihy  soul.' 

?  yet  I  speak,  the  shade  disdains  to  stay, 

( turns,  and  sullen  stalks  away. 

I'd  at  his  sour  retreat,  through  deepest 

lell's  black  bounds  I  had  pursued  his  flight, 

(d  ^e  stubborn  spectre  to  reply  ; 

rous  visions  drew  my  curious  eye. 

i  throne,  tremendous  to  behold, 

108  waves  a  mace  of  bumish'd  gold  ; 

;n  thousand  thousand  spectres  stand 

the  wide  dome  of  Dis,  a  trembling  band. 

ey  plead,  the  fatal  lots  he  rolls, 

the  just,  and  dooms  the  guilty  souls. 

!  huge  Orion,  of  portentous  size, 

»ugh  the  gloom  a  giant-hunter  flies ; 

us  mace  of  brass  with  direful  sway 

vhirls,  to  crush  the  savage  prey  ; 

sts  in  trains  that  by  his  truncheon  fell, 

y  forms,  shoot  o'er  the  lawns  of  helL 

I  Tityus  large  and  long,  in  fetters  bound, 

d  nine  acres  of  infernal  ground  ; 

aous  vultures,  furious  for  their  food, 

er  the  fiend,  and  riot  in  his  blood, 

gore  the  liver  in  his  breast,  [feast: 

u-tal  liver  grows,  and  gives  the  immortal 

tr  Panope's  enamel'd  plains 

urney'd  to  the  Pythian  fanes, 

ghty  love  the  audacious  monster  strove 

he  goddess,  and  to  rival  Jove. 

I  Tantalus  along  the  Stygian  bounds 

it    deep  groans   (with  groans  all  hell 

inds^ ; 

be  circling  floods  refreshment  craves, 

I  with  thirst  amidst  a  sea  of  waves  : 

the  water  he  his  lip  applies, 

[1  his  lip  the  treacherous  water  flies. 

tneath,  around  his  hapless  head, 

dl  kinds  delicious  fruitage  spread ; 

I  sky-dyed,  a  purple  hue  disclose, 

ks  Uie  olive,  the  pomegranate  glows, 

igling  pears  exalted  scents  unfold, 

w  apples  ripen  into  gold  ; 


The  fruit  he  strives  to  seize  :  but  blasts  arise. 
Toss  it  on  high,  and  whirl  it  to  the  skies. 

**  I  tum'd  my  eye,  and  as  1  turu'd  surveyed 
A  mournful  vision  !  the  Sisyphian  shade. 
With  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan, 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone  ; 
The  huge  round  stone,  resulting  with  a  bound. 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the 

ground. 
Again  the  restless  orb  lus  toil  renews. 
Dust  mounts  in  clouds,  and  sweat  descends  in  dews. 

*<  Now  I  the  strength  of  Hercules  behold, 
A  towering  spectre  of  gigantic  mould, 
A  shadowy  form  I  for  high  in  heaven's  abodes 
Himself  resides,  a  god  among  the  gods  ; 
There  in  the  bright  assemblies  of  the  skies, 
He  nectar  quaffs,  and  Hebe  crowns  his  joys. 
Here  hovering  ghosts,  like  fowl,  his  shade  surround. 
And  clang  their  pinions  with  terrific  sound  ; 
Gloomy  as  night  he  stands,  in  act  to  throw 
The  atrial  arrow  from  the  twanging  bow. 
Around  his  breast  a  wondrous  zone  is  roll'd. 
Where  woodland  monsters  grin  in  fn^tted  gol   : 
There  sullen  lions  sternly  seem  to  roar. 
The  bear  to  growl,  to  foam  the  tusky  boar  ; 
There  war  and  havoc  and  destruction  stood, 
And  vengeful  murder  red  with  human  blood. 
Thus  terribly  adom'd  the  figures  shine. 
Inimitably  wrought  with  skill  divine. 
The  mighty  ghost  advanced  with  awful  look. 
And  turning  lus  grim  visage,  sternly  spoke  : 

*  0  exercised  in  grief !  by  arts  refined ! 

0  taught  to  bear  the  wrongs  of  base  mankind ! 
Such,  such  was  I !  still  toss'd  from  care  to  care. 
While  in  vour  world  1  drew  the  vital  air ! 
Even  I  who  from  the  Lord  of  thunders  rose. 
Bore  toils  and  dangers,  and  a  weight  of  woes ; 
To  a  base  monarch  still  a  slave  confined, 

(The  hardest  bondage  to  a  generous  mind !) 
Down  to  these  worlds  1  trod  the  dismal  way 
And  dragg'd  the  three-mouth 'd  dog  to  upper  day ; 
Even  heU  I  conquer'd,  through  the  friendly  aid 
Of  Maia's  offspring  and  the  martial  maid.' 

**  Thus  he,  nor  deign 'd  for  our  reply  to  stay, 
But  turning  stalk'd  with  giant-strides  away. 

**  Curious  to  view  the  kings  of  ancient  days, 
The  mighty  dead  that  live  in  endless  praise. 
Resolved  1  stand ;  and  liaply  had  surveyed 
The  godlike  Theseus,  and  Pirithous'  shade  ; 
But  swarms  of  spectres  rose  from  deepest  hell, 
With  bloodless  visage,  and  with  hideous  yell. 
They  scream,  they  shriek  ;  sad  groans  and  dismal 

sounds 
Stun  my  scared  ears,  and  pierce  hell's  utmost  bounds. 
No  more  my  heart  the  dismal  din  sustains. 
And  my  cold  blood  hangs  shivering  in  my  veins ; 
Lest  Gorgon  risinz  from  the  infernal  lakes. 
With  horrors  amTd,  and  curb  of  hissing  snakes. 
Should  fix  me,  stifien'd  at  the  monstrous  sight, 
A  stony  image,  in  eternal  night  1 
Straight  from  the  direful  coast  to  purer  air 

1  speed  my  flight,  and  to  my  mates  repair. 

My  mates  ascend  the  ship ;  they  strike  their  can; 
The  mountains  lessen,  and  retreat  the  shores ; 
Swift  o'er  the  waves  we  fly  ;  the  freshening  galea 
Sing  through  the  shrouds,  and  stretch  the  sweliing 
sails." 
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ARGUBfENT. 

THB  mdnrs,  kyixa  aud  chabtbdu. 

He  raUtct,  how,  afl«r  his  return  from  the  •hmdM.h* 
It  by  Circe  on  hii  Toyage,  by  thecoMt  of  the  Sims,  and 
by  the  strait  of  ScylU  and  Charybdis ;  the  manner  in 
which  he  ewaped  those  dangers :  how,  being  oast  on  the 
Island  Trinacria,  his  oinnpanions  dsstroyed  the  oxen  of  the 
■on ;  the  reofeanoe  that  followed :  how  all  perished  by 
shipwreck  except  himself,  who,  swimming  on  the  mast  of 
the  ship,  arrived  on  the  island  of  Calypso.  With  whkh 
his  narration  ooncludes. 


**  Thcs  o'er  the  rolling  surge  the  Tenel  flie% 
Till  from  the  waves  the  iEnan  hills  uise. 
Here  the  gav  Mom  resides  in  radiant  bowen, 
Here  keeps  her  revels  with  the  dancing  Hours; 
Here  Phoabus,  rising  in  the  ethereal  way, 
Through  heaven's  bright  portals  pours  the  beamy 
At  once  we  fix  our  halsers  on  the  land,  [day. 

At  once  descend,  and  press  the  desert  sand ; 
There,  worn  and  wasted,  lose  our  cares  in  sleep. 
To  the  hoarse  murmurs  of  the  rolling  deep. 

<<  Soon  as  the  mom  restored  the  day,  we  paid 
Sepulchral  honours  to  Elpenor's  shade. 
Now  by  the  axe  the  rushing  forest  bends, 
And  the  huge  pile  along  the  shore  ascends. 
Around  we  stand,  a  melancholy  train, 
And  a  loud  groan  re-echoes  from  the  main. 
Fierce  o*er  Uie  pyre,  by  fanning  breezes  spread, 
The  hungry  flame  devours  the  silent  dead. 
A  rising  tomb,  the  silent  dead  to  grace, 
Fast  by  the  roarings  of  the  main  we  place  ; 
The  rising  tomb  a  lofty  column  bore. 
And  high  above  it  rose  the  tapering  oar. 

«  Meantime  the  goddess  our  return  surveyed 
From  the  pale  ghosts,  and  hell's  tremendous  shade. 
Swift  she  descends :  a  train  of  nymphs  divine 
Bear  the  rich  viands  and  the  generous  wine. 
In  act  to  speak,  the  power  of  magic  stands. 
And  graceful  thus  accosts  the  listening  bands : 

*  0  sons  of  woe!  decreed  by  adverse  fates 
Alive  to  pass  through  hell's  eternal  gates  I 
All,  soon  or  late,  are  doom'd  that  paih  to  tread  ; 
More  wretched  you,  twice  number'd  with  the  deaid! 
This  day  adjourn  your  cares  :  exalt  your  souls, 
Indulge  the  taste,  and  drain  the  sparkling  bowls  ; 
And  when  the  mom  unveils  her  saifron  ray, 
Spread  your  broad  sails,  and  plough  the  liquid  way: 
Lo !   I  this  night,  your  faithful  guide,  explain 
Your  woes  by  land,  your  dangers  on  the  main.' 

**  The  goddess  spoke ;  in  feasts  we  waste  the  day. 
Till  Phoebus  downward  plunged  his  burning  ray ; 
Then  sable  night  ascends,  and  balmy  rest 
Seals  every  eye,  and  calms  the  troubled  breast. 
Then,  curious,  she  commands  me  to  relate 
The  dreadful  scenes  of  Pluto's  dreary  state ; 
She  sat  in  silence  while  the  tale  I  tell. 
The  wondrous  visions,  and  the  laws  of  hell. 

**  Then  thus :  <The  lot  of  man  the  gods  dispose; 
These  ills  are  past ;  now  hear  thy  future  woes. 
O  prince,  attend ;  some  favouring  power  be  kind. 
And  print  the  important  story  on  thy  mind  ! 
<  Next,  where  the  Sirens  dwell,  you  plough  the 
seas  ; 
Their  song  is  death,  and  makes  destraction  please. 
Unbless'd  the  man,  whom  music  wins  to  stay 
Nigh  the  citned  shore,  and  listen  to  the  Uy ; 


No  more  that  wretch  shall  view  tkie  joys  of  life^ 
His  blooming  offspring,  or  his  beauteous  wife ! 
In  verdant  meads  they  sport,  and  wide  around 
Lie  human  bones,  that  whiten  all  the  ground ; 
The  ground  polluted  floats  with  human  gore. 
And  numan  carnage  taints  the  dreadful  shore. 
Fly  swift  the  dangerous  coast ;  let  every  ear 
Be  stopp'd  against  the  son^:  'tis  death  to  hear! 
Firm  to  the  mast  with  chams  thyself  be  bound. 
Nor  trust  thy  virtue  to  the  enchanting  sound. 
If,  mad  with  transport,  freedom  thou  demand. 
Be  every  fetter  strain'd,  and  added  band  to  band. 

*  These  seas  o'erpass'd,  be  wise  I  but  I  refirain 
To  mark  distinct  thy  voyaee  o'er  the  main : 
New  horrors  rise !  let  pradenoe  be  thy  guide. 
And  guard  thy  rariotis  passage  through  the  tide. 

*  High  o'er  the  main  two  rocks  exalt  their  brow, 
The  boiling  billows  thundering  roll  below ; 
Through  the  vast  waves  the  dr^dful  wonders  move, 
Hence  named  Erratic  by  the  gods  above. 

No  bird  of  air,  no  dove  of  swiftest  wing. 
That  bears  ambrosia  to  the  ethereal  kins. 
Shuns  the  dire  rocks  :  in  vain  she  cuts  the  ddei^ 
The  dire  rocks  meet,  and  crush  her  as  she  flies. 
Not  the  fleet  bark,  when  prosperous  breezes  play, 
Ploughs   o'er  that  roaring  .surge  its  deafwntc 

O'erwhelm'd  it  sinks :  while  round  a  smoke  expires, 
And  the  waves  flashing  seem  to  bum  with  fires. 
Scarce  the  famed  Axvo  pass'd  these  raging  floods, 
The  sacred  Argo,  fill'd  with  demigods  1 
Even  she  had  sunk,  but  Jove's  imperial  bride 
Wing'd  her  fleet  sail,  and  push'd  her  o'er  the  tide 

*  High  in  the  air  the  rode  its  summit  shrouds 
In  brooding  tempests,  and  in  rolling  donds; 
Loud  storms  around  and  mists  eternal  rise. 
Beat  its  bleak  brow,  and  intercept  the  skies. 
When  all  the  broad  expansion,  bright  with  day, 
Glows  with  Uie  autumnal  or  the  summer  ray. 
The  summer  and  the  autumn  glow  in  vain. 
The  sky  for  ever  lours,  for  ever  clouds  remaiiL 
Impervious  to  the  step  of  man  it  stands. 
Though  borne  by  twenty  feet,  though  ann'd  witk 

twenty  handB ; 
Smooth  as  the  polish  of  the  mirror,  rise  ^ 
The  slippery  sides,  and  shoot  into  the  skies. 
Full  in  ue  centre  of  this  rock  displav'd, 
A  yawning  cavern  casts  a  dreadful  shade : 
Nor  the  fleet  arrow  from  the  twanging  bow, 
Sent  with  full  force,  could  reach  the  depth  below 
Wide  to  the  west  the  horrid  gulf  extends, 
And  the  dire  passage  down  to  hell  descends. 
0  fly  the  dreadful  sight !  expand  thpr  sails, 
Ply  the  strong  oar,  and  catch  the  nimble  gsks: 
Here  Scylla  bellows  from  her  dire  abodes, 
Tremendous  pest!  abhorr'd  by  man  and  godsl 
Hideous  her  voice,  and  with  less  terrors  roar 
The  whelps  of  lions  in  the  midnight  hour. 
Twelve  feet,  deform'd  and  foul,  the  fiend  dispresds; 
Six  horrid  necks  she  reais,  and  six  teirifie  hesdi; 
Her  jaws  grin  dreadful  with  three  rows  of  teeth; 
Jaggy  they  stand,  the  gaping  den  of  death ; 
Her  parts  obscene  the  raging  billows  hide ; 
Her  bosom  terriblv  o'erlooks  the  tide. 
When  stung  with  hunger  she  embroils  the  flood, 
The  sea-dog  and  the  dolphin  are  her  food ; 
She  makes  tiie  huge  leviathan  her  prey. 
And  all  the  monsters  of  the  watery  way ; 
The  swiftest  racer  of  the  azure  pliun 
Here  fills  her  sails  and  spreads  Mr  can  tu  Tiini 
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la  riseBy  in  her  fury  roars^ 
six  moutha  expands,  at  onoe  ax  men 
»ur8. 

by,  a  rock  of  less  enormouB  height 
le  wild  waves,  and  forms  a  dangerous  strait; 
ts  crown  a  fig's  green  branches  rise, 
>t  a  leafy  forest  to  the  skies ; 
Charybdis  holds  her  boisterous  reign 
taring  whirlpools,  and  absorbs  the  main; 
I  her  gulflB  the  boiling  seas  subside, 
I  dire  thunders  she  refunds  the  tidb. 
vessel  plough  the  direful  waves 
as  retreating  roar  within  her  caves, 
ti  all  I  though  he  who  rules  the  nuun 
strong  aid,  his  aid  he  lends  in  vain, 
the  horrid  gulf !  by  Scylla  fly, 
:r  six  to  lose,  than  all  to  die.' 
n :  <  0  nymph  propitious  to  my  prayer, 
divine,  my  guardian  power,  declare, 
il  fiend  from  human  vengeance  freed! 
se  in  arms,  can  Scylla  bleed?' 
,  she :  <  0  worn  by  toils,  0  broke  in  fight, 
Qew  toils  and  war  thy  dire  delight! 
tial  flames  for  ever  fire  thy  mind, 
)r,  never  be  to  heaven  resign'dl 
1  thy  efforts  to  avenge  the  wrong  t 
I  the  pest  1  impenetrably  strong  I 
tnd  fell,  tremendous  to  behold ! 
h  a  look  she  withers  all  the  bold ! 
cs  the  weak  attempts  of  human  might : 
rage !  thy  conquest  is  thy  flieht. 
seize  thy  arms  thou  make  delay, 
i  furv  vindicates  her  prey, 
nouths  yawn,  and  six  are  snatch'd  away. 
?  foul  womb  Cratseis  gave  to  air 
bdful  pest !  To  her  direct  thy  prayer, 
;he  monster  in  her  dire  abodes, 
d  thee  through  the  tumult  of  the  floods. 
>  Trinacria's  shore  you  bend  your  way, 
raze  thy  herds,  illustrious  source  of  day ! 
rds,  seven  flocks,  enrich  the  sacred  plains, 
d,  each  flock,  full  fifty  heads  contains ; 
Irons  kind  a  lengUi  of  ago  survey, 
increase  not,  nor  by  death  decay, 
r  goddesses  possess  the  plain, 
tant  guardians  of  the  woolly  train ; 
ttoTf  and  Phaethusa  young, 
osbus  and  the  bright  Nesera  sprung : 
chful  o'er  the  flocks,  in  shady  bowers 
sry  meads  they  waste  the  joyous  hours, 
he  god !  and  so  propitious  rales 
y  voyage,  and  impel  thy  sails ; 
r  impious  hands  the  flocks  destroy, 
,  the  gods  avenge  it,  and  ye  die ! 
alone  (thy  friends  and  navy  lost) 
tedious  toils  to  view  thy  native  coast.' 
eased :  and  now  arose  the  morning  ray ; 
er  dome  the  goddess  held  her  way. 
ly  mates  I  measured  back  the  plain, 
le  tall  bark,  and  rush'd  into  the  main  ; 
ding  to  the  stroke,  their  oars  they  drew 
)road  breasts,  and  swift  the  galley  flew, 
z  a  brisker  breeze ;  with  freshening  gales 
ily  goddess  stretch'd  the  swelling  sails : 
our  oars ;  at  ease  the  pilot  guides ; 
1  light  along  the  level  glides. 
Ing  sad  and  slow,  with  pensive  look 
le  melancholy  train  I  spoke : 
ids,  oh  ever  partners  of  my  woes, 
die  I  what  heaven  foredooms  disclose : 


Hear  all !  fate  hangs  o'er  all  I  on  you  it  lies 
To  live,  or  perish ;  to  be  safe,  be  wise ! 

*  In  flowery  meads  the  sportive  Sirens  play. 
Touch  the  soft  lyre,  and  tune  the  vocal  lay ; 
Me,  me  alone,  with  fetteru  firmly  bound. 
The  gods  allow  to  hear  the  dangerous  sound. 
Hear  and  obey :  if  freedom  I  demand. 
Be  ever^  fetter  strain'd,  be  added  band  to  band.' 

^  While  yet  I  speak  Uie  winged  galley  flies, 
And  lo  I  the  Siren  shores  like  mists  arise. 
Sunk  were  at  once  the  winds ;  the  air  above, 
And  waves  below,  at  once  forgot  to  move ! 
Some  demon  calm'd  the  air,  and  smooth'd  the  deep, 
Hush'd  the  loud  winds,  and  charm'd  the  waves  to 
Now  every  sail  we  furl,  each  oar  we  ply ;    [sleep. 
Lash'd  by  the  stroke  the  frothy  waters  fly. 
The  ductile  wax  with  busy  hands  I  mould, 
And  cleft  in  fragments,  and  the  fragments  roll'd ; 
The  aerial  region  now  grew  warm  with  day. 
The  wax  dissolved  beneath  the  burning  ray ; 
Then  every  ear  I  barr'd  against  the  strain. 
And  from  excess  of  frenzy  lock'd  the  brain. 
Now  round  the  mast  my  mates  the  fetters  roll'd, 
And  bound  me  limb  by  limb,  with  fold  on  fold. 
Then  bending  to  the  stroke,  the  active  train 
Plunge  all  at  once  their  oars,  and  cleave  the  main* 

**  While  to  the  shore  the  rapid  vessel  flies, 
Our  swift  approach  the  Siren  quire  descries ; 
Celestial  music  warbles  from  their  tongue, 
And  thus  the  sweet  deluders  tune  the  song : 

<  0  stay,  0  pride  of  Greece !  Ulysses,  stay ! 
0  cease  thy  course,  and  listen  to  our  lay ! 
Bless'd  is  the  man  ordain'd  our  voice  to  hear. 
The  song  instructs  the  soul,  and  charms  the  ear. 
AppnMum  I  thy  soul  shall  into  raptures  rise  f 
Approach  !  and  learn  new  wisdom  from  ^e  wise  1 
We  know  whatever  the  kines  of  mighty  name 
Achieved  at  llion  in  the  field  of  fame ; 
Whate'er  beneath  the  sun's  bright  journey  lies. 

0  stay,  and  learn  new  wisdom  from  the  wise  ! ' 

**  Thus  the  sweet  charmers  warbled  o'er  the  main; 
My  soul  takes  wing  to  meet  the  heavenly  strain ; 

1  give  the  sign,  and  struggle  to  be  free : 
Swift  row  my  mates,  and  shoot  along  the  sea ! 
New  chains  they  add,  and  rapid  urge  the  way. 
Till,  dying  off,  the  distant  sounds  decay : 

Then  scudding  swiftly  from  the  dangerous  ground, 
The  deafen'd  ear  unlock'd,  the  chains  unbound. 
^  Now  all  at  once  tremendous  scenes  unfold ; 
Thunder'd  the  deeps,  the  smoking  billows  roll'd ! 
Tumultuous  waves  embroil 'd  the  bellowing  flood: 
All  trembling,  deafen'd,  and  aghast  we  stcmd  1 
No  more  the  vessel  plough'd  the  dreadful  wave. 
Fear  seized  the  mighty,  and  unnerved  the  brave ; 
Each  dropp'd  his  oar :  but  swift  from  man  to  nuun 
With  look  serene  I  tum'd,  and  thus  began : 
*  0  friends !   Oh  often  tried  in  adverse  storms  1 
With  ills  familiar  in  more  dreadful  forms ! 
Deep  in  the  dire  Cyclopean  den  you  lay. 
Yet  safe  retum'd — Ulysses  led  the  way. 
Learn  courage  hence !  and  in  my  care  confide : 
Lo !  still  the  same  Ulysses  is  your  guide  I 
Attend  my  words  I  your  oars  incessant  ply ; 
Strain  every  nerve,  and  bid  the  vessel  fly. 
If  from  von  justling  rocks  and  wavy  war 
Jove  safety  grants,  he  grants  it  to  your  care. 
And  thou  whose  guiding  hand  directs  our  way. 
Pilot,  attentive  listen  and  obey ;  [waves 

Bear  wide  thy  course,  nor  plough  those  angxy 
Where  rolls  yon  smoke,  yon  tumbling  ocean  raves : 
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Steer  by  the  higher  rock  ;  le«t  whirl'd  around 
We  Rink,  beneath  the  circling  eddy  drown'd.' 

«  While  yet  1  speak,  at  once  their  oars  they  seize, 
Stretch  to  the  stroke,  and  brush  the  working  seas. 
Cautious  the  name  of  Scylla  I  suppress'd ; 
That  dreadful  sound  had  chill'd  the  boldest  breast 

**  Meantime,  forgetful  of  the  voice  divine, 
All  dreadful  bright  my  limbs  in  armour  shine ; 
High  on  the  deck  1  take  my  dangerous  stand, 
Two  glittering  javelins  lighten  in  my  hand ; 
Prepared  to  whirl  the  whizzing  spear  I  stay, 
rill  the  fell  fiend  arise  to  seize  her  prey. 
Around  the  dungeon,  studious  to  behold 
The  hideous  pest,  my  labouring  eyes  I  roll'd ; 
In  vain !  the  dismal  dungeon,  dark  as  night, 
Veils  the  dire  monster,  and  confounds  the  sight. 

''  Now  through  the  rocks,  appalled  with  deep 
dismay, 
We  bend  our  course,  and  stem  the  desperate  way ; 
Dire  Scylla  there  a  scene  of  horror  forms. 
And  here  Charybdis  fills  the  deep  with  storms. 
When  the  tide  rushes  from  her  rumbling  caves 
The  rough  rock  roars ;  tumultuous  boil  the  waves : 
They  toss,  they  foam,  a  wild  confusion  raise, 
Like  waters  bubbling  o'er  the  fiery  blaze ; 
Eternal  mists  obscure  the  aerial  plain. 
And  high  above  the  rock  she  spouts  the  main ! 
When  in  her  gulfs  the  rushing  sea  subsides. 
She  drains  the  ocean  with  tlie  refluent  tides. 
The  rock  rebellows  with  a  thundering  sound ; 
Deep,  wondrous  deep  below,  appears  the  ground. 

**  Struck  with  despair,  with  trembling  hearts  we 
view'd 
The  yawning  dungeon,  and  the  tumbling  flood  ; 
When  lo !  fierce  Scylla  stoop'd  to  seize  her  prey, 
Stretch'd  her  dire  jaws,  and  swept  six  men  away  ; 
Chiefs  of  renown !  loud  echoing  shrieks  arise ; 
[  turn  and  view  them  quivering  in  the  skies ; 
rhoy  call,  and  aid  with  outstretched  anns  implore: 
In  vain  they  call !  those  arms  are  stretched  no 

more. 
As  from  some  rock  that  overhangs  the  flood. 
The  silent  fisher  casts  the  insidious  food. 
With  fraudful  care  he  waits  the  finny  prize, 
And  sudden  lifts  it  quivering  to  the  skies : 
So  tho  foul  monster  lifts  her  prey  on  high. 
So  pant  the  wretches,  struggling  in  the  sky ; 
In  the  wide  dungeon  she  devours  her  fooc^ 
And  the  flesh  trembles  while  she  chums  the  blood. 
Worn  as  I  am  with  griefs,  with  care  decayed ; 
Never,  I  never,  scene  so  dire  survey'd ! 
My  shivering  blood,  congeal'd,  forgot  to  flow : 
Aghast  1  stood,  a  monument  of  woe  1 

**  Now  from  the  rocks  the  rapid  vessel  flies, 
And  the  hoarse  din  like  distant  thunder  dies ; 
To  Sol's  bright  isle  our  voyage  we  pursue. 
And  now  the  glittering  mountains  rise  to  view. 
There,  sacred  to  the  radiant  god  of  day, 
Graze  the  fair  herds,  the  flocks  promiscuous  stray ; 
Then  suddenly  was  heard  along  the  main 
To  low  the  ox,  to  bleat  the  woolly  train ! 
Straight  to  my  anxious  thoughts  the  sound  convey'd 
The  words  of  Circe  and  the  Theban  shade ; 
Wam'd  by  their  awful  voice  these  shores  to  shun, 
With  cautious  fears  oppress' d,  I  thus  begun : 

*  0  friends  !  Oh  ever  exercised  in  care  I 
Hear  heaven's  commands,  and  reverence  what  ye 

hear! 
To  fly  these  shores  the  prescient  Theban  shade 
And  Circe  warns  1  0  be  their  voice  obey*d  ! 


Some  mighty  woe  relentless  heaven  forebodes: 
Fly  these  dire  regions,  and  revere  the  gods  !' 

**  While  yet  I  spoke,  a  sudden  sorrow  ran 
Through  every  breast,  and  spread  from  man  to 

man. 
Till  wTathful  thus  Eurylochus  began : 

*  0  cruel  thou !  some  fury  sure  has  steel'd 
That  stubborn  soul,  by  toil  untaught  to  yield ! 
From  sleep  debarr'd,  we  sink  from  woes  to  woes; 
And,  cruel,  enviest  thou  a  riiort  repose  f 
Still  must  we  restless  rove,  new  seas  explore, 
The  sun  descending,  and  so  near  the  shore  I 
And  lo  !  ^e  night  begins  her  gloomy  reign. 
And  doubles  all  the  terrors  of  the  main. 
Oft  in  the  dead  of  night  loud  winds  arise. 
Lash  the  wild  surge,  and  bluster  in  the  skies ; 
Oh  should  the  fierce  south-west  his  rage  display, 
And  toss  with  risiug  storms  the  watery  way. 
Though  gods  descend  from  heaven's  atrial  plain 
To  lend  us  aid,  the  gods  descend  in  vain : 
Then  while  the  night  displays  her  awful  shade, 
Sweet  time  of  shimber  1  be  the  night  obey'd ! 
Haste  ye  to  land !  and  when  the  morning  ray 
Sheds  her  bright  beams,  pursue  the  destmedway.' 

**  A  sudden  joy  in  every  bosom  rose ; 
So  will'd  some  demon,  minister  of  woes ! 

«  To  whom  with  grief:  *  0  swift  to  be  undone, 
Constrain'd  I  act  what  wisdom  bids  me  shun. 
But  yonder  herds  and  yonder  flocks  forbear ; 
Attest  the  heavens,  and  call  the  gods  to  hear: 
Content,  an  innocent  repast  display. 
By  Circe  given,  and  fly  the  dangerous  prey.' 

^  Thus  I :  and  while  to  shore  the  vessel  fliei^ 
With  hands  uplifted  they  attest  the  skies ; 
Then  where  a  fountain's  gurgling  waters  play, 
They  rush  to  land,  and  end  in  feasts  the  day : 
They  feed  ;  they  quaff ;  and  now  (their  hunger  fled) 
Sigh  for  their  friends  devour'd,and  moum  ue  dead. 
Nor  cease  the  tears,  till  each  in  slumber  shares 
A  sweet  forgetfulness  of  human  cares. 

^  Now  far  the  night  advanced  her'gloomy  reign, 
And  setting  stars  roll'd  down  the  azure  plain: 
When,  at  me  voice  of  Jove,  wild  whiriwinds  rise, 
And  clouds  and  double  darkness  veil  the  skies; 
The  moon,  the  stars,  the  bright  ethereal  host, 
Seem  as  extinct,  and  all  their  splendours  lost ; 
The  furious  tempest  roars  with  dreadful  sound: 
Air  thunders,  rolls  the  ocean,  groans  the  ground. 
All  night  it  raged ;  when  morning  rose,  to  land 
We  haurd  our  bark,  and  moor'd  it  on  the  strand, 
Where,  in  a  beauteous  grotto's  cool  recess 
Dance  the  green  Nereids  of  ^e  neighbouring  seas. 

"  There,  while  the  wild  winds  whistled  o'er  the 
main, 
Thus  careful  I  address'd  the  listening  train : 

'  0  friends,  be  wise !  nor  dare  the  flocks  dertroj 
Of  these  fair  pastures : — if  ye  touch,  ye  die. 
Wam'd  by  the  high  command  of  heaven, be  aired; 
Holy  the  flocks,  and  dreadful  is  the  god  I 
That  god  who  spreads  the  radiant  b«uns  of  ligli^ 
And  views  wide  earth,  and  heaven's  immeasored 
height.' 

*'  And  now  the  moon  had  run  her  naontUy  roond, 
The  south-east  blustering  with  a  dreadful  soond; 
Unhurt  the  beeves,  untouch'd  the  woolly  trais,^ 
Low  through  the  grove,  or  range  the  floweiy  plain: 
Then  fail'd  our  food  ;  then  fish  we  make  oarpn^i 
Or  fowl  that  screaming  haunt  the  watery  way. 
Till  now  from  sea  or  flood  no  succour  found, 
Famine  and  meagre  want  besieieed  us  round. 
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PensiTe  and  pale  from  grore  to  grove  I  stray'd, 
From  the  loud  storms  to  find  a  sylvan  shade ; 
There  o'er  my  hands  the  living  wave  I  pour ; 
And  heaven,  and  heaven's  immortal  thrones  adoi'e, 
To  calm  the  roarings  of  the  stormy  main^ 
And  grant  me  peaceful  to  my  realms  again. 
Then  o'er  my  eyes  the  god  soft  slumber  shed, 
While  thus  Eurylochus^  arising,  said : 

*  O  friends,  a  thousand  ways  frail  mortals  lead 
To  the  cold  tomb,  and  dreadful  all  to  tread ; 
But  dreadful  most,  when  by  a  slow  decay 
Pale  hunger  wastes  the  manly  strength  away. 
Why  cease  ye  then  to  implore  the  powers  above, 
And  offer  hecatombs  to  tlmndering  Jove  ? 
Why  seize  ve  not  yon  beeves,  and  fleecy  prey  1 
Arise  unammous ;  arise  and  slay ! 
And  if  the  gods  ordain  a  safe  return. 
To  Phcebus  shrines  shall  rise,  and  altars  bum. 
But  should  the  powers  that  o'er  mankind  preside, 
Decree  to  plunge  us  in  the  whelming  tide, 
Better  to  rush  at  once  to  shades  below. 
Than  linger  life  away,  and  nourish  woe !' 

"  Tims  he :  the  beeves  around  securely  stray. 
When  swift  to  ruin  they  invade  tfie  prey ; 
They  seize,  they  kill ! — but  for  the  rite  divine. 
The  barley  fail'd,  and  for  libations,  wine. 
Swill  from  the  oak  they  strip  the  shady  pride ; 
And  verdant  leaves  the  flowery  cake  supplied. 

^With  prayer  they  now  address  the  ethereal 
train, 
Slay  the  selected  beeves,  and  flay  the  slain  ; 
The  thighs,  with  fat  involved,  divide  with  art, 
Strew'd  o*er  with  morsels  cut  from  every  part. 
Water,  instead  of  wine,  is  brought  in  urns. 
And  ponr'd  profanely  as  the  victim  burns. 
The  thighs  thus  offer'd,  and  the  entrails  dress'd. 
They  roast  the  fragments,  and  prepare  the  feast. 

*  'Twas  then  soft  slumber  fled  my  troubled  brain ; 
Back  to  ^e  bark  I  speed  along  the  main. 
When  lo !  an  odour  from  the  feast  exhales, 
S|nread8  o'er  ^e  coast, and  scents  the  tainted  gales ; 
A  chilly  fear  congeal'd  my  vital  blood, 
And  thus,  obtesting  heaven,  I  moum'd  aloud : 

'  O  sire  of  men  and  gods,  immortal  Jove  I 
Oh  all  ye  blissful  powers  that  reign  above ! 
Why  were  my  cares  beguiled  in  short  repose  f 
O  fatal  slumber,  paid  with  lasting  woes ! 
A  deed  so  dreadful  all  the  gods  alarms, 
Venseance  is  on  the  wing,  and  heaven  in  arms !' 

**  Meantime  Lampetie  mounts  the  atrial  way. 
And  kindles  into  rage  the  god  of  day : 

'Vengeance,  ye  powers   (he  cries),  and  thou 
whose  band 
Aims  the  red  bolt,  and  hurls  the  writhen  brand ! 
Slain  are  those  herds  which  I  with  pride  survey, 
I    When  through  the  ports  of  heaven  1  pour  the  day. 
Or  deep  in  ocean  plunge  the  burning  ray. 
Vengeance,  ye  gods  !  or  I  the  skies  forego. 
And  bear  the  lamp  of  heaven  to  shades  below.' 

"To  whom  the  thundering  power:  ' 0  source  of 
Whose  radiant  bunp  adorns  the  azure  way,  [day  1 
Still  may  thy  beams  through  heaven's  bright  portals 
The  joy  of  earth,  and  glory  of  the  skies ;  [rise, 
Lo  1  my  red  arm  I  bare,  my  Sunders  guide. 
To  daah  the  offenders  in  the  whelming  tide.' 

"  To  fair  Calypso  from  the  bright  abodes, 
Hermes  convey'd  these  counsels  of  the  gods. 

**  Meantime  from  man  to  man  my  tongue  ex- 
claims. 
My  wrath  is  kindled,  and  my  soul  in  flames. 


In  vain !  I  view  perform'd  the  direful  deed. 
Beeves,  slain  by  heaps,  along  the  ocean  bleed. 
*'  Now  heaven  gave  signs  of  wrath  ;  along  the 

ground 
Crept  the  raw  hides,  and  with  a  bellowing  sou  ad 
Roar'd  the  dead  limbs ;  the  burning  entrails groan'd. 
Six  guilty  days  my  wretched  mates  employ 
In  impious  feasting,  and  unhallow'd  joy : 
The  seventh  arose,  and  now  the  sire  of  gods 
Rein'd  the  rough  storms,  and  cahn'd  the  tossing 

floods; 
With  speed  the  bark  we  climb  ;  the  spacious  sails 
Loosed  from  the  yards  invite  the  impelling  gales. 
Past  sight  of  shore  along  the  surge  we  bound. 
And  all  above  is  sky,  and  ocean  all  around  ! 
When  lo !  a  murky  cloud  the  thunderer  forms 
Full  o'er  our  heads,  and  blackens  heaven  with  storms. 
Night  dwells  o'er  all  the  deep :  and  now  out  flies 
The  gloomy  west,  and  whistles  in  the  skies. 
The  mountain-billows  roar  !  the  furious  blast 
Howls  o'er  the  shroud,  and  rends  it  from  the  mast : 
The  mast  gives  way,  and  crackling  as  it  bends. 
Tears  up  the  deck  ;  then  all  at  once  descends  ; 
The  pilot  by  the  tumbling  ruin  slain, 
Dash'd  from  the  helm,  ftUls  headlong  in  the  main. 
Then  Jove  in  anger  bids  his  thunders  roll. 
And  forky  lightnmgs  flash  from  pole  to  pole ; 
Fierce  at  our  heads  his  deadly  bolt  he  aims. 
Red  with  uncommon  wrath,  and  wrapp'd  in  flames ; 
Full  on  the  bark  it  fell :  now  high,  now  low, 
Toss'd  and  retoss'd,  it  reel'd  beneath  the  blow ; 
At  once  into  the  main  the  crew  it  shook : 
Sulphureous  odours  rose,  and  smouldering  smoke. 
Like  fowl  that  haunt  the  floods,  they  sink,  uiey  rise, 
Now  lost,  now  seen,  with  shrieks  and  dreadful  cries ; 
And  strive  to  gain  the  bark ;  but  Jove  denies. 
Firm  at  the  helm  I  stand,  when  fierce  the  main 
Rush'd  with  dire  noise,  and  dash'd  the  sides  in 

twain ; 
Again  impetuous  drove  the  furious  blast, 
Snapp'd  the  strong  helm,  and  bore  to  sea  the  mast. 
Firm  to  the  mast  with  cords  the  helm  I  bind. 
And  ride  aloft,  to  Providence  resign'd. 
Through  tumbling  billows,  and  a  war  of  wind. 

<<  Now  sunk  the  west,  and  now  a  southern  breeze, 
More  dreadful  than  Uie  tempest,  lasfa'd  the  seas ; 
For  on  the  rocks  it  bore  where  Seylla  raves. 
And  dire  Charybdis  rolls  her  thundering  waves. 
All  night  I  drove  ;  and,  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
Fast  by  the  rocks  beheld  the  desperate  way : 
Just  when  the  sea  within  her  gulfs  subsides. 
And  in  the  roaring  whirlpools  rush  the  tides, 
Swift  from  the  float  I  vaulted  with  a  bound. 
The  lofty  fig-tree  seized,  and  clung  around  ; 
So  to  the  beisufn  the  bat  tenacious  clings, 
And  pendent  round  it  clasps  his  leathern  winga. 
High  in  the  air  the  tree  its  boughs  display'd, 
And  o'er  the  dungeon  cast  a  di^sadful  shade ; 
All  onsustain'd  between  the  wave  and  sky. 
Beneath  my  feet  the  whirling  billows  fly. 
What  tune  the  judee  forsakes  the  noisy  bar 
To  take  repast,  and  stills  the  wordy  war, 
Charybdis,  rumbling  from  her  inmost  oaves^ 
The  mast  refunded  on  her  refluent  waves. 
Swift  from  the  tree,  ^e  floating  mast  to  ^ain, 
Sudden  I  dropp'd  amidst  the  fUishing  mam ; 
Once  more  undaunted  on  the  ruin  rode. 
And  oar'd  with  labouring  arms  along  the  flood* 
Unseen  I  pass'd  by  Scylla's  dire  abodes  : 
So  Jove  decreed  (dread  sire  of  men  and  gods)  ; 
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Then  nine  long  d*^  I  plough 'd  the  calmer  seas, 
Heaved  by  the  surge,  and  wafted  by  the  breeze. 
Weary  and  wet  the  Ogygian  shores  I  gain, 
When  the  tenth  sun  descended  to  the  main. 
There  in  Calypso's  ever-fragrant  bowers 
Refreshed  I  lay,  and  joy  beguiled  the  hours. 

*'  My  following  fates  to  thee,  0  king,  are  known. 
And  the  bright  partner  of  thy  royal  throne. 
Enough ;  in  misery  can  words  avail! 
And  what  so  tedious  as  a  twice>told  tale  1 " 
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AROUBIENT. 

TRB  AlWnrAL  or  ULYMKS  DT  ITHACA. 

Ulynes  takes  his  leave  of  Alcinous  and  Arete,  and 
barks  in  the  evening.  Next  morning  the  ship  arrivet  at 
Ithaca;  where  the  sailors,  as  Ulysses  is  yet  sleeping,  lay 
him  on  the  shore  with  all  his  treasures.  On  their  return, 
Neptune  changes  their  ship  into  a  n)ck.  In  the  mean  time 
Ulysses,  awaking,  knows  not  his  native  Ithaca,  by  reason 
of  a  mist  which  Pallas  had  cast  round  him.  He  breaki 
into  loud  lamentations ;  till  the  goddess,  appearing  to  him 
in  the  form  of  a  shepherd,  discovers  the  country  to  him, 
and  points  out  the  particular  places.  He  then  tells  a 
feigned  story  of  his  adventures,  upon  which  she  manifests 
herself,  and  they  consult  together  of  the  measures  to  be 
taken  to  destroy  the  suitors.  To  conceal  his  return,  and 
disguise  his  person  the  more  effectually,  she  changes  him 
into  the  figure  of  an  old  beggar. 


Hb  ceased ;  but  left  so  pleasing  on  their  ear 
His  voice,  that  listening  still  ^ey  seem'd  to  hear. 
A  pause  of  silence  hush'd  the  shady  rooms : 
The  grateful  conference  then  the  lung  resumes : 

**  Whatever  toils  the  great  Ulysses  pass'dy 
Beneath  this  happy  roof  they  end  at  last ; 
No  longer  now  from  shore  to  shore  to  roam. 
Smooth  seas,  and  gentle  winds,  invite  him  home. 
But  hear  me,  princes !  whom  these  walls  inclose. 
For  whom  my  chanter  sings,  and  goblet  flows 
With  wine  unmix'd  (an  honour  due  to  age, 
To  cheer  the  grave,  and  warm  the  poet's  rage :) 
Though  laboured  gold  and  many  a  dazzling  vest 
Lie  heap*d  already  for  our  godUke  guest ; 
Without  new  treasures  let  him  not  remove. 
Large,  and  expressive  of  the  public  love  : 
Each  peer  a  tripod,  each  a  vase  bestow, 
A  general  tribute,  which  the  state  shall  owe." 

This  sentence  pleased  :  then  all  their  steps  ad- 
To  separate  mansions,  and  retired  to  rest,  [dresa'd 

Now  did  the  rosy-finger*d  mom  arise, 
And  shed  her  sacred  light  along  the  skies. 
Down  to  the  haven  and  the  ships  in  haste 
They  bore  the  treasures,  and  in  safety  placed. 
The  king  himself  the  vases  ranged  with  care  : 
Then  bi^e  his  followers  to  the  feast  repair. 
A  victim  ox  beneath  the  sacred  hand 
Of  great  Alcinous  falls,  and  stains  the  sand. 
To  Jove  the  eternal  (power  above  all  powers ! 
Who  wings  the  winds,  and  darkens  heaven  with 

showers,) 
The  flames  ascend :  till  evening  they  prolong 
The  rites,  more  sacred  made  by  heavenly  song : 
For  in  the  midst,  with  public  honours  graced, 
Thy  lyre  divine,  Demodocus !  was  placed. 
All,  but  Ulysses,  heard  with  fix'd  delight : 
He  sat,  and  eyed  the  sun,  and  wish'd  the  night ; 


Slow  seem*d  the  sun  to  move,  the  honn  to  roU, 

His  native  home  deep-imaged  in  his  souL 

As  the  tired  ploughman  spent  with  Btabbom  toi], 

Whose  oxen  long  have  torn  the  fnrxow'd  soil. 

Sees  with  delight  the  sun's  declining  ray. 

When  home,  with  feeble  knees,  he  bends  hia  way 

To  Ute  repast  (tJ^e  day's  hard  labour  done :) 

So  to  Ulysses  welcome  set  the  son. 

Then  instant,  to  Alcinous  and  the  rest 

(The  Scherian  states)  he  tum'd,and  thus  address'd  • 

"  0  thou,  the  first  in  merit  and  command  1 
And  you  the  peers  and  princes  of  the  land  I 
May  every  joy  be  yours !  nor  this  the  least, 
When  due  Ubation  shall  have  crown'd  the  feast, 
Safe  to  my  homo  to  send  your  happy  guest. 
Complete  are  now  the  bounties  you  have  given : 
Be  all  those  bounties  but  confirmed  by  heaven! 
So  may  I  find,  when  all  my  wanderings  cease. 
My  consort  bUmeless,  and  my  friends  in  peace. 
On  you  be  every  bliss  ;  and  every  day. 
In  home-felt  joys  delighted,  roll  away ; 
Yourselves,  your  wives,  your  long-descending  race. 
May  every  god  enrich  with  every  grace ! 
Sure  fix'd  on  virtue  may  your  nation  stand, 
And  public  evil  never  touch  the  land  I** 
His  words  well  weigh*d,  the  general  voice  approved 
Benign,  and  instant  his  dismission  moved. 
The  monarch  to  Pontonous  gave  the  sign, 
To  fill  the  goblet  high  with  rosy  wine. 
«  Great  Jove  the  father,  first  (he  cried)  implore ; 
Then  send  the  stranger  to  his  native  shore.** 

The  luscious  wine  the  obedient  herald  brought ; 
Around  the  mansion  flowed  the  purple  draught : 
Each  from  his  seat  to  each  immortal  ponn. 
Whom  glory  circles  in  the  Olympian  bowers. 
Ulysses  sole  with  air  majestic  stands. 
The  bowl  presenting  to  Arete*s  hands  ; 
Then  thus :  «  0  queen,  farewell  I  be  still  poasesB^d 
Of  dear  remembrance,  blessing  still  and  bkss'd  I 
Till  age  and  death  shall  gently  call  thee  hence: 
(Sure  fate  of  every  morUl  excellence !) 
Farewell  I  and  joys  successive  ever  spring 
To  thee,  to  thine,  Uie  people,  and  the  king!** 

Thus  he ;  then  partmg  prints  the  sandy  shors 
To  the  fair  port :  a  herald  march'd  before, 
Sent  by  Alcmous :  of  Arete*s  train 
Three  chosen  maids  attend  him  to  the  main ; 
This  does  a  tunic  and  white  vest  convey, 
A  various  casket  that,  of  rich  inlay. 
And  bread  and  wine  the  third.     The  eheerfal 

mates 
Safe  in  the  hollow  poop  dispose  the  cates: 
Upon  the  deck,  soft  painted  robes  they  spread, 
With  linen  cover'd,  for  the  hero's  bed. 
He  clhnb*d  the  lofty  stem  ;  then  gently  press'd 
The  swelling  couch,  and  lay  composed  to  rest 

Now  placed  in  order,  the  Phsuudan  train 
Their  cables  loose,  and  launch  into  the  main : 
At  once  thev  bend,  and  strike  their  equal  oan, 
And  leave  ttie  sinldng  hills,  and  lessening  shorBSi 
While  on  the  deck  the  chief  in  silence  lies, 
And  pleasing  slumbers  steal  upon  his  eyes. 
As  fiery  coursers  in  the  rapid  race. 
Urged  by  fierce  drivers  through  the  dusty  spsfis, 
Toss  their  high  heads,  and  scour  along  the  plain ; 
So  mounts  the  bounding  vessel  o*er  the  mauL 
Back  to  the  stem  the  parted  billows  flow, 
And  the  black  ocean  foams  and  roars  below. 

Thus  with  spread  sails  the  winded  galley  flio: 
Less  swift  an  eagle  cuts  the  liquid  ak' 
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Diyine  Ulysses  was  her  sacred  load, 

A  man  in  wisdom  equal  to  a  god ! 

Much  danger,  long  and  mighty  toils  he  bore. 

In  storms  by  sea,  and  combats  on  the  shore ; 

All  which  soft  sleep  now  banish'd  from  his  breast, 

Wrapp'd  in  a  pleasing,  deep,  and  death-like  rest. 

But  when  the  morning  star  with  early  ray 
Flamed  in  the  front  of  heaven,  and  promised  day ; 
Like  distant  clouds  the  mariner  descries, 
Fair  Ithaca's  emerging  hills  arise. 
Far  from  the  town  a  spacious  port  appears. 
Sacred  to  Phorcys'  power,  whose  name  it  bears : 
Two  craggy  rocks  projecting  to  the  main. 
The  roaring  wind's  tempestuous  rage  restrain  ; 
Within,  the  waves  in  softer  murmurs  glide. 
And  ships  secure  without  their  halsers  ride. 
High  at  the  head  a  branching  olive  grows. 
And  crowns  the  pointed  cliffs  with  shady  boughs. 
Beneath,  a  gloomy  grotto's  cool  recess 
Delights  the  Nereids  of  the  neighbouring  seas ; 
Where  bowls  and  urns  were  form'd  of  living 

stone. 
And  massy  beams  in  native  marble  shone ; 
On  which  the  labours  of  the  nymphs  were  roll'd, 
Their  webs  divine  of  purple  mix'd  with  gold. 
Within  the  cave,  the  clustering  bees  attend 
Their  waxen  works,  or  from  the  roof  depend. 
Perpetual  waters  o'er  the  pavement  glide ; 
Two  marble  doors  unfold  on  either  side ; 
Sacred  the  south,  by  which  the  gods  descend. 
But  mortals  enter  at  the  northern  end. 

Thither  they  bent,  and  haul'd  their  ship  to  land, 
/The  crooked  keel  divides  the  yellow  sand ;) 
Ulysses  sleeping  on  his  couch  they  bore, 
And  gently  placed  him  on  the  rocky  shore. 
His  treasures  next,  Alcinous'  gifts,  they  laid 
In  the  wild  olive's  unfrequented  shade. 
Secure  from  theft :  then  launch'd  the  bark  again, 
Resumed  their  oars,  and  measured  back  the  main. 

Nor  yet  forgot  old  Ocean's  dread  supreme 
The  veneeance  vow'd  for  eyeless  Polypheme. 
Before  the  throne  of  mighty  Jove  he  stood  ; 
And  sought  the  secret  counsels  of  the  god. 

**  Shall  then  no  more,  0  sire  of  gods  I  be  mine 
The  liAiM  and  honours  of  a  power  divine  ? 
Scom'd  even  by  man,  and  (oh  severe  disgrace) 
By  soft  Phnacians,  my  degenerate  race ! 
Against  yon  destined  head  in  vain  I  swore. 
And  menaced  vengeance,  ere  he  reach'd  his  shore ; 
To  reach  his  natu  shore  was  thy  decree ; 
Mild  I  obey'd,  for  who  shall  war  with  l^ee  f 
Behold  him  landed,  careless  and  asleep. 
From  all  the  eluded  dangers  of  the  deep  I 
Lo,  where  he  lies,  amidst  a  shining  store 
Of  brass,  rich  garments,  and  refulgent  ore ; 
And  bears  triumphant  to  his  native  isle 
A  prize  mcnre  worth  than  Uion's  noble  spoil." 

To  whom  the  father  of  the  inmiortal  powers. 
Who  swells  the  clouds,  and  gladdens  earth  with 

showers: 
«  Can  mighty  Neptune  thus  of  man  complain  f 
Neptune,  tremendous  o'er  the  boundless  main  I 
Revered  and  awful  even  in  heaven's  abodes. 
Ancient  and  great !  a  god  above  the  gods  1 
If  that  low  race  offend  thy  power  divue, 
(Weak,  daring  creatures  I)  is  not  vengeance  thine  ? 
Goy  then,  the  guilty  at  thy  will  chastise." 
He  said :  the  shaker  of  the  earth  replies : 

^  This  then  I  doom ;  to  fix  the  gulant  ship 
A  mark  of  Tengeance  on  the  sable  deep : 


To  warn  the  thoughtless  self-confiding  train^ 

No  more  unlicensed  thus  to  brave  the  mam. 

Full  in  their  port  a  shady  hill  shall  rise. 

If  such  thy  will."— «  We  will  it,  (Jove  repHes) 

Even  when  with  transport  blackemng  all  the  strand. 

The  swarming  people  hail  their  ship  to  land, 

Fix  her  for  ever,  a  memorial  stone : 

Still  let  her  seem  to  sail,  and  seem  alone ; 

The  trembling  crowds  shall  see  the  sudden  shade 

Of  whelming  mountains  overhang  their  head  t" 

With  that,  the  god  whose  earuquakes  rock  the 
ground, 
Fierce  to  Phaeacia  oross'd  the  vast  profound. 
Swift  as  a  swallow  sweeps  the  liquid  way. 
The  winged  pinnace  shot  along  the  sea. 
The  god  arrests  her  with  a  sudden  stroke. 
And  roots  her  down  an  everlasting  rock. 
Aghast  the  Scherians  stand  in  deep  surprise ; 
All  press  to  speak,  all  question  witn  their  eyes. 
What  hands  unseen  the  rapid  bark  restrain  I 
And  yet  it  swims,  or  seems  to  swim,  the  main  I 
Thus  they,  unconscious  of  the  deed  divine : 
Till  great  Alcinous,  rising,  own'd  the  sign. 

^  Behold  the  long-predestined  day !  (he  cries) 
0  certain  faith  of  ancient  prophecies ! 
These  ears  have  heard  my  royal  sire  disclose 
A  dreadful  story,  big  with  future  woes ; 
How,  moved  with  wrath  that  careless  we  convey 
Promiscuous  every  guest  to  every  bay. 
Stem  Neptune  rag^  ;  and  how  by  his  command 
Firm  rooted  in  the  surge  a  ship  should  stand, 
(A  monument  of  wrath ;)  and  mound  on  mound 
Should  hide  our  walla,  or  whehn  beneath  the 
ground. 

**  The  fates  have  follow'd  as  declarsd  the  seer. 
Be  humbled  nations !  and  your  monarch  hear : 
No  more  unlicensed  brave  the  deeps,  no  more 
With  eveiT  stranger  pass  from  shore  to  shore  ; 
On  angry  Neptune  now  for  merer  call : 
To  his  high  name  let  twelve  blade  oxen  UAL 
So  may  the  god  reverse  his  purposed  will. 
Nor  o'er  our  city  hang  the  dreadful  hill.*' 

The  monarch  spoke :  the^  trembled  and  obey'd. 
Forth  on  the  sands  the  victim  oxen  led : 
The  gather'd  tribes  before  the  altars  stand, 
And  chiefs  and  rulers,  a  majestic  band. 
The  king  of  ocean  all  the  tribes  implore ; 
The  blazing  altars  redden  all  the  shore. 

Meanwhile  Ulysses  in  his  country  lay. 
Released  from  sleep,  and  round  him  might  sorvey 
The  solitary  shore,  and  rolling  sea. 
Yet  had  his  mind  through  tedious  absence  lost 
The  dear  remembrance  of  his  native  ooasi ; 
Besides,  Minerva,  to  secure  her  care, 
Diffhsed  around  a  veil  of  thicken'd  air: 
For  so  the  gods  ordun'd  to  keep  unseen 
His  royal  person  from  his  friends  and  queen ; 
Till  the  proud  suitors  for  their  crimes  afford 
An  ample  veneeance  to  their  injured  lord. 

Now  aU  the  umd  another  proqiect  bore. 
Another  port  appear'd,  another  shore, 
And  long-eontinued  ways,  and  winding  floods, 
And  unknown  mountains,  erown'd  with  unknowB 

woods. 
Pensive  and  slow,  with  sudden  grief  oppress'd 
The  king  arose,  and  beat  his  careful  breast ; 
Cast  a  long  look  o'er  all  the  ooasI  and  main. 
And  sousht,  around,  his  native  realm  in  vain : 
Then  wiw  erected  eyes  stood  fix'd  in  woe. 
And  aa  he  iB|>oke,  the  tears  began  to  flow. 
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"  Ye  gods !  (he  cried)  upon  what  barren  eotjsi, 
In  what  new  region  is  Ulysses  t€«t ! 
Possessed  by  wild  barbarians,  fierce  in  arms! 
Or  men,  whose  bosom  tender  pity  warms  t 
Where  shall  this  treasure  now  in  safety  lie  f 
And  whither,  whither,  its  sad  owner  fly  1 
Ah  why  did  I  Alcinous'  amce  implore  1 
Ah  why  forsake  Phseacia^s  happy  shore  I 
Some  juster  prince  perhaps  had  entertain'd. 
And  safe  restored  me  to  my  native  land. 
Is  this  the  promised,  long-expected  coast, 
And  this  the  faith  Phteacia's  rulers  boast! 
Oh  righteous  gods  1  of  all  the  great,  how  few 
Are  iust  to  heaven,  and  to  their  promise  true  1 
But  he,  the  power  to  whose  all-seeing  eves 
The  deeds  of  men  appear  without  disguise, 
'Tis  his  alone  to  avenge  the  wrongs  I  bear : 
For  stUl  the  oppressed  are  his  peculiar  care. 
To  count  these  presents,  and  from  thence  to  prove 
Their  faith,  is  mine :  the  rest  belongs  to  Jove.** 

Then  on  the  sands  he  ranged  his  wealthy  store, 
The  gold,  the  vests,  the  tripods,  number'd  o*er: 
All  these  he  found,  but  still,  in  error  lost. 
Disconsolate  he  wanders  on  the  coast. 
Sighs  for  his  country,  and  laments  again 
To  the  deaf  rocks,  and  hoarse-resounding  main. 
When  lo !  the  guardian  goddess  of  the  wise, 
Celestial  Pallas,  stood  before  his  eyes ; 
In  show  a  youthful  swain,  of  form  divine. 
Who  seem'd  descended  fi-oni  some  princely  line ; 
A  graceful  robe  her  slender  body  dress'd. 
Around  her  shoulders  flew  the  waving  vest, 
Her  decent  hand  a  shining  javelin  bore, 
And  painted  sandals  on  her  feet  she  wore. 
To  whom  the  king :  "  Whoe'er  of  human  race 
Thou  art,  that  wander'st  in  this  desert  place  ! 
With  joy  to  thee,  as  to  some  god,  1  bend, 
To  thee  my  treasures  and  myself  commend. 
0  tell  a  wretch  in  exile  doom'd  to  stray, 
What  air  1  breathe,  what  country  I  survey  I 
The  fruitful  continent's  extremest  bound. 
Or  some  fair  isle  which  Neptune's  arms  surround  t" 

"  From  what  fair  clime  (said  she)  remote  from 
Arrivest  thou  here,  a  stranger  to  our  name  I    [fame 
Thou  seest  an  island,  not  to  those  unknown 
Whose  hills  are  brigliten'd  by  the  rising  sun, 
Nor  those  that  placed  beneath  his  utmost  reign 
Behold  him  sinking  in  the  western  main. 
The  rugs^ed  soil  allows  no  level  space 
For  flying  chariots,  or  the  rapid  race ; 
Yet  not  ungrateful  to  the  peasant's  pain. 
Suffices  fulness  to  the  swelling  grain : 
The  loaded  trees  their  various  niiits  prodaoe^ 
And  clustering  grapes  afford  a  generous  juice : 
Woods  crown  our  mountains,  and  in  every  grove 
The  bounding  goats  and  frisking  heifers  rove : 
Soft  rains  and  kindly  dews  refresh  the  field. 
And  rising  springs  eternal  verdure  yield. 
Even  to  those  shores  is  Ithaca  renown'd. 
Where  Troy's  majestic  ruins  strew  the  ground." 

At  this,  the  chief  with  transport  was  posseae'd. 
His  panting  heart  exulted  in  his  breast ; 
Yet  well  dissembling  his  untimely  joys. 
And  veiling  truth  in  plausible  disguise, 
Thus,  with  an  air  sincere,  in  fiction  bold. 
His  ready  tale  the  inventive  hero  told. 

"  Oft  liave  I  heard  in  Crete  this  i5land*s  name ; 
For  'twas  from  Crete,  my  native  soil,  I  came ; 
Self-banish'd  thence.     I  sail'd  before  the  wind. 
And  left  my  children  and  my  friends  behind. 


From  fierce  Idomeneos*  revenge  I  flew. 
Whose  son,  the  swift  Orsilochus,  I  slew : 
(With  brutal  force  he  seized  my  Trojan  prey. 
Due  to  the  toils  of  many  a  bloody  day.) 
Unseen  I  'scaped  ;  and  favour'd  by  Uie  night 
In  a  Phcenician  vessel  took  my  flight. 
For  Pyle  or  Elis  bound :  but  tempests  too'd. 
And  raging  billows  drove  us  on  your  coast. 
In  dead  of  night  an  unknown  port  we  gain*d. 
Spent  with  fifUigue,  and  slept  secure  on  land. 
But  ere  the  rosy  mom  renew'd  the  day. 
While  in  the  embrace  of  pleasing  sleep  I  lay. 
Sudden,  invited  by  auspicious  gales, 
They  land  my  goods,  and  hoist  their  flying 
AbflJidon'd  here,  my  fortune  I  deplore, 
A  hapless  exile  on  a  foreign  shore.*' 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  the  blue-eyed  maid  began 
With  pleasing  smiles  to  view  the  godlike  man : 
Then  changed  her  form ;  and  now,  divinely  bright, 
Jove*s  heavenly  daughter  stood  confeas'dto  n^t: 
Like  a  hir  virgin  in  her  beauty's  bloom. 
Skill' d  in  the  Ulustrious  labonrs  of  the  loom. 

<'  0  still  the  same  Ulysses  !  (she  rejoin'd) 
In  usefid  craft  successfully  refined ! 
Artful  in  speech,  in  action,  and  in  mind ! 
Sufficed  it  not,  that,  thy  long  labours  paas'd. 
Secure  thou  seest  thy  native  shore  at  last  t 
But  this  to  me  1  who,  like  thyself,  excel 
In  arts  of  counsel,  and  dissembling  well ; 
To  me,  whose  wit  exceeds  the  powers  divine, 
No  less  than  mortals  are  surpa88*d  by  thine. 
Know'st  thou  not  me  t  who  made  thy  life  my  cue, 
Through  ten  years'  wandering,  and  through  ieo 

years'  war; 
Who  taught  thee  arts,  Alcinous  to  persuade. 
To  raise  his  wonder,  and  engage  his  aid ; 
And  now  appear,  thy  treasures  to  protect 
Conceal  th  v  person,  thy  designs  direct. 
And  tell  what  more  thou  must  from  fate  expect : 
Domestic  woes  far  heavier  to  be  borne  ! 
The  pride  of  fools,  and  shtves'  insulting  seom. 
But  thou  be  silent,  nor  reveal  thy  state ; 
Yield  to  the  force  of  unresisted  fate. 
And  bear  unmoved  the  wrongs  of  base  mankind, 
The  Ust,  and  hardest,  conquest  of  the  mind." 

**  Goddess  of  Wisdom  1  (Ithacus  replies) 
He  who  discerns  thee  must  be  truly  wise. 
So  seldom  view'd,  and  ever  in  disguise  1 
When  the  bold  Argives  led  their  warring  powcn 
Against  proud  Ilion's  well-defended  towers. 
Upases  was  thy  care,  celestial  maid  I 
Graced  with  thy  sight,  and  favour'd  with  thy  lilL 
But  when  the  Trojan  piles  in  ashes  lay. 
And  bound  for  Greece  we  plough'd  the  waftny 

•way; 
Our  fleet  dispersed,  and  driven  from  coast  to  coiflt, 
Thy  aacred  presence  from  that  hour  I  lost: 
Till  I  beheld  thy  radiant  form  once  more^ 
And  heard  thy  counseb  on  Phseacia's  shore. 
But,  by  the  almighty  author  of  thy  race. 
Tell  me,  0  tell,  ia  this  my  native  place  I 
For  much  I  fear,  long  tracks  of  land  and  aea 
Divide  this  coast  from  distant  Ithaca  ; 
The  sweet  delusion  kindly  you  impose. 
To  soothe  my  hopes,  and  mitigate  my  woee." 

Thus  he.    The  blue-eyed  goddess  thus  repUei: 
**  How    prone  to  doubt,  how  cautious  are  tbt 

wisel 
Who,  versed  in  fortune,  fear  the  flattering  show 
And  taste  not  half  the  bliss  the  gods  bestow. 
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The  more  shall  Pallas  aid  thy  just  desires, 
And  guard  the  wisdom  which  herself  inspires. 
Others,  long  absent  from  their  native  place. 
Straight  seek  their  home,  and  fly  with  eager  pace 
To  their  wives'  arms,  and  children's  dear  embrace. 
Not  thus  Ulysses :  he  decrees  to  prove 
His  subjects*  faith,  and  queen's  suspected  love  ; 
Who  moum'd  her  lord  twice  ten  revolving  years, 
And  wastes  the  days  in  grief,  the  nights  in  tears. 
But  Pallas  knew  (thy  friends  and  navy  lost) 
Once  more  'twas  given  thee  to  behold  thy  coast ; 
Yet  how  could  I  with  adverse  fate  engage, 
And  mighty  Neptune's  unrelenting  rage  t 
Now  lift  thy  longing  eyes,  while  I  restore 
The  pleasing  prospect  of  thy  native  shore. 
Behold  the  port  of  Phorcys  I  fenced  around 
With  rocky  mountains,  and  with  olives  crown'd. 
Behold  the  gloomy  grot  I  whose  cool  recess 
Delights  the  Nereids  of  ^e  neighbouring  seas : 
Whose  now-neglected  altars,  in  thy  reign 
Blush'd  with  the  blood  of  sheep  and  oxen  slain. 
Behold !  where  Neritus  the  clouds  divides, 
And  shakes  the  waving  forests  on  his  sides." 

So  spake  the  goddess,  and  the  prospect  clear'd^ 
The  mists  dispersed,  and  all  the  coast  appeared. 
The  king  with  joy  conf(»s'd  his  place  of  birth, 
And  on  his  knees  salutes  his  mother  earth : 
Then,  with  his  suppliant  hands  upheld  in  air. 
Thus  to  the  sea-green  sisters  sends  his  prayer : 

'  All  hail !  ye  virgin  daughters  of  the  main ! 
Ye  streams,  beyond  my  hopes  beheld  again  I 
To  you  onoe  more  your  own  Ulysses  bows ; 
Attend  his  transpoiis,  and  receive  his  vows ! 
If  Jove  prolong  my  days,  and  Pallas  crown 
The  growing  virtues  of  my  youthful  son. 
To  you  shall  rites  divine  be  ever  paid, 
And  grateful  offerings  onyour  altars  laid." 

Then  thus  Minerva :  **  From  that  anxious  breast 
Dismiss  those  cares,  and  leave  to  heaven  the  rest. 
Our  task  be  now  thy  treasured  stores  to  save. 
Deep  in  the  close  recesses  of  the  cave : 
Then  future  means  consult" — she  spoke,  and  trod 
The  shady  grot,  that  brighten'd  with  the  god. 
The  closest  caverns  of  the  grot  she  sought ; 
The  gold,  the  brass,  the  robes,  Ulysses  brought ; 
These  in  the  secret  gloom  the  chief  disposed ; 
The  entrance  with  a  rock  the  goddess  closed. 

Now,  seated  in  the  olive's  sacred  shade, 
Confer  the  hero  and  the  martial  maid. 
The  goddess  of  the  azure  eyes  began  : — 
**  Son  of  Laertes  !  much-experienced  man  I 
The  8iutor>train  thy  earliest  care  demand. 
Of  that  luxurious  race  to  rid  the  land : 
Three  years  thy  house  their  lawless  rule  has  segn, 
And  proud  addresses  to  the  matchless  queen. 
But  uie  thy  absence  mourns  from  day  to  day. 
And  inly  bleeds,  and  silent  wastes  away  : 
Elusive  of  the  bridal  hour,  she  eives 
Fond  hopes  to  all,  and  all  with  hopes  deceives." 

To  this  Ulysses :  **  O  celestial  maid  1 
Praised  be  thy  counsel,  and  thy  timely  aid  : 
Else  had  I  seen  my  native  walls  in  vain. 
Like  great  Atrides  just  restored  and  slain. 
Vouchsafe  the  means  of  vengeance  to  debate. 
And  plan  with  all  thy  arts  the  scene  of  fate. 
Then^  then  be  present,  and  my  soul  inspire. 
As  when  we  wrapp'd  Troy's  heaven-buUt  walls  in 

fire. 
Though  leagued  against  me  hundred  heroes  stand, 
Hundreds  i£aU  faU,  if  PaUas  aid  my  hand." 


She  ansiT^'er'd  :  "  In  the  dreadful  day  of  fight 
Know,  I  am  with  thee,  strong  iu  all  my  might. 
If  thou  but  equal  to  thyself  be  found, 
Whatgasping  numbers  then  shall  press  the  ground! 
What  human  victims  stain  the  feastful  floor  I 
How  wide  the  pavements  float  with  guilty  gore  I 
It  fits  thee  now  to  wear  a  dark  disguise, 
And  secret  walk,  unknown  to  mortal  eyes. 
For  this,  my  hand  shall  wither  every  grace. 
And  every  elegance  of  form  and  face. 
O'er  thy  smooth  skin  a  bark  of  wrinkles  spread^ 
Turn  hoar  the  auburn  honours  of  thy  head. 
Disfigure  every  limb  with  coarse  attire. 
And  in  thy  eyes  extinguish  all  the  fire ; 
Add  all  the  wants  and  the  decays  of  life. 
Estrange  thee  from  thy  own,  thy  sou,  thy  wife ; 
From  the  loath'd  object  every  sight  shall  tunif 
And  the  blind  suitors  their  destruction  scorn. 

^  Go  first  the  master  of  thy  herds  to  find. 
True  to  his  charge,  a  loyal  swain  and  kind : 
For  thee  he  sighs  ;  and  to  the  royal  heir 
And  chaste  Penelope,  extends  his  care. 
At  the  Coracian  rock  he  now  resides. 
Where  Arethusa's  sable  water  glides ; 
The  sable  water  and  the  copious  mast 
Swell  the  fat  herd  ;  luxuriant,  large  repast ! 
With  him,  rest  peaceful  in  the  rural  cell, 
And  all  you  ask  his  faithful  tongue  shall  telL 
Me  into  other  realms  my  cares  convey. 
To  Sparta,  still  with  female  beauty  gay  : 
For  know,  to  Sparta  thy  loved  offspring  came. 
To  learn  thy  fortunes  from  the  voice  of  fame." 

At  this  the  father,  with  a  father's  care  : 
'^  Must  he  too  suffer,  he,  O  goddess  !  bear 
Of  wanderings  and  of  woes  a  wretched  share  f 
Through  the  wild  ocean  plough  the   dangerous 

way, 
And  leave  his  fortunes  and  his  house  a  prey  f 
Why  would'st  not  thou,  oh  all-enlighten'd  mind  I 
Inform  him  certain,  and  protect  him,  kind  1" 

To  whom  Minerva  :  ''  Be  thy  soul  at  rest ; 
And  know,  whatever  heaven  ordains,  is  best. 
To  fame  1  sent  him,  to  acquire  renown  : 
To  other  regions  is  his  virtue  known. 
Secuins  he  sits,  near  great  Atrides  pUtced  ; 
With  friendships  strengthen'd,  and  with  honours 

eraced. 
But  K)  I  an  ambush  waits  his  passage  o'er ; 
Fierce  foes  insidious  intercept  the  diore  : 
In  vain  !  far  sooner  all  the  murderous  brood 
This  injured  land  shall  fatten  with  their  blood." 

She  spake,  then  touch'd  him  with  her  powerful 
wand  : 
The  skin  shrunk  up,  and  wither'd  at  her  hand : 
A  swift  old  age  o'er  all  his  members  spread  ; 
A  sudden  frost  was  sprinkled  on  his  head  ; 
Nor  longer  in  the  heavy  eye-ball  shined 
The  glance  divine,  forth-beaming  from  the  mind. 
His  robe,  which  spots  indelible  besmear, 
In  rags  dishonest  flutters  with  the  air : 
A  stag's  torn  hide  is  lapp'd  around  his  reins ; 
A  rugged  staff  his  trembling  hand  sustains  ; 
And  at  his  side  a  wretched  scrip  was  hung, 
Wide-patch'd,  and  knotted  to  a  twisted  thong. 
So  look'd  the  chief,  so  moved  !  to  mortal  eyes 
Object  uncouth  !  a  man  of  miseries  I 
While  Pallas,  cleaving  the  wide  fields  of  air. 
To  Sparta  flies,  Telemachus  her 
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ARGUMENT. 

THI  COIfTKHaATION  WITH  BUMJCUB. 

Ulysses  arrives  in  disguise  at  the  house  of  Eomvni, 
where  he  is  recelTed,  entertained,  and  lodged,  with  the 
utmost  hospitality.  The  several  discourses  of  that  faithful 
old  servant,  with  the  feigned  story  told  by  Ulysses  to 
conceal  himself,  and  other  conversations  oa  various  sub- 
jects, take  up  this  entire  book. 
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But  he,  deep  musing,  o*er  the  mountainB  stray'd 
Through  m&zy  thickets  of  the  woodland  shade. 
And  cavem*d  ways,  the  shaggy  coast  along, 
With  cliffs  and  nodding  forests  overhung. 
Eumaeus  at  his  sylvan  lodge  he  sought, 
A  faithful  servant,  and  without  a  fault 
Ulysses  found  him  busied,  as  he  sat 
Before  the  threshold  of  his  rustic  gate  ; 
Around  the  mansion  in  a  circle  shone 
A  rural  portico  of  rugged  stone  : 
fin  absence  of  his  lo^  with  honest  toil 
lis  own  industrious  hands  had  raised  the  pile) 
The  wall  was  stone  from  neighbouring  quarries 
Encircled  with  a  fence  of  native  thorn,       [borne, 
And  strong  with  pales,  by  many  a  weary  stroke 
Of  stubborn  labour  hewn  from  heart  of  oak  ; 
Frequent  and  thick.  Within  the  space  were  rear*d 
Twelve  ample  cells,  the  lodgments  of  his  herd. 
Full  fifty  pregnant  females  each  contained  ; 
The  males  without  (a  smaller  race)  remain'd  ; 
Doom'd  to  supply  the  suitors'  wasteful  feast, 
A  stock  by  diuly  luxury  decreased  ; 
Now  scarce  four  hundred  left.    These  to  defend. 
Four  savage  dogs,  a  watchful  guard,  attend. 
Here  sat  Eumseu?,  and  his  cares  applied 
To  form  strong  buskins  of  wellHBeason'd  hide. 
Of  four  assistants  who  his  labour  share. 
Three  now  were  absent  on  the  rural  care  ; 
The  fourth  drove  victims  to  the  suitor-train  : 
But  he,  of  ancient  faith,  a  simple  swain, 
Sigh'd,  while  he  fumish'd  the  luxurious  board. 
And  wearied  heaven  with  wishes  for  his  lord. 

Soon  as  Ul^nsses  near  the  enclosure  drew, 
With  open  mouths  the  furious  mastiffs  flew  : 
Down  sat  tlie  sage  ;  and  cautious  to  withstand. 
Let  fall  the  offensive  truncheon  from  his  hand. 
Sudden  the  master  runs  ;  aloud  he  calls  ; 
And  from  his  hasty  hand  the  leather  falls  ; 
With  showers  of  stones  he  drives  them  far  away  ; 
The  scattering  dogs  around  at  distance  bay. 

"  Unhappy  stranger  I  (thus  the  faithful  swain 
Began  with  accents  gracious  and  humane) 
What  sorrow  had  been  mine,  if  at  my  gate 
Thy  reverend  age  had  met  a  shameful  mte  t 
Enough  of  woes  already  have  I  known  ; 
Enough  my  master's  sorrows  and  my  own. 
While  here  (imgrateful  task  !)  his  herds  I  feed, 
Ordain'd  for  lawless  rioters  to  bleed  : 
Perhaps,  supported  at  another's  board, 
Far  from  his  country  roams  my  hapless  lord  ; 
Or  sigh'd  in  exile  forth  his  latest  breath. 
Now  cover'd  with  the  eternal  shade  of  death  I 

'<  But  enter  this  my  homely  roof,  and  see 
Our  woods  not  void  of  hospitality  : 
Then  tell  me  whence  thou  art  I  and  what  the  share 
Of  woes  and  wanderings  thou  wert  bom  to  bear  !** 

He  said  ;  and  seconding  the  kind  request. 
With  friendly  step  precedes  his  unknown  guest ; 


A  shaggy  goat's  soft  hide  beneath  him  spread. 

And  with  fre^  rushes  heap'd  an  ample  bed. 

Joy  touch'd  the  hero's  tender  soul,  to  find 

So  just  reception  from  a  heart  so  kind  : 

"  And  oh,  ye  gods  I  with  all  your  blessings 

(He  thus  broke  forth)  this  friend  of  human  race  f 

The  swain  replied :  "  It  never  was  our  guise 
To  slight  the  poor,  or  aught  humane  despise ; 
For  Jove  unfolds  our  hospitable  door, 
'Tis  Jove  that  sends  the  stranger  and  tlie  poor. 
Little,  alas  1  is  all  the  good  I  can  ; 
A  man  oppress'd,  dependant,  yet  a  man : 
Accept  such  treatment  as  a  swain  affords. 
Slave  to  the  insolence  of  youthful  lords  ! 
Far  hence  is  by  unequal  gods  removed 
That  man  of  bounties,  loving  and  bdoved ! 
To  whom  whate'er  his  slave  enjoyB  is  owed. 
And  more,  had  fate  allow'd,  had  been  bestow'd : 
But  fate  condemn' d  him  to  a  foreign  shore ; 
Much  have  I  sorrow'd,  but  my  master  more. 
Now  cold  he  lies,  to  death's  embrace  resign'd : 
Ah,  perish  Helen  1  perish  all  her  Idnd  I 
For  whose  cursed  cause,  in  Agamemnon's  mmr. 
He  trod  so  fatally  the  paths  of  fame." 

His  vest  succinct  then  girding  round  his  waist. 
Forth  rush'd  the  swain  with  hospitable  haste, 
Straight  to  the  lodgments  of  his  herd  he  run. 
Where  the  fat  porkers  slept  beneath  the  son ; 
Of  two,  his  cutlass  launch'd  the  spouting  blood ; 
These  quarter'd,  singed,  and  fix'd  on  forks  of  wood, 
All  hasty  on  the  hissing  coals  he  threw  ; 
And  smoking  back  the  tasteful  viands  drew, 
Broachers  and  all ;  then  on  the  board  diqpUy'd 
The  ready  meal,  before  Ulysses  laid. 
With  flour  imbrown'd ;  next  mingled  wine  yei  new, 
And  luscious  as  the  bee's  nectareoua  dew : 
Then  sat  companion  of  the  friendly  feast. 
With  open  look  ;  and  thus  bespoke  his  guest : 

**  Take  with  free  welcome  what  our  hands  yrt- 
Such  food  as  falls  to  simple  servants'  share ;  [pue, 
The  best  our  lords  consume ;  those  thoi^Uea 
Rich  without  bountv,  pnilty  without  feais !  [peen^ 
Yet  sure  the  gods  their  impious  acts  detest, 
And  honour  justice  and  the  righteous  breast. 
Pirates  and  conquerors,  of  haraen'd  nund. 
The  foes  of  peace,  and  scourges  of  mankind, 
To  whom  offending  men  are  made  a  prey. 
When  Jove  in  vengeance  ^ves  a  land  away ; 
Even  these,  when  of  their  ill>got  spoils  possesi'd, 
Find  sure  tormentors  in  the  guilty  breast ; 
Some  voice  of  God  close  whiBJpering  from  widun, 
*  Wretch  !  this  is  viUany,  and  this  is  sin.' 
But  ^ese,  no  doubt,  some  oracle  explore, 
Tlmt  tells,  the  great  Ulysses  is  no  more. 
H&ice  springs  their  confidence,  and  tmm  our  si^ 
Their  rapine  strengthens,  and  their  riots  rise : 
Constant  as  Jove  &e  night  and  day  bestows, 
Bleeds  a  whole  hecatomb,  a  vintage  flows. 
None  match'd  this  hero's  wealth,  of  all  who  reign 
O'er  the  fair  islands  of  the  neighbouring  main, 
Nor  all  the  monarchs  whose  far-dreaded  swaj 
The  wide-extended  continents  obey : 
First  on  the  main  land,  of  Ulysses'  breed     [feed; 
Twelve  herds,  twelve  flocks,  on  ocean's  maigia 
As  many  stalls  for  shaggy  goats  are  rear'd ; 
As  many  lodgments  for  the  tuskj  h^d  ; 
Those  foreign  keepers  guard :  and  here  are  sees 
Twelve  herds  of  goats  that  graze  our  utmost  green ; 
To  native  pastors  is  their  charge  assign'd ; 
And  mine  the  care  to  feed  the  bristly  kind : 
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Each  day  the  fattest  bleeds  of  either  herd. 
All  to  the  suitors'  wasteful  board  preferred.' 

Thus  he,  benevolent :  his  unknown  guest 
With  hunger  keen  devours  the  savourv  feast ; 
While  schemes  of  vengeance  ripen  in  his  breast. 
Silent  and  thoughtful  while  the  board  he  eyed^ 
Eunueus  pours  on  high  the  purple  tide ; 
The  king  with  smiling  looks  his  joy  express'd. 
And  thus  the  kind  inviting  host  address' d : 

^  Say  now,  what  man  is  he,  the  man  deplored. 
So  rich,  so  potent,  whom  you  style  your  lord! 
Late  with  such  affluence  and  possessions  bless'd, 
And  now  in  honour's  glorious  bed  at  rest. 
Whoever  was  the  warrior,  he  must  be 
To  fame  no  stranger,  nor  perhaps  to  me ; 
Who  (so  the  gods,  and  so  the  fates  ordain*d) 
Have  wanderM  many  a  sea,  and  many  a  land." 

«  Small  is  the  faith  the  prince  and  queen  ascribe 
^Replied  Eumseus)  to  the  wandering  tribe : 
For  needy  strangers  still  to  flattery  fly, 
And  want  too  oft  betrays  the  tongue  to  lie. 
Each  vagrant  traveller  that  touches  here, 
Deludes  with  fallacies  the  royal  ear. 
To  dear  remembrance  makes  his  image  rise, 
And  calls  the  springing  sorrows  from  her  eyes. 
Such  thou  may'st  be.    But  he  whose  name  you 

crave 
Moulders  in  earth,  or  welters  on  the  wave, 
Or  food  for  fish,  or  dogs,  his  relics  lie, 
Or  torn  by  birds  are  scatter'd  through  the  sky. 
So  pensh'd  he :  and  left  (for  ever  lost) 
Much  woe  to  all,  but  sure  to  me  the  most 
So  mild  a  master  never  shall  I  find : 
Less  dear  the  parents  whom  I  left  behind. 
Lees  soft  my  mother,  less  my  father  kind. 
Not  with  such  transport  would  my  eyes  run  o'er, 
Again  to  hail  them  in  their  native  shore. 
As  loved  Ulysses  once  more  to  embrace. 
Restored  and  breathing  in  his  natal  pbu^. 
That  name,  for  ever  dread,  yet  ever  dear. 
Even  in  his  absence  I  pronounce  with  fear : 
In  mv  respect,  he  bears  a  prince's  part ; 
And  Uvea  a  veiy  brother,  in  my  heart." 

Thus  spoke  the  faithful  swain,  and  thus  rejoin'd 
The  nuuster  of  his  grief,  the  man  of  patient  mind : 
"  Ulysses,  fHend !  shall  view  his  old  abodes, 
Distrustful  as  thou  art,  nor  doubt  the  gods. 
Nor  speak  I  rashly,  but  with  faith  averr'd. 
And  what  I  speak  attesting  heaven  has  heard, 
[f  so,  a  cloak  and  vesture  be  my  meed ; 
Till  his  return  no  title  shall  I  plead. 
Though  certain  be  my  news,  and  great  my  need. 
Whom  want  itself  can  force  untruths  to  tell. 
My  soul  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  helL  ^ 

^  Thou  first  be  witness,  hospitable  Jove  I 
And  every  god  inspiring  social  love ! 
And  witness  every  household  power  that  waits 
Guard  of  these  fires,  and  angel  of  these  gates  1 
Ere  the  next  moon  increase,  or  this  decay. 
His  ancient  realms  Ulysses  shall  survey 
In  blood  and  dust  each  proud  oppressor  mourn, 
And  the  lost  glories  of  his  house  return." 

"  Nor  shall  that  meed  be  thine,  nor  ever  more 
Shall  loved  Ulysses  hail  this  happy  shore 
f  Replied  Eunueus :)  to  the  present  hour 
Now  turn  thy  thought  and  joys  within  our  power. 
From  sad  reflection  let  my  soul  repose ; 
The  name  of  him  awakes  a  thousand  woes. 
But  guard  him,  gods !  and  to  these  arms  restore  I 
Not  ms  tme  consort  can  desire  him  more ; 


Not  old  Laertes,  broken  with  despair  ; 
Not  young  Telcmachus,  his  blooming  heir. 
Alas,  Telemachus !  my  sorrows  flow 
Afr^  for  thee,  my  second  cause  of  woe  I 
Like  some  fair  plant  set  by  a  heavenly  hand. 
He  grew,  he  flourish'd,  and  he  bless'd  the  land ; 
In  lul  the  youth  his  facer's  image  shined. 
Bright  in  ms  person,  brighter  in  his  mind 
What  man,  or  god,  deceived  his  better  sense. 
Far  on  the  swelling  seas  to  wander  hence  I 
To  distant  Pylos  hapless  is  he  gone. 
To  seek  his  uither's  fate,  and  find  his  own ! 
For  traitors  wait  his  way,  with  dire  design 
To  end  at  once  the  great  Arcesian  line. 
But  let  us  leave  him  to  their  wills  above ; 
The  fates  of  men  are  in  the  hand  of  Jove. 
And  now,  my  venerable  guest,  declare 
Your  name,  your  parents,  and  your  native  air : 
Sincere,  from  whence  besun  your  course  relate. 
And  to  what  ship  I  owe  uie  friendly  freight." 

Thus  he :  and  thus,  with  prompt  invention  bold. 
The  cautious  chief  his  ready  story  told : 

^  On  dark  reserve  what  better  can  prevail. 
Or  from  the  fluent  tongue  produce  the  tale, 
Than  when  two  friends,  alone,  in  peaceful  place 
Confer,  uid  wines  and  cates  the  table  grace  ; 
But  most  the  kind  inviter's  cheerful  face  t 
Thus  might  we  sit,  with  social  goblets  crown'd. 
Till  ^e  whole  circle  of  the  year  goes  round ; 
Not  the  whole  circle  of  the  year  would  close 
My  long  narration  of  a  life  of  woes.  [came 

But  such  was  heaven's  high  will  1  Know  tiien,  T 
From  sacred  Crete,  and  from  a  sire  of  fame. 
Castor  Hylacides  (that  name  he  bore) 
Beloved  and  honoured  in  his  native  snore ; 
Bless'd  in  his  riches,  in  his  children  more. 
Sprung  of  a  handmaid,  from  a  bought  embrace, 
I  shax«d  his  kindness  with  his  lawuil  race : 
But  when  that  fate,  which  all  must  undergo. 
From  earth  removed  him  to  the  shades  below. 
The  large  domain  his  greedy  sons  divide. 
And  each  was  portion'd  as  tiie  lots  decide. 
Little,  alas !  was  left  my  wretched  share, 
Except  a  house,  a  covert  from  the  air : 
But  what  by  ni^ard  fortune  was  denie<1, 
A  willing  widow^  copious  wealth  supplied. 
My  valour  was  my  plea,  a  gallant  mind 
That,  true  to  honour,  never  lagg'd  behind ; 
(The  sex  is  ever  to  a  soldier  kind.) 
Now  wasting  years  my  former  strength  confound, 
And  added  woes  have  bow'd  me  to  the  ground ; 
Yet  by  the  stubble  you  may  guess  the  gnun. 
And  mark  the  ruins  of  no  vulgar  man. 
Me,  Pallas  gave  to  lead  the  martial  storm. 
And  the  fair  ranks  of  battle  to  deform : 
Me,  Mars  inspired  to  turn  the  foe  to  flight. 
And  tempt  the  secret  ambush  of  the  night. 
Let  ghastly  death  in  all  his  forms  appear, 
I  saw  him  not ;  it  was  not  mine  to  fear. 
Before  the  rest  I  raised  my  ready  steel ; 
The  first  I  met,  he  yielded,  or  he  fell. 
But  works  of  peace  my  soul  disdain'd  to  bear, 
The  rural  labour,  or  domestic  care. 
To  raise  the  mast,  the  missile  dart  to  wing. 
And  send  swift  arrows  from  the  bounding  string. 
Were  arts  the  gods  made  grateful  to  mv  mind : 
Those  gods  who  turn  (to  various  ends  designed} 
The  various  thoughts  and  talents  of  mankind. 
Before  the  Grecians  touch'd  the  Trojan  plain. 
Nine  times  commander  or  by  land  or  main. 
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In  foreign  fields  I  spread  my  glory  far, 
Great  in  the  praise,  rich  in  the  8}H)ils  of  war : 
Thence  charged  with  riches,  as  increased  in  fame, 
To  Crete  return'd,  an  honourable  name. 
But  when  great  Joye  that  direful  war  decreed* 
Which  roused  all  Greece,  and  made  the  mighty 
Our  states  myself  amd  Idomen  employ         [bleed. 
To  le&d  their  fleets  and  carry  death  to  Troy. 
Nine  years  we  warr'd :  the  tenth  saw  I  lion  fall ; 
Homeward  we  saiKd,  but  heaven  dispersed  ub  all. 
One  only  month  my  wife  enjoy'd  my  stay ; 
So  wiird  the  god  who  gives  and  takes  away. 
Nine  ships  I  mann'd,  equippM  with  ready  stores, 
Intent  to  voyage  to  the  Egvptian  shores ; 
In  feast  and  sacrifice  my  chosen  train 
Six  da}'s  consumed ;  the  seventh  we  ploagh'd  the 
Crete's  ample  fields  diminish  to  our  eye  ;     [main. 
Before  the  Boreal  blast  the  vessels  fly  : 
Safe  through  the  level  seas  we  sweep  our  way ; 
The  steerman  governs,  and  the  bhips  obey. 
The  flfth  fair  mom  we  stem  the  Egyptian  tide. 
And  tilting  o'er  the  bay  the  vessels  ride : 
To  anchor  there  my  fellows  I  command, 
And  spies  commission  to  explore  the  land. 
But  sway'd  by  lust  of  gain,  and  headlong  will. 
The  coasts  they  ravage,  and  the  natives  kill. 
The  spreading  clamour  to  their  city  flies. 
And  horse  and  foot  in  mingled  tumult  rise. 
The  reddening  dawn  reveals  the  circling  fields 
Horrid  with  bristly  spears,  and  glancing  shields. 
Jove  thunder'd  on  their  side.     Our  guilty  head 
We  tum'd  to  flight :    the  gathering  yengeance 

spread 
On  all  parts  round,  and  heaps  on  heaps  lie  dead. 
I  then  explored  my  thought,  what  course  to  prove  t 
r  And  sure  the  thought  was  dictated  by  Jove ; 
Oh  had  he  left  me  to  that  happier  doom, 
And  saved  a  life  of  miseries  to  come !) 
The  radiant  helmet  from  my  brows  unlaced. 
And  low  on  earth  my  shield  and  javeUn  cast, 
I  meet  the  monarch  with  a  suppliant's  face. 
Approach  his  cliariot,  and  his  knees  embrace. 
He  heard,  he  saved,  he  placed  me  at  his  side : 
My  state  he  pitied,  and  my  tears  he  dried, 
Restrained  the  rage  the  vengeful  foe  expressed. 
And  tum'd  the  deadly  weapons  from  my  breast : 
Pious  !  to  guard  the  hospitable  rite. 
And  fearing  Jove,  whom  mercy's  works  delight. 
"In  Egypt  thus  with  peace  and  plenty  bless'd 
I  lived  (and  happy  still  had  lived)  a  guest : 
On  seven  bright  years  successive  blessings  wait ; 
The  next  clumged  all  the  colour  of  my  fate. 
A  false  Phoenician,  of  insidious  mind, 
Versed  in  vile  arts,  and  foe  to  humankind. 
With  semblance  fair  invites  me  to  his  home  ; 
I  seized  the  proffer  (ever  fond  to  roam  ;) 
Domestic  in  his  faithless  roof  I  stay'd, 
TUl  the  swift  sun  his  annual  circle  nuide. 
To  Lybia  then  he  meditates  the  way ; 
With  guileful  art  a  stranger  to  betray. 
And  sell  to  bondage  in  a  foreign  land : 
Much  doubting,  yet  compeli'd,  I  quit  the  strand. 
Through  the  mid  seas  the  nimble  pinnace  sails. 
Aloof  from  Crete,  before  the  northern  gales : 
But  when  remote  her  chalky  cliffs  we  lost. 
And  far  from  ken  of  any  other  coast. 
When  all  was  wild  expanse  of  sea  and  air. 
Then  doom'd  hiijh  Jove  due  vengeance  to  prepare. 
He  hung  a  night  of  horrors  o'er  their  head. 
The  shaded  ocean  blacken' d  as  it  spread ;) 


He  launch 'd  the  fiery  bolt ;  from  pole  to  pole 
Broad  burst  the  lightnings,  deep  the  thunders  roU ; 
In  giddy  rounds  the  whirling  ship  is  toet. 
And  all  in  clouds  of  smothering  sulphur  lost. 
As  from  a  hanging  rock's  tremendous  height. 
The  sable  crows  with  intercepted  flight  [hue, 

Drop  endlong ;  scarr'd,  and  black  with  sulphurous 
So  from  the  deck  are  hurl'd  the  ghastly  crew. 
Such  end  the  wicked  found !     But  Jove's  intent 
Was  yet  to  save  the  oppress'd  and  innocent. 
Phiced  on  the  mast  (the  last  recourse  of  life) 
With  winds  and  waves  I  held  unequal  strife ; 
For  nine  long  days  the  billows  tilting  o'er. 
The  tenth  soft  wafts  me  to  Tliesprotia's  riiore. 
The  monarch's  son  a  shipwreck'd  wretch  relieved, 
The  sire  with  hospitable  rites  received. 
And  in  his  palace  like  a  brother  placed. 
With  gifts  of  price  and  gorgeous  garments  graced. 
While  here  1  sojoum'd,  oft  I  heajd  the  fame 
How  late  Ul^'sses  to  the  country  came. 
How  loved,  how  honour'd  in  this  court  he  staid. 
And  here  his  whole  collected  treasure  laid ; 
I  saw  myself  the  vast  unnumber'd  store 
Of  steel  elaborate,  and  refulgent  ore. 
And  brass  high  heap'd  ami<kt  the  regal  dome ; 
Immense  supplies  for  ages  yet  to  come  I 
Meantime  he  voyaged  to  explore  the  will 
Of  Jove  on  high  Dodona's  holy  hill. 
What  means  might  best  his  s^e  return  avul. 
To  come  in  pomp,  or  bear  a  secret  sail  f 
Full  oft  has  Phidon,  whilst  he  pour'd  the  wine. 
Attesting  solemn  all  the  powers  divine. 
That  soon  Ulysses  would  return,  declared, 
The  sailors  waiting,  and  the  ships  prepared. 
But  first  the  king  dismiss'd  me  from  his  shorei^ 
For  fair  Dulichium  crown'd  with  fruitful  stores; 
To  good  Acastus'  friendly  care  consign'd : 
But  other  counsels  pleased  the  siulors'  mind : 
New  frauds  were  plotted  by  the  faithless  train. 
And  misery  demands  me  once  again. 
Soo )  as  remote  from  shore  they  plough  the  wave, 
With  ready  hands  thev  rush  to  seize  their  skive ; 
Then  with  these  tatter  d  rags  they  wrap  me  round, 
(Stripp'd  of  my  own^  and  to  the  vessel  bound 
At  eve,  at  Ithaca's  delightful  land 
The  ship  arrived :  forth  issuing  on  the  sand, 
They  sought  repast ;  while  to  the  unhappy  kind, 
The  pitying  gods  themselves  my  chains  unbind. 
Soft  I  descended,  to  the  sea  applied 
My  naked  breast^  and  shot  along  the  tide. 
Soon  pass'd  beyond  their  sight,  I  left  the  flood, 
And  took  the  spreading  shelter  of  the  wood. 
Their  prize  escaped,  the  faithless  pirates  mouni'd, 
But  deem'd  inquiry  vain,  and  to  their  ship  retnrn'd. 
Screen'd  by  protecting  gods  frt>m  hostile  eyei, 
They  led  me  to  a  good  man  and  a  wise ; 
To  hve  beneath  thy  hospitable  care. 
And  wait  the  woes  heaven  dooms  me  yet  to  bear." 
'<  Unhappy  guest  I  whose  sorrows  touch  my  miiidl 
(Thus  good  Eumseus  with  a  sigh  rejoin'd) 
For  real  sufferings  since  I  grieve  sincere, 
Check  not  with  fallacies  the  springing  tear; 
Nor  turn  the  passion  into  groundless  joy 
For  him,  whom  heaven  has  destined  to  destroy. 
Oh  I  had  he  perish'd  on  some  well-fought  day. 
Or  in  his  friends'  embraces  died  away  1 
That  grateful  Greece  with  streaming  eyes  mi^ 
Historic  marbles,  to  record  his  praise :  [mas 

His  praise,  eternal  on  the  faithful  stone. 
Had  with  transmissiTe  honours  graced  his  son. 
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;h'd  by  harpies  to  the  dreary  coast, 
le  hero,  and  his  glory  lost ! 
isive  in  this  solitary  den, 
pay  cities,  and  the  wa^^  of  men, 
le ;  nor  to  the  coart  repair, 
the  constant  queen  commands  my  care ; 
to  taste  her  hospitable  board, 
It  arrives  with  niroours  of  her  lord ; 
indulge  their  want,  and  those  their  woe^ 
the  tears,  and  there  the  goblets  flow, 
such  have  I  been  wam'd ;  but  chief 
tolian  robb'd  of  all  belief, 
p  it  was  to  this  our  roof  to  roam, 
iT  banish'd  from  his  native  home  : 
Ulysses  on  the  coast  of  Crete 
I  season  to  reflt  hts  fleet ; 
olving  months  should  waft  him  o'er, 
rith  bold  warriors,  and  a  boimdless  store, 
horn  age  has  taught  to  understand, 
m  has  guided  with  a  favouring  hand, 
mortal  to  obtrude  a  lie 
ind  dread  to  flatter,  as  to  die. 
ch  ends  my  house  and  heart  are  free, 
■espect  to  Jove,  and  charity.*' 
rhy,  O  swain  of  unbelieving  mind  I 
ik  replied  the  wisest  of  mankind) 
.  my  oath !  yet  more  my  faith  to  try, 
compact  let  us  ratify, 
ss  every  power  that  rules  the  sky  ! 
ysses  Arom  his  labours  rest, 
ly  prize  a  tunic  and  a  vest ; 
e  my  hopes  invite  me,  straight  transport 

0  Dulichium's  friendly  court, 
greets  not  thy  desiring  eye, 

rom  yon  dread  precipice  on  high ; 

sward  of  fraud  and  perjury." 

less,  0  guest !  great  laud  and  praise  were 

he  swain)  for  spotless  faith  divine, 
Ksial  rites  and  gifts  bestow'd, 
iy  hospitable  hearth  with  blood : 
d  the  gods  my  righteous  toils  succeed, 
the  hand  that  made  a  stranger  bleed! 
-the  approaching  hours  of  silent  night 

1  refection,  then  to  rest  invite  ; 
ur  humble  cottage  let  us  haste, 
unenvied,  rural  dainties  taste." 

nmuned  these ;  while  to  their  lowly  dome 
id  swine  retum'd  with  evening  homo  ; 
,  reluctant,  to  their  several  sties, 
obstreperous,  and  ungrateful  cries. 
le  slaves — "  Now  from  the  herd  the  best 
honour  of  our  foreign  guest : 
,  let  us  the  genial  banquet  share, 
and  many  are  the  griefs  we  bear  ; 
le  who  from  our  labours  heap  their  board, 
» their  feeder,  and  forget  their  lord." 
caking,  with  dispatchful  hrind  he  took 

axe,  and  cleft  the  solid  oak  ; 
e  earth  he  piled  ;  a  boar  full-fed, 
UTS  age,  before  the  pile  was  led ; 
,  whom  acts  of  piety  delight, 

of  the  gods,  begins  the  rite ; 
rs  the  forehead  of  the  bristly  boar, 
iant  stands,  invoking  every  power 
LJlvsses  to  his  native  shore, 
itake  then  aiming  at  his  head, 
pp'd  he  groaning,  and  the  spirit  fled, 
rimg  flames  cHmb  round  on  every  side : 
ringed  members  they  with  skill  ^vide  ; 


On  these,  in  rolls  of  fat  involved  with  art. 
The  choicest  morsels  lay  from  every  part. 
Some  in  the  flames,  bestrow'd  with  flour,  they  threw; 
Some  cut  in  fragments,  from  the  forks  they  drew : 
These  while  on  several  tables  they  dispose, 
As  priest  himself  the  blameless  rustic  rose ; 
Expert  the  destined  victim  to  dispart 
In  seven  just  portions,  pure  of  hand  and  heart. 
One  sacred  to  the  nymphs  apart  they  lay  ; 
Another  to  the  winged  son  of  May : 
The  rural  tribe  in  conmion  share  the  rest. 
The  king  the  chine,  the  honour  of  the  feast, 
Who  sat  delighted  at  his  servant's  board : 
The  faithful  servant  joy'd  his  unknown  lord. 
**  Oh  be  thou  dear  (Ulysses  cried)  to  Jove, 
As  well  thou  claim'st  a  grateful  stranger's  love  !** 
"  Be  then  thy  thanks  (the  bounteous  swain  replied) 
Enjoyment  of  the  good  the  gods  provide. 
From  God's  own  hand  descend  our  joys  and  woes ; 
These  he  decrees,  and  he  but  suffers  those : 
All  power  is  his,  and  whatsoe'er  he  wills, 
The  will  itself,  omnipotent,  fulfils." 
This  said,  the  first-fruits  to  the  gods  he  gave : 
Then  pour'd  of  ofier'd  wine  the  salie  wave : 
In  great  Ulysses'  hand  he  placed  the  bowl. 
He  sat,  and  sweet  refection  cheer'd  his  souL 
The  bread  from  canisters  Mesaulius  gave, 
(Eumteus'  proper  treasure  bought  this  slave. 
And  led  from  Taphos,  to  attend  his  board, 
A  servant  added  to  his  absent  lord) 
His  task  it  was  the  wheaten  loaves  to  lay, 
And  from  the  banquet  take  the  bowls  away. 
And  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  repress'd. 
And  each  betakes  him  to  his  couch  to  rest. 

Now  came  the  night,  and  darkness  cover'd  o'er 
The  face  of  things  ;  the  winds  began  to  roar ; 
The  driving  storm  the  watery  west  wind  pours. 
And  Jove  descends  in  deluges  of  showers. 
Studious  of  rest  and  n-armth,  Ulysses  lies. 
Foreseeing  from  the  first  the  storm  would  rise ; 
In  mere  necessity  of  coat  and  cloak. 
With  artful  preface  to  his  host  he  spoke :    [grace ; 

^  Hear  me,  my  friends  I  who  this  good  banquet 
'TIS  sweet  to  play  the  fool  in  time  and  place. 
And  wine  can  of  their  wits  the  wise  beguile. 
Make  the  sage  froUc,  and  the  serious  smile, 
The  grave  ui  merry  measures  frisk  about. 
And  many  a  long-repented  word  bring  out. 
Since  to  be  talkative  I  now  commence. 
Let  wit  cast  off  the  sullen  yoke  of  sense. 
Once  I  was  strong  (would  heaven  restore  those  days) 
And  with  my  betters  claini'd  a  share  of  praise. 
Ulysses,  Menelaus,  led  forth  a  band. 
And  joinM  me  with  them  ('twas  their  own  com- 
A  deathful  ambush  for  the  foe  to  lay;         [mand) 
Beneath  Troy  walls  by  night  we  took  our  way: 
There,  clad  in  arms,  along  the  marshes  spread. 
We  made  the  osier-ifringed  bank  our  bed. 
Full  soon  the  inclemency  of  heaven  I  feel, 
Nor  had  these  shoulders  covering,  but  of  steel. 
Sharp  blew  the  north :  snow  whitening  all  the  fields 
Froze  with  the  blast,  and  gathering  glazed  our 

shields. 
There  all  but  I,  well  fenced  with  cloak  and  vest. 
Lay  cover'd  by  their  ample  shields  at  rest. 
Fool  that  I  was!  I  left  behind  my  own; 
The  skill  of  weather  and  of  winds  unknown. 
And  trusted  to  my  coat  and  shield  alone ! 
When  now  was  wasted  more  than  half  the  nighty 
And  the  stars  faded  at  approaching  light ; 
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Sudden  I  jogg*d  UlysBes,  who  was  laid 
Fast  by  my  side,  and,  shivering,  thus  I  said: 

*  Here  longer  in  this  field  I  cannot  lie. 
The  winter  pinches,  and  with  cold  I  die. 
And  die  ashamed  (0  wisest  of  mankind) 
The  only  fool  who  left  his  cloak  behind.' 

''He  thought, and  answered:  (hardly waking yet» 
Sprung  in  his  mind  the  momentary  wit; 
That  wit,  which  or  in  council,  or  in  fight, 
Still  met  the  emergence,  and  determined  right) 

*  Hush  thee,  he  cried,  (soft-whispering  in  my  ear) 
Speak  not  a  word,  lest  anv  Greek  may  hear — ' 
And  then  (supporting  on  his  arm  his  head) 

*  Hear  me,  companions  I  (thus  aloud  he  said) 
Methinks  too  distant  from  the  fleet  we  lie : 
Even  now  a  vision  stood  before  my  eye. 
And  sure  the  warning  vision  was  from  high : 
Let  from  among  us  some  swift  courier  rise. 
Haste  to  the  general,  and  demand  supplies.' 

**  Upstarted  Thoas  straight,  Andrsemon's  son, 
Nimbly  he  rose,  and  cast  liis  garment  down; 
Instant,  the  racer  vanish'd  off  the  ground ; 
That  instant,  in  his  cloak  I  wrapp'd  me  round : 
And  safe  I  slept,  till  brightly-dawning  shone 
The  mom,  conspicuous  on  her  golden  throne. 

'^  0  were  my  strength  as  then,  as  then  my  age. 
Some  friend  would  fence  me  from  the  winter  s  rage. 
Yet  tatter'd  as  I  look,  I  challenged  then 
The  honours,  and  the  offices  of  men : 
Some  master  or  some  servant  would  allow 
A  cloak  and  vest — but  I  am  nothing  now  1 " 

"  Well  hast  thou  spoke  (rejoin'd  the  attentive 
Thy  lips  let  full  no  idle  woros  or  vain  I         swain) 
Nor  garment  slialt  thou  want,  nor  aught  beside 
Meet  for  the  wandering  suppliant  to  provide. 
But  in  the  morning  take  thy  clothes  again. 
For  here  one  vest  suffices  every  swain ; 
No  change  of  garments  to  our  hinds  is  known : 
But  when  retum'd,  the  good  Ulysses'  son 
With  better  hand  shall  grace  with  fit  attires 
His  guest,  and  send  thee  where  thy  soul  desires." 

The  honest  herdsman  rose,  as  this  he  said. 
And  drew  before  the  hearth  the  stranger's  bed : 
The  fleecy  spoils  of  sheep,  a  goat's  rough  hide. 
He  spreads :  and  adds  a  mantle  thick  and  wide : 
With  store  to  heap  above  him,  and  below. 
And  guard  each  quarter  as  the  tempests  blow. 
There  lay  the  king,  and  all  the  rest  supine ; 
All,  but  the  careful  master  of  the  swine : 
Forth  hasted  he  to  tend  his  bristly  care : 
Well  ami'd,  and  fenced  against  nocturnal  air ; 
His  weighty  falchion  o'er  his  shoulder  tied : 
His  shaggy  cloak  a  mountain  goat  supplied : 
With  his  broad  spear,  the  dread  of  dogs  and  men, 
He  seeks  his  lodging  in  the  rocky  den. 
There  to  the  tusky  herd  he  bends  his  way,      [lay. 
Where,  screen'd  from  Boreas,  high  o'er-arch'd  they 
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THK  RBTURN  OV  TKLRMACHD6. 

The  goddess  Minenra  commands  Telcmachus  in  a  vlsfon 
to  return  to  Tthaca.  Pisistratus  and  he  take  leave  of 
MenclaQs,  and  arrive  at  Pylos:  where  they  part;  and 
Telemachus  sets  sail,  after  having  received  on  board 
Tbcocljmenus  the  soothsayer.  The  scene  then  changes 
to  the  cottage  of  Eumaous,  who  entertains  Ulysses  with  a 


redtal  of  his  adrentiirea.   In  ths  in«aa1 
arrives  on  the  coast ;  and,  sanding  the 
proceeds  by  himself  to  the  lodge  at  Eumsras. 


totlwtowa. 


Now  had  Minerva  reach'd  thoee  ample  plaioi^ 
Famed  for  the  dance,  where  MeneUds  reignti 
Anxious  she  flies  to  great  UlvBBea'  hcdr. 
His  instant  voyage  chailenged  all  her  cue. 
Beneath  the  royal  portico  display'd, 
With  Nestor's  son,  Telemachus  was  laid : 
In  sleep  profound  the  son  of  Nestor  lies ; 
Not  thme,  Ulysses !    Care  unaeal'd  his  eyes: 
Restless  he  grieved,  with  various  fears  oppresi*d| 
And  all  thy  fortunes  roU'd  within  his  breast. 
When,  «  O  Telemachus  1  (the  goddess  said) 
Too  long  in  vain,  too  widely  hi^  thou  straj'd: 
Thus  leaving  careless  thy  paternal  right 
The  robberr  prize,  the  prey  to  lawless  might 
On  fond  pursuits  neglectful  while  you  roais. 
Even  now  the  hand  of  rapine  sacks  the  dome. 
Hence  to  Atrides ;  and  his  leave  implore 
To  launch  thy  vessel  for  thy  natal  shore : 
Fly,  whilst  thy  mother  virtuous  yet  withstandi 
Her  kindred's  wishes,  and  her  aire's  commaodi. 
Through  both,  Eurymachus  pursues  the  dame; 
And  with  the  noblest  gifts  asserts  his  claim. 
Hence  therefore,  while  thy  stores  thy  own  reouis; 
Thou  know'st  the  practice  of  the  female  train ; 
Lost  in  the  childr^  of  the  present  spouse, 
Thev  slight  the  pledges  of  their  former  tows  : 
Theur  love  is  always  with  the  lover  past ; 
Still  the  succeeding  flame  expels  the  last 
Let  o'er  thy  house  some  chosen  maid  preside, 
Till  heaven  decrees  to  bless  thee  in  a  brida 
But  now  thy  more  attentive  ears  incline ; 
Observe  the  warnings  of  a  power  divine : 
For  thee  their  snares  the  suitor  lords  shall  lay 
In  Samoa'  sands,  or  straits  of  Ithaca  : 
To  seize  thy  life  shall  lurk  the  murderous  band, 
Ere  yet  thy  footsteps  press  thy  native  land. 

No sooner  far  their  riot  and  their  lust 

All  covering  earth  shall  bury  deep  in  dust  1 
Then  distant  from  the  scattered  islands  steer, 
Nor  let  the  night  retard  thy  full  career ; 
Thy  heavenly  guardian  shsdl  instruct  the  galea 
To  smooth  thy  passage,  and  supply  thy  saOs : 
And  when  at  Ithaca  thy  labour  ends. 
Send  to  the  town  thy  vessel  with  thy  friends ; 
But  seek  thou  first  the  master  of  Uie  swine, 
(For  still  to  thee  his  loyal  thoughts  incline) 
There  pass  the  night :  while  he  his  course  pnnwi 
To  bring  Penelope  the  wish'd-for  news, 
That  thou  safe  sailing  from  the  Pylian  strand 
Art  come  to  bless  her  in  thy  native  land." 

Thus  spoke  the  goddess  ;  and  resumed  her  flight 
To  the  pure  regions  of  eternal  light 
Meanwhile  Pisistratus  he  gently  shakes. 
And  with  these  words  the  slumbering  youth  awakss: 

'*  Rise,  son  of  Nestor  1  for  the  road  prepare 
And  join  the  hamess'd  coursers  to  the  car." 

"  What  cause  (he  cried)  can  justify  our  fli^t, 
To  tempt  the  dangers  of  forbidding  night  f 
Here  wait  we  rather,  till  approaching  day 
Shall  prompt  our  speed,  and  point  the  reauiy  way. 
Nor  think  of  flight  before  the  Spartan  king 
Shall  bid  farewell,  and  bounteous  presents  bring ; 
Gifts,  which,  to  distant  ages  safely  stored. 
The  sacred  act  of  friendwip  shall  record.'* 

Thus  he.  But  when  the  dawn  bestreak'd  the  east, 
The  king  from  Helen  rose,  and  sought  his  gusst 
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his  approach  the  hero  knew, 

id  mantle  round  him  first  he  threw, 

liis  ample  shoulders  whirl'd  the  cloak, 

met  the  monarch,  and  bespoke : 

;reat  Atrides,  farour'd  of  high  Jove  I 

f  friends  in  vain  for  license  more. 

I  measure  back  the  watery  way, 

our  speed,  impatient  of  delay." 

I  desire  so  strong  thy  bosom  glows, 

e  long)  should  I  thy  wish  oppose  ; 

others  freely  I  reprove 

ed  efforts  of  officious  love ; 

too  much,  hate  in  the  like  extreme, 

;he  golden  mean  alike  condemn 

iwarts  the  hospitable  end, 

s  the  free,  or  stays  the  hasty  friend ; 

dship's  laws  are  by  this  rule  expressed, 

iie  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest. 

ny  friends,  and  in  your  chanot  take 

It  presents  that  our  love  can  make : 

commit  we  to  our  women's  care 

ce  domestic  viands  to  prepare : 

ler,  rising  from  the  bajiquet  gay, 

t  labours  of  the  tedious  way. 

nrider  course  shall  rather  please 

pacious  Argos,  and  the  realms  of  Greeeey 

his  chariot  shall  attend ; 

y  convoy  to  each  royal  friend. 

will  let  Ulysses'  heir  remove 

)me  pledge,  some  monument  of  love : 

the  caldron,  these  the  tripod  give, 

se  the  well-pair'd  mules  we  shail  re- 

nboss'd  whose  golden  figures  live." 
n  the  youth,  for  prudence  famed,  replied: 
"ch,  care  of  heaven  1  thy  people's  pride  I 
in  Ithaca  my  place  supplies  ; 
ill  hands  are  tnere,  no  watchful  eyes  : 
exposed,  and  fenceless  house,  demand 
lest  succour  from  my  guardian  hand  ; 
iearch  too  anxious  and  too  vain 
t  joy,  I  lose  what  yet  remain." 
pose  when  the  generous  warrior  heard, 
d  the  household  cates  to  be  prepared, 
the  dawn,  from  his  adjoining  home, 
ho&des  Eteoneus  come  ; 
le  word  he  forms  the  rising  blaze, 
he  coals  the  smoking  fragments  lays, 
the  king,  his  son,  and  Helen,  went 
3  rich  wardrobe  breathed  a  costly  scent, 
lelected  from  the  glittering  rows 
iie  prince  a  silver  beaker  chose, 
ecus  queen  revolved  with  careful  eyes 
OS  textures  of  unnumber'd  dyes, 
I  the  largest ;  with  no  vulgar  art 
air  hands  embroider'd  every  part : 
lie  rest  it  lay  divinely  bright. 
At  Hesper  o'er  the  gems  of  night, 
each  gift  they  hasten'd  to  their  guest, 
the  king  Ulysses'  heir  address'd  : 
fix'd  are  thy  resolves,  may  thundering 
)iest  omens  thy  desires  approve !    [Jove 
r  bowl,  whose  costly  margins  shine 
with  gold,  this  valued  gift  be  thine  : 
s  present,  of  Vulcanian  frame, 
)n's  hospitable  monarch  came ; 
e  now  consign  the  precious  load, 
of  kings,  and  labour  of  a  god." 
,ve  the  cup  ;  while  Megapenthes  brought 
vaae  with  living  sculpture  wrought. 


The  beauteous  queen,  advancing  next,  difp]ay*d 
The  shining  veil,  and  thus  endouing  said 

<*  Accept,  dear  youth,  this  monument  of  love. 
Long  since^  in  better  days,  by  Helen  wove : 
Safe  in  thv  mother's  care  the  vesture  lay. 
To  deck  thy  pride,  and  grace  thy  nuptial  daj. 
Meantime  may'st  thou  with  happiest  speed  regaiii 
Thy  stately  palace,  and  thy  wide  domain." 

She  saic^and  gave  the  veil : — with  erateful  look 
The  prince  the  variegated  present  took. 
And  now,  when  through  the  royal  dome  they  pass'dy 
High  on  a  throne  the  long  each  stranger  placed. 
A  golden  ewer  the  attendant  damsel  brings. 
Replete  with  water  from  the  crystal  springs  ; 
With  copious  streams  the  shining  vase  supplies 
A  silver  laver  of  ci^Micious  size. 
They  wash.    The  tables  in  fair  order  spread, 
The  glittering  canisters  are  crown'd  with  bread ; 
Viands  of  various  kinds  allure  the  taste, 
Of  choicest  sort  and  savour ;  rich  repast  I 
While  Eteoneus  portions  out  the  shares, 
Atrides'  son  the  purple  draught  prepares. 
And  now  (ea^  sated  with  the  genial  feast, 
And  the  short  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  ceased) 
Ulysses'  son,  with  his  illustrious  friend, 
The  horses  join,  the  polish'd  car  ascend : 
Along  the  court  the  fiery  steeds  rebound. 
And  the  wide  portal  echoes  to  the  sound. 
The  long  precedes ;  a  bowl  with  fragrant  wine 
(Libation  destined  to  the  powers  divme) 
His  right  hand  held :  before  the  steeds  he  stands, 
Then,  mix'd  with  prayers,he  utters  these  commands : 

^  Farowell  and  prosper,  youths  1 — let  Nestor  know 
What  grateful  thoughts  still  in  this  bosom  glow. 
For  all  the  proofs  of  his  paternal  care. 
Through  the  long  dangers  of  the  ten  years*  war.** 

^  Ah  1  doubt  not  our  report  (the  prince  rejoin'd) 
Of  all  the  virtues  of  thy  generous  mind. 
And  oh  1  retum'd,  might  we  Ulysses  meet  I 
To  him  thy  presents  show,  thy  words  repeat : 
How  will  each  speech  his  grateful  wonder  raise  t 
How  will  each  gift  indulge  us  in  thy  praise  I 

Scarce  ended  thus  the  prince,  when  on  the  right 
Advanced  the  bird  of  Jove  ;  auspicious  sight  I 
A  milk-white  fowl  his  clenching  talons  bore. 
With  care  domestic  pamper'd  at  the  floor. 
Peasants  in  vain  with  threatening  cries  pursue, 
In  solemn  speed  the  bird  majestic  flew 
Full  dexter  to  the  car :  the  prosperous  sight 
Fill'd  every  breast  with  wonder  and  delight. 

But  Nestor's  son  the  cheerful  silence  broke. 
And  in  these  words  the  Spartan  chief  bespoke  : 
*'  Say  if  to  us  the  gods  these  omens  send. 
Or  fates  peculiar  to  thyself  portend  1" 

Whilst  yet  the  monarch  paused,  with  doub 
oppress'd, 
The  beauteous  queen  relieved  his  labouring  breast* 

''  Hear  me  (she  cried)  to  whom  the  gods  have 
given 
To  r^d  this  sign,  and  mystic  sense  of  heaven. 
As  thus  the  plumy  sovereign  of  the  air 
Left  on  the  mountain's  brow  his  callow  care, 
And  wander'd  through  the  wide  ethereal  way 
To  pour  his  wrath  on  yon  luxurious  prey  ; 
So  shall  thy  godlike  father,  toss'd  in  vain 
Through  all  the  dangers  of  the  boundless  main. 
Arrive  (or  is  perchance  already  come) 
From  slaughter'd  gluttons  to  release  tiie  dome." 

''  Oh  1  if  this  promised  bliss  by  thundering  Jots 
(The  prince  replied)  stand  fix'd  in  fitte  above ; 
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To  thee,  as  to  some  god,  1*11  temples  raise, 
And  crown  thy  altars  with  the  costly  blaze." 

He  said  ;  and,  bending  o'er  his  chariot,  flung 
Athwail  the  fiery  steeds  tlie  smarting  thong  ; 
The  bounding  shafts  upon  tiie  liamcss  play, 
Till  night  dcscendin<;  intercepts  the  way. 
To  Diodes,  at  Pherae,  they  repair. 
Whose  boasted  sii*e  was  sacred  Alpheus'  heir  ; 
With  him  all  night  the  youthful  strangers  sta/d, 
Nor  found  the  hospitable  rites  unpaid. 
But  soon  as  morning,  from  her  orient  bed. 
Had  tinged  the  mountains  with  her  earliest  red, 
They  jomed  the  steeds,  and  on  the  chariot  sprung ; 
The  brazen  portals  in  their  passage  rung. 

To  Pylos  soon  tiicy  came  :  when  thus  begun 
To  Nestor's  heir  Ul^'sses'  godlike  son  : 
"  Let  not  Pisistratus  in  vain  be  press'd. 
Nor  unconsenting  hear  his  friend's  request ; 
His  friend  by  long  hereditary  claim, 
In  toils  his  equal,  and  in  years  the  same. 
No  further  from  our  vessel,  I  implore. 
The  coursers  drive  ;  but  lash  them  to  the  shore. 
Too  long  thy  father  would  his  friend  detain  ; 
I  dread  his  proffer'd  kindness,  urged  in  vain." 

The  hero  paused,  and  ponder'd  this  request, 
While  love  and  duty  warr'd  within  his  breast 
At  length  resolved,  he  tum'd  his  ready  hand. 
And  lash'd  his  panting  coursers  to  the  strand. 
There,  while  within  the  poop  with  care  he  stored 
The  regal  presents  of  the  Spartan  lord  ; 
**  With  speed  be  gone  (said  he)  call  every  mate, 
Ere  yet  to  Nestor  I  the  tale  relate. 
'Tis  true,  the  fervor  of  his  generous  heart 
Brooks  no  repulse,  nor  could'st  thou  soon  depart ; 
Himself  will  seek  thee  here,  nor  wilt  thou  find. 
In  words  alone,  the  Pylian  monarch  kind. 
But  when  arrived  he  thy  return  shall  know. 
How  will  his  breast  with  honest  fury  glow !" 
This  said,  the  sounding  strokes  his  horses  Are, 
And  soon  he  i-each'd  the  palace  of  his  sire. 

**  Now  (cried  Telemachus)  with  speedy  care 
Hoist  every  sail,  and  every  oar  prepare." 
Swift  as  the  word  his  willing  mates  obey. 
And  seize  their  seats,  impatient  for  tlie  sea. 

Meantime  the  prince  with  sacrifice  adores 
Minerva,  and  her  guardian  aid  implores  ; 
When  lo  !  a  wretch  ran  breathless  to  the  shore, 
New  from  his  crime,  and  reeking  yet  with  gore  ; 
A  seer  he  was,  from  great  Melampus  sprung, 
Melampus,  who  in  Pylos  flourish'd  long, 
Till,  urged  by  wrongs,  a  foreign  realm  he  chose, 
Far  from  the  hateful  cause  of  all  his  woes. 
Neleus  his  treasures  one  long  year  detains  ; 
As  long,  he  groan'd  in  Phylacus's  chains  : 
Meantime,  what  anguish  and  what  rage  combined. 
For  lovely  Pero  rack'd  his  labouring  mind  ! 
Yet  'scaped  he  death  ;  and,  vengeful  of  his  wrong, 
To  Pylos  drove  the  lowing  herds  along : 
Then  (Neleus  vanquish'd,  and  consign'd  the  fair 
To  Bias'  arms)  he  sought  a  foreign  air ; 
Argos  the  rich  for  his  retreat  he  chose. 
There  form'd  his  empire ;  there  liis  palace  rose. 
From  him  Antiphates  and  Mantius  came : 
The  first  begot  Oicleus  great  in  fame. 
And  he  Amphiaraus,  immortal  name  I 
The  people's  saviour,  and  divinely  wise. 
Beloved  by  Jove,  and  him  who  gilds  the  skies, 
Yet  short  his  date  of  life !  by  female  pride  he  dies. 
From  Mantius,  Clitus ;  whom  Aurora's  love 
Snatch'd  for  his  beauty  to  the  thrones  above: 


And  Polyphides ;  on  whom  Phoebus  shone 
With  fullest  rays,  Amphiaraus  now  gone ; 
In  Hyperesia's  groves  he  made  abode, 
And  taught  mankind  the  counsels  of  ^e  goo. 
From  him  sprung  Theoclymenus,  who  found 
(The  sacred  wine  yet  foaming  on  the  ground) 
Telemachus :  whom,  as  to  heaven  he  preasM 
His  ardent  vows,  the  stranger  thos  address'd: 

**  O  thou  !  that  dost  thy  happy  course  prepftre 
With  pure  libations,  and  with  solemn  prayer ; 
By  that  dread  power  to  whom  thy  vows  are  paid; 
By  all  the  lives  of  these ;  thv  own  dear  head; 
Declare,  sincerely,  to  no  foe  s  demand 
Thy  name,  thy  lineage,  and  paternal  land." 

**  Prepare  then  (said  Telemachus)  to  know 
A  tale  from  falsehood  free,  not  free  from  wosl 
From  Ithaca,  of  royal  birth,  I  came, 
And  great  Ul^'sses  (ever  honoured  name !) 
Was  once  m  v  sire :  though  now  for  ever  lost 
In  Stygian  gloom  he  glides  a  pensive  ghost! 
Whose  fate  inquiring,  through  the  world  we  rove; 
The  last,  the  wretched  proof  of  filial  love.*' 

The  stranger  then :  <<  Nor  shall  I  aught  ooneei]^ 
But  the  dire  secret  of  my  fate  reveaL 
Of  my  own  tribe  an  Argive  wretch  I  slew ; 
Whose  powerful  friends  the  luckless  deed  ponos 
With  unrelenting  rase,  and  force  from  home 
The  blood-stain'd  exue,  ever  doom'd  to  roam. 
But  bear,  0  bear  me  o'er  yon  azure  flood ; 
Receive  the  suppliant  I  spare  my  destined  blood!" 

"  Stranger  (repUed  the  prince)  securely  rest 
Affianced  m  our  fuih :  henceforth  our  guest." 
Thus  affable,  Ul^'sses'  godlike  heir 
Takes  from  the  stranger's  hand  the  glittering  speui 
He  climbs  the  ship,  ascends  the  stem  with  haats 
And  by  his  side  the  guest  accepted  placed. 
The  chief  his  orders  gives :  the  obedient  band 
With  due  observance  wait  the  chiers  command: 
With  speed  the  mast  they  rear,  with  speed  onbind 
The  spacious  sheet,  and  stretch  it  to  the  wind. 
Minerva  calls ;  the  ready  gales  obey 
With  rapid  speed  to  whirl  them  o'er  the  sea. 
Crunus  they  pass'd,  next  Chalcis  roU'd  away, 
When  thickening  darkness  closed  the  doubtful  day; 
The  silver  Phtea's  glittering  rills  they  lost, 
And  skimm'd  along  by  Elis  sacred  coa^ 
Then  cautious  through  the  rocky  reaches  wind, 
And,  turning  sudden,  shun  the  death  designed. 

Meantime  the  king,  Eumseus,  and  the  rest, 
Sat  in  the  cottage,  at  their  rural  feast : 
The  banquet  past,  and  satiate  every  man. 
To  try  his  host  Ulysses  thus  began:  [g^^i 

**  Yet  one  night  more,  my  friends,  indulge  your 
The  last  I  purpose  in  your  walls  to  rest : 
To-morrow  for  myself  I  must  provide. 
And  only  ask  your  counsel,  and  a  guide ; 
Patient  to  roam  the  street,  by  hunger  W, 
And  bless  the  friendly  hand  that  givea  me  bread. 
There  in  Ulysses'  roof  I  may  relate 
Ulysses'  wanderings  to  his  royal  mate  ; 
Or,  mingling  with  the  suitors*  haughty  trai% 
Not  undeserving,  some  support  obtain. 
Hermes  to  me  his  various  gifts  imparts^ 
Patron  of  industry  and  manual  arts : 
Few  can  with  me  in  dextrous  works  contend, 
The  pyre  to  build,  the  stubborn  oak  to  rend; 
To  turn  the  tasteful  viand  o'er  the  flame ; 
Or  foam  the  goblet  with  a  purple  stream. 
Such  are  the  tasks  of  men  of  mean  estate, 
Whom  fortune  dooms  to  serve  the  rich  and  greaL" 
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EomseuB  with  a  sigh  rejoin'd) 

I  a  thought  so  monstrous  in  thy  mindf 

odless  race  thou  would'st  attend, 

bee  sure  a  miserable  end ! 

^  and  blasphemies  ascend  the  sky, 

scending  vengeance  from  on  high. 

ly  friend,  the  servants  of  their  feast ; 

train  in  rich  embroidery  dress'd. 

s  whole  tribute  the  bright  table  bends ; 

;  round  celestial  youth  attends. 

no  eye  askance  beholds  thee  here ; 

'  converse  to  each  social  ear ; 

d,  and  pleasing,  in  our  cottage  rest, 

ilemachus  accepts  his  guest 

gifts,  and  change  of  fair  attires, 
nveys  thee  where  thy  soul  desires." 
le  man  of  woes : — "  0  gracious  Jove ! 
i  stranger's  hospitable  love, 

the  son  of  sorrow  to  relieve, 
sad  heart,  nor  lets  af&iction  grieve. 
Is  unhappy  mortals  know, 
nderings  is  the  greatest  woe : 

weary  ways  wait  care  and  pain, 
id  penury,  a  meagre  train, 
lan  since  harbour  you  afford, 
arther  fortunes  of  your  lord ; 

his  mother's  tender  breast  engage, 
rsaken  on  the  verge  of  age ; 
i  sun  prolong  they  yet  their  breath, 
,e  house  of  darkness  and  of  death!'' 

the  swain :  **  Attend  what  you  inquire: 
8,  the  miserable  sire ; — 
mplores  of  every  power  to  lay 

down,  and  wishes  for  the  day. 
lis  offspring  in  the  eve  of  life, 
;he  embraces  of  his  tender  wife, 
1  comfortless,  he  wastes  away 
timely  posting  ere  his  day. 
I  mother !  for  Ulysses  lost, 
er  bloom,  and  vanish'd  to  a  ghost, 
ftte,  ye  righteous  gods !  avert 
'  friendly,  every  feeling  heart  H 
he  was,  though  clouded  o'er  with  grief, 
g  converse  minister'd  relief: 
(ue,  her  youngest  daughter,  bred, 
ntain'd  us,  and  one  table  fed. 
he  softly  stealing  pace  of  time 
[>m  childhood  into  youthful  prime, 
isle  she  sent  the  wedded  fair ; 
iclds,  to  tend  the  rural  care ; 
garments  her  ovm  hands  had  wove, 
3  darling  object  of  her  love. 
i  death  my  brighter  days  o'ercast, 
ence  deserts  me  not  at  last ; 

labours  food  and  drink  procure, 
the  pleasure  to  relieve  the  poor. 
}  comfort  from  the  queen  to  hear 

news,  or  vex  the  royal  ear  ; 
iiscountenanced  the  servants  stand, 
i  question  where  the  proud  command, 
wrings  beneath  usurping  powers : 
'  not  there  where  luxury  devours ; 
irs  charity  where  riot  reigns : 
the  lords,  and  wTetched  are  the  swains.*' 
'ring  chief  at  this  began  to  melt : — 
Sumseus !  thou  (he  cries)  hast  felt 
f  fortune  too !  her  cruel  hand 
ee  an  infant  from  thy  native  land! 
om  thy  parents'  arms,  thy  parents'  eyes, 
imts !  a  man  of  miseries ! 


Thy  whole  sad  story,  from  its  first,  declare : 

Sunk  the  fair  city  by  the  rage  of  war. 

Where  once  thy  parents  dwelt  1  or  did  they  keep. 

In  humbler  life,  the  lowing  herds  and  sheep  I 

So  left  perhaps  to  tend  the  fleecy  train. 

Rude  pirates  seized,  and  shipp'd  thee  o'er  tlie 

main! 
Doom'd  a  fair  prize  to  grace  some  prince's  board| 
The  worthy  purchase  of  a  foreign  lord." 

^  If  then  my  fortunes  can  delight  my  friend, 
A  story,  fruitful  of  events,  attend: 
Another's  sorrow  may  thy  ear  enjoy; 
And  wine  the  lengthen'd  intervals  employ. 
Long  nights  the  now  declining  year  bestows : 
A  part  we  consecrate  to  soft  repose ; 
A  part  in  pleasing  talk  we  entertain. 
For  too  much  rest  itself  becomes  a  pain. 
Let  those,  whom  sleep  invites,  the  call  obey. 
Their  cares  resuming  with  the  dawning  day : 
Here  let  us  feast ; — and  to  the  feast  be  join'd 
Discourse,  the  sweeter  banquet  of  the  mind ; — 
Review  the  series  of  our  lives,  and  taste 
The  melancholy  joy  of  evils  past : 
For  he  who  much  has  suffer'd,  much  will  know ; 
And  pleased  remembrance  builds  delight  on  woe. 

"  Above  Ortygia  lies  an  isle  of  fame. 
Far  hence  remote,  and  S>Tia  is  the  name : 
(There  curious  eyes  inscril)ed  with  wonder  trace 
The  sun's  diurnal,  and  his  annual  race) 
Not  large,  but  fruitful ;  stored  with  gvaaa  to  keep 
The  beUowing  oxen,  and  the  bleating  sheep. 
Her  sloping  hills  the  mantling  vines  adorn. 
And  her  rich  valleys  wave  with  golden  com. 
No  want,  no  famine,  the  glad  natives  know, 
Nor  sink  by  sickness  to  the  sluides  below : 
But  when  a  length  of  years  unnerves  the  strong, 
Apollo  comes,  and  C^*nthia  comes  along ; 
They  bend  the  silver  bow  with  tender  skill, 
And  void  of  pain  the  silent  arrows  kill. 
Two  equal  tribes  this  fertile  land  divide. 
Where  two  fair  cities  rise  with  equal  pride. 
But  both  in  constant  peace  one  prince  obey. 
And  Ctesius  there,  my  father,  holds  the  sway. 
Freighted,  it  seems,  with  toys  of  every  sort, 
A  ship  of  Sidon  anehor'd  in  our  port ; 
What  time  it  chanced  the  palace  entcrtain'd, 
Skill'd  in  rich  works,  a  woman  of  their  land. 
This  nymph,  where  anehor'd  the  Phoenician  tnun, 
To  wash  her  robes  descending  to  the  main, 
A  smooth-tongued  sailor  won  her  to  his  mind; 
(For  love  deceives  the  best  of  woman-kind) 
A  sudden  trust  from  sudden  liking  grew ; 
She  told  her  name,  her  race,  and  all  she  knew. 
*  I  too  (she  cried)  from  glorious  Sidon  came. 
My  father  Arybas,  of  wealthy  fame ; 
But  snatch'd  by  pirates  from  my  native  place, 
The  Taphians  sold  me  to  this  man's  embrace.' 

'  Haste  then,  (the  false  designing  youth  replied) 
Haste  to  thy  country :  love  shall  be  th v  guide : 
Haste  to  thy  father's  house,  thy  father  s  breast ; 
For  still  he  lives,  and  lives  with  riches  bless'd.* 

*  Swear  first  (she  cried)  ye  sailors !  to  restore 
A  wretch  in  safety  to  her  native  shore.* 
Swift  as  she  ask'd,  the  ready  sailors  swore. 
She  then  proceeds :  *  Now  let  our  compact  made 
Be  nor  by  signal  nor  by  word  betray'd. 
Nor  near  me  any  of  your  crew  descried 
By  road  frequented,  or  by  fountain  side. 
Be  silence  still  our  guard.     The  monarch's  spicB 
(For  watchful  age  is  ready  to  surmise) 
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Are  still  at  hiuid ;  and  this,  reveal'd,  most  be 
Death  to  yourselves,  eternal  chains  to  me. 
Your  vessel  loaded,  and  your  traffic  pass'd. 
Dispatch  a  wary  messenger  with  haste : 
Then  gold  and  costly  treasures  will  I  brings 
And  more,  the  infant  oflfspring  of  the  long. 
Him,  child-like  wandering  forth.  III  lead  away, 
(A  noble  prize  1)  and  to  your  ship  convey.' 

*^  Thus  spoke  the  dame,  and  homeward  took  the 
A  year  they  traffic,  and  their  vessel  load.     [road. 
Their  stores  complete,  and  ready  now  to  weigh, 
A  spy  was  sent  their  summons  to  convey : 
An  artist  to  my  lather's  palace  came. 
With  eold  and  amber  chains,  elaborate  frame : 
Each  female  eye  the  glittering  links  employ; 
They  turn,  review,  and  cheapen  every  toy. 
He  took  the  occasion  as  they  stood  intent. 
Gave  her  the  sign,  and  to  his  vessel  went. 
She  straight  pursued,  and  seized  my  willing  arm ; 
I  follow'd  smiling,  innocent  of  harm. 
Three  golden  goblets  in  the  porch  she  found ; 
(The  guests  not  enter'd,  but  the  table  crown'd) 
Hid  in  her  fraudful  bosom,  these  she  bore. 
Now  set  the  sun,  and  darken 'd  all  the  shore : 
Arriving  then,  where  tilting  on  the  tides 
Prepared  to  launch  the  freighted  vessel  rides, 
Ab(Nird  they  heave  us,  mount  their  decks,  and  sweep 
With  level  oar  along  the  glassy  deep. 
Six  calmy  days  and  six  smooth  nights  we  sail, 
And  constant  Jove  supplied  the  gentle  gale. 
The  seventh,  the  fraudful  wretch  (no  cause  des- 
Touch'd  by  Diana's  vengeful  arrow  died,     [cried) 
Down  dropp'd  the  caitifMM>rpse,  a  worthless  load, 
Down  to  tne  deep ;  there  roU'd  the  future  food 
Of  fierce  sea-wolves,  and  monsters  of  the  flood. 
An  helpless  infant,  I  remained  behind : 
Thence  borne  to  Ithaca  by  wave  and  wind ; 
Sold  to  Laertes,  by  divine  command, 
And  now  adopted  to  a  foreign  land." 

To  him  the  king :  ^  Recitmg  thus  thy  cares, 
My  secret  soul  in  all  thy  sorrow  shares. 
But  one  choice  blessing  (such  is  Jove's  high  will) 
Has  sweetened  all  thy  bitter  draught  of  ill : 
Tom  from  thy  country  to  no  hapless  end. 
The  gods  have,  in  a  master,  given  a  friend. 
Whatever  frugal  nature  needs  is  thine, 
(For  she  needls  little)  daily  bread  and  wine. 
While  I,  so  many  wanderings  past  and  woes, 
Live  but  on  what  thy  poverty  bestows." 

So  pass'd  in  pleasing  dialogue  away 
The  night :  then  down  to  short  repose  they  lay ; 
Till  radiant  rose  the  messenger  of  day. 
While  in  the  port  of  Ithaca,  the  bana 
Of  young  Telemachus  approached  the  land ; 
Their  sails  they  loosed,  they  lash'd  the  mast  aside, 
And  cast  their  anchors,  and  the  cables  tied : 
Then,  on  the  breezy  shore  descending,  join 
In  grateful  banquet  o'er  the  rosy  wine. 
When  thus  the  prince:  ''Now  each  his  course 
I  to  the  fields,  and  to  the  city  you.  [pursue; 

Long  absent  hence,  I  dedicate  this  day 
My  swains  to  visit,  and  the  works  survey. 
Expect  me  with  the  mom,  to  pay  the  skies 
Our  debt  of  safe  return,  in  feast  and  sacrifice." 

Then  Theoclymenus :  ^  But  who  shall  lend. 
Meantime,  protection  to  thy  stranger  friend  1 
Straight  to  the  queen  and  palace  ^all  I  fly ; 
Or,  yet  more  distant,  to  some  lord  apply!" 

The  princo  retum'd : — **  Renown'd  in  days  of 
Has  stood  our  father's  hospitable  door ;         [yore 


No  other  roof  a  stranger  should  receiire. 
Nor  other  hands  than  ours  the  welcome  give. 
But  in  my  absence  riot  fills  the  place : 
Nor  bears  the  modest  queen  a  stranser's  fiiee ; 
From  noisefhl  revel  far  remote  she  niea; 
But  rarely  seen,  or  seen  with  weeping  eyes. 

No : let  Eurymachus  receive  my  goest ; 

Of  nature  courteous,  and  by  far  the  best ; 
He  wooes  the  queen  with  more  reroeetful  flame, 
And  emulates  her  former  husband^  £ame. 
With  what  success,  'tis  Jove's  alone  to  know, 
And  the  hoped  nuptials  turn  to  joy  or  woe." 

Thus  speaking,  on  the  ri^t  up  aoar'd  in  air 
The  hawk,  Apoflo's  swift-wmg'd  meseenger ; 
His  deathful  pounces  tore  a  trembling  dove: 
The  clotted  feathers,  scatter'd  from  ahove, 
Between  the  hero  and  the  vessel  pour 
Thick  plumage,  mingled  with  a  sanguine  shower. 

The  observing  augur  took  the  prince  aside. 
Seized  by  the  hand,  and  thus  prophetic  cried: 
<'  Yon  bird  that  dexter  cuts  the  aerial  road. 
Rose  ominous,  nor  flies  without  a  god  1 — 
No  race  but  thine  shall  Ithaca  obey : 
To  thine,  for  ages,  heaven  decrees  the  sway.** 
«  Succeed  the  omen,  gods !  (the  youth  rejoin'd) 
Soon  shall  my  bounties  speak  a  grateful  mind ; 
And  soon  each  envied  happiness  attend 
The  man  who  calls  Telemachus  his  friend." 
Then  to  Peirseus :  ''  Thou  whom  time  has  proved 
A  faithful  servant,  by  thy  prince  beloved  I 
Till  we  returning  shall  our  guest  demand. 
Accept  this  chaise,  with  honour,  at  our  hand." 

To  this  Peirseus :  «  Joyful  I  obey ; 
Well  pleased  the  hospitable  rites  to  pay. 
The  presence  of  thy  guest  shall  best  reward 
(If  long  thy  stay)  the  absence  of  my  lord." 

With  that,  their  anchors  he  commands  to  weigh, 
Mount  the  tall  bark  and  launch  into  the  sea. 
All  with  obedient  haste  forsake  the  shores, 
And  placed  in  order,  spread  their  equal  oars. 
Then  from  the  deck  the  prince  his  sandals  tikes; 
Poised  in  his  hand  the  pointed  javelin  shakes.^ 
They  part ;  while,  lessening  from  the  hero's  vie 
Swift  to  ^e  town  the  well-row'd  galley  flew: 
The  hero  trod  the  margin  of  the  main. 
And  reach'd  the  mansion  of  his  £aithfal  swain. 
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Soon  as  the  morning  blush'd  along  tlie  plains, 
Ulysses  and  the  monarch  of  the  swains 
Awake  the  sleeping  fires,  their  meal  prepare, 
And  forth  to  pasture  send  the  bristly  care. 
The  prince's  near  approach  the  dogs  descry, 
And,  fawning  round  his  feet,  confess  their  joy. 
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His  steps  I  hear ;  the  dogs  familiar  play."  («V> 
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Whfle  vet  he  spoke,  the  prince  adTancing  drerw 
Nigh  to  the  lodge,  and  now  appeared  in  view. 
Transported  from  his  seat  Eumaeus  sprung^ 
Dropp'd  the  full  bowl,  and  round  his  bosom  hung; 
Kissing  his  cheek,  his  hand,  while  from  his  eye 
The  tears  rain'd  copious  in  a  shower  of  joy. 
As  some  fond  sire  who  ten  long  winters  grievesy 
From  foreign  climes  an  only  son  receiyes, 
(Child  of  his  age)  with  strong  paternal  joy 
Forward  he  springs,  and  daros  the  favourite  boy: 
So  round  the  youUi  his  arms  Eumsaus  spread. 
As  if  the  grave  had  given  him  from  the  dead. 

^  And  is  it  thou,  my  ever-dear  delight  1 
Oh  art  thou  come  to  bless  my  longing  sight  I 
Never,  I  never  hoped  to  view  this  day. 
When  o'er  the  wavesyou  ploughed  the  desperate  way. 
Enter,  my  child  1  beyond  my  hopes  restored, 

0  give  these  eyes  to  feast  upon  Uieir  lord. 
Enter,  oh  seldom  seen  !  for  lawless  powers 

Too  much  detain  thee  from  these  sylvan  bowers.'' 

The  prince  replied  :  ^  Eunueus,  I  obey. 
To  seek  thee,  friend,  I  hither  took  my  way. 
But  sav,  if  in  the  court  the  queen  reside. 
Severely  chaste,  or  if  commenced  a  bride  f " 

Thus  he  ;  and  thus  the  monarch  of  the  swains : 
**  Severely  chaste  Penelope  remains, 
But  lost  to  every  joy,  she  wastes  the  day 
In  tedious  cares,  and  weeps  the  night  away." 

He  ended,  and  (receiving  as  they  pass 
The  javelin,  pointed  with  a  star  of  brass) 
They  reached  the  dome  ;  the  dome  wim  marble 

shined; 
Bm  seat  Ulysses  to  the  prince  resigned. 
"Notsot'^exclaims  the  prince  with  decent  grace) 
For  me,  this  house  shall  find  an  humbler  place  : 
To  usurp  the  honours  due  to  silver  hairs 
And  reverend  strangers,  modest  youth  forbears.**  ' 
Instant  the  swain  the  spoils  of  beasts  supplies, 
And  bids  the  rural  throne  with  osiers  rise. 
There  sat  the  prince  :  the  feast  Eumeeus  spread. 
And  heap'd  the  shining  canisters  with  bread. 
Thick  o'er  the  board  uie  plenteous  viands  lay, 
The  frugal  remnants  of  the  former  day. 
Then  in  a  bowl  he  tempers  generous  wines, 
Around  whose  verge  a  mimic  ivy  twines. 
And  now  the  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  fled, 
Thus  young  Ulysses  to  Eumseus  said  : 

^  Whence,  father,  from  what  shore  this  stranger, 
sayf 
What  vessel  bore  him  o'er  the  watery  way  1 
To  human  step  our  land  impervious  Ues, 
And  round  the  coast  circumfluent  oceans  rise." 

The  swain  returns  : — "  A  tale  of  sorrows  hear. 
In  spacious  Crete  he  drew  his  natal  air : 
Lone  doom'd  to  wander  o*er  the  land  and  main ; 
.  For  heaven  has  wove  his  thread  of  life  with  pain. 
Half-breathless  'scaping  to  the  land  he  flew 
From  Thesprot  mariners,  a  murderous  crew. 
To  thee  my  son  the  suppliant  I  resign  : 

1  gave  him  ray  protection  ; — grant  him  thine." 

^  Hard  task  (he  cries)  thy  virtue  gives  thy  friend, 
Willing  to  aid,  unable  to  defend. 
Can  strangers  safely  in  the  court  reside, 
Midst  the  swill*d  insolence  of  lust  and  pride  1 

Even  I  unsafe The  queen  in  doubt  to  wed. 

Or  pay  due  honours  to  the  nuptial  bed  1 
Pernaps  she  weds  ;  regardless  of  her  fame 
Deaf  to  the  mighty  Ulyssean  name. 
However,  stranger  !  from  our  grace  receive 
Such  honours  as  beflt  a  prince  to  give  : 


Sandals,  a  sword,  and  robes,  respect  to  prove  ; 
And  safe  to  sail  with  ornaments  of  love. 
Till  then,  thy  guest  amid  the  rural  train 
Far  from  the  court,  from  danger  far,  detain. 
'Tis  mine  with  food  the  hungry  to  supply, 
And  clothe  the  naked  from  the  inclement  sky. 
Here  dwell  in  safety  from  the  suitors'  wrongs. 
And  the  rude  insults  of  ungovem'd  tongues. 
For  should'st  thou  suffer,  powerless  to  relieve 
I  must  behold  it,  and  can  only  grieve. 
The  brave  enoompass'd  by  a  hostile  train, 
O'erpower'd  by  numbers,  is  but  brave  in  vain." 

To  whom,  while  anger  in  his  bosom  glows. 
With  warmth  replies  the  man  of  mighty  woes : 
**  Since  audience  mild  is  deigU'd,  permit  my  tongue 
At  once  to  pity  and  resent  thy  wrong. 
My  heart  weeps  blood,  to  see  a  soul  so  brave 
Live  to  base  insolence  of  power  a  slave. 
But  tell  me,  dost  thou,  prince,  dost  thou  behold. 
And  hear,  Uieir  midnight  revels  uncontroU'd  f 
Say,  do  thy  subjects  in  bold  faction  rise  ; 
Or  priests  in  fabled  oracles  advise  1 
Or  are  thy  brothers,  who  should  aid  thy  power, 
Tum'd  mean  deserters  in  the  needful  hour  f 

0  that  I  were  from  great  Ulysses  sprung. 

Or  that  these  wither'd  nerves  like  thine  were 

strung; 
Or,  heavens  1  might  he  return !  (and  soon  appear 
He  shall,  I  trust ;  a  hero  scorns  despair;) 
Might  he  return,  I  ^neld  my  life  a  prey 
To  my  worst  foe,  if  that  avenging  day 
Be  not  their  last. — But  should  I  lose  my  life, 
Oppress'd  by  numbers  in  the  glorious  strife, 

1  choose  the  nobler  part ;  and  yield  my  breath. 
Rather  than  bear  dishonour,  worse  than  death : 
Than  see  the  hand  of  violence  invade 

The  reverend  stranger,  and  the  spotless  maid  ; 
Than  see  the  wealth  of  kings  consumed  in  waste, 
The  drunkards  revel,  and  toe  gluttons  feast." 

Thus  he,  with  anger  flashing  from  his  eye  ; 
Sincere  the  youthful  hero  made  reply  : 
''  Nor  leagued  in  factious  arms  my  subjects  rise ; 
Nor  priests  in  fabled  oracles  advise  ; 
Nor  are  my  brothers  who  should  aid  my  power 
Tum'd  mean  deserters  in  the  needful  hour. 
Ah  mel  I  boast  no  brother: — heaven's  dread  king 
Gives  from  our  stock  an  only  branch  to  spring  : 
Alone  Laertes  reign'd  Arccsius'  heir  ; 
Alone  Ulysses  drew  the  vital  air  ; 
And  I  alone  the  bed  connubial  graced. 
An  unblcss'd  offspring  of  a  sire  unbless'd  I 
Each  neighbouring  realm,  conducive  to  our  woe. 
Sends  forth  her  peers,  and  every  peer  a  foe  : 
The  court  proud  Samoa  and  Dulichium  Alls, 
And  lofty  Zacinth  crown'd  with  shady  hills. 
Even  Ithaca  and  all  her  lords  invade 
The  imperial  sceptre,  and  the  regal  bed. 
The  queen,  averse  to  love,  yet  awed  by  power. 
Seems  half  to  yield,  yet  flies  the  bridal  hour  : 
Meantime  their  licence  uncontroU'd  I  bear ; 
Even  now  they  envy  me  the  vital  air  : 
But  heaven  will  sure  revenge,  and  gods  there  arc. 

**  But  go,  Eumieus  I  to  the  queen  impart 
Oar  safe  return,  and  ease  a  mother's  heart. 
Yet  secret  go  :  for  numerous  are  my  foes  ; 
And  here  at  least  I  may  in  peace  repose." 

To  whom  the  swain  :  '*  I  hear,  and  I  obey. 

But  old  Laertes  weeps  his  life  away. 

And  deems  thee  lost     Shall  I  m^  speed  employ 

To  bless  his  age,  a  messenger  of  joy  I 
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The  moamful  hour  that  tore  his  son  away 
Sent  the  sad  sire  in  fwlitude  to  stray : 
Yet  busied  with  his  slaves,  to  ease  his  woe. 
He  dress'd  the  vine,  and  btule  the  garden  blow  ; 
Nor  food  nor  wine  refused  :  but  since  the  day 
That  you  to  Pyios  ploughed  the  watery  way, 
Nor  wine  nor  food  he  tastes  ;  but  sunk  in  woes. 
Wild  springs  the  vine,  no  more  the  garden  blows; 
Shut  from  the  walks  of  men,  to  pleasure  lost, 
Pensive  and  pale  he  wanders  half  a  ghost." 

**  Wretched  old  man  1  (with  tears  the  prince 
returns) 
Yet  cease  to  go — what  man  so  bless'd  but  mourns! 
Were  every  wish  indulged  by  favouring  skies. 
This  hour  should  give  Ulysses  to  my  eyes. 
But  to  the  queen  with  speed  dispatchful  bear 
Our  safe  return,  and  back  with  speed  repair : 
And  let  some  handmaid  of  her  train  resort 
To  good  Laertes  in  his  rural  court." 

While  yet  he  spoke,  impatient  of  delay, 
Ue  braced  his  sandals  on,  and  strode  away. 
Then  from  the  heavens  the  martial  goddess  flies 
Through  the  wide  fields  of  air,  and  cleaves  the  skies; 
In  form,  a  virgin  of  soft  beauty's  bloom, 
SkilPd  in  the  illustrious  labours  of  the  loom. 
Alone  to  Ithacus  she  stood  displayed  ; 
But  unapparent  as  a  viewless  shade 
Rscaped  Telemachus  :  (the  powers  above 
Seen  or  unseen,  o'er  earth  at  pleasure  move) 
The  dogs  intelligent  confess'd  the  tread 
Of  power  divine  ;  and  howling,  trembling,  fled. 
The  goddess,  beckoning,  waves  her  deathless  hands; 
Dauntless  the  king  before  the  goddess  stands. 

«  Then  why  (she  said)  0  favoured  of  the  skies  ! 
Why  to  thy  godlike  son  this  long  disguise  1 
Stand  forth  revealM  : — with  him  thy  okres  employ 
Against  thy  foes. — Be  valiant,  and  destroy  I 
Lo,  I  descend  in  that  avenging  hour. 
To  combat  by  thy  side,  thy  guardian  power." 

She  said,  and  o*er  him  waves  her  wand  of  gold ; 
Imperial  robes  his  manly  limbs  infold  : 
At  once  with  grace  divine  his  frame  improves  ; 
At  once  with  majesty  enlarged  he  moves  : 
Youth  flush'd  his  reddening  cheek,  and  from  his 

brows 
A  length  of  hair  in  sable  ringlets  flows  ; 
iiia  blackening  chin  receives  a  deeper  shade  ; 
Then  from  his  eyes  upsprung  the  warrior  maid. 

The  hero  re-ascends  :  the  prince  o'eraw'd 
Scarce  lifts  his  eyes,  and  bows  as  to  a  god. 
Then  with  surprise  (surprise  chastised  by  fears) 
*  How  art  thou  changed!  (he  cried)  agodappearsl 
Far  other  vests  thy  limbs  majestic  grace, 
Far  other  glories  lighten  from  thy  face  1 
If  heaven  be  thy  abode,  with  pious  care 
Lo  !  I  the  ready  sacrifice  prepare  : 
Lo  !  gifts  of  laboured  gold  adorn  thy  shrine, 
To  win  thy  grace  : — 0  save  us,  power  divine  I " 

"  Few  are  my  days  (Ulysses  made  reply) 
Nor  I,  alas  !  descendant  of  the  sky. 
I  am  thy  father. — O  my  son  !  my  son  ! 
That  father,  for  whose  sake  thy  days  have  run 
One  scene  of  woe  ;  to  endless  cares  consigned, 
And  outraged  by  the  wrongs  of  baf«e  mankind." 

Then  rushing  to  his  arms,  he  kiss'd  his  boy 
With  the  strong  raptures  of  a  parent's  joy. 
Tears  bathe  his  cheek,  and  tears  the  ground  bedew : 
He  Rtrain'd  him  close,  as  to  his  breast  he  grew. 

"  Ah  me  !  (exclaims  the  prince  with  fond  desire) 
Thou  art  not-— no,  thou  canst  not  be  my  sire. 


Heaven  such  illusion  only  can  impose. 
By  the  false  joy,  to  aggravate  my  woes. 
Who  but  a  god  can  change  the  general  doom. 
And  give  to  withered  age  a  youthful  bloom  I 
Late,  worn  with  years,  in  weeds  obscene  you  trod, 
Now,  clothed  in  majesty,  you  move  a  god  ! " 

"  Forbear  The  cried)  for  heaven  reserve  that  name, 
Give  to  thy  father  but  a  father*8  claim : 
Other  Uh-sses  shalt  thou  never  see  : 
I  am  Ulysses ; — I,  my  son,  am  he. 
Twice  ten  sad  years  o'er  earth  and  ocean  tost, 
Tis  given  at  length  to  view  my  native  eoasL 
Pallas,  unconquer'd  maid,  my  frame  surrounds 
With  grace  divine; — her  power  admits  no  boundi 
She  o'er  my  limbs  old  age  and  wTinkles  shed  ; 
Now  strong  as  youth,  magnificent  I  tread. 
The  gods  with  ease  frail  man  depre»,  or  raise, 
Exalt  the  lowly,  or  the  proud  debase." 

He  spoke  and  sat.  The  prince  with  transport  flew, 
Hung  round  his  neck,  while  tears  his  cheek  bedew 
Nor  Teas  the  father  pour'd  a  social  flood  ! 
They  wept  abundant,  and  they  wept  aloud. 
As  Uie  bold  eagle  with  fierce  sorrow  stung. 
Or  parent  vulture,  mourns  her  ravish'd  young  :— 
They  cry,  they  scream,  their  unfledged  brood  a  pre) 
To  some  rude  churl,  and  borne  by  stealth  awa)-. 
So  they  aloud — and  tears  in  tides  had  run. 
Their  grief  unfluish'd  with  the  setting  sun ; 
But,  checking  the  full  torrent  in  its  flow. 
The  prince  thus  interrupts  tl^e  solemn  woe  : 
^  What  ship  transported  thee,  O  father,  say, 
And  what  bless'd  hands  have  oar'd  thee  on  the  way  r 

*^  All,  all  f  Ulysses  instant  made  reply) 
I  tell  thee  all,  my  child,  my  only  joy  ! 
Phffiacians  bore  me  to  the  port  assign'd  ; 
A  nation  ever  to  the  stranger  kind. 
Wrapt  in  the  embrace  of  sleep,  the  faithful  train 
O'er  seas  convej^'d  me  to  my  native  reign. 
Embroider'd  vestures,  gold,  and  brass,  are  laid 
Conceal'd  in  caverns  in  the  sylvan  shade. 
Hither,  intent  the  rival  rout  to  slay, 
And  plan  the  scene  of  death,  I  bend  my  way : 
So  Pallas  wills — but  thou,  my  son,  explain 
The  names  and  numbers  of  the  audacious  train ; 
'Tis  mine  to  judge  if  better  to  employ 
Assistant  force,  or  singly  to  destroy.*^  [name, 

**  O'er  earth  (returns  the  prince)  resounds  thj 
Thy  well-tried  wisdom,  and  thy  martial  fame : 
Yet  at  tliy  words  I  start,  in  wonder  lost — 
Can  we  engage— not  decads,  but  a  host! 
Can  we  alone  in  furious  battle  stand. 
Against  that  numerous  and  determined  band! 
Hear  then  their  numbers. — From  Dulichium  came 
Twice  twenty-six,  all  peers  of  mighty  name; 
Six  are  their  menial  train  :  twice  twelve  the  boast 
Of  Samos :  twenty  from  Zacynthus*  coast : 
And  twelve  our  country's  pride ;  to  these  belong 
Medon  and  Phemius,  skill'd  in  heavenly  song. 
Two  sewers  from  day  to  day  the  revels  wait, 
Exact  of  taste  and  serve  the  feast  in  state. 
With  such  a  foe  the  unequal  fight  to  try. 
Were  by  false  courage  unrevenged  to  die. 
Then  what  assistant  powers  you  boast,  relate. 
Ere  yet  we  mingle  in  the  stem  debate." 

*'  Mark  well  my  voice,  (Ulysses  straight  replies) 
What  need  of  aids,  if  favour'd  by  the^ies! 
If  shielded  to  the  dreadful  flght  we  move. 
By  mighty  Pallas,  and  by  thundering  Jove?" 

"  Sufficient  they  (Telemachus  rejom'd) 
Against  the  banded  powers  of  all  mankind: 
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They,  high  enthroned  above  the  rolling  clouds, 
Wiuier  the  strength  of  man,  and  awe  Uie  gods.*' 

''Such  aids  expect  (he  cries)  when  strone  in 
We  rise  terrific  to  the  task  of  fight.  [might 

But  thou,  when  mom  salutes  the  aerial  plain, 
The  court  revisit,  and  the  lawless  train  ; 
Me  thither  in  disguise  Eumseus  leads  ; 
An  aged  mendicant  in  tatter'd  weeds. 
There,  if  base  scorn  insult  my  reverend  age ; 
Bear  it,  my  son !  repress  thy  rising  rage. 
If  outraged,  cease  that  outrage  to  repel ; 
Bear  it,  my  son  I  howe'er  thy  heart  rebel. 
Yet  strive  by  prayer  and  counsel  to  restrain 
Their  lawless  insults,  though  thou  strive  in  vain  ; 
For  wicked  ears  are  deaf  to  wisdom's  call ; 
And  vengeance  strikes  whom  heaven  has  doomed 

to  fall. 
Once  more  attend :  when  she  whose  power  inspires 
The  thinking  mind,  my  soul  to  vengeance  fires, 
I  give  the  sign : — that  instant  from  beneath, 
Aloft  convey  the  instruments  of  death. 
Armour  and  arms :  and  if  mistrust  arise. 
Thus  veil  the  truth  in  plausible  disguise : 

*  These  glittering  weapons,  ere  he  sail'd  to  Troy, 
Ulysses  view'd  with  stem  heroic  joy : 
Then,  beaming  o'er  the  illumined  wall  they  shone  : 
Now  dust  dishonours,  all  their  lustre  gone. 
I  bear  them  hence  (so  Jove  my  soul  inspires) 
From  the  pollution  of  the  fuming  fires  ; 
Lest  when  the  bowl  inflames,  in  vengeful  mood 
Ye  rush  to  arms,  and  stain  the  feast  with  blood  ; 
Oft  ready  swords  in  luckless  hour  incite 
The  hand  of  wrath,  and  arm  it  for  the  fight' 

"  Such  be  the  plea,  and  by  the  plea  deceive  : 
For  Jove  infatuates  all,  and  all  believe. 
Yet  leave  for  each  of  us  a  sword  to  wield, 
A  pointed  javelin,  and  a  fenceful  shield. 
But  by  my  blood  that  in  thy  bosom  glows, 
Bv  that  regard  a  son  his  fatlier  owes, — 
The  secret,  that  thy  father  lives,  retain 
Lock'd  in  thy  bosom  from  the  household  train. 
Hide  it  from  all : — even  from  Eumseus  hide  ; — 
From  my  dear  father,  and  my  dearer  bride. 
One  care  remains  :  to  note  the  loyal  few 
Whose  faith  yet  lasts  among  the  menial  crew  ; 
And  noting,  ere  we  rise  in  vengeance,  prove 
Who  loves  his  prince  : — for  sure  you  merit  love.** 

To  whom  the  youth  :  "  To  emulate  I  aim 
The  brave  and  wise,  and  my  great  father's  fame. 
But  reconsider,  since  the  wisest  err : — 
Vengeance  resolved,  'tis  dangerous  to  defer. 
What  length  of  time  must  we  consume  in  vain. 
Too  curious  to  explore  the  menial  train  ! 
While  the  proud  foes,  industrious  to  destroy 
Thy  wealth  in  riot,  the  delay  enjoy. 
Suffice  it  in  this  exigence  alone 
To  mark  the  damsels  that  attend  the  throne : 
Dispersed  the  youth  resides  ;  their  faith  to  prove 
Jove  grants  henceforth,  if  thou  hast  spoke  from 
Jove." 

While  in  debate  they  waste  the  hours  away, 
The  associates  of  the  prince  repassed  the  bay. 
With  speed  they  guide  the  vessel  to  the  shores  ; 
With  speed  debarking,  land  the  naval  stores ; 
Then  faithful  to  their  charge,  to  Clytius  bear, 
And  trust  the  presents  to  his  friendly  care. 
Swift  to  the  queen  a  herald  flies  to  impart 
Her  son's  return,  and  ease  a  parent's  heart : 
Lest  a  sad  prey  to  ever-musing  caretf, 
Pale  grief  destroy  w|iat  time  awhile  forbears* 


The  uncautious  herald  with  impatience  boms, 
And  cries  aloud — **  Thy  son,  0  queen,  returns.** 
Eumseus  sage  approached  the  imperial  throne^ 
And  breathed  his  mandate  to  her  ear  alone. 
Then  measured  back  the  way. — The  suitor  band, 
Stung  to  the  soul,  abash'd,  confounded  stand  ; 
And  issuing  from  the  dome,  before  the  gate, 
With  cloudy  looks,  a  pale  assembly,  sate. 

At  length  Eurymachus  :  '<  Our  hopes  are  vain  ; 
Telemachus  in  triumph  sails  the  main. 
Haste,  rear  the  mast,  the  swelling  shroud  dispUy ; 
Haste,  to  our  ambush'd  friends  the  news  convey  !  '* 

Scarce  had  he  spoke,  when  turning  to  the  strand 
Amphinomus  survey'd  the  associate  band  ; 
Full  to  the  bay  within  the  winding  shores 
With  gather'd  sails  they  stood,  and  lifted  oars. 
**  0  friends  !  (he  cried— elate  with  rising  joy) 
See  to  the  port  secure,  the  vessel  fly  ! 
Some  god  has  told  them  ;  or  themselves  survey 
The  bark  escaped,  and  measure  back  their  waji.** 

Swift  at  the  word  descending  to  the  shores, 
They  moor  the  vessel  and  unlade  the  stores  : 
Then  moving  from  the  strand,  apart  they  sate; 
And  full  and  frequent,  form'd  a  dire  debate. 

«  Lives  then  Uie  boy  1"    **  He  lives  (Antinous 
cries) 
The  care  of  gods  and  favourite  of  the  skies. 
All  night  we  watch'd,  till  with  her  orient  wheels 
Aurora  flamed  above  the  eastern  hills, 
And  from  the  lofty  brow  of  rocks  by  (ky 
Took  in  the  ocean  with  a  broad  survey. 
Yet  safe  he  sails  ! — the  powers  celestial  give 
To  shun  the  hidden  snares  of  death,  and  live. 
But  die  he  shall : — and  thus  condemn'd  to  bleed^ 
Be  now  the  scene  of  instant  death  decreed  : 
Hope  ye  success  t  undaunted  crush  the  foe. 
Is  he  not  wise  !  know  this,  and  strike  the  blow. 
Wait  ye,  till  he  to  arms  in  council  draws 
The  Greeks,  averse  too  justly  to  our  cause  t 
Strike,  ere,  the  states  convened,  the  foe  betray 
Our  murderous  ambush  on  the  watery  way. 
Or  choose  ye  vagrant  from  their  rage  to  fly 
Outcasts  of  earth,  to  breathe  an  unknown  sky  t 
The  brave  prevent  misfortune : — then  be  brave;, 
And  bury  future  danger  in  his  grave. 
Returns  he  1  ambush'd  we'll  his  walk  invade, 
Or  where  he  hides  in  solitude  and  shade : 
And  give  the  palace  to  the  queen  a  dower. 
Or  him  she  blesses  in  the  bridal  hour. 
But  if  submissive  you  resign  the  sway. 
Slaves  to  a  boy  ;  go,  flatter  and  obey. 
Retire  we  instant  to  our  native  reign, 
Nor  be  the  wealth  of  kings  consumed  in  vain. 
Then  wed  whom  choice  approves  :  the  queen  be 
given  [heaven.** 

To  some  bless*d  prince,  the  prince  decreed  by 

Abash'd,  the  suitor  train  his  voice  attends ; 
Till  from  his  throne  Amphinomus  ascends, 
Who  o*er  Dulichium  stretch'd  his  spacious  reign 
(A  land  of  plenty,  bless'd  with  every  grain:) 
Chief  of  the  numbers  who  the  queen.address'd ; 
And  though  displeasing,  yet  displeasing  least. 
Soft  were  his  words  ;  his  actions  wisdom  sway'd : 
Graceful  awhile  he  paused — then  mildly  said  : 

''  0  friends  forbear  1  and  be  the  thought  with- 
'Tis  horrible  to  shed  imperial  blood  I  [stood : 

Consult  we  first  the  all-seeing  powers  above, 
And  the  sure  oracles  of  righteous  Jove. 
If  they  assent,  even  by  this  hand  he  dies  ; 
If  they  forbid,  I  war  not  with  the  skica." 
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He  said  :  the  rival  tram  his  voice  approved, 
And,  rising,  instant  to  the  palace  moved. 
Arrived,  witli  wild  tumultuous  noise  they  sat, 
Recumbent  on  the  shining  thrones  of  state. 

Then  Medon,  conscious  of  their  dire  debates, 
The  murderous  council  to  the  queen  relates. 
Touched  at  the  dreadful  story,  she  descends  : 
Her  hasty  steps  a  damsel  train  attends. 
Full  whore  the  dome  its  shining  valves  expandfl^ 
Sudden  before  the  rival  powers  she  stands : 
And  veiling  decent  with  a  modest  shade 
Her  cheek,  indignant  to  Antinous  said  : 

^  O  void  of  faith  I  of  all  bad  men  the  worst  I 
Renown'd  for  wisdom,  by  the  abuse  accursed  I 
Mistaking  fame  proclaims  thy  generous  mind  1 
Thy  deeds  denote  thee  of  the  basest  kind. 
Wretch  !  to  destroy  a  prince  that  friendship  givoa 
While  in  his  guest  his  murderer  he  receives : 
Nor  dread  suiierior  Jove,  to  whom  belong 
The  cause  of  suppliants,  and  revenge  of  wrong. 
Hast  thou  forgot  (ingrateful  as  thou  art). 
Who  saved  thy  father  with  a  friendly  part ! 
Lawless  he  ravaged  with  his  martial  powers 
The  Taphian  pirates  on  Thesprotia's  shores ; 
£nraged,  his  life,  his  treasures  they  demand  ; 
Ulysses  saved  him  from  the  avenger's  hand. 
And  would'st  thou  evil  for  his  good  repay ! 
His  bed  dishonour,  and  his  house  betray  1 
Afflict  his  queen  ?  and  with  a  murderous  hand 
Destroy  his  heir  1 — ^but  cease  ;  'tis  I  command.^ 

<*  Far  hence  Uiose  fears  (Eurymachus  rephed) 
0  prudent  princess  !  bid  thy  soul  confide. 
Breathes  there  a  man  who  dares  that  hero  slay, 
While  I  behold  the  golden  light  of  day ! 
No :  by  the  righteous  powers  of  heaven  I  swear. 
His  blood  in  vengeance  smokes  upon  my  spear. 
Ulysses,  when  my  infant  days  I  led. 
With  wine  sufficed  me,  and  with  dainties  fed  : 
My  generous  soul  abhors  the  ungrateful  part, 
And  my  friend's  son  lives  dearest  to  my  heart 
Then  fear  no  mortal  arm : — if  heaven  destroy, 
We  must  resign  :  for  man  is  bom  to  die." 

Thus  smooth  he  ended ; — yet  his  death  conspired : 
Then,  sorrowing,  with  sad  step  the  queen  retired, 
With  streaming  eyes,  all  comfortless,  deplored, 
Touch'd  with  the  dear  remembrance  of  her  lord ; 
Nor  ceas'd,  till  Pallas  bade  her  sorrows  fly. 
And  in  soft  slumbers  seal'd  her  flowing  eye. 

And  now  Eumteus,  at  the  evening  hour. 
Came,  late  returning  to  his  sylvan  bower. 
Ul^'sscR  and  his  son  had  dress'd  with  art 
A  yearling  boar :  and  gave  the  gods  their  part : 
Holy  repast  !  That  instant  from  the  skies 
The  martial  goddess  to  Ulysses  flies : 
She  waves  her  golden  w^d,  and  reassumefl 
From  every  feature  every  grace  that  blooms  ; 
At  once  his  vestures  change  ;  at  once  she  sheds 
Age  o'er  his  limbs,  that  tremble  as  he  treads : 
Lest  to  the  queen  the  swain  with  transport  fly. 
Unable  to  contain  the  unruly  joy. 

When  near  he  drew,  the  prince  breaks  forth ; — 
"  Proclaim  [fame  I 

What  tidings,  friend  ?  what  speaks  the  voice  of 
Say,  if  the  suitors  measure  back  the  main  ; 
Or  still  in  ambush  thirst  for  blood  in  vain  1" 

**  Whether  (he  cries)  they  measure  back  the 
flood. 
Or  still  in  ambush  thirst  in  viun  for  blood, 
Escaped  my  care :  where  lawless  suitors  swaj, 
(Thy  mandate  borne)  my  soul  disdain'd  to  staj. 


But  from  tiie  Hermssan  height  I  cast  a  view. 
Where  to  the  port  a  bark  high  bounding  flew  ; 
Her  freight  a  shining  band  :  with  martial  air 
Each  poised  his  shield, and  each  advanced  hiaspeir : 
And  if  aright  these  searching  eyes  survey. 
The  eluded  suitors  stem  the  watery  way." 

The  prince,  well  pleased  to  disappoint  their  wflei, 
Steals  on  his  sire  a  glance,  and  secret  smiles. 
And  now,  a  short  repast  prepared,  they  fied^ 
Till  the  keen  rage  of  craving  hunger  fled  : 
Then  to  repose  withdrawn,  apart  they  lay, 
And  in  soft  sleep  forgot  the  cares  of  day. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Telemaohus,  retorning  to  the  city,  relates  to  FomIoim 
the  Bum  of  his  trarels.  Ulysses  is  conducted  by  Eanum  U 
the  palace:  where  hie  old  dog  Argiia  acknowledflw  hb 
master,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  and  dies  with 
Joy.  Eanuras  returns  |into  the  country,  and  Ulyssss  re 
mains  among  the  suitors,  whoso  behaviour  is  desoribed. 


Soon  as  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn. 
Sprinkled  with  roseate  light  the  dewy  lawn. 
In  haste  the  prince  arose,  prepared  to  part : 
His  hand  impatient  grasps  the  pointed  dart ; 
Fair  on  his  ^t  the  polish'd  sandals  shine, 
And  thus  he  greets  the  master  of  the  swine  : 

**  My  friend,  adieu  :  let  this  short  stay  Boflke; 
I  haste  to  meet  my  mother's  longing  eyes,^ 
And  end  her  tears,  her  sorrows,  and  her  sighs. 
But  thou,  attentive,  what  we  order  heed  ; 
This  hapless  stranger  to  the  city  lead ; 
By  public  bounty  let  him  there  be  fed. 
And  bless  the  hand  that  stretches  forth  the  bnad 
To  wipe  the  tears  from  all  afflicted  eyes. 
My  will  may  covet,  but  my  power  deniea. 
If  this  raise  anger  in  the  stranger's  thought, 
The  pain  of  anger  punishes  the  fault. 
The  very  truth  I  undisguised  declare ; 
For  what  so  easy  as  to  be  sincere  1 " 

To  this  Ulysses :  ^  What  the  prince  requires, 
Of  swift  removal,  seconds  my  desires. 
To  want  like  mine,  the  peopled  town  can  yield 
More  hopes  of  comfort,  than  the  lonely  field. 
Nor  fits  my  age  to  till  the  Ubour'd  lands. 
Or  stoop  to  tasks  a  rural  lord  demands. 
Adieu  1 — but  since  this  ragged  garb  can  bear 
So  ill  the  inclemenciee  of  morning  air, 
A  few  hours'  space  permit  me  here  to  stay : 
Bfy  steps  Eumseus  shall  to  town  convey. 
With  riper  beams  when  Phoebus  warms  the  day. 

Thus  he : — ^nor  anght  Telemachus  replied. 
But  left  the  mansion  with  a  lofty  stride : 
Schemes  of  revenge  his  pondering  breast  elats^ 
Revolving  deep  the  suitors'  sudden  fate. 
Arriving  now  before  the  imperial  hall. 
He  props  his  spear  against  the  pillar'd  wall : 
Then  like  a  lion  o'er  the  threshold  bounds ; 
The  marble  pavement  with  his  step  reaonnda. 
His  eye  first  glanced  where  Euiydea  spretAa 
With  furry  spoils  of  beasts  the  splendid  beds  t 
She  saw,  she  wept,  she  ran  with  eager  pace. 
And  reach'd  her  master  with  a  long  embraee. 
All  crowded  round  :  the  family  appears 
With  wild  eotranoementy  and  ecstatic  teanu 
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dm  above  descends  the  royal  fiur ; 
auteouB  cheeks  the  blush  of  Veniui  wear^ 
*d  with  coy  Diana's  pensive  air ;) 
»'er  her  son ;  in  his  embraces  dies ; 
isses  on  his  neck,  his  face,  his  eves : 
rds  she  spoke,  though  mu<^  she  had  to  saj ; 
iToe  those  few,  for  tears,  oould  force  their 

f. 

lit  of  my  eyes !  he  comesl  unhoped-for  joy! 

ven  from  Pyloe  brought  my  lovely  boy  1 
h'd  from  ail  our  cares  t — Tell,  hast  thou 
»wn 

ler^s  fate,  and  tell  me  all  thy  own." 
earest,  most  revered  of  womankind  ; 
ith  those  tears  to  melt  a  manly  mind 
1  the  prince ;)  nor  be  our  fates  deplored, 
3ath  and  treason  to  thy  arms  restored, 
e,  and  robed  in  white,  ascend  the  towers ; 

thy  handmaids  thank  theinmiortal  powers; 
y  god  vow  hecatombs  to  bleed, 
i  Jove's  vengeance  on  their  guilty  deed: 
)  the  assembled  council  I  repair ; 
;er  sent  by  heaven  attends  me  there ; 
-accepted  guest  I  haste  to  find, 
Pireeus'  honour'd  charge  consign'd." 
natron  heard,  nor  was  his  word  in  vain, 
led  ;  and  robed  in  white  with  all  her  traiii| 
Y  god  vow'd  hecatombs  to  bleed, 
I'd  Jove*8  vengeance  on  the  guiltv  deed, 
rith  his  lance  the  prince  then  pass'd  the  gate; 
^  behind,  a  faithful  guard,  await : 
is  form  with  grace  divine  improves ; 
ing  crowd  admires  him  as  he  moves, 
.hering  round,  the  haughty  suitors  sreei 
mblance  fair,  but  inward  deep  deceit, 
ise  addresses  generous  he  denied ; 
tn,  and  sat  by  l&ithful  Mentor's  side ; 
atiphus,  and  Halitb'erses  si^, 
her's  counsellors,  revered  for  age.) 
wn  fortunes,  and  Ulysses'  fame, 
ik'd  the  seniors ;  till  Piraeus  came, 
mger-guest  pursued  him  close  behind  ; 
n^hen  Telemachus  beheld,  he  join'd. 
m  Pirseus  ask'd  for  slaves  to  bring 
s  and  treasures  of  the  Spartan  king) 
oughtful  answer'd :  "  Those  we  shall  not 
ve, 

id  unconscious  of  the  will  of  Jove ; 
w  not  yet  the  full  event  of  all : 
in  his  palace  if  your  prince  must  fall, 
our  house  if  treason  must  o'erthrow, 
k  friend  possess  them,  than  a  foe : 

to  these,  and  vengeance,  heaven  decree, 
ire  welcome  then,  not  else,  to  me. 
1,  retain  the  gifts." — The  hero  said, 
bis  hand  the  willing  stranger  led. 
larray'd,  the  shining  bath  they  sought, 
Qguentssmooth)  of  polish'd  marble  wrought, 
it  handmaids  with  assistant  toil 
the  limpid  wave  and  fragrant  oil : 
3r  their  limbs  refulgent  robes  they  threw, 
sh  from  bathing  to  their  seats  withdrew, 
len  ewer  a  nymph  attendant  brings, 
sh'd  from  the  pure  translucent  springs ; 
pious  streams  that  golden  ewer  supplies 

laver  of  capacious  size, 
ish  :  the  table,  in  fair  order  spread, 
with  viands  and  the  strength  of  bread. 
K>site,  before  tlie  folding  gate, 
sire  mother  sits  in  humble  slate. 


Lowlv  she  sat,  and  with  dejected  view 
The  fleecy  thneads  her  ivory  fingers  drew. 
The  prince  and  stranger  shared  the  genial  feast. 
Till  now  the  rage  of  uirst  and  hunger  ceased. 

When  thus  the  queen : — **  My  son  I  my  only 
Say,  to  my  mournful  couch  shall  I  ascend  t  [friend  I 
(The  couch  deserted  now  a  length  of  years, 
•  The  couch  for  ever  water'd  wiUi  my  tears) 
Say  wilt  thou  not  (ere  yet  the  suitor-crew 
Return,  and  riot  snake  our  waUs  anew) 
Say  wilt  thou  not  the  least  account  afford  t 
The  least  glad  tidings  of  my  absent  lord  f " 

To  her  the  youth :  <<  Wereach*dthe  Pylianplain^ 
Where  Nestor,  shepherd  of  his  people,  reigns. 
All  arts  of  tenderness  to  him  are  known. 
Kind  to  Ulysses'  race  as  to  his  own ; 
No  fjftther  with  a  fonder  grasp  of  joy 
Strains  to  his  bosom  his  long-absent  boy. 
But  all  unknown,  if  yet  Ulysses  breathe. 
Or  gUde  a  spectre  in  the  realms  beneath : 
For  further  search,  his  rapid  steeds  transport 
My  lengthen'd  joumev  to  the  Spartan  court. 
There  Argive  Helen  1  beheld ;  whose  charms 
(So  heaven  decreed)  engaffed  the  great  in  arms. 
My  cause  of  coming  told,  he  thus  rejoin'd ; 
And  still  his  words  live  perfect  in  my  mind : 

*  Heavens  I  would  a  soft,  inglorious,  dastard  train 
An  absent  hero's  nuptial  joys  profime  t 
So  with  her  young,  amid  uie  woodland  shades, 
A  timorous  hind  the  lion's  court  invades. 
Leaves  in  that  fatal  lair  her  tender  fawns, 
And  climbs  the  cliff,  or  feeds  along  the  lawns ; 
Meantime  returning,  with  remorseless  sway 
The  monarch  savage  rends  the  panting  prey. 
With  equal  fury,  and  with  equal  fame, 
Shall  groat  Ulysses  reassert  nis  claim. 
O  Jove  I  supreme  1  whom  men  and  eods  revere ; 
And  thou,  whose  lustre  gilds  the  rolling  sphere ! 
With  power  congenial  join'd,  propitious  aid 
The  chief  adopt^l  by  the  martial  maid  I 
Such  to  our  wish  the  warrior  soon  restore. 
As  when,  contending  on  the  Lesbian  shore. 
His  prowess  Philomelides  confess'd. 
And  loud  acclaiming  Greeks  the  victor  bless'd. 
Then  soon  the  invaders  of  his  bed,  and  throne. 
Their  love  presumptuous  shall  by  death  atone. 
Now  what  you  question  of  my  ancient  friend, 
With  truth  I  answer — ^thou  the  truth  attend. 
Leam  what  I  heard  the  sea-bom  seer  relate. 
Whose  eye  can  pierce  the  dark  recess  of  fate. 
Sole  in  an  isle,  imprison'd  by  the  main. 
The  sad  survivor  of  his  numerous  train, 
Ulysses  lies  ;  detain'd  by  magic  charms, 
And  press'd  unwilling  in  Calypso's  arms. 
No  sailors  there,  no  vessels  to  convey, 
Nor  oars  to  cut  the  immeasurable  way — ' 
This  told  Atrides,  and  he  told  no  more. 
Then  safe  I  voyaged  to  my  native  shore." 

He  ceased ; — ^nor  made  the  pensive  queen  reply, 
But  droop'd  her  head,  and  drew  a  secret  sigh. 
When  Theoclymenus  the  seer  began : 
'  O  suffering  consort  of  the  suffering  man  I    [tell ; 
What  human  knowledge  could,  those  kings  might 
But  I  the  secrets  of  high  heaven  reveal. 
Before  the  first  of  gods  be  this  declared. 
Before  the  board  whose  blessings  we  have  riiared , 
Witness  the  genial  rites,  and  witness  all 
This  house  holds  sacred  in  her  ample  wall ! 
Even  now,  this  instant,  great  Ulysses  laid 
At  rest,  or  wandering  in  lus  country's  slude, 
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Their  guilty  deeds,  in  hearing  and  in  view 
Secret  revolves ;  and  plans  the  vengeance  due. 
Of  this  sure  auguries  the  gods  bestowM, 
When  first  our  vessel  anchor'd  in  your  road." 

"Succeed  those  omens,heaven  !(the  queen  rejoin'd) 
So  sliall  our  bounties  speak  a  grateful  mind ; 
And  every  envied  happiness  attend 
The  man  who  calls  Penelope  his  friend.** 

Thus  communed  they:  while  in  the  marble  court 
(Scene  of  their  insolence)  the  lords  resort. 
Athwart  the  spacious  square  each  tries  his  art 
To  whirl  the  disk,  or  aim  the  missile  dart. 

Now  did  the  hour  of  sweet  repast  amve  ; 
And  from  the  field  the  victim  flocks  they  drire. 
Medon  the  herald  (one  who  pleased  them  best, 
And  honoured  with  a  portion  of  their  feast) 
To  bid  the  banquet,  interrupts  their  play. 
Swift  to  the  hall  they  haste  ;  aside  they  lay 
Their  garments,  and  succinct  the  victim  slay. 
Then  sheep  and  goats  and  bristly  porkers  bled, 
And  the  proud  steer  was  o'er  the  marble  spread. 

While  thus  the  copious  banquet  they  provide  ; 
Along  the  road,  conversing  side  by  side, 
Proceed  Ulvsses  and  the  faithful  swain : 
When  thus  Eunia}us,  generous  and  humane: 

"  To  town,  observant  of  our  lord's  behest. 
Now  let  us  speed  ;  my  friend,  no  more  my  guest ! 

"  Yet  like  myself  I  wisli'd  thee  here  preferr*d, 
Guanl  of  the  Hock,  or  keejK'r  of  the  herd. 
But  much  to  raise  n»y  master's  wrath  I  fear ; 
The  wrath  of  princes  ever  is  severe. 
Then  heed  his  will,  and  be  our  journey  made 
While  the  broad  beams  of  Phoebus  are  display*d. 
Or  ere  brown  evening  spreads  her  chilly  sliade.** 

"Just  thy  advice  (the  prudent  chief  rejoiu*d), 
And  such  as  suits  the  dictate  of  my  mind. 
Lead  on : — but  help  me  to  some  staff  to  stay 
My  feeble  step, — since  rugged  is  the  way.** 

Across  his  shoulders  then  the  scrip  he  flung, 
Wide  patch'd,  and  fasten'd  by  a  twisted  thong. 
A  stafl^  Eumieus  gave.     Along  the  way 
Cheerly  they  fare :  behind,  the  keepers  stay. 
These  with  their  watchful  dogs  (a  constant  guard) 
Supply  his  absence,  and  attend  the  herd. 
And  now  his  city  strikes  the  monarch's  eyes  ; 
Alas  !  how  changed  !  a  man  of  miseries  1 
Propp'd  on  a  staff,  a  beggar  old  and  bare, 
In  rags  dishonest  fluttering  with  the  air  I 
Now  pass*d  the  rugged  road,  they  journey  down 
The  cavem*d  way  descending  to  the  town, 
Where,  from  the  rock,  with  liquid  lapse  distils 
A  limpid  fount ;  that,  spread  in  parting  nils, 
I  ts  current  thence  to  serve  thei  city  brings  : 
A  useful  work  1  adorn'd  by  ancient  kings. 
Neritus,  Ithacus,  Polyctor  tliere 
In  sculptured  stone  immortalised  their  care  ; 
In  marble  urns  received  it  from  above. 
And  shaded  with  a  green  surrounding  grove  ; 
Where  silver  alders,  in  high  arches  twined. 
Drink  the  cold  stream,  and  tremble  to  the  wind. 
Beneath,  sequester'd  to  the  nymphs,  is  seen 
A  mossy  altar,  deep  embower'd  in  green ; 
Where  constant  vows  by  travellers  are  paid. 
And  holy  horrors  solemnize  the  shade. 

Here  with  his  goats  (not  vow*d  to  sacred  flame, 
But  pamper'd  luxury)  Melanthius  came  ; 
Two  grooms  attend  him.     With  an  envious  look 
]  le  eyed  the  stranger,  and  imperious  spoke : 

**  The  (ycod  old  pnnerb  how  this  pair  fulfil ! 
One  rogue  is  usher  to  another  still- 


Heaven  with  a  secret  principle  endued 
Mankind  to  seek  their  own  similitude. 
Where  goes  the  swine-herd   with   that   iI14ook'd 
That  giant-glutton,  dreadful  at  a  feast !       [gueit  t 
Full  many  a  post  have  those  broad  shouldexs  woni, 
From  every  great  man*s  gate  repulsed  with  Moni : 
To  no  brave  prize  aspired  the  worthless  swain ; 
'Twas  but  for  scraps  he  ask'd,  and  ask'd  in  Tain. 
To  beg,  than  work,  he  better  understands  ; 
Or  we  perhaps  might  take  him  off*  thy  hands. 
For  any  ofiice  could  the  slave  be  good, 
To  cleanse  the  fold,  or  help  the  kid  to  food. 
If  any  labour  those  big  joints  could  learn. 
Some  whey,  to  wash  his  bowels,  he  might  earn. 
To  cringe,  to  whine,  his  idle  hands  to  spread. 
Is  all  by  which  that  graceless  maw  is  fed. 
Yet  hear  me  1  if  thy  impudence  but  dare 
Approach  yon  walls,  I  prophesy  thy  fare  : 
Dearly,  full  deai'ly  shalt  thou  buy  thy  bread. 
With  many  a  footstool  thundering  at  thy  head." 
He  thus : — nor  insolent  of  word  fdone, 
Spum'd  with  his  rustic  heel  his  king  unknown  ; 
Spum'd,  but  not  moved  :  ho  like  a  pillar  stood. 
Nor  8tiiT*d  an  inch,  contemptuous,  from  the  mad ; 
Doubtful,  or  with  his  staff*  to  strike  him  dead. 
Or  greet  the  pavement  with  his  worthless  bead. 
Short  was  that  doubt : — to  quell  his  rage  inured. 
The  hero  stood  self-conquerd,  and  endured. 
But  hateful  of  the  wretch,  Eumasus  heaved 
His  hands  obtesting,  and  this  prayer  conceived : 
"  Daughters  of  Jove,  who  from  the  ethereal  bowen 
Descend  to  swell  the  springs,  and  feed  the  flowers! 
Nymphs  of  this  fountain  !  to  whose  sacred  names 
Our  rural  victims  mount  in  blazing  flames ! 
To  whom  Uh'sses*  piety  preferr'd 
The  yearly  firstlings  of  Ins  flock,  and  herd  ; 
Succeed  my  wish  ;  your  votaiy  restore ! 
0  be  some  god  his  convoy  to  our  shore  1 
Due  pains  shall  punish  tlien  this  8lave*s  offeno^ 
And  numble  all  his  airs  of  insolence. 
Who,  proudly  stalking,  leaves  the  herds  at  hum. 
Commences  comlier,  and  neglects  his  charge. 

"  What  mutters  he  t  (Melanthius  sharp  rejoins) 
This  crafty  miscreant  big  with  dark  designs : 
The  day  shall  come — nay,  *tis  already  near, — 
When,  slave  I  to  sell  thee  at  a  price  too  dear. 
Must  be  my  care  ;  and  hence  transport  ihee  o'er, 
A  load  and  scandal  to  this  happy  shore. 
Oh  1  that  as  surely  great  Apolio*s  dart. 
Or  some  brave  suitoPs  sword,  might  pierce  the  heart 
Of  the  proud  son  ;  as  that  we  stand  this  hour 
In  lasting  safety  from  the  father's  power." 
So  spoke  the  wretch  ;  but  shunning  farther  iiay, 
Tum*d  his  proud  step,  and  left  them  on  their  way. 
Straight  to  the  feastful  palace  he  repair*d. 
Familiar  entcr'd,  and  the  banquet  shared  ; 
Beneath  Eur^Tnachus,  his  patron  lord. 
He  took  his  phu:e :  and  plenty  heap*d  the  board. 

Meantime  they  heard,  soft-circling  in  the  sky, 
Sweet  airs  ascend,  and  heavenly  minstrelsy ; 
(For  Phemius  to  the  lyre  attuned  the  strain) 
Ulysses  hearken'd,  then  address'd  the  swain: 

"  Well  may  this  palace  admiration  claim. 
Great,  and  respondent  to  the  master's  fame  I 
Stage  above  stage  the  imperial  structure  stands, 
Holds  the  chief  honours  and  the  town  commands: 
High  waUs  and  battlements  the  courts  inclose, 
And  the  strong  gates  defy  a  host  of  foes. 
Far  other  cares  its  dwellers  now  employ ; 
The  throng'd  assembly,  and  the  feast  of  joy : 
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le  smoke  of  sacrifice  aspire, 
jar  (what  graces  eveiy  feast)  the  lyre." 
I  thus  Eumseus  : — "  Judge  we  which  were 
:  yon  revelers  a  sudden  guest  [best ; 

you  to  mingle,  while  behind  I  stay ! 
"st  entering  introduce  the  way ! 
>r  a  space  witliout ;  but  wait  not  long. 

the  house  of  violence  and  wrong : 
ude  insult  thy  reverend  age  may  bear  ; 
e  their  lawless  lords,  the  servants  are." 
it  is,  0  friend !  thy  caution,  and  addressed 
id  the  chief)  to  no  unheedful  breast : 
x>ng8  and  injuries  of  base  mankind 
to  my  sense,  and  always  in  my  mind, 
avely-patient  to  no  fortune  yields, 
ing  oceans,  and  in  fighting  fields, 

have  I  pass'd,  and  many  a  stem  debate ; 
>w  in  humbler  scene  submit  to  fate. 
;annot  want  t  the  best  she  will  expose  ; 
am  leam'd  in  all  her  train  of  woes, 
s  with  navies,  hosts,  and  loud  alarms, 
I, the  land,  and  shakes  the  world  with  arms !  *' 
I,  near  the  gates  conferring  as  they  drew, 

the  dog,  his  ancient  master  knew  ; 
t  unconscious  of  the  voice  and  tread, 
>  the  sound  his  ear,  and  rears  his  head  1 — 
y  Ul^-Bses,  nourished  at  his  board  ; 

!  not  fated  long  to  please  fais  lord ! 
I,  his  swiftness  and  his  strength  were  vain ; 
ice  of  glory  call'd  him  o'er  the  main, 
jn  in  every  sylvan  chase  renown*d, 
\.rgus,  Argus,  rung  the  woods  around  ; 
lim  the  youth  pursued  the  goat  or  fawn, 
5ed  the  mazy  leveret  o'er  the  lawn, 
it  to  man's  ingratitude  he  lay. 
Bed,  neglected,  in  the  public  way ; 
here  on  heaps  the  rich  manure  was  spread, 
le  with  reptiles,  took  his  sordid  bed. 
new  his  lord : — he  knew,  and  strove  to  meet ; 
1  he  strove  to  crawl,  and  kiss  his  feet ; 
U  he  could)  his  tail,  his  ears,  his  eyes, 
his  master,  and  confess  his  joys, 
ty  touch'd  the  mighty  master's  soul : 
i  his  cheek  a  tear  unbidden  stole  ; 
inperceived  ;  he  turn'd  his  head,  and  dried 
op  humane : — then  thus  impassion'd  cried : 
hat  noble  beast  in  this  abandon'd  state 
2Te  all  helpless  at  Ul;y'sses'  gate  1 
Ik  and  beauty  speak  no  vulgar  praise ; 
le  seems,  he  was  in  better  days, 
:are  his  age  deserves :  or  was  he  prized 
)rthless  beauty!  therefore  now  despised! 
ogs,  and  men  there  are ;  mere  things  of  state, 
ways  cherish'd  by  their  friends,  the  great." 
t  Argus  so,  (Eumseus  thus  rejoinr'd) 
rved  a  master  of  a  nobler  kind : 
tever,  never,  shall  behold  him  more ! 
long  since  perish'd  on  a  distant  shore ! 
you  seen  him,  vigorous,  bold,  and  young, 
\s  a  stag,  and  as  a  lion  strong ! 
0  fell  savage  on  the  plain  withstood, 
scaped  him,  bosom'd  in  the  gloomy  wood  ; 
e  how  piercing,  and  his  scent  how  true, 
kd  the  vapour  in  the  tainted  dew  ! 
when  Ulysses  left  his  natal  coast ; 
ears  unnerve  him,  and  his  lord  is  lost  I 
omen  keep  the  generous  creature  bare ; 
k  and  idle  race  is  all  their  care : 
aster  gone,  the  servants  what  rf.straiii*  ) 
elk  humanity  where  riot  reigns! 


Jove  fix'd  it  certain,  that  whatever  day 
Makes  man  a  slave,  takes  half  his  worth  away.* 

This  said,  the  honest  herdsman  strode  before : 
The  musing  monarch  pauses  at  the  door  ; 
The  dog,  whom  fate  had  granted  to  behold 
His  lord,  when  twenty  tedious  years  liad  roll'd^ 
Takes  a  last  look,  and,  having  seen  him,  dies  ; 
So  closed  for  ever  faithful  Ai'gus'  eyes  1 

And  now  Telemachus,  the  first  of  all. 
Observed  Eumseus  entering  in  the  hall : 
Distant  he  saw,  across  the  shady  dome ; 
Then  gave  a  sign,  and  beckon'd  him  to  come. 
There  stood  an  empty  seat,  where  late  was  placed^ 
In  order  due,  the  steward  of  the  feast, 
(Who  now  was  busied  carving  round  the  board;) 
Eumseus  took,  and  placed  it  near  his  lord. 
Before  him  instant  was  the  banquet  spread. 
And  the  bright  basket  piled  with  loaves  of  bread* 

Next  came  Ulysses,  lowly  at  the  door, 
A  figure  despicable,  old,  and  poor. 
In  squalid  vest,  with  many  a  gaping  rent, 
Propp'd  on  a  staff,  and  trembling  as  he  went. 
Then,  resting  on  the  threshold  of  the  gate. 
Against  a  c^-prcss  pillar  lean'd  his  weight, 
(Smooth'd  by  the  worknum  to  a  polislrd  plain  ;) 
The  thoughtful  son  beheld,  and  call'd  his  swain. 

*'  These  viands,  and  this  bread,  Eumseus,  bear, 
And  let  yon  mendicant  our  plenty  share : 
Then  let  him  circle  round  the  suitora'  board, 
And  try  the  bounty  of  each  gracious  lord. 
Bold  let  him  ask,  encouraged  thus  by  me  ; 
How  ill,  alas !  do  want  and  shame  agree." 

His  lord's  command  the  faitliful  servant  bears ; 
The  seeming  beggar  answers  with  his  prayers. 
**  Bless'd  be  Telemachus !  in  every  deed 
Inspire  him,  Jove !  in  ever)'  wish  succeed  !" 
This  said,  the  portion  from  his  son  conveyed. 
With  smiles  receiving,  on  his  scrip  he  laid. 
Long  as  the  minstrel  swept  the  sounding  wire, 
He  fed  ;  and  ceased  when  silence  held  Uie  lyre. 
Soon  as  the  suitors  from  the  banquet  rose, 
Minerva  prompts  the  man  of  mighty  woes 
To  tempt  their  bounties  with  a  suppliant's  art* 
And  learn  the  generous  from  the  ignoble  heart ; 
(Not  but  his  soul,  resentful  as  humane. 
Dooms  to  full  vengeance  all  tlie  offending  train.) 
With  speaking  eyes,  and  voice  of  plaintive  sound. 
Humble  he  moves,  imploring  all  around. 
The  proud  feel  pity,  and  relief  bestow. 
With  such  an  image  touch'd  of  human  woe ; 
Inquiring  all,  their  wonder  they  confess. 
And  eye  the  man,  majestic  in  distress.  [cyc^ 

While  thus  they  gaze,  and  question  with  theiz 
The  bold  Melanthius  to  their  thought  replies : 
^  My  lords !  this  stranger  of  gigantic  port 
The  good  Eumseus  usher'd  to  your  court. 
Full  well  I  mark'd  tlie  features  of  his  face, 
Though  all  unknown  his  clime,  or  noble  race." 

^  And  is  this  present,  swineherd !  of  thy  hand ! 
Bring'st  thou  these  vanants  to  infest  the  land  ! 
(Returns  Antinous  witn  retorted  eye) 
Objects  uncouth!  to  check  the  genial  joy. 
Enough  of  these  our  court  already  grace ; 
Of  giant  stomach,  and  of  famish'd  face. 
Such  guests  Eumseus  to  his  country  brings. 
To  share  our  feast,  and  lead  the  life  of  kings  !** 

To  whom  the  hospitable  swain  rejoin'd : 
**  Thy  passion,  prince,  behes  thy  knowing  mind. 
Who  calls  from  distant  nations  to  bis  own 
The  poor,  distinguished  by  tl.eir  wants  aIooa  f 
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Round  the  wide  world  are  sought  those  men  diWne 

Who  public  structures  raise,  or  who  design  ; 

Those  to  whose  eyes  the  gods  their  ways  reTeal^ 

Or  bless  with  salutary  arts  to  heal ; 

But  chief  to  poets  such  respect  belongs  ; 

Bv  rival  nations  courted  for  their  songs  : 

These  states  invite,  and  mighty  kings  admire, 

Wide  as  the  sun  displays  his  vital  fire. 

It  18  not  so  with  want ! — how  few  timt  feed 

A  wretch  unhappy,  merely  for  his  need  I 

Unjust  to  me  and  all  th^  serve  the  state, 

To  love  Ulysses  is  to  raise  thy  hate. 

For  me,  suffice  the  approbation  won 

Of  my  great  mistress,  and  her  godlike  son." 

To  him  Tclemachus  ; — "  No  more  incense 
The  man  by  nature  prone  to  insolence  : 
Injurious  minds  just  answers  but  provoke — " 
Then  turning  to  Antinous,  thus  he  spoke  : 
"  Thanks  to  thy  care !  whose  absolute  command 
Thus  drives  the  stranger  from  our  court  and  land. 
Heaven  bless  its  owner  with  a  better  mind ! 
From  envy  free,  to  charity  inclined. 
This  both  Penelope  and  I  afford  : 
Then,  prince  1  be  bounteous  of  Ulysses'  board. 
To  give  another's  is  thy  hand  so  slow  I 
So  much  more  sweet,  to  spoil,  than  to  bestow  f" 

*<  Whence,  great  Telomachus !  this  lofty  strain! 
(Antinous  cries  with  insolent  disdain) 
Portions  like  mine  if  every  suitor  gave, 
Our  walls  this  twelvemonth  should  not  8ee  the 
slave." 

He  spoke  ;  and  lifting  high  above  the  board 
His  ponderous  footstool,  shook  it  at  his  lord. 
The  rest  with  equal  hand  conferred  the  bread : 
He  iill'd  his  scrip,  and  to  the  threshold  n>ed ; 
But  first  before  Antinous  stopp'd  and  said : 
**  Bestow,  my  friend  I — thou  dost  not  seem  the  wont 
Of  all  the  Greeks,  but  princelike  and  the  first : 
Then  as  in  dignity,  be  first  in  worth  ; 
And  I  shall  praise  thee  through  the  boundless  earth. 
Once  I  enjoy'd,  in  luxury  of  state. 
Whatever  gives  man  the  envied  name  of  great. 
Wealth,  servants,  friends,  were  mine  in  better 
And  hospitality  was  then  my  praise ;  [days; 

In  every  sorrowing  soul  I  pour'd  delight. 
And  poverty  stood  smiling  in  my  sight. 
But  Jove,  all-governing,  whose  only  will 
Determines  fate,  and  mingles  good  with  ill. 
Sent  me  ^to  punish  my  pursuit  of  gain) 
With  roving  pirates  o  er  the  Egyptian  main  : 
By  Egypt's  silver  flood  our  ships  we  moor : 
Our  spies  commission'd  straight  the  coast  explore  ; 
But  impotent  of  mind,  with  mwless  will 
The  country  ravage,  and  the  natives  kill. 
The  spreading  clamour  to  their  city  flies. 
And  horse  and  foot  in  mingled  tumult  rise  : 
The  reddening  dawn  reveals  the  hostile  fields 
Horrid  with  bristly  spears,  and  gleaming  shields : 
Jove  thunder'd  on  their  side :  our  guilty  head 
Wetum'dtoflight ;  the  gathering  vengeance  spread 
On  all  parts  round,  and  heaps  on  heaps  lay  dead* 
Some  few  the  foes  in  servitude  detain ; 
Death  ill  exchanged  for  bondage  and  for  pain ! 
Unhappy  me  a  Cyprian  took  aboard ; 
And  gave  to  Dmetor,  Cyprus'  haughty  lord : 
Hither,  to  'sc^>e  his  chains,  my  course  I  steer ; 
Still  cursed  by  fortune,  and  insulted  here !" 

To  whom  Antinous  thus  his  rage  express'd : — 
*What  god  Ills  plagued  us  wiUi  this  gormand 
guest  t 


Unless  at  distance,  wretch !  thou  keep  behind. 
Another  isle,  than  Cj'prus  more  unkind. 
Another  Egypt,  shalt  thou  quickly  find. 
From  all  thou  begg'st,  a  bold  audiacioiiB  aUve, 
Nor  all  can  give  so  much  as  thou  oanat  erftTS. 
Nor  wonder  I  at  such  profusion  shown : — 
Shameless  they  give,  who  give  what's  not  theirowB." 

The  chief,  retiring : — *^  Souls  like  that  in  tfiM^ 
111  suit  such  forms  of  grace  and  dignity. 
Nor  will  that  hand  to  utmost  need  afford 
The  smallest  portion  of  a  wasteful  board. 
Whose  luxury  whole  patrimonies  aweepa: — 
Yet  starvinff  want  amidst  the  riot  weepa." 

The  haugnty  suitor  with  resentment  boras; 
And  sourly  smiling,  this  reply  returns: 
<*  Take  that,  ere  yet  thou  qmt  this  princely  tlnrang: 
And  dumb  for  ever  be  thy  slanderous  tongue  f 
He  said,  and  high  the  whirling  tripod  flnnc ; 
His  shoulder-blade  received  the  ungentle  uioek : 
He  stood,  and  moved  not,  like  a  nuurble  roek ; 
But  shook  his  thoughtful  head:  nor  more  eoni- 
Sedate  of  soul,  his  character  snstain'd,     [plam'd ; 
And  inlv  form'd  revenge :  then  back  with&ew; 
Before  his  feet  the  well-fill'd  scrip  he  threw. 
And  thus  with  semblance  mild  addrees'd  the  etev : 

«  May  what  I  speak  your  princely  minds  approfvi^ 
Ye  peers  and  rivals  in  this  noble  love ! 
Not  for  the  hurt  I  grieve,  but  for  the  cause. 
If,  when  the  sword  our  country's  quarrri  dmw^ 
Or  if  defending  what  is  justly  dear. 
From  Man  impartial  some  broad  wound  we  bear } 
The  eenerous  motive  dignifies  the  sear. 
But  for  mere  want,  how  hard  to  suffer  wrong! 
Want  brings  enough  of  other  ills  along  I 
Yet  if  injustice  never  be  secure. 
If  fiends  revenge,  and  gods  assert  the  poor, 
Death  shall  lay  low  the  proud  aggressor's  head, 
And  make  the  dust  Antinous'  bridal  bed." 

<< Peace,  wretch;  and  eat  thy  bread  withool 
offence, 
(The  suitor  cried)  or  foree  shall  drag  thee  henes^ 
Scourge  through  the  pubUo  street,  and  cast  Hiee 

there, 
A  mangled  carcass  for  the  hounds  to  tear." 

His  mrious  deed  the  general  anger  moved : 
All,  even  the  worst,  condemn'd ;  and  some  reprovtd. 
^  Was  ever  chief  for  wars  like  these  renown'd  1 
111  fits  the  stranger  and  the  poor  to  wound. 
Unbless'd  thv  hand ! — if  in  tiiis  low  diseniae 
Wander,  perhaps,  some  inmate  of  the  skies ; 
They  (curious  oft  of  mortal  actions)  deign 
In  forms  like  these,  to  round  the  earth  and  main. 
Just  and  unjust  recording  in  tiieir  mind. 
And  with  sure  eyes  inspecting  all  mankind.* 

TelemachuB,  absorbed  in  thought  severe. 
Nourished  deep  anguish,  though  he  abed  no  tsar; 
But  the  dark  brow  of  silent  sorrow  shook : 
While  thus  his  mother  to  her  virgins  spoke : 
^  On  him  and  his  may  the  bright  god  of  daj 
That  base  inhospitable  blow  repay  I" 
The  nurse  replies :  <*  If  Jove  receives  my  pnja^ 
Not  one  survives  to  breathe  to-morrow's  air." 

'<  All,  all  are  foes,  and  mischief  is  thdr  end; 
Antinous  most  to  gloomy  death  a  friend 
(Replies  the  queen)  the  stranger  begg'd  their grM% 
And  melting  pity  soften'd  every  £aoe  ; 
From  every  other  hand  redress  he  found. 
But  fell  Antinous  answerM  with  a  wound." 
Amidst  her  maids  thus  spoke  the  prudent  qasMi  i 
Then  bade  Bimueus  call  the  pilgrim  in. 
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1  of  the  experienced  man  I  long  to  hear ; 
is  certain  eye,  or  listening  ear, 
sam'd  the  fortnnes  of  my  wandering  lord." 
le ; — and  good  Eumeeus  took  the  word : 
>rivate  audience  if  thy  grace  impart, 
anser's  words  may  ease  the  royal  heart, 
led  eloquence  in  balm  distils, 
e  soothed  heart  with  secret  pleasure  fills, 
iayshave  spent  their  beams,  three  nights  have 
ilent  journey,  since  his  tale  begun,      [run 
h*d  yet ;  and  yet  I  thirst  to  hear  1 
01  some  hearen-tanght  poet  charms  the  ear^ 
iding  sorrow  with  celestial  strain, 
ed  from  the  gods  to  soften  human  pain) 
teals  away  with  unregarded  wing, 
e  soul  hears  him,  though  he  cease  to  sing, 
irsses  late  he  saw,  on  Cretan  ground, 
ther's  guest)  for  Minos'  birth  renown'd. 
r  but  waits  the  wind,  to  waft  him  o'er, 
oundless  treasure,  from  Thesprotia's  shore.*' 
tiis  the  queen :  **  The  wanderer  let  me  hear, 
yon  luxurious  race  indulge  their  cheer, 
*  the  grazing  ox,  and  browsing  eoat, 
m  my  generous  vintage  down  Uieir  throat, 
lere's  an  arm  like  thine,  Ulysses  1  strong, 
b  wild  riot,  and  to  punish  wrong  1" 
apoke  : — ^Telemachus  then  sneez'd  aloud ; 
kin'd,  his  nostril  echoed  through  the  crowd, 
lilinff  queen  the  happy  omen  bless'd  : 
ay  uese  impious  fall,  by  fate  oppress'd  I" 
D  Eumaeus  :  ^  Bring  the  stranger ;  fly  ! 
my  questions  meet  a  true  reply, 
I  with  a  decent  robe  he  shall  retire, 
in  season  which  his  wants  require." 
I  spoke  Penelope.    Eunueus  flies 
K>us  haste,  and  to  Ulysses  cries  : 
jueen  invites  thee,  venerable  guest  I 
3t  instinct  moves  her  troubled  breast, 
long  absent  lord  from  thee  to  gain 
igh^  and  soothe  her  soul's  eternal  pain. 
,  if  faithful  thou,  her  grateful  mind 
3nt  robes  a  present  has  design'd  : 
ing  favour  in  the  royal  eye, 
her  wants  her  subjects  shall  supply." 
ir  truth  alone  (the  patient  man  replied) 
rds  shall  dictate,  and  my  lips  shall  guide. 
I,  to  me,  one  common  lot  was  given, 
al  woes,  alas  1  involved  by  heaven. 
>f  his  fates  I  know  ;  but  check'd  by  fear 
I : — the  hand  of  violence  is  here  : 
oimdless  wrongs  the  starry  skies  invade, 
jured  suppliants  seek  in  vain  for  aid. 
'  a  space  the  pensive  queen  attend, 
um  my  story  till  the  sun  descend  ; 
a  such  robes  as  suppliants  may  require. 
Bed  and  cheerful  by  the  genial  fire, 
loud  uproar  and  lawless  riot  cease, 
ler  pleased  ear  receive  my  words  in  peace." 
t  to  the  queen  returns  the  gentle  swain  : 
say,  (she  cries)  does  fear,  or  shame,-  detain 
utious  stranger  f   With  the  begging  kind 
suits  but  ill."    Eumseus  thus  rejoin'd : 
)  only  asks  a  more  propitious  hour, 
luns  (who  would  not  t)  wicked  men  in  power; 
ning  mild,  meet  season  to  confer, 
ns  to  question,  and  by  turns  to  hear." 
hoe'er  this  guest  (the  prudent  queen  repUm) 
ery  step  and  every  thought  is  wtae. 
en  like  these  on  earth  he  shall  not  find, 
the  miscreant  raee  of  humankind." 


Thus  she.    Eumnus  all  her  words  attends, 
And,  parting,  to  the  suitor-powers  descends : 
There  seeks  Telemachus ;  and  thus  apart 
In  whispers  breathes  the  fondness  of  his  heart: 

^  The  time,  my  lord,  invites  me  to  repair 
Hence  to  the  lodge  ;  mv  charge  demands  my  care. 
These  sons  of  miurder  thirst  thy  life  to  take : 
0  guard  it,  guard  it,  for  thy  servant's  sake !" 

"  Thanks  to  my  friend  (he  cries)  but  nowthe  hon*> 
Of  night  draws  on  :  go,  seek  the  rural  bower : 
But  Sret  refresh :  and  at  the  dawn  of  day 
Hither  a  victim  to  the  gods  convey. 
Our  life  to  heaven's  immortal  powers  we  trust : 
Safe  in  their  care ;  for  heaven  protects  the  just." 

Observant  of  his  voice,  Eumteus  sat. 
And  fed  recumbent  on  a  chair  of  state ; 
Then  instant  rose,  and  as  he  moved  along, 
'Twas  riot  all  amid  the  suitor-throng ; 
They  feast,  they  dance,  and  raise  the  mirthful  song. 
Till  now  declining  toward  the  close  of  day. 
The  sun  obliquely  shot  his  dewy  ray. 

BOOK  XVIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

TRS  PIOHT  OP  ULVCSBS  AKD  fllDB. 

The  beggar  Inia  insulta  UlyBses;  the  anlton  pramota 
the  quarrel,  in  which  Inu  is  worsted,  and  misenlly 
handled.  Fenelope  deecenda,  and  reoeivea  the  preaanta 
of  the  suitors.    The  dialogue  of  Ulysses  with  Emymaohus 


While  fix'd  in  thought  the  pensive  hero  sat, 

A  mendicant  approach'd  the  royal  gate  ; 

A  surly  vagrant  of  the  giant  kind. 

The  stain  of  manhood,  of  a  coward  mind  : 

From  feast  to  feast,  insatiate  to  devour, 

He  flew,  attendant  on  the  genial  hour. 

Him  on  his  mother's  knees,  when  babe  he  lay. 

She  named  Amaeus  on  his  natal  day : 

But  Irus  his  associates  call'd  the  boy, 

Practised,  the  common  messenger,  to  fly  ; 

Irus,  a  name  expressive  of  the  employ. 

From  his  own  roof,  with  meditated  blows, 
He  strove  to  drive  the  man  of  mishty  woes. 

^  Hence,  dotard,hence!  and  timely  speed  thy  way. 
Lest  dragg'd  in  vengeance  thou  repent  thy  stay ; 
See  how  with  nods  assent  yon  princely  trton ! 
But  honouring  age,  in  mercy  I  refrain. 
In  peace  away  !  lest,  if  persuasions  fiEtil, 
This  arm  with  blows  more  eloquent  prcfvaiL" 

To  whom,  with  stem  regard : — <<  Oh,  insolence ; 
Indecently  to  rail  without  offence  1 
What  bounty  gives,  without  a  rival  share  : 
I  ask,  what  hums  not  thee,  to  breathe  this  air : 
Alike  on  alms  we  both  precarious  live  : 
And  canst  thou  envy  when  the  great  relieve  1 
Know  from  the  bounteous  heavens  all  riches  flow; 
And  what  man  gives,  the  gods  by  man  bestow. 
Proud  as  thou  lui,  henceforth  no  more  be  proud. 
Lest  I  imprint  my  vengeance  in  thy  blood ; 
Old  as  I  am,  should  once  my  fury  bum. 
How  woiUdst  thou  fly,  nor  even  in  thought  retomr 

«  Mere  woman-glutton  !  (thus  the  churl  replied) 
A  tongue  so  flippant,  with  a  throat  so  wide  1 
Why  cease  X*  gods  1  to  dash  those  teeth  awaj. 
Like  some  vile  boar's,  that  greedy  of  his  prey 
Uproots  the  bearded  corn  l-^-rise  !  try  the  fight ; 
Gird  well  thy  loini;  appvoMh^and  ISBolmy  nSghts 
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Sure  of  defeat,  before  the  peers  engage  ; 
Unequal  fight !  when  youth  contends  with  age  ! " 

Thus  hi  a  wordy  war  their  tongues  display 
More  fierce  intents,  preluding  to  the  fray, 
Antinous  hears,  and  in  a  jovial  vein, 
Thus  with  loud  laughter  to  the  suitor-train  : 

"  This  happy  day  in  mirth,  my  friends,  employ: 
And  lo  !  the  gods  conspii-e  to  crown  our  joy. 
See,  ready  for  the  fight,  and  hand  to  hand, 
Yon  surly  mendicants  contentious  stand  I 
Why  urge  we  not  to  blows  ! " — Well  pleased  they 

spring 
Swift  from  their  seats,  and, thickening,  form  a  rinff. 

To  whom  Antinous: — "Lo!  cnrich'd  with  blood, 
A  kid's  well-fatted  entrails  (tasteful  food) 
On  glowing  embers  lie  ;  on  him  bestow 
The  choicest  portion  who  subdues  his  foe  ; 
Grant  him  unrival'd  in  these  walls  to  stay. 
The  sole  attendant  on  the  genial  day." 

The  lords  applaud  :  Ulysses  then  with  art, 
And  fears  well-feign'd,  disguised  his  dauntless  heart : 

"  Worn  as  I  am  with  age,  decayed  with  woe  ; 
Say,  is  it  baseness  to  decline  the  foe  t 
Hard  conflict !  when  calamity  and  age 
With  vigorous  youth,  unknown  to  cares,  engage : 
Yet  fearful  of  disgrace,  to  try  the  day 
Imperious  hunger  bids,  and  I  obey. 
But  swear,  im[)artial  arbiters  of  right. 
Swear  to  stand  neutral,  while  wo  cope  in  fight." 

The  pcera  assent:  when  straight  his  sacred  head 
Telemachus  upraised,  and  sternly  said  : 

"Stranger,  if  prompted  to  chastise  the  wrong 
Of  this  bold  insolent,  confide,  be  strong  ! 
The  injurious  Greek  that  dares  attempt  a  blow, 
That  instant  makes  Telemachus  his  foe  ; 
And  these  my  friends  '  shall  guard  the  sacred  ties 
Of  hospitality  ; — for  they  are  wise." 

Tlien  girding  his  strong  loins,  the  king  prepares 
To  close  in  combat,  and  his  body  bares  ; 
Broad  spread  his  shouldera;  and  his  nervous  thighs 
By  just  degrees,  like  weil-tum'd  columns,  rise  : 
Ample  his  chest ;  his  ai-ms  are  round  and  long. 
And  each  strong  joint  Minerva  knits  more  strong, 
(Attendant  on  her  chief :)  the  suitor-crowd 
With  wonder  gaze,  and  gazing  speak  aloud  : 

"  Irus,  alas  !  shall  Irus  be  no  more  ; 
Black  fate  impends,  and  this  the  avenging  hour  I 
Gods  !  how  his  nerves  a  matchless  strength  pro- 
claim. 
Swell  o'er  his  well-strung  limbs,  and  brace  hb 
frame  1 " 

Then  pale  with  fears,  and  sickening  at  the  eighty 
They  dragg'd  the  unwilling  Irus  to  the  fight ; 
From  his  blank  visage  fled  the  coward  blood, 
And  liis  flesh  trembled  as  aghast  he  stood. 

"  Oh  that  such  baseness  should  disgrace  the  light! 
0  hide  it,  death,  in  everlasting  night ! 
(Exclaims  Antinous) — can  a  vigorous  foe 
Meanly  decline  to  combat  age  and  woe  1 
But  hear  me,  wretch  !  if  recreant  in  the  fray, 
That  huge  bulk  yield  this  ill-contested  day, 
Instant  thou  saifst,  to  Echetus  resigned, 
A  tyrant  fiercest  of  the  tyrant-kind  ; 
Who  casts  thy  mangled  ears  and  nose  a  prey 
To  hungry  dogs,  and  lops  the  man  away." 

While  with  indignant  scorn  he  sternly  spoke, 
In  every  joint  the  trembling  Irus  shook. 
Now  front  to  front  each  frowning  champion  stands. 
And  poises  high  in  air  his  adverse  hands. 

1  Antinous  and  Eurymaclius. 
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The  chief  yet  doubts,  or  to  the  shades  below 
To  fell  the  giant  at  one  vengeful  blow, 
Or  save  his  life  :  and  soon  his  life  to  save 
The  king  resolves  ;  for  mercy  sways  the  brave. 
That  instant  Irus  his  huge  arm  extends. 
Full  on  the  shoulder  the  rude  weight  descends 
The  sage  Ulysses,  fearful  to  disclose 
The  hero  latent  in  the  man  of  woes, 
Check'd  half  his  might :  yet  rising  to  the  stroke, 
His  jaw-bone  dash'd ;  the  crashing  jaw-bone  broke: 
Down  dropped  he  stupid  from  the  stunning  woond; 
His  feet  extended,  quivering,  beat  the  ground; 
His  mouth  and  nostrils  spout  a  purple  flood ; 
His  teeth,  all  shattered,  rush  immix'd  with  blood. 

The  peers  transported,  as  outstretch'd  he  liei, 
With  bursts  of  laughter  rend  the  vaulted  skies ; 
Then  di-agg'd  along,  all  bleeding  from  the  wound. 
His  length  of  carcase  trailing  prints  the  ground : 
Baised  on  his  feet,  again  he  reels,  he  falls. 
Till  proppM  reclining  on  the  palace  walls ; 
Then  to  his  hand  a  staff  ^e  victor  gave. 
And  thus  with  just  reproach  addressed  the  slave: 

"  There  terrible,  affright  the  dogs,  and  reign 
A  dreaded  t^Tant  o*er  the  bestial  train  ! 
But  mercy  to  the  poor  and  stranger  show ; 
Lest  heaven  in  vengeance  send  some  mightier  woe.' 

Scornful  he  spoke,  and  o'er  his  shoulder  flong 
The  broad-patch'd  scrip;  the  scrip  in  tatters  hung, 
111  join'd,  and  knotted  to  a  twisted  thong. 
Then,  turning  short,  dLsdain'd  a  further  stay ; 
But  to  the  pidace  measured  back  the  way. 
There  as  he  rested,  gathering  in  a  ring, 
The  peers  with  smiles  address'd  their  unknown  king 

"  Stranger,  may  Jove  and  all  the  aerial  powers 
With  every  blessing  crown  thy  happy  hours! 
Our  freedom  to  thy  prowess'd  arm  we  owe 
From  bold  intrusion  of  thy  coward  foe ; 
Instant  the  fl^-ing  sail  the  slave  shall  wing 
To  Echetus,  the  monster  of  a  king." 

While  pleased  he  hears,  Antinous  bears  the  food, 
A  kid's  well-fatted  entrails,  rich  with  blood : 
The  bread  from  canisters  of  shining  mold, 
Amphinomus  ;  and  wines  that  laugh  in  gold : 
"  And  oh  I  (he  mildly  cries)  may  heaven  display 
A  beam  of  glory  o'er  thy  future  day  ! 
Alas,  the  brave  too  oft  is  doom'd  to  bear 
The  gripes  of  poverty,  and  stings  of  care." 

To  whom  with  thought  mature  the  king  replies: 
"  The  tongue  speaks  wisely,  when  the  soul  is  wise. 
Such  was  thy  mther  1  in  imperial  state. 
Great  without  vice,  that  oft  attends  the  great : 
Nor  from  the  sire  art  thou,  the  son,  declined : 
Then  hear  my  words,  and  grave  them  in  th) 

mindl 
Of  all  that  breathes,  or  groveling  creeps  on  eaith, 
Most  vain  is  man !  calamitous  by  birth. 
To-day  with  power  elate,  in  strength  he  blooms  1 
The  haughty  creature  on  that  power  presumes: 
Anon  from  heaven  a  sad  reverse  he  feels ; 
Untaught  to  bear,  'gainst  heaven  the  wretch  reb^. 
For  man  is  changeful,  as  his  bliss  or  woe ; 
Too  high  when  prosperous ;  when  distress'd  too  low 
There  was  a  day,  when  with  the  scornful  great, 
I  sweird  in  pomp  and  arrogance  of  state : 
Proud  of  the  power  that  to  high  birth  belongs ; 
And  used  that  power  to  justify  my  wrongs ; 
Then  let  not  man  be  proud :  but  firm  of  mind. 
Bear  the  best  humbly,  and  the  worst  resign'd; 
Be  dumb  when  heaven  afflicts !  unlike  yon  tnin 
Of  haughty  spoilers,  insolently  vain; 
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Who  make  their  qaeen  and  all  her  wealth  a  prey: 
Bot  yengeance  and  Ulysses  ynng  their  way. 

0  mav'st  thou,  favour'd  by  some  guardian  power^ 
Far,  far  be  distant  in  that  deathful  hour  I 

For  sure  I  am,  if  stem  Ulysses  breathe, 
These  Uwless  riots  end  in  blood  and  death." 

Then  to  the  gods  the  rosy  juice  he  pours, 
And  the  drain*d  goblet  to  the  chief  restores. 
Stung  to  the  soul,  o'ercast  with  holy  dread. 
He  shook  the  graceful  honours  of  his  head : 
His  boding  mind  the  future  woe  forestalls : — 
[n  vain ;  by  great  Telemachus  he  falls ; 
For  Pallas  s^s  his  doom :  all  sad  he  turns 
To  join  the  peers;  resumes  his  throne,  and  mourns. 

Meanwhile  Minerva  with  instinctive  fires 
fby  soul,  Penelope,  from  heaven  inspires  ; 
With  flattering  hopes  the  suitors  to  betray. 
And  seem  to  meet,  yet  fly,  the  bridal  day ; 
Thy  husband's  wonder,  and  thy  son's  to  raise, 
And  crown  the  mother  and  the  wife  with  praLsfie. 
Then,  while  the  streaming  sorrow  dims  her  eyes. 
Thus  with  a  transient  smile  the  matron  cries  : 

«  Emynomd  1  to  go  where  riot  reigns 

1  feel  an  impulse,  though  my  soul  disdains  ; 
To  my  loved  son  the  snares  of  death  to  show. 
And  m  the  traitor-friend  unmask  the  foe  ; 
Who  smooth  of  tongue,  in  purpose  insincere, 
Hides  firaud  in  smiles,  while  death  is  ambush'd 

there." 

^  Go  warn  thy  son,  nor  be  the  warning  vain, 
(Replied  the  sagest  of  the  ro^'al  train) 
But  bathed,  anointed,  and  adom*d,  descend  ; 
Powerful  of  charms,  bid  every  grace  attend  ; 
The  tide  of  flowing  tears  awhile  suppress  : 
Tears  but  indulge  the  sorrow,  not  repr^s. 
Some  joy  remains  : — to  thee  a  son  is  given, 
Such  as  in  fondness  parents  ask  of  heaven." 

**  Ah  me  !  forbear  |f returns  the  queen)  forbear i 
O  talk  not,  talk  not  oi  vain  beauty's  care ! 
No  more  I  bathe,  since  he  no  longer  sees 
Those  charms,  for  whom  alone  I  wish  to  please. 
The  day  that  bore  Ulysses  from  this  coast 
Blasted  the  little  bloom  these  cheeks  could  boast. 
But  instant  bid  Autono^  descend. 
Instant  Hippodamd  our  steps  attend  : 
111  suits  it  female  virtue,  to  be^  seen 
Alone,  indecent,  in  the  walks  of  men." 

Then  while  Eurynom^  the  mandate  bears. 
From  heaven  Minerva  shoots  with  guardian  cares; 
O'er  all  her  senses,  as  the  couch  she  pressed. 
She  pours  a  pleasing,  deep,  and  death-like  I'est: 
With  every  beauty  every  feature  arms  ; 
Bids  her  cheeks  glow,  and  lights  up  all  her  charms : 
In  her  love-darting  eyes  awakes  the  fires  ; 
^Immortal  gifts !  to  kindle  soft  desires) 
From  limb  to  limb  an  air  majestic  sheds. 
And  the  pure  ivory  o'er  her  bosom  spreads. 
Such  Venus  shines,  when  with  a  measured  bound 
She    smoothly    gliding    swims    the    harmonious 

round, 
When  with  the  Graces  in  the  dance  she  moves. 
And  fires  the  gazing  gods  with  ardent  loves. 
Then  to  the  skies  her  flight  Minerva  bends  ; 
And  to  the  queen  the  damsel-train  descends  : 
Waked  at  their  steps,  her  flowing  eyes  unclose ; 
The  tear  she  wipes,  and  thus  renews  her  woes  : 

*'  Howe'er  'tis  well,  that  sleep  awhile  can  free 
With  soft  forgetfulness  a  wretch  like  me  ; 
Oh  !  were  it  given  to  yield  this  transient  breath  I 
Send,  O  Diana,  scud  the  sleep  of  deatli ! 


Why  must  I  waste  a  tedious  life  in 

Nor  bury  in  the  silent  grave  my  cares  ? 

O  my  Ulysses  !  ever-honour'd  name  I 

For  thee  I  mourn,  till  death  dissolves  my  framo." 

Thus  wailing,  slow  and  sadly  she  descends  : 
On  either  hand  a  damsel  train  attends  : 
Full  where  the  dome  its  shining  valves  expandsy 
Radiant  before  the  gazing  peers  she  stands  ; 
A  veil  translucent  o'er  her  brow  disphiy'd, 
Her  beauty  seems,  and  only  seems,  to  shade  : 
Sudden  she  lightens  in  their  dazzled  eyes, 
And  sudden  flames  in  every  bosom  rise  ; 
They  send  their  eager  souls  with  every  look. 
Till  silence  thus  the  imperial  matron  broke  : 

"  O  why,  my  son,  why  now  no  more  appears 
That  warmth  of  soul  that  urged  thy  younger  years  t 
Thy  riper  days  no  growing  worth  impart ; 
A  man  in  stature,  still  a  boy  in  heart  I 
Thy  well-knit  frame,  unprofitably  strong. 
Speaks  thee  a  hero  from  a  hero  sprung : 
But  the  just  ^ods  in  vain  those  gifts  bestow — 

0  wise  alone  m  form,  and  brave  in  show  1 
Heavens !  could  a  stranger  feel  oppression's  hand 
Beneath  thy  roof,  and  couldst  thou  tamely  stand  I 
If  thou  the  stranger's  righteous  cause  decline. 
His  is  the  sufferance,  but  the  shame  is  thine." 

To  whom,  mth  filial  awe,  the  prince  returns: 
"  That  generous  soul  with  just  resentment  bums. 
Yet,  taught  by  time,  my  heart  has  leam'd  to  glow 
For  others'  good,  and  melt  at  others'  woe : 
But  impotent  these  riots  to  repel, 

1  bear  their  outrage,  though  my  soul  rebel : 
Helpless  amid  the  snares  of  death  I  tread. 
And  numbers  leagued  in  impious  union  dread. 
But  now  no  crime  is  theirs :  this  wrong  proceeds 
From  Irus  :  and  the  guilty  Irus  bleeds. 

O  would  to  Jove !  or  her  whose  arms  display 
The  shield  of  Jove !  or  him  who  rules  the  day  I 
That  you  proud  suitors,  who  licentious  tread 
These  courts,  within  these  coui-ts  like  Irus  bled : 
Whose  loose  head  tottering,  as  with  wine  oppre8s'd| 
Obliquely  drops,  and  nodding  knocks  his  breast : 
Powerless  to  move,  his  staggering  feet  deny 
The  coward  wretch  the  privilege  to  fly." 

Then  to  tlie  queen  Eur^-machus  replies : 
"  O  justly  loved,  and  not  more  fair  than  wise ! 
ShouldGreece  through  all  her  hundred  states  survey 
Thy  finish'd  charms,  all  Greece  would  own  thy  sway, 
In  rival  crowds  contest  the  glorious  prize. 
Dispeopling  realms  to  gaze  upon  thy  eyes : 
O  woman  I  loveliest  of  the  lovely  kind, 
In  body  perfect,  and  complete  in  mind." 

"  Ah  mc !  ^returns  the  queen)  when  from  thisshore 
Ulysses  sail  d,  then  beauty  was  no  more ! 
The  gods  decreed  these  eyes  no  more  should  keep 
Their  wonted  grace,  but  only  serve  to  weep. 
Should  he  return,  whate'er  my  beauties  prove. 
My  virtues  last :  my  brightest  charm  is  love. 
Now,  grief,  thou  all  art  mine  !  the  gods  o'ercast 
My  soul  with  woes,  that  long,  ah  long,  must  last ! 
Too  faithfully  my  heart  retains  the  day 
That  sadly  tore  my  royal  loi-d  away : 
He  grasp'd  my  hand,  and  *  oh,  my  spouse  I  I  leave 
Thy  arms  (he  cried)  perhaps  to  find  a  grave : 
Fame  speaks  the  Trojans  bold  ;  they  boast  the  skill 
To  give  the  feather'd  arrow  wings  to  kill. 
To  dart  the  spear,  and  guide  the  rushing  car 
With  dreadful  inroad  through  the  walks  of  war. 
My  sentence  is  gone  forth  :  and  'tis  decreed 
Perhaps  by  righteous  heaven  that  I  must  bleed ! 
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My  father,  mother,  all,  I  tmst  to  thee  ; 

To  them,  to  them  transfer  the  love  of  me : 

But  when  mv  son  grows  man,  the  royal  sway 

Reeign,  and  happy  bo  thy  bridal  day  1' 

Such  were  his  words,  and  Hymen  now  prepares 

To  light  his  torch  and  give  me  up  to  carea ; 

The  afflictive  hand  of  wrathful  Jovo  to  bear : 

A  wretch  the  most  complete  that  breathes  the  air! 

Fallen  even  below  the  rights  to  woman  due ! 

Careless  to  please,  with  insolence  ye  woo  1 

The  generous  lovers,  studious  to  succeed. 

Bid  ueir  whole  herds  and  flocks  in  banquets  bleed ; 

By  precious  gifts  the  vow  sincere  display : 

You.  only  you,  make  her  ye  love  your  prey.** 

Well  pleased  Ulysses  hears  his  queen  deceive 
The  suitor-train,  and  raise  a  thirst  to  give : 
False  hopes  she  kindles :  but  those  hopes  betray, 
And  promise,  yet  elude,  the  bridal  day. 

While  yet  she  speaks,  the  gay  Antinous  cries, 
**  Offspring  of  kings,  and  more  than  woman  wise  I 
Tis  right ;  *tia  man's  prerogative  to  give. 
And  custom  bids  thee  without  shame  receive ; 
Vet  never,  never,  from  thy  dome  we  move 
Till  H^men  lights  the  torch  of  spousal  love." 

The  peers  dispatch  their  heralds  to  convey 
The  gifts  of  love  ;  with  speed  they  take  the  way. 
A  robe  Antinous  gives  of  shining  dyes, 
The  varying  hues  in  gay  confusion  rise 
Rich  from  the  artist's  hand  I  twelve  clasps  of  gold 
Close  to  the  lessening  waist  the  vest  infold  : 
Down  from  the  swellmg  loins  the  vest  unbound 
Floats  in  bright  waves  redundant  o'er  the  ground. 
A  bracelet  rich  with  gold,  with  amber  gay, 
That  shot  effulgence  like  the  solar  ray, 
Eurymachus  presents :  and  ear-rings  bright, 
With  triple  stars  that  cast  a  trembling  light. 
Pisander  bears  a  necklace  wrought  with  art : 
And  every  peer,  expressive  of  his  heart, 
A  gift  bestows :  this  done,  the  queen  ascends, 
And  slow  behind  her  damsel-train  attends. 

Then  to  the  dance  they  form  the  vocal  strain. 
Till  Hesperus  leads  forth  the  starry  train  ; 
And  now  he  raises,  as  the  daylight  fades, 
His  golden  circlet  in  the  deepening  shades: 
Three  vases,  heaped  with  copious  fires,  display 
O'er  all  the  palace  a  fictitious  day  ; 
From  space  to  space  the  torch  wide-beaming  bums. 
And  sprightly  damscb  trim  the  rays  by  turns. 

To  whom  the  king: — "  111  suits  your  sex  to  stay 
Alone  with  men  !  ye  modest  maids,  away  ! 
Go,  with  the  queen  the  spindle  guide  ;  or  cull 
(The  partners  of  her  cares)  the  silver  wool ; 
Be  it  my  task  the  torches  to  supply, 
Even  till  the  morning  lamp  adorns  the  sky : 
Even  till  the  morning,  with  unwearied  care, 
Sleepless  I  watch  :  for  I  have  Icam'd  to  bear." 

Scornful  they  heard :  Melautho,  fair  and  young, 
rMelantho,  from  the  loins  of  Dolius  sprung. 
Who  with  the  queen  her  years  an  infant  led. 
With  the  soft  fondness  of  a  daughter  bred) 
Chiefly  derides :  regardless  of  the  cares 
Her  queen  endures,  polluted  joys  she  shares 
Nocturnal  with  Eurymachus.     With  eyes 
That  speak  disdain,  the  wanton  thus  replies: 

**  Oh !  whither  wanders  thy  distemper'd  brain, 
Thou  bold  intruder  on  a  princely  train  I 
Hence  to  the  vagrant's  rendezvous  repair ; 
Or  shun  in  some  black  forge  the  midnight  air. 
Proceeds  this  boldness  from  a  turn  of  soul, 
Or  flows  licentious  from  the  copious  bowl  1 


Is  it  that  vanquish'd  Irus  swells  thy  mindt 
A  foe  may  meet  thee  of  a  braver  kmd  ; 
Who,  shortening  with  a  storm  of  blows  thy  st^. 
Shall  send  thee  howling  all  in  blood  away  t  " 

To  whom  with  frowns : — *^  0  impudent  in  wrong! 
Thy  lord  shall  curb  that  insolence  of  tongue. 
Know,  to  Telemachus  I  tell  the  offence : 
The  scourge,  the  scourge  shall  lash  thee  intoasank* 

With  conscious  shame  they  hear  the  stem  rdimki^ 
Nor  longer  durst  sustain  the  sovereign  look. 

Then  to  the  servile  task  the  monarch  tons 
His  royal  hands  :  each  torch  refulgent  boms 
With  added  day:  meanwhile  in  m^efol  mood, 
Abeorb'd  in  thought,  on  vengeance  fix'd,  ho  stood. 
And  now  the  martial  maid,  by  deeper  wroogi 
To  rouse  Ulysses,  points  the  suitors'  tongoes: 
Scornful  of  age,  to  taunt  the  virtuous  man. 
Thoughtless  and  gay,  Eurymachus  began : 

<<  Hear  me  (he  cries)  confederates  and  ~ 
Some  god,  no  doubt,  this  stranger  kindly 
The  smning  baldness  of  his  head  survey ; 
It  aids  our  torclilight,  and  reflects  the  ray. 

Then  to  the  king  that  level'd  haughty  Troy: 
^  Say  if  large  hire  can  tempt  thee  to  employ 
Those  han(U  in  works ;  to  tend  the  rural  trade, 
To  dress  the  walk,  and  form  the  embowering  shadel 
So  food  and  raiment  constant  will  I  give : 
But  idly  thus  thy  soul  prefers  to  live. 
And  starve  by  strolling,  not  by  work  to  thrive." 

To  whom   incensed: — ^Should  we,  O  prince, 
In  rival  tasks  beneath  the  burning  rage     [engage 
Of  summer  suns ;  were  both  constrain'd  to  w^ld, 
Foodless,  the  sc^e  along  the  burden'd  field ; 
Or  should  we  labour,  while  the  ploughshare  wounds, 
With  steers  of  equal  strength,  the  allotted  grooods, 
Beneath  my  labours,  how  thy  wondering  eyes 
Might  see  the  sable  field  at  once  arise  I 
Should  Jove  dire  war  unloose;  with  spear  andshiek) 
And  nodding  helm,  I  tread  the  ensanguin'd  field. 
Fierce  in  the  van :  then  would'st  thou,  woold'if 

thou, — say. 
Misname  me  glutton,  in  that  glorious  day  t 
No ;  thy  ill-judging  thoughts  the  brave  disgrMe: 
Tis  thou  injurious  art :  not  I  am  base. 
Proud  to  seem  brave  among  a  coward  train  t 
But  know,  thou  art  not  valorous,  but  vain. 
Grods  I  should  the  stem  Ulysses  rise  in  might, 
These  gates  would  seem  too  narrow  for  thy  flight.' 

While  yet  he  speaks,  Eurymachus  replies 
With  indignation  flashing  fit>m  his  eyes : 

"  Slave,  I  with  justice  might  deserve  the  wrang, 
Should  I  not  punish  that  opprobrious  tongue, 
Irreverent  to  the  great,  and  uncontroll'd. 
Art  thou  from  wine,  or  innate  folly,  bold! 
Perhaps,  these  outrages  from  Irus  flow, 
A  worthless  triumph  o'er  a  worthless  foe  I" 

He  said,  and  with  full  force  a  footstool  threw: 
Whirl'd  firom  his  arm  with  erring  rage  it  flew. 
Ul^'sses,  cautious  of  the  vengeful  foe. 
Stoops  to  the  ground,  and  disappoints  the  Uow. 
Not  so  a  youth  who  deals  the  goblet  round: 
Full  on  his  shoulder  it  inflicts  a  wound: 
Dash'd  from  his  hand  the  sounding  goblet  flies; 
He  shrieks,  he  reels,  he  fieJls,  and  breathless  lies. 

Then  wild  uproar  and  clamour  mounts  the  sky; 
Till  mutual  thus  the  peers  indignant  ciy: 
<<  0  had  this  stranger  sunk  to  realms  benei^ 
To  the  black  realms  of  darkness  and  of  death, 
Ere  yet  he  trod  these  shores ! — To  strife  he  draw 
Peer  against  peer ;  and  what  the  weighty  caose  t 
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A  Taffabond  t — for  him  the  great  destroy, 
In  Tue  ignoble  jan,  the  feast  of  joy." 

To  whom  the  stem  Telemachus  nprose : 
^  Grods  I  what  wild  folly  firom  the  goblet  flows  I 
Wbenoe  this  unguarded  openness  of  soul. 
But  firam  tiie  license  of  the  eopious  bowl  I 
Or  heaTen  delusion  sends.    But  hence ;  away  I 
Foree  I  forbear,  and  without  force  obey." 

Silenty  abarii'd,  they  hear  the  stem  rebuke: 
Till  thus  Amphinomus  the  silence  broke : 

^^Rrne  are  his  words :  and  he  whom  truth  offends, 
Not  with  Telemachus,  but  truth,  contends ; 
Let  not  the  hand  of  yiolenoe  invade 
The  rererend  stranger,  or  the  spotless  maid ; 
Retire  we  hence  I  but  crown  with  rosy  wine 
^^  flowing  goblet  to  the  powers  divine : 
Guard  he  his  guest  beneadi  whose  roof  he  stands: 
This  justice,  this  the  social  right  demands.'' 

The  peers  assent:  the  goblet  Mulius  crown'd 
With  purple  juice,  and  bore  in  order  round ; 
Eadi  peer  successive  his  libation  pours 
To  the  bless'd  gods  that  fill  the  waiaX  bowers: 
Then  swill'd  with  wine,  with  noise  the  crowds  obey, 
Andy  rushing  forth  tumultuous,  reel  away. 


BOOK   XIX. 


ARGUMENT. 

TBI  DISCOVX&Y  OP  ULYMBS  10  KUEYCLSA. 

UlyMoi  and  hia  mm  remove  the  weapons  ont  of  the 
aimoury.  UlyMes  in  oonvereation  with  Penelope  gi.'ee  a 
flctitkrae  account  of  his  adrentures ;  then  aseuree  her  he 
had  formerly  entertained  her  husband  in  Crete,  and 
describee  exactly  his  person  and  address;  affirms  to  have 
heard  of  him  in  Phcaoia  and  Tbesprotia,  and  that  his 
rotura  Is  certain,  and  within  a  month.  Ho  then  goes 
to  bathe,  and  is  attended  by  Euryolea ;  who  discovers  him 
to  be  Ulysses  by  the  scar  upon  his  leg,  which  he  formerly 
received  in  hunting  the  wild  boar  on  Parnassus.  The  poet 
inserts  a  digression,  relating  that  accident,  with  all  its 
partioolars. 

CoifsuLTiNO  secret  with  the  blue-eyed  maid. 
Still  in  the  dome  divine  Ulyascs  stav'd  : 
Revenge  mature  for  act  inflamed  his  breast ; 
And  thus  the  son  the  fervent  sire  addressed : 

**  Instant  convey  those  stately  stores  of  war, 
To  distant  rooms,  disposed  with  secret  care : 
The  cause  demanded  by  the  suitor-train, 
To  soothe  their  fears  a  specious  reason  feign : 
Say,  since  Ulysses  left  his  natal  coast. 
Obscene  with  smoke,  their  beamy  lustre  lost, 
His  arms  deform'd  the  roof  they  wont  adorn  t 
From  the  glad  walls  inglorious  lumber  torn. 
Suggest,  tnat  Jove  the  peaceful  thought  inspired. 
Lest  they  by  sight  of  swords  to  fury  fired, 
Dishonest  wounds,  or  violence  of  soul, 
Defame  the  bridal  feast,  and  friendly  bowl." 

The  prince  obedient  to  the  sage  command. 
To  Euryclea  thus :  "  The  female  band 
In  their  ajmrtments  keep :  secure  the  doors  : 
These  swarthv  arms  amone  the  covert  stores 
Are  seemlier  hid ;  my  thoughtless  youth  they  blame, 
Imbrown'd  with  vapour  of  the  smouldering  flame." 

**  In  happy  hour  (pleased  Euryclea  cries) 
Tutor'd  by  early  woes,  grow  early  wise  I 
Inspect  with  sharpen'd  sight,  and  frugal  care, 
Your  patrimonial  wealth,  a  prudent  heir. 


But  who  the  lighted  taper  will  provide, 

(The  female  train  retii^)  your  toils  to  guide  t** 

"  Without  infringing  hospitable  right, 
This  guest  (he  cried)  shall  bear  the  guiding  light. 
I  cheer  no  lazy  vagrants  with  repast ; 
They  share  the  m^  that  earn  it  ere  they  taste." 

He  said :  from  female  ken  she  straight  secures 
The  purposed  deed,  and  guards  the  bolted  doors : 
Auxiliar  to  his  son  Ulysses  bears 
The  plumy-crested  helms,  and  pointed  spears, 
With  shields  indented  deep  in  glorious  wars. 
Minerva  viewless  on  her  charge  attends, 
And  with  her  golden  lamp  his  toil  befriends. 
Not  such  the  sickly  beams,  which  unsincere 
Gild  the  gross  vapour  of  this  nether  sphere  1 
A  present  deity  the  prince  confess'd. 
And  rapt  with  ecstasy  the  sire  address'd : 

^  What  miracle  thus  dazzles  with  surprise  1 
Distinct  in  rows  the  radiant  columns  rise  : 
The  walls,  where'er  my  wondering  sight  I  tarOf 
And  roofs,  amidst  a  blaze  of  glory  bum  1 
Some  visitant  of  pure  etiiereal  race 
With  his  bright  presence   deigns  the  dome  to 
grace." 

^  Be  calm,  (replies  the  sire)  to  none  impart, 
But  oft  revolve  the  vision  in  tiiy  heart. 
Celestials,  mantled  in  excess  of  light, 
Can  visit  unapproach'd  by  mortal  sight. 
Seek  thou  repose ;  whilst  here  I  sole  remain, 
To  explore  the  conduct  of  the  female  train : 
The  pensive  queen  perchance  desires  to  know 
The  series  of  my  toils,  to  soothe  her  woe." 

With  tapers  flaming  day  his  train  attends ; 
His  bright  alcove  the  obsequious  youth  ascends  : 
Soft  slumbrous  shades  his  drooping  eye-lids  doee^ 
Till  on  her  eastern  throne  Aurora  glows. 

Whilst,  forming  plans  of  death,  Ulysses  stay'd 
In  council  secret  with  die  martial  maid. 
Attendant  nymphs  in  beaut€K)us  order  wait 
The  queen,  descending  from  her  bower  of  state. 
Her  checks  the  warmer  blush  of  Venus  wear, 
Chastcn'd  with  coy  Diana's  pensive  air. 
An  ivory  seat  with  silver  ringlets  graced, 
By  famed  Icmallus  wrought,  the  menials  placed : 
With  ivory  silvered  thick  the  footstool  shoue, 
0*er  which  the  panther's  various  hide  was  thrown 
The  sovereign  seat  with  graceful  air  she  press'd; 
To  different  tasks  their  toil  the  nymphs  address'd : 
The  golden  goblets  some,  and  some  restored 
From  stains  of  luxury  the  polish'd  board  : 
These  to  remove  the  expiring  embers  came. 
While  those  with  unctuous  fir  foment  the  flame. 

'Twas  then  Mclantho  with  imperious  mien 
Renew'd  the  attack,  incontinent  of  spleen  : 
<<  Avaunt  (she  cried^  oflensive  to  my  sight  I 
Deem  not  m  ambuan  here  to  lurk  by  night. 
Into  the  woman-state  asquint  to  pry  ; 
A  day-devourer,  and  an  evening  spy  ! 
Vagrant,  be  gone !  before  this  blazins  brand 
Shall  urge"^and  wav'd  it  hissing  in^er  hand. 

The  insulted  hero  rolls  his  wrathful  eyes, 
And,  "  Why  so  turbulent  of  soul !  he  cries  ; 
Can  these  lean  shrivel'd  limbs  unnerved  witii  age. 
These  poor  but  honest  rags,  enkindle  rage  t 
In  crowds,  we  wear  the  badge  of  hungry  fate  ; 
And  beg,  degraded  from  superior  state  ! 
Constnun'd  !  a  rent-charge  on  the  rich  I  live ; 
Reduced  to  crave  the  good  I  once  could  give. 
A  palace,  wealth,  and  slaves  I  late  poases8*d^ 
And  all  that  makes  the  great  be  call'd  the  bless'd : 
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My  gate,  an  emblem  of  my  open  soul, 
Embraced  the  poor,  and  dealt  a  bounteous  dole. 
Scorn  not  the  3ad  reverse,  injurious  maid  1 
*Ti8  Jove*s  high  will  ;  and  be  his  will  obcy'd  1 
Nor  think  th^Tself  exempt :  that  rosy  prime 
Must  share  the  general  doom  of  withering  time. 
To  some  new  channel  soon,  the  changeful  tide 
Of  royal  grace  the  offended  queen  may  guide  ; 
And  her  loved  lonl  unplume  thy  towering  pride. 
Or  were  he  dead,  'tis  wisdom  to  beware  : 
Sweet  blooms  the  prince  beneath  Apollo's  care  ; 
Your  deeds  with  quick  impartial  eye  surveys  ; 
Potent  to  punish  what  he  cannot  praise.'*       [ear : 

Her  keen  reproach  had  reach 'd  the  sovereign's 

"  Loquacious  insolent  I  (she  cries)  forbear  : 
To  thee  the  purpose  of  my  soul  I  told  ; 
Venial  discourse,  unblamcd,  with  him  to  hold  : 
The  storied  labours  of  my  wandering  lord, 
To  soothe  my  grief,  he  haply  may  record. 
Yet  him,  my  guest,  thy  venom'd  rage  hath  stung: 
Thy  head  shall  pay  the  forfeit  of  thy  tongue  I 
But  thou,  on  whom  my  palace-cares  depend, 
Eurynom^,  regard  the  stranger-friend  : 
A  scat,  soft  spread  with  furry  spoils,  prepare  ; 
Due-distant,  for  us  both  to  speak  and  hear." 

The  menial  fair  obc}'8  with  duteous  haste  : 
A  seat  adom'd  with  furrj'  spoils  she  placed  : 
Due-distant  for  discourse  the  hero  sat ; 
When  thus  the  sovereign  from  her  chair  of  state  : 
"  Reveal,  obsequious  to  my  first  demand. 
Thy  name,  thy  lineage,  and  thy  native  land." 

He  thus  :  "  O  queen  !  whose  far-resounding  fame 
Is  bounded  only  by  the  starry  frame. 
Consummate  pattern  of  imperial  sway. 
Whose  pious  rule  a  warlike  race  obey  ! 
In  wavy  gold  thy  summer  vales  are  dress'd  ; 
Thy  autumns  bend  with  copious  fruit  oppress'd  : 
With  flocks  and  herds  each  grassy  plain  is  stored ; 
And  fish  of  every  fin  thy  seas  afford  : 
Their  affluent  joys  the  grateful  realms  confess, 
And  bless  the  power  that  still  delights  to  bless. 
Gracious  permit  this  prayer,  imperial  dame  1 
Forbear  to  know  my  lineage,  or  my  name  : 
Urge  not  this  breast  to  heave,  these  eyes  to  weep ; 
In  sweet  oblivion  let  my  sorrows  sleep  I 
My  woes  awaked  will  violate  your  ear  ; 
And  to  this  gay  censorious  train,  appear 
A  winy  vapour  melting  in  a  tear." 
"Their  gifts thegmls resumed  (the queen rejoin'd) 
Exterior  grace,  and  energy  of  mind. 
When  the  dear  partner  of  my  nuptial  joy 
Auxiliar  troops  combined,  to  conquer  Troy. 
My  lord's  protecting  hand  alone  would  raise 
My  drooping  verdure,  and  extend  my  praise  I 
Peers  from  the  distant  Samian  shore  resort ; 
Here,  with  Dulichians  join'd,  besiege  the  court : 
Zac}iithus,  green  with  ever-sliady  groves. 
And  Ithaca,  presumptuous,  boast  their  loves  : 
Obtruding  on  my  choice  a  second  lord, 
They  press  the  hymeneean  rite  abhorr'd. 
Misrule  thus  mingling  with  domestic  cares, 
I  live  regardless  of  my  state  affairs  : 
Receive  no  stranger-guest,  no  poor  relieve  ; 
But  ever  for  my  lord  in  secret  grieve  1 — 
This  art,  instinct  by  some  celestial  power, 
I  tried,  elusive  of  the  bridal  hour  : 
*  Ye  peers,  I  cry,  who  press  to  gain  a  heart 
Where  dead  Ulysses  claims  no  future  part, 
Rebate  your  loves,  each  rival  suit  suspend. 
Till  this  funereal  web  my  labours  end  : 


Cease,  till  to  good  Laertes  1  bequeath 
A  pall  of  state,  the  ornament  of  death. 
For  when  to  fate  he  bows,  each  Grecian  dam« 
With  just  reproach  were  licensed  to  defame, 
Should  he,  long  honoured  in  supreme  oommand, 
Want  the  last  duties  of  a  daughter's  hand.' 
The  fiction  pleased !  their  loves  I  long  elude ; 
The  night  still  ravel'd  what  the  day  renew'd. 
Three  years  successful  in  my  art  conceal'd. 
My  ineffectual  fraud  the  fourth  reveal'd  : 
Befriended  by  my  own  domestic  spies. 
The  woof  unwrought  the  suitor-train  sorprise. 
From  nuptial  rites  they  now  no  more  reoede. 
And  fear  forbids  to  falsify  the  brede. 
My  anxious  parents  urge  a  speedy  choice, 
And  to  their  suffrage  gain  the  filial  voice : 
For  rule  mature,  Telemachus  deplore 
His  dome  dishonoured,  and  exhausted  stores — 
But,  stranger  1  as  thy  days  seem  full  of  fate^ 
Divide  discourse  ;  in  turn  thy  birth  relate  : 
Thy  port  asserts  thee  of  distinguish'd  race  ; 
No  poor  unfather'd  product  of  disgrace.' 

"  Princess !  (he  cries)  renew'd  by  your  com* 
mand. 
The  dear  remembrance  of  my  native  land. 
Of  secret  grief  unseals  the  fruitful  source  ; 
And  tears  repeat  their  long-forgotten  course ! 
So  pays  the  wretch,  whom  fate  constrains  to  roanif 
The  dues  of  nature  to  his  natal  home  ! — 
But  inward  on  my  soul  let  sorrow  prey  ; 
Your  sovereign  will  my  duty  bids  obey. 

'^  Crete  awes  the  circling  waves,  a  fmitful  soil ! 
And  ninety  cities  crown  the  sea-bom  isle  : 
Mix'd  with  her  genuine  sous,  adopted  names 
In  various  tongues  avow  their  various  claims  : 
Cydonians,  dreadful  with  the  bended  yew, 
And  bold  Pelasgi  boast  a  native's  dne  : 
The  Dorians,  plumed  amid  the  files  of  war, 
Her  foodful  glebe  with  fierce  Achaians  share : 
Cnossus,  her  capital  of  high  command. 
Where  sceptred  Minos  with  impartial  hand 
Divided  right ;  each  ninth  revolving  year. 
By  Jove  received  in  council  to  confer. 
His  son  Deucalion  bore  successive  sway  ; 
His  son,  who  gave  me  first  to  view  the  day  I 
The  royal  bed  an  elder  issue  blcss'd, 
Idomeneus  ;  whom  Ilian  fields  attest 
Of  matchless  deed  :  untrain'd  to  martial  toil 
I  lived  inglorious  in  my  native  isle, 
Studious  of  peace  ;  and  ^thon  is  my  name. 
'Twas  then  to  Crete  the  great  Ulysses  came  ; 
For  elemental  war,  and  wintry  Jove, 
From  Malea's  gusty  cape  his  navy  drove 
To  bright  Lucina's  fane  ;  the  shelfy  coast 
Where  loud  Amnisus  in  the  deep  is  lost. 
His  vesseb  moor'd,  (an  incommodious  port!) 
The  hero  speeded  to  the  Cnossian  court : 
Ardent  the  partner  of  his  arms  to  find ; 
In  leagues  of  long  commutual  friendship  join'd. 
Vain  hope  !   ten  suns  had  warm'd  the  westers 

strand 
Since  my  brave  brother  with  his  Cretan  hand 
Had  saiPd  for  Troy :  but  to  the  genial  feast 
My  honour'd  roof  received  the  royal  guest. 
Beeves  for  his  train  the  Cnossian  peers  assign, 
A  public  treat,  with  jars  of  generous  wine. 
Twelve  da^'s,  while  Boreas  vex'd  the  aerial  space, 
My  hospitable  dome  he  deign'd  to  grace  : 
And  when  the  north  had  ceased  the  stormy  roar, 
He  wing'd  his  voyage  to  the  Phrygian  shore.** 
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he  famed  hero,  perfected  in  wiles, 
r  similitude  of  truth  beguiles 
ill's  attentive  ear :  dissolved  in  woe, 
r  bright  eyes  the  tears  unbounded  flow. 
}  collected  on  a  mountain  freeze, 
ilder  regions  breathe  a  vernal  breeze, 
'.y  pile  obeys  the  whispering  gales, 

I  stream,  and  murraui-s  through  the  vales: 
id  with  the  pleasing  tale  he  told, 

r  fair  cheek  the  copious  torrent  roll'd : 

)r  present  lord  laments  him  lost, 

ra  that  object  which  she  wants  the  most ! 

f;  at  heart  to  see  the  weeping  fair, 
ook  stem,  and  cast  a  gloomy  stare  : 
the  stiff  relentless  balls  appear, 
s  of  iron  fix'd  in  either  sphere ; 
idom  interdicts  the  softening  tear, 
iless  interval  of  grief  ensues, 
the  queen  the  tender  theme  renews  : 
ager  1  that  e'er  thy  hospitable  roof 
^ced,  confirm  by  faithful  proof : 
5  to  my  view  my  warlike  lord ; 
I,  his  habit,  and  his  train  record." 
hard  (he  cries)  to  bring  to  sudden  sight 
it  have  wing'd  their  distant  flight : 
the  mind  those  images  are  traced, 
Dotsteps  twenty  winters  have  defaced : 

I I  can,  receive : — In  ample  mode, 
tf  military  purple  flow'd 

lis  frame :  illustrious  on  his  breast 

ble-clasping  gold  the  king  confessed ; 

ch  woof  a  hound,  mosaic-drawn, 

full  stretch,  and  seized  a  dappled  fawn : 

the  neck  his  fangs  indent  their  hold ; 

at,  and  struggle  in  the  moving  gold. 

El  filmy  web  beneath  it  shone 

lat  dazzled  like  a  cloudless  sun  : 

lale  train,  who  round  him  tIirong*d  to 

wonder  sigh'd  unwilling  praise. 

when  the  warrior  press'd  to  part, 
^namerd  with  Vulcanian  art : 
e  purple-tinged,  and  radiant  vest, 
9n'd  equal  to  his  size,  expressed 
1  grateful  to  my  honour'd  guest, 
rite  herald  in  his  train  I  knew, 
B^e  solemn  sad,  of  sable  hue : 
K>lly  curls  o'erfleeced  his  bending  head, 
ch  a  proraontor)'-shoulder  spi'ead : 
es !  in  whose  large  soul  alone 
»riew*d  an  image  of  his  own." 
teech  the  tempest  of  her  giief  restored ; 
!  told  she  recognised  her  lord ; 
n  the  storm  was  spent  in  plenteous  showers, 

inspiriting  her  languished  powers : 

ou  (she  cried)  whom  first  inclement  fate 

;lcome  to  my  hospitable  gate ; 

thy  wants  the  name  of  poor  shall  end ; 
rth  live  honour'd,  my  domestic  friend ! 
;  much  envied  on  vour  native  coast, 
al  robe  with  figured  gold  emboss'd, 
er  hours  my  artful  hand  employ'd, 
ly  loved  lord  this  blissful  bower  enjoy'd  : 
of  Troy,  erroneous  and  forlorn 
to  survive,  and  never  to  return ! " 
he,  with  pity  touch'd :  "  0  royal  dame ! 
er-anxious  mind,  and  beauteous  frame, 
e  devouring  rage  of  grief  reclaim, 
e  fondness  of  your  soul  reprove 
1  a  lord !  who  crown'd  your  virgin-love 


With  the  dear  blessing  of  a  fair  increase ; 
Himself  adorn 'd  with  more  than  mortal  grace: 
Yet  while  I  speak,  the  mighty  woe  sus))end : 
Truth  forms  my  tale ;  to  pleasing  truth  attend. 
The  royal  object  of  your  dearest  care, 
Breathes  in  no  distant  cUme  the  vital  air ; 
In  rich  Thesprotia,  and  the  nearer  bound 
Of  Thessaly,  his  name  I  heard  rcnown'd : 
Without  retinue,  to  that  friendly  shore 
Welcomed  with  gifts  of  price,  a  sumless  store  I 
His  sacrilegious  train,  who  dared  to  prey 
On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  of  day. 
Were  doom'd  by  Jove,  and  Phoobus'  just  decree, 
To  perish  in  the  rough  Trinacrian  sea. 
To  better  fate  the  blameless  chief  ordain'd, 
A  floating  fragment  of  the  wreck  regained. 
And  rode  the  storm ;  till  by  the  billows  toes'd. 
He  landed  on  the  fair  Phseacian  coast. 
That  race,  who  emulate  the  life  of  gods, 
Receive  him  joyous  to  their  bless'd  abodes : 
Large  gifts  confer ;  a  ready  sail  command. 
To  speed  his  voyage  to  the  Grecian  strand. 
But  your  wise  lord  (in  whose  capacious  soul 
High  schemes  of  power  in  just  succession  roll) 
His  Ithaca  refused  from  favouring  fate. 
Till  copious  wealth  might  guard  his  regal  state. 
Phedon  the  fact  affirm  (1,  whose  sovereign  sway 
Thesprotian  tribes,  a  duteous  race,  obey : 
And  bade  the  gods  this  added  truth  attest, 
(While  pure  libations  crown'd  the  genial  feast) 
That  anchored  in  his  port  the  vessels  stand. 
To  waft  the  hero  to  his  natal  land. 
I  for  Dulichium  urge  the  watery  way  ; 
But  first  the  Ulyssean  wealth  survey ; 
So  rich  the  value  of  a  store  so  vast. 
Demands  the  pomp  of  centuries  to  waste ! 
The  darling  object  of  your  royal  love 
Was  joumey'd  thence  to  Dodoncan  Jove  ; 
By  the  sure  precept  of  the  sylvan  shrine. 
To  form  the  conduct  of  his  great  design : 
Irresolute  of  soul,  his  state  to  shroud 
In  dark  disguise,  or  come,  a  king  avow'd. 
Thus  lives  your  lord  :  nor  longer  doom'd  to  roam. 
Soon  will  he  grace  this  dear  paternal  dome. 
By  Jove,  the  source  of  good,  supreme  in  power ! 
By  the  bless'd  genius  of  this  friendly  bower! 
I  ratify  my  speech :  before  the  sun 
His  annual  longitude  of  heaven  shall  run ; 
When  the  pale  empress  of  yon  starry  train 
In  the  next  month  renews  her  faded  wane, 
Ulysses  will  assert  his  rightful  reign." 
<<  What  thanks,  what  boon,  (replied  the  queen 
are  due, 
When  time  shall  prove  the  storied  blesmng  true ! 
My  lord's  return  should  fate  no  more  retard, 
Envy  shall  sicken  at  thy  vast  reward. 
But  my  prophetic  fears,  alas  1  presage 
The  wounds  of  destiny's  relentless  rage. 
I  long  must  weep !  nor  will  Ul^'sses  come. 
With  roval  gifts  to  send  you  honour'd  home ! — 
Your  other  task,  ye  menial  train,  forbear : 
Now  wash  the  stranger,  and  the  bed  prepare ; 
With  splendid  palls  the  downy  fleece  adorn : 
Up-rising  early  with  the  purple  mom. 
His  sinews  shrunk  with  age,  and  stiff  with  toil. 
In  the  warm  bath  foment  with  fragrant  oil. 
Then  with  Telemachus  the  social  feast 
Partaking  free,  my  sole  invited  guest. 
Whoe'er  neglects  to  pay  distinction  due^ 
The  breach  of  hospitable  right  may  rue. 
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The  vulgar  of  my  sex  I  most  exceed 
In  real  tame,  when  most  humane  my  deed: 
And  vainly  to  the  praise  of  queen  aspire, 
If,  stranger  \  I  permit  that  mean  attire 
Beneath  the  feastful  hower. — A  narrow  space 
Confiues  the  circle  of  our  destined  race ; 
'Tis  ours,  with  good  the  scanty  round  to  grace. 
Those  who  to  cruel  wrong  their  state  abuse, 
Dreaded  in  life,  the  mutter'd  curse  pursues ; 
By  death  disrobed  of  all  their  savage  powers, 
Then,  licensed  rage  her  hateful  prey  devours. 
But  he  whose  inborn  worth  his  acts  conunend. 
Of  gentle  soul,  to  human  race  a  friend  ; — 
The  wretched  he  relieves,  diffuse  his  fame, 
And  distant  tongues  extol  tho  patron*  name." 

**  Princess,  (he  cried)  in  vain  your  bounties  flow 
On  m  >,  confirm 'd  and  obstinate  in  woe. 
When  my  loved  Crete  received  my  final  view. 
And  from  my  weeping  eyes  her  cliffs  withdrew. 
These  tatterM  weeds  (my  decent  robe  resign^) 
1  chose,  the  livery  of  a  woeful  mind  1 
Nor  will  my  heart-corroding  cares  abate 
With  splendid  palls  and  canopies  of  state : 
Low-couchM  on  earth,  the  gift  of  sleep  I  scorn, 
And  catch  the  glances  of  the  waking  mom. 
The  delicacy  of  your  courtly  train 
To  wash  a  wretched  wanderer  would  disdain : 
But  if,  in  track  of  long  experience  tried, 
And  sad  similitude  of  woes  allied. 
Some  wretch  reluctant  views  aerial  light. 
To  her  mean  hand  assign  the  friendly  rite." 

Pleased  with  his  wise  reply,  the  queen  rejoin'd: 
^  Such  gentle  manners,  and  so  sage  a  mind, 
In  all  who  graced  this  hospitable  bower 
I  ne'er  discem'd,  before  this  social  hour. 
Such  servant  as  your  humble  choice  requiresy 
To  light  received  the  lord  of  my  desires. 
New  from  the  birth :  and  with  a  mother's  hand 
His  tender  bloom  to  manly  growth  sustained : 
Of  matchless  prudence,  and  a  duteous  mind ; 
Though  now  to  life's  extremest  verge  declined^ 
Of  strength  superior  to  the  toil  assign'd. — 
Rise,  Euryclea !  with  officious  care 
For  the  poor  friend  the  cleansing  bath  prepare 
This  debt  his  correspondent  fortunes  claim : 
Too  like  Ulysses ! — ^and  perhaps  the  same ! 
Thus,  old  with  woes  my  fancy  paints  him  now  I 
For  age  untimely  marks  the  careful  brow." 

Instant,  obsequious  to  the  mild  command. 
Sad  Euryclea  rose :  with  trembling  hand 
She  veils  the  torrent  of  her  tearful  eyes  ; 
And  thus  impassioned  to  herself  replies : 

"  Son  of  my  love,  and  monarch  of  my  cares ! 
What  pangs  for  thee  this  wretched  bosom  bears ! 
Are  thus  by  Jove,  who  constant  beg  his  aid. 
With  pious  deed,  and  pure  devotion,  paid  I 
He  never  dared  defraud  the  sacred  fane 
Of  perfect  hecatombs  in  order  slain : 
There  oft  implored  his  tutelary  power. 
Long  to  protract  the  sad  sepulchral  hour ; 
That  formed  for  empire  with  paternal  care. 
His  realm  might  recognise  an  equal  heir. 
O  destined  head !  The  pious  vows  are  lost ; 
His  god  forgets  him  on  a  foreign  coast  1 — 
Perhaps,  like  thee,  poor  guest !  in  wanton  pride 
The  rich  insult  him,  and  the  young  deride ! 
Conscious  of  worth  reviled,  thy  generous  mind 
The  friendly  rite  of  purity  declined ; 
My  will  concurring  with  my  queen's  command. 
Accept  the  bath  from  this  obsiBquious  hand. 


A  strong  emotion  shakes  my  anguish *d  breast ; 
In  thy  whole  form  Ulysses  seems  express'd : 
Of  all  the  wretched  harbour'd  on  our  coast. 
None  imaged  e'er  like  thee  my  master  lost." 

Thus  hidf  discover'd  through  the  daric  disguise, 
With  cool  composure  feign'd,  the  chief  replies: 
<*  You  join  your  suflfrage  to  the  public  vote ; 
The  bame  you  think,  have  all  beholders  thought." 

He  said :  replemsh'd  from  the  purest  springs. 
The  laver  straight  with  busy  care  she  brings : 
In  the  deep  vase,  that  shone  like  bumish'd  gold. 
The  boiling  fluid  temperates  the  cold. 
Meantime  revolving  in  his  thoughtful  mind 
The  scar,  with  which  his  manly  knee  waa  sign'd, 
-His  face  averting  from  the  crackling  blaze. 
His  shoulders  intercept  the  unfriendly  rays. 
Thus  cautious  in  the  obscure  he  hoped  to  fly 
The  curious  search  of  Euryclea's  eye. 
Cautious  in  vain !  nor  ceased  the  dune  to  find 
The  scar,  with  which  his  manl^  knee  was  sign'd. 

This  on  Parnassus  (combatmg  the  boar) 
With  glancing  rage  the  tusky  savage  tore. 
Attended  by  his  brave  maternal  race. 
His  grandsire  sent  him  to  the  sylvan  chase, 
Autolycus  the  bold  (a  mighty  name 
For  spotless  faith  and  deeds  of  martial'&FiV  : 
Hermes  his  patron  god  those  gifts  bestov/'d, 
Whose  shrine  with  weanling  lambshe  wont  to  load.) 
His  course  to  Ithaca  this  hero  sped. 
When  the  first  product  of  Laertes^  bed 
Was  new  disclosed  to  birth  :  the  banquet  end«, 
When  Euryclea  from  the  queen  descends. 
And  to  his  fond  embrace  the  babe  commends. 
•*  Receive  (ehe  cries)  your  royal  daughter's  so'i , 
And  name  the  blessing  that  your  prayers  have  von.** 
Then  thus  the  hoary  chief : — **  My  victor  aims 
Have  awed  the  realms  around  with  dire  alarms : 
A  sure  memorial  of  my  dreaded  fame 
The  boy  shall  bear  ;  Ulysses  be  his  name  ! 
And  when  with  filial  love  the  youth  shall  come 
To  view  his  mother's  soil,  my  Delphic  dome 
With  gifts  of  price  shall  send  him  joyous  home  " 
Lured  with  tne  promised   boon,  when  youtiiful 

prime 
Ended  in  man,  his  mother's  natal  clime 
Ulysses  sought ;  with  fond  affection  dear 
Amphithea's  arms  received  the  royal  heir : 
Her  ancient  lord*  an  equal  joy  posseas'd ; 
Instant  he  bade  prepare  the  genial  feast : 
A  steer  to  form  the  sumptuous  banquet  bled. 
Whose  stately  growth  five  flowery  summers  fed ; 
His  sons  divide,  and  roast  with  artful  care 
The  limbs :  then  all  the  tasteful  viands  share. 
Nor  ceased  discourse  (the  banquet  of  the  sonl) 
Till  Phcebus  wheeling  to  the  western  goal 
Resigned  the  skies,  and  night  involved  the  pole. 
Their  drooping  eyes  the  slumbrous  shade  onpreas'd, 
Sated  they  rose,  and  all  retired  to  rest. 

Soon  as  the  Mom,  new-robed  in  purple  light, 
Pierced  with  her  golden  shafts  the  rear  of  mght ; 
Ulysses,  and  his  brave  maternal  race. 
The  young  Autolyci,  assay  the  chase. 
Parnassus,  thick  perplex'd  with  horrid  shadei^ 
With  deep-mouth'd  hounds  the  hunter-troop  in- 
vades; 
What  time  the  sun  from  ocean's  peaceful 
Darts  o'er  the  lawn  his  horizontal  beam. 
The  pack  impatient  snuff*  the  tainted  gale ; 
The  thorny  wilds  the  woodmen  fierce  assail  ( 

*  Autolyoua 
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aremost  of  the  train,  his  cornel  spear 

«  waved,  to  rouse  the  savage  war. 

in  the  rough  recesses  of  the  wood, 

)r  copse,  the  growth  of  ages,  stood : 

inter's  boreal  blast,  nor  thunderous  shower, 

>lar  rav,  could  pierce  the  shady  bower, 

witherd  foliage  strew'd,  a  heapy  store ! 

arm  pavilion  of  a  dreadful  boar  I 

d  by  the  hounds*  and  hunters'  mingling  oriea, 

tvage  from  his  leafy  shelter  flies : 

fiery  glare  his  sanguine  eye-balls  shine, 

risUes  high  empale  his  horrid  chine. 

I  Ithacus  advanced,  defies  the  foe, 

g  his  lifted  lance  in  act  to  throw ; 

ivage  renders  vain  the  wound  decreed, 

prings  impetuous  with  opponent  speed  1 

sks  oblique  he  aim'd,  the  knee  to  gore ; 

}  they  glanced,  the  sinewy  fibres  tore,  , 

ared  the  bone : — Ulysses,  undismay'd, 

vith  redoubled  force  the  wound  repay'd : 

i  right  shoulder- joint  the  spear  applied, 

rther  flank  with  streaming  purple  dyed : 

rth  he  rush'd  with  agonising  pain. 

joy,  and  vast  surprise,  the  applauding  train 

1  his  enormous  bulk  extended  on  the  plain. 

bandage  firm  Ulysses'  knee  they  bound ; 

chanting  mystic  lays,  the  closing  wound 

red  melody  confess'd  the  force ; 

des  of  life  regain'd  their  azure  course. 

back  they  led  the  youth  with  loud  acclaim : 

f'cus,  enamour'd  with  his  fame, 

m'd  the  cure ;  and  from  the  Delphic  dome 

ulded  gifts  retum'd  him  glorious  home. 

*e  at  Ithaca  with  joy  received, 

IS  the  chase,  and  early  praise  achieved. 

p  o'er  his  knee  inseam'd,  remain'd  the  scar : 

I  noted  token  of  the  woodland  war 

Euryclea  found,  the  ablution  ceased ; 
dropp'd  the  leg,  from  her  slack  hand  released: 
inglcd  fluids  from  the  vase  redound ; 
Lse  reclining  floats  the  floor  around ! 

dew'd  with  tears  the  pleasing  strife  express'd 

if,  and  joy,  alternate  in  her  breast. 

uttering  words  in  melting  murmurs  died ; 

igth  abrupt — ^"  My  son! — my  king" — she 

•ied. 

ck  with  fond  embrace  infolding  fast, 

a  the  queen  her  raptured  eye  she  cast 

t  to  speak  the  monarch  safe  restored : 

(idious  to  conceal  her  royal  lord, 

v&  fix'd  her  mind  on  views  remote, 

tjm  the  present  bliss  abstracts  her  thought. 

jid  to  Euryclea's  mouth  applied, 

ihou  foredoom 'd  my  pest?  (the  hero  cried:) 

ilky  founts  my  infant  lips  have  drain'd : 

ave  the  fates  thy  babbling  age  ordain'd 

late  the  life  thy  youth  sustain'd  ! 

ile  have  I  told,  with  weeping  eyes, 

venty  annual  suns  in  distant  skies : 

gth  return 'd,  some  god  inspires  thy  breast 

)w  thy  king,  and  here  1  stand  confess'd. 

eaven-discover'd  truth  to  thee  consign'd, 

'e,  the  treasure  of  thy  inmost  mind : 

the  gods  my  vengeful  arm  sustain, 
rostrate  to  my  sword  the  suitor-train, 
heir  lewd  mates  thy  undistinguish'd  age 
)leed,  a  victim  to  vindictive  rage." 
Q  thus  rejoin'd  the  dame,  devoid  of  fear : 
it  words,  my   son,  have   paas'd  thy  lips 
iverel 


Deep  in  my  soul  the  trust  shall  lodge  secured, 
With  ribs  of  steel,  and  marble  heart  immured. 
When  heaven,  auspicious  to  thy  right  avow'd. 
Shall  prostrate  to  thy  sword  the  suitor-crowd. 
The  deeds  I'll  blazon  of  the  menial  fair ; 
The  lewd  to  death  devote,  the  virtuous  spare." 

"  Thy  aid  avails  me  not,  (the  chief  replied) 
My  own  experience  shall  their  doom  decide ; 
A  witness-fudge  precludes  a  long  appeal : 
Suffice  it  thee  thy  monarch  to  con(^aL" 

He  said  :  obsequious  with  redoubled  pace. 
She  to  the  fount  conveys  the  exhausted  vase : 
The  bath  renew'd,  she  ends  the  pleasing  toil 
With  plenteous  unction  of  ambrosial  oil. 
;  Adjusting  to  his  limbs  the  tatter' d  vest. 
His  former  seat  received  the  stranger-guest ; 
Whom  thus  with  pensive  air  the  queen  address'd : 

**  Though  night,  dissolving  grief   in   grateful 
ease. 
Your  drooping  eyes  with  soft  oppression  seize, 
Awhile,  reluctant  to  her  pleasing  force. 
Suspend  the  restful  hour  witli  sweet  discourse. 
The  day  (ne'er  brighten'd  with  a  beam  of  joy !) 
My  menials,  and  domestic  cares  employ : 
And,  unattended  by  sincere  repose. 
The  night  assists  my  ever-wakeful  woes 
When   Nature's  hush'd   beneath   her   brooding 
shade,  * 

My  echoing  griefs  the  starry  vault  invade. 
As  when  the  months  are  clad  in  flowery  green. 
Sad  Philomel,  in  bowery  shades  unseen, 
To  vernal  airs  attunes  her  varied  strains, 
And  Itylus  sounds  warbling  o'er  the  plains : 
Young  Itylus,  his  parents'  darling  joy  1 
Whom  chance  misled  the  mother  to  destroy : 
Now  doom'd,  a  wakeful  bird,  to  wail  the  beauteous 

boy. 
So  in  nocturnal  solitude  forlorn, 
A  sad  variety  of  woes  I  mourn ! 
My  mind  reflective,  in  a  thorny  maze 
Devious  from  care  to  care  incessant  strays. 
Now,  wavering  doubt  succeeds  to  long  despair : 
Shall  I  my  virgin  nuptial  vow  revere ; 
And  joining  to  my  son's  my  menial  train. 
Partake  his  councils,  and  assist  his  reign ! 
Or,  since  mature  in  manhood,  he  deplores 
His  dome  dishonour'd,  and  exhausted  stores ; 
Shall  I,  reluctant  1  to  his  will  accord. 
And  from  the  peers  select  the  noblest  lord  ; 
So  by  my  choice  avow'd,  at  length  decide 
These  wasteful  love-debates,  a  mourning  bride  t 
A  visionary  thought  I'll  now  relate ; 
Illustrate,  if  you  know,  the  shadow'd  fate. 

**  A  team  of  twenty  eeese  fa  snow-white  train !) 
Fed  near  the  limpid  la^e  witn  golden  grain, 
Amuse  my  pensive  hours.    The  bird  of  Jove 
Fierce  from  his  mountain-eyrie  downward  drove ; 
Each  favourite  fowl  he  pounced  with  deathful 

sway. 
And  back  triumphant  wing'd  his  airy  way. 
My  pitying  eyes  efi'used  a  plenteous  stream, 
To  view  their  death  thus  imaged  in  a  dream : 
With  tender  sympathy  to  soothe  my  soul, 
A  troop  of  matrons,  fancv-form'd,  condole. 
But  whilst  with  grief  and  rage  my  bosom  bara'd. 
Sudden  the  t}Tant  of  the  skies  retum'd : 
Perch'd  on  the  battlements  he  thus  besaiiy 
(In  form  an  eagle,  but  in  voice  a  man  ?) 
*  0  queen  1  no  vulgar  vision  of  the  sky 
I  come,  prophetic  of  approaching  joy : 

e  e  fl 
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View  in  this  plumy  form  thy  rictor  lord ; 
The  gce«e  (a  j^lutton  race)  by  thee  deplored, 
Portend  the  suitors  fated  to  my  sword.' 
This  said  the  pleasing  feather'd  omen  ceased. 
When  from  the  downy  bands  of  sleep  released. 
Fast  by  the  limpid  lake  my  swan-like  train 
I  founrl,  insatiate  of  the  golden  grain." 

"The  vision  self-explainM  (the  chief  replies) 
Sincere  reveals  the  sanction  of  the  skies : 
Ulysses  speaks  his  own  return  decreed, 
And  by  his  sword  the  suitors  sure  to  bleed.** 
**  Hard   is  the  task,  and  rare  (the  queen  re- 

jomd) 
Impending  destinies  in  dreams  to  find ! 
Immure<l  within  the  silent  bower  of  sleep. 
Two  portals  firm  the  various  phantoms  keep : 
Of  ivory  one ;  whence  flit,  to  mock  the  brain, 
Of  winged  lies  a  light  fantastic  train : 
The  gate  opposed  |>cllucid  valves  adorn, 
And  columns  fair  incased  with  polished  horn ; 
Where  images  of  truth  for  passage  wait. 
With  visions  manifest  of  future  fato 
Not  to  this  troop,  I  fear,  that  phantom  soar'd. 
Which  spoke  Ulysses  to  his  realm  restored: 

Delusive  semblance ! But  my  remnant  life 

Heaven  shall  determine  in  a  gameful  strife : 

With  that  famed  bow  Ulysses  taught  to  bend 

For  me  the  rival  archers  shall  contend. 

As  on  the  listed  field  he  used  to  place 

Six  beams,  opposed  to  six  in  equal  space ; 

Elanced  afar  by  his  unerring  art. 

Sure  through  six  circlets  flew  the  whizzing  dart : 

So,  when  the  sun  restores  the  purple  day. 

Their  strength  and  skill  the  suitors  shall  assay : 

To  him  the  spousal  honour  is  decreed. 

Who  through  the  rings  directs  the  feather'd  reed. 

Tom  from  these  walls  (where   long  the  kinder 

powers 
With  pomp  and  joy  have  wing'd  my  youthful  hours!) 
On  this  poor  breast  no  dawn  of  bliss  shall  beam ; 
The  pleasure  past  supplies  a  copious  theme 
For  many  a  dreary  thought,  and  many  a  doleful 

dream!** 
**  Propose  the  sportive  lot,  Tthe  chief  replies) 
Nor  dread  to  name  yourself  tlie  bowyer*s  prize : 
Ulysses  will  surprise  the  unfinished  game 
Avow'd,  and  falsify  the  suitor's  claim.'* 

To  whom  with  grace  serene  the  queen  rejoin'd : 
"In  all  thy  speech  what  pleasing  force  I  find ! 
O'er  my  suspended  woe  thy  woi3s  prevail, 
I  part  reluctant  from  the  pleasing  tale. 
But    heaven,  that    knows  what  all    terrestrials 

need. 
Repose  to  night,  and  toil  to  day  decreed : 
Grateful  vicissitude !— Yet  me  withdrawn. 
Wakeful  to  weep  and  watch  the  tardy  dann, 
Establish 'd  use  enjoins ;  to  rest  and  joy 
Estranged,  since  dear  Ulysses  sail'd  to  Troy ! 
Meantime  instructed  is  the  menial  tribe 
Your  couch  to  fashion  as  yourself  prescribe." 
Thus  affable,  her  bower  the  queen  ascends ; 
The  sovereign  step  a  beauteous  train  attends : 
There  imaged  to  her  soul  Ulysses  rose ; 
Down  her  pale  cheek  new-streaming  sorrow  flows : 
Till  soft  oblivious  shade  Minerva  spread. 
And  o'er  her  eyes  ambrosial  slumber  shed. 


BOOK  XX. 


ARGUMENT. 

WhOe  Ulyne*  lies  in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace,  be  it 
witneM  to  the  dLtnrden  of  the  women.  Minerva  ctMnforti 
him.  and  caRta  him  asleep.  At  his  awaking,  he  desires  a 
favourable  sign  from  Jupiter,  which  is  granted.  Thefeait 
of  Apollo  is  celebrated  by  the  people :  and  the  sniton 
banquet  in  the  palace.  TelemachtM  exerts  his  authority 
amongst  them :  notwithstanding  which,  UlytMes  is  insulted 
by  Ctesippas,  and  the  rest  continue  in  their  excesses 
Strange  prodigies  are  seen  by  Theociymenos  the  angiir, 
who  explains  them  to  the  destruction  of  the  wooers. 


An  ample  hide  divine  Ul)*sse8  spread. 
And  fbrm'd  of  fleecy  skins  his  humble  bed : 
(The  remnants  of  the  spoils  the  suitor-crowd 
In  festival  devour'd,  and  victims  vow'd.) 
Then  o'er  the  chief,  Eur^-nomd  the  cliaste 
With  duteous  care  a  downy  carpet  cast ; 
With  dire  revenge  his  thoughtful  bosom  glows, 
And,  ruminating  wrath,  he  scorns  repose. 

As  thus  pavilion*d  in  the  porch  he  lay. 
Scenes  of  lewd  loves  his  wakeful  eyes  survey. 
Whilst  to  nocturnal  joys  impure  repair, 
With  wanton  glee,  the  prostituted  fair. 
His  heart  with  rage  this  new  dishonour  stung; 
Wavering  his  thoughts  in  dubious  balance  himg, 
Or,  mstant  should  he  quench  the  guilty  flame 
With  their  own  blood,  and  intercept  the  shame, 
Or  to  their  lust  indulge  a  last  embrace. 
And  let  the  peers  consummate  the  disgrace. 
Round  his  swoln  heart  the  murmurous  fury  rolls; 
As  o'er  her  young  the  mother-mastiff'  growls, 
And  bays  the  stranger-groom:  so  wrath  compreaa'd 
Recoiling,  mutter'd  thunder  in  his  breast. 
^  Poor  suffering  heart !  (he  cried)  support  the  psin 
Of  wounded  honour,  and  thy  rage  restrain. 
Not  fiercer  woes  thy  fortitude  could  foil. 
When  the  brave  partners  of  thy  ten  years*  toil 
Dire  Polypheme  devour'd : — 1  then  was  freed. 
By  patient  prudence,  from  the  death  decreed." 

Thus  anchor'd  safe  on  reason's  peaceful  coast, 
Tempests  of  i%Tath  his  soul  no  longer  tost ; 
Restless  his  body  rolls,  to  rage  resign 'd : 
As  one  who  long  with  pale -eyed  famine  pined, 
The  savoury  cates  on  glowing  embers  cast 
Incessant  turns,  impatient  for  repast ; 
Ul^'sses  so,  from  side  to  side  devolved. 
In  self-debate  the  suitors*  doom  resolved. 
When  in  the  form  of  mortal  nj-mpli  array'd. 
From  heaven  descends  the  Jove -bom  martial  maid 
And  hovering  o'er  his  head,  in  view  confess'd. 
The  goddess  thus  her  favourite  care  address'd : 

"  0  thou,  of  mortals  most  inured  to  woes  ; 
Why  roll  those  eyes  unfriended  of  repose  I 
Beneath  thy  palace-roof  forget  thy  care ; 
Bless'd  in  thy  queen !  bless'd  in  thy  blooming  heir! 
Whom,  to  the  gods  when  suppliant  fathers  bow. 
They  name,  the  standard  of  their  dearest  row.** 

"  Just  is  thy  kind  repn>ach,  (the  chief  rejoin'd) 
Deeds  full  of  fate  distract  my  various  mind^ 
In  contemplation  wrapt. — This  hostile  crew 
What  single  arm  hath  prowess  to  subdue ! 
Or  if  by  Jove's,  and  thy  auxiliar  aid. 
They're  doom'd  to  bleed,  0  say,  celestial  matd« 
Where  shall  Ulysses  shun,  or  how  sustain. 
Nations  embattled  to  revenge  the  slain !" 
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^  Oh  impoUmce  of  faith !  (Minerva  cries) 
If  man  on  frail  unknowing  man  relies. 
Doubt  you  the  gods ! — Lo  Pallas'  self  descends, 
Inspires  thy  counsels,  and  thy  toils  attends. 
In  me  affianced,  fortify  thy  breast : 
Though  myriads  leagued  thy  rightful  claim  contest, 
My  sure  divinity  shall  bear  the  shield. 
And  edge  thy  sword  to  reap  the  glorious  field. 
Now,  pay  the  debt  to  craving  nature  due  ; 
Her  faded  powers  with  bahny  rest  renew.*' 
She  ceased :  ambrosial  slumbers  seal  his  eyes ; 
His  care  dissolves  in  visionary  joys : 
The  goddess,  pleased,  regains  her  natal  skies. 

Not  so  the  queen :  the  downy  bands  of  sleep 
By  grief  relaxed,  she  waked  again  to  weep  ; 
A  gloomy  pause  ensued  of  dumb  despair ; 
Then  thus  her  fate  invoked,  with  fervent  prayer : 

^  Diana  1  speed  thy  deathful  ebon  dart, 
And  cure  the  pangs  of  this  convulsive  heart. 
Snatch  me,  ye   whirlwinds  !  far  from  human  race, 
Toss'd  through  the  void  illimitable  space : 
Or  if  dismounted  from  the  rapid  cloud. 
Me  with  his  whelming  wave  let  ocean  sliroud ! 
So,  Pandarus,  thy  hopes,  three  orphan  fair 
Were  doomed  to  wander  through  the  devious  air ; 
Thyself  untimely  and  thy  consort  died  : 
But  four  celestials  both  your  cares  supplied. 
Venus  in  tender  delicacy  rears 
With  honey,  milk,  and  wine,  their  infant  years  : 
Imperial  Juno  to  their  youth  assigned 
A  mrm  majestic,  and  sagacious  mind : 
With  shapely  gro>%i:h  Diana  graced  their  bloom  ; 
And  Pallas  taught  the  texture  of  the  loom. 
But  whilst  to  learn  their  lots  in  nuptial  love. 
Bright  C^'therea  sought  the  bower  of  Jove, 
(The  god  supreme,  to  whose  eternal  eye 
The  registers  of  fate  expanded  lie)  [&^^yy 

Wing'd  harpies  snatched  the  unguarded  charge 
And  to  the  furies  bore  a  grateful  prey. 
Be  such  my  lot !  Or  thou  Diana  speed 
Thy  shaft,  and  send  me  jo^'ful  to  the  dead : 
To  seek  my  lord  among  the  warrior  train. 
Ere  second  vows  my  bridal  faith  pro&ne. 
When  woes  the  waking  sense  alone  assail. 
Whilst  night  extends  her  soft  oblivious  veil, 
Of  other  wretches'  care  the  torture  ends  : 
No  truce  the  warfare  of  my  heart  suspends  ! 
The  night  renews  tlie  day-distracting  theme. 
And  airy  terrors  sable  every  dream. 
The  last  alone  a  kind  illusion  wrought ; 
And  to  my  bed  my  loved  Ulysses  brought. 
In  manly  bloom,  and  each  majestic  grace. 
As  when  for  Troy  he  left  my  fond  embrace  ; 
Such  raptures  in  my  beating  bosom  rise, 
I  deem  it  sure  a  vision  of  the  skies." 

Thus,  whilst  Aurora  mounts  her  purple  throne, 
In  audible  laments  she  breathes  her  moan ; 
The  sounds  assault  Ulysses'  wakeful  ear  ; 
Mis-judging  of  the  cause,  a  sudden  fear 
Of  ms  arrival  known,  the  chief  alarms  ; 
He  thinks  the  queen  is  rushing  to  his  arms. 
Up-epriDging  from  his  couch,  with  active  haste 
The  fleece  and  carpet  in  the  dome  he  placed  ; 
(The  hide  without,  imbibed  the  morning  air) 
And  thus  the  gods  invoked,  with  ardent  prayer : 

^Jove,  and  ethereal  thrones!  with  heaven  to 
friend  ^ 

If  the  long  series  of  my  woes  shall  end, 
Of  human  race  now  rising  from  repose, 
Let  one  a  blissful  omen  here  disclose ; 


And  to  confirm  my  faith,  propitious  Jove  ! 
Vouchsafe  the  sanction  of  a  sign  above." 

Whilst  lowly  thus  the  chief  adoring  bows. 
The  pitying  god  his  guardian  aid  avows. 
Loud  from  a  sapphire  sky  his  thonder  sounds : 
With  springing  hope  the  hero's  heart  rebounds. 
Soon,  with  consummate  joy  to  crown  his  prayer, 
An  omen'd  voice  invades  his  ravish'd  ear. 
Beneath  a  pile  that  close  the  dome  adjoin'd, 
Twelve  female  slaves  the  gift  of  Ceres  grind : 
Task'd  for  the  royal  board  to  bolt  the  bran 
From  the  pure  flour  (the  growth  and  strength  of 

man) 
Dischargmg  to  the  day  the  labour  due. 
Now  early  to  repose  the  rest  withdrew  ; 
One  maid,  unequal  to  the  task  assigned. 
Still  tum'd  the  toilsome  mill  with  anxious  mind. 
And  thus  in  bittei-ness  of  soul  divined  : 

<'  Father  of  gods  and  men !  whose  thunders  roll 
O'er  the  cerulean  vault,  and  shake  the  pole ; 
Whoe'er  from  heaven  has  gain'd  this  rare  ostent 
(Of  granted  vows  a  certain  signal  sent) 
In  this  bless'd  moment  of  accepted  prayer, . 
IMteous,  regard  a  wretch  consumed  with  care ! 
Instant,  0  Jove  !  confound  the  suitor-train, 
For  whom  o'er-toil'd  I  grind  the  golden  grain  : 
Far  from  this  dome  the  lewd  devourers  cast^ 
And  be  this  festival  decreed  their  last ! " 

Big  with  their  doom  denounced  in  earth  and  sky, 
Ulysses'  heart  dilates  with  secret  joy. 
Meantime  the  menial  train  with  unctuous  wood 
Heap'd  high  the  genial  hearth,  Vulcanian  food : 
When,  early  drese'd,  advanced  the  royal  heir; 
With  manly  grasp  he  waved  a  martial  spear, 
A  radiant  sabre  eraced  his  purple  zone. 
And  on  his  foot  uie  golden  sandal  shone. 
His  steps  impetuous  to  the  portal  press'd ; 
And  Euryclea  thus  he  there  addr^'d : — 

<'  Say  thou,  to  whom  my  youth  ita  nurture 
owes. 
Was  care  for  due  refection,  and  repose, 
Bestow'd  the  stranger>guest  ?  Or  waits  he  grieved. 
His  age  not  honourd,  nor  his  wants  relieved  i 
Promiscuous  grace  on  all,  the  queen  confers ; 
(In  woes  bewudered,  oft  the  wisest  errs ;) 
The  wordy  vagrant  to  the  dole  aspires, 
And  modest  worth  with  noble  scorn  retires." 

She  thus :  '<  O  cease  that  ever-^honour'd  name 
To  blemish  now  ;  it  ill  deserves  your  blame : 
A  bowl  of  generous  wine  sufficed  the  guest ; 
In  vain  the  queen  the  night-refection  press'd ; 
Nor  would  he  court  repose  in  downy  state, 
Unbless'd,  abandon'd  to  the  rage  of  fate  ! 
A  hide  beneath  the  portico  was  spread. 
And  fleecy  skins  composed  an  humble  bed  : 
A  downy  carpet,  cast  with  duteous  care 
Secured  him  from  the  keen  nocturnal  air." 

His  cornel  javelin  poised,  with  regal  port, 
To  the  sage  Greeks  convened  in  Themis'  court, 
Forth  issuing  from  the  dome  the  prince  repaii^d . 
Two  does  of  chase,  a  lion-hearted  guard, 
Behind  nim  sourly  stalk'd.    Without  delay 
The  dame  divides  the  labour  of  the  day  ; 
Thus  urging  to  the  toil  the  menial  train  : 
'<  What  marks  of  luxury  the  marble  stain  I 
Its  wonted  lustre  let  the  floor  regain  : 
The  seats  with  purple  clothe  in  order  due  ; 
And  let  the  abstersive  sponge  the  board  renew  : 
Let  some  refresh  the  vase's  sullied  mold ; 
Some  bid  the  goblets  boast  their  native  gold ; 
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Some  to  the  spring,  with  each  a  jar,  repair, 
And  copious  waters  pure  for  bathing  bear. 
Dispatch  I  for  soon  the  suitors  will  assay 
The  lunar  feast-rites  to  the  god  of  day." 

She  said;  with  duteous  haste  a  bevy  fair 
Of  twenty  virgins  to  the  spring  repair  : 
With  varied  toils  the  rest  adorn  the  dome. 
Magnificent,  and  blithe,  the  suitors  come. 
Some  wield  the  sounding  axe  ;  the  dodder'd  Oftks 
Divide,  obedient  to  the  forceful  strokes. 
Soon  from  the  fount,  with  each  a  brimming  nm, 
(Eumaeus  in  their  train)  the  maids  return. 
Three  porkers  for  the  feast,  all  brawny-chined. 
He  brought ;  the  choicest  of  the  tusky  kind  : 
In  lodgments  first  secure  his  care  he  view'd, 
Then  to  the  king  this  friendly  speech  renew'd : 
"  Now  say  sincere,  my  guest !  the  suitor-train 
Still  treat  thy  worth  with  lordly  dull  disdain ; 
Or  speaks  their  deed  a  bounteous  mind  humane  t" 

**  Some  pitying  god  (Ulysses  sad  replied) 
With  voIley*d  vengeance   blast     their   towering 

pride  I 
So  conscious  blush,  no  sense  of  right  restrains 
The  tides  of  lust  that  swell  their  boiling  veins : 
From  vice  to  vice  theu*  appetites  are  toss'd ; 
AJl  cheaply  sated  at  another's  cost  I" 

While  thus  the  chief  his  woes  indignant  told, 
Melanthius,  master  of  the  bearded  fold. 
The  goodliest  goats  of  all  the  royal  herd 
Spontaneous  to  the  suitors'  feast  preferred : 
Two  grooms  assistant  bore  the  victims  bound ; 
With  quavering  cries  the  vaulted  roofs  resound  : 
And  to  the  chief  austere,  aloud  began 
The  wretch,  unfriendly  to  the  race  of  man : 

**  Here,  vagrant,  still  I  offensive  to  mv  lords  ! 
Blows  have  more  energy  than  airy  words. 
These  arguments  I'll  use: — nor  conscious  shame. 
Nor  threats,  thy  bold  intrusion  will  reclaim. 
On  this  high  feast  the  meanest  vulgar  boast 
A  plenteous  board !  Hence !  seek  another  host !" 

Rejoinder  to  the  churl  the  king  disdain'd  ; 
But  sliook  his  head,  and  rising  wrath  restrained. 

From  Cephalenia,  'cross  the  surgy  main, 
Philoetius  late  arrived,  a  faithful  swain. 
A  steer,  ungrateful  to  the  bull's  embrace, 
And  goats  he  brought,  the  pride  of  all  their  race  1 
Imported  in  a  shallop  not  his  own  : 
The  dome  re-echoed  to  their  mingled  moan. 
Straight  to  the  guardian  of  the  bristly  kind 
He  thus  began,  benevolent  of  mind : 

"  What  guest  is  he,  of  such  majestic  air ! 
His  lineage  and  paternal  clime  declare : 
Dim  through  the  eclipse  of  fate,  the  rays  divine 
Of  sovereign  state  with  faded  splendour  shine. 
If  monarchs  by  the  gods  are  plunged  in  woe, 
To  what  abyss  are  we  foredoom'd  to  go  I" 
Then  affable  he  thus  the  chief  address'd, 
Whilst  with  pathetic  warmth  his  hand  he  press'd : 

**  Stranger  I  may  fate  a  milder  aspect  shew. 
And  spin  thy  future  with  a  whiter  clue  I — 
0  Jove  !  for  ever  deaf  to  human  cries  ; 
The  tyrant,  not  the  father  of  the  skies  I 
Unpitcous  of  the  race  thy  will  began  ! 
The  fool  of  fate,  thy  manufacture,  man, 
With  penury,  contempt,  repulse,  and  care. 
The  galling  load  of  life  is  doom'd  to  bear. 
Ulysses  from  his  state  a  wanderer  still 
Upbraids  thy  power,  thy  wisdom  or  thy  will : 
0  monarch  ever  dear  I— O  man  of  woe  ! — 
Fresh  flow  my  tears,  and  shall  for  ever  flow  I 


Like  thee,  poor  stranger-guest,  denied  his  homel 
Like  thee,  in  rags  obscene  decreed  to  roam  I 
Or  haplv  perish'd  on  some  distant  coast. 
In  Styguin  gloom  he  glides  a  pensive  ghost  i 
Oh,  grateful  for  the  good  his  bounty  gave, 
I'll  ffrieve,  till  sorrow  sink  me  to  the  grave  I 
His  kind  protecting  hand  my  youth  preferr'd. 
The  regent  of  his  Cephalenian  herd : 
With  vast  increase  beneath  my  care  it  spreads, 
A  stately  breed  I  and  blackens  far  the  meads. 
Constram'd,  the  choicest  beeves  I  thence  impoit, 
To  cram  these  cormorants  that  crowd  his  court: 
Who  in  partition  seek  his  realm  to  share  ; 
Nor  human  right,  nor  wrath  divine,  revere. 
Since  here  resolved  oppressive  these  reside, 
Contending  doubts  my  anxious  heart  divide : 
Now  to  some  foreign  clime  inclined  to  fly. 
And  with  the  royal  herd  protection  buy. 
Then,  happier  thoughts  return  the  nodding  scale  ; 
Light  mounts  despair,  alternate  hopes  prevail : 
In  opening  prospects  of  ideal  joy, 
My  king  returns ;  the  proud  usurpers  die." 

To  whom  the  chief:  ^  In  thy  capacious  mind 
Since  daring  zeal  with  cool  debate  is  join'd. 
Attend  a  deed  already  ripe  in  fate : 
Attest,  0  Jove  I  the  truth  I  now  relate  ! 
This  sacred  truth  attest  each  genial  power. 
Who  bless  the  board,and  guard  this  friendly  bower! 
Before  thou  quit  the  dome  (nor  long  delay) 
Thy  wish  produced  in  act,  with  pleased  survey. 
Thy  wondering  eyes  shall  view :  his  rightful  reigo 
By  arms  avow'd  Ulysses  shall  regain. 
And  to  the  shades  devote  the  suitor-train." 

"  0  Jove  supreme  (the  raptured  swain  replies) 
With  deeds  consummate  soon  the  promised  jo^rs ! 
These  aged  nerves,  with  new-bom  vigour  strung, 
In  that  bless'd  cause  should  emulate  the  young—" 
Assents  Eumaeus  to  the  prayer  address'd  ; 
And  equal  ardours  Are  his  loyal  breast. 

Meantime  the  suitors  urge  the  prince's  fate, 
And  deathful  arts  employ  tne  dire  debate : 
Wlien  in  his  airy  tour,  the  bird  of  Jove 
Truss'd  with  his  sinewy  pounce  a  trembling  dove ; 
Sinister  to  their  hope  !  this  omen  eyed 
Amphinomus,  who  thus  presaging  cried  : 

<*  The  gods  from  force  and  fraud  the  prince  defend. 
0  peers  I  the  sanguinary  scheme  suspend : 
Your  future  thought  let  sable  fate  employ ; 
And  give  the  present  hour  to  genial  joy." 

From  council  straight  the  assenting  peerage 
ceased. 
And  in  ihe  dome  prepared  the  genial  feast 
Disrobed,  their  vests  apart  in  order  lay. 
Then  all  with  speed  succinct  the  victims  slay : 
With  sheep  and  shaggy  goats  the  porkers  bled. 
And  the  proud  steer  was  on  the  noarble  spread. 
With  fire  prepared  they  deal  the  morsels  round ; 
Wine  rosv-bright  the  brimming  goblets  crown'd, 
Bv  sage  Eumieus  borne :  the  purple  tide 
Melanthius  from  an  ample  iar  supplied : 
High  canisters  of  bread  Philoetius  placed 
And  eager  all  devour  the  rich  repast. 
Dispos^  apart,  Ulysses  shares  the  treat ! 
A  trivet-table,  and  ignobler  seat, 
The  prince  appoints  ;  but  to  his  sire  assigns 
The  tasteful  inwards,  and  nectareous  wines. 
«  Partake,  my  guest,  (he  cried)  without  control 
The  social  feast,  and  drain  the  cheering  bowL 
Droad  not  the  iter's  laugh,  nor  rufiian's  xage ; 
No  vulgar  roof  protects  thy  honour'd  age : 
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This  dome  a  reftiffe  to  thy  wrongs  dutU  be  ; 
From  my  great  sire  too  soon  devolved  to  me ! 
Your  violence  and  scorn,  ye  suitors,  cease ; 
Lest  arms  avenge  the  violated  peace." 

Awed  by  thepriDce;  8ohaaghty,brave,and  voung, 
Rage   gnaw'd  the    Up,  amazement  chain  d  the 
tonsue. 
Be  patient,  peers !  (at  length  Antinous  cries) 
The  threats  of  vain  imperious  youth  despise : 
Would  Jove  permit  the  meditated  blow, 
That  stream  of  eloquence  should  cease  to  flow." 

Without  reply  vouchsafed,  Antinous  ceased : 
Meanwhile  the  pomp  of  festival  increased : 
By  heralds  rank'd,  in  martial  order  move 
The  city-tribes,  to  pleased  Apollo's  grove : 
Beneath  the  verdure  of  which  awful  shade, 
The  lunar  hecatomb  they  grateful  laid ; 
Partook  the  sacred  feast,  and  ritual  honours  pud. 
But  the  rich  banquet  in  the  dome  prepared, 
(An  humble  side-board  set)  Ulysses  shared. 
Observant  of  the  prince's  high  behest. 
His  menial  tnun  attend  the  stranger-guest : 
Whom  Pallas  with  unpardoning  fury  fired, 
By  lordly  pride  and  keen  reproach  inspired. 
A  Samian  peer,  more  studious  than  the  rest 
Of  vice,  who  teem'd  with  many  a  dead-bom  jest ; 
And  ui^ed,  for  title  to  a  consort  queen. 
Unnumbered  acres  arable  and  green  ; 
(Ctesippus  named)  this  lord  Ulysses  eyed. 
And  thus  burst  out  imposthumate  with  pride. 

**  The  sentence  I  propose,  ye  peers,  attend : 
Since  due  regard  must  wait  Uie  prince's  friend. 
Let  each  a  token  of  esteem  bestow : 
This  gift  acquits  the  dear  respect  I  owe  ; 
With  which  he  nobly  may  discharge  his  seat, 
And  pay  the  menials  for  the  master's  treat" 

He  said  ;  and  of  the  steer  before  him  placed. 
That  sinewy  fn^ment  at  Ulysses  cast. 
Where  to  the  pastern-bone,  by  nerves  combined, 
The  well-hom'd  foot  indissolubly  join'd  ; 
Which  whizzing  high,  the  wall  unseemly  sign'd. 
The  chief  indignant  grins  a  ghastly  smile  ; 
Revenge  and  scorn  within  his  bosom  boil ; 
When  thus  the  prince,  with  pious  rage  inflamed : 
"  Had  not  the  inglorious  wound  thy  malice  aim'd 
Fallen  guiltless  of  the  mark,  my  certain  spear 
Had  made  thee  buy  the  brutal  triumph  dear : 
Nor  should  thy  sire,  a  queen  his  daughter  boast ; 
The  suitor,  now,  had  vaniah'd  in  a  ghost ! 
No  more,  ye  lewd  compeers,  with  lawless  power 
Invade  my  dome,  my  herds  and  flocks  devour : 
For  genuine  worUi,  of  age  mature  to  know. 
My  grape  shall  redden,  and  my  harvest  grow. 
Or  if  each  other's  wrongs  ye  still  support. 
With  rapes  and  riot  to  profane  my  court ; 
What  single  arm  with  numbers  can  contend  t 
On  me  let  all  your  lifted  swords  descend, 
And  with  my  life  such  vile  dishonours  end." 

A  long  cessation  of  discourse  ensued  ; 
By  gentler  Agelatts  thus  renew'd : 

**  A  just  reproof,  ye  peers ! — your  rage  restrain 
From  the  protected  guest,  and  menial  train : 
And,  prince  1  to  stop  the  source  of  future  ill, 
Assent  yourself,  and  gain  the  royal  will. 
Whilst  hope  prerail'd  to  see  your  sire  restored. 
Of  right  the  queen  refused  a  second  lord. 
But  who  so  vain  of  faith,  so  blind  to  fate. 
To  think  he  still  survives  to  claim  the  state 
Now  press  the  sovereign  dame  with  warm  desire 
to  wed,  as  wealth  or  worth  her  choice  inspire : 


The  lord  selected  to  the  nuptial  joys 
Far  hence  will  lead  the  long-contended  prize 
Whilst  in  paternal  pomp,  with  plenty  bless'd. 
You  reign,  of  this  imperial  dome  poesees'd." 

Sage  and  serene  Telemachus  replies : 
*'  By  him  at  whose  behests  the  thunder  flies ! 
And  by  the  name  on  earth  I  most  revere. 
By  great  Ulysses,  and  his  woes,  I  swear ! 
(Who  never  must  review  his  dear  domain  ; 
Inroll'd,  perhaps,  in  Pluto's  dreary  train) 
Whene'er  her  choice  the  royal  dame  avows, 
My  bridal  gifts  shall  load  the  future  spouse : 
But  from  this  dome  my  parent  queen  to  chase  t~ 
From  me,  ye  gods  !  avert  such  dire  diBgrace." 

But  Pallas  clouds  with  intellectual  gloom 
The  suitors'  souls,  insensate  of  their  doom  I 
A  mirthful  frenzy  seized  the  fated  crowd  ; 
The  roofs  resound  with  causeless  laughter  loud : 
Floating  in  gore,  portentous  to  survey. 
In  each  discoloured  vase  the  viands  lay  I 
Then  down  each  cheek   the   tears  sp<mtancoii8 

flow, 
And  sudden  sighs  precede  approaching  woe. 
In  vision  wrapt,  the  Hyperesian  *  seer 
Uprose,  and  thus  divined  the  vengeance  near : 

«  0  race  to  death  devote !  with  Stvgian  shade 
Each  destined  peer  impending  fates  mvade  I 
With  tears  your  wan  distorted  cheeks  are  drown 'd , 
With  sanguine  drops  the  walls  are  rubied  round  ! 
Thick  swarms   the  spacious   hall   with   howling 

ghosts. 
To  people  Orcus,  and  the  burning  coasts  I 
Nor  gives  the  sun  his  golden  orb  to  roll. 
But  universal  night  usurps  the  pole !" 

Yet  wam'd  in  vain,  with  laughter  loud  elata 
The  peers  reproach  the  sure  divine  of  fate  ; 
And  thus  Eurymachus :  '^  The  dotard's  mind 
To  every  sense  is  lost,  to  reason  blind : 
Swift  from  the  dome  conduct  the  slave  away ; 
Let  him  in  open  air  behold  the  dav." 

**  Tax  not  (the  heaven-illumined  seer  rejoin'd) 
Of  rage,  or  folly,  my  prophetic  mind. 
No  clouds  of  error  dim  the  ethereal  rays ; 
Her  equal  power  each  faithful  sense  obeys ; 
Unguided  hence  my  trembling  steps  I  bend. 
Far  hence,  before  yon  hovering  deaths  desoend ; 
Lest,  the  ripe  harvest  of  revenge  beffun, 
I  share  the  doom  ye  suitors  cannot  wun." 

This  said,  to  sage  Pineus  sped  the  seer. 
His  honour'd  host,  a  welcome  inmate  there. 
O'er  the  protracted  feast  the  suitors  sit. 
And  aim  to  wound  the  prince  with  pointless  wit: 
Cries  one,  with  scornful  leer  and  mimic  voice, 
^  Thy  charity  we  praise,  but  not  thy  choice. 
Why  such  profusion  of  indulgence  shown 
To  this  poor,  timorous,  toil-detesting  drone! 
That  other  feeds  on  planetary  schemes. 
And  pays  his  host  with  hideous  noon-day  dreains. 
But,  prince !  for  once  at  least  believe  a  friend  ; 
To  some  Sicilian  mart  these  courtiers  send : 
Where,  if  they  yield  their  freight  across  the 


mam. 


Dear  sell  the  slaves  1  demand  no  greater  f^ain." 
Thus  jovial  they: — ^but  nought  the  pnnee  re- 
plies: 
Full  on  his  sire  he  roU'd  his  ardent  eyes ; 
Impatient  straight  to  flesh  his  virgin  sword. 
From  the  wise  chief  he  waits  the  deathful  word. 

*  TheodymenuB. 
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Nigli  in  her  bright  aleore,  the  pennve  queen 
To  see  the  circle  sat,  of  all  unseen. 
Sated  at  length  they  rise,  and  bid  prepare 
An  eve-repast,  with  equal  cost  and  care : 
But  vengeful  Pallas,  with  preventing  speed, 
A  feast  proportion'd  to  their  crimes  decreed  ; 
A  feast  of  death  !— the  feasters  doom*d  to  bleed. 


BOOK  XXT. 

# 

ARGUMENT. 

TBI  BBNDINO  OP  LXYMSBS*  BOW. 

Penelope,  to  put  an  end  to  the  •ollcitation  of  the  tulton, 
propose*  to  marry  the  person  who  shall  first  bend  the  bow 
of  UlyMoe,  and  ahoot  through  the  ringlets.  After  their 
attempts  have  pmvod  ineffectual,  Ulysses,  taking  Eumaus 
and  Phllflttius  apart,  discorers  himself  to  them;  then, 
returning,  deidres  leave  to  try  his  strength  at  the  bow, 
which,  though  refused  with  indignation  by  the  suitors, 
Penelope  and  Telemachus  caused  to  be  delivered  to  his 
hands.  He  bends  it  immediately,  and  slioots  through  all 
the  rLigs.  Jupiter  in  the  same  instant  thunders  from 
heaven :  Ulysses  accepts  the  omen ;  and  gires  a  sign  to 
Telemachus,  who  stands  ready  armed  at  his  side. 


And  Pallas  now,  to  raise  the  rivals*  fires, 
With  her  own  art  Penelope  inspires : 
Who  now  can  bend  Ulysses'  bow,  and  wing 
The  well-aim*d  arrow  through  the  distant  ring, 
Shall  end  the  strife,  and  win  the  imperial  dame ; 
But  discord  and  black  death  await  the  game  ! 

The  prudent  queen  the  lofty  stair  ascends  ; 
At  distance  due  a  virgin-train  attends ; 
A  brazen  key  she  held,  the  handle  tum'd, 
With  steel  and  polished  elephant  adoi*n*d : 
Swift  to  tho  inmost  room  she  bent  her  way, 
Where  safe  reposed  the  royal  treasures  lay  ; 
There  shone  higli-heap'd  the  labourM  brass  and  ore, 
And  there  the  bow  which  great  UI^twcs  bore, 
And  there  the  quiver,  where  now  guiltless  slept 
Those  winged  deaths  that  many  a  matron  wept. 

This  gift,  long  since,  when  Sparta's  shores  he  trod, 
On  young  Ulysses  Iphitus  bestow'd: 
Beneath  0i*8ilochus's  roof  they  met ; 
One  loss  was  private,  one  a  pubUc  debt : 
Messena's  state  from  Ithaca  detains 
Three  hundred  sheep,  and  all  the  shepherd-swains; 
And  to  the  youthful  prince  to  urge  the  laws. 
The  king  and  eldera  trust  their  common  cause. 
But  Iphitus,  employ 'd  on  other  cares. 
Searched  the  wide  country  for  his  wandering  mareSy 
And  mules,  the  strongest  of  the  labouring  kind; 
Hapless  to  search  !  more  hapless  still  to  find  1 
For  journeying  on  to  Hercules  at  length. 
That  lawless  wretch,  tlmt  man  of  brutal  strength, 
Deaf  to  heaven's  voice,  the  social  rite  transgressed ; 
And  for  the  beauteous  mares  destroyed  his  guest : 
He  gave  the  bow  ;  and  on  Ulysses'  part 
Received  a  pointed  sword  and  missile  dart : 
Of  luckless  friendship  on  a  foreign  shore 
Their  first,  last  pledges  I  for  they  met  no  more. 
The  bow,  bequeath'd  by  this  unhappy  hand, 
Ulysses  bore  not  from  his  native  land  ; 
Nor  in  the  front  of  battle  taught  to  bend  ; 
But  kept,  in  dear  memorial  of  his  friend. 

Now  gently  winding  up  the  fair  ascent. 
By  many  an  easy  step  the  matron  went ; 


Then  o'er  the  pavement  glides  with  gnuee  drriie: 
(With  polish'd  oak  the  level  payements  ahiDe) 
The  folding  gates  a  dazzling  light  display'd. 
With  pomp  of  various  arclutrave  o'erUid. 
Tho  bolt,  obedient  to  the  silken  strings 
Forsakes  the  staple  as  she  pulls  the  ring ; 
The  wards  respondent  to  the  key  turn  roond ; 
The  bars  fall  back  ;  the  flying  valves  resonod 
Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring. 
So  roared  the  lock  when  it  released  the  springi 
She  moves  majestic  through  the  wealthy  room, 
Where  treasured  garments  cast  a  rich  perfane; 
There  from  the  column  where  aloft  it  bung, 
Reach'd,  in  its  splendid  case,  the  bow  unstnmg 
Across  her  knees  she  laid  the  well-known  bow, 
And  pensive  sat,  and  tears  b^an  to  flow. 
To  full  satiety  of  grief  she  mourns  ; 
Then  silent,  to  the  joyous  hall  returns. 
To  the  proud  suitors  bears  in  pensive  state 
The  unbended  bow,  and  arrows  wing*d  with  fiite. 

Behind,  her  train  the  polish'd  coffer  brin^ 
Which  held  the  alternate  brass  and  silver  nng^ 
Full  in  the  portal  the  chaste  queen  appears, 
And  with  her  veil  conceals  the  ooming  tears : 
On  either  side  awaits  a  virgin  fair  ; 
While  thus  the  matron,  with  majestic  air: 

**  Say  you,  whom  these  forbidden  walls  indoss 
For  whom  my  victims  bleed,  my  vintage  flows ; 
If  these  neglected,  faded  ctuurms  can  move  ! 
Or  is  it  but  a  vain  pretence,  you  love  ! 
If  I  the  prize,  if  me  you  seek  to  wife,  , 

Hear  the  conditions,  and  commence  the  strife :      ' 
Who  first  Ulysses'  wondrous  bow  shall  bend. 
And  through  twelve  ringlets  the  fleet  arrow  seody 
Him  will  I  follow,  and  forsake  my  home  ; 
For  him  forsake  this  loved,  this  wealthy  dome, 
Long,  long  the  scene  of  all  my  past  delight. 
And  still  to  last,  the  vision  of  my  night  I*' 

Graceful  she  said :  and  bade  Euimeus  show 
The  rival  peers  the  ringlets  and  the  bow. 
From  his  full  eyes  the  tears  unbidden  spring, 
Touch'd  at  the  dear  memorials  of  his  king. 
Philcetius  too  relents ;  but  secret  shed 
The  tender  drops.     Antinous  saw,  and  said : 

^  Hence  to  your  fields,  ye  rustics  I  hence, away; 
Nor  stain  with  grief  the  pleasures  of  the  day : 
Nor  to  the  royal  heart  recal  in  vain 
The  sad  remembrance  of  a  perished  man. 
£hiough  her  precious  tears  already  flow — 
Or  share  the  feast  with  due  respect,  or  go 
To  weep  abroad,  and  leave  to  us  the  bow : 
No  vulgar  task !  Ill  suits  this  courtly  crew 
That  stubborn  horn  which  brave  Ulysses  drew. 
I  well  remember  (for  I  gazed  him  o'er 
While  yet  a  child)  what  majesty  he  bore ! 
And  still,  all  infant  as  I  was,  retain 
The  port,  the  strength,  the  grandeur  of  the  man.** 

He  said,  but  in  his  soul  fond  joys  arise  ; 
And  his  proud  hopes  already  win  the  prize. 
To  speed  the  flying  shaft  through  every  rin^. 
Wretch !  is  not  thine ! — the  arrows  of  the  long 
Shall  end  those  hopes,  and  fate  is  on  the  wing ! 

Then  thus  Telemachus  :  "  Some  god,  I  find, 
With  pleasing  frenzy  has  possessed  my  mind ; 
When  a  loved  mother  threatens  to  depart. 
Why  with  this  ill-tiined  gladness  leaps  my  heart! 
Come  then,  ye  suitors  *  and  dispute  a  prize 
Richer  than  all  the  AcSaian  state  suppUes  ; 
Than  all  proud  Argos  or  Myciena  knows, 
Than  all  our  isles  or  continents  enclose : 
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n  matchless,  and  almost  divine  : 

he  praise  of  every  tongue  but  mine. 

)  excuses  then,  no  more  delay ; 

» the  trial — Lo  I  1  lead  the  way. 

ly  try,  and  if  this  arm  can  wing 

her*d  arrow  through  the  destined  ring, 

no  happier  knight  the  conquest  boast, 

lot  sorrow  for  a  mother  lost ; 

ss'd  in  her,  possess  these  arms  alone, 

my  father's  strength,  as  well  as  throne.'' 

x)ke;    then  rising,  hia  broad  sword  un- 

nd, 

t  his  purple  garment  on  the  ground. 

ti  he  open'd  ;  in  a  line  he  placed 

*\  axes,  and  the  points  made  fast. 

rfect  skill  the  wondering  gazers  eyed^ 

le  as  yet  unseen,  as  yet  untried.) 

ith  a  manly  pace,  he  took  his  stand ; 

isp'd  the  bow,  and  twang'd  it  in  his  hand. 

mes,  with  beating  heart,  he  made  essay  ; 

mes,  unequal  to  the  task,  gave  way  : 

st  boldness  on  his  cheek  appeared : 

ice  he  hoped,  and  thrice  again  he  fear'd : 

rth  had  drawn  it.    The  great  sire  with  joy 

but  with  a  sign  forbade  the  boy. 
3ur  straight  the  obedient  prince  suppressed, 
bful,  thus,  the  suitor  train  addressed : 
lay  the  cause  on  youth  yet  immature  I 
ftven  forbid,  such  weakness  should  endure) 
ill  this  arm,  unequal  to  the  bow, 
in  insult,  or  repel  a  foe  ! 
1 1   whom  heaven  with  better  nerves  has 
is'd, 

the  trial,  and  the  prize  contest." 
si  the  bow  before  him  ;  and  apart 
the  polish'd  quiver  propped  the  dart. 
ig  then  his  seat,  Eupitlies'  son, 
1  Antinous,  to  the  rest  begun : 
where  the  goblet  first  begins  to  flow^ 
ght  to  left,  in  order  take  the  bow  ; 
>veyour  several  strengths." — The  princes 
rd, 

it  Leiodes,  blameless  priest,  appear'd : 
3st  bom  of  (Enops'  noble  race, 
xt  the  goblet  held  his  holy  place. 
f  he,  of  all  the  suitor-throng, 
3eds  detested,  and  abjured  the  wrong, 
nder  hands  the  stubborn  horn  he  strains  ; 
bbom  horn  resisted  all  his  pains  ! 

in  despair  he  gives  it  o'er : 
it  who  will,  (he  cries)  I  strive  no  more, 
umerous  deaths  attend  this  fatal  bow, 
)ul8  and  spirits  shall  it  send  below  t 
ndeed  to  die,  and  fairly  give 
her  debt,  than  disappointed  live  ; 
jch  new  sun  to  some  new  hope  a  prey, 
1  to-morrow  falser  than  to-day. 
ig  in  vain  Penelope  we  sought  t 
tv  shall  ease  us  of  that  idle  thought ; 
id  us  with  some  humbler  wife  to  live, 
;old  shall  gain,  or  destiny  shall  give." 
speaking,  on  the  floor  the  bow  he  placed, 
ich  inlay  the  various  floor  was  graced  :) 
nee  far  the  feather'd  shaft  he  throws  ; 
the  seat  returns  from  whence  he  rose, 
m  Antinous  thus  with  fury  said : 
words  ill-omen'd  from  thy  lips  have  fled  t 
^ard-function  ever  is  in  fear ; 
urms  are  dreadful  which  thou  canst  not 
J*. 


Why  should  this  bow  be  fatal  to  the  brave ! 
Because  the  priest  is  bom  a  peaceful  slave. 
Mark  then  what  others  can" — He  ended  there; 
And  bade  Melanthius  a  vast  pile  prepare. 
He  gives  it  instant  flame  :  then  fast  beside 
Spreads  o'er  an  ample  board  a  bullock's  hide. 
With  melted  lard  they  soak  the  weapon  o'er. 
Chafe  every  knot,  and  supple  every  pore. 
Vain  all  their  art,  and  all  their  strength  as  vain : 
The  bow  inflexible  resbts  their  pain. 
The  force  of  great  Eurymachus  alone 
And  bold  Antinous,  yet  untried,  unknown : 
Those  only  now  remain'd ; — but  those  confes8*d 
Of  all  the  train  the  mightiest  and  the  best. 

Then  from  the  hall,  and  from  the  noisy  crew 
The  masters  of  the  herd  and  flock  withdrew. 
The  king  observes  them :  he  the  hall  forsakes. 
And,  past  the  limits  of  the  court,  o'ertakes. 
Then  thus  with  accent  mild  Ulysses  spoke : 
^  Ye  faithful  guardians  of  the  herd  and  flock ! 
Shall  I  the  secret  of  my  breast  conceal ; 
Or  (as  my  soul  now  dictates)  shall  I  tell  t 
Say,  should  some  favouring  god  restore  again 
The  l(»t  Ulysses  to  his  native  reign  ? 
How  beat  your  hearts  ? — what  aid  would  you  atford) 
To  the  proud  suitors  ;  or  your  ancient  lordl" 

PhiloetiuB  thus : — "  Oh  were  thy  word  not  vain ; 
Would  mighty  Jove  restore  that  man  again ! 
These  aged  sinews,  with  new  vigour  strung. 
In  his  bless'd  cause  should  emulate  the  young." 
With  equal  vows  Eumseus  too  implored 
Each  power  abore,  with  wishes  for  his  lord. 

He  saw  their  secret  souls,  and  thus  began : 
"  Those  vows  the  gods  accord :  behold  the  man  I 
Your  own  Ulysses !  twice  ten  years  detain *d 
By  woes  and  wanderings  from  his  hapless  land: 
At  length   he  comes;  but  comes  despised,  un- 
known ; 
And  finding  faithful  you,  and  you  alone. 
All  else  have  cast  him  from  their  very  thought ; 
Even  in  their  wishes  and  their  prayers  forgot! 
Hear  then,  my  friends !  If  Jove  tliis  arm  succeed. 
And  give  yon  impious  revelers  to  bleed. 
My  care  shall  be,  to  bless  your  future  lives 
With  large  possessions,  and  with  faithful  wives : 
Fast  by  my  palace  shall  your  domes  ascend : 
And  each  on  young  Telemachus  attend. 
And  each  be  call'd  his  brother,  and  my  friend. 
To  give  you  firmer  faith,  now  trust  your  eye ; 
Lo  1  the  broad  scar  indented  on  my  thigh. 
When  with  Autolycus's  sons,  of  yore. 
On  Pamass'  top  I  chased  the  tusky  boar." 
His  ragged  vest  then  drawn  aside  disclosed 
The  sign  conspicuous,  and  the  s«u*  exposed : 
Eager  they  view'd ;  with  joy  they  stood  amazed; 
With  tearful  eyes  o'er  all  their  master  gazed: 
Around  his  neck  their  longing  arms  they  cast ; 
His  head,  his  slioulders,  and  his  knees  embraced: 
Tears  followed  tears: — no  word  was  in  their  power; 
In  solemn  silence  fell  the  kindly  shower. 
The  king  too  weeps,  the  king  too  grasps  their  hands, 
And  moveless,  as  a  marble  fountain,  stands. 

Thus  had  their  joy  wept  down  the  setting  sun, 
But  first  the  wise  man  ceased,  and  thus  begun : 
'^  Enough — on  other  cares  your  thought  employ  ; 
For  danger  waits  on  all  untimely  joy. 
Full  many  foes,  and  fierce,  observe  us  near : 
Some  may  betray,  and  yonder  walls  may  hear. 
Re-enter  then :  not  all  at  once ;  but  stay 
Some  moments  you,  and  let  me  lead  the  way. 
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To  me,  neglected  as  I  am,  I  know 
The  haughty  suitors  will  deny  the  bow ; 
But  thou,  Eumceus,  as  'tis  borne  away, 
Thy  master's  weapon  to  his  hand  convoy. 
At  every  portal  let  some  matron  wait ; 
And  each  lock  fast  the  well-compacted  gate : 
Close  let  them  keep,  whatever  invmdes  their  ear ; 
Though  arms,  or  shouts,  or  dying  groans  they  hear. 
To  thy  strict  charge,  Philoetius !  we  consign 
The  court's  main  gate :  to  guard  that  pass  be  thine." 

This  said,  he  first  retum'd :  the  faithful  swains 
At  distance  follow,  as  their  king  ordains. 
Before  the  flame  Eurymachus  now  stands, 
And  turns  the  bow,  and  chafes  it  with  his  hands : 
Still  the  tough  bow  unmoved.    The  lofty  m»n 
Sigh'd  from  his  mighty  soul,  and  thus  began : 

"  I  mourn  the  common  cause ;  for,  oh  my  friends! 
On  me,  on  all,  what  grief,  what  shame  attends  1 
Not  the  lost  nuptials  can  affect  me  more, 
(For  Greece  has  beauteous  dames  on  every  shore) 
But  baffled  thus !  confess'd  so  far  below 
Ulysses'  strength,  as  not  to  bend  his  bow ! 
How  shall  all  ages  our  attempt  deride  ! 
Our  weakness  scorn  I "  Antinous  thus  replied: 

<*  Not  so,  Eurymachus :  that  no  man  draws 
The  wondrous  bow,  attend  another  cause. 
Sacred  to  Phoebus  is  the  solemn  day, 
Which  thoughtless  we  in  games  would  waste  away: 
Till  the  next  dawn  this  ill-timed  strife  forego, 
And  here  leave  fix'd  the  ringlets  in  a  row. 
Now  bid  the  sewer  approach ;  and  let  us  join 
In  due  libations,  and  in  rites  divine : 
So  end  our  night :  before  the  day  shall  sprmg^ 
The  choicest  offerings  let  Melanthius  bring : 
Let  then  to  Phoebus  name  the  fatted  thighs 
Feed  the  rich  smokes,  high-curling  to  the  skies; 
So  shall  the  patron  of  these  arts  bestow 
(For  his  the  gift)  the  skill  to  bend  the  bow." 

They  heard,  well-pleased :  the  ready  heralds 
bring 
The  cleansing  waters  from  the  limpid  spring: 
The  goblet  high  with  rosy  wine  they  crown^ 
In  order  circling  to  the  peers  around. 
That  rite  complete,  up  rose  the  thoughtful  man ; 
And  thus  his  meditated  scheme  began : 

<<  If  what  I  ask  your  noble  minds  approve, 
Ye  peers  and  rivals  in  the  rojTil  love  I 
Chief,  if  it  hurt  not  great  Antinous'  ear 
(Whose  sage  decision  I  with  wonder  hear) 
And  if  Eurymachus  the  motion  please ; 
Give  heaven  this  day,  and  rest  the  bow  in  peace. 
To-morrow  let  your  arms  dispute  the  prize, 
And  take  it  he,  the  favour'd  of  the  skies  1 
But  since  till  then  this  trial  you  delay, 
Trust  it  one  moment  to  my  hands  to-day ; 
Fain  would  I  prove,  before  your  judging  eyes, 
What  once  I  was,  whom  wretched  you  despise ; 
1 "  yet  this  arm  its  ancient  force  retain ; 
Ok  if  my  woes  (a  long-continued  train) 
AnJ  wants  and  insults  make  me  less  tnan  man." 

Rage  flash'd  in  lightning  from  the  suitors'  eyes, 
Yet  mix'd  with  terror  at  the  bold  emprise. 
Antinous  then :  ^  0  miserable  guest ! 
Is  common  sense  quite  banish'd  from  thy  breast! 
Sufficed  it  not  within  the  palace  placed 
To  sit  distinguish'd,  with  our  presence  graced. 
Admitted  here  with  princes  to  confer ; 
A  man  unknown,  a  needy  wanderer! 
To  copious  wine  this  insolence  we  owe : 
And  much  thy  betters  wine  can  overthrow. 


The  mat  Eurytion  when  this  frenzy  stung, 
Pirithous'  roo&  with  frantic  riot  rung ; 
Boundless  the  Centaur  raged ;  till  one  and  all 
The  heroes  rose,  and  dragg'd  him  from  the  hall ; 
His  nose  they  shorten'd,  and  his  ears  they  slit. 
And  sent  him  sober'd  home,  with  better  wit. 
Hence  with  long  war  the  double  race  was  carsed : 
Fatal  to  all ;  but  to  the  aggressor  first. 
Such  fate  I  prophesy  our  guest  attends, 
If  here  this  mterdicted  bow  he  bends. 
Nor  shall  these  walls  such  insolence  contain : 
The  first  fair  wind  transports  him  o'er  the  main ; 
Where  Ekdietus  to  death  the  guilty  brings 
(The  worst  of  mortals,  e'en  the  worst  of  kings.) 
Better  than  that,  if  thou  approve  our  cheer ; 
Cease  the  mad  strife,  and  share  our  bounty  hem. 

To  this  the  queen  her  just  dislike  express'd: 
<<  'Tis  impious,  prince !  to  harm  the  stranger-guest; 
Base  to  insult  who  bears  a  suppliant's  name 
And  some  respect  Telemachus  may  claim. 
What  if  the  immortals  on  the  man  bestow 
Sufficient  strength  to  draw  the  mighty  bowt 
Shall  I,  a  queen,  by  rival  cliiefs  adored, 
Accept  a  wandering  stranger  for  my  lord! 
A  hope  so  idle  never  touch'd  liis  brain : 
Then  ease  your  bosoms  of  a  fear  so  vain. 
Far  be  he  banish'd  from  this  stately  sc^ie, 
Who  wrongs  his  princess  with  a  thought  so  mean!" 

**  O  fair  1  and  wisest  of  so  fair  a  kind! 
^Respectful  thus  Eurymachus  rejoin'd) 
Moved  by  no  weak  surmise,  but  sense  of  shame, 
We  dread  the  all-arraigning  voice  of  fame ; 
We  dread  the  censure  of  the  meanest  slave. 
The  weakest  woman :  all  can  wrong  Uie  brave. 
'  Behold  what  wretches  to  the  bed  pretend 
Of  that  brave  chief  whose  bow  Uiey  could  not 

bend  ! 
In  came  a  beggar  of  the  strolling  crew. 
And  did  what  all  those  princes  could  not  do.* 
Thus  will  the  common  voice  our  deed  defame ; 
And  thus  posterity  upbraid  our  name." 

To  whom  the  queen:    "If  fame  engage  your 
views. 
Forbear  those  acts  which  infamy  pursues : 
Wrong  and  oppression  no  renown  can  raise ; 
Know,  friend !  that  virtue  is  the  path  to  praise. 
The  stature  of  our  guest,  his  port,  his  iac«, 
Speak  him  descended  from  no  vulgar  race. 
To  him  the  bow,  as  he  desires,  convey ; 
And  to  his  hand  if  Phoebus  give  the  day. 
Hence,  to  reward  his  merit,  he  shall  beur 
A  two-edged  falchion,  and  a  shining  spear, 
Embroider'd  sandals,  a  rich  cloak  and  vec^ 
And  safe  conve^'ance  to  his  port  of  rest." 

"  0  royal  mother !  ever-honour'd  name ! 
Permit  me  (cries  Telenuu:hus^  to  claim 
A  son's  just  right.    No  Grecum  prince  but  I 
Has  power  this  bow  to  grant,  or  to  deny. 
Of  all  that  Ithaca's  rough  hills  contain, 
And  all  wide  Elis'  courser-breeding  plain. 
To  me  aloue  my  father's  arms  descend ; 
And  mine  alone  they  are,  to  give  or  lend. 
Retire,  0  queen  I  thy  household  task  resnmey 
Tend,  with  thy  maids,  the  labours  of  the  loom ; 
The  bow,  the  darts,  and  arms  of  chivalry. 
These  cares  to  man  belong,  and  most  to  me." 

Mature  beyond  his  ^ears,  the  queen  admired 
His  sage  reply,  and  with  her  train  retired : 
There  in  her  chamber  as  she  sat  apart. 
Revolved  his  words,  and  placed  them  in  her  heart 
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On  her  Ulysses  then  she  fix'd  her  soul : 
Down  her  fair  cheek  the  tears  abundant  roll^ 
Till  gentle  Pallas,  piteous  of  her  cries. 
In  slumber  closed  her  silTer-streaming  eyes. 

Now  through  the  press  the  bow  Eumseus  bore. 
And  all  vras  not,  noise,  and  wild  uproar. 
**  Hold,  lawless  rustic !  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 
To  whom,  insensate,  dost  thou  bear  the  bow  I 
Exiled  for  this  to  some  sequester'd  den. 
Far  from  the  sweet  society  of  men, 
To  thy  own  dogs  a  prey  thou  shalt  be  made ; 
If  heaven  and  Phoebus  lend  the  suitors  aid." 

Thus  they.     Aghast  he  laid  the  weapon  down, 
But  bold  Telemachus  thus  urged  him  on : 
"  Proceed,  false  slave, and  slight  their  empty  words; 
What !  hopes  the  fool  to  please  so  many  lords! 
Youne  as  I  am,  thy  princess  vengeful  hand, 
Stretdi'd  forth  in  wrath,  shall  drive  thee  from  the 

land. 
Oh !  could  the  vigour  of  this  arm  as  well 
The  oppressive  suitors  from  my  walls  expel ! 
Then  what  a  shoal  of  lawless  men  should  go 
To  fill  with  tumult  the  dark  courts  below ! " 

The  suitors  with  a  scornful  smile  survey 
The  youth,  indulging  in  the  genial  day. 
Eumseus,  thus  encouraged,  hastes  to  bring 
The  strife-full  bow,  and  gives  it  to  the  king 
Old  Euryclea  calling  then  aside, 
^  Hear  what  Telemachus  enjoins  (he  cried :) 
At  every  portal  let  some  matron  wait, 
And  each  lock  fast  the  well-compacted  gate ; 
And  if  unusual  sounds  invade  their  ear. 
If  arms,  or  shouts,  or  dying  groans  they  hear, 
Let  none  to  call  or  issue  forth  presume. 
But  close  attend  the  labours  of  the  loom." 

Her  prompt  obedience  on  his  order  waits ; 
Closed  m  an  instant  were  the  palace-gates, 
lu  the  same  moment  forth  Philcetius  flies. 
Secures  the  court,  and  with  a  cable  ties 
The  utmost  gate  (the  cable  strongly  wrought 
Of  By  bios*  reed,  a  ship  from  Egypt  brought;) 
Then  unperceived  and  silent  at  the  board 
His  seat  he  takes,  his  eyes  upon  his  lord. 

And  now  his  well-known  bow  the  master  bore, 
fum'd  on  all  sides,  and  viewed  it  o*er  and  o'er ; 
Lest  time  or  worms  had  done  the  weapon  wrong. 
Its  owner  absent,  and  untried  so  long. 
While  some  deriding — ^  How  he  turns  the  bow  ! 
Some  other  like  it  sure  the  man  must  know, 
Or  else  would  copy ;  or  in  bows  he  deals : 
Perhaps  he  makes  them ;  or  perhaps  he  steals." 
"  Heaven   to    this   wretch   (another   cried)    be 

kind! 
And  bless,  in  all  to  which  he  stands  inclined. 
With  such  good  fortune  as  he  now  shall  find." 

Heedless  he  heard  them : — but  disdain'd  reply ; 
The  bow  perusing  with  exactest  eye. 
Then,  as  some  heavenly  minstrel,  taught  to  sing 
High  notes,  responsive  to  the  trembling  string. 
To  some  new  strain  when  he  adapts  the  lyre. 
Or  the  dumb  lute  refits  with  vocal  wire. 
Relaxes,  strains,  and  draws  them  to  and  fro : 
So  the  great  master  drew  the  mighty  bow ; 
And  drew  with  ease.     One  hand  aloft  display'd 
The  bending  horns,  and  one  the  string  essay  d. 
From  his  essaying  hand  the  string  let  fly 
Twang'd  short  and  sharp,  like  the  shrill  swallow's 

cry. 
A  general  horror  ran  through  all  the  race ; 
Sunk  was  each  hearty  and  pale  was  every  face. 


Signs  from  above  ensued :  the  unfolding  sky 

In  lightning  burst ;  Jove  thunder'd  from  on  high. 

Fired  at  the  call  of  heaven's  almighty  lord. 

He  snatch'd  the  shaft  that  ^litter'd  on  the  board : 

(Fast  by,  the  rest  lay  sleepmg  in  the  sheath. 

But  soon  to  fly,  the  messengers  of  death.) 

Now  sitting  as  he  was,  the  cord  he  drew. 
Through  every  ringlet  leveling  his  view ; 
Then  notch'd  the  shaft,  released,  and  gave  it  wing; 
The  whizzing  arrow  vanished  from  the  string. 
Sung  on  direct,  and  threaded  every  ring. 
The  solid  gate  its  fury  scarcely  bounds ; 
Pierced  through  and  through,  the  solid  gate  re- 
sounds. 

Then  to  the  prince :  **  Nor  have  I  wrought  thee 
shame ; 
Nor  err'd  this  hand  unfaithful  to  its  aim ; 
Nor  proved  the  toil  too  hard ;  nor  have  I  lost 
That  ancient  vigour,  once  my  pride  and  boast. 
Ill  I  deserve  these  haughty  peers'  disdain : 
Now  let  them  comfort  their  dejected  train. 
In  sweet  repast  the  present  hour  employ. 
Nor  wait  till  evening  for  the  genial  joy : 
Then  to  the  lute's  soft  voice  prolong  the  night ; — 
Music,  the  banquet's  most  reflned  delight." 

He  said,  then  gave  a  nod ;  and  at  the  word 
Telemachus  girds  on  his  shining  sword. 
Fast  by  his  father's  side  he  takes  his  stand ; 
The  beamy  javelin  lightens  in  his  hand. 
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ARGUMENT. 

THS  DSATH  OP  TBI  BUTXOU. 

UlyMes  begins  the  slaiighter  of  the  saitora  by  the  death 
of  Aotinoua.  He  declares  himself,  and  lets  fly  his  arrows 
at  the  rest.  Telemachus  assists,  and  brings  arms  for  his 
father,  himself,  Eumsus,  and  Philflttius.  Melanthlusdoaa 
the  snme  for  the  wooers.  Minerva  encourages  Ulysses  in 
the  shape  of  Mentor.  The  suitors  are  all  slain,  only  Medon 
and  PhemiuB  are  spared.  Melanthius  and  the  unfaithful 
•ervants  are  executed.  The  rest  acknowledge  their  master 
with  all  demonstrations  of  Joy. 


Then  fierce  the  hero  o'er  the  threshold  strode ; 
Stript  of  his  rags,  he  blazed  out  like  a  god. 
Full  in  their  face  the  lifted  bow  he  bore. 
And  quiver'd  deaths,  a  formidable  store ; 
Before  his  feet  the  rattling  shower  he  tlurew. 
And  thus  terrific,  to  the  suitor-crew : 

**  One  venturous  game  this  hand  has  won  to-day ; 
Anotlier,  princes  I  yet  remains  to  play : 
Another  mark  our  arrow  must  attain. 
Phoebiis,  assist !  nor  be  the  labour  vain." 

Swift  as  the  word  the  parting  arrow  sings; 
And  bears  thv  fate,  Antinous,  on  its  wings. 
Wretch  that  he  was,  of  unprophetic  soul ! 
High  in  his  hands  he  rear'd  the  golden  bowl ; 
Even  then  to  drain  it  lengthen'd  out  his  breath ; 
Changed  to  the  deep,  the  bitter  draught  of  death  i 
For  fate  who  fear'd  amidst  a  feastful  bayid ) 
And  fate  to  numbers,  by  a  single  hand) 
Full  through  his  throat  Ulysses'  weapon  past. 
And  pierced  the  neck.    He  falls,  and  breathes  his 

last. 
The  tumbling  goblet  the  wide  floor  o'erflows, 
A  stream  of  gore  burst  spouting  from  his  nose ; 
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Grim  in  convulsive  agonies  he  sprawls : 
Before  him  spumM,  the  loaded  table  falls, 
And  spreads  the  pavement  with  a  mingled  flood 
Of  floating  meats,  and  wine,  and  human  blood. 
Amazed,  confounded,  as  they  saw  him  fall, 
Uprose  the  throngs  tumultuous  round  the  hall : 
O^er  all  the  dome  they  cast  a  haggard  eye : 
Each  look'd  for  arms :  in  vain ;  no  arms  were  nigh: 
^  Aim*st  thou  at  princes !  (all  amazed  they  said) 
Thy  last  of  games  unhappy  hast  thou  play'd ; 
Thy  erring  shaft  has  made  our  bi*avest  bleed, 
And  death,  unlucky  guest,  attends  thy  deed. 
Vultures  shall  tear  thee.** — Thus  incensed  they 

spoke ; 
While  each  to  chance  ascribed  the  wondrous  stroke : 
Blmd  as  they  were  ;  for  death  even  now  invades 
His  destined  prey,  and  wraps  tliem  all  in  shades. 
Then  grimly  frowning  with  a  dreadful  look. 
That  witherM  all  their  hearts,  Ulysses  spoke. 

"Dogs!  ye  have  had  your  day:  ye  fear'd  no 
more 
Ulysses  vengeful  from  the  Trojan  shore ; 
While  to  your  lust  and  spoil  a  guardless  prey. 
Our  house,  our  wealth,  our  helpless  liandm.aids,lay: 
Not  so  content,  with  bolder  frenzy  fired. 
Even  to  our  bed,  presumptuous,  you  aspired : 
Laws  or  divine  or  human  fail'd  to  move. 
Or  shame  of  men,  or  dread  of  gods  above : 
Heedless  alike  of  infamy  or  praise, 
Or  fame's  eternal  voice  in  future  days : 
The  hour  of  vengeance,  wretches  I  now  is  come ; 
Impending  fate  is  yours,  and  instant  doom." 

Thus  dreadful  he.     Confused  the  suitors  stood ; 
From  their  pale  cheeks  recedes  the  flying  blood : 
Trembling  they  sought  their  guilty  heads  to  hide ; 
Alone  the  bold  Eur^-machus  repUed : 

"  If,  as  thy  words  import,  (he  thus  began) 
Ulysses  lives,  and  thou  the  mighty  man. 
Great  are  thy  wrongs,  and  much  hast  thou  sustain'd 
In  thy  spoil'd  palace,  and  exhausted  land. 
The  cause  and  author  of  those  guilty  deeds, 
Lo !  at  thy  feet  unjust  Antinous  bleeds. 
Not  love,  but  wild  ambition,  was  his  guide : 
To  slay  thy  son,  thy  kingdoms  to  divide, 
These  were  his  aims ;  but  juster  Jove  denied. 
Since  cold  in  death  the  ofl*ender  lies.  Oh  spare 
Thy  suppliant  people,  and  receive  their  prayer  I 
Brass,  gold,  and  treasures,  shall  the  spoU  defray : 
Two  hundred  oxen  every  prince  shall  pay ; 
The  waste  of  yeai"s  refunded  in  a  day. 

Till  then  thy  wrath  is  just." Ulysses  burn'd 

With  high  disdain,  and  sternly  thus  returned  : 

"  All,  all  the  treasures  that  enrich'd  our  throne 
Before  your  rapines,  join'd  with  all  your  own. 
If  offered,  vainly  should  for  mercy  call : 
'Tis  you  that  offer,  and  I  scorn  them  all  * 
Your  blood  is  my  demand !  your  lives  the  prize, 
Till  pale  as  yonder  wretch  each  suitor  lies. 
Hence  with  those  coward  terms ;  or  fight,  or  fly, 
This  choice  is  left  ye»  to  resist  or  die : 

And  die  I  trust  ye  shall." He  sternly  spoke: 

With  guilty  fears  the  pale  assembly  shook. 

Alone  Eurymachus  exhorts  the  train : 

"  Yon  archer,  comrades,  will  not  shoot  in  vain ; 

But  from  the  threshold  shall  his  darts  be  sped, 

(Whoe'er  he  be)  till  every  prince  lie  dead. 

Be  mindful  of  yourselves;  draw  forth  your  swordsy 

And  to  his  shafts  obtend  these  ample  boards, 

(So  need  compels.)     Then,  all  united,  strive 

The  bold  invader  from  his  post  to  drive ; 


The  cit^  roused  shall  to  our  rescue  haste. 
And  this  mad  archer  soon  have  shot  his  last." 

Swift  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  his  traitor  sword. 
And  like  a  lion  rush'd  against  his  lord. 
The  wary  chief  the  rushing  foe  repressed ; 
Who  met  the  point,  and  forced  it  in  hia  breast : 
His  failing  hand  deserts  the  lifted  sword. 
And  prone  he  falls  extended  o'er  the  board  1 
Before  him  wide,  in  mix'd  effusion  roll 
The  untasted  viands,  and  the  jovial  bowL 
Full  through  his  liver  pass'd  the  mortal  wound ; 
With  dpng  rage  his  forehead  beats  the  ground 
He  spui*n'd  the  seat  with  fury  as  he  fell. 
And  the  fierce  soul  to  darkness  dived,  and  helL 

Next  bold  Amphinomus  his  arms  extends 
To  force  the  pass :  the  godlike  man  defends. 
Thy  spear,  Telemachus !  prevents  the  attack 
The  brazen  weapon  driving  through  his  back. 
Thence  through  his  breast  its  bloody  passage  tore, 
Flat  falls  he  thundering  on  the  marble  floor, 
And  his  crush'd  forehead  marks  the  stone  with 

gore. 
He  left  his  javelin  in  the  dead,  for  fear 
The  long  incumbrance  of  the  weighty  spear 
To  the  fierce  foe  advantage  might  afford. 
To  rush  between  and  use  the  shorten  *d  sword. 
With  speedy  ardour  to  his  sire  he  flies ; 
And,  •*  Arm,  great  Father!  arm  (in  haste  he  cries; 
Lo  hence  I  run  for  other  arms  to  wield. 
For  missile  javelins,  and  for  helm  and  aliield : 
Fast  by  our  side  let  either  faithful  s\«'ain 
In  arms  attend  us,  and  their  part  sustain." 

*'  Haste  and  return  ( Ulysses  made  reply 
While  yet  the  auxiliar  shafts  this  hand  supply ; 
Lest  thus  alone,  encounter'd  by  an  host. 
Driven  from  the  gate,  the  unportant  pass  be  lost" 

With  speed  Telemachus  obex's ;  and  flies 
Where  pUed  on  heaps  the  royal  armour  lies. 
Four  brazen  helmets,  eight  refulgent  spears, 
And  four  broad  buclders,  to  his  sire  he  bears : 
At  once  in  brazen  panoply  they  shone ; 
At  once  each  servant  braced  his  armour  on : 
Around  their  king  a  fiaithful  guard  tliey  stand. 
While  yet  each  shaft  flew  deathful  from  his  hand. 
Chief  after  chief  expired  at  every  wound. 
And  swell'd  the  bleeding  mountain  on  the  ground 
Soon  as  his  store  of  flying  fates  was  spent. 
Against  the  wall  he  set  the  bow  unbent : 
And  now  his  shoulders  bear  the  massy  shield  ; 
And  now  his  hands  two  beamy  javelins  wield : 
He  frowns  beneath  his  nodding  plume,  that  play'd 
O'er  the  high  crest,  and  cast  a  dreadful  shade. 

There  stood  a  window  near,  whence  looking 
down 
From  o'er  the  porch,  appeared  the  subject  town. 
A  double  strength  of  valves  secured  the  pUce ; 
A  high  and  narrow,  but  the  only  pass : 
The  cautious  king,  with  all-preventing  care. 
To  guard  that  outlet,  placed  Eumeeus  there : 
When  Agelaiis  thus :  <<  Has  none  the  sense 
To  mount  yon  window,  and  alarm  from  Uienoe 
The  neighbour  town  1  the  town  shall  force  the  door. 
And  this  bold  archer  soon  shall  shoot  no  more." 

Melanthius  then : — "  That  outlet  to  the  gate 
So  near  adjoins,  that  one  may  guard  the  strait 
But  other  methods  of  defence  remain ; 
Myself  with  arms  can  furnish  all  the  train ; 
Stores  from  the  royal  magazine  I  bring. 
And  their  own  dai*t8  shall  pierce  the  prince  and 
king." 
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He  said ;  and  moanting  up  the  lofty  Btaire, 
Twelve  Bhields,  twelve  lances,  and  twelve  helmets 

bears; 
All  arm,  and  sudden  round  the  hall  appears 
A  blaze  of  bucklers,  and  a  wood  of  spears. 

The  hero  stands  oppressM  with  mighty  woe : 
On  every  side  he  sees  the  labour  grow : 
^  Oh  curst  event !  and  oh  unlook*d-for  aid ! 

Melanthius  or  the  women  have  betravM 

Oh  my  dear  son  1" The  father  with  a  sigh : 

Then  ceased ;  the  filial  virtue  made  reply : 

"  Falsehood  is  folly ;  and  'tis  just  to  own 
The  fault  committed :  this  was  mine  alone ; 
Biy  haste  neglected  yonder  door  to  bar ; 
And  hence  the  villain  has  supplied  their  war. 
Run,  good  Eumaeus,  then ;  and  (what  before 
I  thoughtless  err*d  in)  well  secure  that  door : 
Learn  if  by  female  fraud  this  deed  were  done, 
Or  (as  my  thought  misgives)  by  Dolius'  son." 

While  yet  they  spoke,  in  quest  of  arms  again 
To  the  high  chamljer  stole  the  faithless  swain : 
Not  unobserved.     £uma>us  watchful  eyed ; 
And  thus  addressM  UI^'sscs  near  his  side : 

"  The  miscreant  we  suspected  takes  that  way ; 
Him,  if  this  arm  be  powerful,  shall  I  slay  t 
Or  drive  him  hither,  to  receive  the  meed 
From  thy  own  hand,  of  this  detested  deed  f" 

^  Not  so  (replied  Ulysses):  leave  him  there. 
For  us  sufficient  is  another  care : 
Within  the  structure  of  this  palace  wall 
To  keep  inclosed  his  masters  till  they  fall. 
Go  you  and  seize  the  felon :  backward  bind 
His  arms  and  legs,  and  fix  a  plank  behind ; 
On  this,  his  body  by  strong  cords  extend, 
And  on  a  column  near  the  roof  suspend ; 
So  studied  tortures  his  vile  days  shall  end." 

The  ready  swains  obey'd  with  joyful  haste  : 
Behind  the  felon  unperceived  they  passM, 
As  round  the  room  in  quest  of  arms  he  goes, 
(The  half-shut  door  concealed  his  lurking  foes;) 
One  hand  sustained  a  holm,  and  one  the  shield 
Which  old  Laertes  wont  in  youth  to  wield, 
Cover*d  with  dust,  with  dryness  chapt  and  worn. 
The  brass  corroded,  and  the  leather  torn. 
Thus  laden,  o*er  the  threshold  as  he  stept. 
Fierce  en  the  villain  from  each  side  they  leapt. 
Back  by  the  hair  the  trembling  dastard  drew. 
And  down  reluctant  on  the  pavement  threw. 
Active  and  pleased,  the  zealous  swains  fulfil 
At  every  point  their  master's  rigid  will : 
First,    fast    behmd,   his    hands    and    feet    they 

bound : 
Then  straitened  cords  involved  his  body  round; 
So  drawn  aloft,  athwart  the  column  tied. 
The  howling  felon  swung  from  side  to  side. 

Eumaeus  scoffing  then  with  keen  disdain : 
"  There  pass  thy  pleasing  night,  O  gentle  swain  ! 
On  that  soft  pillow,  from  that  envi^  height 
First  may'st  thou  see  the  springing  dawn  of  light ; 
So  timely  rise,  when  morning  streaks  the  eas^ 
To  drive  thy  victims  to  the  suitors'  feast." 

This  said,  they  loft  him  tortured  as  he  lay : 
.Secured  the  door,  and  hasty  strode  away  : 
Each,  breathing  death,  resumed  his  dangerous 

post 
Near  great  Ulysses  ;  four  against  an  host. 
When  lo  1  descending  to  her  hero's  aid, 
Jove's  daughter,  Pallas,  war's  triumphant  maid : 
In  Mentor's  friendly  form  she  join'd  his  side  ; 
Ulysses  saw,  and  thus  with  transport  cried  : 


'*  Come,  ever  welcome,  and  thy  succour  lend  ; 
Oh  every  sacred  name  in  one  ! — my  friend  I 
Early  we  loved,  and  long  our  loves  have  grown  : 
Whate'er  through  life's  whole  series  1  have  done 
Or  good  or  grateful,  now  to  mind  recal. 
And  aiding  this  one  hour,  repay  it  all." 

Thus  he  :  but  pleasing  hopes  his  bosom  warm 
Of  Pallas  latent  in  the  friendly  form. 
The  adverse  host  the  phantom  warrior  eyed  ; 
And  first,  loud  threatening,  AgelaUs  cried  : 

**  Mentor,  beware  !  nor  let  that  tongue  persuade 
Thy  frantic  arm  to  lend  Ul^-sses  aid  : 
Our  force  successful  shall  our  threat  make  good, 
And  with  the  sire's  and  son's  commix  thy  blood. 
What  hopest    thou  here!   Thee  first  the  sword 

shall  slay ; 
Then  lop  thv  whole  ]>osterity  away : 
Far  hence  thy  banish'd  consort  shall  we  send  ; 
With  his,  thy  forfeit  lands  and  treasures  blend  : 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  shalt  thou  join  thy  friend." 

His  barbarous  insult  even  the  goddess  fires  ; 
Who  thus  the  warrior  to  revenge  inspires : 

"  Art  thou  Ulysses  !  where  then  shall  we  find 
The  patient  body  and  the  constant  mind ! 
That  courage,  once  the  Trojans'  daily  dread, 
Known  nine  long  years,  and  felt  by  heroes  dead  f 
And  where  that  conduct,  which  revenged  the  lust 
Of  Priam's  race,  and  laid  proud  Troy  in  dust! 
If  this,  when  Helen  was  the  cause  were  done, 
What  for  thy  country  now,  thy  queen,  thy  son ! 
Rise  then  in  combat ;  at  my  side  attend  ; 
Observe  what  vigour  gratitude  can  lend, 
And  foes  how  weak,  op])osed  against  a  friend  ! " 

She  spoke  ;  but  willing  longer  to  survey 
The  sire  and  son's  great  acts,  withheld  the  day  ; 
By  farther  toils  decreed  the  brave  to  try 
And  level  poised  the  wings  of  victory  : 
Then  with  a  change  of  form  eludes  their  sight, 
Perch'd  like  a  swallow  on  a  rafter's  height, 
And  unperceived  enjoys  the  rising  fight. 

DamaMt<n*'s  son,  bold  AgelaQs,  leads 
The  guilty  war  :  Eurynomus  succeeds  ; 
With  these,  Pisander,  great  Polyctor's  son, 
Sage  Polybus,  and  stem  Amphimedon, 
With  Demoptolemus  :  these  six  survive  ; 
The  best  of  all  the  shafts  had  left  alive. 
Amidst  the  carnage  desperate  as  they  stand, 
Thus  AgolaUs  roused  the  lagging  band  : 

**  The  hour  is  come,  when  yon  fierce  man  no 


more 


With  bleeding  princes  shall  bestrew  the  floor : 
Lo  !  Mentor  leaves  him  with  an  emphr  boast: 
The  four  remain  ;  but  four  against  a  host. 
Let  each  at  once  discharge  the  deadly  dart  ; 
One  sure  of  six  shall  reach  Ulysses'  heart : 
Thus  shall  one  stroke  the  glory  lost  regain  : 
The  rest  must  perish,  their  great  leader  slain.* 
Then  all  at  once  their  mingled  lances  threw  ! 
And  thirsty  all  of  one  man's  blood  they  flew : 
In  vain  !  Miner>'a  tum'd  them  with  her  breath, 
And  scattered  short,  or  wide,  the  points  of  death ; 
With  deaden'd  sound,  one  on  the  threshold  falls. 
One  strikes  the  gate,  one  rings  against  the  walls ; 
The  storm  pass'd  mnocent.     The  godlike  man 
Now  loftier  trod,  and  dreadful  thus  began  : 
^  'Tis  now  (brave  friends)  our  turn,  at  once  to 

throw 
(So  speed  them  heaven;  our  javelins  at  the  foe. 
That  impious  race  to  all  their  past  misdeeds 
Would  add  our  blood.    Injustice  still  proceeds. 
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He  iipoke  :  at  once  their  fiery  l&nces  flew  : 
Great  I>emoptolemu«,  Ulysses  slew; 
Euryades  received  the  prince's  dart ; 
The  ^atherd's  quiver*d  in  Pisander*8  heart ; 
Fierce  Elatus  by  thine,  Eumseus,  falls : 
Their  fall  in  tliunder  echoes  round  the  walls. 
The  rest  retreat :  the  victors  now  advance  ; 
Each  from  the  dead  resumes  his  bloody  lance. 
A^ain  the  foe  discharge  the  steely  shower ; 
Again  made  frustrate  by  the  virgin-power : 
Some,  tum*d  by  Pallas,  on  the  tlireshold  fall. 
Some  wound  the  gate,  some  ring  against  the  wall : 
Some  weak,  or  ponderous  with  the  brazen  head. 
Drop  harmless  on  the  pavement,  sounding  dead. 

Tnen  bold  Amphimedon  his  javelin  caat ; 
Thy  hand,  Telemachus,  it  lightly  razed : 
And  from  CtcHlppus'  arm  the  spear  elanced 
On  good  EumaDus'  shield  and  shoulder  glanced  : 
Not  lessen *d  of  their  force  (so  slight  the  wound) 
Each  sung  along,  and  droppM  upon  the  ground. 
Fate  doom'd  thee  next,  £ur>'damaa,  to  bear 
Thy  death,  ennobled  by  Ulysses'  spear. 
By  the  bold  son  Amphimedon  was  slain  ; 
And  Polybus  renown'd  the  faithful  swain. 
Pierced  through  the  breast  the  rude  Ctesippus  bled, 
And  thus  Philoetius  gloried  o'er  the  dead : 

**  There  end  thy  pompous  vaunts  and  high  disdain, 
O  sharp  in  scandal,  voluble  and  vain  I 
How  weak  is  mortal  pride  !  to  heaven  alone 
The  event  of  actions  and  our  fates  are  known  ; 
Scoffer  !  behold  what  gratitude  we  bear ; 
The  victim's  heel  is  answer'd  with  this  spear.'* 

Ulysses  brandish'd  high  his  vengeful  steel. 
And  Damastorides  that  instant  feU : 
Fast  by,  Leocritus  expiring  lay. 
The  prince's  javelin  tore  its  bloody  way 
Through  all  his  bowels  :  down  he  tumbles  prone. 
His  batter'd  front  and  brains  besmear  the  stone. 

Now  Pallas  shines  confess'd :  aloft  she  spreads 
The  arm  of  vengeance  o'er  their  guilty  heads ; 
The  dreadful  cegis  blazes  in  their  eye ; 
Amazed  they  see,  they  tremble,  and  they  fly : 
Confused,  distracted,  through  the  rooms  they  fling, 
Like  oxen  madden'd  by  the  breeze's  sting. 
When  sultry  days,  and  long,  succeed  the  gentle 

spring. 
Not  half  so  keen,  fierce  vultures  of  the  chase 
Stoop  from  the  mountains  on  the  feather'd  race. 
When  the  wide  field  extended  snares  beset. 
With  conscious  dread  they  shun  the  quivermg  net  j 
No  help,  no  flight ;  but  wounded  every  way. 
Headlong  they  drop  ;  the  fowlers  seize  the  prey. 
On  all  sides  thus  they  double  wound  on  wound ; 
In  prostrate  heaps  the  wretches  beat  the  ground : 
Unmanly  shrieks  precede  each  dying  groan. 
And  a  red  deluge  floats  the  reeking  stone. 

Leiodes  first  before  the  victor  falls ; 
The  wretched  augui*  thus  for  mercy  calls : 
"  0,  gracious,  hear  :  nor  let  thy  suppliant  bleed ; 
Still  uudishonour'd  or  by  word  or  deed 
Thy  house,  for  me,  remains ;  by  me  repressed 
Full  oft  was  check'd  the  injustice  of  the  rest : 
Averse  they  heard  me  when  I  counsel'd  well ; 
Their  hearts  were  harden'd,  and  they  justly  fell. 
Oh  spare  an  augur's  consecrated  head. 
Nor  add  the  blameless  to  the  guilty  dead.*' 

"  Priest  as  thou  art !  for  that  detested  band 
Thy  lyine  prophecies  deceived  the  land ! 
Against  Ulysses  have  thy  vows  been  made: 
For  them,  thy  daily  orisons  were  paid : 


Yet  more,  even  to  our  bed  thy  pride  aspires : 
One  common  crime  one  common  late  requires.** 

Thus  speaking,  from  the  ground  the  sword  he 
took 
Which  AgelaQs'  dying  hand  forsook  ; 
Full  through  his  neck  the  weighty  falchion  sped; 
Along  the  pavement  roU'd  the  muttering  head. 

Phemius  alone  the  hand  of  vengeance  spared ; 
Phemius,  the  sweet,  the  heaven-instructed  bard. 
Beside  the  gate  the  reverend  minstrel  stands ; 
The  lyre,  now  silent,  trembling  in  his  hands : 
Dubious  to  supplicate  the  chief,  or  fly 
To  Jove's  inviolable  altar  nigh. 
Where  oft  Laertes  holy  vows  had  paid. 
And  oft  Ulysses  smoking  victims  laid. 
His  honour'd  harp  with  care  he  first  set  down. 
Between  the  laver  and  the  silver  throne ; 
Then  prostrate,  stretch 'd  before  the  dreadful  man, 
Persuasive,  thus  with  accent  soft  began  : 

**  O  king  !  to  mercy  be  thy  soul  inclined, 
And  spare  the  poet's  ever-gentle  kind. 
A  deed  like  this  thy  future  fate  would  wrong: 
For  dear  to  gods  and  men  is  sacred  song. 
Self-taught  I  sing ;  by  heaven,  and  heaven  aloo^ 
The  genuine  seeds  of  poesy  are  sown  ; 
And  (what  the  gods  bestow)  the  lofty  lay. 
To  gods  alone,  and  godlike  worth,  we  pay. 
Save  then  the  poet,  and  thyself  re^-ard  ; 
'TIS  thine  to  merit,  mine  is  to  record. 
That  here  I  sung,  was  force  and  not  desire ; 
This  hand  reluctant  touch'd  the  warbling  wire : 
And  let  thy  son  attest,  nor  sordid  pay 
Nor  servile  flattery  stain'd  the  moral  lay." 

The  moving  words  Telemachus  attends. 
His  sire  approaches,  and  the  bard  defends : 
**  O  mix  not,  father,  with  those  impious  dead 
The  man  divine ;  forbear  that  sacred  head : 
Medon,  the  herald,  too  our  arms  may  spare ; 
Medon,  who  made  my  infancy  his  care : 
If  yet  he  breathes,  permit  thy  son  to  give 
Thus  much  to  gpratitude,  and  bid  him  live." 

Beneath  a  table,  trembling  with  dismay, 
Couch'd  close  to  earth,  imhappy  Medon  lay. 
Wrapt  in  a  new-slain  ox's  ample  hide : 
Swift  at  the  word  he  cast  his  screen  aside. 
Sprung  to  the  prince,  embraced  his  knee  with  tean>, 
Ajid  thus  with  grateful  voice  addreas'd  his  ears : 

**  O  prince !  O  friend !  lo  here  thy  Medon  stands ; 
Ah,  stop  the  hero's  unresisted  hands. 
Incensed  too  justly  by  that  impious  brood. 
Whose  guilty  glories  now  are  set  in  blood." 

To  whom  Ulysses  with  a  pleasing  eye : 
^  Be  bold ;  on  friendship  and  ray  son  rely : 
Live,  an  example  for  the  world  to  read. 
How  much  more  safe  the  good  than  evU  deed. 
Thou,  with  the  heaven-taught  bard,  in  peace  resort 
From  blood  and  carnage  to  yon  open  court : 
Me  other  work  requires  :** — With  timorous  awe 
From  the  dire  scene  the  exempted  two  withdiaw ; 
Scarce  sure  of  life,  look  round,  and  trembling 

move 
To  the  bright  altars  of  protector  Jove. 

Meanwhile  Ulysses  search 'd  the  dome,  to  find 
If  yet  there  live  of  all  the  offending  kind. 
Not  one !  complete  the  bloody  tale  he  found ; 
All  steep'd  in  blood,  all  gasping  on  the  ground. 
So,  when  by  hollow  shores  the  fisher  train 
Sweep  with  their  arching  nets  the  hoary  main. 
And  scarce  the  meshy  toils  the  copious  dzao^t 
contam. 
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All  naked  of  their  element,  and  bare, 
The  fiflhee  pant,  and  gasp  in  thinner  air ; 
Wide  o'er  the  sands  are  spread  the  stiffening  prey, 
Till  the  warm  sun  exhales  their  soul  away. 

And  now  the  king  commands  his  son  to  call 
Old  Euryclea  to  the  deathful  hall : 
The  son  observant  not  a  moment  stajrs ; 
The  aged  governess  with  speed  obeys : 
The  soundmg  portals  instant  they  display ; 
The  matron  moves,  the  prince  directs  the  way. 
On  heaps  of  death  the  stem  Ulysses  stood, 
All  black  with  dust,  and  covered  thick  with  blood. 
So  the  grim  lion  from  the  slaughter  comes : 
Dreadftd  he  glares,  and  terribly  he  foams ; 
His  breast  with  marks  of  carnage  painted  o'er. 
His  jaws  all  dropping  with  the  bull*s  black  gore. 

Soon  as  her  eyes  the  welcome  object  met. 
The  guilty  f&llen,  the  mighty  deed  complete, 
A  scream  of  joy  her  feeble  voice  essayM : 
The  hero  check'd  her,  and  composedly  said : 

"  Woman,  experienced  as  thou  art,  control 
Indecent  joy,  and  feast  thy  secret  souL 
To  insult  the  dead  is  cruel  and  unjust ; 
Fate,  and  their  crime,  have  sunk  them  to  the  dust. 
Nor  heeded  these  the  censure  of  mankind ; 
The  good  and  bad  were  equal  in  their  mind. 
Justly  the  price  of  worthlessnees  they  paid. 
And  each  now  wails,  an  unlamented  shade. 
But  thou  sincere !  oh  Euryclea,  say. 
What  maids  dishonour  us,  and  what  obey  1" 

Then  she :  **  In  these  thy  kingly  walls  remain 
(My  son)  full  fifty  of  the  handmaid  train. 
Taught  by  my  care  to  cull  the  fleece,  or  weave, 
And  servitude  with  pleaBine  tasks  deceive : 
Of  these,  twice  six  pursue  £eir  wicked  wa} 
Nor  me,  nor  chaste  Penelope,  obey : 
Nor  fits  it  that  Telemachus  command 
Qf  oung  as  he  is)  his  mother's  female  band. 
Hence  to  the  upper  chambers  let  me  fly, 
Where  slumbers  soft  now  close  the  royal  eye ; 
There  wake  her  with  the  news" — ^The  matron  cried. 
**  Not  so  (Ulysses  more  sedate  replied) 
Bring  first  the  crew  who  wrought  these  guilty 

deeds." 
In  haste  the  matron  parts :  the  king  proceeds 
**  Now  to  dispose  the  dead  the  care  remains 
To  you,  my  son,  and  you,  my  faithful  swains : 
The  offending  females  to  that  task  we  doom. 
To  wash,  to  scent,  and  purify  the  room. 
These  (every  table  cleansed,  and  every  throne, 
And  all  the  melancholy  labour  done) 
Drive  to  yon  court,  without  the  palace-wall : 
There  the  revenging  sword  shall  smite  them  all ; 
So  with  the  suitors  let  them  mix  in  dust, 
Stretch'd  in  a  long  oblivion  of  their  lust" 

He  said :  the  lamentable  train  appear : 
Each  vents  a  groan,  and  drops  a  tender  tear ; 
Elach  heaved  her  mournful  burthen,  and  beneath 
The  porch  deposed  the  ghastly  hei^is  of  death. 
The  chief  severe,  con\pelling  each  to  move. 
Urged  the  dire  task,  imperious,  from  above. 
With  thirsty  sponge  they  rub  the  tables  o'er ; 
(The  swains  unite  their  toil)  the  walls,  the  floor, 
Wash'd  with  the  effusive  wave,  are   purged  of 

gore. 
Once  more  the  palace  set  in  fair  array. 
To  the  base  court  the  females  take  their  way ; 
Thero  compass'd  close  between  the  dome  and  waU, 
(Their  life's  last  scene)  they  trembling  wait  their 
iaU. 


Then  thus  the  prince:    ^To  these  shall  we 
afford 
A  fate  so  pure,  as  by  the  martial  sword! 
To  these,  the  nightly  prostitutes  to  shame. 
And  base  revilers  of  our  house  and  name!" 

Thus  speaking,  on  the  circline  wall  he  strung 
A  ship's  tough  cable,  ftrom  a  column  hung ; 
Near  the  high  top  he  strain'd  it  strongly  round. 
Whence  no  contending  foot  could  reach  the  ground. 
Their  heads  above  connected  in  a  row. 
They  beat  the  air  with  quivering  feet  below : 
Thus  on  some  tree,  hung  struggling  in  the  snare. 
The  doves  or  thrushes  iup  their  wmgs  in  air. 
Soon  fled  the  soul  impure,  and  left  behind 
The  empty  corse  to  waver  with  the  wind. 

Then  forth  they  led  Melanthius,  and  began 
Their  bloody  work :  they  lopp'd  avray  the  man. 
Morsel  for  dogs !  then  trimm'd  with  brazen  sheers 
The  wretch,  and  shorten'd  of  his  nose  and  ears ; 
His  hands  and  feet  last  felt  the  cruel  steel : 
He  roar'd,  and  torments  gave  his  soul  to  hdL — 

They  wash,  and  to  Ulysses  take  their  way ; 
So  ends  the  bloody  business  of  the  day. 

To  Euryclea  then  address'd  the  king : 
''  Bring  hither  fire,  and  hither  sulphur  bring. 
To  purge  the  palace :  then  the  queen  attend 
And  let  her  with  her  matron-train  descend ; 
The  matron-train  with  all  the  virgin  band 
Assemble  here,  to  learn  their  lord's  command." 

Then  Euryclea :  "  Joyful  I  obey ; 
But  cast  those  mean  didionest  rags  away : 
Permit  me  first  thy  royal  robes  to  bring : 
111  suits  this  garb  the  shoulders  of  a  king," 
**  Bring  sulphur  straight  and  fire  "  (the  monarch 

cries ;) 
She  hears,  and  at  the  word  obedient  flies. 
With  fire  and  sulphur,  cure  of  noxious  fumes. 
He  purged  the  walls  and  blood-poUuted  rooms. 
Again  we  matron  springs  with  eager  pace,  , 
And  spreads  her  lord's  return  from  place  to  place. 
They  hear,  rush  forth,  and  instant  round  him 

stand; 
A  gazing  throng,  a  torch  in  every  hand. 
They  saw,  they  knew  him,  and  with  fond  embrace 
Each  humbly  kiss'd  his  knee,  or  hand,  or  face : 
He  knows  them  all ;  in  all  such  truth  appears. 
Even  he  indulges  the  sweet  joy  of  tears. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Euryclea  awakens  Penelope  with  the  news  of  Ulyssetf* 
return,  and  the  death  of  the  suitors.  Penelope  scarcely 
credits  her,  but  supposes  some  god  has  punished  them, 
and  descends  from  her  apartment  in  doubt.  At  the  first 
interview  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope,  she  is  quite  unsatisfied. 
Minerva  restores  him  to  the  beauty  of  his  youth ;  but  the 
queen  continues  incredulous,  till  by  some  oiroumstanoes 
3he  is  convinced,  and  falls  into  all  the  transports  of  passion 
and  tenderness.  They  recoimt  to  each  other  all  tiiat  has 
passed  during  their  long  separation.  The  next  morning 
Ulysses,  arming  himself  and  his  friends,  goes  from  the  city 
to  visit  his  father. 

Then  to  the  queen,  as  in  repose  she  lay. 
The  nurse  with  eager  rapture  speeds  her  way : 
The  transports  of  her  faithful  heart  supply 
A  sudden  youth,  and  give  her  wings  to  fly. 
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**  And  sleeps  my  child  !  (the  reverend  matron 
cries) 
Ulysses  lives  !  arise,  my  child,  arise  ! 
At  length  appears  the  lung-expected  hour  I 
Ulysses  comes  I  the  suitors  are  no  more  ! 
No  more  they  view  the  golden  light  of  day ; 
Arise,  and  bless  thee  with  the  glad  survey !  *' 

TouchM  at  her  words,  the  mournful  queen  re- 
jom  d  : 
**  Ah  !  whither  wanders  thy  distcmper'd  mind  ! 
The  righteous  powers  who  tread  the  starry  skiei^ 
The  weak  enlighten,  and  confound  the  wise, 
And  human  thought  with  unresisted  sway. 
Depress  or  raise,  enlarge  or  take  away ; 
Truth,  by  their  high  decree,  thy  voice  forsakes, 
And  folly  with  the  tongue  of  wisdom  speaks. 
Unkind,  the  fond  illusion  to  impose  ! 
Was  it  to  flatter,  or  deride,  my  woes ! 
Never  did  I  a  sleep  so  swe«;t  enjoy, 
Since  my  dear  lord  left  Ithaca  for  Troy : 
Why  must  I  wake  to  grieve :  and  curse  thy  shore, 
0  Troy  I — may  never  tongue  pronounce  thee  morel 
Be  gone :  another  might  have  felt  our  rage : 
But  age  is  sacred :  and  we  spare  thy  age.'* 

To  whom  with  warmth :   "  My  soul  a  lie  dis- 
dains: 
Ulysses  lives :  thy  own  UlvRses  reigns : 
That  stranger,  patient  of  the  suitors*  wrongs, 
And  the  rude  licence  of  ungovem'd  tongues. 
He,  he  is  thine !  thy  son,  his  latent  guest 
Long  knew,  but  lock'd  the  secret  in  his  breast ; 
With  well-concerted  art  to  end  his  woes. 
And  burst  at  once  in  vengetuice  on  the  foes.** 

While  yet  she  spoke,  the  queen  in  transport 
sprung, 
Swift  from  the  couch,  and  round  the  matron  hung; 
Fast  from  her  eye  descends  the  rolling  tear — 
"  Say,  once  more  say,  is  my  Ulysses  here ! 
How  could  that  numerous  and  outrageous  band 
By  one  be  slain,  though  by  an  hero's  hand  I" 

"  I  saw  it  not,  (she  cries)  but  heard  alone, 
When  death  was  busy,  a  loud  dying  groan ; 
The  damsel-traui  tum'd  pale  at  every  wound ; 
Immured  we  sat,  and  catch'd  each  passing  sound. 
When  death  had  seized  her  prey,  thy  son  attends, 
And  at  his  nod  the  damsel-train  descends ; 
There  terrible  in  arms  Ulysses  stood. 
And  the  dead  suitors  almost  swam  in  blood. 
Thy  heart  had  leapt  the  hero  to  survey, 
Stern  as  the  surly  lion  o'er  Ms  prey, 

Glorious  in  gore  ! now  with  sulphureous  fires 

The  dome  he  purges,  now  the  flame  aspires  ; 
Ileap'd  lie  the  dead  without  the  palace- walls : — 
Haste,  daughter,  haste,  thy  own  Ulysses  calls  1 
Thy  every  wish  the  bounteous  gods  bestow ; 
Enjoy  the  present  good,  and  former  woe ; 
Ulysses  lives  his  vanquisli*d  foes  to  see : 
He  lives,  to  thy  Telemachus  and  thee  !** 

"  Ah  no !  (with  sighs  Penelope  rejoin*d) 
Excess  of  joy  disturbs  thy  wandering  mind. 
How  blessM  this  happy  hour,  should  he  appear  1 
Dear  to  us  aO,  to  me  supremely  dear  I 
Ah  no !  some  god  the  suitors'  deaths  decreed : 
Some  god  descends,  and  by  his  hand  they  bleed. 
Blind  !  to  contemn  the  stranger's  righteous  cause. 
And  violate  all  hospitable  laws. 
The  good  they  hated,  and  the  powers  defied : 
But  heaven  is  just ;  and  by  a  god  they  died. 
For  never  must  Ulysses  view  this  shore ; 
Never  I the  loved  Ulysses  is  no  more  ;*' 


^  What  words  (the  matron  cries)  have  reach'd 
my  ears! 
Doubt  we  his  presence,  when  he  now  appe&rs  I 
Then  hear  conviction : — Ere  the  fatal  day 
That  forced  Ulj'sses  o'er  the  watery  way, 
A  boar  fierce  rushing  in  the  sylvan  war 
Plough*d  half  his  thigh :  I  saw,  I  saw  the  scar, 
And  wild  with  transport  had  reveal'd  the  wound ; 
But  ere  I  spoke,  he  rose,  and  check'd  the  aoond. 
Then,  daughter,  haste  away !  and  if  a  lie 
Flow  from  this  tongue,  then  let  thy  servuit  die  f 

To  whom  with  dubious  joy  the  queen  replies : 
"  Wise  is  thy  soul  ;  but  errors  seize  the  wise* 
The  works  of  gods  what  mortal  can  survey  t 
Who  knows  their  motives,  who  shall  trace  their 

way? 
But  learn  we  instant  how  the  suitors  trod 
The  paths  of  death ;  by  man,  or  by  a  god.*' 

Thus  speaks  the  queen ;  and  no  reply  attends, 
But  with  alternate  joy  and  fear  descends ; 
At  every  step  debates,  her  lord  to  prove ! 
Or,  rushing  to  his  arms,  confess  her  love  I 
Then  gliding  through  the  marble  valves  in  state, 
Opposed,  before  the  shining  fire  she  sat. 
The  monarch,  by  a  column  high  enthroned. 
His  eye  withch^w,  and  fix'd  it  on  the  ground 
Curious  to  hear  his  queen  the  silence  break : 
Amazed  she  sat,  and  impotent  to  speak : 
0*er  all  the  man  her  eyes  she  rolls  in  vain. 
Now  hopes,  now  fears,  now  knows,  then  donbts 

again. 
At  length  Telemachus :  — '^  Oh  who  can  find 
A  wonmn  Uke  Penelope  unkind ! 
Why  thus  in  silence  ?  why  with  winning  charms 
Thus  slow,  to  fly  with  rapture  to  his  arms!    • 
Stubborn  the  breast  that  with  no  transport  glows, 
When  twice  ten  years  are  pass*d  of  mighty  woes  j 
To  softness  lost,  to  spousal  love  unknown. 
The  gods  have  form*d  that  rigid  heart  of  stone !" 

"  0  my  Telemachus !  (the  queen  rejoin*d) 
Distracting  fears  confound  my  labouring  mind ; 
Powerless  to  speak,  I  scarce  uplift  my  eyes. 
Nor  dare  to  question  :  doubts  on  doubts  arise. 
0  deign  he,  if  Ulysses,  to  remove 
These  boding  thoughts,  and  what  he  is, to  prove!** 

Pleased  with  her  virtuous  fears,  the  king  repUes: 
*'  Indulge,  my  son,  the  cautions  of  the  wise ; 
Time  shall  the  truth  to  sure  remembrance  bring ; 
This  garb  of  poverty  belies  the  king : 

No  more. This  day  our  deepest  care  requires. 

Cautious  to  act  what  thought  mature  inspires. 
If   one  man*s  blood,  though  mean,  distain  oar 

hands. 
The  homicide  retreats  to  foreign  lands : 
By  us,  in  heaps  the  illustrious  peerage  falls  i 
The  important  deed  our  whole  attention  calls.** 

"  Be  that  thy  care,  (Telemachus  replies) 
The  world  conspires  to  speak  Ulysses  wise ; 
For  wisdom  all  is  thine !  lo !  I  obey, 
And  dauntless  follow  where  you  lead  the  way ; 
Nor  shalt  thou  in  the  day  of  danger  find 
Thy  coward  son  degenerate  lag  behind." 

**  Then  instant  to  the  bath,  (the  monarch  cries;) 
Bid  the  gay  youth  and  sprightly  virgins  rise. 
Thence  all  descend  in  pomp  and  proud  array, 
And  bid  the  dome  resound  the  mirthful  lay ; 
While  the  sweet  lyrist  airs  of  rapture  sings, 
And  forms  the  dance  responsive  to  the  strings : 
That  hence  the  eluded  passengers  may  say, 
'  Lo !  the  queen  weds  1  we  hear  the  spouad  layl* 
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tTB*  death  unknown,  till  we  remove 
I  the  court,  and  act  inspired  by  Jove." 
poke  the  king :  the  observant  train  obey: 
;ney  bathe,  and  dress  in  proud  array : 
t  strikes  the  string ;  gay  youths  advance, 
zoned  daraseb  form  the  sprightly  dance, 
e,  attuned  to  instrumental  sounds, 
the  roof ;  the  vaulted  roof  rebounds ; 
•served :  the  Greeks  eluded  say, 
Q  queen  weds  I  we  hear  the  spousal  lay  I 
it  I  to  admit  the  bridal  hour." 
y — but  nobly  chaste,  she  weds  no  more, 
rhilo  the  wearied  king  the  bath  ascends ; 
;hful  cares  Eurynom^  attends, 
■y  limb  a  shower  of  fragrance  sheds : 
iss'd  in  pomp,  magnificent  he  treads, 
nor-goddess  gives  his  frame  to  shine 
jesty  enlarged,  and  grace  divine, 
m  his  brows  in  wavy  ringlets  fly 
;  large  locks,  of  hyacinthme  dye. 
me  artist  to  whom  Vulcan  gives 
enly  skill,  a  breathing  image  lives ; 
s  taught,  he  frames  tne  wondrous  mould, 
pale  silver  glows  with  fusUe  gold : 
I  his  heroic  form  improves 
om  divine,  and  like  a  god  he  moves ; 
;h  he  treads,  and  issuing  forth  in  state, 
before  his  gazing  consort  sat. 
I  my  queen  1  (he  cries)  what  power  above 
i*d  that  heart,  averse  to  spousal  love  I 
)u,  Penelope,  when  heaven  restores 
Ulysses  to  his  native  shores, 
)u,  oh  cruel !  uncoucem'd  survey 
Ulysses,  on  this  signal  day } 
ur^'clea,  and  dispatchful  spread 
and  me  alone,  the  imperial  bed : 
y  nature  craves  the  balm  of  rest : 
en  with  adamant  has  arm'd  her  breast." 
lo !  (she  cries)  a  tender  heart  I  bear ; 
pride ;  no  adamant  is  there : 
,  even  now  it  melts !  for  sure  I  see 
re  Ulysses  my  beloved  in  thee ! 
my  soul  as  when  he  sail'd  to  Troy, 
e  dwells :  then  haste  the  bed  of  joy  1 
om  the  bridal  bower  the  bed  translate, 
by  his  hand,  and  be  it  dress'd  in  state !" 
«pcaks  the  queen,  still  dubious,  with  dis- 
lise; 

it  her  words,  the  king  with  warmth  replies: 
r  this !  what  mortal  strength  can  move 
mous  burthen,  who  but  heaven  above  f 
the  weak  attempts  of  human  hands; 
vhole  earth  must  move,  if  heaven  com- 
ds. 

ir  sure  evidence,  while  we  display 
.'al'd  with  sacred  truths  and  truth  obey: 
d  the  wonder  framed :  an  olive  spread 
le  court  its  ever-verdant  head ; 
ome  mighty  column's  bulk,  on  high 
)  trunk  rose,  and  heaved  into  the  sky ; 
he  tree  I  raised  a  nuptial  bower, 
M  defensive  of  the  storm  and  shower ; 
ious  valve,  with  art  inwrought,  conjoins ; 
fair  dome  with  polish'd  marble  shines. 
Lhe  branchy  head  ;  aloft  in  twain 
he  bole,  and  smooth 'd  the  shining  grain : 
ts,  capacious  of  the  frame,  I  raise ; 
>  it,  regular,  from  space  to  space : 
the  frame,  at  equal  distance  lie 
f  tough  hides,  that  boast  a  purple  dye ; 


Then  polishing  the  whole,  the  iinish'd  mould 
With  silver  shone,  witli  elephant  and  gold. 
But  if  o'ertumM  by  rude  ungovem'd  hands, 
Or  still  inviolate  the  olive  stands, 
'Tis  thine,  0  queen,  to  say :  and  now  impart, 
If  fears  remain,  or  doubts  distract  thy  heart!" 

While  yet  he  speaks,  her  powers  of  life  decay. 
She  sickens,  trembles,  falls,  and  faints  away : 
At  length  recovering,  to  his  arms  she  flew. 
And  strain'd  him  close,  as  to  his  breast  she  grew : 
The  tears  pour'd  down  amain : — and,''  Oh,  she  cnea 
Let  not  against  thy  spouse  thine  anger  rise ! 
0  versed  m  every  turn  of  human  art, 
Forgive  the  weakness  of  a  woman's  heart ! 
The  righteous  powers,  that  mortal  lots  dispoee 
Decree  us  to  sustain  a  length  of  woes. 
And  from  the  flower  of  life,  the  bliss  deny 
To  bloom  together,  fade  away,  and  die. 

0  let  me,  let  me  not  thine  anger  move, 
That  I  forbore,  thus,  thus,  to  speak  my  love ; 
Thus  in  fond  kisses,  while  the  transport  warms, 
Pour  out  my  soul,  and  die  within  thy  arms ! 

1  dreaded  fraud !  Men,  faithless  men,  betray 
Our  easy  faith,  and  make  the  sex  their  prey : 
Against  the  fondness  of  my  heart  I  strove ; 
'Twas  caution,  oh  my  lord !  not  want  of  love : 
Like  me  had  Helen  fear*d,  with  wanton  charms 
Ere  the  fair  mischief  set  two  worlds  in  aims, 
Ere  Greece  rose  dreadful  in  the  avenging  day. 
Thus  had  she  fear'd,  she  had  not  gone  astray. 
But  heaven,  averse  to  Greece,  in  wrath  decreed 
That  she  should  wander,  and  that  Greece  should 

bleed; 
Blind  to  the  ills  that  from  injustice  flow, 
She  colour'd  all  our  wretched  lives  with  woe. 
But  why  these  sorrows  when  my  lord  arrives  t 
1  yield,  I  yield !  my  own  Ulysses  lives  I 
The  secrets  of  the  bridal  bed  are  known 
To  thee,  to  me,  to  Actons  alone, 
(>Iy  father's  present  in  the  spousal  hour. 
The  sole  attendant  on  our  genial  bower.) 
Since  what  no  eye  has  seen  thy  tongue  reveal'd. 
Hard  and  distrustful  as  I  am,  I  yield." 

Touch'd  to  the  soul,  the  king  with  rapture  hears, 
Hangs  round  her  neck,  and  speaks  his  joy  in  tears. 
As  to  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  the  shores 
Delightful  rise,  when  angry  Neptune  roars ; 
Then,  when  the  surge  in  thunder  mounts  the  sky. 
And  gulf 'd  in  crowcb,  at  once  the  sailors  die ; 
If  one  more  happy,  while  the  tempest  raves. 
Out-lives  the  tumult  of  conflicting  waves. 
All  pale,  with  ooze  deform'd,  he  views  the  strand. 
And  plunging  forth  with  transport  grasps  the 

land: 
The  ravish'd  queen  with  equal  rapture  glows. 
Clasps  her  loved  lord,  and  to  his  bosom  grows. 
Nor  had  they  ended  till  the  morning  ray : 
But  Pallas  backward  held  the  rising  day, 
The  wheels  of  night  retarding,  to  detain 
The  gay  Aurora  in  the  wKvy  main. 
Whose  flaming  steeds,  emerging  through  the  niffht. 
Beam  o'er  the  eastern  hills  with  streaming  lig;nt. 

At  length  Ulysses  with  a  sigh  rephes : 
^  Yet  fate,  yet  cruel  fate,  repose  denies. 
A  labour  long,  and  hard,  remains  behind ; 
By  heaven  above,  by  hell  beneath  enjoin'd : 
For,  to  Tiresias  through  the  eternal  gates 
Of  hell  I  trod,  to  learn  my  future  fates. 

But  end  we  here the  night  demands  repose  ; 

Be  deck'd  the  couch !  and  peace  awhile^  my  wosil* 
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To  whom  tho  (jueen :  "  Thy  word  we  shall  obey, 
\nd  deck  the  couch ;  far  hence  bo  woes  away, 
Since  the  just  gods,  who  tread  the  starry  plains, 
lieHtorc  thee  safe,  uince  my  UIvsscs  reigns. 
But  wliat  those  perils  heaven  decrees,  impart ; 
Knowledge    may  grieve,  but    fear  distracts  the 
heart." 
To  tliis  the  king :  <*  Ah  why  must  I  disclose 
A  dreadful  story  of  approaching  woes ! 
Why  in  this  hour  of  transport  wound  thy  ears. 
When  thou  must  learn,  what  I  must  speak,  with 

tearsi 
Heaven,  by  the  Theban  ghost,  thy  spouse  decrees, 
Tom  from  thy  arms,  to  sail  a  length  of  seas ; 
Prom  realm  to  realm  a  nation  to  explore 
Who  ne'er  knew  salt,  or  hoard  the  billows  roar. 
Nor  saw  gay  vessel  stem  the  surgy  plain, 
A  painted  wonder,  flying  on  the  main : 
An  oar  my  liand  must  bear ;  a  shepherd  eyes 
The  unknown  instrument  with  strange  surprise. 
And  calls  a  com- van :  this  upon  the  phun 
I  fix,  and  hail  the  monarch  of  the  main ; 
Then  bathe  his  altars  with  the  mingled  gore 
Of  victims  vow'd,  a  ram,  a  bull,  a  boar : 
Thence  swift  resailing  to  my  native  shores. 
Due  victims  slay  to  all  the  ethereal  powers. 
Then  heaven  decre^i  in  peace  to  end  my  days. 
And  steal  myself  from  life  by  slow  decays : 
Unknown  to  pain  in  age  resign  my  breath. 
When  late  stem  Neptune  points  the  shaft  of  death; 
To  the  dark  grave  retiring  as  to  rest ; 
My  people  blessing,  by  my  people  blessM. 

<<Such  future  scenes  the  all-righteous  powers 
display, 
By  their  dread  seer,  and  such  my  future  day." 

To  whom  thus  firm  of  soul : — *'  If  ripe  for  death. 
And  full  of  days,  thou  gently  yield  thy  breath. 
While  heaven  a  kind  release  m>m  ills  foreshows ; 
Triumph,  thou  happy  victor  of  thy  woes ! " 

But  Eur^'clea  with  dispatchful  care, 
And  sage  £urynom6,  the  couch  prepare : 
Instant  they  bid  the  blazing  torch  display 
Around  the  dome  an  artificial  day ; 
Then  to  repose  her  steps  the  matron  bends, 
And  to  the  queen  Eur^iiomd  descends ; 
A  torch  she  bears  to  light  with  guiding  fires 
The  royal  pair ;  she  guides  them,  and  retires. 
Then  instant  his  fair  spouse  Ulysses  led 
To  the  chaste  love-rites  of  the  nuptial  bed. 

And  now  the  blooming  youths  and  sprightly  fair 
Cease  the  gay  dance,  and  to  their  rest  repair : 
But  in  discourae  the  king  and  consort  lay, 
While  the  soft  hours  stole  unperceived  away. 
Intent  he  hears  Penelope  disclose 
A  mournful  story  of  domestic  woes : 
His  servants'  insults ;  his  invaded  bed  ; 
How  his  whole  flocks  and  heixls  exhausted  bled ; 
His  generous  wines  dishonourM  shed  in  vain. 
And  the  wild  riots  of  the  suitor-train. 
The  king  alternate  a  dire  tale  relates, 
Of  wars,  of  triumphs,  and  disastrous  fates  : 
All  he  unfolds  :  hie  listening  spouse  turns  pale 
With  pleasing  horror  at  the  dreadful  tale ; 
Sleepless  devours  each  word  :  and   hears,  how 

slain 
Cicons  on  Cicons  swell  the  cnsan^juined  plain ; 
How  to  the  land  of  Lote  imbless'd  he  sails ; 
And  images  the  rills,  and  flowery  vales ! 
How  dash'd  like  dogs,  his  friends  the  Cyclops  tore, 
(Not  uiirevenged)  and  quafif 'd  the  spouting  gore; 


How  the  loud  storms  in  prison  bound,  he  sails 
From  friendly  .£olus  with  prosperous  gales ; 
Yet  fate  withstands  1  a  sudden  tempest  roars 
And  whirls  him  groaning  from  his  native  shores : 
How  on  the  barbarous  Laestrigonian  coast. 
By  savage  hands  his  fleet  and  friends  he  lost ; 
How  scarce  himself  survived :  he  paints  the  bower. 
The  spells  of  Circe,  and  her  magic  power; 
His  dreadful  joumey  to  the  realms  beneaUi, 
To  seek  Tiresias  in  the  vales  of  death ; 
How  in  the  doleful  mansions  he  survey'd 
His  royal  mother,  pale  Anticlea*s  shade ; 
And  friends  in  battle  slain,  heroic  ghosts  ; 
Then  how  unarm'd  he  passed  the  Siren  coasts, 
The  justling  rocks  where  fierce  Chary bdis  ram, 
And  howling  Scylla  whirls  her  thimderous  waves, 
The  cave  of  death  1  How  his  companions  slay 
The  oxen  sacred  to  the  god  of  day. 
Till  Jove  in  wrath  the  rattling  tempest  guides, 
And  whelms  the  offenders  in  the  roaring  tides : 
How  struggling  through  the  surge,  he  reach'd  the 

shores 
Of  fair  Og^'gia,  and  Calypso's  bowers. 
Where  tho  gay  blooming  nymph  constimin'd  liis 

stay, 
With  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay  ; 
And  promised,  vainly  promised,  to  bestow 
Immortal  life  exempt  from  age  and  woe : 
How  saved  from  storms  Phfeacia's  coast  he  troil« 
By  great  Alcinous  honoured  as  a  god. 
Who  gave  him  last  his  country  to  behold. 
With  change  of  raiment,  brass,  and  heaps  of  gol«I. 

He  ended,  sinking  into  sleep,  and  shiu-es 
A  sweet  forgetfulness  of  all  his  cares. 

Soon  as  soft  slumber  eased  the  toils  of  day, 
Minerva  rushes  through  the  aerial  way, 
And  bids  Aurora  with  her  golden  wheels 
Flame  from  the  ocean  o'er  the  eastern  hills : 
Uprose  Ul;^'88es  from  the  genial  bed. 
And  thus  with  tliought  mature  the  monarch  said : 

<'  My  queen,  my  consort  1  through  a  leng^  ot 
years. 
We  drank  the  cup  of  sorrow  mix'd  with  tears : 
Thou,  for  thy  IoihI  ;  while  me  the  immortal  powers 
Detained  reluctant  from  my  native  sliores. 
Now,  bless'd  again  by  heaven,  the  queen  display, 
And  rule  our  palace  with  an  equal  sw&y  ; 
Be  it  my  care,  by  loans,  or  martial  toils, 
To  tlirong  my  empty  folds,  with  gifts  or  spoilSi 
But  now  1  haste  to  bless  Laertes'  eves 
With  sight  of  his  Ulysses  ere  he  dies  : 
The  good  old  man,  to  wasting  woes  a  prey. 
Weeps  a  sad  life  in  solitude  away. 
But  hear,  though  wise  1  This  morning  shall  unfold 
The  deathful  scene,  on  heroes  heroes  rolled ; 
Thou  with  thy  maids  within  tlie  palace  stay, 
From  all  the  scene  of  tumult  far  away  !" 

He  spoke,  and,  sheath'd  in   arms,  incessaiU 
flies 
To  wake  his  son,  and  bid  his  friends  arise. 
"  To  arms !"  aloud  he  cries :  his  friends  obey, 
With  glittering  arms  tlieir  manly  limbs  array, 
And  pass  the  city-gate  ;  Ulysses  leads  the  way. 

Now  flames  the  rosy  dawn,  but  Pallas  shroods 
The  latent  warriors  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 
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ARGUMENT. 

I  of  the  Buitora  are  cundiicted  by  Meitmry  to  the 
ades.  UlysscH  ia  the  country  gnos  to  the  retire- 
4  father  Laortce ;  he  finds  him  boaiod  in  his 
alone :  the  manner  of  his  discorery  to  him  is 
-  described.  They  return  together  to  his  lodge ; 
ig  is  acknowledged  by  Dolius  and  the  servants, 
nsians,  led  by  Eupithos  the  father  of  Antinous, 
it  Ulysses;  who  gives  them  battle,  in  which 
Is  killed  by  Laertes :  and  the  goddess  Pallas 
isting  peace  between  Ulysses  and  his  sul\)eots ; 
;lude8  the  Odyssey. 


•s  now  to  Pluto's  dreary  reign 
the  dead,  a  lamentable  train  I 
?n  wand,  that  causes  sleep  to  fly, 
t  slumber  seals  the  wakeful  eye, 
'es  the  ghosts  to  realms  of  night  or  day, 
.t  the  long  uncomfortable  way. 
g  the  spectres  glide,  and  plaintive  vent 
ow  screams,  along  the  deep  descent. 
:  cavern  of  some  rifted  den, 
ock  nocturnal  bats,  and  birds  obscene, 
they  hang,  till  at  some  sudden  shock, 
»ve,  and  murmurs  run  through  all  the 

• 
• 

ing  fled  the  sable  heaps  of  ghosts ; 
t  a  scream  filFd  all  the  dismal  coasts. 

they  reach'd  the  earth's  remotest  ends ; 

the  gates  where  evening  Sol  descends, 
cas'  rock,  and  ocean's  utmost  streams  ; 

pervade  the  dusky  land  of  dreams  ; 

at  last,  where  souls  unbodied  dwell 
lowering  meads  of  asphodel. 
ty  forms  of  men  mhabit  tliere  ; 

0  semblance,  images  of  air  ! 

ilse  are  all  that  shined  on  earth  before  ; 
d  great  Achilles,  arc  no  more  ! 
a  master-ghost  the  rest  he  awed, 
adored  him,  towering  as  he  trod  : 
is  side  is  Nestor's  son  survey'd  ; 
d  Patroclus  still  attends  his  shade. 
9  they  were  to  that  infernal  shore, 
>rs  stopp'd,  and  gazed  the  hero  o'er: 
loving  slow,  the  regal  form  they  view'd 
Atrides  :  him  in  pomp  pursued 
mn  sadness,  through  the  gloom  of  hell, 

1  of  those  who  by  ^gisthus  fell, 
ghty  chief  I  (Pelides  thus  began) 
I  by  Jove  above  the  lot  of  man  1 

k  hundred  kings  !  to  whom  resign'd 
igest,  bravest,  great&$t  of  mankind  ; 
hou  the  first,  to  view  this  dreary  state  1 
the  noblest  the  first  mark  of  fate  1 
'd  to  pay  the  great  arrear  so  soon  : 
ivhicli  all  lament,  and  none  can  shun  ! 
:cr  hadst  thou  sunk  in  Trojan  ground, 
thy  full-blown  honours  covcr'd  round  I 
iteful  Greece  with  streaming  eyes  might 

marbles  to  record  thy  praise  : 
30  eternal  on  the  faithful  stone 
I  trausniissive  glories  graced  thy  son. 
ier  fates  were  destined  to  attend  ! 
in  is  happy,  till  he  knows  his  end  {" 
1  of  Peleus  1  greater  than  mankind  I 
^amemnon's  kingly  shade  rejoin'd) 


Thrice  happy  thou !  to  press  the  martial  plain 
'Midst  heaps  of  heroes  in  thy  quarrel  slain  : 
In  clouds  of  smoke,  raised  by  the  noble  fray. 
Great  and  terrific  even  in  death  you  lay. 
And  deluges  of  blood  flow'd  round   you  every 

way. 
Nor  ceased  the  strife,  till  Jove  himself  opposed. 
And  all  in  tempests  the  dire  evening  closed : 
Then  to  the  fleet  we  bore  thy  honour'd  load. 
And  decent  on  the  funeral  bed  bestow'd. 
Then  unguents  sweet  and  tepid  streams  we  shed ; 
Tears  flow'd  from  every  eye,  and  o'er  the  dead 
Each  clipp'd  the  curling  honours  of  his  head. 
Struck  at  the  news,  thy  azure  mother  came ; 
The  sea-green  sisters  waited  on  the  dame : 
A  voice  of  loud  lament  thi'ough  all  the  main 
Was  heard,  and  terror  seized  the  Grecian  train : 
Back  to  their  ships  the  frighted  host  liod  fled, 
But  Nestor  spoke ;  they  ILsten'd,  and  obey'd. 
(From  old  experience  Nestor's  counsel  springs, 
And  long  vicissitudes  of  human  things.) 
*  Forbear  your  flight :  fair  Thetis  from  the  main 
To  mourn  Achilles  leads  her  azure  train.' 
Around  thee  stand  the  daughters  of  the  deep. 
Robe  theo  in  heavenly  vests,  and  round  thee  weep ; 
Round  thee,  the  Muses,  with  alternate  strain, 
In  ever-consecrating  verse  complain. 
Each  warlike  Greek  the  moving  music  hears. 
And  iron-hearted  heroes  melt  in  tears. 
Till  seventeen  nights  and  seventeen  days  rctum'd, 
All  that  was  mortal  or  immortal  mourn'd. 
To  flames  we  gave  thee,  the  succeeding  day ; 
And  fatted  sheep,  and  sable  oxen,  slay ; 
With  oils  and  honey  blaze  the  augmented  fires, 
And  like  a  god  adorn'd,  thy  earthly  part  expires. 
Unnumber'd  warriors  round  the  burning  pile 
Urge  the  fleet  courser's  or  the  racer's  toil ; 
Thick  clouds  of  dust  o*er  all  the  circle  rise. 
And  the  mix'd  clamour  thunders  in  the  skies. 
Soon  as  absorpt  in  all-embracing  flame 
Sunk  what  was  moi*tal  of  thy  mighty  name. 
We  then  collect  thy  snowy  bones,  and  place 
With  wines  and  unguents  in  a  golden  vase ; 
(The  vase  to  Thetis  Bacchus  gave  of  old, 
And  Vulcan's  art  enrich'd  the  sculptured  gold.) 
There  we  thy  reliques,  great  Achilles,  blend 
With  dear  Patroclus,  thy  departed  friend  ; 
In  the  same  urn  a  separate  space  contains 
Thy  next  beloved,  Antilochus'  remains. 
Now  all  the  sons  of  warlike  Greece  surround 
Thy  destined  tomb,  and  cast  a  mighty  mound : 
High  on  the  sliore  the  growing  hill  we  raise, 
That  wide  the  extended  H'ellesiwnt  survey's ; 
Where  all,  from  age  to  age  who  pass  the  coast. 
May  point  Achilles'  tomb,  and  hail  the   might\ 

ghost. 
Thetis  herself  to  all  our  peers  proclaims 
Heroic  prizes  and  exequial  games ; 
The  godj9  assented ;  and  around  thee  lay 
Rich  spoils  and  gifts  that  blazed  against  the  day. 
Oft  have  I  seen  with  solemn  funeral  games 
Heroes  and  kings  committed  to  the  flames ; 
But  strength  of  youth,  or  valour  of  the  brave, 
With  nobler  contest  ne'er  ronown'd  a  grave. 
Such  were  the  games  by  azure  Thetis  given ; 
And  such  thy  honours.  Oh  beloved  of  heaven 
Dear  to  mankind  thy  fame  survives ;  nor  fades 
Its  bloom  eternal  in  the  Stygian  sliades* 
But  what  to  mo  avail  my  honours  gone, 

Successfnl  toils,  and  ^ttles  bravely  wont 

H  u  a 
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Doom'd  by  stem  Jovo,  at  homo  to  end  my  life, 
By  cursed  iEgisthuH,  and  a  faithless  wife  1" 

Thus  they :  while  Hermes  o*er  the  dreary  plain 
Led  the  saa  numbers  by  Ulysses  slain 
On  each  majestic  form  they  cast  a  view ; 
And  timorous  pass*d,  and  awfully  withdrew. 
But  Agamemnon,  through  the  gloomy  shade. 
His  ancient  host  Amphimcdon  sur>'ey*d : 
«  Son  of  Melanthius  1  (he  began)  O  say  I 
What  cause  compelled  so  many,  and  so  gay. 
To  tread  the  downward  melancholy  way ! 
Say,  could  one  city  yield  a  troop  so  fairt 
Wei«  all  these  partners  of  one  native  air  t 
Or  did  the  rage  of  stormy  Neptune  sweep 
Your  lives  at  once,  and  whelm  beneath  the  deepi 
Did  nightly  thieves,  or  pirates*  cruel  bands, 
Drench  with  your  blood  your  pillaged  country's 

sands  I 
Or  well-defending  some  beleaguered  wall. 
Say,  for  the  public  did  ye  greatly  fall  1 
Inform  thy  guest,  for  such  I  was  of  yore 
When  our  triumphant  navies  touched  your  shore ; 
Forced  a  long  month  the  wintry  seas  to  bear. 
To  move  the  great  Ulysses  to  the  war." 

"  0  king  of  men  I  1  faithful  shall  relate 
(Replied  Amphimcdon)  our  hapless  fate. 
Ulysses  absent,  our  ambitious  aim 
With  rival  loves  pursued  his  ro^'al  dame : 
Her  coy  reserve,  and  prudence  mixM  with  pride, 
Our  common  suit  nor  granted,  nor  dcnie<l ; 
But  close  with  inward  hate  our  deaths  designed ; 
Versed  in  all  arts  of  wily  womankind.  ^ 

Her  hand,  laborious,  in  delusion,  spread 
A  spacious  loom,  and  mix'd  the  various  thread ; 
*  Ye  peers  (she  cried)  who  press  to  gain  my  heart, 
Where  dead  Ulysses  claims  no  more  a  part. 
Yet  a  short  space,  your  rival  suit  suspend. 
Till  this  funereal  web  my  labours  end : 
Cease,  till  to  good  Laertes  I  bequeath 
A  task  of  grief,  his  ornaments  of  death : 
Lest,  when  the  fates  his  royal  ashes  claim. 
The  Grecian  matrons  taint  my  spotless  fame ; 
Should  he,  long  honoured  with  supreme  command, 
Want  the  last  duties  of  a  daughter's  hand.' 

^  The  fiction  pleased :  our  generous  train  com- 
plies; 
Nor  fraud  mistrusts  in  virtue's  fair  disj^ise. 
The  work  she  plied ;  but,  studious  of  delay, 
Elach  following  night  reversed  the  toils  of  day. 
Unheard,  unseen,  three  years  her  arts  prevail ; 
The  fourth,  her  maid  reveal'd  the  amazing  tale. 
And  show'd,  as  unperceived  we  took  our  stand. 
The  backward  labours  of  her  faithless  hand. 
Forced,  she  completes  it ;  and  before  us  lay 
The  mingled  web,  whose  gold  and  silver  ray 
Displayed  the  radiance  of  the  night  and  day. 

«  Just  as  she  finished  her  illustrious  toil, 
111  fortune  led  Ulysses  to  our  isle. 
Far  in  a  lonely  nook,  beside  the  sea. 
At  an  old  swineherd's  rural  lodge  he  lay : 
Thither  his  son  from  sandy  Pyle  repairs, 
And  speedy  Ixuids,  and  secretly  confers. 
They  pUcii  our  future  ruin,  and  resort 
Confederate  to  the  city  and  the  court. 
First  came  the  son ;  the  father  next  succeeds 
Clad  like  a  beggar,  whom  Eumseus  leads ; 
Propp'd  on  a  staff,  deform'd  with  age  and  care. 
And  hung  with  rags  that  fluttered  in  the  air. 
Who  could  Ulysses  in  that  form  behold  ? 
Scom'd  by  the  young,  forgotten  by  the  old. 


111  used  by  alH  to  every  wrong  resigned. 
Patient  he  suffer'd  with  a  constant  mind. 
But  when,  arising  in  his  wrath  to  obey 
The  will  of  Jove,  he  gave  the  vengeance  way ; 
The  scattered  arms  tliat  hung  around  the  dome 
Careful  he  treasured  in  a  private  room : 
Then,  to  her  suitors  bade  nis  queen  propose 
The  archer's  strife ;  the  source  of  future  woes^ 
And  omen  of  our  death ! — In  vain  we  drew 
The  twanging  string,  and  tried  the  stubborn  yew : 
To  none  it  yields  but  great  Ulysses'  hands ; 
In  vain  we  threat ;  Telemachus  commands : 
The  bow  he  snatch'd,  and  in  an  instant  bent ; 
Through  every  ring  the  victor  arrow  went. 
Fierce  on  the  threshold  then  in  arms  he  stood, 
Pour'd  forth  the  darts,  that  thursted  for  our  blood, 
And  frown'd  before  us,  dreadful  as  a  god ! 
First  bleeds  Antinous :  thick  the  shafts  resound ; 
And  heaps  on  heaps  the  wretches  strowthe  ground; 
This  way,  and  that,  we  turn,  wc  fly,  we  £aU ; 
Some  god  assisted,  and  unmann'd  us  all : 
Ignoble  cries  pre<^e  the  dying  groans ; 
And  batter'd  brains  and  blood  bramear  the  stonea. 

**  Thus,  great  Atridcs !  thus  Ul^'sses  drove 
The  shades  thou  seest,from  yon  fair  realms  above. 
Our  mangled  bodies  now  deform'd  with  gore, 
Cold  and  neglected,  spread  the  marble  floor. 
No  friend  to  bathe  our  wounds  1  or  tears  to  shed 
O'er  the  pale  corse  !  the  honours  of  the  dead." 

^  Oh  bless'd  Ulysses  (thus  the  king  express'd 
His  sudden  rapture)  in  thy  consort  bless'd  I 
Not  more  thy  wisdom,  than  her  virtue,  shined ; 
Not  more  thy  patience,  than  her  constant  mind: 
Icarius'  daughter,  glory  of  the  past, 
And  model  to  the  future  age,  shall  last: 
The  gods,  to  honour  her  fair  fame,  shall  raise 
(Their  great  reward)  a  poet  in  her  praise. 
Not  such.  Oh  Tyudarus  I  thy  daughter's  deed. 
By  whose  dire  hand  her  king  and  husband  bled: 
I^  shall  the  muse  to  infamy  prolong. 
Example  dread  1  and  theme  of  tragic  song  1 
The  general  sex  shall  suffer  in  her  shame ; 
And  even  the  best  that  bears  a  w^oman's  name." 

Thus  in  the  regions  of  eternal  shade 
Conferr'd  the  mournful  phantoms  of  the  dead: 
While  from  the  town,  Ulysses,  and  his  band, 
Pass'd  to  Laertes'  cultivated  land. 
The  ground  himself  had  purchased  with  his  pain; 
And  labour  made  the  rugged  soil  a  plain. 
There  stood  his  manuon  of  the  rural  sort. 
With  useful  buildings  round  the  lowly  court : 
Where  the  few  ser\'ants  that  divide  his  care. 
Took  their  laborious  rest,  and  homely  fare ; 
And  one  Sicilian  matron,  old  and  sage. 
With  constant  duty  tends  his  drooping  age. 

Here  now  arriving,  to  his  rustic  band 
And  martial  son,  Ulysses  gave  command : 
**  Enter  the  house,  and  of  the  bristly  swine 
Select  the  largest  to  the  powers  divme. 
Alone,  and  unattended,  let  me  try 
If  yet  I  share  the  old  man's  memory : 
If  those  dim  eyes  can  yet  Ulysses  know, 
TTheir  light  and  dearest  object  long  ago)    [woef* 
Now  changed  with  time,  with  absence,  and  with 

Then  to  his  train  he  gives  his  spear  and  shield; 
The  house  they  enter ;  and  he  seeks  the  field. 
Through  rowsof  shade  with  variousfruitage  crown'di 
And  labour'd  scenes  of  richest  verdure  round. 
Nor  aged  Dolius  nor  his  sons  were  there ; 
Nor  servants,  absent  on  another  care ; 
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1  the  woods  for  sets  of  floin^ry  thorn, 
hard-bounds  to  strengthen  and  adorn. 

alone  the  hoary  king  he  found : 

coarse,  but  warmly  wrapt  around ; 
,  that  bow'd  with  many  a  pensive  care, 
^ith  a  double  cap  of  goatskin  hair ; 
ins  old,  in  former  service  torn, 
repair'd ;  and  gloves  against  the  thorn, 
•ray  the  kingly  gardener  stood, 
r'd  a  plant,  encumber'd  with  its  wood, 
h  a  neighbouring  tree,  the  chief  divine 
T  his  sire,  retracing  every  line, 
I  of  himself !  now  worn  away 
,  yet  still  majestic  in  decay  ! 
is  eyes  released  tlieir  watery  store ; 
i-enduring  man  could  bear  no  more, 
he  stood,  if  instant  to  embrace 
limbs,  to  kiss  his  reverend  face, 
er  transport  to  disclose  the  whole, 
*  at  once  the  torrent  of  his  soul, 
lis  judgment  takes  the  winding  way 
on  distant,  and  of  soft  essay ; 
itle  methods  on  weak  age  employs, 
es  the  sorrows,  to  enhance  tlie  jo^'s. 
his  sire  with  boating  heart  he  moves ; 

a  tender  pleasantry  reproves : 
^ng  round  the  plant  still  hangs  his  head, 
it  i*emits  the  work,  wliile  thus  he  said : 
t  is  thy  skill,  O  father !  great  thy  toil : 
ful  hand  is  stamped  on  all  the  soil, 
dron'd  vineyards  well  thy  art  declare, 

green,  blue  fig,  and  pendent  pear ; 
one  empty  spot  escapes  thy  care. 

plant  and  tree  thy  cares  are  shown  ; 
neglected,  but  thyself  alone, 
ne,  father,  if  this  fault  I  blame ; 
Ivanced  may  some  indulgence  claim. 
by  sloth,  I  deem  thy  lord  unkind : 
ks  thy  form  a  mean  or  servile  mind : 
monarch  in  that  princely  air, 
5  thy  aspect,  if  the  same  thy  care ; 
),  fair  garments,  and  the  joys  of  ^'ine, 
3  the  rights  of  age,  and  should  be  thine. 
1  thy  master,  say  1  and  whose  the  land 
d  and  managed  by  tliy  skilful  hand  f 
',  Oh  tell  me !  (what  I  question  most) 
e  far-famed  Ithaccnsian  coast  1 
;ported  the  first  man  I  view'd 
rly  islander,  of  manners  rude) 
ler  conference  vouchsafed  to  stay ; 
he  whistled,  and  pursued  his  way. 
!  whom  years  have  taught  to  understand^ 
y  hear,  and  answer  my  demand : 
I  seek,  a  wise  one  and  a  brave ; 
J  he  yet,  or  moulders  in  the  grave ! 
i  (my  fortunes  then  were  at  the  best) 
my  house  I  lodged  this  foreign  guest ; 
rom  Ithaca's  fair  isle  he  came, 
Laertes  was  his  father's  name, 
whatever  to  a  guest  is  owed 
nd  hospitable  gifts  bestow'd ; 
even  talents  of  pure  ore  I  told, 
[oaks,  twelve  vests,  twelve  tunics  stiff  with 

» 

that  rich  with  polish'd  silver  flames ; 

I'd  in  female  works,  four  lovely  dames." 
i  the  father,  with  a  father's  fears : 
erable  eyes  bedimm'd  with  tears) 
the  land  ;  but  ah  1  thy  gifts  are  lost, 
ess  men,  and  rude,  posaeas  the  coast : 


Sunk  is  the  glory  of  this  once  famed  shore ! 
Thy  ancient  friend,  O  stranger,  is  no  more ! 
Full  recompcnce  thy  bounty  else  had  borne  ; 
For  every  good  man  yields  a  just  retura : 
So  civil  rights  demand  ;  and  who  begins 
The  track  of  friendship,  not  pursuing,  sins. 

^  But  tell  me,  stranger,  be  the  truth  confess'd. 
What  years  have  circled  since  thou  saw*st  tliat 
That  hapless  guest,  alas  !  for  ever  gone  I    [guest  I 
(Wretch  that  he  was  ;  and  that  I  am !)  my  son ! 
If  ever  man  to  misery  was  bom, 
'Twas  his  to  suffer,  and  'tis  mine  to  mourn ! 
Far  from  his  friends,  and  from  his  native  reign. 
He  lies,  a  prey  to  monsters  of  the  main  ; 
Or  savage  beasts  his  mangled  reliques  tear, 
Or  screaming  vultures  scatter  through  the  air : 
Nor  could  his  mother  funeral  unguents  shed  ; 
Nor  wail'd  his  father  o'er  the  untimely  dead  ; 
Nor  his  sad  consort,  on  the  mournful  bier, 
Seal'd  his  cold  eyes,  or  dropp'd  a  tender  tear ! 

**  But  tell  me  who  tliou  art  ?  and  what  thy  race  1 
Thy  town,  thy  parents,  and  thy  native  place ! 
Or  if  a  merchant  in  pursuit  of  gain. 
What  port  received  thy  vessel  from  the  main  1 
Or  comest  thou  single,  or  attend  thy  train  !" 

Then  thus  the  sou :  ''  From  Alybas  I  came. 
My  paUce  there ;  Eperitus  my  name. 
Not  vulgar  bom  ;  from  Aphidas  the  king 
Of  Polj-pemon's  royal  line,  I  spring. 
Some  adverse  demon  from  Sicania  bore 
Our  wandering  course, and  drove  us  on  your  shore : 
Far  from  the  town,  an  unfrequented  bay 
Relieved  our  wearied  vessel  from  the  sea. 
Five  years  have  circled  since  these  eyes  pursued 
Ulysses  parting  through  the  sable  flood ; 
Prosperous  he  sail'd,  with  dexter  auguries, 
And  all  the  wing'd  good  omens  of  the  skies. 
Well  hoped  we,  then,  to  meet  on  this  fair  shore ; 
Whom  heaven,  alas !  decreed  to  meet  no  more.'* 

Quick  through  the  father's  heart  these  accents 
ran; 
Grief  seized  at  once,  and  wrapt  up  all  the  man : 
Deep  from  his  soul  he  sigh'd,  and  sorrowing  spread 
A  cloud  of  ashes  on  his  hoary  head. 
Trembling  with  agonies  of  strong  delight 
Stood  the  great  son,  heart-wounacd  with  the  sight : 
He  ran,  he  seized  him  with  a  strict  embrace, — 
With  thousand  kisses  wander'd  o'er  his  face : 
'<  I,  I  am  he  ;  Oh  father,  rise  I  behold 
Thy  son,  with  twenty  winters  now  grown  old ; 
Thy  son,  so  long  desired,  so  long  detain'd, 
R^tored,  and  breathing  in  his  native  land : 
These  floods  of  sorrow,  oh  my  sure,  restrain ! 
The  vengeance  is  complete ;  the  suitor-train, 
Stretch'd  in  our  palace,  by  these  hands  lie  slain." 

Amazed,  Laertes :  ''  Give  some  certain  sign, 
(If  such  thou  art)  to  manifest  thee  mine." 
"  Lo  here  the  wound  (he  cries)  received  of  yoro. 
The  scar  indented  by  the  tusky  boar. 
When  by  thj-self  and  by  Anticlea  sent, 
To  old  Autolycus*s  realms  I  went 
Yet  by  another  sign  thy  offspring  know : 
The  several  trees  you  gave  me  long  ago. 
While,  yet  a  child,  these  fields  I  loved  to  traeo, 
And  trod  thy  footsteps  with  unequal  pace  ; 
To  every  plant  in  order  as  we  came. 
Well-pleased  you  told  its  nature,  and  its  name  ; 
Whate'er  my  childish  fancy  ask'd,  bcstow'd; 
Twelve  pear-trees  bowing  with  their  pendent  loo^ 
And  ten,  that  red  with  blushing  apples  glow'd  ; 
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Full  fifty  pur])lo  figs ;  aud  many  a  row 
Of  variouH  viiioA  tliat  then  began  to  blow, 
A  future  vintage !  when  the  hours  produce 
Their  latent  buds,  and  Sol  exalts  the  juicc>.*' 

Smit  with  the  signs  which  all  his  doubts  explain. 
His  heart  within  him  melts ;  his  knees  suntain 
Their  feeble  weight  no  more ;  his  arms  alone 
Support  him,  round  the  loved  Ulvsses  thrown : 
He  faints,  ho  sinks,  with  mighty  jo\'8  opprest'd : 
Ulysses  clasps  him  to  his  eager  breast. 
Soon  as  returning  life  regains  its  seat. 
And  his  breath  lengthens,  and  his  pulses  beat ; 
•*  Yes,  I  believe  (he  crie«)  almighty  Jove! 
Heaven  rules  us  yet,  and  gods  tliero  are  above. 
Tis  so — the  suitors  for  their  wrongs  have  paid — 
But  what  sluill  guard  us,  if  the  town  invade  f 
If,  while  tlie  news  through  everj'  city  flies, 
All  Ithaca  and  Cephalema  rise  t 

To  this  Ulysses :  **  As  the  gods  shall  please 
Be  all  the  rti^t ;  and  set  thy  soul  at  ease. 
Haste  to  the  cottage  by  this  orchard  side  ; 
And  take  the  banciuet  which  our  cares  provide : 
There  wait  thy  faithful  band  of  rural  fnends ; 
And  thei-e  the  young  Telenmchus  attends." 

Thus  having  Fiaid,  they  traced  the  garden  o'er, 
And  stooping  euterM  at  the  lowly  door. 
The  swains  and  young  Telemachiis  they  found. 
The  victim  portion'd,  and  the  goblet  crown'd. 
Tlio  hoary  king,  his  old  Sicilian  maid 
Perfumed  and  wash'd,  and  gorgeously  array'd. 
Pallas  attending  gives  his  frame  to  shine 
With  awful  port,  and  majesty  divine ; 
His  gazmg  son  admires  the  godlike  grace. 
And  air  celestial  dawning  o'er  his  face. 
"What    god   (ho    cried)  my   father's  form  im- 
proves? 
How  high  he  treads,  and  how  enlarged  he  moves!" 

"Oh!    would  to  all  the  deatliless  powers  on 
high, 
Pallas  and  Jove,  and  him  who  gilds  the  sky  I 
(Replied  the  king,  elated  with  his  praise) 
My  strength  were  still,  as  once  in  better  davs : 
When  the  bold  Cephalens  the  leaguer  form  d. 
And  proud  Nericus  trembled  as  1  storm'd. 
Such  were  I  now,  not  absent  from  your  deed 
When  the  last  sun  beheld  the  suitors  bleed, 
This  arm  had  aided  yours  ;  this  hand  bestrewn 
Our  floors  with  d(;ath,  and  push'd  the  slaughter  on ; 
Nor  had  the  sii*e  been  separate  from  the  son." 

They  communed  thus:  while  homeward  bent 
theii'  way 
The  swains,  fatigued  with  labours  of  the  day ; 
Dolius  the  first,  the  venerable  man  ; 
And  next  his  sons,  a  long-succeeding  train : 
For  due  refection  to  the  bower  they  came, 
Call'd  by  the  careful  old  Sicilian  dame. 
Who  nursed  the  children,  and  now  tends  the  ore : 
They  sec  their  lord,  they  gaze,  and  they  admire. 
On  chairs  and  beds  in  order  seated  round, 
Thev  share  the  gladsome  board ;  the  roofs  resonnd. 
While  thus  Ulysses  to  his  ancient  friend : 
**  Forbear  your  wonder,  and  the  feast  attend  ; 
Tlie  rites  have  waited  long."  The  chief  conunands 
Their  loves  in  vain  ;  old  Dolius  spreads  his  hands. 
Springs  to  his  master  with  a  warm  embrace, 
And  ffistens  kisses  on  his  hands  and  face ; 
Then    thus    broke    out:    **0h    long,    oh    daily 

moum'd  I 
Beyond  our  hopes,  and  to  our  wish,retum'd  I 
Conduotod  sure  by  heaven  1  for  heaven  alone 


Could  work  this  wonder:  welcome  to  thy  own! 
And  joys  and  happineos  attend  thy  throne ! 
Who  knows  thy  bless'd,  thy  wish'd  return  f  Oh  ny, 
To  the  chaste  queen  shall  we  the  news  conrey  t 
Or  hears  she,  and  with  blessingB  loads  the  daj!" 

^  Dismiss  that  care,  for  to  the  royal  bride 
Already  is  it  known*' — the  king  replied^ 
And  straight  resumed  his  seat ;  while  round  hm 

bows 
Each  faithful  youth,  and  breathes  ont  ardent  tows; 
Then  all  beneath  their  father  take  their  place^ 
Rank'd  by  their  ages,  and  the  banquet  grace. 

Now  filing  fame  the  swift  report  had  ^read 
Tlut)ugh  all  the  city,  of  the  suitors  dead. 
In  throngs  they  rise,  and  to  the  palace  crowd; 
Their  si^^  were  many,  and  the  tumult  loud. 
Weeping,  they  bear  the  mangled  heaps  of  slain, 
Inhume  the  natives  in  tlieir  native  plain. 
The  rest  in  sliips  are  wafted  o'er  the  main. 
Then  sad  in  council  all  the  seniors  sate, 
Frequent  and  full,  assembled  to  debate. 
Amid  the  circle  first  Eupithes  rose. 
Big  was  his  eye  witli  tears,  his  heart  with  woes: 
The  bold  Antinous  was  his  age's  pride, 
Tlie  first  who  by  Ul^'sses'  arrow  died. 
Down  his  wan  cheek  the  trickling  torrent  ran. 
As,  mixing  words  with  sighs,  he  thus  began : 

**  Great  deeds,  Oh  friends !  this  wondrous  man 
lias  wrought. 
And  mighty  blessings  to  his  country  brought 
With  sliips  he  parted,  and  a  numerous  train  ; 
Tliose,  and  their  ships,  he  buried  in  tlie  main : 
Now  he  returns,  and  first  essays  his  hand 
In  the  best  blood  of  all  his  native  land. 
Haste  then,  and  ere  to  neighbouring  Pyle  he  fliMi 
Or  sacred  Elis,  to  procure  supplies. 
Arise  (or  ye  for  ever  fall)  arise ! 
Shame  to  this  age,  and  all  that  shall  succeed,         ' 
If  unrevenged  your  sons  and  brothers  bleed !         I 
Prove  that  we  live,  by  vengeance  on  his  head. 
Or  sink  at  once  forgotten  with  the  dead." 

Here  ceased  he,  but  indignant  tears  let  fall 
Spoke  when  he  ceased:    dumb  sorrow  toudi'd 

them  all. 
When  from  the  palace  to  the  wondering  throng 
Sage  Medon  came,  and  Phemius  came  along ; 
(R^l(*ss  and  earlv,  sleep's  soft  bauds  they  broke) 
And  Medon  first  the  assembled  chiefs  bespoke : 

"  Hear  me,  ye  peers  and  elders  of  the  land. 
Who  deem  this  act  the  work  of  mortal  hand ! 
As  o'er  the  heaps  of  death  Ulysses  strode. 
These  eyes,  these  eyes  beheld  a  present  god. 
Who  now  before  him,  now  beside  him  stood. 
Fought  as  he  fough^  and  mark*d  his  way  with 

blood: 
In  vain  old  Mentor's  form  the  god  belied ; 
'Twas  heaven  that  struck,  and  heaven  was  on  his 
side." 

A  sudden  horror  all  the  assembly  shook ; 
When,  slowly  rising,  Halitherscs  spoke, 
(Reverend  and  wise,  whose  comprehensive  viev 
At  once  the  present  and  the  future  knew :) 
"  Me  too,  ye  fathers,  hear  I  from  you  proceed 
The  ills  ye  mourn :  your  own  the  guilty  deed. 
Ye  gave  your  sons,  your  lawless  sous,  the  rein, 
(Oft  wam'd  by  Mentor  and  m^*8elf  in  \'ain :) 
An  absent  hero's  bed  they  sought  to  soil ; 
An  absent  hero's  wealth  they  made  their  spoil : 
Immoderate  riot,  and  intemperate  lust  I 
The  offence  was  great,  the  punishment  i^as  jntl. 
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Weigh  then  my  counsels  in  an  equal  scale. 
Nor  rush  to  ruin.    Justice  will  prevail." 

His  moderate  words  some  better  minds  persuade : 
They  part,  and  join  him,  but  the  number  stayed. 
They  storm,  they  shout,  with  hasty  frenzy  fired, 
And  second  all  Eupithes'  rage  inspired. 
They  case  their  limbs  in  brass ;  to  arms  they  run : 
The  broad  effhlgence  blazes  in  the  sun. 
liefore  the  city,  and  in  ample  plain. 
They  meet :  Eupithes  heads  the  frajitic  train. 
Fierce  for  his  son,  he  breathes  his  threats  in  air ; 
Fate  hears  them  not,  and  death  attends  him  there. 

This  pass'd  on  earth,  while  in  the  realms  above 
Minerva  thus  to  cloud-compelling  Jove : 
^*  May  I  presume  to  search  thy  secret  soull 
O  power  supreme,  O  ruler  of  the  whole ! 
Say,  hast  thou  doom'd  to  this  divided  state, 
Or  peaceful  amity,  or  stem  debate ! 
Declare  thy  purpose  ;  for  thy  will  is  fate." 

^  Is  not  thy  thought  my  own  t  (the  god  replies 
Who  rolb  the  tliunder  o*er  the  vaulted  skies^ 
Hath  not  long  since  thy  knowing  soul  decreed, 
The  chief's  return  should  make  the  guilty  bleed! 
'Tis  done ;  and  at  thy  will  the  fates  succeed. 
Yet  hear  the  issue : — since  Ulysses*  hand 
Has  slain  the  suitors,  heaven  snail  bless  the  land. 
None  now  the  kindred  of  the  unjust  shall  own ; 
Forgot  the  slaughtered  brother,  and  the  son : 
Each  future  day  increase  of  weklth  shall  bring, 
And  o'er  the  past,  oblivion  stretch  her  wing. 
Long  shall  Ul^'sses  in  his  empire  rest. 
His  people  blessing,  by  his  people  bless'd. 
Let  all  be  peace." — He  said,  and  gave  the  nod 
That  binds  the  fates ;  the  sanction  of  the  god : 
And  prompt  to  execute  the  eternal  will. 
Descended  Pallas  from  the  Olympian  lull. 

Now  sat  Ulysses  at  the  rural  feast, 
The  rage  of  hunger  and  of  thirst  repreas'd : 
To  watch  the  foe  a  trusty  spy  he  sent : 
A  son  of  DoHus  on  the  message  went, 
Stood  in  the  way,  and  at  a  glimce  beheld 
The  foe  approach,  embattled  on  the  field. 
With  backward  step  he  hastens  to  the  bower. 
And  tells  the  news.  They  arm  with  all  their  power. 
Four  friends  alone  Ulysses'  cause  embrace ; 
And  six  were  all  the  sons  of  Dolius'  race : 
Old  Dolius  too  his  rusted  arms  put  on ; 
Andy  still  more  old,  in  arms  Laertes  shone. 
Trembling  with  warmth,  the  hoary  heroes  stand. 
And  brazen  panoply  invests  the  band. 
The  opening  gates  at  once  their  war  display : 
Fierce  they  rush  forth ;  Ulysses  leads  the  way. 
That  moment  joins  them  with  celestial  aid, 
(n  Mentor's  form,  the  Jove-descended  maid : 


The  suffering  hero  felt  his  patient  breast 
Swell  with  new  joy,  and  thus  his  son  address'd : 

"  Behold,  Telemachus  I  nor  fear  the  sight ! 
The  brave  embattled ;  the  grim  front  of  fight  1 
The  valiant  with  the  valiant  must  contend : 
Shame  not  the  line  whence  glorious  you  descend : 
Wide   o'er   the  world   their  martial  fame   was 

spread: 
Regard  thyself,  tlie  living,  and  the  dead." 

'*  Thy  eyes,  great  father  I  on  this  battle  cast, 
Shall  learn  from  me  Penelope  was  chaste." 

So  spoke  Telemachus  I  the  gallant  boy 
Good  old  Laertes  heard  with  panting  joy ; 
<'  And,  bless'd  I  thrice  bless'd  this  happy  day  I  ('  '^ 

cries) 
The  day  that  shows  me,  ere  I  close  my  eyes, 
A  son  and  grandson  of  the  Arcesian  name 
Strive  for  £ur  virtue,  and  contest  for  fame  I" 

Then  thus  Minerva  in  Laertes'  ear : 
"  Son  of  Arcesius,  reverend  warrior,  hear  I 
Jove  and  Jove's  daughter  first  implore  in  prayer. 
Then,  whirling  high,  discharge  thy  lance  in  air." 
She  said,  infusing  courage  with  the  word. 
Jove  and  Jove's  daughter  then  the  chief  implored, 
And,  whirling  high,  dismiss'd  the  lance  in  air : 
Full  at  Eupimes  drove  the  dcathful  spear : 
The  brass-cheek'd  helmet  opens  to  the  wound ; 
He  falls,  earth  thunders,  and  his  arms  resound. 

Before  the  father  and  the  conquering  son 
Heaps  rush  on  heaps :  they  fight,  they  drop,  the^ 

run. 
Now  by  the  sword  and  now  the  javelin  fall 
The  rebel  race !  and  death  had  swallow'd  all ; 
But  from  on  high  the  blue-eyed  virgin  cried ; 
Her  awful  voice  dctain'd  the  headlong  tide : 
<*  Forbear,  ye  nations !  your  mad  hands  forbear 
From    mutual    slaughter:    Peace    descends   to 

spare." 
Fear  shook  the  nations :  at  the  voice  divine 
They  drop  their  javelins,  and  their  rage  resign. 
All  scatter'd  round  their  glittering  weapons  lie ; 
Some  fall  to  earth,  and  some  confusedly  fly. 
With  dreadful  shouts  Ulysses  poured  luong, 
Swift  as  an  eagle,  as  an  eagle  strong. 
But  Jove's  red  arm  the  burning  thunder  aims ; 
Before  Minerva  shot  the  livid  names ; 
Blazing  they  fell,  and  at  her  feet  expired : 
Then  stopp'd  the  goddess,  trembled,  and  retire'L 

^  Descended  from  the  gods !  Ulysses,  cease : 
Offend  not  Jove :  obey,  and  give  the  peace." 

So  Pallas  spoke :  the  mandate  from  above 
The  king  obey'd.    The  virgin-seed  of  Jove, 
In  Mentor's  form,  confirm  d  the  full  accckrd. 
And  willing  nations  knew  their  lawful  lord. 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  ODYSSEY 


I  CANNOT  diBmiss  this  work  without  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  true  character  and  style  of  it. 
Whoever  reads  the  Odyssey  with  an  eye  to  the  Iliad, 
expecting  to  find  it  of  the  same  character,  or  of  the 
same  sort  of  spirit,  will  be  grievously  deceived; 
and  err  against  the  first  principle  of  criticism, 
which  is  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  piece,  and 
the  intent  of  its  author.  The  Odyssey  is  a  moral 
and  poUtical  work,  instructive  to  all  degrees  of 
men,  and  filled  with  images,  examples,  and  pre- 
cepts of  civil  and  domestic  life.  Homer  is  here  a 
person 

Qui  didicit  patriae  quid  debeat,  et  quid  amicls. 
Quo  sit  amoro  parens,  quo  frater  amandus,  et  hospcs. 
Qui  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non, 
Plcnius  ac  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dlcit. 

The  Odyssey  is  the  reverse  of  the  Iliad,  in  moral,  | 
subject,  manner,  and  style ;  to  which  it  has  no  sort 
of  relation,  but  as  the  story  happens  to  follow  in 
order  of  time,  and  as  some  of  the  same  persons  are 
actors  in  it.  Yet  from  this  incidental  connexion 
many  have  been  mbled  to  regard  it  as  a  continua- 
tion or  second  part,  and  thence  to  expect  a  parity 
of  character  inconsistent  with  its  nature. 

It  is  no  wonder  tliat  the  common  leader  should 
fall  into  this  mistake,  when  so  great  a  critic  as 
Longinus  seems  not  wholly  free  from  it ;  although 
what  he  lias  said  has  been  generally  understood  to 
import  a  severer  censure  of  the  Odyssey  than  it 
really  does,  if  we  consider  the  occasion  on  which 
it  is  introduced,  and  the  circumstances  to  which  it 
is  confined. 

"  The  Odyssey  (says  he)  is  an  instance,  how  na- 
tural it  is  to  a  great  genius,  when  it  begins  to  grow 
old  and  decline,  to  delight  itself  in  narrations  and 
fables:  for,  that  Homer  composed  the  Odyssey 
after  the  Iliad,  many  proofs  may  be  given,  &c. 
From  hence  in  my  judgment  it  proceeds,  that  as 
the  Iliad  was  written  while  his  spirit  was  in  its 
^eatest  vigour,  the  whole  structure  of  that  work 
18  dramatic  and  full  of  action :  whereas  the  greater 
part  of  the  Odyssey  is  employed  in  narration,  which 
18  the  taste  of  old  age ;  so  that  in  this  latter  piece 
we  may  compare  him  to  the  setting  sun,  which  has 
still  the  same  greatness,  but  not  the  same  ardour, 
or  force.  He  speaks  not  in  the  same  strain: 
we  see  no  more  that  sublime  of  the  Iliad  which 
marches  on  with  a  constant  pace,  without  ever 
being  stopped,  or  retarded ;  there  appears  no  more 
that  hurry,  and  that  strong  tide  of  motions  and 
passions,  pouring  one  after  another:  there  is  no 
more  the  same  fury,  or  the  same  volubiUty  of  dic- 
tion, so  suitable  to  action,  and  all  along  drawing  in 
such  innuraei'ablo  images  of  nature.  But  Homer, 
like  the  ocean,  is  always  great,  even  when  he  ebbs 
and  retires ;  even  when  he  is  lowest,  and  loses  him- 


self most  in  narrations  anf  ^credible  fictions :  tm 
instances  of  this,  we  cannot  foreet  the  descriptiona 
of  tempests,  the  adventures  of  Ulysses  with  the 
Cyclops,  and  many  others.  But  though  all  this  be 
age,  it  is  the  age  of  Homer : — and  it  may  be  said, 
for  the  credit  of  these  fictions,  that  they  are  beauti- 
ful dreams,  or  if  you  will,  the  dreams  of  Jupiter 
himself.  1  spoke  of  the  Odyssey  only  to  show,  that 
the  greatest  poets  when  their  genius  wants  strength 
and  warmth  for  the  pathetic,  for  the  most  part  em- 
ploy themselves  in  painting  the  manners.  This 
Homer  has  done,  in  characterising  the  suitors,  and 
describing  their  way  of  life ;  which  is  properly  a 
branch  of  comedy,  whose  peculiar  business  it  is  to 
represent  the  manners  of  men." 

We  must  first  observe,  it  is  the  sublime  of  which 
Longinus  is  writing :  that,  and  not  the  nature  ot 
Homer's  poem,  is  his  subject.  After  having  highly 
extolled  Uie  sublimity  and  fire  of  the  Iliad,  he  justly 
observes  the  Odyeaey  to  have  lees  of  those  qualities, 
and  to  turn  more  on  the  side  of  moral,  and  reflec- 
tions on  human  life.  Nor  is  it  his  business  here  to 
determine,  whether  the  elevated  spirit  of  the  one, 
or  the  just  moral  of  the  other,  be  the  greater  excel- 
lence in  itself. 

Secondly,  that  fire  and  fury  of  which  he  is  speak- 
ing, cannot  well  be  meant  of  the  general  spirit  and 
inspiration  which  is  to  run  through  a  whole  epie 
poem,  but  of  that  particular  warmth  and  impetuo- 
sity necessary  in  some  parts,  to  image  or  represent 
actions  or  passions,  of  naste,  tumul]^  and  violenoe. 
It  is  on  occasion  of  citing  some  such  particular 
passages  in  Homer,  that  Longinus  breaks  into  this 
reflection ;  which  seems  to  determine  his  meaning 
chiefly  to  that  sense. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  afiirms  the  Odyssey  to  have 
less  sublimity  and  fire  than  the  Iliad ;  but  he  doetf 
not  say  it  ^unts  the  sublime  or  wants  fire.  He 
affirms  it  to  be  narrative ;  but  not  that  the  narration 
is  defective.  He  affirms  it  to  abound  in  fictions ; 
not  that  those  fictions  are  ill  invented,  or  ill  exe- 
cuted. He  affirms  it  to  be  nice  and  particular  in 
painting  the  manners ;  but  not  that  those  manners 
ar&  ill  painted.  If  Homer  has  fully  in  these  points 
accomplished  his  own  design,  and  done  all  that  the 
nature  of  his  poem  demanded  or  allowed,  it  still 
remains  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  as  much  a  master- 
piece as  the  Iliad. 

The  amount  of  the  passage  is  this ;  that  in  his 
own  particular  taste,  and  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
lime, Longinus  preferred  the  Iliad:  and  because 
the  Odyssey  was  less  active  and  lofty,  he  judged  it 
the  work  of  the  old  age  of  Homer. 

If  this  opinion  be  true,  it  wiU  only  prove,  that 
Homer's  age  might  determine  him  in  the  choice  of 
his  subject ;  not  that  it  affected  him  in  the  execu- 
tion of  it :  and  that  which  would  be  a  very  wrong 
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inBtanco  to  prove  tho  decay  of  his  imagination,  is 
a  very  good  one  to  evince  the  stronj^th  of  his  judg- 
ment, ^or  had  he  (as  Madame  Dacicr  oliserves) 
composed  the  Odyssey  in  his  youth,  and  tlio  Iliad 
in  his  age,  both  must  in  reason  have  boon  exactly 
Uie  same  as  they  now  stand.  To  blame  Homer 
for  his  choice  of  such  a  subject,  as  did  not  admit 
the  same  incidents  and  the  same  pomp  of  style  as 
his  former,  is  to  take  offence  at  too  much  variety, 
and  to  imagine,  that  when  a  man  has  written  one 
go'/d  thing,  he  must  ever  after  only  copy  himself. 

The  Battle  of  G)iL<$tantine,  and  the  School  of 
Athens,  arc  both  pieces  of  Raphael.  Shall  we 
censure  the  School  of  Athens  as  faulty,  because  it 
has  not  the  fury  and  fire  of  the  otlier  1  or  shall  we 
aay,  that  Raphael  was  grown  grave  and  old,  because 
he  chose  to  represent  the  manners  of  old  men  and 
philosophers  f  There  is  all  the  silence,  tranquillity, 
and  composure  intlieone,and  all  the  warmth,  hurry, 
and  tumult  in  the  other,  which  the  subject  of  either 
required:  both  of  them  had  been  imperfect,  if 
they  had  not  been  as  they  are.  And  let  tne  painter 
or  poet  be  young  or  old,  who  designs  and  performs 
in  this  manner,  it  proves  him  to  have  made  the 
piece  at  a  time  of  life  when  ho  was  master  not  only 
of  his  art,  but  of  his  discretion. 

AristoUe  makes  no  such  distinction  between  the 
two  poems :  he  constantly  cites  them  with  equal 
praise,  and  draws  the  rules  and  examples  of  epic 
writing  equally  from  both.  But  it  is  rather  to  the 
Odyssey  that  Horace  g;ives  tlie  preference,  in  the 
Epistle  to  Lollius,  and  in  the  Ajrt  of  Poetry.  It 
Lb  remarkable  how  opposite  his  opinion  is  to  that 
of  Longinus :  and  tliat  the  particulars  he  chooses 
to  exto^  are  those  very  fictions,  and  pictures  of 
the  nuumers,  which  the  other  seems  least  to  ap- 
prove. Those  fables  and  manners  are  of  the  verv 
essence  of  the  work :  but  even  without  that  regaro, 
the  fables  themselves  have  both  more  invention  and 
more  instruction,  and  the  manners  more  moral  and 
example,  than  those  of  the  Iliad. 

In  some  points  (and  those  the  most  essential  to 
the  epic  poem)  the  Odvssey  is  confessed  to  excel 
the  Iliad,  and  principally  in  the  great  end  of  it,  the 
moral.  The  conduct,  turn,  and  disposition  of  the 
fable  is  also  what  the  critics  allow  to  be  the  better 
model  for  epic  writers  to  follow :  accordingly  we 
find  much  more  of  the  cast  of  this  poem  than  of 
the  other  in  the  .£neid ;  and  (what  next  to  that  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  example)  in  the  Telemachus. 
In  the  manners,  it  is  no  way  inferior :  Longinus  is 
so  far  from  finding  any  defect  in  these,  that  he  rather 
taxes  Homer  with  painting  them  too  minutely.  As 
to  the  narrations,  although  they  are  more  numerous 
«B  the  occasions  are  more  frequent,  yet  they  carry 
no  more  the  marks  of  old  age,  and  are  neither  more 
prolix  nor  more  circumstantial,  than  the  conversa- 
tions and  dialogues  of  the  Iliad.  Not  to  mention 
the  lengtli  of  those  of  PhoBnix  in  the  ninth  book, 
uid  of  Nestor  in  the  eleventh  (which  may  be 
(bought  in  compliance  to  their  characters)  tiiose 
jf  Guucus  in  the  sixth,  of  JSneas  in  the  twentieth, 
and  some  others,  must  be  allowed  to  exceed  any  in 
the  whole  Odyssey.  And  that  the  propriety  of 
style,  and  the  numbers,  in  the  narrations  of  each 
are  equal,  will  appear  to  any  who  compare  them. 

To  form  a  right  judgment,  whether  the  genius  of 
Homer  had  suffered  any  decay,  we  must  consider, 
in  both  his  poems,  such  parts  as  are  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  will  bear  comparison.    And  it  is  cer- 


tain we  shall  find  in  each,  the  same  vivacity  and 
fecundity  of  invention,  the  same  life  and  strength 
of  imaging  and  colouring, the  particulai:  descriptiont 
as  highly  painted,  the  figures  as  bold,  the  meti^hora 
as  animated,  and  the  numbers  as  harmonious  and 
as  various. 

The  Od\'ssey  is  a  perpetual  source  of  poetrv :  the 
stream  is  not  the  less  full,  for  being  gentle ;  thouffb 
it  is  true  (when  we  speak  only  with  regard  to  me 
sublime)  tnat  a  river,  foaming  and  thundering  is 
cataracts  from  rocks  and  precipices,  is  what  more 
strikes,  amazes,  and  fills  the  mind,  than  the 
body  of  water,  flowing  afterwards  through 
ful  vales  and  agreeable  scenes  of  pasturage. 

The  Odyssey  (as  I  have  before  said)  ought  to  be 
considered  according  to  its  own  nature  and  design 
not  with  an  eye  to  tiie  Iliad.  To  censure  Homei 
because  it  is  unlike  what  it  was  never  meant  tu 
resemble,  is,  as  if  a  gardener  who  had  purpoeel} 
cultivated  two  beautiful  trees  of  contrary  naturca 
as  a  specimen  of  his  skill  in  the  several  kinda 
should  be  blamed  for  not  bringing  them  into  pairs, 
'  when  in  root,  stem,  leaf,  and  flower,  each  was  so 
entirely  different,  that  one  must  have  been  sptnled 
in  the  endeavour  to  match  the  other. 

Longinus,  who  saw  this  poem  was  "  partly  d 
the  nature  of  comedy,"  ought  not,  for  that  very 
reason,  to  Iiave  considered  it  with  a  view  to  the 
Iliad.  How  little  any  such  resemblance  was  the 
intention  of  Homer,  may  appear  from  hence,  thai 
although  the  character  of  Ul^-sses  there  wasalread} 
drawn,  yet  here  he  purposely  turns  to  another  sid^ 
of  it,  and  shows  him,  not  in  that  full  light  of  gkiry, 
but  in  the  sliade  of  common  life,  with  a  mixture  ol 
such  qualities  as  are  requisite  to  all  the  lowest 
accidents  of  it,  struggling  with  misfortunes,  and  od 
a  level  with  tho  meanest  of  majikind.  As  for  the 
other  persons,  none  of  them  are  above  what  we 
call  the  higher  comedy :  Calypso,  though  agoddea^ 
is  a  character  of  intrigue ;  the  suitors  yet  more 
approaching  to  it ;  the  rhssacians  are  of  the  same 
cast;  tho  Cyclops,  Melanthius,  and  Ima,  descend 
even  to  droll  chanicters ;  and  the  scenes  that  an- 
pear  throughout,  are  generally  of  the  comic  kind ; 
banquets,  revels,  sports,  loves,  and  the  pursuit  of 
a  woman. 

From  the  nature  of  the  poem,  we  shall  form  an 
idea  of  the  style.  The  diction  is  to  follow  the 
images,  and  to  take  its  colour  from  the  complexion 
of  tbe  thoughts.  Accordingly  the  Odyssey  is  not 
always  clothed  in  the  majesty  of  verse  proper  to 
tragedy ;  but  sometimes  descends  into  the  plaines 
narrative,  and  sometimes  even  to  that  fiuniliar 
dialogue  essential  to  comedy.  However,  wheie  it 
cannot  support  a  sublimity,  it  always  presenrea  a 
dignity,  or  at  least  a  propriety. 

There  is  a  real  beauty  in  an  easy,  pure,  penpi- 
cuous  description  oven  of  a  low  action.  Tbors 
are  numerous  instances  of  this  both  in  Homer  and 
Virgil :  and  perhaps  those  natural  passages  are  not 
the  least  pleasing  of  their  works.  It  is  often  the 
same  in  history,  where  the  representations  of  eom- 
mon,  or  even  domestic  things,  in  clear,  plain,  and 
natural  words,  are  frequently  found  to  make  the 
liveliest  impression  on  the  r^der. 

The  question  is,  how  far  a  poet,  in  pnrsotnr  ths 
description  or  image  of  an  Action,  can  attach  mm* 
self  to  little  circumstances,  without  vulnrity  or 
trifling  1  what  particulars  are  proper,  and  enfiven 
the  image ;  or  what  are  impertinent,  and  dog  iti 
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In  this  matter  painting  is  to  be  consulted,  and  the 
whole  regard  had  to  those  circumstances  which 
contribute  to  form  a  full,  and  yet  not  a  confused, 
idea  of  a  thing. 

Epithets  arc  of  vast  service  to  this  effect :  and 
the  right  use  of  these  is  often  the  only  expedient 
to  render  the  narration  poetical. 

The  great  point  of  judgment  is  to  distinguish 
when  to  speak  simply,  and  when  figumtively :  but 
whenever  the  ])oct  is  obliged  by  the  nature  of  his 
subject  to  deiicond  to  the  lower  manner  of  writing, 
an  elevated  style  would  be  affected,  and  therefore 
ndiculous;  and  the  mure  he  was  foixied  upon 
figures  and  metaphors  to  avoid  that  lowness,  the 
more  the  unage  would  be  broken,  and  consequently 
obscure. 

One  may  add,  that  the  use  of  tlie  grand  st^'le  on 

little  subjects,  is  not  only  ludicrous,  but  a  sort  of 

.  transgression  against  the  rules  of  proportion  and 

mechanics :  it  is  using  a  vast  force  to  lift  a  feather. 

I  believe,  now  I  am  upon  this  head,  it  will  be 
found  a  just  observation,  that  the  low  actions  of 
life  cannot  be  put  into  a  figurative  style  without 
being  ridiculous ;  but  things  natural  can.  Meta- 
phors raise  the  latter  into  dignity,  as  we  see  in  the 
Georgics :  but  throw  the  former  into  ridicule,  as 
in  the  Lutrin.  I  think  this  may  very  well  Ije 
accounted  for:  laughter  implies  censure;  inani- 
mate and  irrational  beings  arc  not  objects  of  cen- 
sure ;  therefore  these  may  be  elevated  as  nmch 
as  you  please,  and  no  ridicule  follows :  but  when 
rational  beings  are  repii>sented  above  their  real 
character,  it  becomes  ridiculous  in  art,  because  it 
is  vicious  in  morality.  The  bees  in  Virgil,  were 
they  rational  beings,  would  be  ridiculous  by  having 
their  actions  and  manners  represented  on  a  level 
with  ci'eatui'cs  so  superior  as  men ;  since  it  would 
imply  folly  or  pride,  which  are  the  proper  objects 
of  ridicule. 

The  use  of  pompous  expression,  for  low  actions 
or  thoughts,  is  the  true  sublime  of  Don  Quixote. 
How  far  unfit  it  is  for  epic  poetry,  appears  in  its 
being  the  perfection  of  tlie  mock  epic.  It  is  so  far 
from  being  the  sublime  of  tragedy,  tliat  it  is  the 
cause  of  all  bombast :  when  poets,  instead  of  being 
(as  they  imagine)  constantly  lofty,  only  preserve 
throughout  a  painful  equality  of  fustian ;  Uiat  con- 
tinued swell  of  language  (which  runs  indiscrimi- 
nately even  through  their  lowest  characters,  and 
i-attlcs  like  some  mightiness  of  meaning  in  the  most 
indifferent  subjects)  is  of  a  piece  with  that  per- 
petual elevation  of  tone  which  the  players  Imve 
learned  from  it;  and  which  is  not  speaking,  but 
vociferating. 

There  is  still  more  reason  for  a  variation  of  style 
in  epic  poetry  than  in  tragic,  to  distinguish  between 
that  language  of  the  gods  proper  to  the  muse  who 
sings,  and  is  inspired,  and  that  of  men  who  are 
introduced  speaking  only  according  to  nature. 
Further,  there  ought  to  be  a  difference  of  style 
observed  in  the  speeches  of  human  persons,  and 
those  of  deities ;  and  again,  in  those  which  may  be 
called  set  harangues,  or  orations,  and  those  which 
are  only  conversation  or  dialogue.  Homer  has 
more  of  the  latter  than  any  other  poet:  what 
Virgil  does  by  two  or  three  words  of  narration, 
Homer  still  performs  by  speeches ;  not  only  repUes, 
nut  even  rejoinders  are  frequent  in  him;  a  practice 
almost  unknown  to  Virgil.  This  renders  his  poems 
more  animated ;  but  leas  grave  and  majestic :  and 


consequently  necessitates  the  frequent  use  of  a 
lower  style.  The  writers  of  tragedy  lie  under  the 
same  necessity,  if  they  would  copy  nature :  whereas 
that  painted  and  poetical  diction  which  they  per- 
petually use,  would  be  improper  even  in  orationa 
designed  to  move  with  all  the  arts  of  rhetoric. 
This  is  plain  from  the  practice  of  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero ;  and  Vii^il  m  those  of  Drances  and  Tumua 
gives  an  eminent  example,  how  far  removed  the 
style  of  them  ought  to  be  from  such  an  excess  of 
figures  and  ornaments :  which  indeed  fits  only  that 
language  of  the  gods  we  have  been  speaking  of,  or 
that  of  a  muse  under  inspiration. 

To  i*ead  thi'ougli  a  whole  work  in  this  strain, 
is  like  travchng  all  along  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill ;  ! 
which  is  not  half  so  agreeable  as  sometimes  gra* 
dually  to  rise,  and  sometimes  gently  to  descend, 
as  the  way  leads,  and  as  the  end  of  the  journey 
directs. 

Indeed  the  true  reason  that  so  few  poets  have 
imitated  Homer  in  these  lower  parts,  has  been  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  preserving  that  mixture  of 
ease  and  dignity  essential  to  them.  For  it  is  as 
hard  for  an  epic  poem  to  stoop  to  the  narrative 
with  success,  as  for  a  prince  to  descend  to  be  fami- 
liar, witliout  diminution  to  his  greatness. 

The  sublime  style  is  more  easily  counterfeited 
than  the  natural :  something  that  passes  for  it,  or 
sounds  like  it,  is  common  in  all  false  writers  :  but 
nature,  purity,  perspicuity,  and  simplicity,  never 
walk  in  the  clouds  :  they  are  obvious  to  all  capa- 
cities ;  and  where  they  are  not  evident,  they  do  not 
exist. 

The  most  plain  narration  not  only  admits  ot 
these,  and  of  harmony  (which  are  all  the  qualities 
of  stvle),  but  it  requires  every  one  of  them  to  ren- 
der it  pleasing.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  pre- 
tends to  a  share  of  the  sublime,  may  pass,  notwith- 
standing any  defects  in  the  rest ;  nay,  sometimes 
without  any  of  them,  and  gain  the  admiration  of 
all  ordinar)'  readers. 

Homer,  m  his  lowest  narrations  or  speeches,  is 
ever  easy,  flowing,  copious,  clear,  and  harmonions. 
He  shows  not  less  invention,  in  assembling  the 
humbler  than  the  greater  thoughts  and  images  ; 
nor  less  judgment,  in  proportioning  the  style  and 
the  versification  to  these,  than  to  the  other.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  that  the  same  ^nius  that 
soared  the  highest,  and  from  whom  tne  greatest 
models  of  the  sublime  are  derived,  was  also  he 
who  stooped  the  lowest,  and  gave  to  the  simple 
narrative  its  utmost  perfection.  Which  of  these 
was  the  harder  task  to  Homer  himself,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  determine ;  but  to  his  translator  I 
can  affirm  (however  unequal  all  his  imitations 
must  be)  that  of  the  latter  has  been  much  the  more 
difficult. 

Whoever  expects  here  the  same  pomp  of  verse, 
and  the  same  ornaments  of  diction,  as  in  the  Iliad, 
he  will,  and  he  ought  to  be,  disappointed.  Wore 
the  original  otherwise,  it  had  been  an  ofienoe 
against  nature :  and  were  the  translation  so,  it 
were  an  offence  against  Homer ;  which  is  the  aiune 
thing. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  a  majesty  and 
harmony  in  the  Greek  language  which  greatly  con- 
tribute to  elevate  and  support  the  narration.  But 
I  must  also  observe,  that  this  is  an  advantage 
grown  upon  the  language  since  Homer's  time:  for 
things  are  removed  from  vulgarity  by  being  ont  of 
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U8C ;  and  if  the  words  we  could  find  in  any  present 
language  were  equally  sonorous  or  musical  in  them- 
ielves,  they  would  still  appear  less  poetical  and 
uncommon  than  those  of  a  dead  one,  from  this 
only  circumstanco,  of  being  in  every  nuui's  mouth. 
I  may  add  to  this  another  disadvantage  to  a  trans- 
lator, from  a  different  cause:  Homer  seems  to 
have  taken  upon  him  the  character  of  an  historian, 
antiquary,  divine,and  professor  of  arts  and  sciences, 
as  well  as  a  poet.  In  one  or  other  of  these  cha- 
racters he  descends  into  many  particularities,  which 
as  a  poet  only  perhaps  ho  would  have  avoided. 
All  tiicse  ought  to  be  preserved  by  a  fSsithful 
translator ;  who  in  some  measure  takes  the  place 
of  Homer  :  and  all  that  can  be  expected  from  him 
ii  to  make  them  as  poetical  as  the  subject  will  bear. 
Man  v  arts,  thcn'fore,  are  requisite  to  supply  these 
disadvantages ;  in  order  to  diguify  aud  solenmise 
these  plainer  parts,  which  hardly  admit  of  any 
poetical  omamcntK. 

Some  use  lubs  l>een  made  to  this  end  of  the  style 
of  Milton.  A  just  and  moderate  mixture  of  old 
words  may  have  an  effect  like  the  working  old 
abbey  stones  into  a  buildinc ;  which  I  have  some- 
times seen  to  give  a  kind  of  venerable  air,  and  yet 
not  destroy  the  neatness,  elegance,  and  equality 
requisite  to  a  new  work  ;  I  mean  witliout  render- 
ing it  too  uiifamilixir,  or  remote  from  the  present 
purity  of  writing,  or  from  that  ease  and  smooth- 
ness which  ought  always  to  accompany  narration 
or  dialogue.  In  reading  a  style  judiciously  anti- 
quated, one  finds  a  pleasure  not  unlike  that  of  tra- 
Teling  on  an  old  Roman  way :  but  then  the  road 
must  bo  as  good  as  tlie  way  is  ancient ;  the  style 
must  bo  such  in  which  we  may  evenly  proceed, 
without  being  put  to  short  stops  by  sudden  abrupt- 
nesses, or  puzzled  by  frequent  turnings  and  trans- 
positions. No  man  delights  in  furrows  and  stum- 
bling-blocks :  and  let  our  love  to  antiquity  be  ever 
so  great,  a  fine  ruin  is  one  thing,  and  a  heap  of 
rubbish  another.  The  imitators  of  Milton,  like 
most  other  imitators,  arc  not  copies  but  carica- 
turas  of  their  original ;  they  are  a  hundred  times 
more  obsolete  and  cramp  than  he,  and  equally  so 
in  all  places :  whereas  it  should  have  been  observed 
of  Milton,  that  he  is  not  lavish  of  his  exotic  words 
and  phrases  everywhere  alike ;  but  employs  them 
much  more  where  the  subject  is  marvellous,  vast, 
and  strange,  as  in  the  scenes  of  heaven,  hell,  chaos, 
&c.  than  where  it  is  turned  to  the  natural  and 
affreeable,  as  in  the  pictures  of  paradise,  the  loves 
of  our  first  parents,  the  entertainments  of  angels, 
and  the  like.  In  gencxal,  this  unusual  style  better 
ferves  to  awaken  our  ideas  in  the  descriptions 
and  in  the  imaging  and  picturesque  parts,  than  it 
agrees  with  the  lower  sort  of  narrations,  the  cha- 
racter of  which  is  simplicity  and  purity.  Milton 
has  several  of  the  latter,  where  we  find  not  an  anti- 

ned,  affected,  or  uncouth  word,  for  some  hun- 
lines  together ;  as  in  his  fifth  book,  the  Utter 
part  of  the  eighth,  the  former  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  books,  and  in  the  narration  of  Michael  in 
the  twelfth.  I  wonder  indeed  that  he,  who  ven- 
tured (contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  other  epic 
poets)  to  imitate  Homer's  lowness  in  the  narrative, 
should  not  also  have  copied  his  plainness  and  per- 
spicuity in  the  dramatic  parts:  since  iu  his  speeches 
esre  clearness  above  all  is  necessary)  there  is 
uently  such  transposition  and  forced  con- 
struction, that  tlie  very  sense  is  not  to  be  dis- 


covered without  a  second  or  third  reading:  and 
in  this  certainly  he  ought  to  be  no  example. 

To  preserve  the  true  character  of  Homer's  style 
in  the  present  transUtion,  great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  be  easv  and  natoimL  The  chief  merit  I 
can  pretend  to  is,  not  to  have  been  carried  into  a 
more  pUusible  and  figurative  manner  of  writing, 
which  would  better  luive  pleased  all  readers,  but 
the  judicious  ones.  My  errors  had  been  fewer, 
had  each  of  those  gentlemen  who  joined  with  me 
shown  as  much  of  the  severity  of  a  friend  to  me^ 
as  I  did  to  them,  in  a  strict  animadversion  and 
correction.  What  sssistance  I  received  from  them, 
was  made  known  in  general  to  the  public  in  the 
original  proposals  for  this  work,  and  the  particu- 
lars are  specified  at  the  conclusion  of  it;  to  which 
I  must  add  (to  be  punctually  just)  some  part  of 
the  tenth  and  fifteenth  books*.  Tlie  reader  will 
now  be  too  good  a  judge,  how  much  the  greatei 
part  of  it,  and  consequently  of  its  faults,  is  charge* 
able  upon  me  alone.  But  this  I  can  with  integrity 
affirm,  that  I  have  bestowed  as  much  time  and 
pains  upon  the  whole,  as  were  consistent  with  the 
mdlspensable  duties  and  cares  of  life,  and  with  thai 
wretched  state  of  health  which  God  has  bees 
pleased  to  make  my  portion.  At  the  least,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  reflect,  that  I  have  introduces 
mto  our  language  this  other  work  of  the  greatest 
and  most  ancient  of  poets,  with  some  dignity ;  and 
I  hope,  with  as  litUe  disadvantage  as  the  Iliad 
And  if,  after  the  unmerited  success  of  that  trans- 
lation, any  one  will  wonder  why  I  would  enter 
prise  the  Odj'ssey,  I  think  it  sufficient  to  say,  thst 
Homer  himself  did  the  same,  or  the  world  would 
never  have  seen  it. 

I  designed  to  have  ended  this  postscript  here ; 
but  since  I  am  now  taking  my  leave  of  Homor, 
and  of  all  controversy  relating  to  him,  I  beg  leave 
to  be  indulged,  if  I  make  use  of  this  last  oppor- 
tunity, to  say  a  very  few  words  about  some  lefiee- 
tions  which  the  late  Madame  Dacier  bestowed  on 
the  first  part  of  my  preface  to  the  Iliad,  and  which 
she  published  at  the  end  of  her  translation  of  that 

pocmf. 

To  write  gravely  an  answer  to  them  would  he 
too  much  for  the  reflections  ;  and  to  say  nothing 
concerning  them,  would  be  too  little  for  the 
author.  It  is  owing  to  the  industry  of  that  learned 
lady,  that  our  polite  neighbours  are  become  as- 
quainted  with  nuuiy  of  Homer's  beauties  whidi 
were  hidden  from  them  before  in  Greek  and  in 
Eustathius.  She  challenges  on  this  account  a  ptr- 
ticubir  regard  from  all  tho  admirers  of  that  grtai 
poet:  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  thought,  as  I 
mean,  to  pay  some  part  of  thb  debt  to  her  memorr, 
in  what  I  am  now  writing. 

Had  these  reflections  fallen  from  the  pen  oi  an 
ordinary  critic,  I  should  not  have  apprehended 

*  Broome,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  notes  to  the  Odyaejr, 
had  said  that  he  had  translated  the  sixth,  eleventh,  and 
eighteenth  hooks,  and  Fenton  the  fourth  and  twentieth ; 
hut  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Pope,  ohsenrvs  that  thin  aooouat 
**is  now  known  not  to  he  true;**  and  in  the  Lives  of 
Broome  and  Fenton,  he,  on  the  authority  of  Sftence, 
anigns  to  those  two  translators  their  eeveral  shares  in  the 
work :  to  Fenton.  the  first,  fourth,  nineteenth,  and  twcs* 
ticth ;  and  to  Broome,  thesecond,  sixth,  eighth,  elerenth, 
twelfth,  sixteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twentieth  hooks. 

C 
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their  effect ;  and  should  therefore  have  been  silent 
concerning  them  :  but  since  they  are  Madamo 
Dacier's,  I  inia^o  that  they  njust  bo  of  weight; 
and  in  a  case  where  I  think  her  reasoning  very 
bad,  I  respect  her  authority. 

I  have  fought  under  Madamo  Dacier's  banner, 
and  have  waged  war  in  defence  of  the  divine  Homer 
ac^ainst  all  the  heretics  of  the  age.  And  yet  it  is 
Madame  Dacier  who  accuses  me,  and  who  accuses 
me  of  nothini;  less  than  betraying  our  common 
cause.  She  affirms,  that  the  most  declared  enemies 
of  this  author  have  never  said  anything  against 
him  more  injurious  or  more  unjust  than  I.  What 
must  the  world  think  of  me,  after  such  a  judgment 
passed  by  so  great  a  critic :  the  world,  who  decides  so 
often,  and  who  examines  so  seldom ;  the  world,  who 
even  in  matters  of  literature  is  almost  always  the 
slave  of  authority  ?  Who  will  suspect  that  so  much 
learning  should  mistake,  that  so  much  accuracy 
should  be  misled,  or  that  so  much  candour  should 
be  biassed  ? 

All  this,  however,  has  happened  :  and  Madame 
Dacier's  criticisms  on  my  preface  flow  from  the 
very  same  error,  from  which  so  many  false  criti- 
cisms of  her  countrymen  upon  Homer  have  flowed, 
and  which  she  has  so  justly  and  so  severely  re- 
proved ;  I  mean  the  error  of  depending  on  inju- 
rious and  unskilful  translations. 

An  indiflerent  translation  may  bt  of  some  use  ; 
and  a  good  one  will  be  of  a  great  deal.  But  I  think 
that  no  translation  ought  to  be  the  ground  of  criti- 
cism ;  because  no  man  ought  to  be  condemned 
upon  another  man's  explanation  of  his  meaning. 
Could  Homer  have  had  the  honour  of  explaining 
his,  before  that  august  tribunal  where  Monsieur 
de  la  Motte  presides,  I  make  no  doubt  but  he  had 
escaped  manv  of  those  severe  animadversions  witi^ 
which  some  French  authors  have  loaded  him  ;  and 
from  which  even  Madame  Dacier's  translation  of 
the  Iliad  could  not  preserve  him. 

How  unhappy  w^as  it  for  me,  that  the  knowledge 
of  our  island-tongue  was  as  necessary  to  Madame 
Dacier  in  my  case,  as  the  knowledge  of  Greek  was 
to  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  in  that  of  our  great  author: 
or  to  any  of  those  whom  she  stvles  "  blind  cen- 
surers,"  and  blames  forcondemnmg  what  they  did 
not  understand ! 

I  may  say  with  modesty,  that  she  knew  less  of 
my  true  sense  from  that  faulty  translation  of  part 
of  my  preface,  than  those  blind  censurers  might 
have  known  of  Homer's,  even  from  the  translation 
of  la  Valtcrie,  which  preceded  her  own. 

It  pleased  me,  however,  to  And,  that  her  objec- 
tions were  not  leveled  at  the  general  doctrine,  or 
at  any  essentials  of  my  preface  ;  but  onlv  at  a  few 
particular  expressions.  She  proposed  little  more 
than  (to  use  her  own  phrase)  "  to  combat  two  or 
three  similes ;"  and  I  hope  that  to  combat  a  simile 
is  no  more  than  to  fight  with  a  shadow,  since  a 
umile  is  no  better  than  the  shadow  of  an  argument. 

She  lays  much  weight  whore  I  laid  but  little  ; 
and  examines  with  more  scrupulosity  than  I  writ, 
or  than  perhaps  the  matter  requires. 

These  unlucky  similes  taken  by  themselves  may 
perhaps  render  my  meaning  equivocal  to  an  igno- 
rant translator  ;  or  there  may  have  fallen  from  my 
pen  some  expressions,  which,  taken  by  themselves 
likewise,  may  to  the  same  person  have  the  same 
effect.  But  if  the  translator  had  been  master  of 
our  tnngue,  the  general  tenour  of  my  argument. 


that  which  precedes  and  that  which  follows  the 
passages  objected  to,  would  have  sufficiently  detei  • 
mined  him  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  them  : 
and  if  Madame  Dacier  had  taken  up  her  pen  a 
little  more  leisurely,  or  had  employed  it  with  more 
temper,  she  would  not  have  answered  paraphrasee 
of  her  own,  which  even  the  translation  will  not 
justify,  and  which  say,  m  >re  than  once,  the  vexy 
contrary  to  wliat  I  have  said  in  the  passages  them- 
selves. 

If  any  person  has  curiosity  enough  to  read  the 
whole  paragraphs  in  my  preface,  on  some  mangled 
parts  of  which  these  reflections  are  made,  he  will 
easily  discern  that  I  am  as  orthodox  as  Madame 
Dacier  herself  in  those  very  articles  on  which  she 
treats  me  like  a  heretic  :  he  will  easily  see  that 
all  the  difference  between  us,  consists  in  this,  shat 
I  offer  opinions,  and  she  delivers  doctrines  ;  that 
my  imagination  represents  Homer  as  the  greatest 
of  human  poets,  whereas  in  hers  he  was  exalted 
above  humanity  ;  infallibility  and  impeccability 
were  two  of  his  attributes.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  need  of  defending  Homer  against  me  :  who  (if 
I  mistake  not)  had  carried  my  admiration  of  him, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  carried,  without  giving  a  real 
occasion  of  writing  in  his  defence. 

After  answering  my  harmless  similes,  she  pro- 
ceeds to  a  matter  which  does  not  regard  so  much 
the  honour  of  Homer,  as  that  of  the  times  he 
lived  in :  and  here  I  must  confess  she  does  no< 
wholly  mistake  my  meaning;  but  I  think  she  mis 
takes  the  state  of  the  question.  She  had  said,  the 
manners  of  those  times  were  so  much  the  better, 
the  less  they  were  like  ours.  I  thought  this  re 
quired  a  little  qualification.  I  confessed  that  in  my 
own  opinion  the  world  was  mended  in  some  points* 
such  as  the  custom  of  putting  whole  nations  to  the 
sword,  condemning  kings  and  their  families  to 
perpetual  slavery,  and  a  few  others.  Madame  Daciez 
judges  otherwise  in  this  :  but  as  to  the  rest,  par- 
ticularly in  preferring  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient 
world  to  the  luxury  of  ours,  which  is  the  main 
point  contended  for,  she  owns  wo  agree.  This  I 
thought  was  well :  but  I  am  so  unfortunate  that 
this  too  is  taken  amiss,  and  called  adopting,  ox 
(if  you  will)  stealing  her  sentiment.  The  truth 
is,  she  might  have  said,  her  words  ;  for  I  used 
them  on  purpose;  being  then  professedly  citing 
from  her:  though  I  might  have  done  the  same 
without  intending  that  compliment ;  for  they  are 
also  to  be  found  in  Eustathius,  and  the  sentiment 
I  believe  is  that  of  all  mankind.  I  cannot  really 
tell  wliat  to  say  to  this  whole  remark ;  only  that 
in  the  first  piirt  of  it,  Madame  Dacier  is  displeased 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  her,  and  in  the  last  that  I 
do :  but  this  is  a  temper  which  every  polite  xnao 
should  overlook  in  a  lady. 

To  punish  my  ingratitude,  she  resolves  to  expose 
my  blunders :  and  selects  two  which  I  suppose  are 
the  most  flagrant,  out  of  the  many  for  which  she 
could  have  chastised  me.  It  happens  that  the 
first  of  these  is  in  part  tho  translator's,  and  in 
part  her  own,  without  any  share  of  mine :  she 
quotes  the  end  of  a  sentence,  and  he  puts  in 
French  what  I  never  wrote  in  English :  ^  Homer 
(I  said)  opened  a  new  and  boundless  walk  for  his 
imagination,  and  created  a  world  for  himself  in 
the  invention  of  fable  ;*'  which  he  translates^-^ 
**  Homjyre  crt^a  pour  son  usage  un  monde  moaviiii^ 
en  inventant  la  fable." 
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Modanic  Ducicr  justly  wonders  at  this  nonsense 
in  me  ;  and  I,  in  the  translator.  As  to  what  I 
meant  b)'  Homer's  invention  of  fable,  it  is  after- 
wards iMurticularly  distinguished  from  that  exten- 
sive sense  in  which  she  took  it,  by  these  words. 
*  If  Homer  was  not  the  first  who  introduced  the 
deities  (as  Herodotus  imagines)  into  the  religion  of 
Gbecce,  he  seems  the  first  who  brought  them  into 
»  system  of  machinery  for  poetry.*' 

The  other  blunder  she  accuses  me  of  is,  the 
mistaking  a  passage  in  Aristotle:  and  she  is 
pleased  to  send  me  back  to  this  philosopher's 
Treatise  of  Poetry,  and  to  her  Preface  on  the 
Odyssey,  for  my  better  instruction.  Now  though 
I  am  saucy  enough  to  think,  that  one  mav  scmie- 
times  differ  from  Aristotle  without  blundermg,  and 
though  I  am  sure  one  may  sometimes  fall  into  an 
error  by  following  him  servilely  ;  yet  I  own,  that 
to  quote  any  author  for  wliat  he  never  said  is  * 
blmider:  (but,  by  the  way,  to  correct  an  author 
for  wlmt  he  never  said,  is  somewhat  worse  than  a 
blunder.)  My  words  were  these.  **  As  there  is  a 
greater  variety  of  cliaracters  in  the  Iliad  than  in 
any  other  poem,  so  there  is  of  speeches.  Every 
thing  in  it  has  manners,  as  Aristotle  expresses  it ; 
that  is,  ever^-thing  is  acted  or  spoken :  very  little 
passes  in  narration.' '  She  justly  says,  that "  Every 
thing  which  is  acted  or  spoken,  has  not  necessarilv 
manners  merely  because  it  is  acted  or  spoken. ' 
Agreed :  but  I  would  ask  the  ({uestion,  whether 
anything  can  have  manners  wliicli  is  neither  acted 
nor  spoken  1  If  not,  then  the  whole  Iliad  being 
almost  spent  in  speech  and  action,  almost  every 
thing  in  it  has  manners ;  since  Homer  has  been 
proved  before,  in  a  long  paragraph  of  the  preface, 
to  have  excelled  in  drawing  characters  and  paint- 
ing mamiers :  and  indeed  his  whole  poem  is  one 
continued  occasion  of  showing  this  bright  part  of 
his  talent. 

To  sj>eak  fairly,  it  is  impossible  she  could  read 
even  the  translation,  and  take  my  sense  so  wrens 
as  she  represents  it;  but  I  was  first  translated 
ignorantly,  and  then  read  partially.  My  expression 
indeed  was  not  quite  exact ;  it  should  have  been, 
**  Everything  has  nuumers,  as  Aristotle  calls  them." 
But  such  a  fault  methiuks  midit  have  been  spared: 
since  if  one  was  to  look  with  tliat  dis^Kmition  she 
discovers  towards  me,  even  on  her  own  excellent 
writings,  one  might  find  some  mistakes  which  no 
context  can  redress  ;  as  where  she  makes  Eusta- 
thius  call  Cratisthdncs  the  Phliasiau,  Callistlicnes 
the  Physician*.  What  a  triumph  might  some 
■lips  of  this  sort  have  afforded  to  Homer's,  heiv, 
and  my  enemies,  from  which  she  was  only  screened 
by  their  happy  ignorance  I  How  unlucky  had  it 
been,  when  she  insulted  Mr.  de  la  Motte  for  oiuit- 

*  Dacdsr,  B«unarqucii  bur  lo  A^*  livro  dc  rOdjrss.  p.  AC7' 


ting  a  material  passage  in  the  si>eech  f  of  Hdon  to 
Hector  ^Iliad  vi.)  if  some  champion  for  the  modems 
had  by  ctiance  understood  so  much  6reek,asto  whis- 
|)er  him,  that  there  was  no  such  passage  in  Ilomerl 
Our  conccni,  zeal,  and  even  jealousy,  for  oor 
groat  author's  honour  were  mutual ;  our  endea- 
vours to  advance  it  were  equal:  and  I  have  is 
often  trembled  for  it  in  her  hands,  as  she  could  in 
mine.     It  was  one  of  the  many  reasons  I  had  to 
wish  the  longer  life  of  this  lady,  that  I  must  cer- 
tainly Iiave  regained  her  good  opinion,  in  spite  of 
all  misrepresenting  translators  whatever.     I  could 
not  have  expected  it  on  any  other  terms  than 
bein^  approved  as  great,  if  not  as  passionate,  an 
admirer  of  Homer  as  herself ;  for  that  was  the 
first  condition  of  her  favour  and  friendship :  other- 
wise not  one's  taste  alone,  but  one's  morality,  had 
been  corrupted ;  nor  would  any  man's  religiou  have 
been  unsuspected,  who  did  not  implicitly  believe 
in  an  author  whose  doctrine  is  so  conformable  to 
Holy  Scripture.      However,  as  different  people 
have  different  ways  of  expressing  their  belief, 
some  purely  by  public  and  general  acts  of  worship, 
others  by  a  reverent  sort  of  reasoning  and  inquiry 
about  the  grounds  of  it,  it  is  the  same  in  admin^ 
tion ;  some  prove  it  by  exclamations,  others  by 
respect.     I  have  observed  that  the  loudest  huzzas 
given  to  a  great  man  in  a  triumph,  proceed  not 
from  lus  friends,  but  the  rabble ;  and  as  I  liave 
fancied  it  the  same  with  the  rabblo  of  critics,  a 
desire  to  be  distinguished  from  thcin  has  turned 
me  to  the  more  moderate,  and,   I   hope,  more 
rational  method.    Though  I  am  a  poet,  I  wuuld 
not  be  an  entliusiast ;  and  though  I  am  an  English- 
man, I  would  not  bo  furiously  uf  a  party.  I  am  tar 
from  thinking  myself  that  gtMiius,  upon  whom,  at 
the  end  of  these  remarks,  Mailanie  Dacier  con- 

Satulates  my  country:  one  callable  of  correcting 
oiner,  and  consequently  of  reforming  mankLnu, 
and  amending  this  constitution.  It  was  not  to  G  rvat 
Britain  this  ought  to  have  been  applied :  since  our 
nation  lias  one  happiness  for  which  she  might  have 
preferred  it  to  her  own,  that  as  much  as  we  abound 
in  other  miserable  mlsguidctl  sects,  we  have  at 
least  none  of  the  blasphemers  of  Homer.     We 
stedfastly  and  unanimously  believe,  both  his  poem, 
and  our  constitution, to  be  the  best  that  ever  human 
wit  invented :  that  the  one  is  not  more  incapable 
of  amendment  than  the  other ;  and  (old  as  they 
both  are)  we  despise  any  French  or  Englishman 
whatever,  who  shall  presume  to  i-cti-ench,  to  inno- 
vate, or  to  make  the  least  alteration  in  either.  Far 
tliercforefrom  the  genius  for  which  Madame  Dacier 
mistook  me,  my  whole  desire  is  but  to  preserve 
the  humble  cliaracter  of  a  faithful  translator,  and 
a  quiet  subject. 
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